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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  EPISTLE  TO 
THE  HEBREWS. 


L  THE  AUTHORSHIP.— 11.  THE  ARGUMENT. 

THE  authorship  and  the  argument  of  this  Epistle  are  questions  of  peculiar  interest 
The  argument  creates  no  special  difficulty ;  the  authorship  has  given  rise  to 
much  discussion.  The  whole  question  indeed  is  specially  deserving  of  attention,  and 
we  may  be  excused  for  giving  space  to  it. 

(i)  Was  the  Epistle  written  by  Apollos?  In  commenting  on  Gen.  xlviiL  20, 
Luther  says  incidentally:  *The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  whoever 
he  was,  whether  Paul,  or,  as  I  think,  Apollos.'  This  opinion  he  repeats  in  his 
sermon  on  i  Cor.  iii.  4,  suggesting  that  from  the  eloquence  of  Apollos,  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  general  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  in  the  early 
Church,  he  was  competent  to  write  it  The  opinion  therefore  first  appeared  in  the 
sixteenth  century,^  and  now  numbers  amongst  its  adherents  Tholuck,  Alford,  and 
others,  all  of  whom  are  dissatisfied  with  the  evidence  of  the  common  theory  that 
it  was  written  by  Paul,  and  all  concur  in  accepting  a  theory  which  is  without  any 
external  evidence  whatever.  To  maintain  that  Apollos  might  have  written  it  is  just 
enough ;  but  to  maintain  that  he  did  write  it,  or  that  he  probably  did,  on  the  grounds 
assigned,  is  to  overlook  some  of  the  first  principles  of  historical  investigation.* 

But  not  only  is  there  no  proof;  there  are  several  serious  objections  to  the-  theory 
Itself.  Apollos  was  a  Christian  Jew  of  Alexandria  (Acts  xviiL  24).  He  had  many 
devoted  adherents  among  the  early  Christians  (i  Cor.  L  12),  and  shared  their  attach- 
ment even  with  Paul  himself.     It  is  also  clear  from  the  Epistle  that  the  author  was 

^  Thoiigh  this  was  Luther's  opinion,  it  was  not  shared  by  his  colleagues.  Calvin,  indeed,  sup« 
posed  ihat  Luke  might  have  written  it,  or  Clement ;  but  Beza  and  the  other  reformers  maintained 
its  Pauline  origin;  and  in  1658  the  younger  Spanhdm  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  whole 
subject,  examining  the  external  and  internal  evidence,  and  showing  that  Paul  was  probably  the 
writer,  and  that  he  had  the  very  qualities  of  which  the  Alexandrian  scholars  were  proud. 

'  The  two  internal  arguments  upon  which  Dean  Alford  insists  to  prove  that  the  Epistle  was 
written  by  Apollos,  are — (i)  That  it  is  said  of  Apollos  he  began  to  speak  'boldly*  {irmffufim^t^^M), 
Acts  xviii.  26 ;  and  therefore  it  was  very  likely  he  should  tell  the  Hebrews  not  to  cast  away  their 
^rmffnrUf,  x.  35.  And  yet  this  is  the  very  thing  which  Barnabas  tells  us  Paul  did  (Acts  ix.  27)  in 
Damascus ;  the  very  thing  he  did  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  ix.  29) ;  the  very  thing  he  did  in  company  with 
Bamabasr  at  Antioch  in  his  last  address  to  the  Jews  before  turning  to  the  Gentiles  (xiii.  46) ;  the  veiy 
thing  he  did  for  three  whole  months  at  Ephesus  (xix.  8);  the  very  thing  he  did  before  Agrippa 
(xxvi.  26),  and  at  Rome,  where  he  preached  for  two  whole  years  'with  all  boldness.'  Once  the 
description  is  used  of  Apollos,  seven  times  in  the  Acts  it  is  used  of  Paul.  Four  times  this  boldness  is 
commended  in  the  Hebrews,  and  ten  times  by  Paul  in  other  Epistles  which  are  confessedly  his.  The 
idea  is  intensely  Pauline.  (2)  The  second  proof  is,  that  when  Apollos  first  met  Aquila  and  Priscilla, 
he  knew  only  the  Baptism  of  John,  and  therefore  he  was  well  qualified,  says  Alford,  to  speak  of 
baptism  as  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  life ;  but  so  was  any  baptized  Jew,  and  Paul  as  much 
as  any. 
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known  to  his  friends  (cf.  xiii.  i8,  19,  23).;  and  yet  we  are  required  to  believe  that 
the  secret  was  so  kept  that  it  was  never  guessed  till  the  sixteenth  century,  and  that 
the  church  at  Alexandria,  the  most  learned  church  in  Christendom,  with  a  school 
(founded,  it  is  said,  by  Mark,  who  was  certainly  pastor  there)  which  sent  forth  a 
succession  of  men  eminent  for  their  erudition  and  research,  allowed  a  distinguished 
Alexandrine  teacher  to  be  despoiled  of  his  honour,  and  uniformly  ascribed  the 
authorship  (as  we  shall  see)  to  another.  Apollos  may  have  been  the  author,  that  is, 
he  was  learned  and  eloquent  enough  to  write  it;  but  the  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  is 
absolutely  without  evidence,  and  is  on  other  grounds  highly  improbable. 

(2)  Was  it  written  by  Barnabas  ?  The  chief  argument  in  favour  of  this  theory  is 
the  statement  of  Tertullian  (about  220),  and  the  theory  itself  has  been  supported  by 
Ullmann  and  Wieseler.  'There  is  extant'  (says  Tertullian)  *an  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  under  the  name  of  Barnabas,  a  man,'  he  adds,  *  sufficiently  authorized  by 
God,  inasmuch  as  Paul  associated  him  with  himself  in  maintaining  the  doctrine  of 
self-denial'  (namely,  that  he  declined  wages  for  preaching);  *and  verily,'  he  adds, 
*  this  Epistle  of  Barnabas  is  more  generally  received  among  the  churches  than  the 
apocryphal  Pastor '  (the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  whom  he  supposes  to  be  too  lax  in  his 
views  and  discipline).  He  then  quotes  Heb.  vi.  4-8,  and  adds :  *  The  men  who 
received  this  doctrine  from  the  Apostles,  and  taught  it  with  them,  had  never  learned 
that  a  second  repentance  was  promised  by  the  Apostles  to  adulterers  and  fornicators.* 
This  seems  strong  testimony,  and  is  the  stronger  from  the  fact  that  if  Tertullian  had 
supposed  that  the  Epistle  could  have  been  attributed  to  Paul,  he  would  have  attri- 
buted it  to  him  so  as  to  gain  for  his  views  on  the  non-restoration  of  the  fallen  the 
greater  authority. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  when  Tertullian  lived  it  is  now  known  that  there  was  no 
Christian  Latin  literature  (see  Wordsworth  on  Hippolytus  and  the  Church  at  Rome\ 
so  that  his  opinion  on  a  literary  question  is  not  entitled  to  great  weight.  It  never 
gained  acceptance  in  Christendom.  It  was  not  received  in  Cyprus,  the  country  of 
Barnabas.  Epiphanius  (a.d.  367),  Bishop  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  knows  nothing  of  it, 
and  ascribes  the  Epistle  to  Paul.  In  Africa,  the  country  of  Tertullian,  it  was  not 
received.  The  greatest  African  writers,  Augustine  and  Athanasius,  ascribe  it  to 
Paul,  as  do  the  African  Councils  of  Hippo  (393)  and  Carthage  (419). 

Besides,  if  Barnabas  had  written  the  Epistle,  he  would  naturally  have  prefixed 
his  name  to  it  Barnabas  took  part  with  Peter  at  Antioch  in  the  debate  concerning 
the  ceremonial  law  (GaL  il  13),  and  his  name  would  have  commended  any  Epistle 
to  all  Hebrew  Christians,  as  did  the  names  of  Peter  and  James.  And  further,  it  is 
a  constant  tradition  that  Barnabas  wrote  one  Epistle,  and  that  Epistle  is  expressly 
stated  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  not  to  form  part  of  the  Canonical  Scriptures. 
Whether  it  be  the  same  Epistle  as  is  now  known  by  his  name,  is  doubtful.  If  it  be 
his,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  acknowledged  Epistle  of  Barnabas  is  in  all  respects 
a  very  different  composition  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  one  Epistle  which  the  ancient  Church  attributed  to  Barnabas  is  not  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  which  both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  in  the  Canon. 

How  Tertullian*s  opinion  originated  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the  phraseology 
he  employs  is  very  peculiar,  and  may  suggest  an  explanation.  Instead  of  speaking 
of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  he  speaks  of  the  *  titulus  Bamabae,'  a  book  with  the 
name  of  Barnabas  upon  it  as  an  inscription.  It  is  very  possible  he  may  have  had  a 
volume  inscribed  '  Barnabas '  containing  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  the  nameless 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  was  not  uncommon  in  ancient  times  to  bind  together 
compositions  of  different  authors.    The  Epistle  of  Clement  is  now  appended  in  this 
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way  to  the  Alexandrine  ms.,  as  is  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  to  the  Sinaitic,  and  so, 
curiously  enough,  is  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  to  one  of  the  oldest  mss.  of  TertuUian. 
Some  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of  modem  times — by  Cureton,  for  example 
— have  been  made  by  the  examination  of  different  works  bound  up  under  one  name. 

(3)  Was  it  written  by  Clement,  Paul's  fellow-labourer  (Phil.  iv.  3),  afterwards 
Bishop  at  Rome?  The  ancient  testimonies  on  this  question,  Origen  (220),  Eusebius 
(330),  and  Jerome  (380),  say  only  that  some  persons  were  of  opinion  that  the 
language  of  the  Epistle  was  from  him,  and  that  the  substance  was  Paul's :  either  he 
clothed  the  thoughts  of  the  apostle  in  the  dress  they  wear,  or  he  translated  it  out  of 
the  Hebrew.  That  he  was  the  author  of  the  Epistle  is  an  opinion  maintained  by  no 
ancient  authority. 

In  fact,  Clement  has  frequently  quoted  from  the  Epistle  in  his  own  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  written  it  is  generally  admitted  twenty  or  thirty  years  later,  and 
quoted  it  with  passages  taken  from  Holy  Scripture.^  Of  course  he  would  hardly  have 
made  those  quotations  if  he  had  been  himself  the  author.  His  own  Epistle,  more- 
over, addressed  to  the  Church  at  Corinth,  and  intended  to  allay  the  spirit  of  division 
that  prevailed  then,  is  a  good  specimen  of  early  Christian  writing,  but  it  is  very 
different,  as  any  one  may  see,  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

(4)  Was  it  written  by  Luke  ?  Here  again  the  question  has  to  do  only  with  the 
form  ;  no  ancient  writer  ascribing  anything  to  him  but  the  words ;  the  form,  and  not 
the  substance.  The  reason  for  this  supposition  is  that  the  style  is  thought  to  be 
unlike  Paul's  and  to  be  like  Luke's.  This  question  we  shall  look  at  by  and  by. 
Meanwhile,  note  that  Luke  was  not  of  Hebrew  origin,  nor  was  he  probably  even  a 
Hellenistic  Jew.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak  of  him  as  a  Gentile  Christian,  and  as  a 
native  of  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria,  and  the  country  of  Gentile  Christianity. 
It  is  hardly  likely  that  a  Gentile  or  even  a  Hellenistic  Jew  would  have  written  an 
Epistle  to  Hebrews.  If  Luke  had  written  it,  the  fact  would  have  been  known  to  the 
Christians  of  Syria  and  Asia,  and  to  the  Church  at  Antioch ;  and  yet  the  Bishops 
assembled  at  that  city  in  269  to  examine  the  teaching  of  Paul  of  Samosata  who  was 
bishop  there,  quote  the  Epistle  (Heb.  iv.  15,  xi.  26.  See  Routh's  ReL  iii.  298,  299), 
and  expressly  ascribe  it,  not  to  Luke,  but  to  Paul 

(5)  Was  it  written  by  Paul?  In  considering  this  question,  the  canonical 
authority  may  also  be  settled,  and  the  subordinate  question,  Is  the  language  Paul's, 
or  only  the  thgughts,  or  both  ?  And  it  may  be  convenient  to  divide  the  question 
into  two — the  external  testimony,  and  the  internal  evidence. 

^  Alford  objects  that  Clement  docs  not  say  when  quoting  the  Hebrews  that  it  is  Scripture  he  is 
quoting,  and  certainly  he  does  not  say  that  it  is  from  Paul  he  quotes,  and  hence  Alford  concludes 
Clement's  quotations  do"Yiot  prove  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  book,  nor  even  its  Divine  authority ;  but 
this  statement  is  only  half  the  truth,  and  it  really  misleads.  The  fact  is,  that  he  quotes  the  Hebrews 
as  he  generally  quotes  Paul's  Epistles.  He  quotes  Romans,  Ephesians,  i  Tim.  and  Titus,  and  never 
speaks  of  Paul's  name  in  connection  with  any  of  them,  nor  does  he  introduce  the  quotations  with  any 
reference  to  their  inspired  authority.  Once  he  does  refer  to  the  Corinthians  as  the  Epistle  of  the  . 
blessed  Paul,  but  this  is  a  single  case.  No  Apostolic  Father  has  quoted  so  largely  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  Polycarp.  In  nine  pages  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  he  has  quoted  forty-five  passages, 
but  only  once  does  he  mention  a  name  (Paufs)  in  connection  with  his  quotations  (chap,  xi.) ;  nowhere 
is  there  any  mark  of  quotation  or  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  authority  of  the  passage  he  is 
quoting ;  nor  is  there  any  example  of  a  quotation  from  the  New  Testament  with  the  formula  common 
in  citing  from  the  Old  Testament,  *  It  is  written,'  earlier  than  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  which  was 
written  subsequent  to  a.d.  130  (see  Anie-Nicme  Apostolic  Fathers^  p.  107).  The  fact  is,  that  if 
Clement  had  known  Paul  to  be  the  author,  and  had  meant  to  quote  the  book  as  authoritative,  he 
would  not  have  quoted  it  in  any  other  way.  The  true  conclusion  is  that  he  did  re^rd  it  as  authori- 
tative, for  he  quotes  it  to  settle  religious  questions.  Whether  he  regarded  Paul  as  the  author  no  oHe 
can  say  on  either  side. 
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The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  no  doubt  written  during  Paul's  lifetime.  It 
speaks  throughout  of  the  Temple  as  still  standing,  and  of  the  Temple  worship  as  still 
going  on.  This  is  the  natural  meaning  of  the  perfect  tense  throughout,  as  most  of 
the  Greek  commentators  note ;  and  though  it  warns  the  readers  of  the  doom  hanging 
over  Jerusalem  (x.  25),  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  war  waged  by  Vespasian 
and  Titus  had  yet  commenced. 

This  war  began  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  Paul  was  martyred  in  the  last  year 
of  the  Emperor's  life  (see  Pearson,  a-d.  60-67,  *"<^  Clinton's  Fasti  Romania  44-48). 
Therefore  Paul  was  alive  when  the  Epistle  was  written.  Since  also  the  writer 
promises  to  visit  the  Hebrews  with  Timothy  (Heb.  xiii.  23),  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  written  before  Timothy  settled  at  Ephesus,  an  event  that  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  some  time  before  Paul's  own  martyrdom.  This  is  the  old  tradition,  and  agrees 
with  the  general  tenor  of-  the  Epistle.  This  mention  of  *  Timothy  my  brother'  has 
been  thought  by  some  to  be  sufficient  to  identify  the  author  with  Paul,  for  Paul 
often  joins  Timothy  with  himself  in  the  addresses  of  his  Epistles  (Phil.  i. ;  i  Thess.  L  ; 
2  Thess.  L),  speaks  of  him  as  his  workfellow  (Rom.  xvi.  21),  and  three  times  as  his 
brother  (2  Cor.  i. ;  CoL  i. ;  PhiL  i.);  nor  is  Timothy  ever  so  called  by  any  other 
writer  of  Holy  Scripture. 

Why  Paul  should  write  to  Hebrews,  and  why  he  should  omit  his  name,  are 
questions  that  belong  more  naturally  to  the  division  of  Internal  Evidence;  but 
I  may  note  here  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  writer's  purpose  to  remain  concealed. 
Those  to  whom  the  Epistle  is  addressed  knew  the  name  of  the  writer  (Heb.  xiiL  22). 
Alford  indeed  maintains  that,  besides  the  omission  of  the  name,  the  Epistle  is 
wanting  in  that  authorization  which  he  says  Paul  affirms  is  found  in  every  Epistle  of 
his — the  message  written  in  his  own  hand — *  The  salutation  of  me  Paul  with  mine 
own  hand,  which  is  a  token  in  every  Epistle  :  so  I  write '  (2  Thess.  iii.  17).  But  surely 
this  is  a  mistake.  The  authorization  is  there.  In  all  the  thirteen  acknowledged 
Epistles  of  Paul,  the  authorization  is  added :  *  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
be  with  you  alL*  This  is  the  authorization  he  everywhere  sends.  These  words 
formed  the  token  by  which  his  Epistles  were  known.  No  such  close  is  found  in 
any  other  New  Testament  Epistle  written  in  Paul's  lifetime.  Thirty  years  later 
Clement  used  it  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  as  thirty  years  later  John  also  used 
it  in  the  Revelation ;  but  in  the  Epistles  it  is  used  by  Paul  alone,  and  it  is  found  at 
the  close  of  the  Hebrews.  Whether  this  reasoning  be  admitted  or  not,  it  is  clear 
from  the  Epistle  that  the  writer  was  known  to  those  whom  he  specially  addressed. 

To  whom  then  did  Paul  write?  To  believing  Hebrews  certainly.  Whether  to 
Hebrews  in  Galatia,  in  Thessalonica,  in  Corinth,  in  Asia  Minor,  or  in  Palestine, 
critics  do  not  agree.  Most  have  held,  as  nearly  all  the  ancient  churches  held,  that 
it  was  written  to  Hebrews  in  Palestine.  Alford  thinks  that  it  was  written  to  Hebrews 
in  Rome.    To  believing  Hebrews  at  all  events  it  was  written. 

The  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  was  written  a  short  time  before  the  death  of  that 
Apostle,  as  most  hold,  later  than  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  was  addressed  by 
him,  like  the  first  Epistle,  to  the  Hebrew  converts  in  the  East.  In  that  Epistle, 
which  was  written  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  first,  and  about  the  same  time 
after  what  we  have  supposed  to  be  the  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
Apostle  speaks  of  an  Epistle  written  by  Paul,  and  written  by  Paul  to  Hebrews, 
*  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul  according  to  the  wisdom  given  unto  him  hath  written 
to  you;  as  also  in  all  his  Epistles.'  Hence,  it  has  been  said,  Paul  wrote  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  he  wrote  to  the  Hebrews  in  a  distinct  Epistle,  and  Peter  claims  for 
the  whole  inspired  authority — *  which  the  unstable  and  unteachable  wrest,  as  they  do 
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the  other  Scriptures^  to  their  own  destruction.'  Several  competent  scholars  [Pearson 
{Opera  Fosth.  Diss,  L  p.  59)  and  Wordsworth]  have  regarded  this  language  as  a 
distinct  inspired  testimony  to  the  authorship  and  claims  of  this  Epistle.  Even  if 
2  Pet  be  of  later  date,  it  gives  early  testimony  to  the  authorship  of  the  Hebrews. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  other  testimonies,  it  may  be  worth  while  just  to  notice 
the  testimony  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  as  they  have  been  called  This  testimony  has 
increased  of  late  years  through  the  discovery  of  fragments  of  their  works,  and  though 
those  fragments  are  not  all  certainly  genuine,  the  preponderance  of  evidence  in  favour  of 
their  genuineness  is  considerable,  and  the  fragments  are,  at  all  events,  of  great  antiquity. 

Clemen fs  quotations  are  not  new.  His  Epistle  was  written,  it  is  said,  in  a.d.  68, 
or,  as  most  hold,  in  97.  He  quotes  Heb.  i.  3-7,  xi.  5,  37,  etc,  xii.  i,  and  probably 
iii.  2,  5,  vi.  18,  X.  37,  etc.  The  passages  may  be  seen  side  by  side  in  Jaqobson's 
edition  of  the  Patres  Apostolici;  in  Stuart's  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^  i.  77,  94;  in 
Forster's  Apostolical  Authority  of  the  Hebrews^  sec.  13.  The  passages  are  quoted  as 
passages  from  Scripture,  and  are  generally  quoted  by  Clement  without  any  indication 
of  quotation,  and  without  any  name.  They  are  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  Epistle, 
and  of  its  authority.  His  silence  as  to  the  authorship  has  been  differently  inter- 
preted. If  he  knew  the  author,  and  knew  his  reason  for  not  giving  his  name,  it  was 
natural  he  should  not  assign  it  to  Paul.  Besides  these  quotations,  it  may  be  added 
that  the  allusions  to  the  Epistle  are  so  numerous  that  Dr.  Westcott  says,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  affirm  that  the  Epistle  must  have  transfused  itself  into  Clement's  mind 

Ignatius  has  not  generally  been  reckoned  among  the  writers  who  quote  the  Epistle, 
but  in  two  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles  which  are  generally  regarded  as  genuine,  which 
exist  in  Syriac  and  have  been  published  by  Cureton,  he  quotes  as  Scripture  x.  29, 
and  especially  xiii.  17.  These  letters  were  written  between  107  and  120  (see  Ante- 
Niccne  Fatlters^  pp.  190,  250). 

Barnabas  (130-150)  quotes  iii.  5  ;  and  though  this  may  be  a  quotation  from  the 
Old  Testament,  the  argument  of  his  Epistle  touches  upon  many  questions  which  are 
discussed  in  the  Hebrews  {Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  p.  126).^ 

Folycarp,  the  teacher  of  Irenaeus,  and  the  disciple  of  John,  quotes  it  (see  Routh, 
Opusc.  EccL  L  p.  24).     He  wrote  probably  about  150. 

Irenceus  (130-200)  is  described  by  Alford  as  not  quoting  the  Epistle,  but  in  fact 
he  quotes  two  passages  at  least,  i.  3  and  xiiL  15,  ascribing  the  last  passage  by 
name  to  Paul.  This  last  quotation  is  found  in  one  of  the  recent  fragments  of  Irenaeus 
{Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  i.  238  and  176).  For  an  account  of  those  fragments,  see  L 
p.  20  of  the  same  series.     Many  of  his  writings,  it  may  be  added,  have  been  lost 

Justin  Martyr  (103-147)  is  one  ot  the  early  Apologists.  He  was  of  Greek  descent, 
and  resided  near  Sichem.  He  reasoned  with  Jews  at  Ephesus,  and  taught  the  Gospel 
at  Rome.  He  quotes  from  several  Epistles,  and  from  the  Hebrews  (i.  9,  xiiL  8,  7). 
The  passages  may  be  seen  in  Westcott,  p.  147.* 

>  The  Epistle  of  Barnabas  contains  thirty-five  pages  and  twenty-one  chapters.  No  one  ascribed  it 
to  the  Barnabas  of  the  New  Testament  till  the  days  of  Clement  of  Alexandria ;  and  Eusebius  reckons 
it  among  the  non-canonical  books.  But  there  is  very  good  reason  for  regarding  it  as  belonging  to  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.  By  the  discovery  of  the  Cod.  Sin.  the  whole  Epistle  is  now  known  in 
Greek.  Previously  we  had  only  a  Latin  translation  of  part  of  it  It  discusses  the  meaning  of  the 
Jewish  sacrifices,  the  near  approach  of  Antichrist,  the  New  Covenant  as  founded  on  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  Ancient  Law,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  Ceremonial  Law. 
Every  chapter  may  be  paralleled  from  one  or  other  of  the  Gospels  or  of  the  Epistles,  and  yet  the 
'  New  Testament  is  never  quoted  except  twice. 

'  It  is  not  creditable  to  our  English  scholarship  that  it  should  be  said  that  Justin  Martyr  never 
quoted  from  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.  German  editions  of  his  works  give  some  fifty  passages  which 
are  quoted  really  from  Paulas  writings. 
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Considering  that  two  at  least  of  these  Apostolic  Fathers  (Clement  and  Irenaeus) 
were  Westerns,  and  resided  in  a  district  where  the  Epistle  was  least  known,  the  amount 
of  testimony  is  really  considerable,  and  is  much  more  than  has  been  hitherto 
supposed. 

The  other  testimonies  to  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  are  divided  into  those  of 
general  or  local  Councils,  of  members  of  the  Eastern  Churches,  viz.  in  Palestine,  Syria, 
Alexandria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Constantinople,  and  those  of  the  Western  Churches 
including  Africa. 

The  earliest  Council  is  that  held  at  Antioch  a.d.  269,  which  quotes  the  Epistle  as 
Paul's  (see  Routh,  iiL  298).  The  second  is  the  Council  of  Nice  (a.d.  325),  where  it 
was  received  as  the  production  of  Paul  (Wordsworth's  Introduction^  p.  365).  The 
third  is  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (a.d.  363),  where  it  was  decided  that  the  uncanonical 
books  are  not  to  be  read  in  the  churches,  but  only  the  following :  Genesis . . .,  etc  . . . 
.Paul's  fourteen  Epistles  (Westcott,  p.  483).  The  fourth  is  the  Council  of  Carthage 
(a.d.  397),  where  it  was  ordered  that  none  but  the  canonical  Scriptures  should  be 
read  in  the  churches,  and  among  those  are  *  the  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  also 
the  Epistle  of  the  same  to  the  Hebrews.'  In  the  next  council  held  at  Carthage 
twenty  years  later  (a.d.  419),  they  are  called  *  the  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul'  simply; 
and  so  the  phrase  goes  in  later  Councils. 

If  the  Epistle  was  addressed  to  believing  Hebrews  at  Jerusalem, — the  common 
view, — we  may  begin  our  testimonies  with  Cyril,  who  was  bishop  in  that  city.  He 
wrote  his  Catechetical  Lectures  in  349,  and  gives  the  names  of  the  books  of  the  two 
Testaments.  Among  them  he  recites  the  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  affirming  that  the 
books  themselves  were  delivered  by  apostles  and  primitive  bishops  (Westcott,  p.  491). 

In  the  same  century  Jerome  was  living  at  Bethlehem.  He  had  come  from  Rome 
to  fit  himself  for  translating  the  Scriptiures  into  his  own  tongue,  and  brought  with  him 
the  prejudice  of  the  Latin  Church  of  his  age  against  the  Epistle  and  its  translations, 
a  prejudice  that  was  occasioned  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Montanist 
Novatian  teachers  in  the  West  concerning  the  renewing  of  the  fallen  to  repentance 
were  grounded  on  their  interpretation  of  the  early  verses  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  the 
Hebrews.  He  states  that  it  was  received  as  Paul's  by  all  the  churches  of  the  East, 
and  by  all  previous  Greek-Christian  writers.  Though  many  attributed  it  to  Barnabas 
or  to  Clement,  he  adds,  that  he  himself  receives  it  as  Paul's,  but  thinks  the  question 
of  authorship  a  small  one,  since  the  book  itself  is  read  every  day  in  public  reading 
{Epist  ad  Dardanuffi,  Words,  p.  31).  Elsewhere  {de  Vir,  lllust  p.  30)  he  says  that 
the  style  created  difficulty,  and  that  some  therefore  thought  that  while  the  Sententise 
were  Paul's,  Barnabas,  or  Clement,  or  Luke  had  arranged  and  written  them  in  his 
own  style  (Words,  p.  30;  Delitzsch,  p.  12).  There  are  several  smaller  mistakes  in 
this  statement,  which,  however,  we  need  not  notice. 

Eusebius  was  Bishop  of  Caesarea  (a.d.  340),  the  town  where  Paul  was  for  two 
years  confined.  He  says  that  the  *  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul  are  manifest  and  evident ' 
\e.  H,  iii.  3),  and  elsewhere  states  that  he  is  disposed  to  think  that  the  substance  of 
the  Epistle  is  Paul's,  but  the  diction  from  another  hand,  Clement's  {E,  H,  iii.  38 ; 
Words.  Introduction,  p.  364 ;  and  Del  p.  10).  Elsewhere  he  reckons  it  among  the 
Homologoumena  (iii.  25),  and  quotes  it  as  Paul's  (Words.  Introduction),  His  testimony 
is  the  more  important,  because  he  was  inclined  to  favour  the  Arians.  *If,'  says  T/ieodoret, 
Bishop  of  Cyprus  (393),  *  the  Arians  are  not  willing  to  listen  to  us  concerning  the 
benefits  which  the  Church  has  received  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  let  them 
listen  to  Eusebius  of  Palestine,  to  whom  they  appeal  as  an  advocate  of  their  own 
dogmas ;  for  Eusebius  admits  that  this  Epistle  is  the  work  of  the  Divine  apostle,  and 
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that  a//  the  ancients  entertained  this  opinion  concerning  the  authorship  of  it '  (Procem.  to 
his  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  iO  the  Hebrews), 

Besides  these  Palestine  authorities,  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  (Bishop  of  Casarea, 
A.D.  212-270)  is  now  quoted  by  Cardinal  Mai  as  assigning  it  to  Paul,  as  does  Basil 
the  Great,  Bishop  of  the  same  place  (a.d.  371-380).  Chrysostom  (a.d.  347-407), 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  and  afterwards  at  Constantinople,  speaks  of  the  fourteen  Epistles 
of  Paul.  Herein  also  Epiphanius  (a.d.  367)  of  Cyprus,  Theodoret  of  Cyrus,  Gregory 
of  Nyssa  (a.d.  332-396)  all  agree. 

In  Asia  Minor,  Gregory  of  Nazienzum  (a.d.  391)  reckons  among  the  *  God-inspired 
writings '  *  the  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul.'  Amphilochius  (a.d.  380),  Bishop  of  Iconium, 
puts  his  reasons  into  verse,  and  reckons  among  the  words  of  truth  and  inspired  Scrip- 
tures the  twice  seven  Epistles  of  Paul.  Some,  adds  he,  say  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  spurious,  ovk  cv  Xcyovrcs,  yvri<rCa  yap  ^  x^^'  ^^  ^^Y^  ^^^^  Theodore, 
Bishop  of  Mopsuestia  in  Cilicia  (a.d.  394),  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  earlier 
Archelaus,  Bishop  of  Cashara  in  Mesopotamia  (a.d.  278),  in  his  controversy  with 
Manes,  quotes  Heb.  i.  3  and  iii.  5,  6.  The  passages  may  be  seen  in  Routh,  v. 
127-149.  The  testimony  of  Ephrem  of  Syria  (a-d.  439)  and  of  Severian  Bishop  of 
Galata  in  Syria  may  be  seen  in  Lardner,  11.  482,  620. 

As  yet  I  have  said  nothing  of  Alexandrian  writers.  The  church  in  that  city  was 
of  primitive  origin.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Mark,  who  was  with  Paul  in 
his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome  (Col.  iv.  10;  Philem.  24),  and  perhaps  also  at  his 
martyrdom  (2  Tim.  iv.  11).  The  church  was  also  distinguished  by  the  ability  of  its 
pastors,  and  Jerome  says  that  the  Catechetical  school  there  began  a  Marco  Evangelista, 
One  of  the  chief  teachers  of  the  school,  a  presbyter  of  the  church,  was  Pantaenus 
(a.d.  155-216),  the  teacher  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (see  Routh,  i.  376).  He 
ascribes  the  book  to  Paul,  and  gives  reasons  why  the  apostle  omits  his  name  (West 
p.  309;  see  Delitzsch,  p.  8).  Clement  (a.d.  220)  of  Alexandria  taught  (according  to 
the  summary  of  his  Hypotyposes  or  Outlines  as  given  by  Eusebius)  that  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  is  Paul's  written  in  Hebrew,  and  that  Luke,  having  carefully  (^iXo- 
rtfuos)  translated  it,  published  it  for  the  use  of  the  Greeks.  Hence,  he  adds,  the 
similarity  of  colouring  0(pa>ra)  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Book  of  Acts.  In  his 
Adumhrationes  (Comments  on  the  Canonical  Epistles)  he  expressly  assigns  the 
Hebrews  to  Paul,  adding  that  Luke  translated  it.  He  regularly  quotes  it  in  the 
Stromata  as  Paul's  (West.  p.  311 ;  Words,  p.  365). 

Origen,  a  pupil  of  Clement's,  holds  substantially  the  same  view.  See  Wordsworth's 
translation  of  the  passage  *  on  the  Can.,'  p.  237,  and  Stuart,  i.  p.  127.  The  meaning 
of  this  passage  has  been  questioned,  and  Alford  quotes  it  as  affirming  that  no  one 
can  know  who  wrote  the  Epistle ;  but  not  only  does  the  passage  itself  correct  this 
rendering,  the  rendering  is  contradicted  by  two  facts.  First,  after  writing  this  passage, 
Origen  always  quotes  the  Epistle  as  Paul's,  or  as  the  apostle's  (see  Stuart,  i.  133). 
Secondly,  in  a  passage  given  by  Westcott  as  containing  Origen's  mature  judgment  on 
the  Epistle,  he  says  (a.d.  240)  that  he  has  written  elsewhere  '  to  show  that  the  Epistle 
is  Paul's '  (West.  p.  318). 

These  facts  are  important.  They  show  that  in  the  second  and  third  centuries 
there  was  a  uniform  and  constant  tradition  at  Alexandria  that  the  substance  of  the 
Epistle  was  Paul's,  and  that  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  person  who 
reduced  the  Epistle  to  writing.  Pantsenus  gives  no  hint  that  the  diction  had  one 
author  and  the  matter  another.  Clement  suggests  a  Hebrew  original  and  a  Greek 
translation.  Origen  differs  from  his  master,  and  suggests  that  Paul  arranged  the 
materials  and  another  wrote,  Clement  or  Luke.     The  discrepancy  shows  how  all 
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agreed  as  to  the  substance ;  and  in  all  the  subsequent  testimony  at  Alexandria,  the 
distinction  between  substance  and  language  ceases.  Hence  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
(a.d.  247)  ascribes  the  Epistle  to  Paul  (Delit.  p.  10;  Words,  p.  366);  as  does  Peter, 
a  celebrated  Bishop  of  that  city  (a.d.  300)  (see  Routh,  iv.  p.  35),  and  his  successor 
Alexander  (a.d.  313)  (see  passage  in  West.  319;  Lardn.  ii.  302);  and  so,  finally,  do 
the  two  great  leaders  in  that  city,  Athanasius  (a.d.  373)  and  Cyril  (a.d.  412).  The' 
passages  may  be  seen  in  Lardner,  ii.  400,  401,  iii.  9  ;  and  a  confirmation  of  the  state- 
ment may  be  seen  in  a  recently  published  Catena  of  Dr.  Cramer  (a.d.  1844),  in 
which  Cyril,  Athanasius,  and  others  all  speak  of  the  Hebrew  as  Paul's. 

It  may  be  added,  to  complete  this  Eastern  testimony,  that  nearly  all  the  most 
ancient  Greek  mss.  place  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  among  Paul's  Epistles,^  not 
after  the  Pastoral  Epistles  as  is  done  by  the  Vulgate,  and  in  the  A.  V.,  but  before 
them.  In  the  Alex.,  the  Sinaitic,  the  VaL,  the  Cod.  Eph.,  the  Codex  Coislianus, 
in  several  ancient  Cursive  mss.  (see  Tisch.  N.  7!,  ed.  1858,  p.  555),  and  in  older 
MSS.  still,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  placed  immediately  after  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  and  before  that  to  the  Ephesians.  This  fact  appears  from  the  present 
numerals  of  the  sections  in  the  Vat.  (see  Cardinal  Mai's  note,  p.  429).  In  the  most 
ancient  Sahidic  version  it  is  inserted  before  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

It  may  be  added,  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  canonicity,  that  the  Epistle  is 
found  in  the  earliest  versions  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Syriac,  and  the  old  Italic ; 
and  those  versions  were  made  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  second  century  at  latest,  or 
about  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  Epistle  was  written. 

While  the  evidence  of  the  Eastern  Churches  (Palestinian,  Syrian,  Arabic,  Alexan- 
drian, the  last  half  Latin  and  half  Syrian  or  Greek)  is  thus  decided,  the  evidence  of 
the  Western  Church  is  in  a  very  different  position.  The  history  of  the  Epistle  in  this 
respect  is  the  very  opposite  of  that  of  the  Book  of  Revelation.  That  book  was  received 
unanimously  by  the  Western  Church,  and  questioned  in  the  East.  The  Hebrews,  on 
the  contrary,  was  received  unanimously  in  the  East,  and  questioned  in  the  West.  The 
amount  and  value  of  this  Western  questioning  we  now  proceed  to  discuss. 

Here  again  I  may  remark  the  question  has  been  unfairly  represented,  either  by 
inadvertence  upon  the  part  of  readers,  or  by  forgetfulness  of  facts  upon  the  part  of 
writers. 

Dr.  Westcott,  for  example,  says  of  Cyprian  that  he  makes  no  reference  to  the 
Epistle,  and  that  he  implicitly  denies  that  the  work  is  Paul's  (p.  325).  In  the  same 
way  Victorinus  is  quoted  as  rejecting  it.  The  grounds  for  these  statements  are — (i) 
that  Cyprian  does  not  quote  the  Epistle,  and  (2)  that  he  speaks  of  Paul's  Epistles  to 
Seven  Churches  only.  So  also  in  the  case  of  Victorinus.  To  the  first  reason  I  reply 
that  Cyprian  quotes  comparatively  little  from  the  New  Testament,  that  there  are 
several  other  Epistles  not  quoted  from,  and  that  in  fact  he  does  quote  from  Heb. 
xii.  6  (see  Works^  p.  30).  As  to  Victorinus,  nothing  remains  of  his  but  a  brief 
fragment  of  half-a-dozen  pages  of  a  commentary  on  Genesis  apparently,  entitled,  *  On 
the  making  of  the  World'  (Routh,  iii.  455).  In  those  fragments  he  refers  to  only  six 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  his  non-quotation  from  the  Hebrews  proves  nothing. 
The  second  argument  is,  that  both  writers  speak  of  Paul's  letters  to  seven  churches 
only,  and  of  course,  it  is  concluded,  the  Hebrews  is  not  included  among  them.  The 
statement  of  both  is  in  substance: — Behold  the  seven  horns  of  the  Lamb,  the 
seven  eyes  of  God,  the  seven  spirits  before  the  Throne,  the  seven  lamps,  the  seven 
candlesticks,  the  seven  women  in  Isaiah,  the  seven  deacons,  the  seven  trumpets,  the 

^  Od  the  other  hand,  the  Cod.  Clar.  reckons  the  Epistle  as  canonical,  but  speaks  of  it  as  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas.     I'his  is  an  African  MS.  of  the  eighth  century. 
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seven  angels  who  sounded,  the  seven  seals  which  were  broken,  the  seven  pairs  which 
Noah  took  into  the  ark,  the  sevenfold  vengeance  promised  to  Cain,  the  seven  pillars 
of  the  house  of  Wisdom  of  which  Solomon  speaks,  and  of  course  the  seven  churches 
to  whom  John  wrote,  and  the  seven  churches  of  Paul  (apud  Paulum).  Each  writer 
is  commenting  upon  the  number  of  seven,  its  significance,  and  its  completeness,  and 
on  the  impossibility  of  there  being  more  than  the  four  Gospels,  and  seven  Epistles  to 
as  many  churches.  Now,  in  fact,  Paul  did  write  to  seven  churches  only,  as  John  did, 
but  the  very  place  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  standing  as  it  does  among  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  and  after  the  Epistles  to  particular  churches,  shows  that  it  was 
regarded,  not  as  an  Epistle  to  a  Church,  but  to  Hebrew  believers ;  and  the  implicit 
denial,  as  it  has  been  called,  of  the  Pauline  authorship  based  on  these  facts,  is  really 
without  foundation.  Perhaps  the  favourite  theory  may  be  saved,  and  no  dishonour 
be  done  to  any  Epistle  by  the  later  discovery  of  more  than  one  Father  that  there  are 
Epistles  to  seven  churches,  and  that  Paul  wrote  twice  seven  Epistles  in  all,  including 
the  Hebrews  !  Of  course  I  am  not  quoting  Cyprian  or  Victorinus  as  saying  anything 
in  favour  of  the  Epistle,  except  that  Cyprian  once  quotes  it  I  only  affirm  that  their 
authority  against  it  amounts  really  to  nothing.^ 

Another  similar  statement  is,  that  no  Latin  Father  before  Hilary  (a.d.  368)  quotes 
the  Epistle  as  Paul's  (West  p.  331).  This  statement  may  sound  startling,  but  it 
really  amounts  to  very  little.  There  is  no  Latin  Father  before  Hilary  to  quote  it. 
Clement,  as  we  have  seen,  quotes  the  Epistle,  as  he  quotes  most  of  the  Epistles, 
without  mentioning  the  author ;  but  he  is  not  properly  a  Latin  Father.  TertuUian 
quotes  and  speaks  of  it  as  a  book  included  under  the  title  of  Barnabas ;  and  he  is 
rather  to  be  reckoned  a  heretic  Father  of  the  North  African  Church,  as  he  certainly 
was  when  he  wrote  the  treatise  De  Pudicitia,  in  which  the  Epistle  is  quoted. 
Apollonius  and  Victor  are  Latin  Fathers,  but  they  have  left  no  works  behind  them. 
Minucius  Felix  is  the  only  author  of  any  note  before  TertuUian.  He  wrote  Octavius^ 
a  book  on  Evidences,  but,  like  most  of  the  books  of  the  early  Apologists,  it  contains 
no  quotations  from  the  Christian  Scriptures ;  while  the  Letters  of  Cornelius  giyen  in 
Cyprian  quote  only  one  passage  out  of  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  (Matt.  v.  8). 
The  Latin  literature  of  the  first  three  centuries  is,  in  fact,  exceedingly  scanty,  and 
what  we  have  supplies  little  or  no  evidence  in  the  way  of  quotation  upon  the  question 
of  the  Canon  at  all.  It  may  be  worth  noticing,  after  these  sweeping  statements  about 
Hilary,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  had  been  translated  into  Latin,  and  had 
received  its  place  among  the  Latin  Scriptures  a  hundred  years  at  least  before 
Hilary's  day. 

Among  •  Western  writers  who  were  not  Latin  Fathers,  however,  are  Irenaeus  and 
Hippolytus.  The  former  was  Bishop  at  Lyons,  and  though  he  is  mentioned  as  not 
having  quoted  the  Epistle,  he  has  really  quoted  it,  and  according  to  the  Pfaffian 
fragments  has  ascribed  it  to  Paul  As  to  Hippolytus,  who  was  Bishop  at  Portus 
Romanus,  we  have  fragments  only  of  his  works,  though  they  are  considerable.  His 
Refutation  of  all  Heresies  fills  a  volume  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers^  and  it  may  be 
said  that  though  perhaps  he  does  not  quote  the  Epistle,  in  three  passages  he  quotes 
remarkable  Old  Testament  passages  which  are  quoted  in  the  Hebrews :  *  Our  God  is 
a  consuming  fire,*  for  example ;  and,  *  The  Lord  hath  sworn,  and  will  not  repent.*  At 
the  same  time  much  cannot  be  made  of  his  silence.  His  quotations  from  the  New 
Testament  are,  considering  his  subject,  exceedingly  few, — not  more,  I  suppose,  than 

*  This  is  the  more  clear  when  it  is  remembered  that  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Victorinus  the 
Council  of  Hippo  (a.d.  393),  and  then  the  Council  of  Carthage,  placed  this  very  book  among  the 
canonical  Scriptures  under  the  title  of  '  The  Divine  Writings '  (see  West.  p.  483). 
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80  in  500  pages ;  and  he  gives  no  quotations  from  the  First  of  John  and  Philemon 
(Westcott).  His  quotations,  it  may  be  added,  are  not  always  distinguishable  from  his 
own  composition. 

But  though  no  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  silence  of  Latin  writers,  there 
are  two  or  three  testimonies  in  relation  to  the  Epistle  which  deserve  special  attention. 
Eusebius  states  that  Caius,  an  ecclesiastical  man,  as  he  calls  him,  and  of  great 
reasoning  power  (Xoyuciararos;),  mentions  only  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  not 
enumerating  the  Hebrews  with  the  other  Epistles,  and  he  intimates  that  he  does  this 
in  a  treatise  against  Montanism.  This  Caius  was  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  and  flourished 
(about  A.D.  196)  towards  the  end  of  the  second  centGry  (Eus.  vi.  20;  Words.  367). 

There  is  a  similar  omission  in  the  Muratorian  Canon,  as  it  is  called,  a  list  of  the 
canonical  books  of  Scripture  belonging  ])robably  to  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century,  and  ascribed  by  some  to  this  Caius.  The  manuscript  which  contains  that 
canon  was  written  in  the  eighth  century,  and  is  a  Latin  translation  from  the  Greek, 
as  is  proved  by  the  Graecisms  of  the  style.  It  is  most  carelessly  written,  and  there 
are  several  lacunas  in  the  mss.  If  this  is  the  authority  to  which  Eusebius  refers,  it 
partly  corroborates  his  statement,  though  in  fact  it  merely  says  that  Paul  writes  to  no 
more  than  seven  churches  by  name,  and  shows  *  by  this  sevenfold  writing  that  there 
is  only  one  Church  spread  abroad  through  the  whole  world'  (see  Ante-Nicene  Fragments^ 
p.  161).  If  this  Muratorian  fragment*  was  not  by  Caius,  then  it  is  an  additional 
confirmation  of  the  statement  of  Caius.  It  illustrates  very  well  how  the  canon  was 
now  taking  a  definite  form.  It  detracts  from  the  value  of  the  document  that  it  does 
not  contain  the  First  Epistle  of  John,  and  that  the  Epistle  of  James  and  one  Epistle 
of  Peter  are  omitted 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  (a.d.  380),  Philastrius,  Bishop  of  Brescia,  and  a 
friend  of  Ambrose  of  Milan,  speaks  of  some  heretics  who  say  that  PauPs  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  was  not  Vritten  by  him,  but  is  either  by  Barnabas  the  Apostle,  or  by 
Clement,  while  others  say  that  it  is  Luke's.  There  is  also  an  Epistle  written  to  the 
Laodicaeans,  and  because  in  it  are  certain  things  of  which  they  do  not  think  well, 
therefore  it  is  not  read  in  the  church.  *  Though  it  is  read  by  some,  it  is  not  read  in 
the  church  to  the  people,  but  only  the  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul  and  occasionally  the 
Epistle  to*  the  Hebrews.  They  think  it  not  Paul's  because  the  author  has  written  in 
a  rhetorical  style,  and  because  it  speaks  of  Christ  as  man  (iiL  3) ;  therefore  it  is  not 
read  as  well  as  because  of  what  it  says  on  the  impossibility  of  restoring  the  fallen 
(vi.  4),  a  passage  that  might  favour  the  Novatians'  (Words,  p.  16).  Here  he  ascribes 
the  opinion  to  heretics,  though  he  says  also  that  the  Epistle  was  not  commonly  read 
in  the  churches. 

These  two  authorities  (Caius  and  Philastrius)  are  confirmed  by  the  language  of 
Jerome.  •  He  says  that  the  Epistle  was  received  as  canonical  by  all  the  churches  of 
the  East,  and  by  all  early  Greek  Christian  writers,  though  some  ascribed  it  to 
Barnabas  and  others  to  Clement,  while  they  read  it  in  their  churches  nevertheless. 
He  adds  that  the  Laiinorum  Consuctudo  did  not  regard  it  as  canonical,  just  as  the 
Gracorum  Consuetude  did  not  regard  the  Revelation  as  canonical;  and  yet,  he 
continues,  we  receive  both  as  canonical,  following  herein  the  authority  of  ancient 
writers  (Westcott,  p.  403). 

How  the  Epistle  got  this  repute  at  Rome  it  is  not  difficult  in  some  measure  to 
explain.  Let  me  repeat  that  there  was  a  very  scanty  literature,  and  very  little  know- 
ledge of  theology  or  Scripture,  at  Rome  during  those  early  centuries,  that  the  Roman 
Church  up  to  the  time  of  Augustine  always  admitted  fewer  canonical  books  than  the 
Eastern,  that  in  the  ancient  Latin  lists  just  named  the  Epistles  to  Jews  are  all 
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omitted  (Hebrews,  James,  and  i  Peter),  and  we  have  some  explanation  of  the  facts. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  great  controversy  in  Italy  in  the  first  century  was  in  relation 
to  Montanism  and  Novatianism,  both  heresies  maintaining  that  the  fallen  could  not 
be  restored  to  the  Church.  The  list  of  Caius,  giving  to  Paul  thirteen  Epistles,  is 
expressly  said  by  Jerome  to  be  in  his  Treatise  on  Montanism  (see  Jerome's  testimony 
in  Words,  p.  32,  App.),  and  Philastrius  states  that  the  Epistle  was  read  in  the  churches 
only  *  sometimes,'  because  of  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle,  and  the  support  it  seemed 
to  give  to  the  Novatian  heresy.  At  the  same  time  this  was  not  the  only  reason ;  for 
TertuUian,  who  was  a  Montanist,  does  not  quote  the  Epistle  as  Paul's,  though  stating 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Epistle  was  received  from  the  apostles. 

While  there  is  this  negative  testimony  up  to  this  date,  there  are  on  the  other  side 
other  facts  connected  with  the  Western  Church  :  (i)  Clement  quotes  it  largely,  as  he 
does  other  New  Testament  books ;  (2)  the  Epistle  is  included  in  the  old  Italic  version 
of  Scripture  (a.d.  150  to  200,  Stuart,  L  144);  (3)  it  is  quoted  by  Irenaeus;  (4)  by 
Rufinus,  one  of  the  few  Latin  writers  of  this  century,  the  Hebrews  is  ascribed  to  Paul, 
and  is  said  to  be  among  the  books  which  the  Fathers  included  in  the  Canon  (Words, 
p.  20,  App.).  In  the  Decretals  of  Damasus  (a.d.  366-384)  the  Pope,  who  sent  Jerome 
to  Palestine  to  complete  his  revision  of  the  old  I^tin  versions,  the  Hebrews  is 
reckoned  as  Paul's,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  those  Divine  writings  which  the  universal 
Catholic  Church  holds  (Words,  p.  38).  Other  Decretals  by  Innocent  (402),  and  by 
Gelasius  (492),  to  the  same  effect  may  be  seen  in  Words,  pp.  38,  39,  App.  Their 
genuineness,  however,  is  questioned 

From  the  time  of  Jerome  the  Epistle  was  generally  received  in  the  I.atin  Church, 
though  with  some  misgivings  upon  the  pan  of  some  authorities.  Hilary  of  Poictiers 
(a.d.  368),  and  Pelagius  (a.d.  425),  both  speak  of  it  as  Paul's  (Westc  p.  401),  as  do 
Ambrose  of  Milan  (a.d.  340,  397),  Lucifer  of  Cagliari  in  Sardinia  (a.d.  370),  and 
Augustine,  though  not  without  some  hesitation.  The  lists  of  J erome,  Augustine,  and 
the  old  Latin  version  all  agree  with  our  modern  Canon,  except  that  the  last  omits  the 
two  shorter  Epistles  of  John.  Cassiodorus  (a.d.  468-560)  appeals  to  all,  and  affirms 
that  the  Canon  had  been  long  since  settled.  The  Middle  Age  writers  agree  in  these 
conclusions — Primasius,  Isidore,  Alcuin,  and  Aquinas;  and  in  the  year  1546  the 
Church  of  Rome  pronounced  an  anathema  on  all  who  denied  the  canonical  or  the 
Pauline  origin  of  the  Epistle.  The  evidence  is  not  strengthened  by  her  denunciations, 
but  the  decision  has  value  as  showing  how  she  sided  with  Jerome  and  Augustine, 
the  writers  with  whom  the  Latin  literature  of  the  Western  Church  really  begins. 

Internal  evidence,  though  often  regarded  as  very  decisive,  is  really  often  delusive. 
A  few  years  ago  the  literary  world  was  startled  by  the  discovery  of  an  alleged  poem 
of  Milton's,  and  the  highest  literary  authorities  pronounced  it  impossible  that  it 
should  be  his.  No  one,  on  comparing  the  E Allegro  and  the  Paradise  Lost  of  the 
same  author,  would  guess  them  to  be  by  the  same  author.  Johnson,  it  is  well  known, 
had  three  styles,  and  between  the  first  and  the  last  there  is  a  wide  difference.  The 
style  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  has  been  traced  in  half-a-dozen  contemporaneous  writers, 
and  all  have  been  charged  in  succession  with  the  authorship  of  these  volumes.  And 
when  we  go  back  and  examine  literature  whjph  belongs  to  another  country  and 
another  age,  with  scanty  materials  to  guide  us,  conjecture  becomes  much  more 
unsatisfactory.  The  Book  of  Job  has  been  ascribed  on  internal,  evidence  by  the 
most  eminent  authorities  to  Moses,  and  to  the  time  of  the  Captivity.  The  Pentateuch 
has  been  divided  among  a  dozen  writers,  and  each  critic  has  sought  to  set  aside  the 
theories  of  his  predecessors.  I  am  speaking  only  of  general  impressions  when  I  say 
that  the  Hebrews  does  not  differ  more  from  the  rest  of  Paul's  Epistles  than  the 
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hopeful  tone  of  First  Thessalonians  differs  from  the  sadness  of  Second  Timothy, 
than  the  style  and  general  spirit  of  the  Galaiians  differs  from  the  style  and  spirit  of 
the  Ephesians^  or  than  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  differs  from  the  Gospel  of  John. 

The  question  needs,  however,  to  be  examined  in  detail. 

Let  me  premise  that  the  question  of  the  authorship  differs  from  the  question  oi 
the  canonical  authority.  Clement,  for  example,  quotes  the  Epistle  as  he  quotes 
other  parts  of  Scripture,  but  without  mentioning  the  author's  name.  Origen,  who 
maintained  that  the  thoughts  were  Paul's,  held  that  the  words  were  by  another,  and 
yet  he  has  written  Homilies  upon  the  whole  book,  expounding  it  as  Scripture.  The 
ancient  versions,  the  Italic  and  the  Syriac,  place  it  in  the  sacred  volume  without 
giving  evidence  of  its  authorship.  In  other  words,  whilst  there  is  extensive  external 
evidence  of  its  Pauline  origin,  there  is  still  more  extensive  evidence  in  favour  of  its 
canonicity.  It  is  vtry  conceivable  that  we  may  admit  the  second  without  admitting 
the  first,  being  either  in  doubt,  or  disposed  to  think,  though  without  external  evidence, 
that  the  thoughts  are  Paul's,  and  the  composition  partly  Luke's  or  Apollos's,  and 
partly  in  the  closing  chapter  Paul's — a  view  that  has  found  favour  with  some  German 
scholars.  Even  Alford,  who  questions  strenuously  its  Pauline  origin  on  internal 
evidence  chiefly,  does  not  scruple  to  admit  its  canonical  authority.  Calvin  and  Beza, 
who  question  its  Pauline  authority,  also  maintain  strenuously  its  canonicity. 

Let  me  revert  to  the  language  of  Peter  in  relation  to  Paul's  Epistles  (2  Pet.  iii.  15) 
— words  that  were  long  since  quoted  as  referring  to  the  Hebrews,  This  second 
Epistle  is  said  to  be  written  to  strangers  of  the  Dispersion,  i,e,  to  believing  Jews  who 
alone  answer  the  description ;  and  its  purpose  is  to  exhort  them  to  patience  amid 
the  trials  of  their  faith.  This  If  sson  is  the  very  lesson  of  the  Hebrtufs,  the  readers  of 
which  are  exhorted  to  be  followers  or  imitators  of  those  who  through  faith  and 
patience  (fmkpoOvfua)  are  inheriting  the  promises  (vi.  12 ;  see  xii.  2,  ii.  18,  iv.  15,  16). 
This  interpretation  has  been  as  vigorously  questioned  as  maintained,  but  no  one 
seems  to  have  considered  whether  there  is  not  evidence  in. the  Second  Epistle  of 
Peter  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  admitted  that  he  has 
taken  expressions  largely  from  Paul's  writings  generally,  and  it  might  be  expected 
that  if  he  had  referred  to  the  Hebrews  he  would  have  taken  expressions  from  it  too. 

There  is  a  remarkable  sameness  of  expression  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and 
in  the  Epistles  of  Peter.  Phrases  are  found  in  both,  and  in  no  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament  to  an  extent  and  in  forms  which  make  it  clear  the  sameness  cannot 
be  accidental.  A  comparison  between  them  will  often  throw  light  upon  the  meaning 
of  each,  and  it  will  be  found  to  have  interest  in  connection  with  the  authorship  of 
the  Epistle.  Peter's  pointed  reference  to  Paul's  writings,  and  the  fact  that  he 
addressed  his  Epistles  to  Hebrews  scattered  abroad,  and  exhorted  them  to  practise 
the  same  patience  in  suffering  upon  which  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  insists,  all 
combine  to  make  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  thoughts  at  least  probable. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  parallelisms : — 

Heb.  i.  I,  and  2  Pet  iii.  2,  where  both  describe  God  as  having  spoken  to  the 
Fathers  by  prophets,  and  as  giving  the  Gospel  through  His  Son.  Both  also  use  the 
phrase  *  in  the  last  days,'  or  *  at  the  eod  of  these  days.' 

Hcb.  ii.  7,  9,  and  2  Pet.  i.  17,  where  each  speaks  of  glory  and  honour  as  ascribed 
to  Christ,  quoting  apparently  from  the  8th  Psalm,  and  combining  terms  found  only  here. 

Both  speak  of  Christ  as  *  without  spot '  (offWD/Aos),  and  as  offering  Himself  without 
spot  unto  God  (Heb.  ix.  14,  and  i  Pet.  i.  18-20). 

Both  speak  of  Him  as  dying  once  for  all  (ava£)  for  sin  (Heb.  ix.  and  x.,  and 
X  Pet,  iii  18) — SL  description  found  only  here. 
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Both  speak  of  the  sprinkling  of  His  blood  (pavrur/io^) — a  familiar  idea  in  the 
Law,  but  found  only  in  these  two  Epistles,  Heb.  ix,  13,  and  i  Pet  L  2. 

Both  speak  of  the  sympathy  which  Christ  has  for  us,  and  which  we  ought  also  to 
have  for  one  another  (Heb.  iv.  15,  x.  34,  and  i  PeL  in.  C) — expressions  found  only 
in  these  Epistles. 

Both  speak  of  Christ  as  the  Chief  Shepherd,  or  as  the  Great  Shepherd — a 
comparison  found  only  here. 

Both  speak  of  the  entrance  (ctcroSos)  into  Christ's  kingdom  and  glory  (Heb.  x.  19, 
and  2  Pet  i.  11),  and  both  speak  of  angels  as  subject  to  the  Son  (Heb.  i.  6,  iL  5,  and 
I  Pet  iii.  22) — expressions  found  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament 

Similarly  Christians  are  described  in  both  Epistles,  and  nowhere  else,  as  strangers 
(irtiptirt^fLoi) ;  as  having  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  or  as  having  tasted  the 
good  word  of  life  (Heb.  vi.  5,  and  i  Pet  iL  3);  as  *fed  with  milk,  and  not  )^et  fit  for 
solid  food'  (Heb.  v.  12-14,  and  i  Pet  ii.  2).  In  both,  Christians  are  exhorted 
*to  exercise  oversight  lest,'  *to  look  carefully  lest'  (^wkoitowtcs)  (Heb.  xii.  15; 
I  Pet  V.  2) ;  the  only  places  where  the  verb  is  found.  In  the  pa.ssages  where  the 
awful  results  of  apostasy  are  described  the  thought  is  alike  in  both,  and  the  guilt  is 
made  to  depend  upon  the  fact  that  the  men  whom  they  warn  had  received  a  fuller 
knowledge  (cirtyvoxriv)  of  the  truth  (Heb.  vi.  4-6,  x.  26-29,  and  2  Pet  iL  20,  21). 
The  prayer  of  the  two  apostles  is  that  God  Himself  would  be  pleased  to  perfect  them 
{KaraprUrai  vfiSii),  or  in  the  revised  text  of  Peter  KarapTi<T€i  simply,  a  phrase  found 
in  this  sense  in  these  Epistles  alone  (Heb.  xiii.  21 ;  i  Pet  v.  10).  Here  are  fifteen 
descriptions  of  Christ  and  of  Christian  men  peculiar  to  these  Epistles,  and  they 
seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  writer  of  the  Epistles  of  Peter  must  have 
seen  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Why  should  he  write  to  Jews  at  all  ?  Is  there  not  prima  fade  evidence  against 
his  writing?  True,  Peter  was  the  apostle  of  the  Circumcision,  as  Paul  was  of  the 
Gentiles ;  but  this  did  not  exclude  the  one  or  the  other  Irom  the  care  of  any  part  of 
the  Church.  Peter  was  the  first  to  win  the  Gentiles  to  the  Church.  Paul  always 
visited  the  synagogues  and  preached  to  the  Jews  in  every  city  to  which  he  went 
Nay,  he  himself  says  that  he  was  the  servant  of  all  that  he  might  gain  the  more. 
To  the  Jews  he  became  as  a  Jew,  that  he  might  by  all  means  save  some  of  them.  Nay, 
he  was  even  specially  interested  in  their  salvation.  Are  they  Hebrews  ?  So  am  I.  Are 
they  the  seed  of  Abraham?  So  am  I.  Therefore  he  says,  Brethr'in,  my  heart's  desire 
and  prayer  unto  God  for  Israel  is  that  they  may  be  saved.  And  if  this  was  his  feeling 
for  all  the  seed  of  Abraham,  how  much  more  for  those  among  them  who  were  endeared 
by  their  fellowship  in  the  Gospel  1  He  had  made  collections  in  all  parts  of  Europe 
for  the  relief  of  the  bodily  wants  of  the  saints  at  Jerusalem :  how  natural  that  he 
should  think  of  their  temptations  and  strengthen  their  hearts  to  meet  them  I 

Besides,  as  no  one  was  more  zealous  than  Paul  to  promote  the  salvation  of  his 
kinsmen,  none  was  more  capable.  He  was  a  Pharisee,  and  the  son  of  a  Pharisee, 
had  been  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  taught  according  to  the  perfect 
manner  of  the  law  of  his  fathers.  After  the  straitest  sect  of  their  religion  he  had 
lived  a  Pharisee.  He  was  therefore  eminently  qualified  to  reason  with  his  own 
nation  on  the  true  nature  and  end  of  the  Mosaic  Institutes,  and  to  handle  them  with 
all  the  learning  and  wisdom  which  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  displays. 

But  why  should  he  write  anonymously?  His  thirteen  Epistles  all  commence  with 
his  name,  which  occurs  nowhere  in  this  Epistle.  Like  the  First  Epistle  of  John,  it  is 
anonymous :  is  that  a  proof  that  it  is  not  of  apostolic  origin  ? 

The  Epistles  to  which  Paul  has  prefixed  his  name  were  all  addressed  to  Gentiles ; 
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and  as  he  was  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  he  magnified  his  office,  and  claimed  to  be 
heard  by  them  in  virtue  of  it.  But  in  addressing  Hebrews  his  position  was  different 
It  is  true  that  the  person  from  whom  the  Epistle  came  should  be  known,  for  how  else 
could  its  reception  be  ensured  ?  They  whom  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
desired  to  assure  of  the  fact  knew  well  the  hand  from  which  that  Epistle  came. 
'  Pray  for  us  that  I  may  be  restored  to  you  the  sooner ; '  *  Know  ye  that  our  brother 
Timothy  is  set  at  liberty?  with  whom,  if  he  come  shortly,  I  will  see  you.'  These 
expressions  prove  that  they  to  whom  the  Epistle  was  sent  in  the  first  instance  knew 
from  whom  it  came ;  and  the  bearer  of  the  Epistle  would  naturally  inform  them  by 
whom  it  was  sent  Hence,  as  we  find  from  external  evidence,  all  the  Eastern  and 
ancient  churches  ascribed  it  to  Paul  So  says  Eusebius ;  so  says  Pantaenus  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  earlier. 

Clearly,  therefore,  the  name  of  the  writer  was  not  withheld  from  any  desire  to 
maintain  entire  secrecy,  much  less  for  any  unworthy  purpose ;  for  the  author  was  well 
known  to  his  friends,  and  could  be  known  by  all  who  cared  to  inquire  of  them. 
Alford  indeed  remarks  on  the  gaucherie  of  the  writer  in  concealing  his  name,  and 
yet  telling  them  substantially  who  he  was,  and  concludes  that  Paul  would  never  have 
done  this ;  but  this  gaucherie^  if  it  be  such,  is  chargeable  upon  the  writer,  whoever  he 
was ;  and  as  Alford  has  the  highest  opinion  of  his  profound  sagacity,  why  charge  him 
with  what  may  be  no  gaucherie  at  all,  but  may  be  the  soundest  wisdom  ? 

The  case  is  that  the  Epistle  was  written  not  only  for  steadfast  friends,  but  for 
waverers,  for  Judaizing  Christians,  and  even  indirectly  for  unchristianized  Jews.  To 
two-thirds  of  this  last  class  he  was  specially  odious — to  the  Judaizing  Christians 
because  he  had  rebuked  Peter  openly  to  his  face,  and  maintained  the  equality  of  all 
Christians,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  under  the  Gospel ;  and  to  unchristianized  Jews 
as  the  renegade  whose  life  they  sought,  and  whose  name  would  have  deterred  them 
from  reading  anything  he  had  written.  In  the  last  two  cases  his  name  would  have 
frustrated  the  very  design  with  which  the  Epistle  was  sent 

His  Master,  who  *  witnessed  a  good  confession  before  Pontius  Pilate,'  had  set  him 
the  example.  He  withdrew  from  districts  that  refused  to  receive  Him.  He  charged 
those  who  witnessed  His  mighty  works  not  to  make  Him  known,  lest  they  should 
provoke  prematurely  the  jealousy  of  His  enemies.  He  carefully  abstained  from 
putting  stumbling-blocks  in  their  way,  lest  they  should  sin.  Paul  caught  the  same 
spirit  He  sought  to  give  no  offence  either  to  Jew  or  to  Gentile,  or  to  the  Church  of 
God.  He  never  compromised  truth,  indeed  never  concealed  the  Cross,  or  corrupted 
the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  by  human  additions,  or  by  worldly  wisdom ;  but  if  tHe 
withholding  of  his  name  was  likely  to  gain  his  end,  he  was  the  first  to  withhold  it 
If  Paul  had  been  the  author  of  this  Epistle,  there  are  good  reasons  why  he  should 
have  withheld  it ;  and  as  those  reasons  do  not  apply  with  anything  like  the  same  force 
to  any  one  else,  the  very  withholding  of  the  name,  instead  of  diminishing,  does,  in 
fact,  increase  the  probability  that  the  Epistle  is  his. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  internal  evidence  we  cannot  enter  at  length.  It  may  be 
enough  to  state  briefly  the  objections  and  the  answers  given  to  them  under  the  heads 
of  single  words ;  or  combinations  of  words ;  the  mode  of  quotation,  and  the  general 
style  of  argument  and  thought 

I.  De  Wette  quotes  a  list  of  words  used  only  in  the  Hebrews,  and  not  found  in 
the  recognised  Epistles  of  Paul.  He  takes  the  list  as  Schultz  gives  it  (see  Stuart's 
Introduction  to  the  Epistle,  pp.  308  and  289).  The  total  number  of  such  words  is  118, 
or,  omitting  six  that  are  found  in  quotations  from  the  LXX.,  112.  The  Epistle  covers 
about  twenty  pages  in  the  Oxford  Revised  Text,  so  that  words  peculiar  to  this  Epistle 
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amount  to  about  five  and  a  half  in  each  page.  In  fact,  words  of  this  class  amount, 
according  to  Forster,  to  151,  or  about  seven  and  a  half  in  each  page.  Now,  in  First 
Corinthians  there  are  230  words  peculiar  to  that  Epistle.  The  Epistle  covers  twenty- 
seven  pages,  so  that  they  amount  to  eight  and  a  half  per  page  (see  the  list  in  Stuart, 
pp.  298,  299).  If  we  take  First  Timothy^  the  case  is  much  stronger.  That  Epistle  is 
one-third  of  the  length  of  the  Hebrews^  and  it  contains  74  words  found  nowhere  else 
in  Paul's  writings — nearly  half  the  number  found  in  the  Hebrews.  The  number  of 
peculiar  Pauline  words  found  in  the  entire  New  Testament  (exoepting  the  Hebrews) 
is  791,  of  which  614  are  found  but  once,  or  in  only  one  Epistle  of  his.  These 
Epistles  cover  132  pages,  and  the  peculiar  words  amount  to  six  in  each  page.  The 
peculiar  words  of  the  Hebrews  amount,  according  to  Forster,  to  seven  and  a  half  per 
page,  and  yet  it  is  on  this  ground  that  De  Wette  questions  the  Pauline  origin  of  the 
Epistle  itself.^    • 

But  we  may  go  further.  There  are  54  words  taken  from  the  LXX.  which  are  found 
only  in  the  Hebrews  and  in  Paul's  Epistles.  There  are  2 1  words  peculiar  to  the 
Hebrews  and  PauVs  Epistles  or  speeches,  and  found  elsewhere  neither  in  the  New 
Testament  nor  in  the  LXX.  (d^Xctv,  etc — ^iXo^cfux),  and  there  are  38  words  which 
are  occasionally  found  in  the  New  Testament,  but  which  in  frequency  of  usage  are 
peculiar  to  the  Hebrews  and  to  Paul's  Epistles  (dyiacr/Ads,  used  eight  times  by  Paul  in 
Romans,  Corinthians,  Thessalonians,  Timothy,  and  Hebrews,  and  only  once  elsewhere). 
These  are  all  characteristic  words,  and  are  found  in  the  Hebrews  and  in  Paul's 
acknowledged  Epistles.  There  are  indeed  177  more  which  occur  more  than  once  in 
his  acknowledged  Epistles  (^iXort/xcto-^cu,  iroXircvco^eu,  etc),  none  of  which  are  found 
in  the  Hebrews,  and  great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  this  fact.  Here  again,  however, 
we  need  only  to  complete  the  statement  of  the  facts,  and  the  objection  is  answered 
There  are  172  words  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  Pauline,  and  yet  are  not  found  in 
the  Corinthians ;  and  there  are  159  which  are  not  found  in  the  Romans;  while  in  the 
shorter  Epistles  the  number  of  omitted  words  is  proportionately  much  larger.  These 
figures  are  subject  to  correction,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  note  below ;  but  they 
will  be  found  in  any  case  to  supply  but  a  feeble  reply  to  the  external  evidences. 

2.  The  quotations  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  are  objected  to  by  various 
writers,  and  on  various  grounds.  De  Wette  objects  to  the  number  of  them,  and  refers 
to  the  fact  that  in  Ephcsians,  Colossians,  Thessalonians,  Timothy,  and  Titus,  there 
are  not  more  than  four  or  five  quotations  in  all ;  but  the  answer  is  plain.  In  an 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  are  the  very  things  we 
should  expect.     In  fact,  while  there  are  34  quotations  in  the  Hebrews^  there  are  48 

'  I  have  adopted  these  figures  from  Stuart  and  Forster.  Dr.  Abbott  of  Harvard  has  re-exn mined 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  See  Smith's  Dictionary 
(American  edition)  under  Hebrews.  He  states  that  the  words  peculiar  to  the  First  Corinthians  are 
217,  and  the  words  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews  are  <ibout  300.  I  have  roughly  examined  Bruder's  Con- 
cordance for  the  entire  New  Testament,  with  the  result  that,  in  First  Corinthians,  the  words  used  in 
that  Epistle  are  alxiut  three  and  a  half  to  the  page ;  in  Hebrews,  six  to  the  page ;  and  in  all  the  rest  of 
Paul's  Epistles,  five.  But  two  facts  appeared  very  obvious  in  that  examination  :  (i)  In  many  of  Paul's 
Epistles — I  and  2  Tim.  and  Titus,  for  example;  £ph.  and  Col.  ;  i  and  2  Cor. — the  same  subjects 
are  discussed,  and  the  number  of  words  that  occur  twice  in  what  are  practically  parallel  passages  is 
very  considerable.  But  for  those  pnssat^es  these  words  would  be  found  only  once,  and  the  difference 
in  the  proportion  of  unusual  words  in  the  Hebrews  and  in  the  confessedly  Pauline  Epistles  would  be 
largely  diminished.  (2)  The  peculiarly  Pauline  phrases  found  in  the  Hebrews  are  both  numerous  and 
striking: — kym^  (i  Tim.  vL  12;  2  Tim.  iv.  7;  Heb.  xii.  i),  «Nirr^f^ir^M  (2  Cor.  i.  12 ;  Eph.  ii.  3; 
Heb.  X.  33,  xiiL  18),  kifart,  fii^^t,  y«X«  (in  its  metaphorical  sense),  iv2i«*f,  5Ur^»,  and  Bi*TpiZ*^4tu, 
»%rmfyu9^  /u^img,  «^«f  «*«<)•/«»,  ijf  «'ci2i/«t  (2  Tim.  iii.  1 6 ;  Heb.  xii,  7,  Revised  text),  mkUft,  ^'fUnXtt, 
0'tniiin0it,  ttymptvt^  »ir»f»»9n,  drUrm^it  (confidence),  iJ**  r«fr:i»,  etc 
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in  the  Romans ^  an  Epistle  unquestionably  Paul's,  and  addressed  to  a  mixed  church — 
Jewish  only  in  part.  The  quotations  in  the  Hebrews  are  3*5  per  page  ;  the  quotations 
in  the  Romans  are  rather  more. 

De  Wette  maintains  also  that  the  symbolical  use  and  occasional  accommodation 
of  the  Old  Testament  passages  and  ordinances  to  the  argument  in  hand  is  foreign  to 
Paul's  manner,  though  like  Philo's.  But  the  facts  are  rea]ly  the  other  way.  Paul 
uses  the  Old  Testament  in  his  acknowledged  writings  in  the  very  way  in  which  the 
Jews  were  accustomed  to  use  it.  He  sometimes  appeals  to  direct  prophetic  utter- 
ances ;  sometimes  to  similarity  of  sentiment ;  sometimes  he  accommodates  passages 
which  in  their  original  reference  have  a  local  or  temporary  meaning  to  describe  things 
that  happened  at  the  time  he  ^vrote.  Sometimes  he  appeals  to  the  Old  Testament 
for  analogical  cases  to  confirm  or  impress  the  doctrine  which  he  inculcates,  and 
sometimes  he  uses  Old  Testament  language  as  the  vehicle  of  thought  in  order  to 
express  his  own  ideas.  In  particular,  and  to  meet  De  Wette's  objection,  he  employs 
the  Old  Testament  ex  concessu  in  what  seems  an  allegorizing  sense.  It  is  thus  he 
allegorizes  on  the  history  of  Sarah  and  Hagar  (Gal.  iv. ) ;  on  the  command  of  Moses 
not  to  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  com  (i  Cor.  x.);  on  the  veil  over  the  face 
of  Moses  (2  Cor.  iii.) ;  on  the  declaration  that  a  man  should  leave  his  father  and 
mother  and  cleave  to  his  wife  (Eph.  v.).  All  these  examples  are  found  in  Paul's 
accepted  writings,  and  all  have  their  parallels  in  the  Hebrews. 

Schultz,  and  after  him  De  Welte  and  Alford,  object  to  the  manner  of  citing  the 
Old  Testament  by  Paul,  and  by  the  writer  of  the  Hebrews,  as  different  Paul,  it  is 
said,  always  appeals  to  the  Old  Testament  as  a  written  record,  whereas  the  writer  of 
the  Hebrews  quotes  it  as  the  immediate  word  of  God,  or  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Paul's 
phrase  is,  ' It  is  written ; '  the  Hebrews^  phrase  is,  *God  says,*  or  *the  Spirit  says;* 
and,  it  is  added,  Paul  never  uses  the  phrase,  '  God  says,'  which,  it  is  said,  is  found  in 
this  Epistle. 

Now  the  facts  are  that  in  twenty-one  cases  the  quotation  in  the  Hebrews,  *  He 
says*  (ct^rc,  Xcyci,  ^lyct),  is  used  generally  without  any  nominative;  in  thirteen  of 
these  God,  or  the  Lord,  is  probably  the  nominative ;  four  have  *  Christ  *  implied ;  in 
two  other  passages  '  the  Spirit '  is  expressed ;  and  once  we  have  *  the  Scripture  saith ; ' 
and  once  *that  which  was  commanded.'  In  Romans,  'It  is  written,'  or  a  similar 
form,  is  used  sixteen  times ;  *  the  Scripture  saith '  is  used  eight  times ;  *  Isaiah  saith,' 

*  Moses  saith,'  *  the  oracle  saith,'  is  used  fourteen  times.  So  the  Hebrew  usage  pre- 
ponderates even  in  the  Romans. 

The  statement  that  Paul  never  used  '  God  saith '  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that 
*God'  is  the  nominative  in  two  passages  in  the  Romans,  in  four  passages  in  the 
Corinthians^  and  in  one  in  the  Galatians.  Thrice  only,  indeed,  is  *  God,'  or  *  Lord,' 
expressed  (2  Cor.  vi.  16,  17,  18);  but  then  in  Hebrews,  out  of  fourteen  passages,  it 
is  expressed  only  once  (vi.  14). 

The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  formula  of 
quotation.  In  First  Corinthians  *  It  is  written '  is  always  used,  except  in  one  passage 
(vi.  16),  and  four  times  there  is  no  formula.  In  Second  Corinthians  *It  is  written'  is 
thrice  used ;  *  He  saith '  thrice ;  and  there  are  two  quotations  without  any  formula. 
There  is  in  fact  no  great  difference  between  the  Hebrews  and  other  Epistles,  except  that 

*  He  saith '  is  there  the  preponderating  form,  as  elsewhere  *  It  is  written  '  is  the  pre- 
ponderating form.  Even  of  these  differences  there  is  an  obvious  explanation.  The 
common  form  of  quotation  from  Scripture  among  the  Jews  was,  and  still  is,  *  It  is 
said,'  or  *  According  as  it  is  said.'  To  a  Greek  this  phrase  would  be  very  ambiguous : 
to  a  Jew  it  is  perfectly  natural  and  clear.     Of  course  this  reasoning  does  not  prove 
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that  Paul  wrote  the  Hebrews ;  but  it  proves  that,  whoever  wrote  it,  wrote  as  to  Jews, 
and  as  one  who  knew  their  ways.  It  proves,  moreover,  that  the  difference  of  quota- 
tion between  the  Hebrews  and  other  Epistles  is  trivial,  and  is  explained  by  facts  with 
which  Paul  was  perfectly  familiar. 

3.  But  what  of  the  argument  from  these  quotations?  Who  could  imagine,  it  has 
been  said,  that  the  second  Psalm,  for  example,  had  anything  to  do  with  the  resurrec- 
tion, or  that  the  eighth  Psalm  had  anything  to  do  with  our  Lord,  or  that  the  iioth 
Psalm,  with  its  reference  to  Melchizedek,  applies  to  the  Divine  priesthood  of  our 
Redeemer  ?  These  quotations,  it  has  been  said,  are  not  made  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  passages  quoted.  And  again  the  answer  is  at  hand.  The  second  Psalm  is  quoted 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  applied  to  our  Lord  by  the  apostles  (Acts  iv.  25) ;  and 
the  very  verse  quoted  in  the  Hebrews  to  prove  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  quoted 
for  the  same  purpose  by  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  33),  being  quoted  by  no  other  New  Testa- 
ment writer. 

The  eighth  Psalm  is  quoted  by  our  Lord  as  fulfilled  in  Himself  (*  Out  of  the 
mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings,'  etc) ;  and  is  made  the  basis  of  a  similar  argument  by 
Paul  in  I  Cor.  xv.  27  (*and  hast  put  all  things  under  His  feet '). 

As  for  the  i  loth  Psalm,  which  contains  the  allusion  to  Melchizedek,  our  Lord  has 
quoted  it  as  fulfilled  in  Himself,  and  it  is  recognised  as  Messianic  by  His  Jewish 
hearers.  *  Jesus  answered  and  said,  How  say  the  Scriptures  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
David?  for  David  himself  said  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit 
Thou  on  my  right  hand  till  I  make  Thy  foes  Thy  footstool  David  himself  therefore 
calleth  Him  Lord.'  If  this  use  of  the  Psalm  is  Philonistic,  as  some  have  stated,  it  is 
also  scriptural. 

In  brief,  the  common  arguments  based  on  internal  evidence  against  the  Pauline 
origin  of  the  Epistle  prove  little,  and  certainly  cannot  be  regarded  as  setting  aside 
the  external  authority. 

That  when  the  writer  of  the  Hebrews  expresses  thoughts  found  elsewhere  in  Paul's 
writings,  he  often  employs  forms  of  expression  that  differ  from  those  of  his  acknow- 
ledged Epistles,  is  admitted,  and  what  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  those  differ- 
ences may  be  is  a  question  open  to  discussion.  A  later  expression  of  the  same 
thoughts  by  the  same  writer,  a  Hebrew  original,  the  employment  of  the  pen,  and,  in 
some  degree,  of  the  style  of  another,  all  have  been  suggested  as  explanations.  We 
are  not  bound  to  decide  on  any  of  these  explanations.  What  may  be  safely  affirmed 
is,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  difficulty  that  justifies  us  in  setting  aside  the  historical 
evidence,  which  is  very  decidedly  to  the  effect  that  in  its  substance  the  Epistle  is 
Paul's. 


XL— THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  Epistle  consists  of  two  parts :  the  first  part  chiefly  doctrinal  (chap.  i.-x.  18),  the 
second  part  chiefly  practical  (x.  19-xiii.) — the  whole  abounding  in  warnings  against 
apostasy  and  unbelief. 

I.  Doctrinal. — In  the  first  part,  the  supreme  authority  of  the  gospel  and  the  in- 
feriority of  the  law  and  of  all  other  dispensations,  are  proved  by  comparing  the  heralds 
or  teachers  of  these  dispensations,  their  servants  or  priests,  their  covenants,  their 
worship,  and  their  sacrifices  (i.-x.  18). 

2.  Practical. — Upon  this  doctrinal  argument  are  based  exhortations  to  patient 
endurance  and  trust     Faith  is  shown  to  be  the  essential  and  permanent  grace ;  its 
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power  and  blessedness  are  traced  through  a  long  line  of  heroes  and  confessors,  ending 
in  Christ  Himself ;  and  the  Hebrew  Christians  are  encouraged  to  endure  trials  as 
fatherly  chastisement  common  to  all  true  sonship,and  fitted  to  promote  their  holiness. 
The  blessedness  of  the  new  covenant  is  then  used,  as  often  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Epbtle,  to  set  forth  the  awfulness  oi  apostasy  (x.  19-xii.);  and  the  Epistle  closes 
with  exhortations  to  special  duties  and  virtues,  blended  with  personal  allusions,  and 
ending  with  the  apostolic  benediction  (chap.  xiii.). 

Doctrinal  Outline  (chap.  L-x.  18). 

Christ,  the  author  and  teacher  of  the  gospel,  is  superior  to  prophets,  to  angelic 
messengers,  and  to  Moses,  the  mediator  of  the  law. 

1.  Christ  is  superior  to  prophets,  not  in  time,  indeed  (L  i,  2),  but  in  the  unity 
and  completeness  of  His  teaching  (vv.  i,  2),  and  in  His  personal  dignity  as  *  Light  of 
light,'  Son  and  Lord"  or  heir,  through  whom  the  worlds  were  made  and  are  still 
sustained  (ver.  3),  and  as  Redeemer  and  King  (vv.  2,  3). 

2.  Christ  is  superior  to  angels,  as  proved  by  His  Divine  origin,  which  difiers  from 
that  of  angels  (vv.  4,  5),  by  the  worship  they  pay  Him  (ver.  6),  by  His  office  as  eternal 
King  (vv.  8,  9)  and  as  Creator  (ver.  10),  by  His  unchangeableness,  and  by  His 
mission  to  preside  and  reign,  as  it  is  theirs  to  serve  (vv.  13,  14). 

Hence  the  practical  lesson,  Give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  this  gospel  which 
Christ  introduced,  which  apostles  and  others  attested,  and  which  God  Himself  con- 
firmed by  every  form  of  miracle,  and  by  the  varied  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (ii.  1-4). 

And  yet  this  Son  is  *  man '  also,  a  fresh  proof  of  His  superiority  to  angels,  and  of 
His  fitness  lor  His  office.  For  it  is  *  man '  who  is  to  have  supremacy  (ii.  5-8),  and  it 
is  by  His  manhood  our  Lord  becomes  our  brother  and  helper  and  sympathizing 
priest  (ii.  9-18). 

3.  Christ  is  superior  to  Moses,  one  of  the  most  faithful  of  God's  servants.  Moses 
was  apostle,  messenger,  only  ;  Christ  was  apostle  and  priest  (iii.  i).  Moses  was  part 
of  a  great  economy ;  Christ  was  the  founder  of  the  economy  itself  (ver.  3,  *  house '). 
Moses  and  his  economy  were  creations ;  Christ  was  the  creator  (ver.  4).  Moses  was 
a  servant  in  the  house ;  Christ  was  son  (vv.  5,  6) — the  first  in  another^s  house,  the 
second  in  what  was  His  own. 

Again  the  lesson  is  plain,  Be  faithful  and  obedient  and  true — a  lesson  enforced 
by  solemn  examples  and  appeals.  The  Israelites  perished  through  unbelief  (iii.  7-11), 
and  a  like  spirit  will  bring  a  like  punishment  and  create  a  new  example  (ver.  12).  The 
writer  reminds  his  readers  that  we  share  in  salvation  only  if  we  persevere  (ver.  14). 
He  appeals  again  to  the  case  of  the  Israelites  (vv.  15-19).  They  had  a  promise  and 
a  gospel  (iv.  1-3)  as  well  as  we,  and  yet  they  missed  *  the  land '  and  the  rest  that  were 
promised  them.  So  David  assures  us  that  there  is  a  truer  rest,  and  a  better  Canaan, 
which  later  generations,  and  it  may  be  we  with  them,  may  also  miss  through  the 
same  unbelief  (vv.  4-1 1).  Great  caution  is  needed,  for  the  Divine  word  discriminates, 
and  God  Himself,  who  knows  all,  is  judge  (vv.  12,  13).  And  yet  there  is  hope  even 
for  the  feeblest  believer.  Our  High  Priest  is  Son  of  God  and.  Son  of  Man.  He  is 
therefore  as  prompt  to  pity  as  He  is  mighty  to  save. 

4.  Chrisfs  priesthood  superior  to  Aaron's  (chap,  v.-vii.  28).— Every  high  priest  {a) 
must  be  one  with  those  he  represents  (ver.  i);  {b)  must  have  the  'considerate  mild- 
ness,' the  *  sweet  reasonableness '  of  one  who  knows  his  own  weakness  and  ours  ;  {c) 
must  be  prepared  to  offer  sacrifices  for  others  (vv.  2,  3);  and  having  to  act  in  matters 
relating  to  God  (d),  must  be  appointed  by  God  (ver.  4).     The  first  of  these  qualifica- 
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tions  he  has  insisted  upon  already  (chap,  ii.);  the  third  he  discusses  later  (chap, 
ix.  15-X.  18) ;  the  fourth  and  the  second  {d  and  b)  he  now  proceeds  to  prove. 

Christy  it  is  dear,  did  not  take  upon  Himself  this  office,  as  is  shown  from  the 
second  Psalm,  and  from  the  hundred  and  tenth  (w.  5,  6).  His  fitness  to  exercise 
compassion  is  proved  by  His  own  trials  and  prayers  and  tears,  and  by  the  efficacy  of 
them  (w.  7-10). 

Digression  on  the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek,  with  warnings  and  exhortations. 
The  digression  necessary,  partly  because  of  the  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the 
persons  addressed,  |>artly  because  of  the  mystery  of  the  truths  themselves  (vv.  11-14). 
Progress  in  knowledge  essential  (vL  1-3):  a  truth  confirmed  by  the  danger  of  apostasy 
(w.  4-6),  and  the  miserable  recompense  of  unfruitful  professors  (vv.  7,  8),  and  by  his 
own  hope  of  better  things  for  them,  lounded  on  the  Divine  faithfulness  and  on  their 
own  love  (vv.  9,  10).  But  he  desires  them  still  to  persevere.  Strengthened  by  the 
example  of  those  who  are  fellow-heirs  with  them  (w.  11,  12),  by  the  example  of 
Abraham,  and  by  the  promise  given  to  them,  which  promise  comes  to  us  with  a  double 
confirmation,  and  introduces  us  to  even  greater  blessedness  (vv.  19,  20). 

The  argument  is  now  resumed.  Christ  being  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchize 
dek,  is  superior  to  Aaron.  Melchizedek  was  king  and  priest  (vii.  i,  2).  His  priest- 
hood was  not  hereditary  or  temporary,  and  he  received  homage  from  Abraham,  and 
virtually  from  Levi  (w.  3-10).  And  in  all  this  superiority  Christ  shares,  and  shares 
pre-eminently.  In  dignity  and  in  authority  He  is  superior,  and  also  in  the  perfection 
of  His  work.  The  Levitical  priesthood  perfected  or  justified  none,  and  it  was  finally 
set  aside  on  the  ground  of  its  unprofitableness.  Christ's  priesthood,  on  the  other 
hand,  offers  a  sacrifice  once  for  all,  and  saves  to  the  uttermost  all  that  come  unto  God 
by  Him  (vv.  11-19).  There  are  also  other  proofs.  Christ  was  appointed  with  an 
oath,  with  a  double  oath,  with  higher  sanctions  (vv.  20,  22),  and  holds  a  permanent 
office,  while  His  character  and  sonship  give  power  to  His  office  both  with  God  and 
with  man  (w.  23-25,  26-28). 

5.  Th€  Superiority  of  the  New  Coi^enant, — ^The  efficacy,  sacrifices,  and  worship 
contrasted  with  the  imperfect  and  typical  institutions  of  the  law. 

Christ,  as  priest,  is  seated  at  God's  right  hand,  the  minister  of  a  true  tabernacle, 
not  a  typical  one,  and  has  offered  a  divine  and  heavenly  sacrifice  (viii.  1-6),  whence 
it  is  clear  that  we  have  a  better  covenant,  based  upon  better  promises,  and  pro- 
nounced by  God  Himself  to  be  superior  to  the  old  (w.  8,  9) ;  for  it  is  written  on 
men's  hearts  (ver.  10),  gives  its  blessings  to  all  (ver.  11),  and  provides  for  the  forgiveness 
of  sin  (ver.  13).  Divine  and  beautiful  as  were  the  temple  and  its  services  (ix.  1-5),  they 
belonged  rather  to  an  earthly  sia»e  (ver.  i)  than  to  a  heavenly  one  (ver.  11);  and 
showed  that  the  way  into  the  holiest  was  not  yet  open,  and  that  consciences  were  not 
at  rest.  The  whole  was  at  best  a  type  or  parable  of  a  coming  reality,  which  last  alone 
could  set  completely  right  what  was  disordered  (vv.  6-10).  All  this  Christ  has 
realized  by  the  offering  up  of  Himself  (vv.  11-14),  ratifying  the  new  covenant  by  His 
death  (vv.  15-17)  as  the  old  typical  covenant  was  ratified  by  the  blood  of  its  victims 
(vv.  8-21).  Hereby  He  has  obtained  forgiveness  (vv.  2 1,  2  2),  and  has  effectually  opened 
the  way  into  heaven,  where  He  now  appears  for  us  (ver.  24) ;  whence  He  will  come 
again  as  judge,  and  complete  His  work  as  the  Saviour  of  all  who  believe. 

The  superiority  of  His  sacrifice  is  further  proved  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  sacrifices 
of  the  law,  which  only  revealed,  and  did  not  remove  sin  (x.  1-4,  11),  by  God's  repudia- 
tion of  the  victims  and  offerings  of  the  law  (vv.  6-8),  and  by  the  preparation  and 
substitution  of  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ  (w.  5,  7,  9),  and  by  the  reality  of  the 
efficacy  of  His  sacrifice.     It  requires  and  admits  of  no  repetition — a  repetition  that  is 
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forbidden  alike  by  Christ's  position  in  glory  (w,  12,  13),  by  the  perfect  sanctification 
of  all  who  believe,  and  by  the  completeness  of  that  forgiveness  of  which  prophets  have 
long  since  spoken  (vv.  15-18). 

Practical  Lessons  and  Exhortations  (x.  19-39,  xi.  1-38,  xi.  39-xiL  11, 
xiL  12-29,  x"i«  '~25). 

Grounds  for  sUdfastness :  An  open  door  into  heaven  (x.  19),  a  new  way  of  access 
(ver.  20),  and  Christ's  appearance  in  heaven  for  us  (ver.  21). 

Stedfastness  is  strengthened  by  a  fuller  faith  in  Christ,  who  has  freed  us  from 
guilt  and  impurity  (ver.  22),  by  hope  in  the  Divine  faithfulness  (ver.  23),  by  love  of 
the  Church,  and  continued  fellowship  with  it  (w.  24,  25). 

Motives  that  ought  to  confirm  us  in  stedfastness  and  guard  us  from  apostasy : 
The  impossibility  of  finding  another  sacrifice  (ver.  26),  the  danger  and  imminence  of 
final  condemnation,  and  the  heavier  punishment  that  awaits  apostates  under  the 
gospel  (vv.  28-31).  The  same  lesson  is  enforced  by  the  memory  of  past  struggles 
and  losses,  which  are  vain  unless  we  persevere,  by  the  certainty  of  our  reward  if  we 
are  faithful,  and  by  the  fact  that  a  life  of  loving  trust  and  expectancy  is  ever  dear  to 
God  (w.  35-39). 

The  nature,  object,  and  necessity  oi  faith  (chap.  xi.  1-6).  Its  utility  in  giving 
understanding  or  perception  (ver.  2),  righteousness  (ver.  4),  heaven  (ver.  5).  Its  power 
and  blessedness  attested,  before  the  la,v,  by  the  life  and  blessedness  of  Abel,  Enoch, 
Noah,  Abraham,  etc  (w.  4-2  2) ;  under  the  law,  by  Moses,  by  the  Israelites  at  the 
Exode,  by  the  early  victories  in  Canaan,  and  by  Rahab  (w.  24-30,  41);  after  the 
law,  by  Judges  and  earlier  Prophets  (w.  32-35) ;  by  others  under  the  Kings,  and  in 
the  days  between  Malachi  and  John  the  Baptist  (vv.  35-38). 

Reasons  for  patience  (xi.  39,  40-xiL  11) :  The  example  of  the  Fathers,  who  finally 
received  their  reward,  though  it  was  long  delayed  (xi.  39;  xii.  i),  and  of  Christ  Him- 
self, who  suffered  more  than  all — the  originator  and  finisher  of  faith  (w.  2-4). 
Further  reasons  are  found  in  the  fact  that  discipline  is  a  test  of  all  sonship  (ver.  5),  an 
evidence  of  Divine  love  (ver.  6),  and  a  means  of  increasing  holiness. 

Exhortations  to  greater  earnestness  and  to  the  cultivation  of  all  virtue — (a)  what  we 
have  to  do  (w.  12-14);  (^)  and  avoid  (vv.  15-17);  (f)  and  consider  the  excellence  of 
the  Mosaic  law  (vv.  18-21),  and  the  greater  excellence  of  the  gospel  (w.  22-24).  The 
obligation  of  greater  earnestness  (w.  25-29),  and  of  all  virtue  (chap.  xiii.).  Love  of 
the  brethren  (ver.  i),  love  of  strangers  (ver.  2),  compassion  on  all  that  suffer  (ver.  3); 
purity  in  married  life,  contentment,  and  trust  (w.  4-6).  The  loving  remembrance  and 
imitation  of  departed  leaders  (vv.  8,  9),  and  a  heart  established  by  grace,  and  by  our 
participation  in  the*  great  sacrifice  of  the  Cross — ^a  sacrifice  for  sin  offered  without  the 
camp,  in  which  therefore  none,  as  in  the  sin-offering  under  the  law,  can  share  (vv. 
10,  11)  but  those  who  go  forth  without  the  camp  (w.  12,  13).  This  we  do,  offering 
continually  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  and  of  a  consistent  confession  of  Christ's 
name  (ver.  15),  with  the  added  sacrifice  of  beneficence  and  subjection  (w.  16,  17). 

The  writer  asks  the  prayers  of  Hebrew  Christians  (w.  18,  19) ;  prays  to  God  for 
them — to  God  as  the  author  of  peace  through  the  redemption  of  Christ  (ver.  20),  to 
God  as  the  giver  and  perfecter  of  all  good,  working  in  us  through  Christ  (ver.  21); 
commends  to  them  his  Epistle,  speaks  of  the  speedy  visit  of  Timothy,  and  closes  with 
the  usual  Pauline  salutation  (vv.  21-25). 
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Summary  of  Early  Evidence  on  the  Authorship  and  Genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  with  Reference  to  Authorities  accessible  mostly  to  English  Readers. 


Namb. 


aement .... 

Igiiattiiflt  .  •  . 
Polycarp      .    .    , 

Jasda  Martyr  •    . 

BarnabftsT  .  .  • 
Irataeoit  .   •   • 

Pantaeaufl  .  .  • 
Caiu^t  .... 
Miuatori  Canont . 
Vet.  Veisio  ItaL  . 
Versio  Syriaca .  . 
mppolyiiiBtt  •   . 

Ttotnmant    .   . 

Pyinlaiit    .   .   . 

Cleinent  .... 
Origen    .... 

DionysiuH  .  .  . 
Gregory  Thanm«t. 
Council  of  Antioch 
Archelaus  .  .  . 
Peter,  Bp.  .  .  . 
Alexander  .  .  . 
Council  of  Nice  • 
Methodius  .  .  . 
Gregory  Nazianzen 
buaebius      .    .    . 

Chryiostom .    .    . 
Council  of  Laodicea 
Victorinust  .    .     . 
Council  of  Carthage 

Cyril 

Jerome    .... 

Damascus  .  .  . 
Eoiphaniua .  .  • 
HiUry     .... 

Lucifer    .... 

Basil 

Aihaaaiiua .    .    . 

Ambrose .    .    .  .  , 

Amphilixhins  .  .  , 

PIUliutTinst   .  . 

Theorloret   .    .  •  , 

Theodore     .    .  .  , 

Augustine    .    •  •  , 

Ephrem  .    .    •    .  , 

Inn^icent.    .    .     .  , 

Sahidic  Version    .  , 

MS&  Alex.  Vat. .  . 

Sinaitic  Ephr. .  , 

Coislin(F.)      .,  . 

Canioes  Apostolid  . 

Rnffinus 


Placs. 


R<une. 

Antioch 
Smyrna 


Lyons 
Alexandria 
Rome .  . 
Rome .  . 
Italy  .  . 
Palestine 
Italy  .    . 

Africa     • 

Africa     . 

Alexandria 
Alexandria 

Alexandria 
Caesarea  . 
Antioch  . 
Mesopotamia 
Alexandria 
Alexandria 
Nice  .    . 
Lycia .    . 
Nyssa     . 
Ossarea. 


Landicea 
Africa 
Africa      . 

Jerusalem 
Palestine  and 

Rome 
Rome 
Consuntia 
Poictiers . 

Cagliari  . 
Caesarea . 
Alexandria 

Mnan  . 
Iconium  • 
Hresda  . 
Cvrus .  . 
Cilida  . 
Hippo     . 

Palestine 
Rome.  • 
Egypt     . 


Datb. 


Sicily. 


70-90 

107-11S 
80-250 

to3*-i67* 

ad  Cent. 

I30*-20o' 

i55-ai6 
190 
soo 

900f 

aoof 
930*  d. 

348-358 

3ao,*d. 
■53»  d. 

947 
aia-370 
369 
270 
300 
3»3 
3»5 
31X 
33a 
340 

347-4" 

397 

349 
345-4ao 

367 
350- 368 

370 
37« 
373 

374 
380 
380 
393 
394 
395 

397 

40a 
4th  Cent. 
4th,  5lh, 
6th  Cen- 
turies 
Unceit'n 
330-410 


EVIDBMCB. 


Quotes  largely :  no 

Saotestwice 
uotes  once  more  .... 

Quotes  thrics 

Quotes  onceT 

Quotes  twice :  once  as  Paul's 
Ascribes  it  to  Paul .    .     .     .    ^ 
Does  not  include  it  in  Paul's  Epistles 
lioes  not  seem  to  include  it. 
Puts  it  among  Canonical  Books   . 

/s  tatd  not  to  quoto  tt,  hut  quott* 

tkrico 
Ascribes  to  Bamaba«,  and  spe€kk* 

of  it  as  Apostolic  in  doctrino 
Does  not   quote,   and    speaks  of 

Epistles  to  Seven  Churches 
Sa3rs  Paul  wrote  it  in  Hebrew .    . 
Says  Paul  gave  the  thoughts,  and 

quotes  it  as  his 
Ascribes  it  to  Paul 

n  ,»...... 

Quotes  It  twice . 

Ascribes  it  to  Puil 

i»      ^  y,     .....    . 

Quotes  It  ........    . 

Ascribes  it  to  Paul 

Discusses  the  whole  question,  and 

ascribes  it  to  Paul 
Ascribes  it  to  Paul ...... 

Speaks  of  Eps.  to  Seven  Churches 
Ascribes  it  10  Paul 

Ascribes  it  to   Paul :    notes   the 

Latin  feeling 
Ascribes  ii  to  Paul 

t»  »i    •    •    •    •    .    . 

>»  »,.••... 

*•  i»    •    •    .    •    .    . 

f«  »,     •    .    •    •    .    . 

•t  J,    •    •    .    .    .    . 

With  some  doubt,  ascribes  it  to 

Paul 
Ascribes  it  to  Paul 

Includes  the  Epistle. 
Hebrews  is  included  among  the 
Epistles  of  Paul 

Ascribes  it  to  Paul 


Rkfbxbncs. 


Jacobson's  Patr.  Apost. ;  Stuart, 

»•  77.  94- 
Aiite-Nic.  Fathers,  pp  190,350. 
Routh's  Op.  Eccl.  z,  13, 34.    See 

Forster.  p.  547. 
Ante>Nicene  !■  athen ;  Westcott, 

P-  >47. 
Ante-Nicene  Fathers. 
Ante-Nic  Fathers,  Ir.  1,338, 176. 
Routh,  i.  376 :  Westcott,  309. 
Wordsworth,  367 ;  Westcott. 

Stuart,  i.  Z44. 

Ante-Nicene  Fathers. 

Delitssch. 

Ante-Nicene    Fathers,  p.  30; 

Westcott. 
Westcott,  31 1 ;  Wordsworth,  365. 
Wordsworth,    337 ;    Stuart,   i. 

127. 
Westcott,  -^10. 

Cardinal  Mat ;  Wordsworth. 
Roiith,  iii.  298. 
Routh,  V.  127,  149, 
Ruuih.  iv.  35. 
Lard«>er,  ii*  302. 
Word-* worth,  Intr.  365. 
Westcott,  339. 
Wordsworth,  p.  [231. 
Wordsworth,  364 ;  Delitx.  la 

Westcott,  485. 
We*tcoif,  p.  483. 
Routh.  iii.  453. 

Cave,   Hi^t.  Lit.  368;  Words- 
worth [33] :  Westcott,  483. 
Westcott.  491. 
Wordbworth,  30,  31 ;  Delitzsch, 

12. 

Wordsworth  [38]. 

Wordsworth,  p.  16. 

Westcott;  Wordsworth,   Intro. 

368. 
Westcotf,  404. 
Westcott,  397. 
Lardner,  ii.  400^  iii.  9 ;  Cramer's 

Catena. 
Lardner,  iii.  330.  i ;  Davidson. 
W«  rdswdhh,  p  [22]. 
Wordsworih,  p.  [aoj. 
Wordsworth,  Intro.  364. 
Westcott,  393. 
Wordsworth,  p.  [34]. 

Lardner,  ii.  483. 
Westcott,  513. 

Tischendorl,  N.  T.  1858,  p.  555. 
>»  »»  *t 

Words.  Canon,  85  p.  [36].' 
Words,  p.  [19) ;  West.  510. 


*  Indicates  proximate  dates. 

t  Authorities  supposed  not  10  refer  to  the  Epistle,  but  leeHy  refeniag  to  it 

%  Writers  of  the  Latin  or  Western  Church. 
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OUTLINE  OF  THE  ARGUMENT  ON  THE  AUTHORSHIP. 


Was  the  Epistle  written  hj  ApoUos,  p.  i ;  or  by  Barnabas,  p.  a ;  or  by  Clement  or  by  Luke,  p.  3. 
Was  it  written  by  Paul? 

External  Testimony. 

It  was  written  in  his  lifetime  and  has  his  usual  authorization,  p.  4.     (See  also  pp.  12  and  13.) 

Peter's  Testimony,  p.  5 ;  Clement  and  other  Apostolic  Fathers^  p.  5. 

Eastern  Testimony — 

^      Palestine — Cyril,  Jerome,  Edsebius,  Gregory,  Chrysostom,  pp.  6,  7. 

Asia  Minor — Gregory,  Amphilochius,  Theodore,  etc.,  p.  7. 

Alexandrian  ff>//^rj— Pantsenas,  Clement,  Athanasius,  Origen,  Dionysius,  pp.  7,  8. 

Greek  Mss.  and  Versions,  p.  8. 
Western  Testinunty — 

Cyprian,  Victorinus,  Hilary,  p.  8;  Hippolytus,  p.  9;  Caius,  Muratorian  Canon,  etc.,  p.  lO; 
Clement,  Irenaeus,  Decretals,  Jerome,  p.  II. 

Internal  Testimony  (p.  12). 

Peter.     Why  Paul  should  write  to  Hebrews,  p.  13. 

(i)  Words  found  only  in  Hebrews— style,  p.  14. 

(2)  Quotations,  and  mode  of  introducing  them,  pp.  15,  16. 

(3)  Arguments  based  on  quotations,  p.  17. 
Result 


English  readers  may  be  glad  to  have  a  few  books  named  which  they  will  find  specially  helpful : — 
Gouge's  (W.)  Commentary  on  the  Epistle,  being  the  substance  of  thirty  years*  Wednesday's  lectures 
(two  vols.  fol.  1655),  is  still  held  in  high  esteem  ;  Owen's  (Dr.  J.)  Exposition  of  the  Hebrews  (in  four 
vols,  folio,  1668-74)  is  full  of  elaborate,  doctrinal,  and  experimental  comments ;  Maclean's  (A.) 
Paraphrase  pnd  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  is  very  judicious  and  excellent,  and  deserves  to  be  better 
known ;  Brown's  (Dr.  John)  Exposition  is  rich  in  evangelical  and  practical  comment,  though  less 
critically  accurate  than  is  usual  in  his  expositions  ;  for  the  argument,  and  for  pithy,  striking  suggestion, 
Bengbl's  Gnomon  will  never  be  consulted  without  advantage;  Bleek  and  Delitzsch  are  very 
helpful  for  verbal  criticism,  and  the  last  for  doctrinal  exposition ;  Tholuck  and  Ebrard  and  Stuart 
are  each  helpful  in  all  departments ;  Alford  is  on  this  Epistle  largely  indebted  to  Delitzsch,  and  is 
generally  good ;  for  Rabbinical  learning,  the  English  reader  may  turn  with  profit  to  Owen  and 
Lightfoot  and  Gill ;  as  the  scholar  may  turn  to  Wetstein,  and  Schoetgenius  and  KuinoeL 
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TO   THE    HEBREWS. 

(This  is  the  only  heading  of  the  Epistle  sanctioned  by  the  most  ancient 

authorities.) 


[The  marginal  parallel  passages  in  clarendon  type  are  the  passages  from  the  originals  of  which  the 
words  of  the  text  are  taken.  In  citing  these,  figures  in  brackets  give  the  Hebrew  or  Greek 
reference ;  when  (7r.  or  Htb,  is  added,  it  indicates  from  which  text  the  quotation  is  taken.] 


Chapter  I.  i-II.  4. 

TJie  excellency  of  the  New  Dispensation— proved  by  tlie  superiority  of  Christ  to 
Prophets  and  Angels,  as  Son  of  God,  Creator,  Redeemer^  and  King,  i.  1-14. 
— Cofisequent  Responsibility,  ii.  1-4. 

1  /'"^  OD,  who  at  sundry  times  and  *in  divers  manners  spake*  '"g^g"- *'*" 

2  V_J  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by"  the  prophets,  hath  ^fe;j;f • 
*in  these  last  days'  ^spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son,*  ^  whom  he  c\lA\^^, 
hath*  appointed  heir  of  all  things,  'by  whom  also  he*  made  ^K•.t^8"'^ 

3  the  worlds;  ^who  being  the  briglitness  of  his  glory,  and  the  ^tliij^s?*' 
express  image 'of  his  person,'  and  ^upholding  all  things  by  fem"*vuf.i7. 
the  word  of  his  power,  *  when  he  had  by  himself  purged  our*  'iCor.\iii.6; 
sins,  *sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high;    cS.'i."I"6.'* 

4  being  made"  so  much  better  than  the  angels,  as  *he  hath  by    x?v*i!*' 

5  inheritance  obtained**  a  more  excellent  name  than  they.  For  Phii.*ii. 6;' 
unto  which  of  the  angels  said  he  at  any  time,  /Jo  1.4; 

'  Thou  art  my  Son,  ,  ^f«^-.l^- " 

_,.,,_,  ,         -  Ach.  vii.  27, 

This  day  have  I  begotten  thee  r  .»«• ".  »4. »«. 

^  *>  f  Pi.  az.  (olz.) 

And  again,  i;Eph  i.ao; 

**  Dan.  vu.  14 ; 

**  I  will  be  to  him  a  Father,  ch-  ^i"-  >»  «• 

19,  XII.  2 ; 

And  he  shall  be  to  me  a  Son  ?  j.i^*'^"''"- 

6  And  again,  when  he  bringeth  in"  ''the  first-begotten  into  the  /pI^'ji.V''**" 
world,  he  saith,  *  And  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him.    clVs.^^^* 

7  And  of  the  angels  he  saith,  '"li^^L 

>  Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits,"  JJ^ii'e;  p.. 

And  his  ministers  a  flame  of  fire.  i.RoS.wu.'J5i 

8  But  unto  **  the  Son  he  saith,  r^I.  it* 

o  Dent  TTXtl. 

^  having  m  many  portions  and  in  many  ways  spoken  'in  Pi.  xotIL 

*  read,  at  the  end  of  these  days  *  in  one  who  is  Son  *  omit  hath    Jp^\7'„ 

*  he  also  '^  very  impress  ^  substance  /Pi.  otr! 

*  omit  by  himself  and  our,  and  tr,  made  purification  of  sins  ^       (oW-)  *• 
'*  having  become              ^*  obtained              "  or,  when  he  again  bringeth  in 

*•  or,  winds  **  or,  of,  as  in  ver.  7 
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24  TO  THE  HEBREWS.  [Chap.  L  i-II.  4. 

*  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever : 
A  sceptre  of  righteousness  '*  is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom. 
9  Thou  hast  loved  righteousness,  and  hated  iniquity ; 

Therefore  God,  even  thy  God,  ''hath  anointed  thee 
With  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows. 

10  And, 

'  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  "  the  foundation 
of  the  earth ; 
And  the  heavens  are  the  works  of  thine  hands : 

11  *  They  shall  perish ;  but  thou  remainest ; 

And  they  all  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment ; 

12  And  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  fold  them  up, 
And  they  shall  be  changed : " 
But  thou  art  the  same, 
And  thy  years  shall  not  fail. 

13  But  to  '•  which  of  the  angels  said  he**  at  any  time, 

" Sit"  on  my  right  hand, 
Until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool  ? 

14  "Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  n^inister  ^'p^^- Jjj^Ji-, 
for  *^  them  who  shall  be  ^  heirs  of  salvation  ?  " 


fFLZlT. 


rin.  Ixi.  i; 

Acts  iv  27, 

X.  38. 
#PB.olL(cL) 

t  Iml  xzxiv.  4, 

U.  6:  M«c. 

x«»v.  35 ;  a 

Pet.  iii.  7, 10; 

Rev.  xxi.  I. 
»Ver.  3;  Pi. 

OK.(OiX.)l; 

Mat.zxu.44; 

Mk.  xii.  36; 

Lu.  XX.  4a ; 

du  X.  la. 
V  Gen.  xiz.  i(S, 

xxxii.  1,3,24; 

Ps.  xxxiv.  7, 

xcL  iz, 

ciii.  90j  31 ; 

Dan.  iii.  a8. 

vii.  10,  X.  1 1 ; 

Mat.xviii.io; 

Lu.  i.  19, 

ii.  9,  13; 

Acts  XI  i.  7, 

etc,xxvu.33. 
wRom.viii.  17: 

Tit.  iii.  7 ; 

Ja^  u.  5 ; 


Ps.  Ixviti. 
17;  Acts 

Chap.  ii.  i.  Therefore  we  ought  to  give  the  more  earnest  heed  to    qJ;,5j.:  ^^ 
the  things  which  we  have  heard,"  lest  at  any  time  we  should  -^ ^j^TieJtJv! 

2  let  t/iem  slip."  For  if  the  word  "'spoken  by  angels  was"  sted-  I'^^lx'y^ile. 
fast,  and  -^ every  transgression  and  disobedience  received  a  just  'xu.'ai.'**''^' 

3  recompence  of  reward  ;  '  how  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  "^Mk-'C't^J' 
great  salvation ;  *  which  at  the  first  began  to  be  spoken  by"  ^u;.*i.'a. 
the  Lord,  and  was  *  confirmed  unto  us  by  them  that  heard  '^ActixSJir* 

4  Aim;  ^God  also  bearing  tAem  witness," '' both  with  signs  and  x^xiii^ 
wonders,  and  with  divers  miracles,  and  'gifts*'  of  the  Holy  4/ActsiL3a,^3. 
Ghost,  -^  according  to  his  own  will  i 


/Eph.  i.  s,  J 


"  r^a^y  and  the  sceptre  of  {and  tr,)  uprightness  *•  didst  lay 

^'  read  atid  ir,  roll  them  up ;  as  a  garment  also  shall  they  be  changed 

*•  £7r,  of,  €u  in  ver,  7  "  hath  he  said  *®  Sit  thou 

**  i.e.  to  do  service  on  behalf  of  **  who  are  to  obtain  salvation 

*'  that  were  heard  **  drift  away  from  them 

**  through— by  means  of — ^angels  became,  or  proved  to  be 

**  witness  with  (hem    '^  manifold  miracles  (powers),  and  different  distributions 


Vers.  I,  2.  The  author  contrasts  the  gradual 
and  multiform  revelations  given  of  old  in  the 
person  of  the  prophets,  with  the  revelation  given 
at  the  end  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  in  the 
person  of  Him  who  is  Son. — God  who  .  .  .  tpake ; 
rather,  God  having  spoken  ;  the  Greek  express- 
ing 1^^  preliminary  nature  of  former  communica- 
tions. ^Sundry  times  describes  rather  the  many 
imperfect  revelations — which  were  still  parts  of 
one  whole  —  given  through  Enoch,  Abraham, 
Moses,  etc,  each  knowing  in  part  only ;  as 
divert  maanen  points  to  the  many  ways  in 
which  the  revelations  were  given-:-mysterious 
promise,   pregnant  type,   dark  prophecy,   or  it 


may  be,  though  less  probably,  dream,  vision, 
audible  utterance;  while  under  the  Gospel  the 
revelation  is  the  life  and  dying  and  explicit 
teaching  of  Christ,  with  the  added  enlighten- 
ment—still in  Christ — of  the  Holy  Spirit.  .  .  . 
God  spake  in  the  prophets,  as  he  spake  in  one 
who  waa  Son.  So  the  preposition  means,  indicat- 
ing not  so  much  instrumentality  'through  them,* 
asGodmthem,  abiding  and  inspiring.  .  .  .  'One 
who  was  Son.'  Such  is  the  force  of  the  original 
where  there  is  no  article,  in  contrast  to  the 
prophets  of  the  previous  clause,  llic  complete- 
ness, the  unity,  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
revelation  that  closes  the  preliminary  and  partial 
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Chap.  I.  i-II.  4.] 


TO  THE  HEBREWS. 


35 


lessons  of  the  old  economy  is  the  theme  that  fills 
the  writer's  mind.  .  .  .  The  Son  of  God — incarnate 
as  we  afterwards  learn  (iL  14) — is  in  His  life  and 
death  and  teaching  the  full  revelation  of  the 
Father,  and  of  all  that  is  essential  to  salvation. — 
At  the  end  of  theie  dayi.  Such  is  the  corrected 
text.  I'he  common  text  speaks  of  the  Son  as 
introducing  the  new  economy  ;  the  corrected  text 
speaks  of  Him  as  closing  the  old.  Christ's  king- 
ship really  began  at  Pentecost ;  but  the  last  days 
of  the  old  economy  continued  overlapping  the 
new  till  Jerusalem  was  overthrown,  and  the 
possibility  of  keeping  the  Levitical  law  had  passed 
away  (Heb.  viil  13).  The  Epistle  thus  pre- 
pares all  readers  for  the  overthrow  which  is  seen 
to  be  at  hand,  and  which  was  to  prove  a  sore 
temptation  even  to  Christian  Jews. — Beir,  pos- 
sessor, like  the  'heritor'  of  Scotland  and  the 
h^cs  of  the  old  Roman  law  (Justinian,  Inst, 
xi.  19).  Already  Christ  was  Lord,  and  whatever 
was  God's  was  His  also  (Acts  ii.  36 ;  John  xviL 
10). — By  whom,  through  rather,  ue,  by  whose 
agency  or  instrumentality. — The  worldfl.  The 
Greek  word  in  this  passage  describes  all  things  as 
existing  in  time,  and  in  successive  economies, 
natural  and  moraL  Elsewhere  the  world  often 
represents  the  world  in  its  material  order  and 
beauty  (Heb.  iv.  3,  ix.  26),  or,  as  inhabited,  the 
world  of  men  (Heb.  i.  6,  iL  5.)  In  the  second  of 
these  senses,  the  word  is  sometimes  used  to  mark 
a  spirit  or  temper  as  opposed  to  the  Gospel  (Heb. 
xi.  7  ;  Jas.  iv.  4  ;  I  John  v.  4.) 

Ver.  3.  The  brightnew--the  effulgence— ot  the 
divine  glory,  with  allusion  probably  to  the  \isible 
glory  of  the  Shekinah  over  the  mercy-seat,  though 
the  meaning  is  oeeper.  '  Light  of  (i.e.  emanating 
from  Him  who  is  the)  light.' — TheezpreflS  image, 
the  impress  or  stamp  wiierein  and  whereby  the 
divine  essence  is  made  manifest :  and  all  this  He 
is  in  His  own  nature,  so  the  Greek  implies 
('being,*  comp.  John  i.  i),  not  that  He  became 
so  by  incarnation.  'Image  of  his  penon'  is 
not  felicitous.  The  earlier  rendering,  substance 
(Tyndale,  essence  or  nature),  is  more  accurate. — 
And  bearing,  upholding  and  directing  all  things 
by  the  word,  iht/iai  of  His  power,  when  (rather 
after)  he  had  made  purification  of  sins,  i.e,  had 
aioned  for  them,  Mkt  down,  etc. 

What  higher  honour  can  be  given  to  our  Lord  ? 
He  is  the  glory — the  love  and  holiness  of  God 
made  visible ;  the  very  essence,  the  natu«*e  of  the 
Father  in  lovin;j  embodiment.  He  therefore 
that  has  the  Son  has  the  Father  also. 

Note  that  God  not  only  acted  in  creating  all 
thing^ ;  He  acts  still  in  upholding  them.  A 
creation  regulated  by  dead  law  alone  is  not 
Scripture  teaching  (see  Acts  xviL  24,  25,  He  is 
iiving  to  all  life  and  all  things,  27,  2S).  And  it 
is  in  and  through  Christ  this  is  done. 

Ver.  4.  Having  become,  after  He  had  made 
at  nement  for  sin,  as  much  roperior  to  the 
angds,  ae  he  has  obtained  a  name  far  mote 
excellent  than  they.  His  greatness  is  partly 
essential  and  partly  acquired  (see  Phil.  ii.  6- 11). 
The  first  He  had  as  Son  before  the  world  was  ; 
the  second  He  obtained  through  His  incarnation, 
and  after  He  had  suflTered. 

Vers.  5-14.  Now  follows  the  proof  of  this 
superiority — in  name  and,  as  name  generally 
implies  in  Scripture,  in  nature. 

Ver.  5.  My  Son.  Again  by  position  the  em- 
phasis is  on  this  name,  and  on  the  relation  it 


describes  :  Xy  Son  art  then,  to-day  have  I  be- 
gotten thee.  These  words  have  been  referred  to 
the  incarnation,  when  the  'holy  thing'  born  of 
the  Virgin  was  called  Son  of  God  (Luke  i.  3$) ; 
or  to  His  resurrection  and  exaltation,  when  He  is 
marked  out  as  Son  of  God  in  regal  dignity,  *  in 
power*  as  Messianic  King  (Rom.  i.  4).  This 
last  view  is  favoured  by  Acts  xiii.  32,'  33,  where 
this  identical  promise  is  said  to  be  fulfilled  unto 
us  when  God  raised  up  Jesus.  Others  refer  the 
words  to  the  essential  nature  of  our  Lord,  as  Son 
of  the  Pother  by  'eternal  generation,'  as  it  is 
called.  God  sent  the  Son,  it  is  said,  and  so  He 
had  dignity  before  His  incarnation  and  before  His 
resurrection.  The  fact  is,  the  word  Son  describes 
His  relation  to  the  Father,  both  personal  and 
official ;  and  '  I  have  begotten  thee '  applies  to 
every  state  to  which  the  word  'Son*  applies—- 
His  original  nature,  His  incarnation,  and  His 
kingship.  In  the  following  verse  He  is  called 
'  the  first-begotten  * — a  title  not  given  to  Him  in 
connection  with  His  incarnation,  but  describing 
His  dignity  and  rights.  He  is  called  first -be- 
gotten, never  fixsi-created,  for  all  things  belong 
to  Him,  as  all  things  were  made  by  Him.  This 
expression,  the  first-begotten,  is  peculiar  in  this 
figurative  sense  to  Paul  s  writings  (Rom.  viii.  29 ; 
Col.  i.  IS,  18 ;  Rev.  i.  5  ;  comp.  Heb.  xii.  23). 

Ver.  6.  And  in  accordance  with  this  relation, 
whenever  (to  quote  another  passage,  '  again  ')  He 
bn'ngeth  or  leadeth  (literally  '  shall  have  led ')  in 
the  fint-begotten  into  the  world,  he  eaith,  *  Let 
all  the  angela  of  God  worship  him.'  Here  are 
several  difficulties.  The  quotation  from  Ps.  xcvii.  7 
is  not  exact,  as  most  of  the  quotations  in  this 
Epistle  are.  In  Deut.  xxxii.  43  the  very  words 
are  found  in  the  Septuagint;  but  there  are  no 
words  corresponding  to  them  in  the  Hebrew  text. 
The  Psalm  belongs  to  the  Messianic  Psalms,  and 
the  exact  words  of  Deuteronomy  describe  the 
welcome  given  to  the  Messianic  King.  Two 
passages  are  here  blended  in  one.  Some  trans- 
late *  bringeth  or  leadeth  again,'  and  refer  the 
words  to  our  Lord's  second  coming  alone.  But 
'  bringeth  in '  is  hardly  appropriate  to  the 
second  coming  ;  and  the  use  ot  an  expression  that 
describes  an  indefinite  future  is  justified  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  Quotation  of  what  was  spoken 
long  ago,  from  which  time  the  futurity  begins. 
It  is  therefore  better  to  regard  the  language  as 
fulfilled  whenever  Christ  is  introduced  into  the 
world  of  men.  Then — at  His  birth,  His  resurrec- 
tion, His  kingdom — is  He  the  object  of  angelic 
worship.  —The  angele.  The  H  ebrew  of  Ps.  xcvii. 
7  is,  •  all  ye  mighty  or  divine  ones,*  a  word  applied 
to  God,  and  applicable  to  magistrates,  and  to  all 
who  had  a  divine  message  and  spoke  in  God's 
name  (John  x.  34).  Comp.  *  The  divine  in  man,' 
'The  divine  disciples  sat.'  Divine  though  they 
be,  the  Son  is  exalted  above  them  all— in  His 
nature,  and  in  the  reverence  paid  Him.  (See  on 
ii.  6.) 

Ver.  7.  As  to  angeh,  moreover,  they  M'ere 
made  by  Him  (not  begotten).  They  are  spirits, 
not  sons  ;  and  His  servants  or  ministers,  a  '  flame 
of  fire.'  Some  render  *  spirits*  by  'winds,'  and 
read,  '  He  maketh  His  angels  as  winds,  passive, 
swift,  and  untiring.'  They  do  His  will,  as  do  the 
tempest  and  the  lightning.  In  the  Hebrew  of 
the  Psalm  (civ.  4)  either  meaning  is  possible,  '  He 
maketh  the  winds  or  spirits  His  messengers,'  or 
'  His    messengers    spirits  *    or    winds.      In   the 
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Scptuagint,  and  so  here,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
only  allowable  meaning  is,  'His  angels  or 
messengers  winds '  or  *  spirits.'  The  rendering  of 
the  Greek  by  winds  is  very  rare  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  is  indeed  found  only  here,  and 
possibly  in  John  iii.  8.  lu  ver.  14,  the  angels  are 
expressly  called  'ministering  spirits^ — a  name 
that  recalls  both  the  names  given  in  ver.  7, 
spirits  and  ministers.  They  are  His  workmanship, 
not  His  sons  ;  and  they  are  all  either  *  spirits '  or 
material  elements,  or  as  material  elements  ;  *  a 
flame  of  fire,*  an  allusion  perhaps  to  a  Jewish 
interpretation  of  seraphim — *  the  burning  ones/ 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  A.V.  seems  prefer- 
able to  the  marginal  rendering. 

Ver.  8.  But  whatever  the  difficulties  in  the 
minute  interpretation  of  those  verses,  the  general 
sense  is  clear.  Angels  are  all  sulx>rdinaie ;  while 
to  Christ  are  given  names  of  a  very  different  im- 
port— God  and  Lord,  and  highest  dignities — a 
sceptre  and  a  throne,  a  kingdom.— A  sceptre  of 
zignteoiuneBS.  or  rather  of  nprightneM,  as  the 
word  is  translated  in  the  Old  Testament.  If  this 
change  be  made,  it  may  then  be  said  that  right- 
eous, righteousness,  just,  justify,  justification,  are 
throughout  the  New  Testament  forms  of  the  same 
Greek  word.  His  character  befits  His  kingdom. 
His  is  a  sceptre  of  uprightness.  He  loves  right- 
eousness and  hates  iniquity,  showing  herein  the 
very  nature  of  the  Father. 

Ver.  9.  The  dignity  of  the  God-man  He  owes 
to  His  Father.  God  anointed  Him  as  King  and 
Piiest,  and  gave  Him  honours  such  as  kin^, 
prophets,  priests — His  *  fellows,  *  associates  that  is, 
not  necessarily  equals — never  knew.  He  there- 
fore ts  now  the  One  Priest,  the  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords  (see  Eph.  i.  21).  lliis  supremacy 
is  a  joy  to  all  who  trust  and  obey  Him.  Nay,  the 
earth  itself  is  called  to  rejoice  because  He 
reigneth.  The  anointing  oil  that  consecrates 
Messiah  Priest  and  King  is  oil  of  gladness 
indeed ! 

Of  these  quotations,  ver.  8  is  taken  from  Ps. 
xlv.,  which  Jewish  commentators  maintain  to  be 
written  of  the  Messiah  ;  ver.  9  is  taken  from  a 
passage  that  speaks  of  Solomon,  and  of  Cinist  as 
antitype  ;  and  ver.  10  is  taken  from  a  Psalm 
(cii.  25-27)  that  seems  to  speak  of  Jehovah  only  ; 
and  yet  vers.  13-16  of  that  Psalm  are  connected 
with  the  Messianic  kingdom.  Creating  power 
and  immortality  are  here  ascribed  to  the  Son,  as 
in  ver.  13  universal  empire  is  given  to  Him. 
The  quotation  in  ver.  13  is  from  Psalm  ex.,  a 
strictly  Messianic  Psalm  (see  Matt.  xxii.  43,  44). 

Ver.  II.  Thny  all,  i.f,  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  The  language  and  the  imagery  are  taken 
laigely  from  Isa.  xxxiv.  4  and  li.  6. 

Ver.  12.  As  a  mantle  shalt  thou  roll  them 
up,  as  a  garment  also  shall  they  be  changed 
— a  quotation  from  Ps.  cii.,  with  the  words  *  as  a 
garment*  added,  on  the  authority  of  the  best 
MSS,  The  heavens  and  the  earth  are  to  be 
rolled  up  as  done  with,  and  they  are  to  be  changed 
for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness. 

Ver.  13.  Sit  thon,  etc.,  from  Ps.  ex.  I.  The 
right  hand  is  the  place  of  authority  and  honour. 
Thy  footstool,  lit.  a  footstool  of  thy  feet — not  a 
resting-place  for  the  feet,  but  what  is  to  be 
trodden  under  by  them.  The  application  of  this 
Psalm  to  the  Messiah  is  accepted  by  the  Jews,  as 
appears  from  the   Targums    and  other  Jewish 
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writings,  is  affirmed  by  Christ  (.Matt.  xxii.  43-46) 
and  by  His  apostles  (Acts  ii.  34,  35  ;  i  Cor.  xv.  25 ; 
Eph.  i.  20-23),  A'^^  ^y  different  passages  in  this 
Epistle.  Whom  else  could  Davil  acknowledge  as 
his  Lord  ?  and  to  whom  else  did  God  swear  that 
he  should  be  a  priest  for  ever  ? 

Ver.  14.  Are  they  not  all  ministering  iplritsf 
— a  blending  in  reverse  order  of  the  expressions 
found  in  ver.  7.  The  play  upon  the  words 
'  ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to  minister '  is  not 
in  the  Greek.  The  original  is  simply  '  ministering 
spirits  continually  sent  forth  on  (or  for)  service. 
1  he  word  here  rendered  *  ministering '  is  used  in 
N.  T.  to  express  the  temple  service  ;  and  the 
word  rendered  'ministry*  or  service  is  a 
form  of  the  word  that  expresses  deaconship 
or  subordinate  service  (generally.  The  worship 
and  the  work  of  angels  is  carried  on  in  the 
great  temple  of  nature  and  grace,  and  their 
service  originates  in  the  needs  an<i  claims  of  those 
who  are  soon  to  possess  complete  salvation.  Of 
their  ministry,  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  believe, 
we  have  many  examples  under  both  Testaments. 
It  is  none  the  less  real  now  that  it  is  unseen. 

Chap.  ii.  1-4.  These  verses  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  first  chapter,  and  scarcely  less 
closely  with  the  subseauent  verses  of  the  second. 
It  is  characteristic  of  these  warnings  and  exhorta- 
tions that  they  never  interrupt  the  thought,  'lliey 
spring  naturally  from  what  precedes,  and  lead  as 
naturally  to  what  follows. 

Ver.  I.  We  have  heard,  rather  '[the  things] 
heard.*  an  expression  less  definite,  and  intended  to 
inc  ude  all  that  was  s;)oken  by  our  Lord  and  by 
His  servants,  whatever  was  heard  by  them  and 
reported  to  us,  or  directly  by  ourselves.  The 
dignity  of  the  messenger  adds  greatly  to  the 
responsibility  of  those  who  hear  the  message  (Mark 
xii.  6). — Lest  haply,  possibly,  we  drift  away 
fh>m  them.  The  A.  V.  (Met  them  slip ')  i^  in  a 
genera]  sense,  accurate  ;  but  it  fails  to  represent 
the  figure,  and  conceals  pnrt  of  the  lesson.  It  is 
not  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  that  slip  away,  but  we 
who  slip  or  *  fleten '  past  them,  as  WiclifTe  ex- 
pressed it.  The  word  well  describes  the  subtle 
power  of  temptation.  We  have  simply  to  do 
nothing,  and  we  shall  be  carried  along  to  our 
ruin.  To  fall  away  requires  no  effort.  To  stand 
firm,  to  hold  stedfast,  is  the  difficulty. 

Ver.  2.  The  word  spoken  by  (rather,  through  or 
in  the  midst  oQ  angels.  If  the  attendance  of 
angels  at  the  giving  of  the  Law  added  force  and 
dignity  to  the  precepts  of  that  economy,  how  much 
greater  is  the  honour  and  the  authority  of  the 
Gospel  which  was  given  by  Him  whom  angels 
worship  and  serve  (chap.  i.  6-14) !  The  minis- 
tration of  angels  in  giving  the  Law  is  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  .'scripture  (see  parallel  passages  in  the 
margin  of  the  text),  though  not  at  great  lengtli. 
Josephus  spenks  of  it  more  distinctly  {Antiq.  xv. 
5»  §  3)f  and  Wctstein  quotes  Jewish  authorities 
which  .speak  of  '  the  angels  of  service  *  whom 
Moses  saw.  In  Gal.  iii.  19  this  ministration  is 
referred  to  as  a  mark  of  the  inferiority  of  the  law. 
In  Acts  viL  ^3  the  contrast  seems  to  be  between 
a  law  given  by  man  and  one  having  higher  autho- 
rity.' Such  allusions,  however,  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  passages  that  speak  of  the 
'angel  of  His  presence*  in  whom  was  God's 
name — '  the  messenger  of  the  covenant*— passages 
that  refer,  though  dimly,  to  the  Son  of  God  Himself 
(see   Pye   Smith   and   Dorner).— Was   stedCut^ 
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rather,  became  or  proved  to  be  stedfast,  f.^.  the 
command  was  confirmed  in  authority  and  obligation 

rhe  punishment  of  transgressors. — Txansgns- 
and  diiobedienoe.  Kvery  violation  of  the 
command  is  here  included  :  all  actual  transgression 
of  the  law  in  the  first,  and  all  neglect  or  contempt 
of  divine  precepts  in  the  second.  Ethically  the 
two  mental  states  involve  each  the  other.  Com- 
missions and  omissions  are  both  transgressions 
and  disobedience.  The  first  are  things  done  in 
violation  of  law ;  the  second  are  things  left 
undone  in  violation  of  law  also— the  neglect,  for 
example,  spoken  of  in  the  following  verse. — Be- 
omnpenoe  of  reward  is  a  happy  tautology.  What 
is  given  back  to  a  man  in  return  for  what  he  has 
done,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Greek,  as  it  is  the  meaning  of  both  expressions  in 
old  English,  though  both  are  now  used  in  a  good 
sense  only.     (See  Ps.  xciv.  2.) 

Ver.  3.  By  the  Lord,  rather  through,  by  the 
instrumentality  of.  When  instrumtrntality  is 
clearly  expre5»ed  in  the  context,  as  when  it  is  said, 
'  By  whom  He  made  the  worlds  *  (chap.  i.  2),  no 
change  is  needed ;  but  when,  as  here,  '  by '  is 
ambiguous,  making  it  uncertain  whether  it  de- 
scribes a  mere  at^eitt  or  the  originating  cause^  it  is 
important  to  mark  the  distinction.  The  Lord  is 
here  regarded  as  the  divine  messenger,  whose 
message  God  Himself  attested  (ver.  4). — The 
Lord.  The  title  thus  given  to  Christ  has  special 
dignity,  and  is  not  common  in  this  Epistle,  being 
found  only  in  vii.  14,  xiii.  20,  and  perhaps  in  xii. 
14.  It  is  the  word  used  in  the  Sepiuagint  to 
translate  Jehovah. — Wm  oonfirmed  unto  ns  has 
been  quoted  to  prove  that  Paul  did  not  write  this 
Epistle,  he  having  affirmed  elsewhere  that  he 
received  his  doctrine  directly  from  Christ  Himself 
(Gal.  i.  12;  I  Cur.  ix.  I,  etc.)  There  is,  how. 
ever,  no  inconsistency.  The  writer  is  here  speak- 
ing of  the  Gospel  as  attested  by  many  human 
witnesses  whom  he,  and  those  he  is  addressing, 
had  heard. -80  great  salvatioii.  Nothing  is 
isaid  here  of  the  greatness  of  the  salvation  beyond 
the  qualities  immediately  named  (comp.  Greek 
ilfrif ),  viz.  that  the  Gospel  began  with  the  teaching 
of  the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  testimony 


and  experience  of  those  that  heard  it ;  still  further 
by  the  variety  and  the  diffusion  of  miraculous  and 
spiritual  gifts — God's  own  witnesses.  A  gospel 
originated  in  this  way,  and  sustained  by  such 
evidence,  has  the  strongest  claim  on  our  attention. 
The  primary  evidence  of  Christianity  is  Christ  and 
Christians— the  character  of  Him  who  first  taught 
it,  and  next  the  testimony  of  men  who  have 
believed  it,  and  who  can  tell  of  its  fitness  to  bring 
peace  and  to  produce  holiness;  and  all  this 
eviilence  is  permanent,  as  clear  and  as  strong  now 
as  in  the  first  a^e.— Neglect.  The  sin  rebuked 
here  is  not  the  rejection  of  the  Gospel  or  contempt 
of  it.  It  is  simply  neglect  or  indifference.  The 
hearers  did  not  care  to  examine  the  truths  and 
duties  it  revealed.  Tell  men  what  God  is  and 
what  God  has  done  to  make  them  happy  and 
good,  and  the  character  of  men  is  as  fully  tested 
by  their  indifference  as  by  their  formal  rejection  of 
the  truth.  Not  to  care  about  a  mes^e  of  recon- 
cilLition  and  holiness  decides  the  character  and  the 
destiny  of  many  who  have  heard  but  will  not 
regard.  We  have  only  to  *  neglect  *  salvation  and 
we  lose  it,  as  in  the  previous  verse  we  have  only 
to  take  no  heed  ;  and  we  are  carried  away  to  our 
ruin  in  both  cases. 

Ver.  4.  Ood  aleo  bearing  them  witness,  i,e, 
God  bearing  witness  with  them  to  the  Gospel 
they  preached,  confirming  their  word  by  the  signs 
that  followed  (Mark  xvi.  20).— With  signa, 
wonders,  and  miracles.  This  is  the  threefold 
division  of  the  miraculous  acts  which  prove  the 
superhuman  mission  of  those  who  work  uiem.  As 
'  miracles  *  ()v»«^f/f ),  they  display  Divine  power ; 
as  *  wonders,'  they  excite  surprise  ;  as  *  signs '  (St. 
John's  usual  word),  they  supply  evidence  which 
remains  after  the  sensuous  excitement  of  miracu- 
lous f)ower  has  passed  away — evidence  which  is 
the  usual  proof  and  accompaniment  of  a  divine 
revelation  (2  Cor.  xii.  12).— The  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ohost  are  illustrated  in  their  diversity 
(to  one  man  one  gift ;  to  another,  another)  in 
I  Cor.  xii.  4- 1 1,  God  Himself  distributing  them 
(as  in  First  Corinthians  it  is  the  Holy  Ghost 
who  is  said  to  distribute  them)  according  to 
His  own  will. 


Chapter  II.    5-18. 


The  excellency  of  ilie  New  Dispensation  further  proved  by  Chrtsfs  st^periority 
to  Angels  as  Son  of  Man,  who  is  made  supreme,  and  is  eminently  fitted 
for  His  office  as  suffering  Saviour  and  sympathizing  Friend, 

5  in^OR  unto  the  angels  hath  he  not*  put  in  subjection  "the  *^^''y\ 

6  A        world  to  come,  whereof  we  speak.     But  one  in  a  certain 
place  testified,  saying, 

*  What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  i  "j**? m'i' 

Or  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him  ?  «-  .oxii?.» 

7  Thou  madest  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  ; 
Thou  crownedst  him  with  glory  and  honour, 

'  For  not  unto  angels  did  (or  hath)  he 
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And  didst  set  him  over  the  works  of  thy  hands  : 
h  '  Thou  hast*  put  all  things  in  subjection  under  his  feet.        ' JJf'ioi!*' 

For  in  that 'he  put  all  in  subjection  under  him,  he  left  nothing    IphlVa*; 
fAat  is  not  put'  under  him.     But  now  ^we  see  not  yet  all  ^Jcir.yv.95. 
9  things  put^  under  him.     But  we  see  Jesus,  'who  was  made  a  'g**il"''' 
little  lower  than  the  angels  for  *  the  suffering  of  death  -^  crowned  /Acu  u.  33. 
with  glory  and  honour ;  that  he  by  the  grace  of  God  should 
10  taste  death  ^for  every  man.     *  For  it  became  him,  '  for  whom  ^Jf?-  *ij:  J^^ 
are  all  things,  and  by*  whom  are  all  things,  in  bringing  many    a^Jo'/^'/j'j 
sons  unto  glory,  to  make  *the   captain*  of  their  salvation    jTol^;.",?' 
11'  perfect  through  sufferings.     For  *" both  he  that  sanctifieth  and  j,  tu'^'xllv.^e. 
they  who  are  sanctified  "are  all  of  one :  for  which  cause  'he  is  iArtTiit'is!* 

12  not  as|?amed  to  call  them  brethren,  saying,  di^xka. 

^I  will  declare  thy  name  unto  my  brethren,  ^^'v!^.  ^'* 

In  the  midst  of  the  church  wifl  I  sing  praise  unto  thee.'      ZA^ts\in.'t 

13  And  again,  ^  I  will  put  my  trust  in  him.     And  again,  *■  Behold,  ""  rlfjo.^!ir, 

14  I  and  the  children  'which  God  hathi  given  me.  Forasmuch  /K'xaSi'^* 
then  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,*  he  ^  also  ^W  xviiu  a; 
himself  likewise*  took  part  of  the  same;  "that  through  death  riSiruLi^ 
he  might  destroy"  him  that  had  "  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  'iyiils^ 

15  the  devil ;  and  deliver  them  who  "through  fear  of  death  were  /jo.r*i^: 

16  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage.  For  verily  he  took  not  PhuliLr.^' 
on  Aim  the  nature  of  ^*  angels  ;  but  he  took  on  him  *'  the  "'seed  "k  s?!*''* 

17  of  Abraham.  Wherefore  in  all  things  it  behoved  him  "^ to  be  aTim.i'/o. 
made  like  unto  Atr -^  brethren,  that  he  might  be  'a  merciful  RomJm'15; 
and  faitiiful  high  priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  to  make  w^a. adii' 

18  reconciliation"  for  the  sins  of  the  people.     "For  in  that  he    fini-).^ 

,  y  Phil.  li.  7. 

himself  hath  suffered  being  tempted,  he  is  able  to  succour  them  «ch.  iv.  15, 
that  are  tempted.  aCh-W  15,16, 

^  V.  3,  vu.  aSi 

•  didst  •  />.,  in  subjection,  the  same  word  as  before  in  vers,  5  and  8 

^  rather^  But  him  who  hath  been  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  we 
behold,  even  Jesus,  because  of  *  through,  etc,  •  rather^  author 

'  ory  congregation  will  I  praise  thee,  as  in  Ps,  xxii.  22        *  or^  blood  and  flesh 

•  />.,  in  like  manner,  literally^  nearly  in  the  same  manner  or  degree 
^®  bring  to  nought  "  hath 

"  assuredly  he  taketh  not  hold  of,  i,e,  to  rescue  ^*  taketh  hold  of 

^^  in  order  to  make  propitiation  or  atonement 

Ver.   <.  For.      This  verse   introduces  a   new  economy 'this  world/ and  was  used  after  the  Jewish 

proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  Gospel ;   but  it  economy  had  practically  ceased  (con>p.  Matt.  xii. 

is   also   connected    with    what   precedes.      The  32),  as  Christ  Himself  is  called,  even  after  He  had 

most   natural    explanation    is    to    connect    the  come,    *  the  Coming  One*  (Rom.  v.   14).     This 

*  for '  with  i.    14.     Angels  are  not  sons :    they  world  of  the  future  was  already  introduced  ;  but 

are  ministering  spirits  appointed  only  to   serve,  the  description  was  still  appropriate,  and  is  used 

Not    unto  angels  is    the    government    of   men  again   in  this  Epistle   (ix.   xo,   xi,  x.   i),  partly 

under    the    Gospel   committed.      The  new  dis-  because  it  was  the  name  that  described  the  hope 

pensation   economy,   the   kingdom  of  God,   the  of  the  Jews,  and  partly  because  the  temple  was 

order  of  things  under  the  Messiah,  is  committed  to  still  standing.     Some  re};ard  the  name  as  applying 

man,  as  was  the  world  of  old  (Ps.  viii.);  to  the  to  the  new  heaven  and  (he  new  earth,  some  to 

model  man,  however,  the  ideal  man,  the  second  the  heavenly  state  itself.     It  really  includes  them 

Adam,  the  Lord  from  heaven.     The  name,  *  the  both,  only  it  is  wider,  and  applies  to  the  whole 

world  to  come  *  (see  note  on  1.   2),   was  quite  order  of  thingsi  and  to  the  government  of  men 

fiuniliar    to    the  Jews,   who   called    their    own  (see  Gr.)  under  the  Messiah.     (See  chap.  vL  5.) 
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Ver.  6.  But  one  in  »  certain  place.  Some 
one  somewhere  testifies.  This  is  not  the  language 
of  uncertainty  nor  even  of  indetiniteness.  It  is  a 
common  formula  foand  in  Philo  and,  as  Schoet- 
genius  shows,  in  Jewish  writers,  when  they  quote 
from  what  is  supposed  to  be  well  known  to  their 
readers.  Some  one,  you  know  who,  in  a  certain 
place,  you  know  where.  '1  he  expression  is  found 
only  here  and  in  chap.  iv.  4. — ^WnatiBman ...  or 
the  Bon  of  man  ?  both  expressions  point  in  the 
original  passage  to  man  as  fallen  and  feeble.  It 
is  human  nature  that  is  thus  honoured— human 
nature,  not  probably  in  its  original  state,  but  as 
subject  to  death  because  of  sin,  the  chief  quality 
in  which  angels  excel  men.  This  human  nature 
God  crowns  and  makes  supreme  over  the  work  of 
His  hands— a  supren  acy  one  day  to  be  made  com- 
plete in  the  person  of  our  Lord. — A  little  lower 
may  (in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek)  mean  a  little  in 
d^ee  (as  in  Prov.  xv.  16  ;  Heb.  xiii.  22),  or  for 
a  Uitle  [time]  (as  in  Ps.  xxxvii.  10).  If  spoken  of 
man  as  oiiginally  created,  it  means  a  littU ;  if 
spoken  of  man  as  humbled,  brought  down  through 
sm  and  the  penalty  due  to  it,  and  spoken  of  Chnst 
as  incarnate,  it  may  mean  for  a  tittle.  *  A  little 
lower,'  however,  is  the  more  probable  meaning 
both  in  the  Psalm  and  in  this  passage.  Both 
senses  are  true  of  man  as  fallen  and  redeemed, 
and  of  Christ  as  incarnate  and  suffering. — Than 
the  angels.  I'his  is  the  Septuagint  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  of  the  Psalm.  The  original  may 
mean  *  than  God,*  or  than  *  the  Divine,'  as  we  say. 
The  expression  is  applied  in  Scripture  to  magis- 
trates and  rulers,  who  are  *  hedged  round  with  a 
Divinity,*  and  the  word  is  rendered  *than  kings' 
in  the  Chaldee  paraphrase.  The  translation  *  than 
angels  '  is  sanctioned  by  most  of  the  Jewish  com- 
mentators (see  Gill),  and  is  to  be  preferred,  unless 
we  take  *  than  the  Divine,*  the  Hebrew  plural 
form  admitting  this  abstract  sense  (see  chap.  i.  6). 
— Thou  hast  set  him,  etc.  These  words  are 
omitted  by  some  ancient  authorities  and  by  the 
earlier  critical  editors  {vide  Griesbach,  etc.) ;  but 
the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  now  in  favour  of 
retaming  them.  The  supremacy  they  describe 
was  given  to  Adam  after  his  creation  (Gen.  i.  28}, 
and  again  to  Noah  after  the  fall  (ix.  2). 

'  Lord,  what  is  man  ?  extreixie*  how  wide 

In  his  mysterious  nature  join  : 

The  flesh  to  worms  and  duiit  allied. 

The  soul  immortal  and  divine  1 

'  But  Jesus,  in  amazing  grace, 

Asi^umed  our  nature  as  His  own. 
Obeyed  and  suffered  in  our  place. 
Then  took  it  with  Him  to  His  throne. 

Nearest  the  throne,  and  first  in  song, 

Man  shall  His  hallelujahs  raise  ; 
While  wondering  angels  round  Him  throng. 

And  swell  the  chorus  of  His  praise.' 

Vers.  8, 9.  The  supremacy  is  certainly  promised, 
and  is  intended  to  be  complete ;  for  nothing  is 
excepted,  though  as  yet  (ver.  9)  the  prom  se  is 
imperfectly  fulfilled.  'Jlie  humiliation  is  clear 
enough,  and  the  crowning  with  glory  is  begun. 
By  and  by  there  will  be  universal  subjection,  and 
He  will  be  universal  king.  Meanwhile  we  may 
well  turn  from  the  imperfect  conquest  which  it  is 
so  easy  to  see,  and  contemplate  (see  Gr.)  the 
great  spectacle— Jesus  made  man,  tasting  death 
for  men,  crowned,  and  awaiting  His  full  reward. 
From  that  spectacle .  suffering  Christians  will 
gather  fresh  patience  and  faith.     This  use  of  the 


expression,  'subject  to  Him,*  and  its  application 
to  Christ,  is  found  only  in  Paul's  Epistles  :  I  Cor. 
XV.  27 ;  Eph.  i.  22 ;  Phil.  iii.  21.  The  words, 
*for  the  suffering  of  death,*  are  connected  by 
the  ablest  scholars  (Tyndale,  De  Wette,  Winer, 
etc.)  with  the  words  that  follow:  'because  of 
the  suffering  of  death  He  was  crowned,*  as  in 
Phil.  ii.  9 ;  and  this  rendering  is  all  but  essential 
if  we  are  to  ^o  justice  to  the  Greek  ()/«  with  the 
accusative  expressing  an  actual  existing  reason, 
not  an  end  to  1^  gained).  To  connect  them  with 
the  previous  clause,  'a  little  lower,*  etc.,  as  if 
dyin|[  were  the  purpo'^e  of  His  humiliation,  is  to 
do  violence  to  the  original,  and  to  anticipate  and  so 
repeat  the  thought  of  the  next  clause,  *  that  He 
might  taste  death  for  every  man.*  *To  taste 
death  *  is  a  common  Hebraism  for  to  die  (Matt, 
xvi.  28  ;  John  viii.  52).  Merely  to  taste  is  some- 
times the  meaning  of*  the  I^tin  gustare,  but 
that  meaning  must  not  be  pressed  here.  In 
classic  Greek,  the  phrase  means  to  p;ive  oneself 
up  to ;  but  the  Hebrew  meaning  *  to  die '  is  nearer 
the  truth,  with  the  added  idea,  perhaps,  that  He 
experienced  and  felt  it,  and  so  came  to  understand 
more  fully  what  death  is.  .  .  .  And  yet  all  this 
suffering — the  ground  of  our  Saviour's  honour  and 
exaltation— was  by  God's  grace.  Herein  is  love, 
love  in  its  noblest  form,  that  (Jod  sent  His  Son  to 
be  the  propitiation  lor  our  sins.  If  God  Himself 
be  not  deeply  concerned  in  this  work,  if  the 
Divine  nature  have  no  share  in  what  Chrisf  did  and 
suffered,  the  whole  teaching  of  Scripture  is  con- 
founded ;  and  for  our  salvation  we  owe  more  to  a 
'man'  than  to  the  ble>sed  God.  God  is  outdone 
by  a  creature  in  the  exercise  of  His  noblest 
perfections,  and  that  in  the  very  dispensation 
which  was  intended  to  reveal  them.— ror  every 
man ;  rather,  for  every  one.  The  extent,  the 
design,  and  the  effect  of  the  death  of  Christ  have 
been,  as  is  well  known,  the  subjects  of  great 
controversy.  Some  hold  that  He  so  died  for  all, 
that  all  are  to  be  saved  by  flim  ;  others,  that  He 
died  only  for  all  whom  the  Father  ga\e  Him  ;  ami 
others,  that  He  died  for  all,  inasmuch  as  Mis  suffer- 
ings and  death  remove  the  obstacles  to  the  pardon 
of  sinners  which  are  created  by  the  character  and 
government  of  G«  >d.  The  question  is  partly  verbal, 
and  may  be  raised  in  relation  to  all  CJod  s  gifts — 
the  Bible,  the  means  of  grace,  blessings  of  every 
kind.  The  thing  that  may  be  safely  affirmetl  here 
is  that  the  explicit  teaching  of  this  Epistle  makes 
it  impossible  to  accept  these  words  in  the  first 
sense.  Those  who  are  saved  by  His  death  are 
'  the  sanctified,'  '  the  brethren,'  '  the  many  sons ; ' 
not  those  who  reject  the  Gospel  and  die  in 
unbelief ;  and  yet  so  large  a  company  made  heirs 
of  blessings,  moreover,  so  numerous,  so  varied, 
and  so  lasting,  that  if  the  dignity  of  His  person 
gives  value  to  His  sacrifice,  the  efHcacy  of  His 
sacrifice  reflects  back  a  glorious  light  on  the 
dignity  of  His  person. 

Ver.  10,  etc.  It  becftme  him.  This  arrange- 
ment (whereby  one  made  lower  than  the  angels 
was  to  be  supreme)  was  not  only  in  harmony  with 
God*s  intention,  as  foreshadowed  in  nature  and 
revealed  in  Scripture ;  it  was  in  itself  befitting.  It 
was  worthy  of  God,  and  it  completed  the  Saviour's 
qualifications  for  His  ofHce.  In  this  way  He,  as 
sin-bearer,  cleanses  us  from  sin,  and  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  God  as  those  who  are  to  be 
cleansed.  He  becomes  their  brother,  pays  to  the 
same  Father  the  same  tribute  of  grateful  praise. 
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exercises  the  same  trust  as  they,  and  presents 
them  with  Himself  completely  re<leemed  (vers. 
1 1-13).  Meanwhile  His  mercy,  His  faithfulness, 
His  help  are  all  perfected  through  the  experience 
and  the  sufferings  He  has  undergone  (16-18). — It 
beoftme  him,  i.e.  God,  who  is  Himself  deeply 
concerned  in  His  great  work,  for  whom  are  all 
things,  and  this  among  them.— For  whom  are 
all  thingB,  etc.  The  same  language  (which  is 
found  elsewhere  in  N.  T.  only  in  Paul's  writings) 
is  applied  with  characteristic  differences  to  God 
(Rom.  xi.  ^6)  and  to  Christ  (Col.  i.  6  ;  I  Cor.  viii. 
6).— In  brmging  is  the  right  rendering,  though 
'having  brought'  is  a  possible  meaning  of  the 
tense  form.  The  words  refer  not  to  the  saints  of 
the  old  economy  chiefly,  but  to  all  who  are  being 
laved.  The  saints  of  old — David,  Israel,  etc.— typi- 
fied Christ  in  their  sufferings :  to  llim,  therefore, 
they  were  conformed.  But  we  as  well  as  they. 
And  as  it  is  to  the  coming  glory  the  writer  refers, 
the  words  are  eminently  true  of  us. — Captain,  trans- 
lated elsewhere  author  (Heb.  xii.  2),  and  prince 
(Acts  V.  31),  means  properly  originator  or  author, 
and  so  sometimes  leader. — rerfect :  that  ix,  in  His 
office  as  Saviour.  The  personal  perfection  in 
obedience  which  He  learned  through  suffering  is 
touched  later  (chap.  v.  2).  .  .  .  Sanctilication  in- 
cludes all  that  is  needed  to  make  men  fit  for  the 
service  of  God — freedom  from  guilt,  and  personal 
holiness.— Of  one,  t.e,  not  of  the  .same  race,  but 
of  one  Father  ;  not  in  the  sense  in  which  the  race 
are  said  to  be  God's  '  offspring. '  but  in  the  deeper 
sense  of  the  Divine  sonship  which  begins  in  our 
case  with  spiritual  renewal,  the  sonship  which 
liegins  with  the  second  birth,  not  the  first,  when 
men  are  begotten  again  by  the  Father,  by  the 
Spirit,  through  the  truth. 

Ver.  12.  The  church.  Tlie  Old  Testament 
name  is  the  congregation.  But  in  modern  usage 
the  congregation  is  one  thing,  and  the  church  is 
another ;  and  it  is  the  church  that  best  represents 
the  sense,  the  exact  meaning  of  the  origmal  and 
the  force  of  the  argument. 

Ver.  13.  I  will  pnt  my  tnut  in  him.  Christ's 
oneness  with  us  is  not  only  proved  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  one  Father  and  are  brothers,  all 
'partakers  of  a  Divine  nature,'  but  by  the  further 
fact  that  we  have  the  same  trials  and  struggles, 
and  faith — the  principle  of  our  spiritual  life.  The 
brotherhood,  moreover,  that  begins  on  His  part 
with  His  incarnation  and  sufferings  (ver.  12;  see 
Ps.  xxii.)  continues  till  His  work  is  complete,  and 
all  the  children,  Himself  and  we,  are  presented 
perfect  before  God  (ver.  13  ;  see  Isa.  viii.  18). 

Ver.  14.  He  himself  Ukewiae.  The  Greek 
word  here  is  not  easily  rendered.  It  implies 
great  likeness  without  absolute  identity;  very 
closely  like,  and  absolutely  like  so  far  as  flesh 
and  blood  are  concerned.  He  partook  in  tfu 
main  of  our  nature.  His  was  an  actual  incarna- 
tion—Jesus Christ  in  the  flesh  (i  John  iv.  2),  but 
with  the  difference  which  His  personal  sinlessness 
implied.  The  word  rebukes  the  Doketism  (the 
mere  appearance  of  a  human  nature)  of  the  early 
heresies,  the  mythical  dreams  of  Strauss  and  other 
modern  inquirers,  but  without  admitting  that  He 
was  in  every  respect  as  man  is,  still  less  that  He 
was  only  man. 

Ver.  15.  Throngh  death.  The  Fathers  and  the 
later  commentators  (Bengel  notably)  delight  in 
marking  how  Christ  destroyed  death  by  dying,  and 
cast  out  the  prince  of  the  world— the  king  of 


death— on  the  cross,  the  weakness  proving  as 
often  to  be  the  power  of  God.— He  might  destroy 
is  too  strong  ;  abolish,  bring  to  nought,  render  of 
none  effect,  neutralize  the  power  of,  permanently 
paralyze,  take  away  the  occupation  of,  are  ail 
nearer  the  meaning.  It  is  a  favourite  word  of  St. 
Paul,  who  uses  it  twenty-five  times  in  his  acknow- 
ledged Epistles.  It  occurs,  besides,  only  here  and 
in  Luke  xiii.  7.— Subject  to  bondage.  Aristotle 
calls  death  *  the  most  fearful  of  all  fearful  things ;  * 
and  andent  believers  often  looked  upon  it  with 
dread.  Even  now  Christians  are  freed  from  this 
dread  only  by  a  firm  faith  in  Christ's  victory  over 
it,  and  by  a  clear  insight  into  the  signi6cancy  of 
His  dying.  Christ  died  not  for  His  own  sins,  but 
for  ours.  If  by  faith  we  are  one  with  Him,  death 
is  no  longer  the  penalty  of  sin  :  it  is  only  the 
completion  of  our  holiness  and  the  way  into  the 
blessed  life  above. 

Ver.  16.  Verily  is  feeble,  as  is  even  assuredly. 
The  word  means,  it  is  known,  admitted,  and 
admitted  everywhere  ;  it  is  nowhere  questioned. — 
He  took  not  on  him ;  rather,  '  on  angels  (or  in 
later  English,  of  angels)  He  laid  not  hold,'  but  on 
the  seed  of  Abraham  He  laid  hold,  i.e.  to  help 
and  save  them  (see  the  same  word  in  Heb.  viii.  9). 
It  is  not  angels  whom  Christ  delivers  (ver.  15), 
nor  is  it  angels  He  succours  ^ver.  18),  but  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  the  theocratic  name  of  the  ]jeople  of 
God  peculiar  to  Paul.  This  is  now  generally 
accepted  as  the  meaning  of  the  verse.  In  the 
early  Church  the  phrase  *took  not  on  Him'  was 
applied  pretty  generally,  as  in  the  Authorized 
Version,  to  the  assumption  of  a  human  nature,  and 
so  it  was  understood  by  Calvin,  Luther,  Owen,  and 
others.  The  active  voice  of  the  same  Greek  verb 
(here  it  is  in  the  middle)  is  used  by  Greek  writers 
in  the  sense  of  assuming  a  nature.  But  the  tense 
is  present t  the  voice  is  middle,  and  the  word 
'nature*  is  not  expressed,  and  can  hardly  be 
supplied,  so  that  we  seem  shut  up  to  the  meaning 
which  is  admittedly  found  in  Heb.  viii.  9,  and  in 
other  sixteen  places  where  it  is  used  in  N.  T., 
includin^^  I  Tim.  vi.  19,  and  seven  passages  in 
the  Acts. 

Ver.  17.  It  behoved  him.  The  word  ex- 
presses moral  fitness  and  consequent  o)>ligation, 
as  in  lieb.  v.  3,  X2,  based  on  the  nature  of  His 
mediatorial  work.— In  all  things  like,  ie.  all 
things  essential  to  His  me<liation.  The  exception, 
'without  sin,*  is  expressed  later  (chap.  iv.  15), 
and  is  less  necessary  here  because  of  the  limitation 
implied  in  ver.  14. 

A  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest.  The 
Greek  may  mean  that  *  he  may  be  merciful  and  a 
faithful  high  priest,*  but  the  auality  of  mercy  in 
the  priest  is  really  part  of  the  thought.  How 
much  we  need  a  merciful  high  priest,  as  well  as 
one  who  shall  Ije  faithful  to  his  trust,  is  shown  by 
the  preceding  description  of  our  state.  It  is  the 
one  quality  which  is  needed  to  win  men  to  God. 
God  knew,  no  doubt,  what  our  guilt  and  sufferings 
were,  and  felt  them ;  but  we  needed  proof  that 
He  knew  and  felt  in  order  that  we  might  trust  in 
His  mercy.  This  proof  is  supplied  by  Christ  as 
incarnate,  and  perhaps  Christ  as  incarnate  and 
suffering  became  capable  of  higher  sympathy 
than  the  blessed  God  Himself.  —  To  make 
leoonciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  this  Old  Testament  ex- 
pression is  used  in  the  N.  T.  only  here,  while 
the   expression   commonly    used    in    N.  T.    to 
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express  the  same  Greek  word,  'propitiation/  is 
not  found  in  the  O.  T.  at  all.  it  will  help  the 
reader  if  he  note  that '  atonement  for,'  '  reconcilia- 
tion for,'  'propitiation  for,'  are  all  forms  of  one 
and  the  same  Greek  word  and  of  one  and  the 
same  Hebrew  word.  When  followed  by  the  word 
'sin'  or  its  equivalent,  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
mean  to  make  atonement  for ;  when  followed  by 
a  word  describing  a  person,  they  mean  to  pacify  or 
appease,  to  make  propitiation,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  moral  sentiment  of  justice  ur  right  in 
the  person  appeased.  '1  his  double  sense  pervades 
all  the  teaching  of  both  Testaments. 

Ver.  18.  In  that  he  Bulfered,  being  tempted, 
is  on  the  whole  the  best  rendering  of  the  Greek. 
It  may  admit  of  a  limited  sense,  *  In  that  wherein 
He  suffered,  being  tempted,'  or,  'having  been 
tempted  in  what  He  suflered.'  The  first  sense 
includes  these  senses  and  others  too.  And  the 
wider  the  meaning  we  give  the  words,  the  greater 
the  justice  that  is  done  by  them  to  the  complete- 
ness of  the  fitness  of  Christ  to  win  our  confidence 
and  to  help  us  by  His  sympathy  and  grace. 

It  mav  aid  the  reader  of  this  Epistle  to  gather 
lessons  tor  himself  if  we  note  brietly  some  of  the 
hints  which  are  suggested  by  these  first  two 
chapters — doctrinal,  practical,  and  homiletic 

DOCTRINAL  HINTS. 

In  this  Epistle,  as  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  the 
doctrine  is  based  on  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ, 
and  on  His  incarnation.  As  in  the  Gospel 
(i.  I- 1 8)  it  is  said  that  the  Word  was  God  and 
became  flesh,  and  this  double  truth  pervades  the 
book,  so  in  the  Hebrews  the  Deity  and  the 
humanity  of  the  Son  form  the  foundation  of  the 
entire  treatise,  and  give  strength  and  con^^istency 
to  its  teaching.  The  double  truth  is  not  worked 
as  a  pattern  on  the  surface,  it  forms  part  of  the 
texture. 

In  this  last  dispensation  God  is  said  to  speak 
to  us  in  His  Son.  l^e  Son  is  the  medium  uf  the 
revelation.  As  revealer  He  has  as  His  associates 
the  apostles.  But  this  office  of  Christ  is  quite 
subordinate.  His  true  character  is  that  He  is 
Himself  the  riVelation.  To  know  God  and  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ  is  eternal  life.  God  in  Christ, 
Christ  as  God, — redeeming,  renewing,  sanctifying, 
— is  the  saving  doctrine  of  the  Gospel. 

There  is  a  douMe  Trinity  in  Scripture — the 
Trinity  of  the  Old  Testament  :  the  Trinity  of  the 
eternity  that  precedes  the  incarnation,  wherein 
Christ  shares  tiie  glory  He  had  with  the  Father, 
wherein  He  made  the  worlds ;  the  Trinity  of 
the  New  Testament,  wherein  He,  as  incarnate 
Son  of  God,  becomes  Messianic  King,  and  regains 
with  accumulated  honours  His  original  glory — 
the  second  founded  on  the  first,  revealing  it  in 
clearer  colours,  with  greater  tenderness,  and  in 
closer  relation  to  ourselves;  again,  perhaps,  to 
become  subordinate  to  the  first,  when  God  Him- 
self in  His  essential  nature  shall  be  all  in  all 
(chaps,  i.  and  ii.). 

PRACTICAL  HINTS. 

I.  I.  God  is  the  chief  teacher  of  the  Church, 
and  what  He  taught  of  old  has  still  its  authority 
and  its  lessons  even  under  the  Gospel  ^vers. 
5,  8,  etc.). 

1.  2,  The  author  of  the  Old  Testament  is  also 
the  author  of  the  New.     It  is  God  who  gives 


Christ  the  supremacy.  To  put  Moses  or  some 
•  son  of  David  '  above  Christ  is  to  disobey  God. 
By  whom :  Christ,  then,  is  a  distinct  person  from 
the  Father,  and  yet  He  is  Creator  of  all  things. 

I.  3.  As  the  sun  is  manifested  only  by  its 
efTuIgence,  so  the  Father  is  revealed  to  us  by  Him 
who  is  Light  of  Light,  God  of  God.  He  who 
upholds  all  things  is  our  Redeemer  and  sacrifice. 
The  atonement  of  sin  is  effected  not  by  our  doings 
or  sufferings,  but  by  Christ,  and  was  completed  by 
Him  before  He  ascended.  .  .  . 

I.  4.  Names  are  qualities  and  character  when 
God  gives  them.  .  .  .  To  give  angels  the  worship 
that  is  due  to  Christ  is  to  frustrate  the  Divine 
puipose,  and  to  give  to  the  servant  what  belongs 
only  to  the  Son  or  the  Father. 

I.  5.  Jn  the  first  age  of  the  Church,  Scripture 
determined  what  was  truth,  and  that  is  its  province 
still. 

II.  2,  3.  Not  to  believe  the  Gospel  is  a  greater 
sin  than  to  break  the  law.  .  .  .  When  men  are 
wanted  or  exhorted,  the  first  person  is  moi"e  im- 
pressive than  the  second,  *  How  shall  «v  escape  ?  * 

4.  The  rejection  of  tlie  Gospel  is  rejection  of 
the  doctrine  which  Christ  and  His  apostles 
preached.  Post-apostolic  doctrine  ha^  no  Divine 
authority.  .  .  .  The  doctrine  is  Divine  which 
miracles  confirm  ;  the  miracles  are  false  when  the 
doctrine  they  support  is  not  Divine. 

II.  6,  7.  The  Gospel,  which  is  sometimes  said 
to  libel  human  nature, — so  darkly  docs  it  paint 
our  character,— gives  man  highest  dignities,  and 
raises  him  to  the  greatest  blessedness. 

II.  9.  Faith  is  insight^  and  sees  much  that  to 
the  unbelieving  remains  unseen. 

II.  II.  The  poorest,  feeblest  Christian  who  is 
sanctified  and  believes  is  recognised  by  Christ  as 
a  *  brother.* 

II.  13.  Christ  Himself  is  a  believer,  one  with 
us  in  the  covenant  of  grace.  He  lived  a  life  of 
faith  even  as  we. 

II.  15.  There  is  a  natural  fear  of  death  in  man 
not  always  felt,  but  ea»^ily  wakened.  Christ's 
death  delivers  man  from  the  danger  of  deatli,  and 
from  the  fear  of  it.  None  but  the  true  Christian 
is  really  free. 

HOMILETIC  HINTS. 

I.  I,  2.  Revelation  progressive  and  complete. 
(Trench, Titcomb).  The  possibility  and  necessity, 
the  certainty,  the  characters,  the  metliods,  the 
perfections  of  Divine  revelation  (B.  W.  Williams). 
Divine  revelation  variously  communicated  (Dr. 
Ryland).  The  personal  ministry  of  Christ  a  revela- 
tion of  God  (Chandler).  The  GosoeL-*-  ^led 
under  the  Old  Testament  (.Mather^ 

L  1-4.   How  the   New   Testan  nls  the 

Old  (Maurice). 

I.  I- 1 2.  The  Son,  the  Creator  v  a  Ruler  of 
the  worlds  (Bishop  Hobart). 

I.  3.  Providence  (Dr.  Collinges).  Christ's 
sufferings  the  purging  of  sin  (Is.  Ambrose). 
The  Feast  of  the  Ascension. 

5,  6.  Messiah  the  Son  of  God.  Messiah  wor- 
shipped by  angels  (John  Newton).  The  adoration 
of  Christ  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  idolatry 
(Pye  Smith).  The  similarity  and  contrasts  of  the 
first  and  second  advents  (Aiiriol). 

8.  Christ's  sceptre  on  earth  a  sceptre  of 
uprightness  and  a  source  of  gladne.>«s  (J.  H. 
Stewart). 

13,  14.  The  nature  and  ministry  of  holy  angels 
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(H.  Wilkinson,  W.  H.  Mill).    Michaelmas  (Bishop  1 1.  The  mystery  of  godliness  (Newman).     The 

Bull,  Tillotson,  Conybeare,  Wesley,  R.  Hall).  '  condescension  of  Ciiriiit  (Balmer). 

II.  I.  The    great    danger    of    carelessness    in  14.  The  incarnation  and  its  design  (Dr.  Peidie, 

religion  (Stillingfleet,  Chalmers,  Guthrie).  Simeon). 

3.  The    great   salvation    (Keach,    Conant,   J.  14,   15.    The    fear    of   death    (Saurin,    Three 
Superville,  S.  Walker,  E.  Cooper,  Melville,  etc.).  Sermons),  and  deliverance  from  it  (Usher,  Bishop 

4.  Miraculous  evidence  as  proof  of  the  truth  of  Hall,  Dr.  Bates,  P.  Norris,  Dr.  M  *Crie). 

the  Gospel  (Collyer,  Maltby,  Conybeare,  etc.).  16.  Fallen  man  redeemed   (South,  Berriman). 

5-9,  The  *  world  to   come  *  subject   to  Christ  Discriminating  mercy  (Hyatt). 

(M*NeiIe).     The  just  prerogative  of  human  nature  16-18.  The  merciful  High  Priest  (M'Cheyne). 

(Dr.  Snape).  17.  The   incarnation   of   Christ   and   its   pur- 

8.  Missions    (R.     Wilberforce).      Succour    in  pose.     The  reconciliation  of  sinners  by  the  death 

Christ  for  the  tempted  (H.  Alford).  of  Christ  (Winchester). 

9,10.  The  reasons  and  end  of  the  sufferings  of  18.  Chiist's  temptations  (Girdlestone).   Christ's 

Christ.     Sufferings  necessary  to  perfection  (Jones  power  to  succour  the  tempted  (Simeon), 

of  Nayland).     Good   Friday  (S.   Walker,  Jay).  Chaps.  J.  and  11.  Christ's  divinity  and  humanity, 

Christ  (rather  God)   preparing    His  people   for  and  the  bearing  of  each  on  redemption  and  on 

glory    (Blunt).      Christ    made    perfect    through  human  feeling, 
suffering  (Sheppard  and  Vaughan). 


Chapter  III.  i-IV.  i6. 


The  excellency  of  the  Christian  Dispensation  proved  by  Chris fs  superiority  to 
Moses^  1-6. — The  duty  of  Faith  and  Stedfastness  enforced  by  the  example 
of  Israel,  7-19. — Still  further  enforced,  iv.  1-13. — The  hopes  supplied  by 
contemplation  of  tlie  Tenderness  and  Power  of  Christ,  14-16. 

WHEREFORE,  holy  brethren,  partakers  of  'the*  heavenly  'fg^/tV; 
calling,  consider  *  the  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  our    pfil;  •••;;;; 


a  Thes.  i. 


9: 


2  profession,  Christ"  Jesus;   who' was  faithful  to  him  that  ap-    \^^X 
pointed*  him,  as  also  ^ Moses  was  faithful  in  all  his  house.  ^Rom/xV.'s; 

3  For  this  man^  was^  counted  worthy  of  more  glory  than  Moses,  \^,s'.y*X 
inasmuch'  as  ^he  who  hath  builded*  the  house  hath  more    l? TJlVVi. 

4  honour  than  the  house.     For  every  house  is  builded  by  some  '^N^mfiii.  7. 

5  man ;^  but  'he  that  built  all  things  is  God.  -^And  Moses  Mat. x^Ji/is! 
verily*  was  faithful  in  all  his"  house,  as  ^a  servant,  *for  a 'iiMich.T'a. 
testimony  of  those  things  which  were  to  be  spoken  after ;  *®  ^ Ex.  xiV.  « ; 

6  but  Christ  as  '  a  son  over  his  own  "  house  ;  ^  whose  house  are  Dcm.m.a4; 
we,  '  if  we  hold  fast  the  confidence  and  the  rejoicing  of  the  "    viii.  31.  .'.. 

7  hope  firm  unto  the  end.     Wherefore  (as  **  the  Holy  Ghost  saith,  .  i^  \8. 19. ' 

"  To-day  if  ye  will "  hear  his  voice,  *  ».cor-  iu.  16 

'  '  VI.  19 ;  a  Cor 

8  Harden  not  your  hearts,    as  in  the  provocation,  X'  »<*;  ^ph. 
In  "  the  day  of  temptation  in  the  wilderness :  I  Pe'^n** *^' 

9  When  ^*  your  fathers  tempted  me,  proved  me,**  ^^'yi^  x 
And  saw  my  works  forty  years.  J^cS^.xi.%'- 

10  Wherefore  I  was  grieved  with  that"  generation,  J^ThikV.ai; 

ch.  vi  II, 

*  a  *  omit  Christ  •  how  that  he  (///.  being  as  he)  ,„2*v^m.  xxiiL 

*  made  *  Gr.  he  [this  personage]  •  hath  been  [is]  a;  Acts  i.  16. 
'  insomuch           ®  built  {or  established)  by  some  one                                         *p^  xc^* 

*  indeed,  or  untr.  simply  calling  attention  to  the  contrast  in  ver.  6  ^olv.)7-lL 
"  afterwards  to  be  spoken  "  rather,  his  (/>.  God's)  *«.*¥* "*••'' 
"  the  glorying  (or  exultation)  of  our  hope  "  omit  will  »*  like  as  in  x^iNSu* 
**  where,  or  wherein        *•  read^  tempted  and  proved  me ;  Gr.  by  proving  me    xx.  i-13. 

*'  read  this 
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And  said,  They  do  ahvay.err  in  their  heart ; 
And  they  have  not  known  my  ways : 

11  So  "  I  sware  in  my  wrath, 

They  shall  not  enter  into  my  rest.) 

12  take  heed,  brethren,  lest  there  be  in  any"  of  you  an  evil  heart 

13  of  unbelief,  in  departing*"  from  the  living  God.     But  exhort  one 
another  daily,  while  it  is  called  To-day  ; "  lest  any  '*  of  you  be 

14  hardened    through**    the    deceitfulness  of  sin.      For   we  are 
made"  partakers  of  Christ,  -^if  we  hold  the  beginning  of  our  ^Ver.d 

15  confidence  stedfast  unto  the  end  ;  while  it  is  said, 

^  To-day  if  ye  will "  hear  his  voice,  ^  Ver.  7. 

Harden  not  your  hearts,  as  in  the  provocation. 

16  ^For  some,  when  they  had  heard,  did  provoke:  howbeit  not  all  rNaiiuiiv.a, 

17  that  came  out  of  Egypt  by  Moses.     But  with  whom  was  he    ^*"^*-'3^» 
grieved  forty  years  .^  was  it  not  with  them  that  had  sinned, 

18  'whose  carcases  fell  in  the  wilderness.?     And  'to  whom  sware  'Nw^^^* 

29^  etc, 

he  that  they  should  not  enter  into  his  rest,  but  to  them  that    «'''•  ^^  *< 

^  '  Ps.  cvi.  ao ; 

19  believed  not.?"     "'So  we  see  that   they  could  not  enter  in    j^'J^-g*-^' 
because  of  unbelief.  ' DeSiL^'iT 

Chap.  IV.  i.  Let  "us  therefore  fear,  lest,  a  promise  being  left  «j**  «?i.iT.6. 
of  entering  into  his  rest,  any'*  of  you  should  seem  to  come"  "Quxu.  15, 

2  short  of  it     For  unto  us  was  the  gospel  *•  preached,  as  well  as 
unto  them :  but  the  word  preached  *•  did  not  profit  them,  not 

3  being  mixed  with  faith  in**  them  that  heard  it.     "'For  we ^Ch. iii.  14. 
which  have  believed  do  enter  into  rest,  as  he  said,** 

•^As  I  have  sworn  in  my  wrath,  -"^J^?"*^-"; 

■^  '  CO.  UI.  IX. 

If  they  shall  **  enter  into  my  rest : 
although  the  works  were  finished  -^from  the  foundation  of  the  j'Qwlu.t. 

4  world :  for  he  spake**  in  a  certain  place  of  the  seventh  day  on 

this  wise,  'And  God  did  rest  the  seventh  day  from  all  his 'S*'^**-*^ 

'  ^  Ex.  XX.  XI, 

5  works.     And  in  this //^^^  again,  xxxi.  x;. 

*  If  they  shall  '*  enter  into  my  rest  aY%.jan. 

(zoiv.)  IL 

6  Seeing  therefore  it  remaineth**  that  some  must**  enter  therein, 

*and  they  to  whom  it  was  first  preached**  entered  not  in  *<*•">•  »9' 

7  because  of  unbelief:*'      Again,  he  limiteth**  a  certain  day, 
saying  in  David, 

To-day,  after  so  long  a  time ;  as  it  is  said,'* 

^*  As  '•  any  one.  *®  Gr,  apostatizing 

**  ^r,  while  To-day  is  called  (/«^tfi/rA^rtn«e)  "by  '■become 

**  omit  will  **  disbelieved,  or  were  disobedient 

*•  remaining,  or  being  left  over  {see  ver.  6) 

*^  to  have  come        **  glad  tidings,  or  a  gospel         *•  heard  ;  Gr,  of  hearing 

■®  rather,  because  they  were  not  united  (mingled)  by  faith  with 

•*  that  rest,  even  as  he  hath  said  •*  they  shall  not,  as  in  oh.  iii.  1 1 

••  hath  spoken  •*  still  remaineth  •*  for  some  to 

••  who  formerly  heard  the  glad  tidings,  or  the  gospel  (see  vcr.  2) 

•'  disobedience,  or  disbelief  •*  or  defineth 

••  or^  a  long  time  after,  *  To-day'  {read,  as  hath  been  before  said) 
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'  To-day  if- ye  will  *•  hear  his  voice,  ^  Pt  »▼.  7; 

ch.  Ill*  7. 

Harden  not  your  hearts. 

8  For  if  Jesus  **  had  given  them  rest,  then  would  he  not  after- 

9  ward  have  spoken  **  of  another  day.     There  remaineth  *'  there- 

10  fore  a  rest  to**  the  people  of  God.     For  he  that  is  entered  into 

his  rest,  he  also  hath  ''ceased**  from  his  own  works,  as**  God  ^om,iL2, 

11  did  horn  his.     Let  us  labour*'  therefore  to  enter  into  that  rest, 

12  lest  any  man  fall  'after *•  the  same  example  of  unbelief.**     For  ^^^^  **• 
the  word  of  God  is  -^ quick,*"  and  powerful,**  and  ''sharper  than  ^jSiidii.^; 
any  *  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder    '^t',f.t^' 


of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the*'  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  '  aJEjS!' 


Pror.  V.  4. 
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13  discerner**  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.  *  Neither  Jf.76.*''^ 
is  there  any  creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  his  sight:  but  all  ^l^'^.^^''' 
things  are  naked  'and  opened  unto**  the  eyes  of  him  with  ^T^xcX'^ 

14  whom  we  have  to  do.  Seeing  then  that  we  have**  **a  great  /job*«vL'6r 
high  priest.  *that  is  passed  into**  the  heavens,  Jesus  the  Son  of    fw'xV.'h. 

15  God, '^  let  us  hold  fast  our  profession.     For  -^we  have  not  an7ch.  ^36. 
high  priest  which  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our*'  /ck^ilj. 
infirmities;  but  ^was**  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,    ch!*u."|8.^' 

16  ^j^ei  without  sin.  '  Let  us  therefore  come  boldly  unto  the  ra  Co"".'  ai": 
throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  « Pet,  n  » ; 
help  m  time  of  need.*'  *  Eph.  «•  is, 

*  m.  i« ;  ch.  X. 

*•  omit  will  **  Joshua  ^*  kept  on  speaking         *•  still  remaineth 

**  a  rest — a  Sabbath-rest  for  **  rested  *•  even  as 

**  give  diligence  (2  Pet.  i.  10)  ^  ^  so  as  to  be  in  (and  form  part  of) 

*•  disobedience,  or  disbelief  {c/,  iii.  12)  *^  i.e,,  livine 

•*  or,  energetic,  effectual  ••  of  both  ••  ready  judge 

*^  laid  bare  to         •*  Having  then        ••  through  •'  Gr,  sympathize  with 

••  one  that  hath  been  ••  Gr,  for  timely  help 

Chap.  III.  Having  set  forth  the  dignity  of  the  thought  expanded  later  (fv.    14,   x.   22).     This 

peison  of  Christ  and  the  greatness  of  His  con-  Apostle  and   Priest  the  Hebrews  had  acknow* 

descension  in  taking  our  nature,  the  author  exhorts  ledged  as  their  own  (of  our  profession,  or  con- 

the  Hebrews  to  an  earnest  consideration  (Gr. )  of  fession  rather),  and  it  became  them  to  be  faithful 

Jesus,  the  Apostle  and  Priest  of  the  new  economy,  as  confessors  to  Him  they  had  in  this  double 

whom   they,    moreover,   had    accepted    as  their  office  accepted.     It  is  probable  that  the  expression. 

Apostle  and  Priest.     The  grounds  ol  this  exhorta-  '  Apostle  and  Priest  of  our  confession,'  means  even 

tion  are  that  Christ  was  faithful  to  Him  who  more  than   'sent  by  God  and  accepted  by  us.' 

appointed  Him,  as  was  Moses,  and  that  He  is  as  When  the  high  priest  went  into  the  holy  place 

superior  to  Moses  as  the  son  is  to  a  servant,  as  on  the  day  of  Atonement,   he  was  called  the 

the  founder  of  an  economy  is  to  the  economy  apostle,  the  messenger  of  the  aation   whom  he 

itself,  to  which  economy  we  really  belong  only  if  represented,  and  for  whom  as  priest  he  pleaded, 

we  are  stedfast  a^d  true  (ver.  6).  So  Christ  has  entered  into  the  holy  place  as  our 

Ver.  I.    Holy    brethren.     No   mere    compli-  accepted  Messenger  and  Priest.     To  reject  Him 

mentary    title,    but    descriptive    of   the    blessed  now  is  a  double  insult. 

brotherho<Kl  to  which  Christ  and  all  who  believe  Ver.  2.  Who  waa  faithftil ;  rather,  consider 
belong.— Partaken  of,  partners  in  a 'calling*  that  Him,  he  being  faithful— in  that  He  is  faithful, 
.comes  from  heaven  and  leads  to  it,  besides  giving  His  faithfulness  is  the  quality  we  are  to  contem- 
the  tastes  and  spirit  appropriate  to  our  destiny  plate,  a  fresh  reason  why  we  should  trust  Him 
(John  iii.  31  ;  Matt.  iii.  2;  Phil.  iii.  20),  sefvants,  and  be  faithful  too.  .  .  .  The  sphere  of  the  service 
therefore,  and  workers  under  a  new  and  dirine  of  Moses  was  a  restricted  economy — the  house  of 
economy.— Chiiat  Jesna.  The  true  reading  is  Israel.  Christ's  is  a  wider  economy,  and  includes 
%n»x  simply,  with  special  reference  to  His  all  things.  The  maker  must  be  greater  than  the 
human  nature  and  His  connection  with  ourselves  work,  and  He  that  made  all  things  must  Ije 
(sec  vi.  20,  vii.  22,  xi.  4  ;  Ex.  iii.  10-15).  He  Divine.  Moses  was  part  of  the  economy,  the 
was  utit  from  God,  as  was  Mose-»,  and  He  was  house  in  which  he  urvetf.  The  economy.  more- 
Priest  also,   with  Aaron's  office  and  dignity— a  over,   was  a  rough    oudinc   only  — a   shadowj 
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intimation  of  the  higher  economy  of  grace. 
Christ  was  faithful  over  His  house  as  Son — that 
house  His  own  (see  on  ver.  6),  and  the  completed 
universal  kingdom  to  which  the  old  type  gave 
witne-^.  And  all  this  is  ours — the  house,  the 
kingdom — it  we  remain  faithful  and  stedfast 
(1-6). 

Ver.  3.  Builded.  The  word  implies  gathering 
or  making  the  itftterials,  putting  them  together, 
and  furnishing  the  whole,  even  appointing  the 
servants — doing  all  that  is  necessary  for  com- 
pleting 'the  house'  as  a  home.  Even  Moses, 
therefore,  b  regarded  as  port  of  the  house  which 
God  prepared. 

Ver.  5.  In  all  hii  house,  ue.  God's  house. — 
For  a  testimony,  i.e,  his  work  was  preparatory, 
testifying  as  He  did  to  things  that  were  after- 
wards to  be  revealed  (chap.  i.  2). — Aa  a  mrant. 
The  word  for  servant  in  this  verse,  which  is  o.ten 
applied  in  O.  T.  to  Moses,  includes  all  the  work 
that  naturally  falls  to  an  attendant  on  another, 
even  what  is  most  conBdential. 

Ver.  6.  His  own  bouBe;  rather,  perhaps  Hjs, 
i.e.  God's  house,  the  contrast  being  between  a 
servant  *  in  the  house  *  and  a  son  *  ov^t  it. '  The 
Greek,  however,  may  mean  that  while  the  house 
b  God's,  it  is  also  emphatically  *the  Son's,* 
whereas  oiffr  His  {t\e.  God's)  house  means  that 
it  is  Christ's  only  by  implication,  i.e,  because  He 
is  over  the  hou>e  and  is  Son. — Whose  house  {i.e, 
God'sy  or  by  emphasis  or  by  implication  Christ's) 
are  we,  i.e.  (as  the  absence  of  the  article  shows) 
of  whose  house— part,  not  all  of  it— are  we  pro- 
vided, if  so  l)e  that  (a  strong  particle)  we  hold 
fast  the  conficience  as  shown  in  speech  and  acts 
(not  '  boldness,'  whidli  is  too  much  a  description 
of  outward  manner  or  profe-^sion  only) ;  and  the 
ground,  the  matter  of  exultation  (blended  joy  and 
boasting)  which  hope  supplies.  As  the  blessings 
are  even  still  largely  future,  hope  even  more  than 
fiuth  is  the  requi-^iie  grace. 

Ver.  7.  Wherefore.  Since  it  is  only  the  giving 
up  of  your  hope  that  can  rob  vou  of  this  blessed- 
ness, .  .  .  beware  of  unbelief  (a  connection  that 
unites  the  *  wherefore  *  with  verse  12)  ;  or  lest  you 
hanlen  your  hearts  (a  connection  that  unites  the 
•  wherefore  *  with  verse  8).  The  former  explana- 
tion gives  a  good  sense,  and  the  length  of  the 
]xirenthesis  is  no  objection  (see  Heb.  vii.  20-22, 
xii.  18-24,  where  we  have  simi  ar  examples) ;  but 
perhaps  the  second  explanation  is  simpler,  and 
commends  itself  to  Deiitzsch  and  others.  It  is 
aUo  adopted  in  the  Authorised  Version. — As  the 
Holy  Ghost  saith.  The  quotation  is  from  the 
ninety-fifth  Psalm,  which  in  the  Hebrew  has  no 
author's  name,  hut  in  the  Greek  Version  is  ascribed 
to  David,  as  it  is  in  Heb.  iv.  7. — If  ye  will  hear 
quire  misleads  ;  if  ye  hear  (literally,  if  you  sh.ill 
have  heard). — To-day  equals,  with  the  whole 
phrase,  whenever  He  speaks,  whenever  you  hear 
His  voice. 

Ver.  8.  As  In  the  day  of  provocation ;  like 
as  in  the  day  of  temptation  in  the  wildemeMs. 
These  clauses  probably  refer  to  two  distinct 
occasions.  The  two  words  which  are  here  trans- 
lated *  provocation  '  and  *  temptation'  are  in  the 
Hebrew  proper  names,  'Meribah*  (strife)  and 
'Massah'  (temptation).  On  the  first  occasion 
(Ex.  xvii,  1-7;  the  place  is  said  to  have  been 
called  Massah  and  Meribah,  which  the  LXX. 
renders  *  temptation'  and  'provocation.*  The 
second  similar  temptation  occurred  towards  the 


close  of  the  forty  years,  and  is  recorded  in  Num. 
XX.  X-13.  Their  wanderings  began  and  ended  in 
tempting  and  proving  God ;  forty  years  long  did 
their  unbelief  last.  Not  for  single  acts  were  they 
finally  condemned,  but  for  settled  habits  and  a 
fixed  character. 

Ver.  9.  When ;  rather  *  where.'  a  common 
meaning  of  the  Greek  word.— Tempted  me, 
proved  me.  The  true  reading  is  '  tempted  me 
in '  (or  by)  '  proving '  [me].  Strong  passion  is 
some  excuse  for  sin.  When  men  tempt  God  to 
try  how  far  they  may  go,  and  how  much  He  will 
bear,  there  is  a  shamelessness  in  their  state  of 
heart  that  is  without  excuse. — And  saw  my 
works.  Either  the  punishment  God  inflicted, 
which  failed  to  lead  them  to  repentance  (as  the 
word  is  used  in  Ps.  Ixiv.  10 ;  Isa.  v.  12),  or  my 
mighty  works,  punishment  in  part,  but  chiefly 
mercy,  and  disregarding  both  they  became  the 
more  guilty. 

Ver.  10.  I  was  grieved  is  somewhat  feeble ; 
displeased,  offended,  deeply  pained,  is  nearer  the 
thought.  The  word  means  properly  what  is  a 
burden,  physical  or  mental,  'grieved'  being 
etymolugically  good  (comp.  'it  lay  heavy  on 
Him ').  in  some  forms  of  the  word  it  means  what 
presses  into  the  flesh  and  inflicts  wounds. — That 
generation  is  the  common  Greek  text,  and  it  is  the 
reading  of  the  LXX.— This  generation  is  the 
reading  of  the  revised  text.  The  Hebrew  is 
simply  *  with  the  generation.'  The  author  has  no 
doubt  purposely  inserted  *  this '  to  show  that  he 
regards  the  passage  as  applying  to  the  Jewish 
people  generally,  the  living  race  of  his  time,  as 
the  word  *  always '  is  added  to  the  Hebrew  in  the 
following  clause,  being  found,  however,  also  in 
the  LXX.,  and  implied  in  the  present  tense  of  the 
verb  in  this  place. — Have  not  snown,  or  did  not 
know.  The  Greek  may  describe  a  historical  fact 
that  preceded  the  erring  in  their  hearts,  or  it  may 
sum  up  their  character,  as  in  the  Authorised 
Version  :  they  have  not  known  or  understood  the 
true  nature  and  blessedness  of  the  ways  in  which 
I  would  have  had  them  to  go  (see  Ex.  xviii.  20). 

Ver.  II.  80;  rather  '  as,' though  without  much 
difference  in  meaning :  the  acts  corresponded  to 
the  punishment  is  the  meaning  of  'as;*  the 
punishment  corresponded  to  the  acts  is  the  mean- 
mg  of  so.  The  former  is  the  common  meaning  of 
the  Greek. 

Ver.  12.  Lest  there  he.  The  peculiar  expres- 
sion of  the  original  implies  that  the  writer's  fear 
lest  there  should  l)e,  is  blended  with  the  feeling 
that  there  will  somehow  be,  an  evil  heart  of 
unbelief.  His  interest  in  them,  and  what  he 
knows  of  their  tendencies,  make  his  fear  pre- 
ponderate, and  it  is  only  kindness  to  them  to  tell 
them  what  he  fears. — An  evil  heart  of  nnhelief 
is  not  a  heart  made  evil  by  unbelief,  but  a  heart 
of  which  the  essence  is  that  it  does  not  believe. 
The  two  qualities,  evil  and  unbelief,  are  closely 
connected,  and  each  produces  the  other. — In 
departing;  literally,  'inapo>«tatizing.' — From  the 
living  God ;  not  the  idols  of  the  heathen,  but  the 
God  of  Israel,  who  is  known  emphatically  by  this 
name  (Isa.  xxxvii.  4),  and  who  is  now  the  God  of 
the  Christian  Church,  its  Defender  and  Judge 
(see  Heb.  ix.  14,  x.  31,  xi.  22). 

Ver.  13.  Exhort  one  another.  The  verb  is 
very  frequent  in  the  Acts  and  in  Paul's  Epistles, 
and  occurs  four  times  in  this  Epistle.  Both  here 
and  in  Heb.  xiii.  16  (where  it  is  said  in  the  Autho- 
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rised  Version  that  Christians  are  to  exhort  one 
another  in  psalms  and  hymns)  mutual  exhortation 
is  implied ;  but  the  Greek  is  literally  '  exhort 
yourselves/  and  part  gf  the  idea  is  that  the  ex- 
horter  should  have  himself  also  as  a  hearer,  even 
when  he  has  no  other.  The  viord  'exhort,* 
moreover,  includes  all  the  kinds  of  help,  consola- 
tion, encouragement,  rebuke,  which  the  Christian 
life  needs.— While — as  long  as  'the  to-day'  is 
called— s..unded—^in  your  hearing,  so  long  as  the 
warning  lasts,  and  the  need  for  it,  let  there  be 
circumspection  and  wariness. — Look  to  it  (ver. 
12)  that  no  one  from  among  you  (as  well  as  your 
fathers,  vcr.  9)  fall  into  unl)elief. 

Another  interpretation  of  *  while  to-day  is  called ' 
is,  '  while  the  Psalm  continues  to  be  read ; '  so  some 
eminent  commentators  (de  Wette,  Bengel,  etc. ) ; 
but  this  does  not  agree  with  the  use  which  is  made 
of  the  words  in  iv.  7,  nor  docs  it  give  an  appro- 
priate sense  to  *  is  called.'  The  words  may  mean 
whiie  the  day  of  grace  lasts,  the  time  during  which 
we  hear  the  Gospel  and  are  warned  of  the  danger 
of  apastasy.  This  meaning  does  not  practically 
differ  from  the  one  already  ^ivcn,  *  while  to-day  is 
sounded  in  your  ears,'  and  is  supported  by  a  simi- 
lar comment  on  the  '  day  of  salvation '  made  by 
Paul  (2  Cor.  vi.  2). — ^The  deceitfiilneas  of  ain^ 
All  sin  has  this  quality  (comp.  Rom.  vii.  9,  11), 
and  especially  the  sin  of  unlielief,  which  is  the  sin 
of  this  context.  Unlike  the  violation  of  purely 
moral  precepts,  it  excites  small  disturbance  in  the 
conscience,  and  yet  most  effectively  hardens  the 
heart  by  making  the  most  impressive  iruihs  power- 
less over  the  feelings. 

Ver.  14.  We  are  made  partaken ;  rather, 'we 
are  become,'  i.e,  we  are  now  what  we  were  not 
originally.  The  words  describe  a  present  cha- 
racter and  an  acauired  character. — If,  that  ia, 
we  hold  faat  the  oeginning  of  oar  confidence — 
the  confidence  we  have  begun  to  exercise — firm 
unto  the  end;  not  our  former  confidence  (i  Tim. 
V.  12),  not  the  principle  of  our  confidence,  the 
essence  of  it,  but  the  beginning  of  it ...  to  the 
end.  On  this  condition  we  are  partakers  of 
Christ,  united  with  Him  (John  xv.  4,  xvii.  23), 
'even  as  He  is  united  with  us'  (chap.  ii.  14). 
This  use  of  the  word  translated  '  confidence '  is 
found  only  in  2  Cor.  ix.  4,  xi.  17,  and  in  this 
place.  The  Fathers  generally  regard  it  as  mean- 
mg  the  beginning  of  what  is  our  subsistence,  our 
life,  or  even  the  beginning  of  what  is  the  subsist- 
ence of  Christ  in  us.  The  word  is  found,  how- 
ever, in  Hclieni>tic  writers  and  is  now  well 
known — in  the  sense  of  confidence. 

Ver.  15.  While  it  ia  said.  The  connection  of 
this  verse  with  the  preceding  is  difficult.  Out  of 
many  interpretations  the  most  consistent  is  that 
adopted  by  Ebrard,  Alford,  and  others.  We 
must  hold  fast  if  we  would  be  partakers  of  Christ, 
as  is  imflied  in  the  warning  (in  that  it  is  said)  : 
Tonday  if  ye  hear  his  voice,  etc. 

Vers.  16-19.  The  argument  of  these  verses  has 
been  variously  interpreted,  and  the  varieties  are 
seen  in  the  difference  of  the  translation.  The 
Authorised  Version  translates  '  Bome  .  .  .  howbeit 
not  i^;'  the  Revised  translates  *wbo  .  .  .  t  nay, 
did  not  alL'  Most  of  the  ancient  commentators, 
and  many  of  the  modem,  adopt  the  translation 
'■ome'  in  verse  16,  even  when  they  translate 
'  with  whom '  as  a  question  in  verse  1 7  ;  forms 
though  they  be  of  the  same  word,  but  with  differ- 
ence of  accent     Benj^el,  Alford,  and  many  more 


translate  'who'  and  'with  whom'  as  questions 
in  both  cases.  They  hold  that  it  contributes  to 
the  force  of  the  argument  to  affirm  that  all  perished. 
But  on  the  whole  the  Authorised  seems  the  pre/er- 
able  rendering ;  for  (i)  the  facts  rather  require  the 
statement  that  not  all  perished.  Besides  Caleb 
and  Joshua,  all  the  children  who  were  under 
twenty  years  of  age  when  they  left  Egypt,  and  the 
women  and  the  Levites,  were  es^eptions.  (2)  The 
N,  Test,  comment  favours  it  also,  for  in  I  Cor. 
x.  5  it  is  expressly  said  that  it  was  'with  the 
greater  part  of  them '  (or,  •  with  very  many  of 
them ')  '  God  was  not  well  pleased,  for  they  were 
overthrown  in  the  wilderness ; '  and  again  and 
again  it  is  said  in  the  same  context  that  aome  of 
them  were  idolaters,  and  eome  of  them  tempted, 
and  aome  of  them  murmured  (vers.  7-10) ;  while 
the  appeal  to  these  facts  (the  limited  extent  of  the 
ruin,  not  the  universality  of  it)  is  used  in  that 
passage  for  the  same  purpose  of  warning  as  here  ; 
and  (3)  the  argument  is  better  enforced  by  the 
translation  0/  the  Authorised  than  by  the  pro- 
posed change. — 'Beware,  for  all  perish/  may 
seem  impressive ;  but  it  is  more  impressive  still  to 
say,  as  is  said  in  I  Cor.  x.,  'Most  perished,'  and 
perished  through  unbelief;  those  who  were  spared 
were  only  the  minonty,  and  they  were  spared 
because  they  were  not  guilty  of  the  disobedience 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  nation.  Blended  fear 
and  hope  is  the  warning  most  likely  to  impress 
and  encourage ;  nor  was  there  danger  of  the 
Hebrews  reading  the  lesson  so  as  to  loster  delu- 
sion when  it  is  so  carefully  intimated  that  men 
must  perish  wherever  there  is  unl^elief.— Whoie 
carcaoee— literally  limbs,  suggesting,  perhaps,  the 
gradual  decay  of  the  nation's  strength — one  falling 
here,  another  there,  till  they  were  strewn  all  over 
the  wilderness. 

Ver.  18.  Believed  not,  or  disl)elieved,  is  the 
sense  rather  than  disobeyed.  The  word  *  unbielief,* 
in  verse  19,  may  be  used  alike  of  those  who  have 
or  have  not  heard  the  truth ;  the  word,  in  verse 
18,  of  those  only  who  have  heard  the  Gospel  and 
will  not  be  persuaded  to  accept.  The  word  in 
verse  18  means  also  to  disobey  as  well  as  to  dis- 
believe, and  here  the  two  ideas  are  combined ; 
they  did  not  obey  the  command  that  bade  them 
to  believe.  Unbelief  is  as  much  disobedience  as 
the  breaking  of  any  other  Divine  law.  Sec  John 
iii.  46,  where  both  words  are  used  and  are  trans- 
lated •  believe ; '  I  Pet.  ii.  7,  8,  where  both  are 
used,  and  are  translated  'believe'  and  'be  dis- 
obedient' respectively  ;  and  Acts  xiv.  2,  xix.  9, 
where  the  word  is  the  same  as  in  verse  17,  ren- 
dered *  disobedient,'  and  is  yet  translated  in  both 
places,  in  the  Authorised  Version,  'unbelief.'  It 
IS  no  doubt  true,  however,  that  the  Israelites  were 
disobedient  and  rebellious  (see  Deut.  i.  26,  etc.); 
but  even  when  they  are  thus  described,  their  acts 
of  disobedience  were  generally  owing  to  disl^elief 
of  Divine  announcements.  So  it  is  in  this  Epistle. 
The  Hel)rews  were  not  tempted  to  disobey  what 
they  regarded  as  a  Divine  command,  but  to  doubt 
and  disbelieve  the  divineness  of  the  commands 
they  had  been  obeying.  Their  danjer  was  not  so 
much  inconsistency  in  not  obeying  what  they 
believed,  ns  the  rejection  of  the  Gospel  itself. — 
They  shall  not  enter  into  my  rest ;  see  on  iv.  i. 

Ver.  19.  80;  literally  'And'  [we  see],  i>.  from 
these  facts. 

Chap.  iv.  i-ii.  To  understand  the  force  of 
the  reasoning  of  these  verses,  and  the  naturalness 
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of  the  different  interpretations  of  the  Psalm  which 
the  Apostle  is  explaining,  note  that  '  My  rest '  is 
primarily  the  rest  which  God  enjoys  (Gen.  ii.  2 ; 
Heb.  iv.  4)  or  which  God  provides  (Dtut.  xii. 
9,  10).  The  first  is  the  Sabbath  rest  which  God 
enjoyed  after  His  work  of  creation  was  completed, 
and  which  He  provided  for  man  when  He  insti- 
tuted the  day  of  rest,  as  He  did  long  before  the 
giving  of  the  law ;  the  second  is  the  rest  of  Canaan, 
the  rest  which  God  gave  Israel,  a  rest  which 
proved  very  imperfect,  partly  t>ecause  multitudes 
never  entered  it,  partly  becjiuse  the  rest  itself 
was  never  fully  realized  even  for  those  who  did 
enter  it.  Both  meanings  of  the  word,  there- 
fore, point  to  such  rest  as  the  Gospel  gives,  of 
which  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  rest  of 
Canaan  were  types,  and  imperfect  types.  Two 
other  facts  need  to  be  kept  in  mind :  the  word 
Sabbath  and  Sabbath-rest  (see  ver.  9)  are  liebrew 
words  for  what  is  translated  *  xest  *  and  (as  a  verb 
in  Genesis)  'rested  ;'  and  the  word  'entered  in,* 
•  moreover,  is  a  common  word  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— almost  a  cant  word,  like  'going  home  to 
Canaan,*  'over  the  Jordan,'  'one  more  river  to 
cross' — for  'inheriting  the  earth,'  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  land  of  promise.  Hence  the  natural- 
ness of  the  interpretation  which  the  Apostle  refutes. 
The  rest  of  which  the  Psalm  speaks,  and  which 
the  unbelieving  miss,  is  not,  as  the  word  may 
mean,  the  Sabbath-rest  which  God  instituted  at 
the  6rst,  nor  is  it  the  rest  of  Canaan  into  which 
the  Jews  enteretl  under  the  guidance  of  Joshua. 
The  rest  from  which  the  disobedient  Israelites 
were  debarred  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
for  at  that  lime  the  Israelites  had  both.  It  was  a 
rest  that  stood  over  in  David's  time  for  future 
realization — a  rest  into  which  those  enter,  and 
those  only,  who  believe  (see  ver.  3)— the  rest  of 
the  Gospel,  con  pleted  in  the  rest  above.  How  ■ 
natural  thb  argument  is  may  be  gathered  from  the 
religious  poetry  of  all  Christian  sects,  and  from 
the  language  employed  even  now  to  describe  the 
Divine  life.  Every  incident  of  the  journey  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt  into  Canaan  is  spiritualized 
in  our  common  religious  teaching,  and  so  may 
easily  have  been  regarded  as  the  reality,  not  as 
the  type.  How  necessary  the  ar^ment  is  also 
clear.  The  announcement  that  the  Jews  are  not 
OS  Jews  part  of  the  true  theocratic  kmgdoro,  that 
Canaan  was  not  heaven,  was  to  them  one  of  the 
hardest  sayings  of  the  Guspel. 

Ver.  I.  Let  us  therefore  fear.  A  stronger 
expression  than  the  caution  of  iii.  12  ('  take  heed'), 
and  the  fitting  preparation  for  the  'earnest  labour' 
of  chap.  iv.  12.  We  are  not  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  the  Divine  promise,  and  the  more  firmly  we 
believe  it  the  more  active  shall  we  be  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  every  duty^;  but  we  are  to  fear  the 
treachery  of  our  own  hearts.  Continued  unbelief 
will  exclude  us  from  God's  rest,  from  the  peace 
and  blessedness  which  the  Gospel  gives  both  here 
and  herealter  ;  and  even  if  we  finally  repent  and 
reach  heaven,  unbelief  will,  in  proportion  as  we 
indulge  it,  lessen  the  enjoyment  into  which  we 
enter  by  believing,  and  which  we  can  enter  in  no 
other  way.  This  godly  fear,  instead  of  debasing 
the  mind,  inspires  courage  and  freedom  ;  it  pre- 
serves us  from  vain  security,  checks  self-confidence, 
and  makes  us  vigilant  against  everything  that  may 
endanger  our  safety. — Lest,  somehow,  haply. 
This  last  phrase,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  express, 
calls  attention  to  the  greatness  of  the  danger  and 


emphasizes  the  caution. — A  promise  being  left 
us.  A  promise  remaining  over  unfulfilled. — ^Any 
one  of  yon  shonld  seem  ...  It  should  turn  out 
that  any  one  of  you  has  come  short  of  it ;  literally, 
lest  any  one  of  you  should  seem  (to  himself  or  to 
others),  when  the  decisive  day  comes,  to  have 
failed,  and  to  have  no  part  in  the  promise — a 
warning  of  a  fearful  result,  given  with  a  delicacy 
quite  usual  with  the  writer  ;  or  it  may  l^e  a  state- 
ment like  that  in  Matt.  xxv.  40-46,  where  we  are 
told  that  many  will  not  know  their  true  character 
till  they  hear  it  described  at  the  bar  of  God. 
Their  ruin  will  be  as  startling  to  themselves  as  to 
others. 

Ver.  2.  For  nnto  ns  has  the  Goepel  been 
preached  as  well  as  onto  them,  i,e,  we  both 
have  our  Gospel  or  glad  tidin|[s  of  a  future  rest, 
equally  a  Divine  message,  though  given  with 
different  degrees  of  fulness. — «it  the  word 
preached;  rather,  the  word  heard  (literally,  of 
hearing),  was  of  no  use  to  them,  brought  no 
profit,  because  they  were  not  united  (literally 
'  mingled ';  by  (and  in)  faith  with  them  that  heard 
it,  t.e,  who  listened  and  obeyed— Caleb,  Joshua, 
and  the  rest  The  word  *  not  united,' '  unmingled,' 
is  found  only  here  and  in  I  Cor.  xii.  24,  and 
describes  a  state  that  follows  from  affinity  and 
sympathy. 

Ver.  3.  For  we  who  have  belieyed  are  enter- 
ing into  rest.  We  only  are  entering  who  believe; 
it  is  not,  therefore,  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  which 
the  Jews  long  since  possessed  (vers.  4-6),  nor  is 
it,  as  the  author  goes  on  to  say,  the  rest  of  Canaan. 
To  strengthen  the  statement  that  it  is  only  be- 
lievers who  enter  into  God's  rest,  he  quotes  again 
the  ninety-Blth  Psalm :  As  he  {i.e.  God)  said.  As  I 
have  sworn  in  my  wrath,  they  (who  did  not 
believe)  shall  not  enter  into  my  rest. — '  If  they 
shall  not  enter '  is  the  same  phrase  as  is  translated 
*they  shall  not  enter,'  in  chap.  iii.  11  ;  the 
phrase  is  part  of  the  Hebrew  oath  ('God  do  so  to 
me  and  more  also,  f/,'  i.e.  I  swear  I  will  or  I  will 
not)^  and  is  here  a  strong  negation  ;  so  in  verse  5  : 
*they  shall  not  enter  into  my  rest'  It  was 
unbelief  that  excluded  them,  and  so  it  is  faith 
that  brings  us  in,  the  appropriate  means  of  pro- 
ducing peace  and  blessedness,  and  itself  obedience 
to  God's  command. 

Ver.  5.  In  this  plaoe  again,  i.e.  either  to  quote 
again  what  was  said  before,  or  the  Sabbath  rest 
which  God  provides,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  shown 
not  to  be  the  rest  spoken  of  in  the  Psalm,  inas- 
much as  the  men  described  have  not  entered  it. 

Ver.  6  is  clearly  an  unfinbhed  sentence,  finding 
its  completion  in  verses  9  or  II. — ^Let  us  therefore 
labour,  etc.,  seeing  it  remaineth;  rather,  it  still 
remaineth,  for  some  to  enter  in  to  God's  rest,  and 
those  who  formerly  heard  the  glad  tidings  of  a 
rest  entered  not  in  because  of  unbelief.  In  all 
these  verses  where  '  it  remains '  is  used,  the  phrase 
has  the  same  meaning — not  that  a  rest  now 
remains  and  is  still  future,  but  that  the  promise 
was  not  fulfilled  in  the  Sabbath-rest  or  in  the 
Canaan-rest ;  and  therefore  when  this  Epistle  was 
written,  it  was  still  a  warning  and  an  invitation. 
It  awaited  the  faith  and  the  entrance  which  were 
to  exhaust  its  meaning. 

Ver.  7.  Again.  To  continue  the  argument  and 
to  correct  another  misconstruction.  He  has 
already  shown  that  the  rest  of  God  of  which  he 
here  speaks  is  not  the  rest  of  God  after  creation ; 
he  now  proceeds  to  show,  by  a  further  examina- 
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tion  of  the  Psalm,  that  neither  is  it  Ihe  rest  of 
Canaan.— He  liniiteth  (still  further  defines  the 
day  and  consequently  the  rest  of  which  he  spt-aks) 
a  certain  day,  nying  in  David  (as  we  say  '  in 
Daniel'),  not  *^by*  David,  nor,  as  Bengel  holds, 
*in^  i.e.  by  the  Spirit  dwelling  in  and  inspiring 
him. — A  long  time  (some  500  years)  after  they 
had  entered  Canaan,  as  it  is  said  in  the  forequoted 
tcLssage  (iii.  7,  15).— To-day  if  ye  hear  nia  Toice, 
narden  not  your  hearts.  Some  think  the  words 
*  To-day  *  look  forward  to  the  lime  of  the  Gospel 
(translating  'to-day,'  i.e,  as  it  said  a  longtime 
before  the  day  comes ;  so  Dr.  J.  Brown  and 
others;  but  if  this  be  the  meaning,  it  would 
surely  be  needless  for  the  writer  to  prove  by  argu- 
ment that  the  entering  into  rest  had  not  yet  come). 
— ^A  long  time  points  back  to  the  entrance  into 
Canaan,  and  '  as  it  has  been  said  before '  (the  true 
reading)  points  simply  to  the  previous  quotations. 

Ver.  8.  Clearly,  therefore,  the  Psalm  speaks  of 
a  Divine  rest  into  which  men  are  bidden  to  enter, 
different  from  the  rest  of  Canaan »  and  long  subse- 
quent to  it. — For  if  Joshna  (here  and  in  Acts  vii. 
45,  Jeras,  the  Greek  form  of  Jo>hua,  quite  mis- 
leads) had  given  them  rest— had  led  them  into 
the  rest  of  which  we  are  speaking — He  (i.^.  God, 
who  further  defines  'the  day'  in  David,  and 
describes  the  rest  as  still  unentered)  would  not 
have  gone  on  speaking  after  that  of  another  day 
(or  ofanother  day  after  that,  i,e,  still  future). 

Ver.  9.  Therefore  there  remains  (still  un- 
realized in  any  rest  that  Israel  then  enjoyed)  a 
sacred  rest,  a  Sabbath-rest  (the  word  is  now 
changed),  for  the  people  of  Ood.  The  name 
here  given,  'the  people  of  Qod,'  is  the  usual 
desi^ination  of  the  covenant  people.  It  occurs 
again  in  Heb.  xi.  25,  and  is  used  in  its  deepest 
sense  of  all  who  are  'children  of  God  through 
faith'  (Gal.  vi.  16).  The  use  of  the  word  Sab- 
bath  in  this  sense  for  the  rest  which  God  provides 
under  the  Gospel  was  quite  familiar  to  the  Jews. 
The  coming  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  was  even 
called  *the  perpetual  Sabbath.'  Into  that  rest 
all  enter  who  believe.  Some  regard  this  verse  as 
completing  the  sentence  that  began  in  verse  6. 
The  better  completion  is  found  in  verse  11. 

Ver.  10.  For  he  that  is  entered  into  his  rest, 
he  also  hath  ceased  from  his  works,  just  as  God 
rested  from  his;  «.<r.,  say  some  (Owen,  Ward  law, 
Ebrard),  as  Christ  is  entered  into  His  rest,  so  also 
are  we  to  be  conformed  to  Him  and  to  share  His 
rest.  But  Christ  is  not  named  in  the  previous 
context,  and  is  nowhere  designated  as  '  He  who 
entered  or  is  entered  into  His  rest,*  nor  would  the 
argument  have  force  with  those  who  were  ques- 
tioning His  mission.  The  other  view,  adopted 
by  Bleek  and  Delitzsch,  is  that  the  words  describe 
the  people  of  God,  those  who  by  believing  enter 
that  state  of  peace  and  blessedness  which  is  begun 
on  earth  and  perfected  in  heaven.  They  have 
fellowship  with  God  ;  they  rest  even  as  God  rests, 
and  have  a  happiness  that  is  of  the  same  nature, 
and  springs  from  the  same  source,  as  His.  The 
phrase,  'ceases  from  his  own  works  as  God  did 
from  His,'  might  then  refer  to  the  rest  which  men 
sought  to  no  purpose  under  the  Law  or  in  Canaan. 
The  true  peace,  the  sacred  rest  of  the  Gospel, 
frees  us  froni  the  necessity  of  seeking  a  righteous- 
ness of  our  own,  and  speaks  peace  to  the  conscience 
as  the  Law  never  did,  making  the  whole  life  peace- 
ful and  joyous.  This  '  is  the  rest,  and  this  is  the 
lefreshingy'  and  it  is  shared  by  all  who  believe. 


This  explanatron  of  the  argument  of  this  part  of 
the  Epistle  throws  light  on  the  meaning  of  the 
rest,  tne  Sabbath-rest,  of  which  the  writer  speaks. 
Some  (Owen,  Ward  law,  etc. )  hold  that  the  three 
rests  here  spoken  of  are  the  Sabbath-rest  of  Para- 
dise, the  Jewish  rest  of  Canaan,  and  the  Christian 
Sabbath  rest  that  commemorates  the  completion 
of  the  new  creation  and  the  deliverance  of  the 
people  of  God  from  a  worse  bondage  than  that  of 
fegypt*  Important  as  these  resU  are,  it  surely 
falls  far  below  the  dignity  of  the  theme  to  suppose 
that  the  writer  refers  to  any  positive  institution 
merely,  however  useful  or  blessed.  Others  think 
that  the  *  rest  which  remains '  must  be  heaven  : 
we  who  believe  enter  it,  all  who  enter  it  rest  from 
their  toils  and  work  as  God  rested  ;  and  the  con- 
clusion seems  sustained  by  the  fact  that  the  rest  is 
ever  spoken  of  as  'still  remaining.'  But  this  in- 
terpretation mistakes  the  meaning  of  '  remaining,' 
which  is  simpty  that  it  was  not  realized  either  in 
the  Sabbath  rest  or  in  Canaan  ;  while  it  is  realized, 
is  being  realized,  under  the  Gospel,  as  men  believe. 
It  includes,  no  doubt,  the  rest  of  heaven,  w  hich  is 
the  completion  of  our  blessednes^s  on  earth  ;  but 
the  primary  idea  still  is  the  rest  which  Christ  gives 
to  all  who  take  His  yoke  upon  them,  and  to 
whom,  on  their  believing,  old  things  are  passed 
away, — sins,  character,  burdens,  unrest,— and  all 
things  have  become  new.  The  words  of  C.  Wesley 
are  not  even  an  adaptation  of  the  sentiment — they 
are  an  exposition  of  it : 

'  Lord,  I  believe  a  rett  remains 
To  all  Thv  people  known — 
A  rest  where  pure  enjoyment  reignt« 
And  Thou  art  loved  alone. 

'  Oh !  that  I  now  the  rest  might  know, 
believe  and  enter  in ; 
Now,  Saviour,  now  the  power  bestow. 
And  let  me  cease  from  sin. 

'  R-move  the  hardness  from  my  heart, 
lliis  unbelief  remove : 
To  me  the  rest  of  faith  impart. 
The  Sabbath  of  Thy  love.' 

Ver.  II.  Let  ns  therefore  begins  the  practi- 
cal exhortation  based  on  verse  6,  of  which  it  is 
the  completion. — Labour,  give  diligence  (as  in 
2  Pet.  i.  10),  seek  earnestly,  strive  to  enter  into 
that  rest,  lest  any  man  fall  and  form  part  of  ihe 
same  example  of  disobedience  or  unl)elief;  lest 
through  unbelief  like  theirs  we  like  them  come 
short  of  the  promise.  The  earnest  striving,  the 
eager  seeking  of  which  the  writer  speaks,  is  well 
described  by  St.  Paul  in  Phil.  iii.  7-14,  and  in 
2  Pet.  i.  5-12.  In  one  sense  faith  is  ceasing  to 
work  and  beginning  to  trust ;  in  another  sense  it  is 
the  most  difEcult  of  all  works,  requiring  the  energy 
of  the  whole  nature,  and  the  help  of  the  blessed 
God  besides.  It  is  at  once  a  gift  and  a  duty,  the 
easiest  and  the  hardest  'way  of  life.' — Lest  they  fall 
into  and  so  become  another  example  of  unbelief — 
a  pregnant  construction.  Whether  fall  has  its 
lighter  meaning,  as  Luther  and  Delitzsch  hold,  or 
is  used  absolutely, — fall  away  and  perish  (as 
Calvin,  Bengel,  and  Bleek  hold), — we  need  not 
discuss  here.  The  word  is  probably  suggested  by 
the  doom  of  the  Israelites  who  fell  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  perished  (iii.  17);  and  it  b  used  in  the 
same  deep  sense  in  Rom.  xi.  11.  The  fact  that 
the  Hebrews  are  cautioned  lest  they  should  fall 
through  a  disbelief  that  proved  ruinous  to  those 
who  yielded  to  it  before,  ^ows  that  the  word  has 
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probably  its  deq>cr  meaning;  it  is  the  opposite 
state  of  entering  into  rest.  Of  course  it  is  true 
also  that  in  proportion  as  they  fall,  whether  in 
degree  or  duration,  they  miss  peace  and  swell  the 
number  of  those  who  are  warnings  to  all  who 
witness  them.  But  here  the  warning  seems 
permanent,  and  the  fall,  therefore,  complete. 

Vers.  12  and  13  give  a  fresh  reason  for  this 
warning.— For  the  word  of  God  ia  quick  {i.e. 
livinj;)  and  powerful.  But  what  is  *  the  wonl  of 
God*?  The  common  Patristic  interpretation 
refers  it  to  the  Word  incarnate,  the  personal 
•  Word  *  of  the  writings  of  St.  John:  so  also  Owen 
and  many  others.  But  that  use  of  the  term  is 
peculiar  in  the  New  Testament  to  St,  John, 
unless  this  be  an  instance.  And  the  interpreta- 
tion seems  hardly  appropriate  to  the  descnption 
that  is  here  given  of  it ;  nor  is  Christ  ever  so 
named  in  the  Epistle  itself,  where  *ihe  Son  of 
God '  is  His  common  title.  Had  the  author  been 
familiar  with  '  the  Word '  in  that  personal  sense, 
he  would  certainly  have  used  it  (as  he  did  not)  in 
Heb.  xi.  3.  The  ordinary  meaning,  therefore, 
is  to  be  preferred— the  word  of  which  he  has  been 
speaking— the  word  especially  which  excludes  the 
unlteliever  from  the  promised  rest,  and  denounces 
against  him  the  Divine  indignation.  The  descrip- 
tion is  true  of  all  Scripture,  but  emphatically  true 
of  the  passages  which  condemn  disobedience. 
This  word  is  a  living  word — not,  as  we  sometimes 
say  of  a  law,  'a  dead  letter,*  having  its  place  in 
our  statute  book,  but  never  executed — having 
living  power,  and  so  something  of  the  attributes 
of  Him  who  is  *  the  living  God  ;*  and  powerful^ 
energic,  operative,  not  inefficient,  as  if  God 
never  meant  to  execute  it,  or  as  if  He  had  no 
means  of  carrying  it  into  execution.  The  sentence 
that  the  unbeliever  shall  not  enter  into  God's  rest 
is  the  utterance  of  a  living  force^  not  a  dead  law, 
which  is  mighty  enough  to  execute  the  Divine 
puqxjse  in  relation  to  transgression,  and  is  sure  to 
execute  it.  Nor  only  so :  and  sharper  far 
(a  double  comparative)  than  any  two-edged  aword 
(literally  two- mouthed),  i,e.  a  sword  sharpened  on 
both  edge  and  back,  cutting  both  ways,  and 
peculiarly  trenchant  (Isa.  xlix.  2  ;  Rev.  i.  16,  etc.; 
see  also  Kph.  vi.  17).— Piercing  through,  even  to 
the  dividing  of  soul  and  spirit,  of  both  joints 
and  marrow.  This  quality  of  tiie  Word  has  been 
regarded  by  some  as  a  mere  description  of  the  power 
of  the  Word  of  Clod  to  produce  conviction,  to  show 
the  sinner  the  falsehood  and  the  wickedness  of  even 
his  inmost  thoughts  ;  but  this  explanation  antici- 
pates what  follows,  and  is  hardly  consistent  with 
the  context.  It  is  better  to  regard  the  words  as  a 
completion  of  the  previous  thought.  The  soul 
was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  principle  of 
animal  life  and  action ;  the  spirit,  as  the  principle 
of  rational  life  and  action.  To  separate  them 
is  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  man,  the  description 
being  taken  from  the  inner  nature.  Similarly  the 
joints  or  limbs,  of  which  the  bones  are  the  frame- 
work, and  marrow  are  also  closely  connected  ;  to 
separate  them  is  to  produce  great  pain  and  death 
itself,  the  description  being  taken  from  the 
physical  life.  The  threatening  of  God  against 
disbelief  is  a  threatening  that  will  certainly  be 
executed,  and  when  executed  intensest  suffering, 
destruction,  and  misery  will  ensue.  Suffering 
with  the  possibility  of  destruction— not  necessarily 
destruction  —  may  be  the  idea,  as  in  similar 
passages  (Luke  ii.  35 ;  Jer.  iv.  10,  LXX.) ;  but 


this  interpretation  does  no  justice  to  the  strong 
word— the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit. 
On  either  interpretation  th-^  lesson  is  solemn  and 
instructive.  What  occurred  in  the  case  of  the 
Israelites  who  fell  by  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the 
wilderness  will  occur  under  the  Gospel  with 
aggravated  suffering  if  men  will  not  believe.  .  .  . 
Nor  does  this  word  take  cognizance  of  outward 
acts  only, — open  apostasy, — it  is  a  discemer  and 
judge  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  (or  rather  of 
the  inclinations  and  thoughts)  of  the  heart. 
Feelings  and  thoughts,  desires  and  ideas  (opinions 
as  we  call  them),  are  equally  under  its  jurisdiction ; 
backslidings  of  heart,  as  well  as  of  life,  it  marks 
and  condemns.  The  relinion  of  Christ  is 
eminently  spiritual.  Not  the  outer  life  only; 
the  inmost  nature,  mental  and  emotional,  must 
be  subject  to  the  Divine  authority,  and  conformed 
to  the  Divine  will. 

Ver.  13.  The  power  of  this  word  comes  really 
from  Him  whose  it  is.  More  accurately,  the  Word 
of  Gnd  is  God  Himself  speaking.  The  writer, 
therefore,  naturally  turns  from  the  instrument  to 
the  author.— Neither  is  there  any  creature — 
any  created  thing  visible  or  invisible  (Col.  i.  16 ; 
even,  perhaps,  thought,  the  creature  of  the  mind  : 
Michaelis)  —  that  is  not  manifest  in  his,  i.e, 
Ood%  sight  (a  Hebraism  common  in  St.  l.uke,  in 
St.  Paul,  and  in  Alexandrian  writers). — But  all 
thinga  are  naked  and  laid  bare  to  the  eyes  of 
him  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  These  phrases, 
though  their  general  meaning  is  clear,  have  been 
variously  explained.  'Laid  bare*  may  refer  to 
the  virfims  which  were  hung  up  by  the  neck, 
opened,  and  the  backbone  cleft  from  the  neck 
downwards,  so  that  the  priest  might  see  any 
blemish  which  made  the  victim  unfit  for  sacrifice 
(so  the  ancient  Greek  Fathers  explained  it) ;  but 
there  are  no  known  instances  of  this  meaning  of 
the  word  :  others  say  the  reference  is  to  the 
athlete  caught  by  the  neck  and  thrown  prostrate 
on  his  back  for  all  to  see  his  defeat.  The  first  of 
these  interpretations  is  on  the  whole  the  more 
probable,  the  words  being  addressed  to  Jews  who 
were  more  familiar  with  sacrifices  than  with  the 
games.  Anyhow,  the  general  meaning  is  clear, 
that  before  God  we  are  all  manifest,  stripped  of 
every  covering  and  concealment,  our  very  thoughts, 
our  *  secret  faults*  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  him 
with  whom  we  have  to  do,  i.e,  with  whom  our 
business  is  (a  sense  tKat  may  be  seen  in  Judg. 
viii.  7,  28).  The  Greek  Fathers  give  the  words 
a  narrower  meaning — to  whom  our  account  is 
to  be  given ;  but  the  English  Version  is  at  once 
idiomatic  and  accurate.  All  this  description 
applies,  of  course,  to  our  relation  to  Christ,  and 
many  commentators  regard  the  words  as  applied 
to  Him  in  this  passage ;  but  unless  we  accept  the 
explanation  that  the  Word  of  God  is  the  personal 
Logos — Christ  Him-elf  (not  a  natural  interpre- 
tation)—it  is  more  grammatical  and  more  accurate 
to  regard  the  verse  as  applicable  primarily  to  God 
who  is  Judge  of  all,  though  at  the  last  He  gives 
all  judgment  to  the  Son. 

Ver.  14.  The  following  verses  (14-16)  might 
begin  a  new  paragraph,  and  are  closely  connected 
with  the  fifth  chapter ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
verse  14  looks  back  to  the  brief  statement  in 
chap.  i.  3,  ii.  17,  and  iii.  i,  and  its  hortatory 
form  naturally  makes  it  rather  a  completion  of 
what  precedes.  It  is,  moreover,  the  author's 
manner  to  blend   with   admonitions,   based  cm 
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[Chap.  III.  i-IV.  i6l 


previous  teaching,  attertions  of  what  he  b  aboat 
to  prove. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Gospel  that  it  leems 
DOW  without  a  sacrifice  and  withont  a  priest.  The 
unbelieving  Jews  would  naturally  say,  '  Your  new 
religion  is  without  the  first  requisite  of  a  Divine 
tysicm ;  yon  have  no  sacribce  and  no  high 
priest  —  how  can  sin  be  foi^ven?  who  can 
intercede  for  you  ?  *  The  objection  is  answered  in 
this  passage  :  We  have  a  High  Priest,  a  great 
High  Priest,  transcending  in  personal  and  official 
dignity  all  that  ever  bore  the  name,  for  He  is 
Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  each  title  implying  His 
superiority.  No  doubt  His  sacrifice  nas  ceased, 
and  He  Himself  has  passed  through  the  heavens 
beyond  clouds  and  stars,  even  into  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  to  the  very  throne  of  God  itself ;  just  as 
the  Jewish  high  priest  on  the  day  of  Atonement 
oflfered  sacrifices  of  expiation,  entered  into  the 
holy  place,  and  then  through  the  second  veil 
into  the  holiest  of  all,  to  sprinkle  the  blood  of 
atonement  and  to  bum  incense,  an  odour  of  a 
sweet  smell,  a  symbol  of  acceptance  to  Him  who 
dwells  between  the  cherubim.  The  objection 
that  we  have  no  sacrifice  or  priest  is  met  by  the 
fact  that  our  High  Priest  has  completed  His  work 
on  earth,  and  has  gone,  not  into  an  earthly 
tabernacle,  the  image  of  the  true,  but  into 
heaven  to  the  throne  of  God  itself— an  evidence 
of  the  efficacy  of  His  mediation  and  the  means  of 
perpetuating  it.  His  entrance  and  His  inter- 
cession there  are  really  *a  perpetual  oblation' 
with  the  intimation  of  His  'wiir  tjiat  the 
blessings  He  has  gained  be  bestowed  on  them  for 
whom  He  pleads.  The  exhortation  is  therefore, 
that  we  hold  fait  our  oonfcHion— what  we  have 
acknowledged  as  true  and  Christian  faith,  the 
word  being  used  in  a  wider  sense  than  in  iii.  i. 

Ver.  15.  For.  Whatever  the  difficulties  of  our 
Christian  life,  whatever  the  dangers  that  tempt  us 
to  turn  aside,  whatever  the  dignity  of  our  Priest, 
whatever  the  awful  power  of  the  Word  of  God, 
we  have  not  a  High  Priest  unable  to  sympathize 
with  us  in  our  infirmities,  but  on  the  contrary  one 
tempted  in  all  things  like  as  we  are  (or  rather  in 
accordance  with  the  likeness  there  is  between  us), 
sin  apart.  The  infirmities  of  which  the  writer 
speaks  are  not  strictly  sufferings  or  afflictions,  but 
the  weaknesses — physical,  spiritual,  moral — where- 
by sin  is  likely  to  find  entrance,  and  misery  is 
produced— hunger,  poverty,  reproach,  the  dread  of 
sufferings,  the  love  of  rest,  of  friends,  the  difficulty 
of  living  by  faith,  the  tendency  to  judge  things  by 
present  results,  to  snatch  victory  in  the  easiest 
way ;  whatever,  in  short,  is  natural  to  man,  and 
yet  not  itself  sinful.  The  temptations  of  Christ 
in  the  wilderness,  which  are  described  as  repre- 
senting most  of  the  forms  in  M'hich  temptation 
assails  us;  all  He  endured  when  the  'season' 
came  in  which  the  tempter  renewed  his  work,  and 
especially  in  the  hour  and  power  of  darkness, 
illustrate  the  meaning.  All  He  bore  and  all  He 
remembers,  and  so  in  a  sense  bears  still  (note  the 
present  perfect  tense),  fits  Him  to  sympathize 
with  like  weaknesses  in  us.  In  all  these  tempta- 
tions of  His  there  was  no  sin  in  the  origin  of  them 
in  the  stru^le,  in  the  results ;  but  that  fact  only 
increases    His    fitness   for  His   office   and   our 


confidence.  He  bore  all,  and  yet  was  undefiled ; 
and  so  His  pity,  while  most  tender,  is  in  no  danger 
of  becoming  weakness,  which  would  itself  create 
distrust  even  if  it  did  not  end  in  sin.  *Sin 
apart,'  therefore,  is  added,  as  much  in  our  interest 
as  to  the  honour  of  our  Lord.  The  perfect 
sympathy  of  a  sinful  man  would  have  given  very 
imperfect  consolation. 

Ver.  16.  Let  us  thtrafora  oonie  nigh— a  com- 
mon word  in  this  Epistle  for  drawing  nigh  to  God 
by  sacrifice,  or  under  the  Gospel  through  Christ 
(vii.  25,  X.  I,  xi.  6^.  St.  Paul's  word  for  a  similar 
idea  is  generally  diflferent  (see  Rom.  v.  2 ;  £ph.  iL 
18,  iii.  12,  we  have  boldness  and  ar^fss  by  faith) 
with  the  added  idea  when  addressing  Gentiles 
that  the^  are  brought  nigh.— With  boldnea, 
rather  with  confidence  (see  chap.  iii.  6),  not  as  the 
Israelites  trembled  when  they  approached,  not  to 
the  mercy-seat,  but  at  most  towards  it — the  priest 
alone  entering  the  holiest  of  all,  hut  with  the  trust 
that  tells  all  its  wants— to  the  throne  of  gnoe  (not 
Christ  as  if  He  were  the  mercy-seat,  as  some  have 
held,  nor  the  throne  of  Christ,  but),  the  throne  of 
God  Himself  j  not  of  His  justice,  however,  nor  of 
His  providence,  but  of  His  grace  made  such  in 
fact  by  the  propitiation  which  Christ  has  offered, 
and  in  part  by  our  assurance  that  the  priest  him- 
self feels  for  us.— That  we  may  obtain  mercy- 
pity — ^partly,  as  His  sympathy  implies,  but  chiefly 
the  means  of  forgiveness  for  the  sins  which  still 
cleave  to  us  as  children  (see  2  Tim.  L  18,  Jude 
21,  where  the  idea  is  that  the  mercy  we  receive 
from  day  to  day  is  confirmed  and  perfected  in  the 
day  of  God)  :  we  need  continual  forgiveness  for 
continual  sin  (i  John  L  10,  ii.  i). — And  gxaoe. 
Whatever  we  need  to  perfect  our  holiness  and 
happiness — those  gifts  of  free  favour  which  prove 
God  to  be  our  friend,  and  will  help  us  to  persevere 
in  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  truth  till  we  are 
partakers  of  the  perfected  grace  which  is  glory — 
the  grace  that  is  to  be  brought  unto  us  at  the 
revelation  of  Tesus  Christ  (i  Pet.  i.  13).— For 
■easonable  help  is  the  literal  rendering  of  the  last 
clause,  s.f.  help  convenient,  suitable  to  the 
occasion  ;  '  in  time  of  need '  is  very  good  if  that 
mean,  as  it  may,  *as  we  need  it,'  and  so  is 
appropriate  to  each  emergency  as  it  arises. 

These  exhortations  were  eminently  suited  to  the 
condition  of  the  Hebrew  Christians.  With  such 
a  High  Priest,  who  has  expiated  our  sins,  has 
passed  into  the  presence  of  God,  thus  proving  the 
acceptance  and  the  continuance  of  His  work, 
whose  Divine  Sonship  gives  virtue  to  His  sacrifice, 
whose  perfect  sympathy  with  us  in  all  our  weak- 
nesses is  made  complete  through  His  endurance 
of  the  same  trials,  let  us  persevere  in  the 
confession  we  have  made — seek  from  God  with 
the  boldness  of  children  the  mercy  and  the  grace 
we  need  for  emergencies  and  opportunities  alike 
till  our  victory  is  complete.  Nor  less  suited  is 
the  exhortation  to  ourselves.  In  every  age  the 
same  temptations  assail  us,  though  they  assume 
different  forms ;  and  in  every  age  the  maintenance 
of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  habitual  (mark 
the  present  tense,  *  continue  coming')  intercourse 
with  God  as  the  God  of  Peace  and  blessing  under 
the  influence  of  this  truth,  these  are  the  true 
sources  of  our  stedfastness. 
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Chapter  V.  i-VII.  28. 

The  excelUfuy  of  the  Christian  Dispensation  proved  by  Christ s  superiority  to 
Aaron,  v.-vii.  28. — His  Appointment  and  Compassion,  v.  7-10. — Digression 
on  the  Priestliood  of  Melchisedec,  and  tJie  reasons  for  it,  v.  1 1-14. — Pro- 
gress in  Knowledge  essential,  \\.  1-3. — Danger  of  Apostasy,  and  arguments 
against  it,  4-20. — Argument  resumed — Chris f  s  Priesthood  proved  superior 
by  various  arguments,  vii.  1-28.  * 

1  T^  OR  every  high  priest  taken '  from  among  men  *  is  ordained  ■  «C3i.  vUi.  3. 
A        for  men  *  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  ^  that  he  may  offer  *ch.  n.^  17. 

2  both  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sins:  ''who  can  have  compassion    j|j  9.x- >«» 
on  *  the  ignorant,  and  on  them  that  are  out  of  the  way ;  *  for  *^f^'^l\  '^' 

3  that  '  he  himself  also  is  compassed  with  infirmity.     And -^by  ^J^^;^*!;/^^- 
reason  hereof  he  ought,  as  for  the  people,  so  also  for  himself,  to    **;  ^17;^' 

4  offer  for  sins.     'And  no  man  taketh  this  honour  Mnto  himself,    ^*7."*"'' 

5  but  he  that  is*  called  of  God,  as  *  was  Aaron.     '  So  also  Christ  ^l^^\ 
glorified  not  himself  to  be  made*  an  high  priest ;  but  he  that  Afc.«viu.i; 
said  unto  him,  ^o^^^i'SroS! 

*Thou  art  my  Son,  «K"^h?*54. 

To-day  have  I  begotten  thee,  dJi.  s.' 

6  As  he  saith  also  in  another  ;>Az^^,  (oiz.)4; 

'  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  wMat.  iwvi. 

After  the  order  of  Melchisedea  Kic^xit^' 

7  Who  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  when  he  had  **  offered  up  prayers    Jo.xvii.  x. 

and  supplications  *  with  strong  crying  and  tears  unto  him  ^  that    Mii.  xxvii! 

was  able  to  save  him  from  death,  and  was  heard  -^in  that  he    ;/.  34,*37. 

*  Mat.xxv1.53 

8  feared,     ^ thousrh  he  were '  a  Son,  yet  learned  he    obedience    Mk.xiv.36. 

'  °  '    -^  >Mat.xxvi.37, 

9  by  the  things  which  he  suffered  ;  and  '  being  made  perfect,  he    JJJ'-j^^y-  3^; 
became  the  author*  of  'eternal  salvation  unto  all  them  that    ^^|;2J' 


10  obey  him;  called  of  God  an  "high  priest  **  after  the  order  of  j'gj^;J*;^. 

11  Melchisedec.     Of  whom"** we  have  many  things  to  say,  and  ^j^iiJ^.n. 

12  hard  to  be  uttered,"  seeing  ye  are"  "'dull  of  hearing.  For  •Jf-^^^> 
when  for  the  time  ye  ought  to  be  teachers,  ye  have  need  that  ^{%l^S\i^i6, 
one  teach  you  again  which  be  '  the  first  principles "  of  the  ^cW."i!  '^" 


oracles  of  God  ;  and  are  become  such  as  have  need  of  -^milk,  ^«9*"'' 


ii 


13  and  not  of  strong  meat."     For  every  one  that  useth"  milk  is 
unskilful"  in  the  word  of  righteousness:  for  he  is  *  a  babe.  *^^2;*i!!". 

o  xiy  XIV.  9o; 

14  But  strong  meat  '*  belongeth  to  them  that  are  of  full  age,"  even    f  Kt.*a.'iJ* 

^  being  taken  (/.r.  being  taken  as  he  is)  *  appointed 

*  deal  gently  with  (^r,  feel  gently  towards)  *  and  the  erring  (wandering) 

*  read,  when  ®  to  become  *  for  his  godly  fear   • 

*  was                             ^  Gr,  the  cause  ^^  addressed  by  God  as  (j«  v.  6) 
"  ^r,  Of  which  (subject)        **  explained  "  insert  become 

**  the  rudiments  of  the  first  principles  (Gr,  of  the  beginning),  see  vi.  i 
**  solid  food  ^®  Gr,  partaketh  ('takes')  ^'  inexperienced 

"  mature — full  grown  (C7r.  finished,  ^r  perfect);  seeyi.  imperfection 
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those  who  by  reason  of  use  have  their  senses  exercised  "to  «^«*:V".«s» 

^  I  Cor.  u.  14, 

discern  both  good  and  evil.  .y-.,  ... 

^  i  Phil,  iiu  za. 

Chap.  VI.  i.  Therefore  *  leaving  the  principles  of  the  doctrine*  of    Jg^J,-*;^ 

Christ,  let  us  go  on  unto  perfection;"  not  laying  again  the  ^|J^*^jjl- »s'. 

foundation  of  ^repentance  ''from  dead  ^orks,  and  of  '  faith  ^Acte^iiaji. 
2  toward  God, -^ of  the  doctrine  of  baptisms,  ''and  of  laying  on  'i^Jii'-ji.*^. 

of  hands,  *  and  of  resurrection  of  the  dead,  '  and  of  eternal    J^^^J;  ^• 
3, 4  judgment.     And  this  will  we  do,  *  if  God  permit.     For  '  //  is  ^^{"l*^^ 

impossible  for  those  '"who  were  once*^  enlightened,  and  have"  ^^^j'^^x.e. 

tasted  of  *  the  heavenly  gift,  and  '^  were  made  "  partakers  of  ^i^^l'^iTh 

5  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have*^  tasted  the  good  word  of  God,  and  /jo'."*;,/^''; 

6  the  powers  of  >  the  world  "  to  come,  if  they  shall  fall  away,"  to  w*^^^'' 
renew  them  again  unto  repentance;  ^seeing  they  crucify **  to  fcS.v.^il' 
themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  ///;//  to  an  open  *fSn7y!'J> 

7  shame.  For  the  earth  which  drinketh  '•  in  the  rain  that  cometh  '3l*'di?x*.i6*; 
oft  upon  it,  and  bringeth  forth  '"herbs"   meet  for  them  by    oo!'v.'?6?' 

8  whom  it  is  dressed,**  '  receiveth  blessing  from  God  :  '  but  that  '*3P4uif«),«! 
which**  beareth  thorns  and  briers  is^  rejected,   and   is  nigh  "li^l'i'^ 

9  unto  cursing;**  "whose  end  is  to  be  "burned.  But,  beloved,  ogIl^Xsi 
we  are  persuaded  better  things  of  you,  and  things  that  accom-  /ch.*iL's. 

10  pany  salvation,   though   we   thus  speak:    "'for  "'God  is  not  rOwLtlS. 
unrighteous  to  forget  ''your  work  and  labour  of  love,**  which  /oiiLiiLiT, 
ye  have  showed  toward  his  name,  in  that  ye  have**  -^ministered  «Deut.  Miie. 

1  .  11  .     •  A        1  <A  1       •  t  c  22,23;  a  Cor. 

11  to  the  samts,  and  do  mmister.  And"  we  desire  that  every  xi.i5;Heb. 
one  of  you  do  show  the  same  diligence  ''to  the  full  assurance  » Ptov! xiv. 31; 

12  of  hope  unto  the  end  :  that  ye  be  not  slothful,  but  *  followers**    **v-f>.?; 

^  ^  g  Jo  xiii.  ao. 

of  them  who  through  faith  and  patience    inherit  the  promises,  "'^f"*"*-/' 
l^  For  when  God  made  promise  to  Abraham,  because  he  could  jfii'hM.i-'ai 

*^  ^  cp,  X.  32-34. 

14  swear  by  no  greater,  ''he  sware  by  himself,  saying,  Surely  ■^^°jj:^-.»s; 
blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and  multiplying  I  will  multiply  thee.    i\i;;J '* is.' 

15  And  so,  after   he   had    patiently  endured,**  he   obtained  the  J^^'li*^' **• 

16  promise.     For  men  verily  "  swear  by  the  greater :  and  '  an  oath  *Eph.'*^"' 

17  for  confirmation  is  to  them  an  end  of  all  strife.**  Wherein**  n  f^^'^* 
God,  willing  more  abundantly  to  show  unto  -^the  heirs  of  pro-  ^Slii^ie; 
mise"  ^the  immutability  of  his  counsel,"  confirmed  //  by"  an    Lu.irV3.' 

18  oath  :  that  by  two  immutable  things,  in  which  /V  was  impossible/^;**!;:" 

£  BLom,  XL  aob 
!•  Wherefore  and  for  the  rest,  or,  leaving  the  word  (the  instruction)  of  the  first 

principles  {see  note  14)  of  Christ,  let  us  press  on  unto  maturity 

2®  once  for  all  **  omit  have        **  became  "  or,  age 

**  Gr.  and  fell  away  •*  Gr.  crucifying  as  they  do  . . .  and  putting 

*•  land  which  hath  drunk  *^  herbage 

*■  for  whom  (on  whose  account)  it  is  tilled  *»  when  it 

w  it  is  »i  a  curse  **  read,  the  love  »»  omit  have 

»*  But  •*  Gr,  imitators  •*  rather,  waited  »'  omit  verily 

»■  rather,  and  in  every  contradiction  {or,  dispute)  of  theirs,  the  oath  is  final 

for  confirmation  or  setdement  of  the  matter  {see  note  on  v.  16) 
«»  Wherefoie  ***  the  promise 

*i  Counsel  is  a  form  of  the  same  word  as  willing-^'  willing  to  show  ...  of  his 

will'— <>r,  *  minded  to  show  ...  of  his  mind'  "  rather^  interposed  with 
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for  God  to  lie,  we  might  have  a  strong  consolation/'  who  have 

fled  for  refuge  to  lay  hold   upon  the  *hope  *  set  before  "si^Coi.ks; 

19  which  hope  we  have  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  both  sure  and  «ch.  xH.  i. 
stedfast,  *  and  which   entereth  **   into   that   within   the   veil  ;  ^Jj^ij^  ^ 

20  'whither  the  forerunner  is  for  us  entered,  even  Jesus,  *"made**  /ai*.*ii.H, 
an  high  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec.  mP^' «.*''*  *^ 

Chap.  vn.  i.  For  this  "  Melchisedec,  king  of  Salem,  priest  of  '  the    S^ul*;,  y. 
most  high  God,  who  met  Abraham  returning  from  the  slaughter  .cie^jdv.  V^\ 

2  of  the  kings,  and  > blessed  him  ;  to  whom  also  Abraham  gave"  ,v«r.  m.**^ 
a  tenth  part  of  all;  (first  being  by  interpretation  King  of '^^*"*'"*'^' 
righteousness,  and  after  that  also  King  of  Salem,  which  is, 

3  King    of   peace ;    without    father,    without    mother,  without 
descent,*'  having  neither  beginning  of  days,  nor  end  of  life ; 

but  made  like  unto  the  Son  of  God ;)  ^abideth  a  priest  con- ^^'^"•^dv.ia. 

4  tinually.     Now  consider  how  great  this  man  was,  ''unto  whom  rOeiLxiv.iT, 
even  the  patriarch  Abraham  gave  the  tenth  of  the  spoils.*' 

5  And  verily  'they  that  are  of  the  sons  of  Levi,  who*'  receive  '^,""g^*^^ 
the  office  of  the  priesthood,  have  a  commandment  to  take  tithes 

of  the  people  according  to  the  law,  that  is,  of  their  brethren, 

6  though  they  *•  come  out  of  the  loins  of  Abraham  :   but  he 
whose  descent*'  is  not  counted  from  them  received**  tithes  of 

7  Abraham,  'and  blessed**  "him  that  had**  the  promises.     And  i^.*5^'JJ: 
without  all  contradiction**  the  less  is  blessed  of  the  better.    Cai. ui. x6. 

8  And  here  men  that  die  receive  tithes ;  but  there  he  receivcth 

9  them,  ^  of  whom  it  is  witnessed  that  he  jiveth.    And  as  I  may  so  *'S**ai  ^ 
say,  Levi  also,  who  receiveth  tithes,  payed  tithes  in  Abraham.** 

10  For  he  was  yet  in  the  loins  of  his  father,  when  Melchisedec 

11  met   him.     *  If  therefore   perfection  were**  by  the  Levitical  "'q^*;,'^^/.'* 
priesthood,  (for  under*'  it  the  people  received**  the  law,)  what    *=**  ^"-7- 
further  need  was  there  that  another**  priest  should  rise  "* after  ^p«.«.(o>3l) 
the  order  of  Melchisedec,  and  not  be  called  **  after  the  order  of 

12  Aaron  }     For  the  priesthood  being  changed,  there  is  made  *'  of 

13  necessity  a  change  also  of  the  law.     For  he  of  whom  these 

things  are  spoken**  pcrtaineth  to **  another**  tribe,  of  which  ^5*J;.*|;^'S' 

14  no  man  gave**  attendance  at  the  altar.     For  //  is  evident  that    Li^'jil;^^; 

'our  Lord  sprang**  out  of  Juda ;  of**  which  tribe  Moses  spake    rcJ! J.'^* 

^'  or^  encouragement  **  entering 

**  Where  as  forerunner  for  us  Jesus  is  entered,  having  become 
*•  literally,  gave  as  his  portion  [pr,  divided)  *'  genealogy 

^'  out  of  ihe  chief  spoils  *®  rather,  when  they  (on  their  receiving) 

*<*  rather,  these  (/>.  their  brethren)  '^  hath  taken 

•»  hath  blessed  "  hath 

**  r.i/A^r,  without  any  contradiction  or  gainsaying  (^beyond  all  contradiction) 
**  so  to  say,  through  Abraham,  even  Levi,  who  receiveth  tithes,  hath  been 
tithed  himself  **  If  then  there  was  perfection 

•"  Gr.  on  the  ground  of  *®  read,  hath  received  *•  a  different 

^  that  he  should  be  said  to  be  not  ^^  comes  to  be 

•*  said  {as  in  v.  11)  •'  Gr,  hath  partaken  of 

•*  hath  ever  given  •*  bath  sprung  ••  as  to 
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15  nothing   concerning    priesthood.*'      And   it  is  yet   far   more 
evident :  for  that  ••  after  the  similitude  of  Melchisedec  there 

16  ariseth  another*  priest,  who  is'*  made,  not  after  the  law  of  a 
carnal  commandment,  but  after  the  power  of  an  endless ''  life. 

17  For  he  testifieth,"  'Thou  art  di  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  '2!^*k 

18  of  Melchisedec.     For  there  is  verily"  a  disannulling  of  the    ^•**- 
commandment  going  before  for'*  *the  weakness  and  unprofit-  *^uJ["^^' 

19  ableness  thereof.  For  *the  law  made  nothing  perfect,  but  ^J^ "'I;  2^* 
the  bringing  in  of  "^  a  better  hope  did;  '*  by"  the  which  ^  we    "i^H.'te";^' 

20  draw  nigh  unto  God.     And  inasmuch  as  not  without  an  oath  ^ui/vi-^i's, 

21  he  was  made  priest :  (for  those  priests  were  made"  without  an  ^Ron^y.  a; 
oath  ;  but  this"  with  an  oath  by  him  that  said  unto  him,  ifi!*M"ch.% 

'  The  Lord  sware  and  will  not  repent,  g'4i%^\ 

Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec  :) 

22  By  so  much  ^was  Jesus  made"  a  surety  of  a  better  testa- ^2!",rx»i.^i4- 

23  ment.**     And  they  truly  were   many  priests,"*  because  they 

24  were  not  suffered  to  continue"  by  reason  of  death:  but  this 
man^  because  he  continueth  ever,  hath  an  unchangeable  priest- 

25  hood."     Wherefore  he  is  able  also  to  save  them  to  the  utter- 
most** that  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  ''to  ^^^^^t^i 

26  make  intercession  for  them.     For  such  an  high  priest  became    Jjo'^ii't.' 
us,  ^w/io  is  'holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate**  from  sinners,  ipl'^;(x^) 

27  *and  made  higher  than  the  heavens ;  who  needeth  not  daily,  *  "ph.  i  ao, 
as  those  high  priests,  to  offer  up  sacrifice,  'first  for  his  own    iJ;,'4/^j. 
sins,  '"and  then  for  the  people's:  for  "this  he  did  once,**  when  'j^^'e**,/; 

28  he  offered  up  himself.  For  the  law  maketh *'  *  men  high  priests  mUv.'xvL'i 
which  have  infirmity ;  but  the  word  of  the  oath,  which  was  "ch^T^L  w/a^' 
since**  the  law,  maketh^'*  the  Son,  -^ who  is  consecrated  **  for  <rch!v.  r.  a. 

/Pi.lL7;cli. 

evermore.  u.  lo^  v.  9. 

•'  read^  priests  •*  if  ••  a  different 

'®  hath  been  {Gr,  hath  come  to  be)  '^  Gr,  indissoluble 

^*  read^  It  is  witnessed  of  him  '•  omit  verily         '*  because  of 

^*  because  of  the  weakness  and  unprofitableness  thereof;  (for  the  law  made 
nothing  perfect ;)  and  there  is  a  bringing  in  thereupon  of  a  better  hope 
^*  through  ^'  For  these  have  been  made  (^r,  become)  priests        ^>  he 

^'  hath  Jesus  become  ••  covenant 

®*  have  become  priests  in  great  number  **  hindered  from  continuing 

*'  hath  his  priesthood  unchangeable,  or^  a  priesthood  that  doth  not  pass  away 
**  completely  ***  separated  *•  once  for  all 

*''  appointeth  **  after  **  perfected 

Chap.  v.  The  high-priesthood    of   Christ    is  the  religious  sacrifices  of  all  nations,  and  in  the 

now  formally  introduced  for  fuller  discussion.     It  felt  needs  of  the  human  conscience, 

has  been   mentioned    in    every    chapter  of  the  Two  qualifications  are  said  to  be  necessary  in 

Epistle  (i.   3,  ii.    17,   iii.    i,   iv.^  5),  and  clearly  priests,  and  Christ  is  proved  to  have  them  both  : 

occupies  a  chief  place  in  the  writer's  mind,  as  it  the  first  is,  that  they  should  l)e  able  to  feel  for  those 

does  in  other  books  of  Scripture.     The  notion  whom  they  represent,  and  then  that  they  should 

that  this  office  of  our  I^rd  has  only  economic  or  have  the  autliority  of  a  Divine  appointment  (vers, 

temporary  interest;  that  it  belongs  rather  to  the  1-4).  Christ  is  thus  shown  to  have  both  a  Divine  ap- 

ancient  law  and  to  Jewish  conceptions  than  to  the  pointment  and  the  requisite  sympathy  (vers.  5-10). 

Gospel,  quite  misleads.     It  is,  indeed,  a  doctrine  Ver.   i.    For    resumes    the    subject    of    dis- 

demanded  by  the  express  teaching  of  the  New  cussion  (see  iv.    15),   and   gives   a   reason   why 

Testament  and  by  human  nature  as  illustrated  in  Christ    should    possess    the    quafities    here    de- 
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scribed  (ver.  5).— Every  priest  The  reasoning 
is  suggested  by  the  case  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood, 
and  refers  in  detail  to  that ;  but  the  words  are 
applicable  to  all  priesthoods  {i,e.  to  all  who  act 
for  others  in  things  pertaining  to  God). — Taken 
as  he  is  from  among  men  affirms  part  of  the 
quality  of  a  priest,  and  is  so  regarded  by  most 
commentators  :  others  render  the  expression,  as 
apparently  does  the  English  Version,  *when 
taken '  (;>.  every  merely  human  priest) ;  and 
suppose  that  there  is  a  contrast  between  human 
priests  and  the  Son  of  God.  But  the  former  is 
the  juster  view,  for  the  writer  goes  on  to  claim 
for  Christ  also  the  same  human  Qualities  in  a 
higher  degree  (ver.  7,  etc). — 1»  oroained;  pro- 
perly, *  is  appointed  ; '  *  ordained  even  as  Aaron 
was  [ordained],'  misleads.  Ordination  in  any 
technical  sense  is  not  here,  but  Divine  appointment 
simply.— For  men,  i.e.  on  behalf  of,  not  in  the 
stead  of.  This  last  is  indeed  a  possible  meaning 
of  the  prep\>sition  in  certain  combinations  (He 
was  made  a  curse  fur  us,  etc.),  but  is  not  in  the 
word  itself,  nor  is  it  appropriate  here. — In  things 
pertaining  to  Ood;  literally,  'things  God  ward,' 
our  interests  and  business  in  relation  to  Him. — 
Both  gilts  and  sacrifices  for  sins  are  naturally 
the  offerings  or  gifts  of  the  law  other  than  sin- 
offerings  and  the  sacrifices  ;  *  for  sins '  belonging 
to  the  last  only  (see  the  same  combination  in 
viii.  3  and  ix.  9),  and  not,  as  Alford  supposes,  to 
both.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  *  sacrifices ' 
were  also  gifts,  the  victim  being  the  property  of 
the  offerer,  and  sometimes  only  gifts,  and  not 
properly  sacrifices  (for  sin) ;  while  the  gift  was 
sometimes  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice.  Both  the 
ideas  are  blended  in  the  work  of  our  Lord,  *  who 
g^ave  Himself  for  us,'  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
said,  without  any  reference  to  sin-offeringy  to  pre- 
sent our  lx>dies  \vt\w%  sacrifices  (Rom.  xii.  i).  The 
fact  is  timt  the  old  Homeric  meaning  of  the  word 
to  sacrifice  (Hi/<*)  was  to  burn  wine,  etc.,  in  the 
fire  to  the  gods  ;  its  secondary  meaning,  to  slay  in 
sacrifice.  From  that  one  root  came  a  double  set 
of  derivatives— incense,  to  bum  incense,  altar  of 
incense  (Thyine  wood,  Thus^  etc.) ;  and  to 
sacrifice,  to  offer  sacrifice,  altar  of  sacrifice,  etc.  ; 
and  hence  sacrifice  is  often  and  naturally  used  in 
the  New  Testament  in  the  figurative  sense, 
especially  in  St.  Paul(Eph.  v.  2;  Phil.  iv.  18).— 
To  offer  is  the  technical  word  common  in  this 
Epistle,  but  Alford  says  it  is  never  found  in  St. 
Paul.  The  noun,  however,  is  found  (Rom. 
XV.  16 ;  Eph.  V.  2),  though  appropriately  with 
another  verb  *  present,'  *  give,'  either  because  the 
sense  is  figurative  (see  above),  and  the  ordinary 
verb  would  be  too  sacrificial,  or  because  in  the 
last  passage  he  wants  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Christ  is  offerer  as  well  as  victim. 

Ver.  2.  Who ;  rather,  being  one  able  to  have 
compassion;  literally,  to  be  reasonably  com- 
passionate towards — a  word  found  in  the  New 
Testament  only  here.  The  Stoic  prided  himself 
on  being  apathetic  in  relation  to  sm  and  misery, 
as  he  held  the  gods  were.  A  sympathetic  or 
emotional  nature  rejoices  with  those  that  rejoice, 
and  weeps  with  those  that  weep.  The  true 
position  of  a  priest  in  relation  to  those  who  are 
not  only  suffering,  but  are  also  guilty,  is  lietween 
the  two.  His  is  a  blended  feeling  of  sorrow  and 
blame.  Were  there  no  sorrow,  there  wouhi  be  no 
fitness  for  the  office  man  ward  ;  were  there  no 
blame,  there  would  be  no  holiness,  and  so  no 


fitness  for  the  office  Godward.  As  standing 
between  man  and  God,  he  feels  (we  may  say  it 
with  reverence)  for  both  ;  and  herein  consists  His 
noblest  quality.— With  the  ignorant  and  the 
ezring.  The  i>ersons  for  whom  the  priest  acts  are 
not  innocent,  or  the  function  would  cease ;  they  are 
sinners,  and  are  described  as  ignorant  and  out  of 
the  way  (erring  or,  it  may  be,  led  out  of  the  way). 
The  first  word  is  milder  than  the  second,  and 
describes  an  ignorance  that  may  be  without  sin, 
though  it  is  oftener  an  ignorance  that  is  more  or 
less  sinful  (see  Lev.  iv.  13,  v.  18).  There  is 
generally  sin  in  it,  though  not  the  sin  of  a  wilful 
.  perverseness  (*  1  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief,* 
I  Tim.  i.  13).  The  second  word,  though  stronger 
than  the  first,  is  milder  than  is  consistent  with 
wilful  conscious  sin  ;  it  is  going  astray,  or  (in  the 
passive  voice)  being  led  astray  (see  i  Cor.  vi.  9 ; 
Gal.  vi.  7  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  13).  Possibly  these  words 
describe  the  feeling  of  the  priest,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  a  man  and  himself  a  sinner  (see  next  clause) 
towards  those  who  are  sinners,  and  who  he  may 
say  are  after  all  'ignorant  and  deluded.'  More 
probably,  however,  the  words  describe  the  real 
character  of  those  for  whom  he  is  to  act.  All 
men  are  blameably  ignorant,  and  are  out  of  the 
way  ;  every  sin  is  want  of  knowledge,  as  well  as 
want  of  wisdom  ;  we  all  have  gone  astray,  and  for 
all  the  priest  acts  ;  those  being  excepted  who  are 
presumptuous  and  defiant  sinners  for  whom  no 
sacrifice  could  be  accepted.  The  very  office  of 
the  priest  implies  some  desire  to  be  forgiven,  or 
at  all  events  the  cessation  of  perveree  persistence 
in  sin.  Sympathy  for  all  such  is  the  duty  and  the 
qualification  of  the  true  priest ;  made  the  more 
easy  that  he  is  himself  beset  with  infirmity,  and  the 
more  obligatory  that  he  himself  needs  the  same 
treatment.  The  infirmity^  here  spoken  of  is 
clearly  moral  weakness,  which  makes  men  capably 
of  sin,  and  leads  to  it. 

Ver.  3.  And  by  reason  hereof  (the  true 
reading,  though  requiring  no  change  in  the 
English  Version),  Le,  the  infirmity  with  which  he 
is  himself  compassed. — He  ought  (under  a  double 
obligation,  ethical  and  legal,  with  special  refer- 
ence in  this  instance  to  the  first). — As  for  the 
people  even,  so  also  for  himself.  The  reasoning 
applies  to  the  Aaronic  Priesthood,  and  also  to  all 
human  priests.  The  provisions  of  the  Jewish  law 
in  this  respect  are  very  clear  (Lev.  iv.  3-12),  and 
especially  for  the  service  of  the  great  day  of 
Atonement,  when  the  priest  confesse<l  for  himself 
and  his  house,  then  for  the  priesthood  in  general, 
and  then  for  all  Israel  (Lev.  xvi.).  Whether 
all  this  applies  to  Christ  has  been  miu:h  dis- 
cussed. Some  have  regarded  it  as  spoken  of 
human  priests  as  distin<;uished  from  Christ ;  but 
it  is  more  natural  to  regard  it  as  true  of  all  high 
priests  in  general,  and  then  to  allow  the  writer 
himself  to  show  how  far  the  Priesthood  of  Christ 
is  like  others,  and  how  far  it  is  unique ;  this  he 
does  as  his  argument  proceeds  (vers.  7,  8,  and 
chap.  vii.  28). 

Ver.  4.  A  priest,  moreover,  who  is  God's  agent 
as  well  as  man's,  has  his  appointment  not  from 
himself  nor  from  man,  but  from  God.— And  none 
taketh  this  honour  {the  office^  as  the  word 
frequently  means)  tohimiBalf  (upon  himself,  as  we 
now  say),  i,e,  legally,  acceptably  to  the  chief  party 
in  this  arrangement ;  but  when  called  of  Ood, 
even  as  Aaron  was.  The  Divine  ordinance  which 
made  Aaron  and  his  sons  high  priests  continued 
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long  in  the  theocracy,  and  was  vindicated  against 
the  usurpation  of  other  Leviies  and  of  kings 
(Num.  xv'i.  17  ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  16-21).  But  long 
before  the  date  of  this  Epistle  the  ordinance  had 
been  broken,  and  the  Roman  power  con- 
temptuously set  it  aside.  Some  have  thought 
that  the  writer  rebukes  these  irregularities  m  tnis 
verse,  but  probably  he  is  speaking  of  what  was  in 
fact  the  law  and  the  proprieties  of  the  case 
without  any  side-reference  to  later  abuses.  Wlio 
are  to  present  offerings  to  God,  and  whom  God 
will  accept,  are  questions  that  belong  clearly  to 
God  Himself.  We  must  carefully  distinguish, 
however,  between  the  prophetical  ofllice  and  the 
priestly.  All  Christians  that  have  the  Gospel 
may  prophesy  ;  every  man  who  has  found  the 
cross  is  competent  and  is  authorised,  nay,  is 
even  required  to  tell  others  the  road.  Warnings 
against  preaching  tlie  Gospel,  derived  from  the 
history  of  Korah  and  Abiram,  are  specially 
inappropriate  under  a  dispensation  when  all  are 
commanded  to  tell  what  God  has  done  for  them, 
when  not  only  the  Spirit  and  the  Bride,  but  every 
one  that  heareth  is  to  say.  Come.  The  real 
lesson  lies  in  another  direction.  We  have  under 
the  Gospel  one  Priest  only  in  the  deeper  sense  of 
that  word,  a  Mediator  and  a  sacrifice,  who  has 
made  complete  atonement  for  sin.  The  usurpa- 
<  tion  of  His  ofllice  is  on  the  part  of  those  who 
assume  to  themselves  the  name  of  p^ie^ts,  and 
pretend  to  offer  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  living 
and  the  dead.  Here  is  the  sin  of  Korah ;  the 
more  guilty  as  Christ  is  greater  than  Aaron, 
and  as  His  perfect  sacrifice  is  superior  to  the 
shadowy  sacrifices  of  the  ancient  Law. 

Ver.  5.  These  requisites  of  the  high  priests  are  all 
found  in  Christ,  and  found  in  Him  in  such  a  degree 
as  proves  iiim  to  l>e  s^^perior  to  all  others. — Thiu 
Christ  alio  (as  well  as  others)  glorified  not  himself, 
took  not  the  honour  upon  Himself  (see  John  viii, 
54)  to  he  made  High  friest,  but  he  (the  Father) 
who  spake  to  him :  Thou  art  my  Son  ;  I  have 
this  day  begotten  thee.  He  it  was  that  made 
Him  PricNt,  and  made  Him  Priest  in  the  very 
passage  that  speaks  of  Him  as  '  Son  ; '  the  '  Only- 
begotten.'  This  deeper  meaning  which  regards 
the  Sonship  that  Christ  had  before  His  incarna- 
tion as  itself  having  reference  to  redemption,  and 
to  Christ's  place  therein,  is  favoured  by  the 
Fathers.  Others  who  regard  the  quotation  as 
giving  honour  to  the  Son  without  making  that 
honour  an  assertion  of  His  Priesthood,  interpret 
simply  Christ  did  not  Himself  assume  the  office 
of  Priest ;  God  who  acknowledges  Him  as  His 
Son  in  a  sense  that  raises  Him  above  all  creatures, 
God  gives  Him  the  office. 

Ver.  6.  Then  follows  a  correction  ^according  to 
the  second  of  the  above  interpretations),  or  an  asser- 
tion in  plainer  terms  (according  to  the  first)  of  this 
appointment.— Even  as  also  he  saith  in  another 
(literally,  'a  different')  place ;  a  psalm  written  with 
a  different  purpose ;  a  quotation  from  the  I  loth 
Psalm,  which  is  generally  accepted  by  ihe  Jews 
themselves  as  Messianic,  showmg  that  if  Jesus  is 
the  Christ  it  is  by  a  Divine  appointment  He  holds 
the  character  and  performs  the  functions  of  a 
Priest— a  perpetual  Priest — the  only  Priest — with 
honours  and  qualifications  higher  and  greater  than 
those  of  Aaron. 

Vers.  7-10.  Havinjj  shown  how  Christ  has  one 
qualification  ^r  the  Priesthood,  the  authority  of 
a  Divine  appointment,  based  in  part  upon  His 


relation  to  the  Father,  the  writer  now  reverts  to 
the  other  qualifications.  His  fitness  to  bear  wirh 
our  infirmities,  and  to  sympathize  with  us  in 
suffering.  The  four  verses  really  make  one 
sentence.  Stripped  of  its  modifying  clauses,  it  is 
briefly  :  *  Who,  though  He  was,  in  His  own  nature, 
Son,  yet  learned  obedience  by  the  things  which  He 
suffered,  and  being  perfect  (having  completed  the 
sacrifice  He  had  to  offer,  and  finished  the  training 
that  was  to  fie  Him  for  His  office).  He  became 
the  author  (the  cause)  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  who 
obey  Him,  l)eing  publicly,  solemnly  addressed 
as  High  Priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec' 

Ver.  7.  In  the  days  of  his  flesh  ('of  His 
humanity,'  Arabic),  i.f.  during  His  earthly  life, 
especially  in  the  closing  part  of  it,  as  contrasted 
with  the  glorified  state  on  which  He  entered 
when  His  high -priesthood  began. — When  he 
had  ofTered  np,  etc.  ;  rather,  'in  that  He  offered 
up  ...  .  was  heard,  and  though  He  was  a 
Son  .  .  .  learned  ; '  or,  *  having  offered  up  and 
being  heard  ...  He  learned  obedience,  etc 
All  the  tenses  refer  to  one  and  the  same  process 
of  discipline  ;  they  describe  His  life  not  in  distinct 
and  successive  portions  hut  as  a  whole,  though 
no  douLt  the  description  is  specially  true  of  His 
final  agony. — Having  offered  np  is  the  regular 
sacrificial  word  used  throughout  this  Epistle,  and 
it  probably  implies  that  while  all  the  sufferings 
these  words  describe  were  fitting  our  Lord  for  His 
priestly  office,  they  were  also  part  of  what  He  had 
to  suffer  as  the  bearer  of  our  sin. — Prayen  and 
supplications.  The  word  for  *  prayers '  expresses 
a  deepyir/Zw^  0/  need ;  the  word  'supplications' 
is  a  term  taken  from  the  olive  branch  wrapped 
with  wool  which  was  held  out  of  old  as  an 
earnest  entreaty  for  protection  and  help,  and  b  a 
stronger  word  than  the  former.  'Prayers  and 
entreaties '  may  represent,  therefore,  the  general 
sense.  Each  may  involve  the  other,  but  they 
differ  in  this  way  :  St.  Luke  (who  of  the  Evan- 
gelists dwells  most  on  this  human  side  of  Christ's 
life)  tells  us  often  that  Christ  prayed,  and  then 
again  that  'being  in  an  agony  he  prayed  mort 
earnestly'  (xxii.  44).— With  strong  crying  and 
tears  ;  with  a  most  vehement  outcry,  an  outcry  of 
intensest  feeling.  Such  was  His  first  great  cry  on 
the  cross:  'My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken 
me?'  (Matt,  xxvii.  46) ;  and  such  was  the  cry  that 
accom])anied  His  last  utterance  (Luke  xxiii.  46). 
His  tears  are  also  once  named  at  least  (xix.  41), 
and  seem  implied  in  such  passages  as  Matt, 
xxvi.  38,  xxvii.  46.  The  very  agony  of  the  final 
struggle  has  its  prelude  at  an  earlier  stage  (John 
xii.  27),  and  was  not  without  its  parallel  even  in 
the  wilderness.  These  prayers  and  entreaties  were 
addressed  unto  him  that  was  able  to  save  from 
death,  and  he  was  heard  in  that  he  feared. 
This  clause  has  been  variously  interpreted.  One 
guide  to  its  meaning  is,  that  whatever  it  was  He 
prayed  for,  the  Father  heard  and  gave  (literally, 
or  by  a  better  equivalent)  what  he  asked.  A 
second  guide  to  its  meaning  is  that  the  last  clause, 
'in  that  He  feared,'  is  rightly  translated  in  the 
English  Version.  'Was  heard,  and  so  delivered 
from  that  which  He  feared — either  from  His  own 
fear,  or  from  the  thing  He  feared,'  though  largely 
supported,  is  inadmissil>le. — The  word  'fear*  is 
used  only  of  the. fear  of  caution,  of  reverence,  of 
devoted  submission,  never  of  the  fear  of  terror. 
The  interpretation  of  the  Authorised  Version, 
adopted  by  all  the  Greek  expositors,  is  accepted. 
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aAer  a  full  examination  of  passages  in  ancient 
writers  by  Bleek  and  A] ford,  and  is  required  in 
Heb.  xii.  28,  the  only  other  place  where  it  is 
found  in  the  New  Testament.  The  adjective, 
moreover,  which  is  found  only  in  Luke,  means 
always 'devout' (Luke  ii.  25,  and  Acts).  Does 
it  mean,  then,  that  Christ  prayed  to  Him  who  was 
able  to  save  from  death  that  He  Himself  might 
not  die  ?  Impossible — He  came  to  *  give  Himself 
a  ransom  for  many.'  He  knew  that  He  was  to 
be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
was  to  be  scourged  and  crucified. — With  ever- 
increasing  clearness  He  had  announced  the  fact 
to  His  disciples  ;  and  if  now  He  prayed  for  such 
deliverance,  His  prayer  was  not  heard.  Does  it 
mean  that  He  prayed  God  to  deliver  Him  from 
death  after  having  died — a  prayer  that  was  fulfilled 
when  the  *  God  of  Peace,'  God  reconciled  to  the 
world  through  the  death  of  His  Son,  'brought 
again  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  *  ?  So 
Ebrard,  Brown,  and  others  interpret  it.  But 
neither  is  this  exactly  the  meaning.  What  He 
prayed  to  be  delivered  from  was  not  the  mere 
dying,  nor  was  it  the  grave  into  which,  when 
dead,  He  was  to  enter.  His  prayer  had  rather 
reference  to  the  agony  of  the  final  struggle.  As 
Mediator  He  saw  in  death  all  it  involved  ;  the 
curse  of  the  broken  law,  the  penalty  due  to  sin, 
the  wrath  of  Goil,  not  primarily  against  Himself 
as  the  Holy  One,  but  against  the  guilty,  in  whose 
room  He  stood,  and  ao^ainst  Him  as  He  had  taken 
their  place.  The  weight  of  the  Father's  wrath, 
and  the  need  in  that  dread  hour  of  continued 
love  to  man,  and  of  continued  trust  in  God  ;  the 
fear  lest  by  one  moment  of  passionate  impatience, 
in  forgetful  ness  of  the  force  of  His  temptation, 
through  a  natural  recoil  against  the  injustice  and 
cruelly  of  His  murderers,  through  possible  distrust 
of  Him  who  now  seemed  to  have  left  Him  to. His 
own  unassisted  power — these  were  among  the 
elements  of  His  agony.  And  He  could  bear  and 
resist  them  only  through  the  cautious  handling 
of  the  solemnities  of  His  position,  and  by  the 
reverent  suI>mission  of  His  entire  nature  unto 
God.  And  God  heard  Him,  not  by  delivering 
Him  from  the  necessity  of  dying,  not  even  by 
raising  Him  from  the  dead,  but  by  strengthening 
Him  to  bear  all  (Luke  xxii.  43),  and  by  making 
the  pangs  of  death  the  birth-throes  of  an  endless 
life  for  him,  and  for  all  who  were  to  believe. 
Had  there  been  any  impatience  or  distrust  His 
prayer  must  have  remained  unanswered,  and  His 
whole  work  have  been  frustrated.  On  the  cross 
was  there  the  deepest  prostration  of  human  weak- 
ness, and  the  utmost  willingness  to  bear  the 
burden  whereby  we  are  disburdened ;  as  there 
was  also  the  perfecting  of  the  work  and  of  the 
discipline  which  titted  Him  to  be  a  Priest,  both  in 
relation  to  God  and  in  relation  to  ourselves. 

Ver.  8.  Thongh  he  were  a  Son ;  more  accu- 
rately, 'though  he  was  Son'  (there  is  no 
conditional  thought  expressed,  but  a  strong 
I  assertion) ;  literally,  though  being  [in  His  own 
nature]  Son,  yet  learned  he  his  obedience  (not 
obedience  simply,  but  the  obe<lience  He  practised, 
or  the  ol)edience  which  was  to  fit  Him  for  His 
office)  by  (really  the  source  of  His  knowledge) 
the  things  which  he  suffered. — Son.  The 
absence  of  the  article  again  calls  attention  to  His 
relation  to  the  Father  (see  i.  2). — Learned  by 
■QfTering.  There  is  in  the  Greek  a  play  upm 
the  words  (com p.    ^reJ^aTu.  ftM/Mtroj   tnmbUs 


our  best  ietuhers— discipline  essential  to  disciple- 
ship). 

Ver.  9.  Being  made  perfect,  not  only  brought 
to  the  end,  the  completion  of  His  learning  and 
suffering,  but  having  acquired  all  the  necessaiy 
merit,  power,  and  sympathy  needed  in  his  office 
after  His  oMience  unto  death. — He  became  the 
author  (literally,  the  cause,  the  personal  principle) 
of  eternal  salvation.  A  salvation  not  partial  or 
temporal,  like  the  atonements  of  the  law,  but  a 
complete  and  ever-enduring  deliverance  from  evil 
in  all  its  forms  and  in  every  degree.  It  is  the 
salvation  of  the  soul  which  is  immortal.  It  is  the 
opposite  of  eternal  condemnation.  It  takes  in 
grace  and  glor}' ;  and  Christ  is  its  author  or  cause 
through  the  lasting  virtue  of  His  blood  and 
righteousness.  His  obedience  and  suffering.  His 
intercession  and  gifts. — To  all  who  obey  him, 
who  believe  the  truth  He  reveals,  who  live  under 
the  influence  of  it,  and  who  acknowledge  Him  as 
their  Master  and  Lord.  His  ol^edience  unto 
death  is  the  ground  of  our  hope,  and  His  obedience 
unto  death  is  the  model  to  which  our  life  is  to  be 
conformed. 

Ver.  10.  Being  called  of  God;  rather,  being 
addressed  (not  the  same  word  as  in  verse  4)  by 
Ood  as  High  Priest :  the  title  of  honour  where- 
with the  Son  made  perfect  through  suffering  was 
saluted  by  the  Father  openly  and  solemnly  when 
He  made  Him  sit  at  His  own  right  hand.  Chrbt 
was  Priest  on  earth  (see  ver.  6)  when  He  made 
oblation  of  Himself  unto  God  ;  but  having  now 
entered  the  heavenly  sanctuary.  He  was  publicly 
received  by  God  as  High  Priest,  the  priestly  and 
high-priestly  offices  being  united  in  Him. — ^After 
tile  order  of  Melchiaedec,  there  being  a  resem- 
blance in  many  particulars  l>etween  the  two,  and 
especially  in  the  antiquity,  the  dignity,  the  per- 
petuity of  their  respective  offices,  with  the  usual 
fuller  depth  of  meaning  in  the  antitype,  the  reality, 
than  in  the  shadowy  symbol. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  obedience  which 
Christ  learned  through  suffering  has  l)een  much 
discussed.  Many  commentators  hold  the  view 
that  it  was  His  obedience  cu  Priest  whereby  He 
became  qualified  for  His  office  and  the  consequent 
sympathy  of  which  He  became  capable.  He 
learned  to  feel  what  obedience  involved,  and  so 
became  a  merciful  High  Priest  in  things  pertaining 
to  God.  The  idea  that  Hb  obedience  to  the 
Divine  law  generally  was  increased  by  suffering 
seems  to  many  inconsistent  with  His  Divine 
nature  and  His  personal  holiness.  But  the 
language  of  the  8th  verse  seems  to  mean  more 
than  this  explanation  allows.  He  learned  His 
obedience^  not  sympathy  merely,  nor  merely 
priestly  fitness  for  His  work.  Though  Son,  with 
all  the  love  and  trust  of  a  Divine  Son,  He  yet 
acquired  and  manifested  a  measure  of  obedience 
which  else  had  been  unattainable.  Our  Lord 
was  man,  proper  man  as  well  as  God,  and  we 
must  not  so  confound  the  two  natures  as  to 
modify  the  attributes  of  either.  As  man  He  had 
an  intellect  like  our  own.  He  grew  in  wisdom, 
nay,  even  in  favour  with  God  and  man.  He  had 
the  faculty  whereby  He  perceived  the  relation  in 
which  as  man  He  stood  to  others,  and  felt  the 
duties  that  relation  involved.  He  had  a  will  to 
decide  His  choice,  and  affections  to  impel  Him 
to  act.  He  was  subject  like  ourselves  to  the 
great  law  of  habit,  whereby  active  principles 
become  stronger  through  exercise,  and  are  freed 
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from  exhaustion  or  made  mighty  through  medita- 
tion and  prayer.  As  man,  the  second  Adam  was 
as  capable  of  growth  in  holiness  as  the  first.  He 
was  made,  moreover,  under  the  law  subject  to  its 
reouirements.  Created  under  it,  He  was  to  be 
judged  by  it ;  and  though  this  subjection  was  His 
own  act,  it  was  as  complete  as  if  He  had  claimed 
His  descent  entirely  from  the  first  transgressor. 
In  this  condition  He  was  personally  liable  for  all 
His  acts.  To  Him  the  warning  came  as  to  us  : 
'  Indignation  and  wrath  upon  every  soul  of  man 
that  doeth  evil.'  Under  tnis  law,  and  subject  to 
this  condition,  Christ  appeared.  If  He  fulfil  the 
law  with  absolute  perfection  He  is  accepted,  and 
for  us  there  is  hope.  If  He  fail,  if  through  His 
own  weakness,  the  force  of  temptation,  the 
subtilty  of  the  tempter.  He  be  seduceid  in  thought 
or  in  feeling,  even  for  one  moment,  from  the 
narrow  patli  of  perfect  holiness,  our  ruin  becomes 
irremediable  ana  complete ;  and  the  blessed  God 
is  left  to  deplore  the  ruin  which  His  own  frus* 
trated  benevolence  has  made  only  the  more 
touchinjp^  and  profound.  One  impatient  desire, 
one  selfish  thought,  one  sinful  feeling,  would  have 
done  it  all.  His  suffering  was  obedience,  His 
obedience  was  in  tensest  sunering  from  the  l}egin- 
nine  of  His  public  ministry  even  to  its  close  ;  and 
if  He  was  subject  to  the  laws  of  human  growth, 
faculties  strengthened  by  reason  of  use,  emotion 
made  more  mighty  and  more  tender,  obedience 
more  easy  by  repetition,  we  may  say  that  as 
Christ  was  truly  man  His  obedience  was  learned 
and  perfected  by  suffering.  This  view  of  the 
human  life  of  our  Lord,  and  the  awful  responsi- 
bility which  attached  to  every  act  and  feelmg  of 
His  life,  amid  forces  of  evil  unparalleled  in  human 
history,  gives  us  a  higher  conception  of  His 
sufferings  than  anything  besides.  Such  suffering 
strengthened,  developed,  perfected  His  own 
nature,  even  as  ours  is  to  be  perfected,  while  it 
fits  Him  in  the  highest  degree  to  understand  our 
struggles  and  to  sympathize  with  them. 

Chap.  v.  ii-vi.  20.  The  writer,  knowing  how 
unprepared  his  readers  were  to  admit  that  the 
Aaronic  priesthood  was  inferior  to  that  of  McU 
chisedec  and  to  that  of  Christ  (who  was  the  anti- 
type of  both),  interrupts  his  argument  by  remon- 
strating with  them  on  their  spiritual  ignorance 
(11-14),  and  urges  them  to  attain  higher  know- 
ledge (vi.  1-3),  by  the  danger  of  apostasy  (4-8), 
by  his  own  hope  of  them  founded  on  their  former 
zeal  (9-12),  and  by  the  encouragement  which 
God*s  promise  and  oath  give  to  persevering  faith 
(12-20). 

Ver.  II.  Of  whom;  that  is,  of  Melchisedec,  in 
his  superiority  to  Aaron,  and  as  the  type  of  Christ. 
The  other  interpretations,  *of  Ghnst,'  and  *of 
which  thing,'  are  hardly  defensible  grammati- 
cally ;  the  explanation  just  given  is  grammatically 
preferable,  and  is  the  same  in  sense.— We,  not  the 
writer  and  Timothy,  but  (as  elsewhere  in  the 
Epistle,  ii.  5,  vi.  9,  11,  and  as  is  common  in 
Paul's  Epistles)  the  writer  himself. — Haye  many 
things  (literally,  have  much)  to  say,  and  hard 
to  he  uttered;  rather,  haid  to  explain  to  you. — 
Seeing  (since)  ye  are  become  (having  lost  the 
quick  sense  of  your  new  life,  and  relapsed,  in  part 
at  least,  into  your  old  state)  dnll  in  your  hearing 
(not  easily  made  to  understand). — For  while  ye 
ought,  on  account  of  the  time,  to  be  teachers, 
etc  Thirty  years  had  passed  since  Pentecost, 
and  some  of  you  may  have  heard  Christ  the  Lord  ; 


His  apostles  you  have  certainly  heard.  Churches 
were  first  formed  among  you,  and  most .  of  you 
became  believers  years  ago.  Nor  only  a  long 
time,  but  a  trying  time  also  ;  '  distress  of  nations, 
'men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,'  the  'shaking' 
foretold  by  the  prophet.  The  nature  of  the  time 
(not  the  length  only)  ought  to  have  produced 
serious  thought,  earnest  inquiry,  and  better  under- 
standing of  what  was  coming  upon  the  earth. 
They  bad  not  onlv  made  no  progress,— they  had 
retrograded. — Ye  nave  need  that  one  teach  yon 
what  is  the  nature  of  (or,  that  some  one  teach 
you)  the  very  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of 
God.  The  first  rendering  is  adopted  by  most 
commentators,  ancient  and  modern,  though  the 
second  is  adopted  by  Bleek,  Alford,  and  others. 
In  neither  case  does  it  mean  '  what  are  the  first 
principles,*  but  rather,  what  quality  and  meaning 
they  have.  'I'he  oracles  of  God  in  the  plural 
means  generally  what  God  revealed, — the  Divine 
utterance  (Acts  vii.  38 ;  Rom.  iii.  2), — while  in 
the  singular  it  meant  that  part  where  the  revela- 
tion was  given.  The  meaning  here  is  not  quite 
the  same  as  in  vi.  i  :  *  the  doctrine  of  Christ,' 
though  this  meaning  is  implied.  The  Jews  had 
sacrifices  and  ritual,  a  material  temple,  prophecies 
clearly  foretelling  the  life  and  death  of  our  Lord, 
and  rudimentary  Christianity;  but  though  they 
had  embraced  the  Gospel,  they  wete  failing  to  see 
what  their  own  economy  really  meant,  and  they 
were  in  danger  of  going  back  from  the  Spirit  to 
the  flesh,  from  the  reality  to  the  type,  overlooking 
the  significance  of  the  simplest  parts  of  their 
system, — *  the  elements,'  as  the  Apostle  Paul  calls 
them  also  (Gal.  iv.  3,  9).  The  description  here 
given  may  mean  the  plain  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
such  as  are  specified  in  the  first  verse  of  the  next 
chapter  ;  but  the  peculiar  language  of  this  verse 
('elements,'  'oracles')  points  rather  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  elementarv  rites  and  truths  of  Judaism 
itself,  the  very  things  he  goes  on  in  later  chapters 
to  explain.  Chri>tianity  is  the  Law  unveiled,  and 
you  would  understand  the  general  principles  of  the 
new  economy  if  you  rightly  understoocl  the  old ; 
a  like  rebuke  may  be  seen  in  Luke  xxiv.  25-27. 
— And  are  become  (as  in  ver.  11)  such  as  haye 
need  of  milk,  and  not  of  strong  meat  (solid  food). 
You  have  gone  back  into  a  second  childhood,  and 
need  to  understand  the  pictures  and  shadows  of 
the  ancient  Law, — things  intended  for  the  infant 
state  of  the  Church, — or,  possibly,  need  to  study 
again  those  easier  parts  of  the  Gospel  which  men 
accept  at  the  beginning  of  the  Divme  life.  The 
Fathers  generally  understood  by  'milk'  and  by 
'first  principles'  the  Incarnation;  but  that  is 
itself  a  profound  mystery,  and  the  writer  has 
already  affirmed  and  discussed  it.  The  compari- 
son of  doctrines  to  milk  and  food  is  common  in 
Philo,  and  is  found  in  both  Testaments.  St. 
Paul  uses  both  in  I  Cor.  iil  I,  2. 

Vers.  13  and  14  give  the  reason  why  the  further 
teaching  is  hard  to  explain. — For  every  one  who 
useth  milk  (takes  it  as  his  ordinary  food,  and  can 
digest  nothmg  else)  is  unskilled  (literally,  inex- 
perienced) in  the  word  of  righteousness;  not  in 
the  Gospel  as  the  true  and  righteous  word  (Gro- 
tius.  Brown,  and  others)  ;  not  in  rightly  ordered 
speech  (Delitzsch) ;  not  quite  the  wortl  of  righteous- 
ness, as  Melchisedec  is  king  of  righteousness,  as  if 
there  were  a  play  upon  the  words  (Bleek) ;  but 
rather,  that  message,  that  Gospel  of  which  right- 
eousness, imputea  and  imparted,  in  its  double 
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form  of  justification  and  holiness,  is  the  central  . 
truth.  The  man  who  fails  to  see  the  spiritual 
significance  of  the  law,  or,  having  once  seen  it, 
goes  back  to  his  old  condition  of  imperfect  vision, 
neither  knows  the  burden  of  human  guilt  and  the 
consequent  need  of  Divine  atonement,  nor  the 
necessity  of  true  holiness. — For  he  is  a  babe  (an 
infant),  and  takes  the  same  place  among  spiritual 
seers  as  an  infant  takes  in  the  perception  of 
worldly  interests. 

Ver.  14.  But  solid  food  belongs  to  the  full 
grown,  to  the  spiritually  mature  (so  the  word 
often  means  in  Greek  writers).  It  is  tiie  same 
word  in  vi.  i  (Met  us  go  on  unto  perfection'*). 
Then  follows  the  description  of  them. — Even 
those  who  by  reason  or  (by  virtue  of,  not  by 
means  of)  nse  (their  long  use,  their  habit)  have 
their  senses  (properly  their  organs  of  sense,  i,e. 
the  inner  organs  of  the  soul)  exercised  (by  spiritual 
gymnastics  ;  only  it  is  healthy  work  also,  and  not 
play;  comp.  i  I'im.  iv.  7,  and  lleb.  xii.  11)  to 
oiscem  (literally,  *  with  the  view  to  discriminate 
between*)  good  and  evil.  To  discern  what  is 
good  and  noble  and  what  is  bad  and  mischievous. 
TTie  child  is  easily  imposed  upon  :  he  may  be 
induced  to  take  even  poison  if  it  is  sweetened  to 
his  taste  ;  but  a  man  has  learnt  by  the  discrimina- 
tion which  practice  gives  to  make  a  distinction 
between  things  which  differ,  to  'refuse  the  evil 
and  choose  the  goo>l,'  the  very  discrimination  in 
which  children  fail  (Deut.  i.  39  ;  Isa.  vii.  16). 

To  have  time  for  learning,  time  which  is  rich 
in  lessons,  and  make  no  progress,  is  itself  retro- 
cression.  Growth  is  the  condition  of  all  healthy 
life,  physical,  mental,  spiritual.  Not  to  grow  in 
grace  is  to  become  dull  and  feeble  ;  it  is  to  retain 
in  the  system  what  ought  to  be  replaced  by  new 
or  added  knowledge  ur  feeling.  It  makes  men 
specially  susceptible  to  disease,  and  is  the  sure 
precursor  of  decay.  The  apostolic  guard  against 
apostasy  is  here  and  elsewhere  to  grow  in  grace 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  (2  Pet. 
xvil.  18). 

Chap.  vi.  i.  It  must  be  carefully  marked  that 
this  chapter  does  not  begin  a  new  subject ;  still 
less  is  it  implied  that  the  first  principles  of  the 
Gospel  have  been  considered  in  previous  chapters, 
and  now  the  writer  proceeds  to  doctrines  that  are 
more  profound.  It  is  all  part  of  the  argument 
l)egun  in  ver.  1 1,  and  is  a  digression  on  the 
danger  and  weakness  of  the  Hebrew  Christians, 
and  indeed  of  us  all,  the  writer  included,  unless 
we  aim  at  higher  knowledge  and  clearer  under- 
standing. 

Ver.  I.  Therefore;  rather,  wherefore,  Le,  for 
which  (not  for  that)  reason— viz.,  because  the 
Christian  cannot  remain  a  child,  but  must  either 
grow  or  decay,  and  because  you  yourselves  seem 
decaying,  losing  even  your  perception  of  the 
meaning  of  your  economy. — Let  ns  leave  (behind, 
as  something  which  should  be  done  with)  the 
principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  (literally, 
the  word  or  instruction  of  the  beginning  of  Christ, 
the  elementary  truths  with  which  men  began  when 
they  first  believe  or  preach  the  Gospel,  the  things 
mentioned  in  the  next  verse).  *The  first  princi- 
ples of  the  oracles  of  God  *  describe  the  primary 
and  essential  truths  taught  in  Judaism.  '  I  he  prin- 
ciples of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  *  represent  the  cor- 
responding truths  of  the  Gospel.— And  press  on 
nnto  perfection  (maturity,  the  state  of  full-grown 
men).     A  question  is  raised  here  on  which  the 


commentators  widely  divide.  Have  these  words 
t()  do  with  the  writer's  task,  in  which  he  unites 
his  readers  with  himself  in  his  work,  or  have  they 
to  do  with  the  hearers'  condition  and  their  need 
of  a  spiritual  manhood,  in  which  case  he  unites 
himself  with  them  in  their  deficiencies  and  duty  ? 
Is  he  urging  them  to  listen  to  his  arguments,  or  is 
he  urging  them  to  greater  advances  in  holiness  ? 
Most  authoritiei  favour  the  former  view.  Against 
this  interpretation  is  the  fatal  objection  that  the 
writer  has  affirmed  that  they  are  not  lit  for  such 
instruction.  The  meaning  seems  therefore  10  be, 
that  he  puts  himself  by  their  side,  and  urges  him- 
self and  them  to  seek  such  maturer  knowledge  as 
will  increase  their  spiritual  discernment  and  pro- 
mote their  stedfastness.  Nut  mere  teaching 
which  the  writer  alone  has  to  give,  but  knowledge 
and  life,  which  his  readers  are  to  share  with  him. 
—Wherefore,  seeing  that  we  (you  and  I)  are  chil- 
dren, not  grown  men,  let  ns,  etc.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  name  ^ix  particulars  which  are  specimens 
of  the  *  first  principles'  of  the  Gospel.  Two  of 
these  refer  to  the  spiritual  requirements  of  Chris- 
tianity, two  to  the  introductory  rites,  and  two  to 
its  final  sanctions ;  or  better,  the  six  particulars 
are  really  two  essential  qualities  of  Christian  life, 
followed  by  four  subjects  of  doctrine — rites  and 
sanctions.  I'hese  former  (to  repent  and  believe) 
the  Hebrew  Christians  ought  not  to  have  to  do 
again,  and  the  other  four  they  ought  not  to 
have  to  learn  again. — Kot  lasfing  again  the 
foundation  of  repentance  from  dead  works, 
and  of  faith  in  Ood.  *  Laying  again '  describes 
naturallv  the  preacher's  work,  but  as  naturally 
the  work  of  the  hearer,  who  builds  his  own  cha- 
racter and  busies  himself  with  every  part  of  the 
process.  The  foundation  consists  of  repentance, 
the  true  inward  change  of  heart,  without  which  no 
man  can  see  or  enter  the  kingdom  (John  iii.  3,  5). 
— Bepentance  from  dead  works  (perhaps  works 
devoid  of  all  spiritual  life,  consciousness,  and 
power,  but  more  likely,  from  the  use  of  the  same 
phrase  in  chap.  ix.  14,  guilty  works,  works  that 
deserve  death ;  see  i  Kings  ii.  26),  and  faith  in 
Ood  as  having  fulfilled  the  promise  in  the  gift  and 
death  of  His  Son.— Of  the  doctrine  of  baptisms, 
and  the  laying  on  of  hands.  The  form  of  the 
word  for  'baptism'  means  'baptizing,' as  distin- 
guished from  'baptism,'  and  is  generally  applied 
in  the  New  Testament  to  the  washings  ot  the 
ancient  law.  It  probably  includes  ako  the  bap- 
tism of  John  and  of  Christ.  The  nature  of  eacn, 
and  the  distinction  between  them,  became  impor- 
tant practical  questions  with  the  Jews  in  the  first 
age.  The  laying  on  of  hands  had  several  uses  in 
the  early  Church.  With  that  rite  the  sick  were 
healed  ;  pastors  and  elders  were  admitted  to  their 
offices;  tne  Holy  Ghost  was  given,  and  converts 
were  fully  admitted  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
Church,  generally  with  the  impartation  of  spiritual 
gifts  also.  It  is  to  this  last  chiefly  that  the  ex- 
pression refers.  — And  of  resurrection  of  the 
dead  and  eternal  judgment  All  these  par- 
ticulars are  under  the  grammatical  government  of 
'  the  doctrine,'  showing  that  it  is  nut  to  the  facts 
themselves,  but  to  the  doctrine  and  the  belief  of 
the  facts,  the  writer  is  referring  as  the  foundation 
of  the  Christian  life.  These  were  Jewish  doctrines 
as  well  as  Christian,  only  they  were  brought  into 
clearer  light  by  the  Gospel.  The  resurrection  is 
that  of  Iwth  good  and  evil  (John  v.-  29);  and  the 
judgment  (here  the  sentence,  rather  than  the  pro- 
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cess,  though  both  forms  of  the  word  are  used  for 
the  judgment,  see  x.  27)  is  called  eternal  because 
its  results  are  eternal,  and  so  final  (Matt.  v.  46). 
That  these  first  principles  of  the  Gos()el  were  pro- 
claimed by  the  first  teachers  as  principles  which 
a  man  must  know  and  believe  in  orcler  to  l>e  a 
Christian,  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the 
passages  given  in  the  mai^gin  of  the  text.  The 
Hebrew  believers  are  exhorted  to  leave  them  just 
as  St.  Paul  tells  us  he  himself  left  them,  *  forget- 
ting the  things  that  were  behind  ;*  not  because 
they  are  unimportant,  for  they  are  in  truth  essen- 
tial, but  because  to  stop  there  is  to  risk  our 
stedfastness.  How  important  these  elementary 
principles  are  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
true  godliness  Mrithout  them  ;  how  unsatisfactory 
if  Christians  have  no  profounder  knowledge  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  the  divisions  and  the 
lesser  eirors  that  have  paralyzed  the  powers  and 
marred  the  beauty  of  the  churches  of  Christ  have 
nearly  all  originated  with  men  who  understand 
first  principles,  and  had  no  clear  perception  of 
anything  bevond.  We  must  have  ^odly  people 
in  our  churches,  or  they  are  not  churches  of  Christ 
at  all ;  but  if  they  are  ignorant  godly  people, -with 
small  insight  into  the  spirit  and  nature  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  the  Church,  these  churches  will  be 
robbed  of  half  their  power  and  of  half  their  holiness. 

Ver.  3.  And  this  will  we  do.  Let  us  try  to 
raise  each  other  to  the  higher  ground  of  matured 
intelligence.— If  80  be  taat  God  pennit  (favour 
and  help).  Whether  any  of  us  have  so  far  for- 
feited His  grace  as  to  be  incapable  of  further  pro- 
gress, God  only  knows  ;  the  writer  hopes  the  best 
(ver.  9) ;  but  there  is  a  backsliding,  an  apostasy, 
from  which  it  is  impossible  to  return.  The  posi- 
tion is  therefore  very  solemn,  will  anyhow  need 
special  help,  and  the  work  may  be  even  im- 
possible. 

Vers.  4-7.  These  verses  have  deep  significance 
and  are  difficult  of  interpretation.  In  the  early 
Church  a  sect  arose  who  gathered  from  them  that 
those  who  sinned  after  baptism  either  generally  or 
especially  by  joining  in  idolatrous  worship  under 
persecution,  were  to  be  finally  and  permanently 
excluded  from  the  churches,  and  could  not  be 
forgiven;  and  hence  baptism  itself  was  often 
postponed  till  death  drew  near.  The  Church  of 
Kome,  on  the  other  hand,  refused  for  a  consider- 
able time  to  give  this  Epistle  a  place  in  the 
Canon,  because  it  seemed  to  teach  a  doctrine  at 
variance  with  what  is  taught  in  the  accepted 
apostolic  writings.  In  later  times,  those  who 
deny  the  perseverance  of  the  saints  find  in  these 
verses  and  in  others  a  little  later  (x.  26)  the  chief 
support  of  their  system,  as  the  defenders  of  that 
doctrine  may  perhaps  have  sometimes  been  more 
anxious  to  confute  tneir  ailment  than  to  give  a 
fair  interpretation  of  these  texts.  Nor  can  it  be 
questioned  that  the  passages  have  created  great 
anxiety  in  real  Christians  who,  sinking  into 
spiritual  languor,  or  betrayed  into  gross  sins,  as 
was  David  or  Peter,  have  been  thrown  into 
despondency,  unable  '  to  lav  hold  of  the  hope  set 
before  them  in  the  Gospel.  Of  the  two  passages 
it  may  be  observed  generally  that  the  word  *  t/* 
(*if  they  shall  fall  away,*  ^we  sin  wilfully)  is  not 
found  in  the  Greek  of  either  of  them.  It  has 
been  urged  against  the  translators  of  the  Autho- 
rised Version  that  they  inserted  *  i/*  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lessening  the  difficulty  of  the  passage  ; 
OQt  this  should  not  l^e  hastily  assumed.     In  the 


Revised  Version  the  *  if*  is  retained  in  the  second 
passage,  though  it  is  struck  out  in  the  first ;  and 
the  '  il '  is  so  natural  a  translation  of  the  Greek 
that  it  is  inserted  in  the  8lh  verse  :  * »/  it  bear  ;  * 
where  the  Greek  is  simply  *  but  bearing,"*  *  on  its 
bearing.*  We  need  not  blame  the  translators 
either  earlier  or  later  ;  it  is  enough  to  note  that  a 
common  solution  of  the  difficulty  of  the  two  pas- 
sages, that  they  are  only  supposed  cases,  is  not 
tenable.  On  the  other  hand,  very  few  of  the 
commentators  note  that  the  persons  whom  it  is 
impossible  to  help  are  described  by  words  that 
indicate  continuous  character  and  not  a  single  act. 
Those  who  fall  away  are  spoken  of  as  continuing 
to  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh, 
while  those  who  sin  wilfully  are  not  guilty  of  a 
single  sin,  but  of  going  on  sinning.  The  case, 
therefore,  is  the  case  of  those  who  go  back  to  a 
life  of  sin, — who  take  their  place  with  the  cruci- 
fiers  of  our  Lord.  Not  single  sins,  but  settled 
character  or  habitual  practice,  is  what  is  con- 
demned. Three  principles  more  need  to  be 
remembered  :  every  Christian  grace  has  its  coun- 
terfeit, and  all  the  common  privileges  of  the 
Gospel  are  shared  by  multitudes  who  make  no 
saving  use  of  them.  This  is  the  first.  Many  of 
the  riilere  of  the  Jews  believed^  and  yet  they  '  loved 
the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God.* 
There  is  a  real  faith  that  cannot  save ;  there  is  a 
repentance,  a  worldly  sorrow,  which  cannot  be 
distinguished  for  a  time  from  the  godly  sorrow  of 
the  true  convert,  as  there  is  a  *joy*  with  which 
some  receive  the  word  and  yet  have  no  root  in 
themselves.  There  is  a  hope  which  God  will  not 
honour ;  there  is  a  holiness  that  is  PharisaUm  or 
deception  ;  tliere  is  an  enlightenment  as  univei-sal 
as  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  (John  i.  9) ;  there 
are  miraculous  powers  shared  apparently  by  Judas, 
and  certainly  by  men  whom  Christ  never  knew  as 
their  Lord  (Matt.  vii.  22).  And,  secondly,  though 
there  are  difficulties  on  both  sides,  the  general 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament  is,  that  if  there  be 
true  union  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  it  is  never 
to  be  broken  off.  If  the  light  of  Divine  grace  lie 
once  kindled  in  the  soul,  it  is  never  to  be  extin- 
guished. Sins  once  forgiven  are  forgiven  for  ever. 
The  law  written  on  the  heart  by  God  Himself  is 
distinguished  from  that  written  on  s^one,  and  is 
not  to  be  effaced  ;  the  principle  of  the  Divine  life 
once  implanted  is  kept  and  guarded  even  to  the 
end  (see  Heb.  x.  19 ;  John  x.  15,  17,  28,  29 ; 
I  Pet.  i.  4,  5).  But,  thirdly,  the  precepts  and 
warnings  of  the  New  Testament  are  addressed  to 
men  who  are  still  in  a  state  of  probation.  Every 
command  that  deals  with  essential  Christian  grace, 
every  promise  made  to  character,  as  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  all  the  watchfulness  which 
Christians  are  exhoned  to  practise,  and  which 
inspired  men  practised  (*I  keep  my  body  under, 
lest  having  preached  the  Gospel  to  others  I  should 
be  a  castaway  *),  are  based  upon  the  supposition, 
not  that  really  saved  nun  will  perish,  but  that  any 
professing  Christian  man  may.  We  are  startled 
to  find  the  truth  so  sharply  set  forth  in  passages 
like  the  one  before  us  ;  but  the  truth  really  under- 
lies the  teaching  of  every  Epistle,  and  practically 
of  every  modem  sermon.  Most  starthng  of  all, 
the  warnings  and  the  invitations  of  the  blessed 
God  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  our  Lord  in 
the  New,  both  of  whom  may  be  supposed  to  know 
the  actual  character  and  the  final  destiny  of  those 
they  addressed,  speak  ever  as  if  the  ruin  of  all 
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were  possible,  nor  can  there  be  probation  under 
any  other  arrangement.  To  argue  that  therefore 
neither  the  ruin  nor  the  salvation  is  known  or 
certain,  would  be  shallow  philosophy.  We  can- 
not solve  the  mystery,  but  we  ought  to  recognise 
it,  and  to  note  that  a  moral  government  under 
which  God .  reveals  to  every  one  beforehand  his 
final  destiny,  speaks  or  acts  as  if  it  were  fixed, 
and  thus  removes  the  condition  which  moral 
government  implies  (the  force,  viz.,  of  motives  as 
if  all  were  uncertain),  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
There  is,  of  course,  an  added  difficulty  in  this 
chapter,  that  those  which  are  enlighteneil  are  not 
supposed  to  fall  away,  but  are  stated  to  do  so. 
The  difficulty  will  be  examined  in  due  time. 

Ver.  4.  Per.  A  reason  for  each  of  the  previous 
clauses  :  *  This  will  we  do,'  for  the  case  is  urgent  ; 
without  further  knowledge  you  may  fall  away. 
*  If  God  permit,'  for  the  case  may  be  even  now 
hopeless,  and  certainly  is  so  without  His  help. — 
It  18  impoflsible  (see  below)  for  those  who  have 
been  once  for  all  enlightened;  once  for  all  a 
process  that  needs  not,  or  admits  not  of  repetition. 
'Enlightened,*  a  word  which,  when  applied  to 
persons,  means  'instructed,'  'taught.  When 
applied  to  professing  Christians,  it  means  that 
they  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel,  and  have  received  'the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,'  as  it  is  expressed  in 
Heb.  X.  26 :  they  have  known  the  way  of 
righteousness  (2  Pet.  ii.  20,  21).  In  the  later 
history  of  doctrine,  the  word  *  enlightenment  *  is 
used  as  a  synonym,  it  is  said,  for  baptism,  and 
so  many  have  interpreted  here  ;  but  in  fact  it  is 
not  used  in  the  Fathers  for  baptism  simply,  but 
for  the  illumination  of  the  new  birth  ot  which 
baptism  was  the  symbol  (Alford).  This  interpreta- 
tion was  set  aside  in  favour  of  the  common  meaning 
of  the  word  by  Erasmus,  and  nearly  all  modern 
commentators  have  adopted  his  view. — And  have 
had  taste  of  the  heavenly  gift,  i.e,  of  the  gift  that 
is  made  known  by  this  enlightenment.  Some  refer 
the  gift  to  Christ  or  the  Spirit,  or  forgiveness,  or 
salvation  in  Christ  (2  Cor.  ix.  15) ;  but  the  con- 
necting particle  in  the  Greek  (n)  shows  that  the 
gift  refers  rather  to  what  is  implied  in  the  previous 
instruction, — a  heavenly  gift  it  is  in  its  origin  and 
results.— And  became  partaken  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  Partakers,  the  noun  and  the  verb  are 
common  in  St.  Paul  and  in  this  Epistle.  When 
men  had  been  instructed  and  had  tasted  of  the 
blessings  which  instruction  revealed  to  them,  the 
next  stage  of  the  Christian  life  was  to  become 
partakers  of  the  gifts  and  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  not  excluding  the  influences  which  bad 
men  may  resist,  for  He  hns  much  to  do  even  with 
hearts  in  which  He  never  takes  up  His  abode. — 
And  have  tasted  the  good  word  of  God.  Tasted, 
so  as  to  feed  upon  the  rich  inheritance  of  promise 
and  hope,  which  men  have  seized  in  all  ages,  even 
when  slow  to  justify  their  right  to  it  by  con- 
sistency and  holiness.  This  use  of  the  word 
'good,'  as  descriptive  of  what  is  comforting  and 
sustaining,  is  common  in  Scripture  (see  Josh, 
xxiii.  15;  Zech.  i.  ii).— As  well  as  the  powers 
of  the  world  to  oome :  the  gifts  and  experience 
of  the  new  economy,  its  powers  both  miraculous 
and  spiritual.  To  taste  these  is  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  and  advantages  which  follow  from  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Divine  word.  Whatever  is 
striking  in  evidence,  glorious  in  teaching,  solemn 
and  impressive  in  sanctions— all  are  included  m 


the  powers  which  th<^  men  had  felt.— And  have 
fallen  away  (not,  if  they  should  fall) ;  fallen  not 
into  sin  simply,  but  so  as  to  renounce  the  Gospel, 
so  as  to  go  tmck  with  a  will  into  a  life  of  sin 
(chap.  x.  26),  so  as  to  depart  from  the  living  C}od 
(chap.  iii.  12),  returning  to  the  false  religions 
they  had  left,  or  to  determined  infidelity  and 
ungodliness.  Such  arc  the  characters  the  writer 
describes ;  they  possessed  the  knowledge  of 
Gospel  truth,  and  had  a  certain  amount  of  enjoy- 
ment from  that  knowledge  (note  the  genitive  case 
after  '  taste ' ) ;  they  were  partakers  of  the  common 
influences  and  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
they  enjoyed  the  promises  of  the  Gospel  (note  the 
accusative  case  after  *  taste ' )  more  fully  than 
some  other  truths  in  which  they  had  been 
instructed,  and  had  felt  most  of  the  influences 
of  the  new  economy  miraculous,  moral,  and 
spiritual;  and  yet  after  all  they  had  abandoned 
the  Gospel  and  continued  to  denounce  both  it  and 
its  founder.  Every  part  of  this  description 
applies  probably  to  Judas,  whose  case  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  writer's  mind  ;  and  yet  he  was 
never  a  real  believer,  but  'a  son  of  Perdition* 
even  from  the  first.  Such  was  the  primitive 
apostate.  His  counterpart  in  modem  times  is 
easily  described  :  men  have  made  great  attain- 
ments in  the  knowledge  of  Christianity,  have  had 
considerable  enjoyment  of  it ;  they  have  been 
striven  with  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  enjoyed 
largely  the  promises  and  hopes  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
yet  through  neglect  of  its  ordinances,  through 
fear  of  the  persecution  to  which  it  subjects  them, 
they  have  been  led  to  deny  its  Divine  origin,  and 
proclaim  its  founder  a  deceiver  or  mad.  They 
have  tried  the  Gospel  and  the  Lord  of  the  Gospel, 
and  after  trial  they  have  rejected  both.  These 
miserable  men  are  described  as  having  fallen  away. 
That  was  the  fatal  step  which  they  took  once  for  all 
(so  the  tense  implies).  The  stale  in  which  they 
now  are  is  described  in  the  other  participles,  *  cruci- 
fying to  themselves,  as  they  still  do,  ihe  Son  of 
God  afresh,  and  putting  Him,  as  they  still  do,  to 
open  shame.'  It  is  not  the  act  that  ruins  them, 
it  is  the  habit ;  and  it  is  partly  through  that 
settled  habit  that  it  is  impossible  to  renew  them 
again  to  repentance.  Some  indeed  regard  'im- 
possible' as  used  in  a  popular  sense.  It  is 
difficult  to  renew  them,  so  the  Latin  of  D. 
translates  here,  and  so  several  commentators  have 
held ;  but  that  meaning  of  the  word  is  unknown 
in  the  New  Testament.  Others  regard  the 
impossibility  as  referring  to  man  rather  than  God, 
and  hold  the  meaning  to  be :  We  cannot  renew 
men  whose  hearts  are  so  hard,  and  whose  con- 
dition is  so  desperate  as  theirs.  God  can,  but  we 
cannot.  No  new  argument,  no  new  motive  can 
we  use ;  the  terror,  the  love,  the  warnings,  the 
entreaties  of  the  Gospel — ^all  have  been  applied 
and  understood  and  resisted.  Nothing  but  a 
miracle  can  change  and  save  them.  Neither  of 
these  explanations,  however,  is  satisfactory.  The 
word  'impossible'  is  very  strong,  and  it  seems 
immoveable.  Just  as  in  chap.  x.  26,  the  writer, 
after  describing  the  sacriflce  of  Christ,  tells  us 
that  if  men  reject  and  despise  it  and  go  back  to  a 
life  of  sin,  no  other  sacriflce  remains  for  them ; 
there  awaits  them  nothing  but  the  fearful  recep- 
tion of  judgment :  so  here,  if  men  deny  Christ 
and  cnicify  Him  to  themselves— their  treatment 
of  Him  in  their  own  hearts  ;  if  they  renounce  Him 
as  a  blasphemer  and  impostor — their  treatment 
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of  Him  before  the  world  ;  and  that  after  having 
seen  the  truth  and  felt  the  attractiveness  of  His 
teaching  and  life,  it  is  impossible  to  renew  them. 
The  language,  as  thus  explained,  is  not  a  mere 
truism,  as  Del itzsch  holds  ('it  is  impossible  to 
renew  to  repentance  those  who  fall  away,  except 
they  repent ') ;  it  is  rather  a  strong  assertion  of  an 
important  truth.  The  contemptuous  rejection  of 
Christ'?*  sacrifice  means  no  forgiveness,  and  the  con- 
temptuous rejection  of  Christ  s  teaching  and  rror^ 
means  no  renewal  and  no  personal  holiness.  There 
may  be  n  sense  in  which  each  is  an  identical  pro- 
position, but  each  meets  the  very  purpose  of  the 
writer  ani  the  needs  of  the  readers.  They  were 
tempted  to  think  there  was  still  forgiveness  and 
holiness  foi  them,  even  if  they  renounced  Christ 
and  treated  Him  as  their  fathers  had  done.  The 
writer  warns  them  that  to  reject  Christ— to  reject 
Him  after  all  they  have  known  and  felt,  under 
circumstances,  therefore,  that  made  their  rejection 
practically  final — was  to  give  up  all  hope,  all 
possibility  of  salvation.  What  would  become  of 
them  if  somehow  they  had  ceased  to  crucify  Him, 
ceased  to  scorn  and  to  denounce  Him ;  if  they 
gave  up  the  life  of  sin  to  which,  in  chap,  x.,  he 
speaks  of  them  as  having  willingly  returned,  we 
need  not  discuss,  for  the  case  is  not  suppose^l. 
What  they  were  in  danger  of  saying  was  :  There 
is  renewal  and  forgiveness  in  the  old  economy,  in 
heathenism,  nay,  even  in  ungodliness.  We 
believe  it  in  spite  of  Divine  teaching  and  our 
long  experience  to  the  contrary.  W'e  may  give 
up  this  new  religion,  may  trample  upon  the  blood 
of  the  covenant,  insult  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  live 
as  we  please,  and  yet  be  saved.  What  else  can 
meet  such  doctrine  but  the  strongest  rebuke,  and 
the  most  absolute  denial?  For  men — otU  of 
Christ — because  they  have  knowingly  and  wilfully 
rejected  Him,  renewal  and  forgiveness  are  alike 
impossible.     Neither  man  nor  God  can  save  them. 

Vers.  7  and  8.  Awful  as  this  teaching  is,  men 
accept  it  in  the  sphere  of  nature  and  recognise  the 
equity  of  the  arrangement. — For  land  (not  the 
earth)  that  hath  drnnk  in  (not  that  drinketh  in  : 
the  showers  precede  the  fruitfulness)  the  rain  that 
Cometh  oft  upon  it  (that  keeps  coming,  not  in 
drenching  but  frequent  showers,  and  comes  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  fruitful,  probably  the  force  of 
the  genitive  with  Ivi).  So  the  land  is  described  ;  it 
is  not  impenetrable  rock  from  which  the  rain  runs 
off,  but  land  that  sucks  in  the  rain.  Rain  itself 
is  in  Scripture  the  emblem  both  of  Divine  truth 
(Isa.  Iv.  10)  and  of  Divine  influence  (Isa.  xliv.  3). 
The  whole  description,  therefore,  applies  to  those 
who  have  tasted  the  good  word  oi^  God  and  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come.  .  .  .  And,  the 
result  is  in  one  case  that  the  mother  earth  made 
fniitful  from  above,  bringa  forth  herbage  (edible 
plants,  grass,  corn,  food)  fit  for  those  on  whose 
account,  moreoyer  (not  'by  whom,'  as  Vulgate, 
Luther,  Calvin,  and  others,  a  sense  the  Greek 
will  not  admit),  it  is  tilled  (carefully  cultivated, 
a  strong  word) ;  such  fertility  making  a  due 
return  for  the  rain  of  heaven  and  the  toil  of  man, 
partakes  of  blessing  from  God,  in  that  He  rewards 
It  according  to  His  own  law  (Matt.  xiii.  12)  and 
promise  (John  xv.  2)  with  more  abundant  returns. 

Ver.  8.  But  when  it  (or  the  first  clause  may 
be  repeated  :  '  but  when  the  same  kind  of  land 
under  like  conditions*)  beazB  (produces,  not  so 
noble  a  word  as  *  brings  forth, ^  which  expresses 
something  like  natural  birth)  thorns  and  tnistlBB 


(so  generally,  Matt.  vii.  16,  etc.) — these  products 
of  the  curse -it  is  rejected  (l)eing  tried,  it  is 
proved  worthless  and  reprobate,  a  word  occurring 
seven  times  in  N.  T.,  and  only  in  Paul's  Epistles), 
and  is  nigh  unto  a  curse ;  whose  end  (not  the 
end  of  the  curse,  De  Wette,  Bleek,  etc.,  but  the 
end  of  the  land;  see  Ps.  cix.  13,  Heb.,  his 
end  shall  be)  Is  for  (or  unto)  burning.  With 
great  tenderness  the  writer  softens  the  language 
of  the  original  curse  (Gen.  iii.  17  and  18),  and 
pronounces  land  of  this  kind  to  be  ni^  unto 
cursing,  in  great  danger  of  it,  and  the  end  to  be 
in  the  direction  of  burning — an  end  it  may  reach 
and  will  reach  unless  there  be  a  great  change. 
What  this  burning  is  has  Ijeen  much  discussed. 
Are  they  the  weeds,  that  the  soil  may  be  made 
fruitful,  as  were  the  weeds  of  old  ( Virg,  Gear.  i. 
^4^93 }  ^  ^^o ;  the  weeds  and  soil  also.  What  is 
burnt  is  the  soil,  and  that  means  destruction  ;  so 
it  is  in  Deut  xxix.  22,  23,  and  elsewhere  ;  comp. 
John  XV.  16.  .  .  .  Each  clause  of  this  ana](^ 
answers  to  the  description  already  given  in  the 
previous  verses.  The  tillers  of  the  soil  are 
Christian  workers ;  they  for  whom  the  ground 
is  tilled  are  the  Father  (i  Cor.  iii  9),  and  the 
Son  as  heir  (chap.  iii.  6;  Matt.  xxi.  38).  The 
rain  represents  the  oft-repeated  manifestations  of 
truth  and  grace,  and  the  drinking  in  of  the  rain 
^mbolizes  the  apprehension  and  the  reception  of 
them  ;  if  there  be  fruitfulness  there  will  be  ever- 
increasing  blessing ;  and  if  there  be  no  fruitfulness, 
the  case  may  not  be  hopeless ;  but  it  is  nearing 
that  state,  and  is  preparing  for  judgment,  and  the 
judgment  is  destruction.  How  applicable  all 
this  description  is  to  our  own  age,  as  to  every  age, 
need  not  be  shown. 

Vers.  9,  10.  After  these  solemn  warnings  comes 
the  outbuist  of  hope  and  love.— But,  Deleted 
(only  here  in  this  Epistle),  we  are  persuaded  (not 
the  middle  voice  as  often,  'we  have  the  inward 
confidence,'  but  the  passive,— we  are  led  to  the 
conviction, — we  are  persuaded  by  evidence  which 
justifies  the  conclusion,  the  evidence  being  given 
in  the  next  verse.  The  whole  expression,  as 
Alford  and  Delitzsch  note,  resembles  Rom.  xv.  14). 
— Better  things  (either  *  in  your  moral  state '  or 
'  in  your  final  destiny;'  both  are  really  combined), 
and  things  that  accompany  salTation  (rather, 
things  that  lay  hold  of, — that  are  in  immediate 
connection  with, — so  that  he  who  has  the  one  has 
the  other) ;  though  (notwithstanding  that)  we 
thus  speak  (talk,  not  now  only,  but  again  and 
again).  The  better  things,  and  things  connected 
with  salvation,  are  the  holy  dispositions  they 
possessed  (not  the  external  privileges  and  spiritual 
gifts  only),  together  with  the  final  issues  of  that 
holy  disposition  in  continued  stedfastness  and 
eternal  life.  They  had  '  received  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it '  (the  exactest  defini- 
tion that  can  be  given  of  true  and  saving  faith), 
and  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  he  hoped 
they  would  persevere  and  be  preserved  (the  two 
sides  of  perseverance)  in  believing  even  till  the 
completion  of  their  salvation. 

Ver.  I  a  For  (and  he  has  reason  for  this  con- 
viction) God  is  not  unrighteous  so  as  to  forget 
your  work  and  the  love  ('labour  of  [love]  is 
without  adequate  support ;  it  was  probably  taken 
from  the  parallel  passage,  i  Thess.  i.  3)  which  ye 
have  showed  towards  his  name,  in  that  ye 
ministered  to  the  saints  and  do  (or  still)  minister. 
Their  'work'   was  their  whole  Christian  life  d 
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active  obedience  (so  of  ministers,  x  Cor.  iii.  13  ; 
so  of  men  generally,  Rom.  ii.  15;  and  of 
Christians,  I  'I'hess.  i.  3).  Their  love  shown  to 
God's  name  is  not  the  love  with  regard  to  or  for 
the  sake  of  His  name,  but  the  love  towards  it 
(see  Rom.  v.  8,  etc.).  The  object  of  their  love 
was  the  name  of  God— God  Himself  as  revealed 
to  us,  *the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord,*  and  the 
God  and  Father  of  all  who  believe ;  and  this  love 
they  manifested  by  ministering,  and  continuing  to 
minister*  to  those  by  whom  that  name  was  known 
and  confessed  and  loved.  Their  work  and  love 
are  clearly  described  in  chap,  x,  32-34.  The 
ministry  was  one  of  sympathy,  and  the  help 
shown  largely  to  those  of  their  own  nation. 
'Ministering  to  the  saints'  is  generally  used  in 
Scripture  of  help  given  to  the  Jewish  Christians 
in  Palestine,  not  because  this  expression  of 
Christian  love  was  to  be  restricted  to  them,  but 
because  they  had  then  most  need.  This  active 
Christian  life,  this  love  towards  God  shown  in 
generous  help  to  His  servants,  gives  the  writer 
hope  that  they  are  really  God's  children,  and 
that,  therefore,  God  will  not  forget  them.  *  He 
is  just,  and  will  not  forget,'  is  the  strong  language 
he  uses.  Some  commentators  (Dr.  J.  Brown  and 
others)  regard  •righteous*  as  equivalent  to 
'faithful,'  shrinking  apparently  from  implying 
that  the  remembering  o!  the  grace  we  exercise  is 
a  matter  of  righteousness  with  Him,  and  quoting 
2  Thess.  i.  6  ('God  is  not  unfaithful ')  as  the  true 
explanation.  That  is  no  reason,  however,  for 
changing  the  meaning  of  the  word ;  and  the  two 
words,  faithful  and  righteous,  are  combined  in  a 
very  similar  passage  (i  John  i.  9).  The  whole 
case  is  well  explained  by  Delitzsch.  Not  only  is 
it  true,  when  we  believe  and  are  holy,  that  God 
is  bound  by  righteousness  to  fulfil  what  He  has 
promised ;  not  only  is  it  true,  when  we  repent 
and  plead  the  mediation  of  His  Son,  that  Go  I  is 
bound  by  what  is  due  to  Him,  as  well  as  by  His 
mercy  to  forgive ;  but  it  is  true  also  that  God's 
righteousness  prompts  Him  to  help  and  graciously 
reward  them  that  are  righteous.  Whenever  our  acts 
correspond  to  His  holiness  and  love,  His  righteous- 
ness leads  Him  to  honour  and  bless  the  hohness  and 
love  which  he  has  Himself  created.  The  state  in  us 
that  answers  exactly  to  the  holy  love  of  God  is  our 
holy  love,  the  fruit  of  faith  in  the  revelation  of  God's 
holy  love  in  Christ.  Faith,  as  the  acceptance 
by  our  hearts  of  the  free  unmerited  grace  of  God, 
is  itself  the  beginning  of  a  holy  loving  state ;  and 
though  the  holiness  of  the  faith  is  neither  the 
meritorious  ground  nor  the  measure  of  our  for- 
giveness, for  of  itself  it  cancels  no  sin,  and  can 
give  no  legjal  title  to  eternal  life,  it  is  none  the 
less  the  object  of  God's  approval,  and  it  ever 
works  by  love,  which  is  its  noblest  fruit.  Faith 
smd  love  and  holiness  all  come  into  judgment 
and  approval  now,  as  they  will  come  into  final 
judgment  at  last.  As  states  of  heart  they  are 
right  and  holy,  and  it  is  right  in  God  to  commend 
and  honour  them.  Love  towards  God,  and 
towards  all  that  bear  His  name,  holy  love,  is  the 
divinest  grace  and  Hkest  God,  and  the  Holy  God 
would  cease  to  be  holy  if  He  did  not  approve  and 
bless  it.  Yes !  God  is  not  unrighteous  to  forget  our 
work  and  love  !  To  forget  them  would  be  to  vio- 
late His  word  and  deny  Himself  (see  2  Tim.  ii.  13). 
Ver.  II.  But  (though  persuaded  of  better  things 
and  recognising  your  work  and  love)  we  desire 
(not  'earnestly  desire;'    the  preposition  of  the 


original  indicates  generally  the  object  of  the 
desire,  not  the  intensity  of  it)  that  e^ezy  one  of 
you  do  show  the  same  diligence  (the  diligence 
you  have  already  shown  in  cultivating  bromerly 
love)  with  respect  to  the 'fall  assurance  of  your 
hope  unto  the  end.  The  stress  is  on  '  the  full 
assurance  of  your  hope,'  and  'unto  the  end.' 
'  Full  assurance  of  hope '  is  no  doubt  the  mean- 
ing, just  as  elsewhere  we  read  of  the  full  assurance 
of  faith  (Heb.  x.  22),  and  the  full  assurance  of 
understanding  (Col.  ii.  2).  And  we  desire  that 
you  show  this  quality  and  perseyere  in  it  even 
to  the  end.  'ITie  warnings  of  the  Gospel  are 
solemn,  and  yet  Christians  should  live  in  the  sun- 
shine of  an  assured  hope  as  the  true  safeguard 
against  apostasy, — a  hope,  however,  which  i)  is 
difficult  to  maintain. 

Ver.  12.  In  this  hope  ye  need  to  persevere, 
that  ye  become  not  slotiifal,  but  ixnitatorB  (a 
favourite  Pauline  word,  see  i  Thess.  i.  6,  etc.)  of 
those  who  through  faith  and  patience  (generally 
'  lon^-suffering ')  inherit  the  promises.  '  Become 
not  slothful,'  a  more  delicate  and  hopeful  way 
of  expressing  the  exhortation  than  'be.'  The 
same  word  ('slothful')  is  used  in  v.  1 1,  and  the 
writer  affirms  that  they  had  become  so.  But 
there*  the  reference  is  to  hearing,  and  is ^ the  oppo- 
site of  vigorous  thought  and  knowledge ;  here  the 
reference  is  to  Christian  practice,  and  is  the  oppo- 
site of  a  diligent,  earnest  life,  llie  sluggishness 
had  already  invaded  the  outer  sense — the  mental 
faculty  ;  the  writer's  hope  is  that  it  may  not  reach 
the  inner  spiritual  nature.— But  rather  imitators. 
The  Greek  word  has  a  nobler  meaning  than  this 
English  equivalent.  Scholars,  it  was  said  of  old, 
shouUl  not  only  learn  from  their  master,  they 
should  imitate  (or,  as  we  say,  should  cofy)  them. 
*Copy'  itself  is  also  misleading.  Both  words 
indicate  too  much  a  servile  superficial  reproduc- 
tion of  the  original,  and  hence  the  'followers'  of 
the  Authorised  Version  is  not  unlikely  to  retain 
its  place  with  '  imitators '  in  the  margin.  Patience 
or  long-suffering  is  the  mental  state  that  bears 
long  with  the  trials  of  the  Christian  life,  and  with 
the  delays  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  promise, 
with  cheerful  courage  and  without  despondency 
.  or  dejection.  We  believe  what  is  promised,  wc 
patiently  wait  and  endure,  and  in  the  end  we 
shall  come  into  the  full  enjo;y^ment  of  the  blessings 
themselves.— Of  them  that  inherit  the  promises. 
What  is  it,  then,  they  inherit,  and  who  are  they  ? 
A  needless  difficulty  has  been  created  by  tlie  state- 
ment of  chap.  xi.  39,  that  the  Patriarchs  did  not 
obtain  the  promises,  i.e.  the  blessings  promised, 
and  hence  it  is  concluded  either  that  what  they 
inherited  was  simply  a  promise,  not  the  blessing 
promised  (Bleek),  or  that  the  words  here  used 
cannot  refer  to  Abraham  or  to  the  spiritual  bless- 
ings of  the  Gospel  (Alford).  But  the  argument  is 
clear  enough.  Our  fathers  and  others  of  later 
times  walked  by  faith ;  they  were  stedfast  amid 
the  trials  to  which  they  were  exposed  ;  but  they 
inherit  the  promised  blessings,  some  in  the  fulness 
of  God's  ^race  on  earth,  and  others  in  heaven. 
The  specihc  instance  quoted,  that  of  Abraham, 
had  a  double  fulfilment— the  promise  of  a  large 
seed,  though  long  delayed,  began  to  be  fulfilled 
in  his  lifetime,  and  under  the  old  economy  (Deut. 
i.  10) ;  its  complete  fulfilment  belongs,  ol  course, 
to  the  Gospel,  and  Abraham  sees  and  enjo3rs  it 
now,  as  he  saw  and  enjoyed  it  even  when  the 
Hpistle  was  written. 
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Vers.  i3-2a  The  writer  has  sought  to  encou- 
rage the   Hebrews  by  appealing  to  the  Divine 

*  righteousness.'  He  who  graciously  made  them 
fruitful  would  righteously  treat  them  according 
to  their  fruttfulness,  an<l  would  complete  what  He 
had  begun  (ver.  lo).  He  now  proceeds  still  further 
to  encourage  them  by  the  fact  that  they  had  on 
their  side  the  promise  and  the  oath  of  God  even 
as  Abraham  had. 

Ver.  13.  For  when  Ck>d  made  (or,  had  made) 
promise  to  Abraham,  becauae  (since)  he  could 
awear  by  none  greater,  he  aiTare  by  himaelf. 

*  Made  promise  '  may  be  translated  (as  is  done  by 
De  Wette  and  others^  'had  made  promise/  with 
reference  to  previous  promises,  which  were  in 
substance  repealed  for  the  6rst  time  with  an  oath 
at  the  offering  of  Isaac.  The  only  occasion  on 
which  God  did  swear  was  at  Mount  Moriah  (Gen. 
xxii.  16-18).  The  quotation  which  is  made  in 
the  next  verse  follows  neither  the  Hebrew  nor  the 
Septuagint  exactly,  but  it  represents  the  sense. 
Similar  promises  without  an  oath  were  previously 
given  (Gen.  xiii.  i6,  xv.  5).  *  Having  made  pro- 
mise, He  afterwards  sware,'  may  therefore  be 
the  meaning,  as  is  rather  implied  in  ver.  18 ;  but 
whether  the  promise  and  the  oath  refer  tp  one 
occasion  only  or  to  two,  the  sense  is  unchanged. 
Go  i  made  promise,  and  then,  because  there  was 
none  greater  to  whom  He  could  appeal,  He 
pledged  His  own  life  or  beine  to  the  truth  of  the 
promise.  Both  promise  and  oath  were  immut- 
able  ;  the  oath  did  not  add  to  the  intrinsic  cer- 
tainty of  the  promise,  His  word  being  ever  as 
good  as  His  bond  ;  but  it  gave  a  deeper  impres- 
sion of  its  certainty,  and  was  fitted  to  remove 
every  doubt. 

Ver.  14-  Saying,  Snrely.  The  Hebrew  of 
'surely'  is  equivalent  to  *I  swear.'  The  unfami- 
liarity  to  the  Greek  translators  of  the  Hebrew 
idiom  for  swearing  has  created  various  renderings 
of  the  Hebrew  particles,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
Greek  particle  has  been  misunderstood  by  the 
English  translators  in  this  Epistle  (see  chap.  iv.). 
But  there  is  now  no  question  as  to  the  sense. 
—  Bleiaing  I  will  bleaa,  etc  The  repetition 
itidicates,  according  to  the  order  of  the  original 
words,  either  the  certainty  of  the  thing  promised 
('Thou  shalt  surely  die'),  or  the  continuousness 
and  consequent  completeness  of  it.  In  neither 
case  is  it  unmeaning. — I  will  multiply  thee. 
The  full  expression  in  Genesis  is :  *  I  will  multiply 
thy  seed,^  Some  think  the  change  is  significant, 
as  if  it  WAS  intended  to  connect  the  promise  more 
closely  with  Abraham  and  his  faith  rather  than 
with  his  seed  (so  De  Wette  and  Bleek),  and  there 
may  be  force  in  this  somewhat  refined  reasoning ; 
but  the  multiplying  is  the  essential  thing,  and,  as 
Abraham  could  ^  multiplied  only  through  his 
descendants,  the  promise  in  this  shorter  form 
leaves  the  meaning  unchanged. 

Ver.  15.  And  bo,  in  this  way,  having  patiently 
waited,  believing  and  expecting  the  blessing 
amid  alt  the  trials  and  delays  he  was  subjected  to, 
ho  obtained  what  had  been  promised, — not  so 
much  the  birth  of  Isaac  (Alford),  who  was  bom 
before  the  oath,  nor  yet  the  restoration  of  Isaac 
from  the  dead  (De  Wette),  a  result  that  needed  no 
waiting.  The  promise  was  really  fulfilled  in 
Abraham's  becoming  through  Isaac  the  father  of 
the  people  of  promise,  and  then  of  *  many  nations ' 
under  the  Gospel  through  Him  who  was  '  the 
teed '  (Gal.  iii  16),  and  so  of  all  who  are  through 


faith  children  of  Abraham.  This  is  the  pro- 
mise which,  in  the  widest  sense,  Abraham  has 
obtained.  During  his  earthly  life  the  fulfilment 
was  very  partial.  At  the  exodus  the  seed  are 
expressly  said  to  have  been  as  '  the  stars  for  mul- 
titude' (Deut.  i.  10);  but  the  blessing  of  the 
nations  was  still  to  come.  Nineteen  hundred 
years  later  appeared  the  great  Deliverer,  whose 
day  Abraham  also  saw,  and  now  His  kingdom  is 
supreme,'  and  Abraham  has  long  since  '  obtained  * 
it  all.  This  wide  meaning  of  the  promise  is  not 
properly  a  spiritualizing  of  the  Old  Testament ;  it 
IS  the  true  meaning  on  which  St.  Paul  again  and 
again  in.sists  (Gal.  lii.  7  ;  Rom.  iv.  11).  No  trial 
of  faith  under  any  dispensation  has  been  severer 
than  Abraham's,  and  no  reward  more  blessed  or 
more  complete.  The  lesson  to  *  Israel,'  whether 
literal  or  spiritual,  is  decisive  and  clear. 

Ver.  16.  For  men  swear  (*  verily,*  or  'indeed,* 
goes  out  on  external  authority)  by  the  greater : 
by  one  who  is  aLove  themselves,  and  can  punish 
the  wrong-doer ;  and  for  oonflrmation,  when  any 
statement  of  thein  ii  contradicted  the  cath  ia 
final ;  the  question,  as  a  legal  question,  is  settled. 
The  oath  here  spoken  of  includes  two  distinct  cases : 
the  truth  of  a  statement  was  made  legally  valid  by 
the  oath  of  assurance  which  appealed  to  God ; 
an  agreement  or  covenant  was  made  legally  bind- 
ing by  the  oath  of  promise,  accompanied  on  solemn 
occasions  by  the  death  of  the  covenanting  victim, 
which  death  was  really  an  imprecation  of  death 
on  him  who  broke  the  agreement.  Further  sanc- 
tions, in  either  case,  were  impossible.  The  oath 
went  beyond  everything.  It  was  as  far  as  men 
could  go.  It  still  forms  the  highest  and  final 
sanction  of  the  law ;  and  when  men's  statements 
are  contradicted  or  their  promises  Questioned,  the 
oath  is  the  ultimate  confirmation  of  both.  Some 
translate  contradiction  'dispute,' or  'strife;'  'of 
every  dispute  or  strife  of  theirs  the  oath  is  an  end.' 
The  interpretation  given  above  is  the  more  pro- 
bable, however,  partly  because  '  contradiction '  is 
the  accurate  rendering  of  the  word  elsewhere 
(chap.  vii.  7),  and  partly  because  there  is  no  dis- 
pute or  strife  supposed  in  this  cise,  but  only,  on 
man's  side,  disbelief  and  questioning  of  the  Divine 
announcement.  The  entire  thought  of  this  reason- 
ing is  given  in  very  similar  words  in  Philo  (see 
Delitzsch). 

Ver.  17.  Wherein;  better,  'wherefore,'  under 
which  circumstances,  in  which  case,  on  which 
principle,  i,e,  man  having  this  estimate  of  the 
value  of  an  oath. — God,  willing  to  show  more 
abundantly  to  the  hein  of  the  promise  (those  to 
whom  under  both  economies  the  promises  belong, 
see  ver.  12)  the  immutability  01  his  will  The 
word  used  for  '  will  *  is  use  J  by  Luke  and  by  Paul 
to  express  God's  gracious  will  or  counsel  (Acts  ii. 
23,  eic.  ;  Eph.  i.  11). — ^Intervened,  'mediated,' 
with  an  oath,  i.e.  between  Himself  as  the  pro- 
miser  and  man  as  the  recipient  of  the  promise. 
He  Himself  came  as  pledge  and  surety,  not  for  us 
(Ps.  cxix.  122)  but  for  Himself.  The  same  loving 
purpose  that  provided  the  blessings  He  promised 
prompted  Him  to  do  everything  that  could  be 
done  to  win  our  trust  and  establish  our  faith. 

Ver.  18.  That  by  means  of  two  immutable 
things,  two  distinct  acts,  things  really  done. 
Most  understand  ,by  these  two  things  the  promise 
and  the  oath  to  ALraham  ;  but  the  immutability 
He  is  said  to  shew  by  the  oath  (ver.  17) ;  though 
no  doubt  He  was  also  immutable  in  His  promise, 
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That  quality,  however,  was  not  so  clearly  show'n  to 
our  apprehension  It  is  therefore  l^etter  to  regard 
the  oath  to  Abraham  as  one,  and  the  oath  con- 
cerning Melchisedec  (the  typical  priest)  as  another 
(Ps.  ex.  4,  quoted  in  chap.  v.  6  and  vii.  21). — In 
neither  of  which  is  it  possible  that  God  ever 
liee  (the  force  of  the  tense  denying  the  possibili;y 
in  a  single  case).  The  emphasis  is  on  lying  and 
the  impossibility,  while  the  absence  of  the  Greek 
article  before  *  God  '  calls  attention  to  liis  nature. 
In  the  case  of  Him  who  is  Gorl,  lying  can  really 
have  nii  place  (Tit.  i.  2),  only  He  needs  to  meet 
human  infirmity. — That  we  may  have  strong 
encouragement  who  have  fled  for  refuge  to  lay 
hold  ot  the  hope  set  before  us  (as  the  goal  of  our 
race  or  the  reward  of  our  conflict).  On  the  whole, 
this  is  the  more  probable  meaning.  Those  who 
connect  *  strong  encouragement  *  with  *  to  lay  hold 
of  the  hope,'  etc.,  leave  'have  fle<l  for  refuge' 
without  an  object,  and  represent  Christians  as 
fleeing  somewhere  for  refuge,  and  then  laying 
hold  of  their  hope.  What  tht-y  need  is  *  strong 
encouragement,'  having  already  fled  for  refuge  to 
their  hope.  We  have  laid  hold  of  the  promise  set 
before  us  in  the  double  oath  of  God,  Christ,  the 
Desire  of  all  nations,  and  the  great  High  Priest, 
and  it  is  a  mighty  encouragement  to  keep  hold  of 
that  on  which  we  have  laid  hold  (the  word  means 
both),  to  know  that  God  Himself  has  solemnly 
assured  an<l  reassured  us  of  His  loving  purpose  on 
our  behalf.  'Encouragement,'  translated  *  conso- 
lation,' has  a  wide  meaning  ;  it  includes  the  help 
and  blessing  which  men  call  in  for  emergencies. 
1  he  meanings  vary  between  'strength '  and  *  con- 
solation,'the  old  English  word  'comfort' repre- 
senting both — the  first  etymologically  (through 
fort  is)  f  and  the  secoml  from  usage. 

Ver.  19.  Which  {i.e.  which  hope,  not  which 
encouragement)  we  have.  The  hope  spoken  of 
in  the  previous  verse  is  largely  objective,  i.e.  it 
includes  the  object  of  our  hope,— the  glorious 
things  which  the  promise  warrants  us  in  expect- 
ing. In  this  verhc  it  is  largely  subjective — the 
affection  or  grace  (compare  'Christ,  our  hope, 
sustains  us,'  where  hope  is  objective  ;  and  *  hope 
in  Christ  sustains  us,  where  nope  is  subjective; 
both  are  combined  in  the  beautiful  description, 
*  Christ  in  us  the  hope  of  glory ').  Each  implies 
the  other  ;  the  heavenly  reward  as  set  before  us 
by  God  is  'our  hope'  in  its  objective  sense;  our 
hope  of  the  heavenly  reward  is  the  grace  of  hope 
in  the  subjective  sense. — As  an  anchor  of  tne 
soul  (a  common  classical  emblem,  though  not 
found,  as  'anchor*  itself  is  never  found,  in  the 
Old  Testament)  both  sure  (with  firm  holding 
ground)  and  stedfast  (in  itself  strong),  and  enter- 
ing into  that  which  is  within  the  veil.  A 
mixed  figure,  but  of  great  beauty.  The  anchor  of 
the  sailor  is  cast  downwards  into  the  depth  of  the 
ocean ;  but  the  anchor  of  the  Christ ian,  which  is 
hope,  finds  its  ground  and  hold  above.  Into  the 
holiest  above  Jesus  has  entered  for  us,  and  there 
also  the  anchor  of  our  ho[)e  has  entered  ;  so  have 
we  rest  now,  and  shall  out  tide  all  the  storms  of 
our  earthly  life.  Some  regard  these  last  clauses, 
'sure  ami  stedfast,'  as  qualifying  'hope,*  not  the 
anchor ;  the  image,  in  short,  they  think,  is  once 
named,  and  then  no  longer  used  ;  while  others 
regard  the  hope  as  identical  with  Christ,  who  is 
said  to  enter  heaven  as  our  anchor,  and  then  as 

Eriest  for  us.     The  general  sense  is  not  changed 
\  any  of  these  interpretations.    The  force  and 


beauty  of  the  figure  is  best  preserved,  however, 
by  the  interpretation  first  given. 

Ver.  20.  Whither  as  forerunner  Jeeua  baa 
entered  for  us,  having  become  after  the  order 
of  Melchisedec  a  High  Priest  for  ever.  'As 
forerunner'  (not  'the,'  and  not  *a'  forerunner,  as 
if  He  were  one  of  several.  This  absence  of  the 
article  simplv  calls  attention  to  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  His  entrance).  '  Forerunner '  occupies 
the  prominent  place  also  in  the  sentence.  The 
Levitical  high  priest  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies 
on  behalf  of  the  people,  as  Christ  also  entered 
into  the  Holiest  of  all.  Here  He  appears  in  a 
new  char.icter.  He  is  now  gone  to  prepare  a 
place  for  us ;  we  are  to  follow  and  to  share  His 
glory  and  His  throne.  The  *  priest  for  ever '  of 
the  Psalm  is  now  changed  into  'high  priest,' a 
title  made  appropriate  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
into  the  holy  place  simply,  but  into  the  immediate 

Sresence  of  God,  He  is  gone. — After  the  order  of 
[elchisedec  occupies  the  emphatic  place  in  the 
verse,  for  it  is  the  subject  to  which  he  is  about  to 
return.     Here,  therefore,  the  digression  ends. 

Chap.  vii.  1-28.  Resuming  his  argument,  the 
writer  proceeds  to  show  that  Jesus,  belonging  as 
He  did  to  the  order  of  Melchisedec,  is  superior  to 
Aaron.  In  proving  his  point  he  first  (1)  treats  of 
the  priest  king  Melchisedec  with  reference  to  the 
history  of  Genesis  (xiv.),  dwells  upon  his  greatness 
(1-3),  and  on  his  superiority  to  Abraham,  the 
ancestor  and  representative  of  Levi  (4-10) ;  he 
then  (2)  treats  of  the  prediction  (Ps.  ex.),  wherein 
it  is  foretold  that  a  perpetual  priest  is  to  arise  who 
is  to  supersede  the  Aaronic  priests  becaui^e  of 
their  inefficiency;  shows  (3)  that  the  greater 
solemnity  of  the  institution  of  the  priesthood  of 
Christ  proves  its  superiority  to  the  priesthood  of 
l^evi  (20-22)  ;  (4)  its  permanence  (23-25) ;  and 
(5)  its  adapted ness  to  our  needs  (26-28). 

Here  begin  the  things  hard  to  be  explained ; 
not  that  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  phrases  used  con- 
cerning Melchisedec,  for  these,  however  startling 
to  us,  were  familiar  modes  of  expression  among 
the  Jews,  but  that  the  Jews  were  slow  to  receive 
and  apply  the  general  teaching  of  the  passage. 
The  Jewish  priesthood  had  the  highest  sanctions ; 
it  was  the  divinest  part  of  the  law.  The  govern- 
ment was  originally  a  theocracy ;  the  priest  was 
the  representative  of  the  invisible  Kmg,  His 
minister,  and  the  mediator  between  the  nation 
and  Himself.  The  kingship  came  later.  It 
originated  partly  in  popular  feeling,  and  was  at 
first  even  displeasing  to  God.  That  the  Messiah 
should  be  King,  the  Son  of  David,  and  the  occu- 
pant of  his  throne,  was  generally  allowed;  but 
that  He  was  to  be  priest  also,  that  He  was  to  .set 
aside  the  ancient  law,  was  something  more  diffi- 
cult to  believe.  The  cessation  of  the  priesthood 
is  indeed  as  great  a  mystery  to  the  Jews  as  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  is  in  their  view 
even  more  irremediable.  And  yet  One  is  to  arise 
after  the  order  of  Melchisedec,  and  not  after  that 
of  Aaron,  and  is  to  hold  uninterrupted  office  in 
His  Church. 

Ver.  I.  For  this  Melchisedec  .  .  .  abideth  a 
priest  continually.  And  who  is  he?  King  of 
Salem,  ue.  Jerusalem,  as  is  taught  in  the  old  tra- 
dition given  in  the  Targums  (see  Gill),  and  in 
Josephus  (Antiq,  i.  10,  2),  the  Salem  of  the  76th 
Psalm  (ver.  3).  The  later  tradition,  though  earlier 
than  Jerome's  day,  that  it  was  a  Salem  in  .Samaria 
(John  iii.  23),  is  not  probable.     Nor  only  was  he 
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kin^  of  Salem,  he  was  also  Pliett  of  the  XcMit 
SU^  God,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth,  a 
title  intended  to  assert  not  only  that  He  is  God 
alone,  but  that  Melchisedec  was  priest  of  the  God 
not  of  a  particular  people,  but  of  all  nations  ;  his 
priesthood  belonged  therefore  to  the  primitive 
dispensation  of  religion,  the  early  Catholicism  of 
the  first  ages,  and  not  to  the  temporary  and  typical 
economy  of  Judaism. — ^Who  met  ADraham  re- 
turning firom  the  slaughter  of  the  kingi,  and 
gave  him,  when  nt  the  summit  of  his  earthly 
greatne!»s,  after  he  had  overthrown  four  kings  and 
delivereil  five,  his  priestly  benediction  (see  Deut. 
xxi.  5) — a  benediction  which  Abraham  welcomed 
by  paying  the  tithe  which  was  of  old  offered  to 
priests,  that  they  might  present  it  as  a  symbol  of 
the  consecration  of  all  the  gains  of  the  offerer 
unto  God.  Abraham  therefore  acknowledged 
what  the  blessing  implied,  the  reality  ttnd  the 
greatness  of  his  priesthood. 

Nor  less  instructive  is  his  name  and  the  name  of 
his  city,  and  the  very  silence  of  the  Scripture  record 
on  other  questions.  Melchisedec,  his  personal 
name,  when  interpreted,  is  significant  of  his 
character.  He  is  king  of  Righteousness,  he  rules 
in  righteousness,  he  maintains  and  diffuses  right- 
eousness.— And  after  that  (in  the  next  place)  he 
la  king  of  Peace,  and  *  righteousness  and  peace  * 
are,  as  we  know,  the  glory  of  the  reign  of  the 
Messiah  (Ps.  Ixxii.).  This  reasoning  rests  upon  a 
double  principle.  Names  are  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment largely  descriptive  of  character,  and  as  God 
arranges  all  the  developments  of  history,  and  sets 
up  this  king  as  a  type  of  the  Messiah,  we  may 
safely  reason  from  him  to  the  antitype,  and  gather 
lessons  and  proofs  of  God's  purpose  and  grace. 

Ver.  3.  He  is  without  father  or  mother, 
appearing  out  of  the  darkness  without  ancestors 
or  successors ;  without  pedigree  either  immediate 
or  remote  ;  owing  his  priesthood,  therefore,  and 
dignities  to  no  connection  with  priests  on  his 
father's  side  or  even  on  his  mother's  :  his  is  a 
priesthood  purely  personal,  and  not  to  be  traced 
to  natural  descent  or  hereditary  claim.  In  con- 
trast with  this  tenure  of  office  was  the  tenure  of 
tbe  Lcvites;  they  held  their  priesthood  only  on 
condition  that  they  could  prove  their  descent  from 
Levi ;  and  so,  after  the  captivity,  those  who  could 
not  prove  this  descent  were  not  allowed  to  act  as 
priests  till  God  Himself  gave  counsel  by  Urim 
and  Thummim  (Ezra  ii.  62,  63  ;  Neh.  vii.  63-65). 
—Without  beginning  of  days  or  end  of  life, 
unlike  the  Jewish  priests  therefore,  who  began 
their  ministry  at  thirty  and  closed  it  at  fifty,  the 
high  priest  holding  his  office  until  he  died. — But 
made  like  (in  the  respect  named)  unto  the  Son 
of  God,  abideth  a  priest  continually.  These 
words  still  refer  to  the  history  and  not  properly  to 
the  Psalm  (ex.  4),  where  it  is  said  that  Melchi- 
sedec was  made  like  to  Christ,  and  so,  instead  of 
*a  priest  for  ever,'  the  phrase  of  the  Psalm,  we 
have  'a  priest  continuiklly,'  one  whose  office 
remains  unbroken  either  at  the  beginning  or  at 
the  close.  Though  this  is  the  simplest  and  the 
natural  interpretation  of  the  words,  some  find  a 
deeper  meaning  in  them.  The  terms  used  are 
wide  and  sweeping,  and  while  the  Targums  and 
Philo,  and  modern  commentators,  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  explanations  given  above  of  the 
phrases  'without  father  or  mother  or  genealogy,' 
a  deeper  meaning  is  not  without  its  attractions, 
especially  when  the  words  are  applied  to  the  great 


antitype  Christ.  'Without  father,*  it  has  been 
thought,  may  refer  to  the  fact  that  Christ  had  no 
earthly  father  and  no  Divine  mother  (answering  to 
His  higher  nature),  while  the  later  expressions, 
'without  beginning  of  days  or  end  of  life,'  are 
descriptive,  they  uiink,  of  Him  whose  goings 
forth  are  from  everlasting,  and  who,  though  He 
died,  conquered  death,  and  has  taken  the  nature 
He  assumed  into  union  with  His  essential  eternity. 
What  in  the  type  means  no  record,  meant  in  the 
antitype  no  existence.  It  may  fairly  be  admitted 
that  the  phrases  are  finely  chosen  so  as  to  Ije  true 
of  the  typj  in  some  degree,  and  more  profoundly 
true  of  our  L.ord  ;  but  beyond  this  it  is  unsafe  to 
go.  Origen  regarded  Melchisedec  as  the  incarna- 
tion of  an  angel ;  Bleek  thinks  that  the  writer 
shared  a  supposed  Jewish  opinion  that  he  was 
called  into  existence  miraculously  and  miraculously 
withdrawn,  then  abiding  a  priest  for  ever.  Others, 
ancient  and  modern,  think  he  was  the  Son  of  God 
Himself — ^an  opinion  untenable,  inconsistent  alike 
wiih  the  Psalm  and  with  the  entire  teaching  of 
this  Epistle.  The  Jewish  writers  supposed  him 
to  have  been  Shem  (see  Gill),  or  Enoch,  or  Job. 
It  is  enough  to  sav  that  he  probably  represents  a 
royal  worshipper  0/  the  true  God,  the  head  of  his 
race,  before  as  yet  the  primitive  worship  had 
become  corrupt,  and  before  there  had  arisen  any 
need  for  selecting  a  particular  family  as  the  de- 
positary and  the  guard  of  the  Divine  will.  ...  It 
IS  solemn  and  instructive  to  note  how  most  of  the 
false  religious  on  earth  and  most  of  the  corruptions 
of  the  time  owe  their  power  to  men's  desire  to 
have  a  human  priest  who  may  forgive  them  and 
plead  for  them,  and  even  offer  sacrifice  for  them. 
The  doctrine  is  even  more  popular  than  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  forgiveness  without  sacrifice  and 
without  priest.  All  sacrifices  are  superseded  by 
the  sacrihce  of  the  cross,  and  all  priesthoods  by 
the  priesthood  of  our  Lord.  The  recognition  of 
one  priest  is  as  essential  to  true  religion  as  the 
recognition  of  one  kin^. 

Ver.  4.  Now  consider  (consider  further,  a 
slightly  transitional  particle)  how  great  (applied 
to  age,  size,  or,  as  here,  to  moral  grandeur)  this 
man  was,  to  whom  even  Abraham  the  patriarch 
(the  father  of  the  tribe,  of  the  whole  race  of  Israel) 
gave  the  tenth  out  of  the  best  of  the  spoils. 
The  word  rendered  'spoils'  means  properly  that 
which  lies  at  the  top  of  a  heap,  *  the  finest  of  the 
wheat,'  and  so  of  any  spoils  taken  in  war.  It  is 
questioned  whether  the  tenth  of  the  best  of  the 
spoil  means  the  tenth  of  the  best  of  the  spoils, 
leaving  what  was  of  less  value  untithed,  or  a  tenth 
of  all  the  spoil,  which  tenth  as  given  to  God  was 
to  be  the  best  part  of  the  whole.  The  last  is  the 
true  meaning  (comp.  Num.  xv.  21),  for  it  is 
already  said  that  Abraham  gave  a  tenth  part  of 
all  (ver.  2).  As  was  fitting,  he  gave  to  God  the 
tenth,  and  that  tenth  the  best. 

Ver.  5.  And  they  verily  (or,  'indeed,'  as  in 
ver.  8;  or  better,  the  emphatic  'and  they,'  the 
Greek  particle  calling  attention  to  the  contra.st 
between  those  mentioned  in  this  verse  and  in  the 
following)  that  are  of  the  sons  of  Levi,  when 
they  (not '  who ')  receive  .  .  .  have  a  command- 
ment, etc.  The  meaning  here  is  best  learned 
from  the  facts.  The  Levites,  the  teachers  of  the 
Jewish  people,  received  their  portion  of  the  land 
of  promise  in  the  form  of  a  tithe  of  all  the  produce 
of  the  ground  (Num.  xviii.  21-24) ;  of  this  tithe, 
the   priests   properly  so  called   received  a  tithe 
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'Num.  xviii.  26-2S) :  the  priests*  share,  therefore, 
was  taken  from  their  brethren's  share,  and  all 
from  the  people.  This  was  the  arrangement 
'according  to  the  law.' 

Ver.  6.  But  he  (Melchisedec)  whose  descent 
(pedigree)  is  not  reckoned  from  them  has  never- 
theless taken  tithes  of  Abraham  (when  he 
contained  in  his  own  person  both  Levi  and  Israel). 
And  not  only  di«l  he  receive  tithes  from  the  tithe- 
taking  Levites,  he  hath  also  blessed  him  who 
has  (who  is  the  possessor  oO  the  promises. 

Ver.  7.  And  beyond  all  contradiction  (or 
•  without  any  contradiction),  what  gives  a  blessing 
is  greater,  (is  raised  above)  what  receives  it.  The 
neuter  of  the  oridnal  seems  used  to  express  the 
universality  of  the  statement,  and  to  make  the 
truth  of  it  depend  not  on  the  person  but  on  the 
act  or  relation  itself;  and  the  conclusion  is  that 
Melchisedec  is  greater  than  Abraham,  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  promises,  for  he  adds  even  to  the 
blessings  of  him  who  for  all  men  and  by  all  men 
is  so  richly  blessed.  The  exalted  founder  and 
head  of  the  covenant  people  is  inferior,  even  in 
the  hour  of  his  triumph,  to  the  still  more  exalted 
and  mysterious  personage  who  is  at  once  priest 
and  king. 

Ver.  8.  And  here  indeed  (as  in  ver.  5,  <  indeed ' 
is  useful  only  to  make  more  clear  the  contrast  of  the 
following  clause  ;  an  emphatic  *  and  here '  would 
be  better)  refers  not  to  the  time  of  Melchisedec, 
though  that  is  last  spoken  of,  but  tu  the  time  of 
the  Levitical  priesthood,  which  extends  down  to 
tlie  writer's  own  age. — Men  that  die  (literally, 
•  dying  men  *  they  are  who)  receive  tithes  ;  but 
there  (i.g.  in  the  case  of  Melchisedec 'of  which  he 
is  immediately  speaking,  but  which  as  belonging 
to  the  past  is  more  remote)  he  receiveth  them,  of 
whom  it  is  witnessed  that  he  liveth,  t,e.  we  read 
of  him  not  as  dyin^  but  as  living.  No  *  end  of 
life  *  is  affirmed  of  him  at  all.  This  is  spoken  not 
of  Melchisedec  as  man,  but  of  the  Melchisedec  of 
the  sacred  narrative,  who  is  made  in  this  way 
like  unto  the  eiernal  priest.  As  man  he  no  doubt 
died,  but  as  priest  he  did  not  belong  to  that  order. 
Under  the  law  the  priesthood  was  temporary. 
Before  the  law  the  priest  was  priest  as  long  as  he 
lived,  and  so  was  perpetual  (as  at  Rome  the 
dictator  for  life  was  known  as   *  Dictator   per- 

Stuus') ;  and  as  Christ  lives  for  ever,  so  for  ever 
e  is  able  to  make  intercession  for  us. 

Ver.  9.  And  so  to  say  (a  phrase  which,  like  '  as 
it  were/  is  used  to  moderate  a  strong  expression 
or  to  qualify  a  statement  that  is  not  literally  true  ; 
the  other  sense  of  the  original,  *in  a  word,*  *to 
speak  briefly,'  is  not  appropriate  here). 

An  obvious  objection  to  the  previous  reasoning  is 
that  Abraham  was  not  a  priest  It  was  therefore 
not  unnatural  that  he  should  pay  tithes  and 
receive  the  blessing.  But  the  objection  is 
answered  by  the  fact  that  as  Abraham  had 
obtained  the  promise,  he  was  the  representative 
of  all  his  descendants.  Levi  was  in  him,  not 
physically  and  seminally  merely,  but  repre- 
sentatively ;  and  so  Abraham  on  his  own  behalf 
and  on  theirs  recognised  a  priesthood  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  dispensation  which  belonged  to  his 
own  line. 

Ver.  II.  If  therefore  perfection  was ;  better, 
'  If  again,'  or  *  Now  if,*  a  transitional  particle 
indicating  an  argument  bearing  on  the  same 
subject  (see  ix.  i).  *  Was,'  not  *were;'  the 
reasoning  is  not,  *  If  there  were  perfection,  there 


would  be  no  need  ;  *  but,  *  If  there  was  perfection, 
there  was  no  need.*  The  Psalm  tells  us  that  in 
the  person  of  the  Messiah  there  was  to  arise  a 
priest  who  did  not  belong  to  the  order  of  Aaron, 
but  to  a  different  order ;  and  this  declaration 
implies  that  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  was  not 
capable  of  securing  the  great  end  of  a  priesthood. 
What  that  end  is  has  been  largely  discussed. 
Expiation,  consecration,  transformation  of  personal 
character,  true  permanent  blessedness,  each  has 
had  its  advocates,  and  we  may  safely  combine 
them  all.  If  sinners  are  to  be  forgiven,  forgive- 
ness must  be  consistent  with  the  Divine  character 
and  law  ;  the  conscience  must  be  paciBed  and 
man  made  holy.  That  the  Levitical  priesthood 
did  not  effect  these  ends  is  proved  at  length  later 
on ;  here  the  writer  restricts  himself  to  the  one 
point,  that  after  the  first  priesthood  was  instituted 
It  was  announced  that  its  work  was  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  another  order,  an  intimation  of  its 
insufficiency.  The  case  is  made  clear  by  the 
parenthetic  statement — for  on  the  ground  of  the 
Levitical  priesthood  (not  '  under  it ')  the  people 
have  received  the  law  {t.f.  not  that  the  priest- 
hood was  first  and  the  law  afterwards,  for  the 
contrary  is  the  fact,  nor  that  the  people  were 
subject  to  a  law  that  had  reference  to  the  priest- 
hood). The  law  rested  on  the  assumed  existence 
of  a  *  priesthood,  all  its  precepts  and  requirements 
presupposing  some  such  lx>dy ;  so  that  now,  if 
the  priesth(X)d  is  removed,  the  economy  itself  is 
removed  also.  Under  the  Gospel,  God  appoints, 
as  He  foretold,  a  priest  who  does  not  answer  to 
the  description  given  of  priests  under  the  law — 
a  clear  proof  that  He  who  first  made  the  law  has 
annulled  it.— What  need  was  there  that  there 
should  arise  (the  usual  word  to  describe  one 
raised  to  dignities  in  his  office,  Acts  iii.  22,  vii.  37) 
a  different  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec, 
and  that  he  should  be  said  to  be  not  (or  not  be 
called)  after  the  order  of  Aaron  ? 

Ver.  12.  For  the  priesthood  being  changed. 
This  is  true  of  an  institution  that  forms  the 
foundation  of  the  law  in  the  sense  just  described 
(ver.  II).  If  Christ  is  made  priest,  the  law  is 
changed  in  its  ceremonial  •  and  political  arrange- 
ments, and  even  in  the  ethical  relation  of  the 
people  to  God.  They  have  another  priest,  and 
through  the  completeness  of  his  work  they  have  a 
freeness  of  access  and  a  fulness  of  forgiveness 
which  alters  the  very  nature  of  their  economy. 

Ver.  13.  The  writer  now  proves  the  complete- 
ness of  the  change  of  the  priesthood. — For  he  of 
whom  (not  *  to  whom,*  Dr.  J.  Brown  and  others, 
the  preposition  being  used  to  denote  that  to  which 
a  word  or  thing  refers)  these  things  (the  words  in 
Psalm  ex.)  are  said  (see  the  end  of  ver.  11) 
hath  putaken  of  (better  than  *  pertaineth'),  hath 
become  a  member  of,  a  different  tribe  (the  words 
describe  an  already  existing  fact,  and  intimate 
that  he  had  joined  the  tribe),  of  which  tribe  no 
man  hath  ever  (the  full  force  of  the  corrc^cted 
text)  given  attendance  (the  word  means  to 
bestow  labour  or  attention  upon  anything,  see 
I  Tim.  iv.  13)  at  the  altar. 

Ver.  14.  For  (the  proof  of  the  statement  of 
ver.  13)  it  is  evident  (plain  to  all,  an  adjective 
found  only  in  Paul,  x  Tim.  v.  24;  for  proof 
that  it  is  evident,  see  the  passages  in  the  margin 
above)  that  our  Lord  hath  sprung— as  a  branch 
out  of  the  root  of  Jesse,  a  common  rendering  of 
the  Hebrew  word,  Jer.  xxiii  5,  Zech.  iv.  2 ;  or 
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as  the  sun  or  the  star  rises  (Num.  xxii.  17  ;  com- 
pare Isa.  Ix.  I  and  Matt.  iv.  2).  Both  meanings  of 
the  word  '  hath  sprung*  are  scriptural.  Christ  is 
said  to  'spring  up'  in  both  senses.  Here  the 
former  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  language  of 
Isaiah,  chap,  xi.,  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer. — Out  of  Judah,  with  respect 
to  which  MoBCfl  spake  nothiiig  concerning 
priests,  nothing  to  imply  that  priests  should  arise 
out  of  that  tribe.— Our  Lord.  This  is  the  only 
place  in  Scripture  where  this  name  'Our  Lord/ 
now  so  faniiliar,  is  applied  to  Christ  without  the 
addition  of  His  proper  name  Jesus,  or  His  official 
name  Christ.     *  The  Lord  *  is  frequent. 

Vers.  15-17.  The  writer  now  touches  another 
point  of  the  argument.— And  it  is  yet  far  more 
evident.  What  is  more  evident  ?  That  the  law 
is  changed?  as  De  Wette  and  Bleek  hold. 
Hardly ;  for  this  is  not  the  main  thought,  but 
the  imperfection  of  the  priesthood  (ver.  ii). 
That  imperfection  has  been  proved  by  the  change 
of  priests,  and  that  imperfection  is  made  slill  more 
evident  by  the  fact  that  a  new  priesthood  is  to 
arise  after  the  similitude  of  Melchisedec  (ver. 
16),  who  hath  been  made  (who  hath  become) 
priest  not  after  what  is  a  law  of  a  carnal  com- 
mandment— i.e,  a  rule  of  external  ordinances  (see 
Lev.  XXI.  17-24;  Ex.  xl.  12-17),  temporary  and 
perishing- bnt  after  what  is  the  power  (the 
priestlv  and  kingly  power,  Rom.  i. )  of  an  endless, 
an  indisfiolnble  life.  We  are  bidden  to  conceive 
of  His  prieiithood  in  this  light,  and  not  in  the 
light  of  the  qualities  and  temporary  office  of  the 
priests  under  the  Leviiical  law  (ver.  17). — For 
it  is  testified  of  him,  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever, 
the  emphatic  phrase. 

Vers.  18,  19.  These  verses  summarize  the  argu- 
ment of  the  previous  verses. — ^For  what  takes 
place  is  on  the  one  hand  an  annulling  of  the 
lormer  commandment  (concerning  (he  priesthood) 
on  account  of  what  in  it  was  weuc  and  unprofit- 
able (for  the  law  made  nothing  perfect),  and  on 
tiie  other  hand  [there  is]  a  bringing  in  over  the 
law  of  a  better  hope — such  a  bringing  in  assupplies 
the  deficiencies  of  thelawand  pracricallysupersedes 
it. — By  means  of  which  hope  we  draw  nigh  to 
God.  *What  in  it  was  weak'  is  the  expression 
the  writer  employs,  not  the  wider  expression,  the 
weakness  thereof.  He  simply  calls  aitentiun  to 
what  in  it  has  that  quality.  The  law  made 
nothing  perfect ;  it  finiNhed  nothing ;  it  created 
hope,  but  failed  to  satisfy  it ;  it  awakened  a 
consciousness  of  the  need  of  an  atonement,  but 
provided  no  sncrifice ;  it  set  up  the  ideal  of  a 
holy  life,  but  failed  to  give  the  strength  needed  to 
realize  the  ideal ;  it  created  longings  for  closer 
fellowship  with  God,  but  opened  no  way  whereby 
we  could  draw  nigh.  *  We  draw  nigh,'  and  not 
priests  only.  The  access  to  God  is  free  to  all  who 
believe,  'i  he  Holy  of  Holies  has  still  to  the  eye  of 
flesh  its  veil ;  but  Christ  has  entered  for  ns,  and 
so  to  the  eye  of  faith  it  has  no  veil  at  all.  The 
title  and  the  fitness  to  enter  there  is  the  perfection 
which  the  law  could  never  give.  This  note  has 
been  struck  already  (iv.  16,  vi.  19)  ;  by  and  by  it 
swells  into  a  whole  strain  of  impassioned  argument 
(ix.  24,  X.  19-25). 

Vers.  20-22.  A  third  argument  is  now  intro* 
duced.  The  oath  which  God  sware  in  making 
His  Son  Priest  gives  to  His  office  higher  sanctions. 
—And  inasmuoi  as  (It  is)  not  without  an  oath ; 
rather  a  simpler  filling  up  of  the  omission  than 


the  Authorised  Version,  though  '  He  was  made 
(or  came  to  be)  priest  *  better  represents  what  is 
really  a  new  argument. 

Ver.  21.  (For  they,  as  we  know,  without  an 
oath  (literally,  without  the  swearing  of  an  oath 
as  a  solemn  act)  are  made  (have  tiecome  and  now 
are)  priests;  hut  he  with  an  oath  by  him  that 
saith,  etc.).— 22.  Of  so  much  better  a  covenant 
(or  as  in  A.  V,,  proviiled  *a  better  covenant,' 
which  comes  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  is  made 
emphatic)  hath  Jesus  become  surety,  i.e.  He 
has  pledged  Himself  for  the  maintenance  of  it, 
and  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  promises.  The 
covenant  is  the  result  of  His  death,  and  His 
presence  above  as  Priest  (vi.  20)  and  the  glory 
and  honour  with  which  He  is  crowned  (ii.  9)  are 
a  perpetual  security  for  its  continuance  and  com- 
pletion. 

Vers.  23-25,  A  fourth  argument  for  the  superi- 
ority of  Christ's  priesthood  is  that  the  priests 
under  the  law  were  continually  removed  by  death, 
while  Christ  is  undying.  This  argument  has 
been  touched  upon  before  (vers.  8  and  16)  in 
different  connections.  Here  it  is  the  pergonal 
contrast  of  the  many  who  changed  with  the 
one  who  ahi<les.— And  they  indeed  have  become 
and  still  are  priests  in  great  number,  because 
they  are  being  hindered  by  death  from  con- 
tinuing {i.e,  '  in  their  prie!>thood,'  not  *  in  their 
life/  which  makes  a  poor  tautological  sense;. 

Ver.  24.  But  he  because  of  his  abiding  for 
ever  {i.e,  in  His  life,  John  xii.  34)  hath  his 
priesthood  unchangeable  (inviolable').  The 
active  sense  of  the  word  rendered  *  unchangeable  * 
(*what  does  not  pass  over  to  another')  is  very 
unusual,  and  therefore  less  likely ;  but  either 
meaning  makes  a  good,  and  nearly  the  same, 
sense.  By  some  commentators  the  'abiding* 
whicli  is  here  affirmed  of  Christ  is  applied  not  to 
His  life,  but  to  His  priesthood.  If  this  meaning 
seem  preferable,  it  needs  then  to  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  *  for  ever '  of  the  Psalm  relates  to  the 
priesthood  of  Christ,  and  answers  to  the  *  for  ever ' 
of  the  arrangement  with  Melchisedec — each  of 
them  having  reference  to  the  covenant  to  which 
they  belong,  and  so  not  eternal  in  the  case  of 
Melchisedec,  nor  even  in  the  case  of  Christ  ; 
for  though  the  life  of  Christ  is  eternal,  as  are 
the  effects  of  His  priesthood,  yet  His  exercise 
of  that  office  will  cease  when  all  the  glorious  end< 
of  it  are  completely  answered  in  the  eternal 
salvation  of  the  redeemed,  even  as  He  will  then 
deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  the  Father  ( i  Cor.  xv. 
24).  But  the  more  natural  reference  ol  '  for  ever' 
is  to  His  life. 

Ver.  25.  Whence,  i.e,  from  the  fact  that  He 
lives  it  follows — the  particle  being  generally  used 
to  introduce  something  of  deeper  significance. — 
He  is  able  also  to  save  (in  its  completest  sense, 
not  from  this  evil  or  the  other,  but  from  all  evil) 
to  the  uttermost  (not  to  save  for  ever,  but,  as  the 
word  properiy  means  (see  Bleek),  to  completeness 
in  every  resi>ect,  and  not  chiefly  with  respect  to 
duration)  all  that  approach  through  him  to  God, 
ever  living  as  he  does,— a  fuller  explanation  of 
the  *  whence  *  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse, — ^to 
undertake  for  them.  The  word  rendered 
'undertake*  means  primarily  *to  see*  or  *meet 
in  with  a  person  on  behalf  of  another,'  and  so 
includes  all  that  Christ  <loes  for  us,  either  by  His 
perpetual  oblation  in  heaven,  or  by  His  mediation 
generally  and  kingship  as  Head  over  alL     This 
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mediation  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  work  of 
Christ  so  far  as  His  priestly  office  is  concerned, 
and  is  the  ground  of  the  triumphant  outburst  of 
St  Paul  when  he  concludes  that  none  can  con- 
demn, seeing  that  Christ  who  died  is  now  risen, 
and  is  making  continual  intercession  on  our  behalf. 
Its  foundation  of  right  is  His  atoning  sacrifice ; 
its  central  motive  is  the  love  He  bears  us  ;  its 
method  of  procedure,  the  advocacy  of  our  interests, 
and  the  intimation  of  His  will  that  the  bles.>ings  we 
need  be  bestowed  ;  and  its  fruit  the  maintenance 
of  our  relation  to  God,  and  o%  perseverance  in 
holiness. 

Vers.  26-28.  The  final  argument  for  this  superi- 
ority is  the  moral  fitness  of  the  whole  arrangement 
(see  ii.  10). — For  each  a  high  priest  was  for  ua 
befitting^a  high  priest  who  was  holy  (giving  to 
God  the  reverence  and  holy  love  that  were  due  to 
Him),  haimlesB  (innocent,  guileless,  unsuspected 
in  relation  to  all  human  duty  between  man  and 
man),  undeflled  (free,  therefore,  from  personal 
pollution,  and  from  legal  defilement,  such  as  often 
mterrupted  the  prie^tly  office),  separated  from 
Binners — pitying  them,  helping  them,  able  to 
sympathize  with  them,  dying  lor  them,  but  not 
belonging  to  their  class, — apart  from  them  as  He 
was  apart  from  sin  itself  (Heb.  iv.  15,  where  a 
form  of  the  same  word  is  used),  and  made  higher 
than  the  heavens— a  phrase  found  only  here, 
though  the  sense  is  expressed  elsewhere  (chap.  iv. 
14  :  '  having  passed  through  the  heavens ; '  £ph. 
iv.  10:  'far  above  the  heavens*).  It  describes 
His  higher  authority,  while  implying  that  part  of 
His  work  has  been  done  on  earth,  and  that  for  the 
rest  it  is  essential  that  He  should  be  at  the  right 
hand  of  God.  And  s)ich  a  high  priest  and  no 
other  became  us,  who  needs  not  daily  to  offer 
sacrifice  for  his  own  sins,  as  the  high  priest  did 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  then  for  the  sins 
of  the  people ;  but  this  (the  offering  for  the  sins 
of  the  people)  he  did  once  for  all  when  be 
offered  nimself.  This  is  the  first  mention  in 
this  Epistle  of  Christ   'offering  Himself;*  the 


truth  is  introduced  again  and  again  :  once  struck, 
the  note  sounds  ever  louder  and  louder.  ^  As  the 
writer  compares  Christ  with  the  Levitical  high 
priests,  and  as  these  did  not  offer  sacrifices  dwly, 
there  has  been  much  discussion  on  the  *  daily '  of 
this  verse.  The  various  solutions  (that  the  high 
priest  did  offer  incense  daily ;  that  the^  high 
priest  might  have  taken  part  occasionally  in  the 
daily  burnt-offerings  ;  that  *  daily '  means  on  the 
day  appointed — the  Day  of  Atonement  which  is 
elsewhere  sa^d  to  be  every  year  *from  days  to 
days,'  Ex.  xiii.  lo,  Heb.  and  LXX.  ;  and  that 
the  high  priest  is  regarded  as  doing  what  the 
ordinary  priest  did)  are  all  unsatisfactory.  Christ 
is  now,  and  every  day,  in  the  Holy  Place.  If, 
therefore,  He  were  a  sinner,  as  the  high  priests  of 
old  were,  He  would  need  to  offer  for  Himself  each 
day,  as  the  high  priests  offer,  on  the  one  day  01' 
every  year  when  they  appeared  before  God.  But 
Christ,  being  conipletely  free  from  all  personal  sin, 
had  no  need  to  offer  except  for  others  ;  and  as  He 
offered  Himself  once  for  all.  His  atonement  has 
perpetual  efficacy. 

Ver.  28.  For  the  law  appointed  men  (emphatic) 
high  priests  having  infirmity ;  but  the  word  of 
the  oath  (see  ver.  21)  which  was  after  the  law- 
five  hundred  years  hter  as  given  in  prophecy,  and 
one  thousand  five  hundred  later  still  when  ful- 
filled in  Christ— [appointeth]  one  who  is  Son  (see 
note  on  i.  i),  made  perfect  for  evermore.  *•  For 
evermore  *  is  in  the  emphatic  place,  and  belongs 
to  *made  perfect.*  *  Having  infirmity*  belongs 
to  *  high  priests ;  *  they  were  mortal,  sinful  men, 
and  therefore  were  an  inefficient  priesthood  ;  their 
expiations,  their  intercessions,  their  benedictions, 
all  had  the  character  of  weakness,  and  as  such  they 
were  not  fit  to  meet  our  needs.  *  Perfected  '  or 
'made  perfect*  (not  *  consecrated ')  *for  evermore  ;* 
it  is  the  same  word  as  is  used  in  chap.  ii.  ic^ 
'made  perfect  through  suffering;*  and  in  v.  9, 
'having  been  made  perfect;*  and  this  condition 
is  continuous  and  unchanging,  forming  a  contrast 
to  the  condition  of  the  priests  of  the  Law. 


Chapter  VIII.  i-X.  i8. 

The  Excellency  of  the  Christian  Dispensation  proved  by  the  Superiority  of  the 
New  Covenant — /;/  tlie  Efficacy  of  its  Priest  and  Sacrifice,  vlii.  I-I3»  ^^ 
in  its  Worship  and  Ordinances,  ix.  l-x.  18. 

1  ^yOW  of*  the  things  which  we  have  spoken*  this  is  the 

1^      sum:'  we  have  such  an  high  ''priest,  *who  is  set  on  •J"-«-(o*3k.) 
the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens;  ^cShiL?/ 

2  a  minister  of  ^  the  sanctuary,  and  of  '^  the  true  tabernacle,  which    jJi' /i.^*  *' "' 

3  the  Lord  pitched,  'and*  not  man.     For  -^ every  high  priest  is  ^^aj;®' 
ordained*  to  offer  gifts   and   sacrifices:    wherefore  ^  it  is  of  ,Kiun!^'sdT. 

4  necessity  that  this  man  have  somewhat  also*  to  offer.     For'  if/ch.v. x. 
he  were  on  earth,  he  should  not  be  a  priest,®  seeing  that  there  ^df  iSJit* 


*  Gr.  upon 

*  omit  and 

'  reaa.  Now  also 


^  are  saying  (///.  are  being  said)  '  the  chief 

*  appointed  •  rather^  high  priest  .  .  .  also 

*  would  not  even  be  a  priest 
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5  are  priests'  that  offer  gifts"  according  to  the  law:  who  serve 

unto  the  example  and  *  shadow  of"  heavenly  things,  as  Moses  *2**'.  "*,*'• 
was."  admonished  of  God  when  he  was  about  to  make"  the    «•  »• 
tabernacle:    •for,  See,  saith  he,  that  thou   make  all   things '^"^-^^ 

6  according  to  the  pattern  showed  to  thee  in  the  mount     But    J*jjj-  fi. 
now  *hath  he  obtained  a  more  excellent  ministry,  by  how^^^^y*^^^ 
much  also  he  is  the  mediator  of  a  better  covenant,  which  was    J;^*  *=*^^"* 

7  established  "  upon  better  promises.     '  For  if  that  first  covenant  '^^*** 
had  been  faultless,  then  should  "  no  place  have  been  sought  for 

8  the  second.     For  finding  fault  with  them,  he  saith, 

*"  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  **fe^I>" 

When  I  will  make"  a  new  covenant  with"  the  house  of    •*••*• 
Israel  and  with  "  the  house  of  Judah : 

9  Not  according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made  *  with  "  their  */^*)  j^' 

fathers 
In  the  day  when  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  lead  them 

out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ; 
Because  they  continued  not  in  my  covenant. 
And  I  regarded  them  not,  saith  the  Lord. 

10  For  this  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  "  the  house 

of  Israel 
After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord  ; 
I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  mind. 
And  write  them  in  '•  their  hearts : 

And  '  I  will  be  to  them  a  God,  *Zedi.  Tiii.8. 

And  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people : 

11  And  -^  they  shall  not  teach  every  man  his  neighbour,"  ^j^vl"'  '?' 
And  every  man  his  brother,  saying.  Know  the  Lord :  '  J<>-  "•  "y- 
For  all  shall  know  me. 

From  the  least  '*  to  the  greatest 

12  For  I  will  be  merciful "  to  their  unrighteousness,"* 

^  And  their  sins  and  their  iniquities"  will  I  remember  no  more.  ^^J'^f^  *^  • 

13  ''In  that  he  saith,  A  new  covenant^  he  hath  made  the  first  old.  raCor. v.  17. 
Now  that  which  decayeth  and  waxeth  old  *•  is  ready  to  vanish 
away."' 

Chap.  IX.  1.  Then  verily  the  first  covenant^^  had  also  ordinances 
2  of  divine  service,  and  'a  worldly  sanctuary."     'For  there  was  jfj*  JJ[Jj^; 
a  tabernacle  made;"     the  first,  "wherein  was^^  ''the  candle-  *ex-xxvu3s. 

XI.  4. 

V  £x.  3unr.  ax. 
•  omit  priests  *®  the  gifts  **  what  is  a  copy  and  shadow  of  the 

i«  is  **  Gr,  finish  "  hath  been  enacted  (as  a  law,  see  viii.  11) 

*•  would    **  Gr,  complete      ^^  towards  (with  the  idea  of  bringing  home  upon) 
^®  for  '•  covenant  with,  or^  establish  for  *®  also  upon 

*^  ready  townsman  *'  insert^  of  them  even  *'  Gr.  propitious 

**  unrighteousnesses  **  probably  omit  and  their  iniquities 

><^  is  becoming  old  and  failing  for  age  '^  Gr.  is  nigh  to  vanishing  away 

'*  rather^  Now  the  first  covenant  indeed 
*®  its  sanctuary  (^r,  holy  place)  of  this  world 
^  rather^  prepared  **  rather^  is  {^see  ver.  4) 
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stick,  and  "'the  table,  and  the  shewbread ;"  which  is  called  the "'fo*: f^/^* 
3  sanctuary."    'And  after  the  second  veil,  the  tabernacle  which  ^e^^JVi^'j,^ 


VI.  19. 


4  is  called  the  Holiest  of  all  ;•*  which  had  the"  golden  censer,  and    |j[' 
^the   ark  of  the   covenant  overlaid  round   about   with   gold,  •^f*;"J;i;;* 
wherein  was  'the  golden  pot  that  had  manna,"  and  *  Aaron's  ,^*x'';yi  33, 

5  rod  that  budded,  and  *the  tables  of  the  covenant;  and  ^over  ^l^iauxvii. 
it  the  cherubim  of  glory  shadowing  the  mercy-seat ;  *'  of  which  b  £;.  xxv.  16. 

6  we  cannot  now  speak  particularly.  Now  when  these  things  xi.'»r^'^ 
were  thus  ordained," '^  the  priests  went  "always  into  the  first    fSingsJiiL' 

7  tabernacle,  accomplishing  the  service  0/  God ;  but  into  the  athron.v.ia 
second  went^^  the  high  priest  alone  'once  every  year,  not  with-  ^ 9^,^\^\. 
out  blood,  -^  which  he  offered**  for  himself,  and  for  the  errors**    viu.' 6,7?** 

8  of  the  people:  ^the  Holy  Ghost  this  signifying,  that  *the  way  3"i>ai*vlii! 
into  the  holiest  of  all*"  was  not  yet**  made  manifest,  while  as  #vw.as; 

9  the  first  tabernacle  was  **  yet  standing :  which  was  **  a  figure  for  i-ev.  xvL  a, ' 
the  time  then*"  present,  in  which  were*'  offered  both  gifts  and  /ctv'3,Vu.' 
sacrifices,  •  that  could  not  make  him  that  did  the  service  perfect,  eck.x.jg,^ 

^  A  Jo.  XIV.  6. 

ID  as  pertaining  to  the  conscience  ;* *  which  stood  only  in  *  meats  *^A"-"i 
and  drinks,  and  'divers  washings,  ""and  carnal  ordinances,**  ^j^j'M-^, 

11  imposed  on  tJiem  until  the  time  of  reformation.  But  Christ  /n^J^/'j^-^ 
being  come  *•  *  an  high  priest  '  of  good  things  to  come,  -^  by  a  *'  J^t^  «  , 
greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle,  not  made  with  hands,  that    ^^g;  ^» 

12  is  to  say,  not  of  this  building;"  neither  ^by"  the  blood  of  ;^:J||*,V 
goats  and  calves,  but  **  by  "  his  own  blood  he  entered  in  '  once  "  ^cfc  Ji"^** 
into  the  holy  place,  '  having  obtained  eternal  redemption /<?r  us.  '^Eph.l%f ' 

13  For  if  "'the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and  "the  ashes  of  an  fpit'L^; 
heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean,"  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying"  of  xVew^al'/Js^*; 

14  the  flesh:  how  much  more  "shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  ''who  ^^ij' 
through  the  eternal  Spirit  -^offered  himself  without  spot  to  God,  iK?.'ivi.'?J, 
'purge*'  your"  conscience  from  "dead  works  *to  serve  the  crNim.xix.a, 

15  living  God  .^     *And  for  this  cause  ^  he  is  the  mediator  of  thewrp«.%i9; 
new  testament,**  '  that  by  means  of  death,"  for  the  redemption    Rev.  l  !.* 
of  the  transgressions  that  were  under  the  first  testament,'*  ^  they    1  Pei.  'vct  Is 
which  are  called  might  receive  the  promise  of  eternal  inheritance.    I'.t.  /'^ ; 

16  For  where  a  testament  '^  tr,  there  must  also  of  necessity  be  the  « Ch.  i.  '3^^* 

X.  aa.^ 
a  Ch.  vi.  I 

••  ///.  the  presenting  of  the  loaves,  or^  the  loaves  as  presented  *  Lu.  i.  74 : 

M  the  Holy  place  {see  ver,  3)  »*  Gr.  the  Holy  of  holies        «  having  a     f,r;  I'^l^ 

••  a  golden  pot  having  the  manna  •'  Gr,  the  propitiatory       iv.'a. 

••  prepared  {ver.  2)  *•  go  in  *<*  omit  went,  or^  goes  in  ^cr°Jii";^* 

**  offereth  "  Gr.  ignorances  *•  rather^  the  holy  place  {see  vers.  12,  25)  viii'.6,xira4. 
**  hath  not  been  **  is  *®  or^  now  *'  rectd^  according  to  which  [figure]  are  '  ^o"";  "»  ^s. 
*•  that  cannot,  as  to  the  conscience,  perfect  him  that  does  the  service  ulVa.* 

^*  read^  being  only  (in  the  meats  and  drinks  and  divers  washings,  Gr,  /Ch.  iiL  z. 

baptisms)  carnal  ordinances  ^  having  come  ^^  or^  through  the 

"  creation  *'  through  **  once  for  all 

**  ///.  them  that  have  become  unclean,  or^  have  been  defiled  **  purity 

*^  purify  **  Some  MSS.  read^  our  *•  a  new  covenant 

••  Gr.  a  death  having  taken  place — with  the  idea  of  the  result  that  follows — 

[find  so^  the  origin  or  means)  *^  or^  covenant 
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17  death  of  the  testator.*"  For  ^  a  testament "  is  of  force  after  men  i  Gai.  ui  15. 
are  dead  :  ^   otherwise  it  is  of  no  strength  at  all  while  the 

18  testator"  liveth.     *  Whereupon  neither  the  first  testament*^  was  ^^^J;"^^-^ 

19  dedicated  "  without  blood.     For  when  Mos^s  had  spoken  every 
precept**  to  all  the  people  according  to  the  law,  *  he  took  the  «Ex^x«j^5. 
blood  of  calves  and  of  goats,  *  with  water,  and  scarlet  wool,  and    ^^  '4*  is. 

20  hyssop,  and  sprinkled  both  the  book,  and  all  the  people,  saying,  ^6;*^; '^""jj; 
'This  is  the  blood  of  the  testament**  which  God  hath  enjoined  ^l^'j^j^^.i. 

21  unto**  you.     Moreover  '"he  sprinkled  with*'  blood  both**  ^^^  Jl^'^^"^ 

22  tabernacle,  and  all  the  vessels  of  the  ministry.  And  almost  all  Js/.J;*:^!^,!!; 
things  are  by  the   law   purged**   with   blood;  and  "without  „}5;;'^;^' J?; 

23  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission.     //  was  therefore  necessary 

that  ''the  patterns  of  things'*  in  the  heavens  should  be  purified  *ch.viiL5. 
with  these;  but  the  heavenly  things  themselves  with  better 

24  sacrifices  than  these.  For  ^Christ  is  not  entered'*  into  the>Ch.vL«v 
holy  places"  made  with  hands,  which  are  the  figures  of**  ^the  fCh.viu.a. 
true  ;  but  into  heaven  itself,  now  ^to  appear  in  the  presence  of  ''^^^-i^j*?*' 

25  God  for  us  :  nor  yet  that  he  should  offer  himself  often,  as  '  the  ^yi^?*  *' 
high  priest  entereth  into  the  holy  place  every  year  with  blood 

26  of  others  ;  for  then  must  he  often  have  suffered  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world :  but  now  'once  "in  the  end  of  the  world  '^«'-  ?.»? 

Cb.  VIU  3T» 

hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.    j|:'^**gi  '**«*• 

27  "^  And  as  it  is  appointed  unto'*  men  once  to  die,  "'but  after  this  "oSl^w.^"' 

28  the  judgment:  so 'Christ  was  once -^offered  to  bear  the  sins  ^c^n.' 111.^9; 
'of  many  ;  and  unto  them  that  *look  for  him  shall  he  appear  ^fgjr.'*v."i?^ 
the  second  time  without'*  sin  unto  salvation.  J^r****  '*' 

Chap.  X.  i.  For  the  law  having  *a  shadow  'of*  good  things  to  'fpTt.HL\8: 
come,  and  not  the  very  image  of  the  things,  ''can"  never  with  -^1  ja'ii"'.?' 
those  '*  sacrifices  which  they  offered  year  by  year  continually  'Sitt. wfs'; 

2  make  the  comers  thereunto  '  perfect.     For  then  '*  would  they  ^TitrVJiaf 
not  have  ceased  to  be  offered?  because  that  the  worshippers  bc^xrxuxj^^ 
once  purged  should**  have  had  no  more  conscience  of  sins.    ScJ^"*** 

3  ^  But  in  those  sacrifices  there  is  a  remembrance  again  made  of  ^ch!  li  ^^* 

4  sins  every  year.     For  ^  //  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  /liv!  iti  ax; 

5  and  of  goats   should   take   away  sins.     Wherefore  when   he  /^v«.*,*,V 

,     .  »  tit  •   1  "hWc.  vi.  (^  7 

Cometh  mto  the  world,  he  saith,  ch.  ix.  13. 

*  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldest  not,  tort3L)6-« 

But  a  body  hast**  thou  prepared  me  :  **  etc  :!«*.' ?• 

'  ^      ^  ^  IX ;  Jer.  VI. 

90;  AmofV. 

*'  him  {pry  he  in  v.  17)  that  made  it  {see  note  on  verse\  or,  the  covenanting      '*  **' 

victim  **  over  the  dead 

•*  Whence  not  even  the  first  covenant  hath  been  inaugurated 
**  commandment  ••  commanded  •'  insert  the  ••  omit  both 

.  ••  purified  '•  figures  of  the  things  ^*  entered  not 

'*  a  holy  place,  or^  holy  places  "  copies  like  in  pattern  to 

^^  Gr.  laid  up  for  ^*  Gr.  apart  from        '•  insert  the  ''  read^  they 

''8  the  same  '•  else  ^  having  been  once  purified  would 

81  didst  *'  complete,  <?r,  fit— for  me 
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6  In**  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin  thou  hast  had** 

no  pleasure. 

7  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come 

(In  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,) 
To  do  thy  will,  O  God. 

8  Above  when  he  said,  Sacrifice  and  offering  and  **  burnt-offerings 
and  offering  for  sin  thou  wouldest  not,  neither  hadst  pleasure 

9  tlierein ;  which  **  are  offered  by  the  law ;  then  said  he,  Lo,  I 
come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God :  he  taketh  away  the  first,  that  he 

10  may  establish  the  second.     '  By  the  which  will  we  are^  sancti-  '^J*5J^',7' 
fied  *  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  *Ch,  ix. «. 

11  all.     And  every  priest  standeth  '  daily  ministering  and  offering  /Num. xxviiL 
oftentimes  the  same  sacrifices,  '"which  can  never  take  away'«Vcr. 4. 

12  sins :  "  But  this  man,*'  after  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins  "f^,?^ (?*«•) 

4 ;  Col.  111.  I ; 

1 3  for  ever,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God  ;  from  henceforth    *a  »•  > 

14  expecting  '  till  his  enemies  be  made  his  footstool.**     For  by  one  ''J^*^-  *= . 
offering  -^he  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified.**    Jh'Y*''*'^* 

15  Whereof  the  Holy  Ghost  also  is  a  witness  to  us :  for  after  that  ^^'^'  »• 
he  had  said  before,** 

16  ^  This  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  them  ^ toSSj 

After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  JJ-Hi  ^^ 

I  will  put  my  laws  into**  their  hearts,  '■• 

And  in**  their  minds  will  I  write  them ; 

17  And*'  their  sins  and  iniquities  will  I  remember  no  more. 

18  Now  where  remission  of  these  is^  there  is  no  more  offering  for 
sin. 

"  insert  whole  •*  hadst  •*  the  which 

««  have  been  '^  he  ••  Gr,  the  footstool  of  his  feet 

••  or^  being  sanctified        •*  omit  before  •*  on 

•*  ratJur  as  implied  in  after  ofver.  15,  then  saith  he  (so  some  copies  read) 

Chap.  viii.-x.  18.     Not  only  is  Christ  greater  Chap.  viii.  i.  Now— a  transitional  particle— 

than  Aaron,  but  His  functions,  and   the  place  in  regard  to  (or  in)  the  thingB  here  spoJEtn  of 

where   He  fulfils   them,  and    His  very  posture  (literally  being  spoken  of),  the  chief  point  is  this: 

there,  are  all  superior  to  those  of  the  priests  under  *  The  sum  is  this  *  is  a  possible  meaning  of  the 

the  Law.    Jesus  ministers  permanently  as  Priest  in  word  ;  but  it  does  not  agree  with  the  force  of  the 

the  real  (*ihe  true')  and  heavenly  temple  (viii.  1-5),  preposition,  with  the  incomplete  tense  of  the  verb, 

as  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  which  is  better  or  with  what  follows  where  it  is  implied  that  the 

because  it  is  a  spiritual  covenant  and  is  based  previous  enumeration   is  unfinished  :   We  have 

upon  better  promises  (vi.  13).     Divine  and  orderly  such  a  high  prieet  who   (having  finished  His 

as  were  the  tabernacle  and  its  services  (ix.  1-5),  it  work)  took  his  aeat  on  the  right  hand  of  the 

belonged  to  an  earthly  state  (see  ver.  1 1),  and  had  Majesty  in  the  heavens.     The  main  point  is  that 

no  power  to  give  peace  to  the  conscience,  nor  did  Christ,  being  exalted  to  the  throne  of  God,  and 

it  secure  access  to  God  (vi.  10) ;  while  Christ,  by  seated  there,  has  an  equally  exalted  sphere  for 

the  offering  of  Himself,  has  done  both  (li,  12),  His  priestly  office,  with  greater  power  than  the 

ratifying  the  new  covenant  by  His  death  (15-17)  priests  of  the  Law. 

as  the  old  was  ratified  by  the  blood  of  its  victims  Ver.  2.  A  minister  (the  regular  word  for  public 

(18-22),  and   efiectually  opening    the  way  into  work,  and  specially  for  priestly  functions,  Jer, 

heaven  :  His  sacrifice  being  offered  once  for  all  xxxiii.   21)  of  the  sanctuary   (the  inner  part — 

(23-28),  a  sacriBce  that  cannot  be  repeated  being  *  the  holy  of  holies,'   as  it   is  called  in  ix.  3  ; 

therein  in  contrast  to  the  offerings  of  the  Law  though  elsewhere,  as  here,  the  holy  place  or  the 

(x.  I  -4) ;  a  complete  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  will  sanctuary  simply,  ix.  25,  xiii.  1 1 )  and  of  the  true 

(5-10),  followed  by  an  exaltation  never  to  be  abro-  tabernacle  (the  outer  part  of  the  same  erection, 

gated   (11-14),  and  by  the  removal  of  all  sin  called  in  ix.   2  the  lirst  tabernacle)  wiiich  ti^e 

(15-18).  Lord  pitched,   not   man.      Christ's  place  and 
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work  are  described  in  terms  taken  from  the 
divisions  of  the  earthly  copy  of  the  spiritual  or 
heavenly  reality.  The  copy  Moses  pitched  (Ex. 
xxxiii.  7) ;  the  reality  is  the  work  of  God  Himself. 
The  holy  place  is  the  immediate  presence  of  God, 
distinguished  from  the  tabernacle,  where  God  is 
pleas^  to  meet  with  men.  Jesus  Christ  mediates 
for  us  in  both— in  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  Divine 
nature,  while  He  welcomes  and  overshadows  with 
His  glorified  humanity  the  whole  company  of  the 
worshippers.  Both  are  in  the  heavens  and  in  this 
double  sphere  Chri>t  is  acting  as  Priest  and  High 
Priest.  And  yet  the  spheres  are  really  one.  The 
veil  having  been  removed  by  His  incarnation  and 
death,  we  all  have  free  access  to  God.  The 
Father  Himself  loveth  us  and  gives  us  the  right 
of  entrance  (Rom.  v.  2),  because  we  have  believed 
in  the  Son.  ...  'A  minister  of  holy  things' 
(not  of  the  holy  places  or  place)  is  Luther's 
renderine;;  but  it  is  not  sanctioned  by  the 
usage  of  this  Epistle,  where  the  expression  is 
applied  only  to  the  holy  place,  ix.  25,  x.  19, 
xiii.  II.  The  same  form  (the  neuter  pi.),  'the 
holies,*  is  clearly  used  of  *  the  holy  of  holies*  in 
ix.  8,  12.  In  ix.  3  the  holy  of  holies  (probably  a 
superlative,  the  most  holy  place)  is  also  used  for 
the  inner  sanctuary. 

Vers.  3-6.  For— a  new  proof  is  now  given  that 
Christ  is  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary.  There  is  no 
priest  without  sacrificial  functions  (ver.  3) ;  and  if 
Christ  were  here  on  earth  He  would  not  be  a  priest 
at  all  (ver.  4),  there  being  already  those  who  oflTer 
the  gifts  and  do  temple  service  for  what  is  a  copy 
and  shadow  of  the  heavenly  things.  Christ*s 
ofhce,  therefore,  must  be  discharged  elsewhere,  as 
it  really  is.  And  the  dignity  of  His  office  is 
measured  by  the  .superiority  of  the  covenant  to 
which  He  belongs.  The  following  verbal  ex- 
planations are  important. 

Ver.  3.  *  Ordained  '  is  simply  appointed.  'This 
man  '  is  rather  this  high  priest.  Ver.  4.  *  For '  is 
by  reading  *  now,*  and  marks  the  continuance  of 
the  statement,  not  a  reason.  Ver.  5.  *  Who  * 
means  *  those  namely  who,*  and  calls  aitention  to 
the  description.  Ver,  5.  *  Serve  *  describes  always 
in  N.  T.  the  service  of  God.  It  occurs  in  Luke 
eight  limes,  in  St.  Paul's  acknowledged  Epistles 
four  times,  and  this  Epistle  six  times.  *  What  is 
a  copy  ;  *  ihe  word  means  either  a  model,  the 
archetype  wliich  is  to  be  followed  (iv.  ii),  or  it  is 
(as  here  and  in  ix.  23)  an  after-copy  made  from  an 
original  :  And  *  shadow  '  of  the  heavenly  things : 
the  shallow  cast  by  a  solid  body  or  a  mere  outline 
that  gives  an  idea  of  the  form  only  without  reveal- 
ing the  true  substance.  This  language  is  clearly 
depreciatory,  not  because  the  writer  questions  the 
Divine  origin  of  the  things  he  speaks  of,  but 
because  the  true  priest  having  come,  the  glor^  of 
the  legal  priesthood  and  of  the  tabernacle  sinks 
to  its  proper  level  as  the  mere  shadow  or  outline 
of  the  great  reality. 

That  this  is  its  true  character  is  now  proved 
from  Exodus,  Even  as  Hoses  is  admonished  of 
God  (not  Tww,  the  present  tense  shows  that  the 
admonition  still  stands  in  Scripture  and  may  be 
used  to  explain  tlie  nature  of  the  tabernacle), 
when  about  to  make  (literally,  to  finish,  i.e.  to 
take  in  hand  and  complete)  the  tabernacle,  for 
(not  part  of  tlie  quotation,  but  a  proof  of  the  asser- 
tion just  made),  see,  eaith  he  .  .  .  the  pattern 
showed  to  thee  in  the  mount.  These  words  may 
mean  either  the  reality,  the  veritable  heavenly  things 


which  are  the  original  of  the  earthly  resemblances, 
or  a  plan  of  the  ubemacle  itself  which  had  the 
spiritual  meaning  here  given  to  them.  As  Moses 
however,  could  hardly  have  seen  Christ's  priest* 
hood  and  offering  as  actual  facts,  it  must  have 
been,  the  symbolical,  the  parabolical  (ix.  9)  repre- 
sentation of  them  in  the  form  of  the  earthly  taber- 
nacle. Anyhow,  the  priesthood  and  offering  of 
Christ  belong  to  the  heavenly  state. 

Ver.  6.  fint  now — as  the  case  is;  not  the 
temporal  now,  but  the  logical  now  so  common  in 
this  Epistle,  ix.  26,  xi.  16,  xi.  8,  xii.  26,  and  in 
Paul's  writings— hath  he  obtained  a  more  ex- 
cellent ministry  (see  ver.  2) ;  by  how  mnch  he  ia 
the  mediator  of  a  better  covenant  also.  Jesus 
is  surety  (vii.  22)  and  mediator,  both  ;  and  herein 
He  has  qualities  which  Aaron  never  had.  He  is 
Moses  and  Aaron  (Mediator  and  Priest),  and  the 
ratifying,  the  sealing  blood  of  the  victim  all  in  one. 
—Which  [i.e.  better  in  this  that  it)  was  a  law- 
baaed  constitution,  like  the  first,  but  resting  upon 
better  promises,  as  the  following  quotauons 
prove.  *A  law-based  and  a  law-enacted  consti- 
tution *  (as  the  Greek  implies)  is  the  very  character 
Paul  gives  to  the  Gospel.  It  is  *  the  law  of  faith,' 
*the  law  of  spiritual  life  in  Jesus  Christ/  *lhe  law 
of  righteousness,'  Rom.  iii.  27,  viii.  2,  ix.  31. 

Ver.  7.  For  ...  the  belter  promises  im- 
plied in  what  follows  are  themselves  a  proof  of 
the  inferiority  of  the  old  covenant— no  place 
would  have  been  sought,  i>.  in  the  development 
of  the  Divine  purpose,  in  the  plan  of  reiiemption. 

Ver.  8.  Yet  it  is  sought— For  (and  this  is  the 
prooO  finding  fault  with  them.  This  phrase 
completes  the  description  of  the  previous  verse. 
There^  the  covenant  is  said  to  be  not  blameless ; 
and  here,  it  is  the  people  who  are  blamed.  The 
covenant,  as  a  revelation  of  God's  holiness,  was 
faultless ;  but  as  the  people  fell  away  under  it,  it 
failed  as  a  covenant  of  works  to  establish  abiding 
fellowship  between  them  and  God,  ai'd  so  proved 
weak  and  profitless  (vii.  22,  see  on  viL  19). — He 
laith :  Behold^  the  days  come- Jeremiah's  com- 
mon introduction  to  his  prophecies  (Jer.  ix.  2$, 
xvL  24,  etc).  The  prediction  that  follows  is 
taken  from  the  last  great  series  of  his  prophecies 
(chaps.  XXX.  xxxi.),  which  are  distinctly  Messianic. 
It  points  to  the  new  covenant  which  God  will  one 
day  make  with  His  people,  based  upon  the 
.absolute  remission  of  sins  and  on  a  no  less  absolute 
change  of  heart. — When  I  will  make ;  rather,  will 
complete.  The  word  here  used  is  not  the  same  as 
in  ver.  9,  which  is  rightly  *  made,  *  nor  yet  as  in 
ver.  10,  where  the  word  means  establish  a 
'covenant.*  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  the 
three  different  Greek  verbs  used  here  are  taken 
from  the  LXX.,  and  that  all  represent  one  and  the 
same  Hebrew  verb.  Nor  is  the  *  with  *  of  vers. 
9,  10  the  same  expression  in  the  Greek.  In  l)oth 
verses  the  '  house  of  Israel '  and  *  their  fathers  * 
are  rather  recipients  than  co-ordinate  agents.  The 
covenant  is  *  for  *  them  rather  than  with  them, 
though  in  a  sense  it  wa-J  both  and  is  so  described. 

Ver.  9.  The  old  covenant  differs  from  the  new 
in  this — that  it  was  broken  on  the  one  side,  and 
ended  in  indifference  and  displeasure  on  the  other. 
Perfect  as  the  Law  was,  the  Jews  never  kept  it. 
Idolatry  prevailed  in  nearly  all  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  theocracy,  as  later  hypocrisy  and  furnialism 
prevailed  ;  and  so  God  withdrew  the  providential 
favour  He  had  promised  to  show  them,  though 
only  that    in  the  end    he  might    introduce  an 
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economy  of  richer  grace ;  whether  with  a  corre- 
spondent change  upon  Uie  part  of  the  ancient 
people  of  God  remains,  the  Epistle  tells  us,  yet  to 
De  seen. 

Ver.  lo.  The  new  differs  also  from  the  old  in 
this,  that— (a)  God  will  write  His  law  upon  their 
hearts  ;  {6)  they  shall  l»e  permanently  His  people, 
and  He  will  be  their  God  (ver.  ii) ;  (c)  the  true 
knowledge  of  God,  moreover,  will  become  the 
common  heritage  of  all  the  members  of  the  polity 
He  is  about  to  establish  (ver.  12);  and  fourthly, 
{if}  a  more  excellent  promise,  itself  the  beginning 
and  the  very  reason  (for)  of  the  rest ;  God  will 
foxgive  (will  he  propitious  to  them,  and  to)  their 
nniighteonsnesB  and  their  sins  and  their  law- 
lessness will  he  remember  no  more.  Sins  of 
every  kind  He  will  forgive — ai  once  and  for  ever. 
How  completely  this  teaching  agrees  with  Paul's 
need  not  be  shown,  in  Christ  all  is  forgiven 
when  once  men  believe,  and  yet  the  doctrine  is 
not  the  minister  of  sin,  for  the  faith  that  justifies 
is  ever  the  beginning  of  renewal,  the  germ  of  a 
holy  life. 

Ver.  12.  In  saying  a  new  coTenant,  he  hath 
made  the  first  old.  Long  ago,  in  Jeremiah's 
day,  God  showed  by  His  promise  of  a  new 
covenant  that  the  former  one  had  done  its  work  ; 
was  antiquated  and  virtually  obsolete.  And  (we 
know,  for  it  is  a  general  truth)  that  which  is  oe- 
ooming  antiquated,  which  is  already  obsolescent, 
and  is  daily  growing  feebler  with  age,  is  nigh  to 
vanishing  away.  It  is  nearing  the  point  where 
its  power  and  its  right  to  exist  will  both  cease  ! 

Chap.  ix.  The  argument  interrupted  by  the 
preceding  quotation  is  now  resumed.  The  divine- 
ness  and  the  beauty  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
old  covenant  are  admitted,  and  their  significance, 
vers.  1-5  ;  but  they  belonged  to  this  world  (ver.  i) 
and  gave  no  peace  to  the  conscience,  and  no  free 
access  to  God  ;  a  provisional  and  ineffective  insti- 
tute awaiting  the  time  when  all  should  be  reformed 
and  completed,  vers.  6-10.  That  time  is  now 
come.  The  entrance  into  the  holiest  is  now 
opened  ;  provision  is  made  for  the  full  forgiveness 
of  all  transgressions,  even  those  under  the  ancient 
law  (see  ver.  15) ;  and  the  conscience  is  purified 
by  the  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  is  again 
to  manifest  Himself  to  those  who  wait  for  Him, 
and  will  bring  in  complete  salvation,  vers. 
11-28. 

Ver.  I.  This  verse  concedes  the  excellency  of 
the  old  economy.  It  had  ordinances  of  divine 
worship.  The  writer  speaks  in  the  past  tense, 
because  he  looks  back  to  the  original  institution 
and  the  first  tabernacle,  partly  also  because  from  the 
vantage  ground  of  the  new  covenant  the  old 
seems  obsolete— and  its  holy  place  of  this  world. 
As  the  writer  is  commending  the  first  covenant, 
*  of  this  world'  can  hardly  be  only  depreciatory. 
The  word  used,  when  not  used  ethically,  describes 
the  world  in  its  order  and  beauty ;  and  this  is  part 
of  the  thought :  of  this  world  indeed,  and  yet 
costly  and  beautiful.  Compare  a  similar  word  in 
I  Tim.  iii.  2,  'orderly'  .  .  .  The  words  at  the 
beginning  of  the  verse — 'The  first  covenant  then 
indeed ' — are  concessive  and  resumptive,  taking  up 
the  thought  in  chap.  viii.  7  and  13. 

Ver.  2.  The  writer  first  notes  the  beauty  of  the 
holy  place,  and  then  (ver.  6)  the  holy  ordinances 
of  the  service.  For  a  tabemade  was  prepared 
with  two  apartments,  the  first  wherein  were  the 
candlestick  (the  golden  candelabrum,   ^^\ih  its 
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upright  shaft  and  six  branches,  three  on  each  side, 
crowned  with  seven  lamps  :  Solomon's  temple  had 
ten  of  those  lamps  ;  Herod's,  again,  but  one),  and 
the  table  (of  acacia  and  overlaid  with  gold)  and 
the  shewbread  (the  loaves  as  set  forth  and  pre- 
sented before  God),  which  part  of  the  tabernacle 
ii  called  the  holy  place. 

Ver.  3.  And  after  (generally  of  time,  here  of 
place,  behirui)  the  second  veil,  the  same  taber- 
nacle, which  is  called  the  holy  of  holies  (the 
holiest  of  all)  ;  having  (belonging  to  it,  not 
necessarily  '  in  it ')  a  goiden  censer  or  an  altar 
of  incense.  The  word  means  either  ;  and  inter- 
pretations differ.  Incense  was  taken  by  the  high 
priest  into  the  holy  of  holies  from  the  very  first. 
Lev.  xvi.  12,  13,  but  a  golden  censer  is  not  named 
in  the  Law,  and  only  in  the  ritual  of  the  second 
temple.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  the  other 
meaning,  *  the  altar  of  incense,'  that  stood  not  in 
the  holy  of  holies,  but  without  the  veil ;  though 
it  was  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  inner  sanctuary 
(i  Kings  vi.  22),  and  was  sprinkled  with  the  blood 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement.— And  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  (so  called  because  it  contained  the  two 
tables  of  the  I^w)  overlaid  on  all  sides  (without 
and  within,  Ex.  xxv.  11,  and  with  a  golden  rim 
or  border,  Ex.  xxxvii.  2)  with  gold,  wherein 
was  a  golden  pot  having  the  manna  and 
Aaron's  rod  that  badded.  All  these  were  in  the 
holy  of  holies  in  the  time  of  Moses.  The  first 
temple  also  possessed  the  ark  (though  not  the 
manna  or  Aaron's  rod,  I  Kings  viii.  9).  In  the 
second  temple  the  ark  was  wanting. — And  the 
tables  of  the  covenant,  the  stones  on  which  the 
ten  commandments  were  written  by  the  finger  of 
God  :  mentioned  last,  because  the  writer  is  enu- 
merating the  things  that  were  most  costly  and 
beautiful. 

Ver.  5.  And  up  over  it  (the  ark)  ohemfalm  of 
glory  overshadowing  the  mercy-seat.  These 
'cherubim'  were  connected  with  the  Shekinah, 
the  visible  glory  of  God.  They  were  two  in 
number,  one  at  each  end  of  the  mercy-seat,  and 
were  beaten  out  of  the  same  mass  with  it.  A  wing 
of  each  stretched  over  the  mercy-seat  till  both  met 
in  the  middle ;  their  faces  were  opposite  each 
other,  and  they  looked  downwards  on  the  mercy- 
seat  between  them  (Ex.  xxv.  18-20).  The  mercy- 
seat  was  the  lid  or  cover  of  the  ark.  On  this  the 
Divine  glory  rested  as  on  a  throne.  It  was  by 
sprinkling  the  blood  on  and  before  thb  covering 
that  the  atonement  for  the  nation  was  completea 
(Lev.  xvi.  14,  15) :  and  it  was  there  that  God 
manifested  His  presence  and  revealed  His  will 
(Ex.  xxv.  22),  and  showed  his  favour  (Ps.  Ixxx.  i). 
The  glory  above,  the  tables  of  the  covenant,  called 
also  of  testimony  below,  and  the  place  of  propitia- 
tion between,  with  all  the  vessels  of  the  service, 
had  each  its  lessons,  but  the  writer  cannot  now 
discuss  them. — Of  which  one  cannot  now  speak 
severally — in  detail.  Everything  was  made  under 
Divine  direction  (Ex.  xxv.  8,  9),  everything  had 
significance.  Some  are  explained  elsewhere.  But 
the  writer  hastens  on  to  the  ordinances  of  worship, 
and  above  all  to  the  superiority  of  the  great  atoning 
work  of  the  new  economy. 

Ver.  6.  Meanwhile  he  notes  the  weakness  of  the 
old  covenant  and  its  fitness  for  this  world  only 
(vers.  9,  10).  And  now  all  these  things— the 
apartments  and  their  contents — having  been  thns 
prepared  or  arranged,  into  the  first  tabernacle 
the  priests  go  in  continnally,  accomplishing 
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( performing)  the  services.  The  ordinary  priests  are 
eiuerin^continually,  i.e.  without  limits  prescribed  by 
law,  twice  at  least  every  day  (Ex.  xxx.  7),  to  do  the 
appointed  service,  sprinkling  the  blood  of  the  sin* 
ottering  before  the  veil,  dressing  the  lamps,  burning 
incense  on  the  golden  altar,  and  once  a-week 
changing  the  shewbread. 

Ver.  7.  Bat  into  the  second  tabernacle,  the 
holy  of  holies,  the  high  priest  ftlone  once  in  the 
year.  Into  this  second  part  none  of  the  priests 
were  allowed  to  enter  or  even  to  look ;  but  the 
high  priest  alone,  and  he  only  on  one  day — the 
tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  (Lev.  xvi.  29).  On 
that  day  he  entered  within  the  veil  at  least  three 
times — first  with  the  censer  of  burning  coals  and 
the  incense,  that  the  cloud  might  cover  the  mercy- 
seat  and  intercept  the  Divine  glory  (Lev.  xvi. 
12,"  13) ;  then  with  the  blood  of  the  bullock,  which 
he  sprinkled  seven  times  before  the  mercy- seat 
(ver.  14) ;  and  then  with  the  blood  of  the  goat, 
which  also  he  sprinkled  on  and  before  the  mercy- 
seat  (ver.  15),  so  that  not  without  blood  which 
he  ofTereth  for  himself  and  for  the  erroxs  of  the 
people.  It  was  his  business  to  make  atonement 
for  sin,  and  this  could  not  ht  done  without  blood. 
Nor  was  it  enough  that  the  blood  should  be  shed 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  ;  the  high  priest  had 
to  carry  with  him  a  portion  of  it  within  the  veil, 
and  there  offer  it  by  sprinkling  it  on  and  before 
the  mercy-seat.  And  this  atonement  was  made 
for  himself  and  his  house,  i.e.  the  priests  generally, 
and  then  for  the  sins  of  the  people  (Lev.  xvi.  6,  14). 
Within  the  holy  place  the  blood  was  sprinkle<i 
once  upwards  ;  seven  times  backwards  before  and 
on  the  mercy- seat.  The  horns  of  the  altar  were 
anointed  with  the  blood  of  the  two  sacrifices,  and 
the  same  mingled  blood  was  sprinkled  seven  times 
before  it,  and  then  the  remainder  of  the  blood  Vi  as 
poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  bumt>offering. 
This  offering  of  the  blood  is  said  to  have  cleansed 
the  people  once  a  year  from  all  their  sins  (chap, 
vi.  16-34).  Here  the  statement  of  the  Law  is  re- 
stricted to  sins  of  ignorance — *errors,*aterm  describ- 
ing offences  committed  in  no  defiance  of  the  Law, 
or  with  only  a  partial  knowledge  of  their  turpitude. 
They  are  thus  marked  off  from  those  capital 
offences  and  presumptuous  sins  for  which  no  pro- 
visions of  mercy  was  made  ;  in  which,  therefore, 
the  sinner  died  without  mercy  (Num.  xv.  27-31 ; 
see  also  Heb.  x.  28). 

Ver.  8.  The  Holy  Ghost  this  signifying,  i.e, 
by  the  arrangement  which  excluded  all  from  the 
sanctuary  except  the  high  priest,  who  entered  only 
on  one  day  in  the  year— that  the  way  into  the 
holiest — heaven  itself,  the  true  antitype,  not  the 
holy  of  holies— hath  not  yet  been  made  mani- 
fest, while  as  (an  archaism,  like  ivhen  as  [and  the 
modem  form  whereas],  stating  time  during 
which,  with  a  slight  intimation  that  the  thing 
stated  is  the  reason  of  the  result)  the  first  taber- 
nacle, i.e.  the  holy  place  separated  from  the 
holy  of  holies,  is  still  standing— these  present 
tenses  all  call  attention  to  the  continuance  of  the 
Jewish  worship  and  to  the  need  of  its  ceasing. 
That  is,  while  there  is  a  distinction  of  tabernacle 
and  tabernacle  with  a  veil  between  them,  and  a 
hidden  glory,  there  is  no  freedom  of  access. 
Let  the  veil  be  removed,  and  then  the  two  taber- 
nacles will  become  one ;  and  so  the  first  will  be 
done  away  ...  To  refer  the  'first  tabernacle'  to 
the  old  covenant  neither  suits  the  usage  of  the 
context  nor  die  description  given  elsewhere  of  the 
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'heavenly  things'  which  are  prior  to  the  fiist 
tabernacle. 

Ver.  9.  The  which  tabernacle  is  a  fignze 
(literally  a  parable,  on  arrangement  with  a  le^tson) 
for,  i.e,  in  reference  to  (or  lasting  till)  the  time 
[now]  present,  or  [then]  present,  for  neither  is 
expressed.  Either  makes  gCKxl  sense.  The  former, 
*  now  present,'  better  suits  the  writer's  purpose  ; 
the  latter,  '  then  present,'  has  found  most  favour 
with  the  commentators.  The  arrangement  might 
have  taught  those  who  fir.>t  witneised  it  (then 
present)  that  the  gifts  and  sacrifices  which  are  still 
being  offered  (present  tense)  could  not  meet  the 
needs  of  the  human  conscience  or  give  free  access 
to  God.  The  arrangement  teaches  us  ('now' 
present)  the  same  lessons  imposed,  as  it  is  till  the 
fulness  of  the  time  when  all  is  to  be  rightly 
arranged  and  with  better  results.  And  according 
to  wUch  parable  (or  tabernacle,  i.e.  a  holy  place 
with  the  holy  of  holies  veiled  and  inaccessible — 
either  meaning  gives  the  same  lessons,  and  the 
Greek  admits  either)  were  offered  gifts  and 
sacrifices  which  could  not  give  peace  to  the  con- 
science or  satisfy  God's  justice. 

Ver.  10.  And  the  reason  is  plain,  being  only 
with  meats,  and  drinlcB,  and  divers  washings 
(or  baptisms,  a  reference  to  the  legal  and  tradi- 
tional conditions  of  eating  and  drinking,  comp. 
I  Cor.  viii.,  and  Col.  ii.  16-23,  ^^^  ^^  ^^<=  various 
baptisms  commanded  by  the  law  both  for  people 
and  priests). —Carnal  ordinances.  They  may 
have  been  performed  in  a  right  spirit.  They  may 
have  been  accompanied  by  some  spiritual  blessing. 
But  they  were  mainly  material,  not  spiritual. 
They  purified  the  flesh  and  not  the  spirit.  They 
failed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  awakened  con- 
science and  to  bring  back  that  blessed  fellowship 
with  God  which  sin  destroys.  Burdensome  in 
themselves  (so  the  word  *  imposed  *  means,  comp. 
Acts  XV.  10-28),  they  were  also  inadequate  for 
spiritual  purposes.  They  were  imposed  on  men 
to  prepare  them  for  belter  things,  and  for  a  better 
time,  when  all  is  to  be  put  right  in  the  conscience, 
in  the  life,  and  with  G<xl. 

Such  is  the  earthly  sanctuary  and  its  ordinances. 
The  contrast,  the  time  of  reformation— not  'a 
time,'  as  if  there  were  several,  not  quite  *  the  time  ; ' 
the  Greek  simply  marks  the  quality  of  the  time 
itself — *  until  what  is  to  prove  God's  set  time, 
when  all  is  to  be  made  straight ' — is  described  in 
the  following  verses. 

Ver.  II.  llere  begins  the  true  antithesis  to  the 
preceding  verses,  though  ver.  6  marks  a  contrast 
of  another  kind.  That  old  economy  was  earthly, 
glorious  indeed,  but  (ver.  6)  ineffectual.  The 
new  economy  has  to  do  with  another  tabernacle 
not  of  this  creation,  with  other  blood,  with  a  far 
completer  redemption,  and  with  the  purification 
of  the  conscience  and  of  the  life  (vers.  11-14).  So 
it  introduces  a  new  covenant  and  a  heavenly 
sanctuary  (vers.  15-20),  with  complete  forgiveness 
(ver.  26) ;  and  the  only  thing  that  remains  is 
Christ's  reappearance  to  complete  salvation  (vers. 
27,  28).— But  Christ  haying  come  (having 
appeared,  a  word  used  to  describe  the  appearance 
of  any  one  in  history  or  on  some  important  stage 
of  life.  Matt.  iii.  i ;  Luke  xii.  51),  a  high  priest 
of  the  good  things  to  come  (not  things  that 
belong  to  the  future  state  chiefly,  but  in  conformity 
with  the  Jewish  mode  of  speaking  of  them  while 
they  were  yet  future,  the  things  that  l>elong  to  the 
new  covenant,  extending  indeed  into  the  heavens 
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and  the  distant  future,  but  beginning  here  and 
now),  by  a  greater  and  a  more  perieot  taber- 
nacle not  made  'with  bands,  that  is,  not  of  this 
oreation  (see  under  ver.  12). 

Ver.  12.  Nor  yet  by  the  Uood  of  goats  (pat 
first  because  most  characteristic  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  Lev.  xvi.  5,  etc. — the  two  goats  which 
made  one  sacrifice)  and  calves  (called  in  ver.  13 
bulls ;  both  were  males,  one  of  the  first  year  and 
the  other  of  the  second),  bat  by  his  own  blood 
(the  same  expression  as  in  Acts  xx.  28,  so  chap, 
xiii.  12)  he  entered  in  onoe  for  sJl,  etc.,  i.€.  by 
services  of  a  greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle — 
neither  of  human  workmanship  nor  of  created 
materials.  >ome  regard  *  by '  or  *  through  *  in  ver. 
1 1  as  local;  but  the  u^e  of  the  same  preposition  in 
ver.  12  in  the  instrumental  sense  is  against  this 
view.  Those  who  regard  it  as  local  interpret 
differently :  *  Through  Christ's  body '  (the  true 
temple)  is  the  common  Patristic  interpretation. 
Through  the  Church  ;  or  the  world,  the  outer 
temple  of  the  Creator  ;  through  the  lower  regions 
of  the  heavens  ;  through  the  worshipping  place 
of  blessed  spirits  (Delitzsch),  have  all  their  advo> 
cates.  Some  who  understand  through  as  *by 
means  of,'  render  by  means  of  Christ's  human 
nature — the  outer  dwelling-place  of  God.  But 
the  interpretation  given  above  is  simpler  and  more 
natural.  We  Unow  that  Christ  is  not  entered  into 
the  holy  places  made  with  hands  (ver.  24),  but  into 
heaven  ;  and  so  it  is  not  by  the  services  of  an 
earthly  talx:rnacle,  but  by  the  services  of  a 
tabernacle  far  grander  and  more  perfect  He  pre- 
sents His  ofTedng  and  seeks  forgiveness. — And 
haying  obtained  (an  emphatic  form  of  expres>ion 
implying  energetic  effort)  eternal  redemption 
for  us.  All  here  is  in  contrast,  and  the  results 
not  least.  'Ihe  Jewish  high  priest  gained  a 
pardon  for  the  .-^ins  of  the  year,  such  a  pardon  as 
cancelled  all  ceremonial  sin,  fleshly  defilements, 
and  retained  or  regained  for  his  woi-shippers  their 
place  in  the  theocracy ;  but  Christ,  by  the  one 
sacrifice  of  liimself,  has  obtained  for  us  an  ever- 
lasting deliverance  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  ending  in 
a  complete  deliverance  from  the  power  of  it,  and 
that  at  the  price  of  Himself  or  of  His  blood.  He 
gave  Hinisdf  for  us,  and  He  gave  His  blood, 
dying  in  our  stead  that  we  might  live.  Both 
expressions  are  scriptural  (Tit.  ii.  14;  Eph.  i.  7). 
The  word  here  translated  redemption  (deliverance 
by  payment  of  the  price,  by  giving  'satisfaction,' 
Num.  XXXV.  31,  32)  is  the  shorter  form  (Xvr^*»r/f); 
the  long;er  form  {k99\%^fi9it)  is  used  in  ver.  15, 
and  again  in  a  lower  sense  in  chap.  xi.  15.  Both 
forms  are  found  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  Redemp- 
tion is  obtained  for  us  when  Christ  enters  into  the 
holy  place,  as  redemption  is  made  ours  when  His 
blood  is  applied  to  our  consciences  ;  both  truths 
are  consistent  with  the  other  teaching  that  atone- 
ment— expiation — was  made  when  He  died  lor 
our  sins. 

Ver.  13.  For  if  .  .  .  and  the  ashes  of  a 
heifer,  sprinkling  them  that  have  been  defiled, 
sanctifieth  unto  (1.^.  so  as  to  secure ;  the  full 
expression  implies  result,  not  purpose)  the  purity 
of  the  flesh.  This  case  of  the  *  ashes  of  the 
heifer '  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive  symbols  of 
the  Law,  and  is  well  worth  examination  (see  Num. 
xix.).  The  heifer  without  spot,  slain  by  the 
priest  without  the  camp,  its  blood  sprinkled  in  the 
direction  of  the  tabernacle,  the  animal  itself  burnt 
with  solemn  rites,  its  ashes  laid  up  in  a  clean  place 


to  be  used  with  water  in  cleansing  those  i;^ho  had 
been  defiled  by  contact  with  a  dead  Ixxly,  itself  a 
symbol  and  a  result  of  sin — all  are  instructive, 
and  all  was  done  to  secure  an  outward  purity 
only. 

Ver.  14.  How  much  more  shall  the  blood  of 
Christ  .  .  .  deanse  your  conscience  from  that 
impurity  which  shows  the  inward  man  to  be  as  a 
dead  corpse,  producing  only  such  works  as  have  no 
pulse,  no  power  or  feeling  of  true  and  higher  life. 
'J'he  context  gives  to  '  dead  works  *  in  this  passage 
a  slightly  different  meaning  from  that  in  chap.  vi.  i. 
And  the  purpose  of  this  process  is  to  secure  not 
the  common  service  of  the  Jewish  worshipper — 
the  service  of  an  outward  life  ;  but  the  mward 
spiritual  service  of  the  living  God— of  God  not  as 
veiled  and  in  symbols,  but  of  God  in  His  reality 
and  holiness.  Such  is  the  work  Of  Him  who, 
through  the  eternal  Spirit,  offored  himself 
without  spot  (I  Pet.  i.  19)  unto  God.  'Through 
the  eternal  Spirit '  has  been  variously  explained. 
Through  the  Holy  Spirit — say  some — which  was 
given  to  Him  *  without  measure,*  or  by  which  He 
was  quickeneil  and  raised  from  the  dead,  and  so 
entereti  into  the  holy  place.  Others,  however, 
regard  the  expression  as  describing  all  in  Christ 
that  was  not  human — His  higher  nature.  His 
Divine  personality.  This  view  is  favoured  by  the 
double  fact  that  it  is  the  writer's  purpose  to 
describe  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  His  offering, 
and  that  elsewhere  'the  Spirit'  is  used  in  this 
sense  when  applied  to  our  Lord.  As  to  His  flesh 
— His  human  nature — He  was  son  of  David ;  as 
to  the  Spirit,  what  in  Him  was  not  human  nature, 
He  was  the  Son  of  God  (Rom.  i.  3,  4 ;  I  Pet. 
iii.  18  ;  I  Tim.  iii.  16).  The  victims  of  the  Law 
gave  up  an  animal  life  all  unconsciously.  Christ 
gave  Himself,  His  own  will  and  heart  consenting — 
not  the  man  only,  but  all  that  was  Divine  in  Him : 
His  higher  nature  which,  before  time,  acquiesced 
in  the  purpose  of  the  Father,  and  that  same  nature 
now  a  conscious  agent  in  eflecting  it. 

Ver.  15.  And  lor  this  cause  (for  the  reason 
that  His  blood  is  thus  efficacious,  ver.  14,  or 
because  He  has  performed  this  great  work,  vers. 
11-14)  he  is  mediator  of  a  new  (emphatic) 
covenant,  in  order  that^  death  having  taken 
place  (viz.  His  own)  for  redemption  from  (or  ex 
piration  oQ  the  transgressions  under  the  first 
covensoit,  they  that  have  been  called  ('par- 
takers of  a  heavenly  calling,'  chap.  iii.  i)  may 
receive  the  promise  of  the  eternal  inheritanoe. 
The  first  covenant  left  its  transgressions  un for- 
given. It  waited  for  the  offering  that  had 
efficacy.  The  death  of  Christ,  therefore,  has  a 
double  work.  It  is  offered  once  for  all,  and 
extends  its  efficacy  forward  to  the  end  of  time  and 
backward  to  the  entrance  of  the  Law.  It  is  the 
procuring  cause  of  forgiveness  for  all  dispensations 
(see  Rom.  iii.  24-26).  The  emphasis  of  the  last 
words  is  on  *  may  receive  the  promise,'  i.e,  be 
put  in  possession  of  what  was  promised — the 
eternal  mheritance,  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel, 
'the  good  things  to  come,'  including  the  eternal 
life,  which  is  the  completion  of  them  all.  ...  As 
the  writer  is  speaking  of  the  Old  Covenant,  those 
*  who  are  called  '  refers  properly  to  the  Jews,  but 
the  principle  applies  to  the  Gentiles  also,  and  to 
all  economies. 

Ver.  16.  And  it  is  a  covenant — with  all  the 
requisite  validity.  For  where  a  covenant  is, 
there  must  also  be  (brought  in— or,  there  is 
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necessarily  implied)  the  dafttli  of  the  ooTonanting 
▼icthn. 

Ver.  17.  For  a  oovenant  is  of  force  over  the 
dead  (or  on  the  condition  that  some  persons  (or 
things)  have  died),  nnoe  it  has  no  avail  at  all 
while  the  oovenanting  victim  liveth. 

Ver.  18.  Whence  neither  hath  theflrrtoove- 
nant  been  inaugurated  (or  ratified)  without 
blood.  Those  verses  are  specially  difficult.  The 
logic  of  the  passage  seems  to  require  the  rendering 
now  given.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  a 
testator  must  die  before  his  will  can  take  effect, 
therefore  the  fir»t  covenant  was  inaugurated  with 
blood.  ^min»ti,  moreover,  is  everywhere  else 
in  Scripture  'covenant,*  as  it  is  in  the  immediate 
context,  and  it  seems  better  to  keep  to  that 
meaning  throughout :  all  the  more  as  the  notion  of 
a  will,  though  familiar  to  Western  civilisation,  was 
not  familiar  in  countries  where  each  child's  portion 
was  settled  by  law.  There  are  difficulties,  how- 
ever, on  the  other  side.  '  Covenanting  [victim]  * 
is  not  a  known  meaning  of  the  word  here  used. 
It  means  generally  a  covenanting  person  or  a 
testator.  '  Over  the  dead '  is  commonly  used  also 
only  of  deaJ  men.  Both  difficulties  are  lessened, 
however,  by  the  peculiar  facts  of  the  case.  All 
solemn  covenants  under  the  Law  were  made 
valid  by  the  death  of  a  victim  which  represented 
the  covenanting  persons,  and  pledged  them  on 
peril  of  their  lives  to  faithfulness ;  and  so  '  the 
covenanting  victim '  is  spoken  of  under  the  same 
name  as  the  covenanting  person — the  one  repre- 
senting the  other.  If  the  rendering  *  testament  * 
is  preferred,  and  *  testator,'  it  is  best  to  r^ard  vers. 
16  and  17  as  an  illustrative  argument,  a  parallel 
c^C)  suggested  partly  by  the  mention  of^an  in- 
heritance and  partly  by  the  double  meaning  01 
the  Greek  word  {covenant  or  testament\  which  is 
applied  to  any  arrangement  or  distribution  by  will, 
or  in  any  other  way. 

Ver.  19.  For  (a  proof  of  the  assertion  in  ver. 
18)  when  evezy  commandment  had  been  fpoken 
by  Hoees  according  to  the  law  (as  the  law 
directed,  without  any  variation  from  it)  unto  all 
the  people,  he  took  the  blood  of  the  calves  and 
the  goatB  (these  last  are  not  expressed  in  Ex.  xxiv. 
6-8,  but  are  implied  in  v.  5)  with  water  and 
scarlet  wool  ana  hyaaop  (those  details  are  not 
named  in  Ex.  xxiv.  6-8,  but  each  is  given  else- 
where. Either  God  commanded  Moses  to  do 
these  things,  as  they  were  done  Inter,  or  the 
writer  is  giving  in  brief  a  summary  of  the  whole 
law  as  at  first  instituted),  and  sprinkled  both 
the  book  itaelf  (which  probably  lay  on  the  altar) 
and  all  the  people. 

Ver.  20.  The  design  of  this  sprinkling  is  now 
explained  —  Saying,  This  is  the  blood  of  the 
covenant  which  God  (the  Hebrew  is  Jehovah,  and 
tlie  Greek  *  the  Lord ; '  probably  God  is  used  to 
preserve  the  O.  T.  character  of  the  quotation ; 
the  N.  T.  covenant,  the  Supper  especially,  is  con- 
nected with  'the  Lord  *)  commanded  to  you-waid. 

Ver.  21.  Moreover,  the  tabernacle  and  all  the 
vessels  of  the  ministry  (the  service)  he  sprinkled 
in  like  manner  with  blood  (probably  later :  it 
was  certainly  done  every  year,  Lev.  xvi.  16-20. 
Josephus,  however,  gives  the  same  fact  as  occur- 
ring at  the  inauguration  of  the  covenant,  and  in 
very  similar  words,  Antiq.  iii.  8,  6). 

Ver.  22.  And  according  to  the  law  almost  all 
things  (some  were  purified  with  water,  Ex.  xix. 
10,  etc. ;  others  with  water  and  the  ashes  of  the 


heifer,  Num.  xxxi.  22-24;  I>u^  the  things 
which  were  specially  appropriated  to  the  worship 
of  God)  are  cleansed  with  (in)  blood ;  and  apart 
firom  shedding  of  blood^the  word  here  brings 
up  the  language  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  *Siied 
for  you  *  ( Luke  xxii.  2o)-'there  Is  no  remiesion 
(forgiveness).  The  'almost'  of  the  first  clause 
applies  also  to  the  second  (see  Lev.  v.  11-13). 
1  he  need  ol  blood  and  the  significance  of  it  may 
be  seen  in  Lev.  xvii.  11. 

Ver.  23.  The  i>attems  ;  rather,  the  representa- 
tions, the  heavenly  things  themselves  being  the 
original  '  patterns  shown  to  Moses  in  the  monnt ' 
(viii.  0,  whence  the  earthly  copies  were  taken: 
but  the  heavenly  things  themselves  (heaven 
and  the  things  therein,  see  ver.  24)  by  better 
sacrifices  than  these.  How  the  heavenly  things 
need  purifying  has  been  much  discussed.  The 
sim{)lest  explanation  is  that  the  heavenly  things 
received  purification  through  the  blood  of  Christ, 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  tabernacle  received 
purification  through  the  blood  that  was  offered  in 
it.  The  tabernacle  had  no  impurity  of  its  own. 
It  needed  purifying  because  of  the  uncleanness  of 
the  people,  and  because  of  the  uncleanness  which 
the  entrance  of  the  people  without  atonement 
would  have  introduced.  Forgiveness  without 
atonement  would  have  sullied  the  holiness  of  God. 
By  the  blood  of  Christ  God  is  just  while  justifying 
the  ungodly.  The  place  that  was  unapproach- 
able by  reason  of  our  sin,  is  made  free  to  the 
guiltiest :  but  for  this  purpose  there  were  needed 
sacrifices  better  far  than  those  that  Aaron 
oflfered. 

Ver.  24.  *  The  heavenly  things  :  *  for  not  into 
a  holy  plaeo  made  with  hands  did  Christ  enter, 
like  in.  pattern  (answering  to  the  original,  '  the 
typical  form')  to  the  true,  now  to  show  (to 
manifest)  himself  before  (the  face  of)  God  for 
us ;  His  passover  our  offering,  and  by  virtue  of 
*the  Eternal  Spirit — His  own  Divine  nature,' 
with  all  the  power  of  an  endless  life. 

Ver.  25.  And  as  Christ  has  not  entered  into 
the  holy  place  made  with  hands,  neither  has  he 
entered  into  heaven  that  he  should  offer  him- 
self often  (the  reference  is  not  to  His  dying,  but 
to  Hb  presenting  Himself  and  His  blood,  llie 
dying  is  named  later,  ver.  26),  just  as  the  high 
priest  entereth  into  the  holy  place  year  by  year 
with  blood  of  others  {ue,  *  not  his  own,*  as  the 
Syr.  renders  it);  else  must  he  often  have 
suffered  since  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
As  His  blood  was  His  own,  and  as  His  death  was 
essential  to  the  offering  of  Himself,  and  necessary 
in  order  that  He  might  have  sometinng  to  oJer 
(viii.  3),  He  must  in  that  case  have  often  suffered. 
The  contrary,  however,  is  the  fact. — But  now, 
the  case  is  that  once  for  all  at  the  end  (the  com- 
pletion) of  the  ages  which  have  elapsed  since  sin 
entered,  antediluvian,  patriarchal,  Mosaic,  hath 
he  been  manifested,  »>.  in  our  flesh  (i  Tim.  iiu 
16 ;  I  Pet.  i.  20),  for  the  putting  away  of  sin 
in  its  guilt  and  power  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself. 

Vers.  27,  28.  And  there  can  be  no  second 
dying,  and  so  no  second  offering  of  Himself  unto 
God.  Such  an  arrangement  would  be  against  all 
analogy  and  all  experience.  Since  man  as  such 
can  die  but  once,  so  must  it  be  with  the  Christ 
also  :  for  in  all  things  He  is  made  like  unto  His 
brethren.  And  as  it  is  the  judgment  which  awaits 
all  men  beyond  the  grave,  so  there  is  no  second 
self-offering  of  Christ  between  the  First  Advent 
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and  the  Second.  As  human  life  with  all  its  works 
comes  to  an  end  in  death,  and  only  judgment  re- 
mains ;  so  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  complete, 
and  nothing  remains  but  for  Him  to  return — 
and  judg^.  But  no  ;  the  writer  does  not  care  to 
end  so.  He  shall  appear  to  them  that  wait  for 
Him,  unto  complete  salvation. 
All  here  is  siill  in  contrast.     When  the  high 

Sriest  returned  from  the  Holy  of  Holies  after 
aving  made  atonement  there,  he  made  a  second 
atonement  in  his  priestly  robes  for  himself  and  his 
people  (Lev.  xvi.  24),  'for  the  sins  of  his  most 
holy  things.'  When  Christ  appears  coming  forth 
from  His  holy  place,  He  will  appear  without 
sin,  and  therefore  without  a  sin-ofifering,  and 
completing  the  blessedness  of  those  He  has  re- 
deemed! 

Chap.  x.  1-18.  We  now  reach  the  conclusion  of 
the  argument,  which  is  also  in  part  a  repetition. 
Christ  s  offering  of  Himself,  as  contrasted  with  the 
yearly  offerings  of  the  Law,  is  the  completion  of 
the  will  and  purpose  of  God  (vers.  i-io).  Christ's 
priestly  service,  as  contrasted  with  the  daily  ser- 
vices of  the  priests,  oft-repeated  and  all  imperfect, 
is  for  ever  perfected  by  His  one  priestly  act,  and 
in  His  kingly  authority  (11-14);  and  His  finished 
work  is  the  inaug^uration  of  a  New  Covenant,  in 
which  the  law  being  written  on  the  heaii,  and 
sin  put  away  and  forgot' en,  no  further  offering  is 
needed  or  allowed  (15-18). 

Ver.  I.  For — a  particle  that  connects  the  argu- 
ment with  the  last  verses  of  chap.  ix.  Ihe 
sacrifice  of  Christ  will  not  be  repeated,  we  are  told 
in  ix.  28.  Nor  need  it,  is  the  statement  here — 
the  law  liaving,  as  we  know  it  has,  a  shadow 
only — a  mere  outline  of  the  good  things  which 
belong  to  the  world  to  come  (chap.  vi.  5),  of 
which  Christ  is  High  Priest  (ix.  11),  not  the  very 
image— the  Tery  fonn— of  the  things,  i.e.  the 
heavenly  realities  themselves  (comp.  Kom.viii.  29), 
they  can  never — at  any  time  or  anyhow — with 
the  same  saciifices  year  by  year  which  th<?y  offer 
continaally— words  that  describe  the  ever-recur- 
ring cycle  of  the  same  sacrifices  for  sin — make 
perfect  those  who  are  ever  drawing  nigh  to  Ocd. 

Ver.  2.  Else  would  they— these  same  sacrifices 
— not  have  ceased  to  be  offered,  because  the  wor- 
shippers— both  priests  and  people — ^wonld  have 
had  no  longer  any  conscience — any  conscious- 
ness of  the  guilt— of  sin  being  once  for  all 
completely  pnrified  ?  The  whole  clause  is  best 
treated  as  a  question,  as  is  clear  from  the  next 
verse. 

Ver.  3.  Bnt,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  in  those 
•acrifices  a  remembrance  made — a  recalling  to 
mind,  on  the  part  of  the  worshippers  and  on  God's 
part—of  sins  year  by  year. 

Ver.  4.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise,  for  the 
sacrifices  themselves  are  inherently  defective. 
This  teaching  may  seem  to  contradict  the  statement 
that  '  the  blood  upon  the  altar '  makes  an  atone- 
ment for  the  soul  (Lev.  xvii.  11),  and  is  appointed 
('given*)  for  that  purpose.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
blood  of  the  bullock  or  of  the  goat  (the  sin  offer- 
ing on  the  Day  of  Atonement)  could  not  weigh 
against  the  guilt  of  a  nation,  or  even  of  a  single 
worshipper.  It  could  only  sanctify  to  the  puri- 
fying of  the  flesh  (ix.  13),  restoring  the  sinner  to 
living  membership  with  the  literal  Israel.  It 
cancelled  ceremonial  guilt,  not  spiritual  sin,  and 
gave  legal  outward  purity,  not  spiritual  r^enera- 
tion.      'ihe  annual  sacrifice  was  only  a  shadow 
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and  prophecy  of  another  sacrifice,  in  which  the 
Divine  will  was  to  be  perfectly  accomplished. 

Ver.  5.  Wherefore,  let  me  describe,  says  the 
writer,  in  O.  T.  language,  the  voluntary  offering 
of  Christ  and  His  setting  aside  of  the  offerings  of 
the  law— when  coming  into  the  world— the 
incarnate  Messiah,  to  do  the  will  of  His  Father — 
he  saith.  Sacrifice  (victim)  and  offering  (gift) 
thon  desiredst  not.  This  language  and  the 
language  of  ver.  6  has  created  dimculty.  All 
these  offerings  were  commanded,  and  were 
offered  according  to  the  Law  (ver.  8).  Why  then 
did  not  God  desire  them?  or  find  pleasure  in 
them  ?  When  offered  indeed  in  hypocrisy,  to  the 
neglect  of  moral  obedience,  or  when  trusted  in  for 
righteousness  and  acceptance,  they  were,  as  we 
know,  rejected.  But  these  reasons  are  not 
assigned  here.  The  explanation,  therefore,  is  to  be 
sought  elsewhere.  It  is  of  atonement  for  sin  the 
writer  is  speaking.  In  sacrifice  or  mere  suffering 
God  cannot  delight,  and  if  it  is  spiritually  power- 
less, insufficient  to  atone  for  sin,  it  is  useless, 
and  may  even  be  worse  than  useless.  In  whole 
burnt-offerings  (see  Lev.  i.  16,  27),  in  sacrifices 
for  sin  of  whatever  kind  (sin-offerings,  Lev.  iv.  3, 
20,  etc.  ;  trespass-offerings,  Lev.  v.  15  ;  peace- 
offerings,  Lev.  iii.,  vii.  11-23),  God  had  no 
pleasure,  because  none,  no  one,  nor  all  combined, 
were  an  adequate  propitiation.  But  when  Christ 
came  in  the  body  which  the  Father  had  prepared, 
and  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  Himself,  the  Father 
declared  that  in  Him  at  every  stage  He  was  well 
pleased  (Matt.  iii.  17,  xvii.  5) ;  and  so  because  of 
His  'obedience  unto  death,*  He  became  Lord 
over  all.  The  clause,  *a  body  hast  Thou  pre- 
pared lor  me,'  has  created  difficulty.  The  present 
Hebrew  text  is,  *  My  cars  hast  Thou  opened  or 
pierce  I.'  The  rendering  'pierced'  is  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  man  who  became  a  life-long  servant 
under  the  circumstances  described  in  Ex.  xxi.  6, 
etc. ;  but  this  view  is  not  favoured  by  the  plursd 
form '  my  ears^*  nor  is  the  Hebrew  word  here  used, 
the  usual  word  for  *  pieicing.  *  '  My  ears  hast  Thou 
opened*  is  therefore  the  better  rendering, describing 
as  it  does  hearty  and  devoted  obedience,  as  in  Isa. 
L  5.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  change  in 
the  Septuagint.  Perhaps  the  Greek  text  better 
represents  to  a  Greek  reader  the  general  sense. 
Perhaps  there  has  been  confusion  in  copying 
Greek  Mss.,  or  possibly  some  later  alteration  of 
the  Hebrew.     Each  theory  has  its  advocates. 

Ver.  7.  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  am  come  (in  the 
Tolnme  or  roll  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me) 
— the  book  of  the  ancient  Law  from  Moses  down- 
wards (see  Acts  iii.  18;  i  Pet.  i.  11)— to  do  thy 
will,  0  God.  To  do  the  will  of  God  is  to  obey 
His  commands,  and  especially  in  this  context  the 
command  to  lay  down  His  life  (John  x.  17,  xiv. 
31 ).  It  is  on  this  one  thing  the  writer  is  insisting. 
That  He  might  render  this  obedience  a  body  was 
prepared  for  Him,  and  a  nature  capable  of  those 
sufferings  both  in  heart  and  in  life  which  were 
necessary  to  expiate  sin,  and  fulfil  the  one  right- 
eousness whereby  many  were  to  be  made 
righteous.  This  was,  indeed,  the  chief  design  of 
His  coming  (Matt.  xx.  28  ;  I  Tim.  i.  15). 

Ver.  8.  The  writer  now  comments  on  the 
quotation  :  Saying  above  as  he  {i.e.  Christ,  see 
ver.  5)  does  say,  etc.  IVhich  is  more  than  the 
relative  —  it  describes  quality,  and  makes  this 
remark  apply  to  all  offered  under  the  Law — then 
and  now  (present  tense). 
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Ver.  9.  Then  nitli  he  (literally,  hath  He  said), 
He  (.hat  is,  Christ)  toketh  away  the  first,  that 
he  may  estahlieh  (set  up)  the  leoond.  Legal 
sacrifices  are  abolished  that  there  may  be  sul)sti* 
tuted  for  them,  the  will — the  good  pleasure  of  God, 
which  Christ  came  to  do  by.  the  one  sacrifice  of 
Himself. 

Ver.  xo.  In  which  will,  and  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  it,  we  have  been  and  are  sanctified — freed 
from  the  guilt  of  sin  (and  so  we  are  said  to  be 
sanciified  in  Christ  Jesus,  I  Cor.  i.  2)  and  made 
morally  fit  for  God's  service — by  the  offering  of 
the  body  of  Ohrist,  '  which  Thou  hast  prepared 
for  me,'  once  for  all. 

Vers.  11-14.  With  this  appropriate  result — that 
He  is  exalted  as  Priest  and  King  to  the  right  hand 
of  his  Father.— And  every  pr&t  (•  high  priest  * 
has  less  MS.  authority  and  is  less  appropriate) 
atandeth  (not  permitted  to  sit  in  God  s  presence 
as  if  he  were  at  home  and  his  work  were  done), 
ministering  and  offering  oftentimes,  morning 
and  evening,  day  after  day,  the  same  aaczifices, 
with  no  result  All  that  were  offered  had  the 
same  deficiency — that  they  could  nohow  and 
never  strip  off  all  round,  take  clean  away  the 
guilt  of  sins.  Some  sense  of  relief,  some  hope 
they  might  give ;  but  the  sin  itself  still  clung  to  the 
worshippers. 

Ver.  12.  Bathe  (this  Priest)  having  offered  one 
sacrifice  for  sins  for  ever,  took  his  seat  on  the 
right  hand  of  God,  an  evidence  of  the  complete- 
ness of  His  work,  which  left  no  room  for  another 
sacrifice  or  for  the  repetition  of  His  own.  His 
priesthood  indeed  contmues,  and  the  presentation 
of  His  sacrifice — '  the  perpetual  oblation  ; '  but 
His  atoning  work  is  over.  *  For  ever,'  in  per- 
petuity, uninterruptedly,  may  be  connected  with 
'took  His  seat,'  but  the  usage  of  this  Epistle  is  to 
connect  it  with  the  words  that  precede,  vii.  3,  x.  i. 

Ver.  13.  Not  a  second  time  can  He  suffer :  Only 
waiting  as  he  now  is  till,  in  fulfilment  of  the  Divine 
promise  (Ps.  ex.  i),  his  enemies  be  made  the 
lootstool  of  his  feet.  The  Jewish  priest  stood 
fearful  and  uneasy  in  the  holy  place— hastening 
to  depart  when  the  service  was  done  as  from  a 
place  to  which  he  had  only  temporaiy  access. 
Christ  sits  as  at  home,  having  completed  His  work 
and  now  awaiting  His  full  reward. 

Ver.  14.  Fur  by  one  offering  he  hath  perfected 
for  ever,  in  unbroken  continuance,  them  that  are 
being  sanctified.      Here  the  word  used  is  the 


pre««ent  participle — ^not  as  in  ver.  lOi  the  perfect — 
and  calls  attention  to  the  progressive  p'.:rification 
that  belongs  to  the  redeemed.  The  word  '  sancti- 
fie<i  *  implies  both  the  imputed  and  the  imparted 
righteousness  of  Christ.  When  the  periect  is 
used,  and  we  are  said  to  be  sanciified  m  Christ, 
imputed  purification  from  the  guilt  of  sin  is  the 
predominant  thought ;  when  the  present  is  used. 
It  points  rather  to  the  subjective  process  whereby 
Christ's  work  is  realized  in  the  peace  and  holiness 
of  believers. 

Vers.  15-17.  And  with  this  teaching  agrees  the  old 
prophetic  word  which  makes  inward  holiness  and 
absolute  forgiveness  the  most  characteristic  marks 
of  the  new  covenant  whereof  the  Holy  Ghost  also 
bean  us  witness— then  follow  ^issages  that  have 
been  quoted  before  (viii.  12).  The  verbal  differ- 
ences m  the  two  quotations  are  suggestive,  though 
they  do  not  change  the  general  strnse.  For  *  with 
the  house  of  Israel  *  (viii.  10)  we  have  now  *  with 
them,'  so  that  the  promise  is  denationalized  and 
wider.  In  the  earlier  passage  the  mind  is  first 
influenced,  and  then  the  heart ;  in  the  later,  the 
heart  is  first  changed  and  then  the  mind.  Both 
are  changed — is  the  truth  common  to  the  two 
passages.  The  order  alone  differs.  Even  this  is 
suggestive.  Renewal  and  forgiveness  are  really 
contemporaneous.  The  faith  that  renews  is  also 
the  faith  that  justifies.  The  dead  letter  is  written 
on  the  heart,  and  becomes  a  living  spirit ;  and  con- 
temporancou:s  with  this  great  change,  and  the 
effect  of  the  same  faith,  sin  is  not  only  forgiven,  it 
b  forgotten  and  remembered  no  more.  Other 
sacrifices  are  remembrances  of  sins  ;  this  sacrifice 
is  the  complete  obliteration  of  them  all. 

Ver.  18.  Andplainlywhere^ereisforgiveneaB 
of  these,  there  is  no  need  of  further  atonement ; 
and  the  sacrifices  of  the  Law  which  were  instituted 
to  meet  and  deepen  man's  sense  of  a  need  they 
could  not  satisfy,  and  which  secured  at  best  out- 
ward foiigiveness  only,  are  for  ever  done  away. 

Here  ends  the  threefold  central  argument  of 
the  Ei)islle,  that  Christ  is  a  Priest  after  the  order 
of  Melchisedec,  not  of  Aaron,  vii.  1-25  ;  that  He 
is  the  Mediator  of  a  better  covenant,  vii.  26 -ix. 
12 ;  and  that  His  sacrifice  is  of  everlasting 
eflficacy  and  is  fittingly  followed  by  His  kingdom, 
ix.  13-X.  18 :  the  first  eighteen  verses  of  chapter 
X.  being  devoted  to  a  repetition  of  the  main 
positions  and  to  the  confirmation  of  them  from 
the  Old  Testament. 


Chapter  X.    1^39. 

Practical  Lessons,  x.  19-39. — Grounds  for  Stcdfastness,  and  Means  of 

promoting  it y  and  Motives,  vers.  19-21,  22-25,  26-39, 

19  T  T  AVING  therefore,  brethren,  'boldness  to  enter  'into  the  'EpC'il'-*^ 

20  11      holiest*  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  'a  new  and  living  ^ci;/i.8^,^ 
way,  which  he  hath  consecrated'  for  us,  ^through  the  veil,  that  ""^^ili'S^" 

21  is  to  say,  his  flesh ;  and  having  '  an  high '  priest  over  -^  the  '^ JjVch.*bJ\. 

22  house  of  God;  ^let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart  *in  full  'Sol'Si^ 
assurance  of  faith,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled  *  from  an  evil    *^ 

^Ch.  tv.  16.  h  Eph.  iit.  xa  ;  Jat.  i.  6 ;  i  Jo.  iii.  at.  i  Ch.  iz.  14. 


yx  1101.111, 15. 

^  ^r,  the  holy  place 


'  inaugurated,  opened 


•  great 
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23  conscience,  and  *our  bodies*  washed  with  pure  water.  'Let  ^fj^nf"^;;. 
us  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without  wavering;  (for  /chTTv/it'' 

24  '"he  is  faithful  that  promised  ;)  and  let  us  consider  one  another  •'i^: ** ^ 

25  to  provoke  unto  love  and  to  good  works:  *not  forsaking  the    ixhSuii^! 
assembling  of  ourselves  together,  as  the  manner*  of  some  is ;  «acuh.";; 
but  exhorting  one  another:  and  'so  much  the  more,  as  ye  see  <,Kom.x»i.ii. 

26  *  the  day  approaching.*     For  '  if  we  sin '  wilfully  ''  after  that  we  *Vy\u^l 
have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  yN'uiixv.30; 

27  more*  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for*  of  raP^t!' it.o. 
judgment  and  'fiery  indignation,"  which  shall  devour"  the  ad-  *ii'xx?Lii. 

28  versaries,      '  He  that  despised  Moses'  law  died  "  without  mercy    xxxvi.* 5" 

29  under  **  two  or  three  Witnesses :     of  how  much  sorer  punish-    ui.  8; 

ment,  suppose  ye,  shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who  hath  trodden    ch.  x"-  ^  ' 

under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  ^  hath  counted  "  the  blood  of  »peiit .xnt 

1ft    1  •         ^^  *>*•  »5; 
the  covenant,  wherewith  he  was  sanctified,  an  unholy  "  thing,    Ma..xyiii.i6; 

'  "^  **       Jo.  VIII.  17 ; 

30  and  hath  done  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace?  For  we  ^»^o^x»"-«- 
know  him  that  hath"  said,  ■'Vengeance  belongeth  unto  me,"  I  ^^'j^^^g. 
will  recompense,  saith  the  Lord.     And  again,  'The  Lord  shall    J^^^jj;'': 

31  judge  his  people.    '^  It  is  ^  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  ^MkL^xii'T'. 

32  of  the  living  God  But  *  call  to  remembrance  the  former  days,  3^»  Ep»».iT. 
in   which,  ^ after  ye  were  illuminated,"  ye  endured  ''a  great -^^^^^^ 

33  fight"  of  afflictions;  partly,  whilst"  ye  were  made  'a  gazing-  ^^fttfixxii. 
stock  both  by  reproaches  and  afflictions;  and  partly,  whilst'*^    Sxx^ijl^ 

34  -^ye  became  companions  of  them  that  were  so  used.     For  ye  5GS.Hi.'4; 
had  compassion  of  me  'in  my  bonds,  and*'  *took  joyfully  the  ^ci.%f"4. 
spoiling  of  your  goods,  knowing  in  yourselves  that  *  ye  have  in  ''colh.?.'^* 

35  heaven"  a  better  and  an  enduring. substance."  Cast  not  away /phJCi/Jii *" 
therefore  your  confidence,  *  which  '*  hath  great  recompence  of   JihJi u.  14. 

36  reward.  'For  ye  have  need  of  patience,  that,  after  ye  have 'aTim'u  xs. 
done  the  will  of  God,  '"ye  might '*  receive  the  promise.  hc^y'.\ll 

37  For  *  yet  a  little  *•  while,  il^\1^.9^ 
And  "  he  that  shall  come  will "  come,  and  will  '•  not  tarry.    Lu.*  xiV J33; 

■».T  ^    \        •  M     1      It   !•  /•   •  fl  iTim. VI.  19. 

38  Now  '  the  just "  shall  live  by  faith :  *M«t.  v.  12, 

But  if  any  man*^  draw  back,  my  soul  shall  have"  no  iLu,xn.J9; 
1  •     u-  Gai.^9; 

pleasure  in  him  ch- «»;  »• 

Mf  Col.  ut  94 : 

39  But  we  are  not  of  them  'who  draw  back"  unto  perdition;  but    *^**p^Jj'*' 
of  them  that ''  believe  "  to  the  saving  '*  of  the  soul.  *^  «*T*r  ?  s 

®  Lu.  xvm.  8 ; 

a  Pet.  iii.  9. 

*  body  *  custom  •  drawing  nigh  '  rathery  go  on  sinning  !  kIJ^^  J^f 

•  insert  a  •  or^  reception  *®  lit,  indignation,  or^  tierceness  of  fire  Cal.  iii!  xx.' 
1*  rather^  hath  set  at  nought  "  dieth  *•  rather,  on  the  evidence  of  f » P«t-  "• »» 
**  deemed  '*  ///.  common,  or^  unclean  *•  omit  hath  r  Acuxvi.3o, 
1'  or,  is  mine  {as  in  Rom,  xii.  19)                            *•  enlightened  {as  in  vi.  4)        31 : 

^«  rcUher,  conflict  *<>  rather,  in  that,  <?r,  being  made,  and^  becoming  ixhlSl'iL  xV 

'^  reati,  on  them  that  were  in  bonds,  and  ye 

*'  read,  that  ye  have  yourselves  *•  i,e,  possession  •*  the  which 

"  may  **  very  little  "  cometh  shall  "  shall 

*•  ready  my  just  {or,  righteous)  one         •^  he  '^  hath 

••  ///.  of  drawing  back  ••  ///.  of  faith  •*  or^  gaining 
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Chap.  x.  19-39.  For  nearly  four  chapters  the 
argument  has  remained  unbroken  by  those  ex* 
hortations  which  abound  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the 
Epistle.  From  chapter  vii.  i  to  x.  18  the  reason- 
ing is  close  and  continuous  ;  but  the  one  great 
purpose  of  the  Epistle  is  never  absent  from  the 
writer's  mind.  Here  he  resumes  the  appeals  with 
which  the  fourth  chapter  closes,  and  repeats  with 
characteristic  differences,  as  suggested  by  ihe  train 
of  the  tliought,  the  solemn  warnings  of  chapter 
vi.  1-8. 

Vers.  19-21.  Having  therefore  (on  the  grounds 
already  named),  brethrtBn  (again  he  puts  himself 
in  communion  with  those  he  addies&es  as  in 
chapter  iii.),  confidence  by  the  blood  of  JeeiiB 
(see  on  chap.  iii.  6)  in  respect  to  [going]  the  w»y 
into  the  holiest,  a  new  and  living  way  which 
he  first  opened  (or  inaugurated)  for  ns  through 
the  veil,  that  is  to  say  Ids  flesh,  and  having  a 
great  {oiest  (who  is  at  once  Priest  and  King) 
over  the  honse  of  God,  let  us  use  the  way  that  is 
opened  in  joyous  assurance  (22),  let  us  hold  fast 
our  profession  (23)  and  complete  the  graces  of  our 
character,  faith  and  hope  (22,  23),  by  the  love 
which  is  the  crown  of  all  (24).  Through  the  per- 
fection of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  His  position 
in  heaven,  where  He  has  entered  for  us,  we  have 
holy  hlial  confidence  in  approaching  God, — a 
feeling  that  contrasts  with  the  fear  and  bondage  of 
Old  I'eslament  worshippers.  Christ  has  pret^ed 
us  (as  forerunner,  vi.  20),  we  follow  along  the 
way  He  has  formed  and  opened,  knowing  our- 
selves to  be  sanctified  by  the  one  oblation  of  blood 
which  was  shed  on  earth  and  presented  in  heaven ; 
and  so  we  have  access  to  the  holy  place,  which  is 
heaven  itself  (ix.  24) :  there  is  the  throne  of  grace 
(iv.  16),  and  there  Jesus,  the  Minister  of  the  holy 
places  (viii.  2),  appears  for  us.  This  way  is 
further  described  as  a  new  and  livingway, — *  new  ;* 
literally,  '  newly  slain ;'  but  in  common  Hellenistic 
usage  the  meaning  is  'newly  made ; '  and  yet  there 
u  probably  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  it  is  made 
with  blood  and  yet  living, —the  opposite  of  what 
b  lifeless  and  powerless,  —  the  way  opened  by 
Christ  which  leads  and  carries  on  all  that  enter  it 
into  the  home  above.  He  who  is  *  the  Way  and 
the  Life  *  is  not  dimly  described  in  these  half- 
contradictory  words.  —Through  the  veil— tiiat  is, 
his  fiesh,  has  been  diB'erently  interpreted.  The 
thing  to  note  is  that  *  through '  does  not  mark 
the  instrument,  but  the  intervening  hindrance  that 
needed  to  be  removed  or  rent  that  man  might 
enter—the  way  was  through  it  unto  God,  so  that 
the  true  parallel  is  Matt,  xxvii.  51.  Christ  came 
in  'the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  and  for  sin,'  and  it 
is  exactly  the  sin  and  the  sinful  flesh  His  incar- 
nation and  dying  represent,  that  come  between 
us  and  God  ;  and  when  He  died  for  sin,  the  veil 
was  rent ;  and  when  He  ascended  and  entered 
heaven  for  us,  it  was  completely  taken  away. 
Thus  it  is  that  we  are  reconciled  in  the  body  of  his 
flesh  through  death  (Col.  i.  22). 

Ver.  21.  A  great  priest — not  high  priest  chiefly, 
for  which  the  word  high  priest  is  always  used  in  this 
Epistle,  but  a  priest  who  is  enthroned  at  God's 
right  hand — over  the  house  of  God — not  a  servant 
like  Moses  in  the  house  (iii.  5,  6),  but  over  it,  ue. 
over  the  universal  Church,  including  both  the 
heaven  of  glory  (John  xiv.  2)  and  the  Church  on 
earth.  We  are  under  Christ  in  our  earthly  pilgrim- 
age, as  we  shall  be  in  the  home  above ;  and  indeed 
we  have  both  privileges,  for  we  reach  the  inmost 


recesses  of*  the  very  sanctuary  of  God  even  now  by 
faith  and  praver(ver.  22). 

Ver.  22.  Let  ns  draw  near-^very  hindrance 
created  by  God*s  holiness  and  our  own  sin  is  re- 
moved— the  way  is  opened— let  us  come  to  God 
in  loving  trust  and  holy  service ;  and  so  wor- 
shippers are  called  'comers*  (unto  God),  vii.  25, 
x.  I,  xL  6 — with  a  true  heart — free  from  hypocrisy 
and  double-minded ness  and  in  harmony  with  the 
realities  of  the  Gospel  (fohn  i.  9),  being  what  we 
seem  and  seeming  what  we  ought  to  be,  'the 
perfect  heart'  of  Isa.  xxxviii.  3— in  full  aasnr- 
anoe  of  faith,  i,e,  without  any  diffidence  as  to  our 
right  of  approach  or  our  acceptance  througli  the 
entrance  and  presence  of  our  priest.  Hope  and 
love  come  afterwards  (vers.  23,  24),  'these  ihree,* 
the  usual  Pauline  triad  (I  Cor.  xiii.  13 ;  i  Thess. 
*•  3»  .Si  8 ;  Co',  i.  4).  The  three  assurances  of 
Scripture,  of  understanding  (Col.  ii.  2),  of  faith, 
and  of  hope,  are  great  blessings  which  all 
Christians  should  try  and  perfect.  All  the  errors 
and  doulits,  the  discomforts  and  fears,  of  Christian 
men  are  traceable  to  the  defectiveness  of  the^ 
graces.  Israel's  right  of  access  is  not  comparable 
to  ours.  They  were  sprinkled  with  blood  at  Sinai 
(chap.  ix.  19) ;  the  pnests  washed  hands  and  feet 
before  every  sacrificial  service  (I'ix.  xxx.  29),  and 
the  high  priest  washed  his  body  twice  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.) ;  but  these  were  external 
sprinklings  of  blood  and  external  washings,  while 
ours  are  operations  of  grace.  We  are  sprinkled 
as  to  our  hearts,  so  as  to  be  cleansed  f^om  an 
evil  conscience — an  inward  justifying  through 
sprinkling  of  the  bluod  of  Christ  (l  Pet.  i.  2) 
which  was  shed  for  this  very  purpose,  and  is  there- 
fore called  the  blood  of  sprinkling  (chap.  ix.  14)  : 
and  our  bodies  washed  with  pure  water,  with 
reference  still  to  the  divers  washings  of  the  I  aw 
(see  chap.  ix.  10),  whereby  both  people  and  priests 
were  purified  for  approaching  to  God,  but  with 
deeper  significance.  The  blood  under  the  Law 
typified  the  cleansing  of  priest  and  people  from  the 
guilt  of  sin,  and  the  washing  typified  the  cleansing 
of  them  from  the  pollution  and  defilement  of  it ;  so 
our  justification  through  the  blood  of  Christ  is 
inseparable  from  that  mvvard  renewal  which  we 
call  a  new  and  regenerate  nature.  'Hie  faith  that 
justifies  is  always  the  beginning  of  a  holy  character: 
both  are  essential  to  acceptable  service  and  to 
acceptable  fellowship  with  God  (for  the  need  of 
this  double  work,  see  Tit.  ii.  14,  iii.  5).  Some 
commentators  understand  by  the  washing  of  the 
body  the  rite  of  baptism  (Delitzsch,  Alford,  etc.), 
and  it  is  not  improtiable  that  this  may  have  l)een 
in  the  writer's  mind  ;  but  it  is  not  consistent  with 
sound  interpretation  to  make  one  rite  the  antitype 
of  another.  Antitypes  are  spiritual  realities,  and 
if  baptism  is  implied  at  all  it  must  be  baptism  in 
closest  connection  with  the  grace  it  symbolizes  ; 
in  short,  it  must  be  the  spiritual  sigtiificance  of  the 
ordinance  rather  than  the  mere  ordinance  itself. 

Ver.  23.  Thus  forgiven  and  renewed  and 
sprinkled  with  blood,  washed  as  with  water, 
heaven  is  ours,  though  only  in  hope  (Rom.  viii. 
24),  and  what  remains  is  that  we  hold  fast  the 
profession  of  our  hope  (the  undoubted  reading) 
without  wavering.  Those  who  refer  the  previous 
clause  to  baptism  find  here  an  argument  for  that 
view  :  *  hold  fast '  the  hope  which  you  expressed 
when  you  confessed  Christ  in  baptism,  became 
conformed  to  Him  in  His  death,  and  vowed  to 
walk  henceforth  in  ne>»-ness  of  life  (Rom.  vi.  3-15 ; 
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CoL  ii.  12 ;  Gal.  iii.  27) — a  good  sense  ;  and  yet 
confession  is  generally  used  in  this  Epistle  without 
specific  reference  to  baptism  (chap.  iv.  14,  iii.  l), 
and  the  change  of  reading  from  '  faith  *  to  *  hope ' 
points  rather  to  the  view  that  it  is  not  chiefly  the 
baptismal  answer  they  are  to  remember,  but  the 
general  hope  in  Christ  which  their  daily  life  and 
speech  have  avowed  to  the  world.  Their  hope  is 
not  to  'waver,*  but  is  to  be  stedfast  (chap.  iii.  14), 
neither  allured  by  worldly  pleasures  nor  frightened 
by  persecutions,  doubting  neither  the  greatness 
nor  the  certainty  of  the  reward. — For  faithfol  in 
he  that  promised — a  common  Pauline  formula 
(l  Thess.  V.  24  ;  I  Cor.  L  9,  x.  13,  etc.).  A  lying 
god,  a  perjured  god  (chap.  vi.  18),  is  not  the  God 
of  the  covenant  or  of  the  Bible. 

Ver.  24.  And  let  us  (who  have  the  same  right 
of  approach,  the  same  interest  in  one  another's 
holiness,  the  same  common  relation  to  one  Lord — 
all  still  depending  on  ver.  19)  well  oonslder 
(the  weakness,  the  capabilities,  the  dangers,  the 
preciousness  of  the  graces  of  one  another)  to  pio- 
▼oke  unto  love,  etc  (in  the  old  sense  of  calling 
forth — literally,  '  to  the  sharpening  or  quickening 
of  love,*  etc.),  and  kind  beneficent  works  which 
are  its  appropriate  fruit.  Such  provocation  is  the 
only  provocation  the  Gospel  recognises,  and  it 
must  be  carried  on  from  proper  principles  and 
with  Go>pel  motives  so  as  to  confirm  our  faith  and 
hope.  A  loving  Christian  community  striving  for 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel  is  sure  to  be  stedfast  (Phil. 
L  27,  28)— a  loving  temper  is  a  wonderful  aid  to 
faith.  The  connection  between  states  of  heart 
and  belief  is  far  clo-er  than  most  suppose  (ver. 
25),  as  also  is  the  connection  between  faith  and 
the  maintenance  of  fellowship  with  Christians. 

Ver.  25.  Notforsakiog  (theoriginal  is  stronger — 
not  deserting,  not  leaving  in  the  lurch)  the  ai- 
aembling  of  yourselyes  together— a  phrase  fuund 
only  here  and  in  2  Thess.  ii.  I,  *  Our  gathering 
together  unto  Christ.*  The  reference  is  not 
chiefly  to  the  meetings  of  the  Church  as  a  Church, 
but  to  all  the  meetings  of  Christian  brethren 
whereby  brotherly  love  and  kindly  service  are 
promoted — as  the  manner  of  some  is — an  expres- 
sion which  shows  that  it  is  not  of  apostasy  as  yet 
the  writer  isspt:aking,  but  only  of  the  indifference 
which  comes  perilously  near  it  and  is  often  its 
forerunner— but  exhorting  one  another — com- 
forting, strengthening,  entreating,  is  the  meaning 
of  the  term,  both  by  word  and  by  example.  This 
is  part  of  the  pastor's  woik  (Rom.  xii.  i;  2  Tim. 
iv.  2 ;  Tit.  i.  9),  but  not  exclusively.  All  who 
have  know]e<1ge  are  to  admonish  one  another 
(Kora.  XV.  14).  The  same  precept  has  been  given 
before  (chap.  iii.  12,  13),  and  now  it  is  enforced 
by  the  fact  that  'the  day*  was  seen  to  be  ap- 
proaching, the  briefest  description  of  Christ's 
coming  to  judgment,  found  only  here  and  in 
I  Cor.  iii.  13  :  the  day  of  days,  the  last  of  time, 
the  first  of  eternity.  And  yet,  as  this  day  was 
seen  to  be  approaching,  the  immediate  reference  is 
probably  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  of  which 
there  were  signs  already  in  the  earth  and  the  sky 
— the  day  so  lon^^  foretold  (Luke  xxi.  22,  and 
with  its  signs,  viii.  12);  the  day  which  was  to 
end  the  Jewish  Ciiurch  and  Slate,  and  to  punish 
that  people  for  their  rejection  of  the  Messiah  and 
their  persecution  of  His  followers ;  though  perse- 
verance unto  the  end  (Matt.  xxiv.  13)  was  the  only 
way  of  escaping  the  calamities  that  were  coming 
upon  their  nauon,  and  the  still  more  dreadful 


calamities  which  await  those  who,  having  been 
once  enlightened,  apostatize  from  the  Christian 
faith.  '  The  day  of  the  Lord  *  is  at  once  the  day 
of  complete  salvation  and  the  day  of  final  judg- 
ment ;  and  the  expression  may  be  used  in  a  lower 
sense — it  is  the  day  of  great  delivering  mercy,  and 
it  is  the  day  of  dedsive  judgment,  and  the  day  of 
our  death. 

Ver.  26.  For  if  we  sin  wilfully ;  rather,  are 
wilfully  continuing  in  sin.  It  is  a  word  which 
needs  to  be  noted.  First  of  all  there  is  no  'if  in 
the  passage  ;  it  is  stated  as  an  actual  case,  not  a 
supposed  one.  Then  the  emphasis  is  on  *  wilfully ' 
and  on  continuance  in  ^in.  In  a  sense  all  sin  implies 
the  consent  of  the  will  for  a  time ;  and  yet  there  is 
a  distinction.  Paul  was  a  blasphemer  and  a 
persecutor ;  but  he  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief. 
Peter  was  a  true  disciple,  and  nevertheless  he 
denied  Christ  with  curses  and  oaths;  but  not 
wilfully,  rather  apparently  through  passing  fear 
(Matt.  xxvi.  74,  75).  The  expression  seems  taken 
from  Num.  xv.  30,  31,  where  sinning  wilfully  is 
described  as  doing  something  presumptuously, 
with  a  high  hand,  and  by  one  who  despises  the 
Word  of  the  Lord.  The  willing  sinner  is  one 
who  Tin'//  sin.  Nor  is  it  a  single  act  that  is 
denounced,  but  a  permanent  state  (not  an  aori^t, 
but  the  present),  continuance  in  a  sinful  course, 
and  such  continuance  as  implies  apostasy.  More- 
over, it  is  the  state  of  one  who  has  received  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  who  knows  it  to  be 
truth  (not  as  in  Paul's  case,  and  not  as  in  the  c  se 
of  the  murderers  who  cmcified  Christ  ignorantly, 
and  some  of  whom  became  obedient  to  the  faith). 
They  were  enlightened  ;  they  received  the  word 
with  joy;  for  a  while  they  believed  (Luke  viii. 
13).  And  this  'knowledge  of  the  truth,*  it  may 
be  added,  is  found  only  here  in  this  Epistle, 
though  common  in  Paul's  writings.  Such  was 
their  character ;  and  yet  they  gave  up  the  Gospel, 
trod  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  counted  His 
blood  an  unholy,  a  common,  even  a  profane 
thing,  offered  insult  to  the  Spirit  of  grace.  They 
rejected  that  one  sacrifice  which  completed  and 
ended  the  sacrifices  of  the  ancient  Law,  against 
their  better  knowledge,  and  resolved  to  return  to 
their  former  sinful  iile  ;  and  for  them  there  is  no 
longer  remaining  any  sacrifice  for  sin. 

Ver.  27.  The  only  thing  left  ia  a  fearfnl 
award,  an  awful  reservation,  of  judgment  and 
fiery  indignation  (fervour  of  fire — flaming  fire, 
2  Thess.  i.  8 ;  the  heat  of  the  consuming  fire  of 
God  Himself,  chap.  xii.  29),  which  shall  devour 
those  that  oppose.  The  word  'reservation,* 
'  award,*  is  found  only  here  in  the  New  Testament, 
though  the  verb  is  not  infrequent.  It  always  means 
in  common  Greek  reservation  (in  a  literal  or  a 
figurative  sense),  and  this  is  probably  its  meaning 
here.  It  describes  not  what  is  expected,  but 
what  will  certainly  be,  and  in  truth  what  is  already 
in  reserve — *a  reception  of  judgment.* 

Ver.  28.  This  awful  destiny  which  awaits  wil> 
ful  apostates,  judgment  without  mercy,  is  now 
illustrated  and  enforced  from  the  law. — He  that 
hath  despised  (literally,  any  one  having  despised) 
Mosea*  law  dieth  without  mercy  upon  the 
testimony  of  (before)  two  or  three  witneBses— 
not  in  every  case  ;  it  is  simply  a  general  principle. 
Moses'  Law  attached  to  certain  violations  of  it  the 
doom  of  death.  Some  eleven  kinds  of  sin  were 
thus  punished : — wilful  murder,  obstinate  dis- 
obedience to  parents,  blasphemy,  idolatry,  etc. 
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[Chap.  X.  19-39. 


(Deut.  xvii.  2-7).  The  phrases  of  this  verse  are 
taken  from  thi;i  last  instance,  and,  as  the  sentence 
of  deatli  is  said  in  that  case  to  be  carried  out  with 
unusual  severity,  *  without  mercy  *  no  doubt  refers 
to  it.  Idolatry  was  treason  against  Jehovah,  and 
the  idolater  was  an  apostate  from  God.  Apos- 
tasy from  Christ  answers  to  the  wilful,  deliberate 
idolatry  of  the  Law,  and  is  the  sin  condemned  here 
with  a  condemnation  proportioned  to  the  fuller 
light  and  the  greater  privileges  of  the  Gospel. 

Ver.  29.  Of  how  much  sorer  pnniohment  (a 
word  used  only  here,  and  meaning  punishment  in 
vindication  of  the  honour  of  a  broken  law  ;  com- 
pare Acts  xxii.  5).  The  phrases  that  follow 
describe  the  acts  of  the  apostate  Chri.stian. — He 
tramplee  under  foot  (an  expression  of  ruthless 
contempt)  the  Son  of  God — Him  who  has  been 
proved  to  be  above  the  mediator  of  the  old 
covenant,  and  above  angels  and  prophets.  He 
treats  the  sacrifice  of  blood  under  the  covenant  as 
a  common  thing,  nay,  as  a  profane  thing — as  the 
blood  of  one  who  claimed  to  be  what  the  apostate 
now  denies  Him  to  be,  and  who  is,  therefore,  guilty 
of  blasphemy — the  blood,  moreover,  wherewith 
(or  rather  in  which,  i.e,  sprinkled  with  which)  he 
was  ■anctifled  (Lev.  xvi.  19).  What  is  this  but 
the  profanation  of  what  he  himself  admitted  to 
be  most  sacred.  Who  *  was  sanctified  *  ?  Christ, 
who  did  *  sanctify  Himself?  Hardly  ;  for  He  is 
never  said  to  sanctify  Himself  with  his  own  blood; 
and,  moreover,  the  word  *  sanctify '  is  always  used 
elsewhere  in  this  Epistle  in  the  sense  of  cleansing 
from  the  guilt  of  sin  by  the  blood  of  sacrifice 
(chap.  ii.  II,  ix.  13,  xiii.  12).  The  person, 
therefore,  said  to  be  sanctified  is  the  apostate 
himself.  But  in  what  sense?  Not  in  the  sense 
of  the  Divine  purpose  or  will  (Stier — see  chap.  x. 
10),  not  in  the  sense  that  he  tramples  upon  blood 
wherewith  we  believers  are  sanctified  (Calvin)  ; 
but  in  the  sense  tliat  he  himself,  the  apostate,  had 
claimed  and  had  professed  to  be  sanctified  by  it. 
So  all  the  memt>ers  of  the  first  churches  are 
addressed  as  saints  elect,  sanctified  (i  Cor.  i.  2  ; 
I  Pet.  i.  2),  for  this  was  their  professed  character. 
Similarly  Peter  speaks  of  the  fruitless  professor  as 
having  t)een  cleansed  from  his  old  sins  (2  Pet.  i. 
9),  and  of  false  teachers,  who  denied  the  Lord 
that  bought  them  (2  Pet.  ii.  i).  What  men 
seem  to  be,  what  men  claim  to  be,  what 
men  are  commonly  recognised  as  bein^,  is  fairly 

2uoted  as  an  aggravation  of  their  guilt. — They 
ave  done  despite  to  (have  insulted)  the 
Spirit  of  grace— the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Giver  of 
grace.  To  contemn  mercy  and  holiness,  to 
return  insult  to  Him  who  gives  them  grace,  is  the 
sin  of  sins,  for  which,  as  the  man  has  gone  back 
to  his  old  state,  and  continues  in  it,  there  can  be 
no  forgiveness  ;  as  in  a  previous  passage  we  have 
learned  that  neither  is  tnere  renewal  (cp.  vi.  6). 

Ver.  3a  For.  This  punishment  is  certain,  and 
is  fulfilled  and  executed  by  God  Himself.  The 
first  quotation  in  this  verse  foUovrs  neither  the 
Hebrew  nor  the  Greek  text,  but  is  the  exact 
rendering  adopted  by  Paul  in  Rom.  xiL  19.  The 
second  is  taken  from  Deut.  xxxii.  36,  and  from 
the  Psalms.  The  Hebrew  of  the  word  *  judge  * 
has  two  meanings — to  exercise  judgment  in  pun- 
ishing others,  and  to  exercise  judgment  on  behalf 
of  others.  The  second  sense  may  Ije  seen  in 
Ps.  Ixxxii.  3,  4  (compare  margin),  Ps.  xliii.  I, 
I  Sam.  xxiv.  12,  15,  and  is  appropriate  to  the 
passage  in  Deut.  xxxii.  35,  36,  as  well  as  here. 


He  will  execute  judgment  on  behalf  of  His  people^ 
and  against  those  who  become  traitors  and 
blasphemers.  God  is  Judge,  is  the  first  truth; 
and  His  judgment  will  be  executed,  is  the  second. 

Ver.  31.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  faU  into  the 
hands  of  the  living  God.  His  hands  represent 
His  power  for  work,  whether  in  love  or  in  wrath. 
To  fall  into  His  hands  in  faith  is  to  have  pejice  ; 
but  to  fall  into  His  hands  in  punishment  is  dread- 
ful. 

Vers.  32-39.  The  argument  now  takes  a  turn, 
as  in  chap.  vi.  9.  The  writer  hopes  better  things. 
He  bids  them  to  remember  again  and  again  their 
earlier  struggles  and  their  hope  of  a  blessed  reward 
(vers.  32-34).  He  exhorts  them  not  to  give  up 
their  confidence  (ver.  35),  which  needs  patient 
waiting  for  God  (ver.  36);  the  time  required 
for  it,  indeed,  is  short  (ver.  37),  though  it  re- 
quires faith  and  sled  fastness  (ver.  38).  To 
those  who  owe  their  all  to  faith,  and  who  mean, 
God  helping  them,  still  to  believe,  and  so  to 
secure  their  souls  from  the  ruin  that  will  other- 
wise overtake  them,  he  affirms  they  belong  (ver. 

39)- 

Ver.  32.  Call  to  remembrance  (rather,  call  up 
and  keep  in  remembrance)  those  former  days  in 
which,  when  first  enlightened  (as  in  chap.  vi.  4), 
ye  endured,  without  losing  heart  or  hope  (so  the 
word  implies),  a  great  fight  (a  manifest  struggle) 
of  suffering,  /.^.  consisting  in  suffering,  not  with 
suffering  as  your  foe  (ver.  34,  where  it  is  said  that 
they  suffered  with  those  that  were  bound). 

Ver.  33.  Partly  in  that  ye  became  a  spectacle 
of  shame—'  a  theatrical  spectacle ' — a  term  taken 
from  tliose  who  were  exposed  in  the  theatre  to 
shameful  punishment  (i  Cor.  iv.  11) — in  the 
scornful  tannts  (you  suffered)  and  in  active 
persecution,  and  partly  in  that  ye  became 
partakers  (partners)  with  those  who  were  living 
and  suffering  in  this  way.  '1  he  word  '  living ' 
is  not  passive,  but  is  repeatedly  found  in  the 
Epistles  to  describe  the  actual  condition  of  a 
man's  life  (chap.  xiii.  18;  2  Cor.  i.  12;  i  Tim.  iiL 
15).  Such  '  reproach  and  affliction  *  is  recorded 
in  Acts  V.  18,  40,  and  viii.  3,  and  xi.  19,  and  xxii. 
19,  andxxvi.  10,  11,  and  in  the  history  of  Paul 
himself  (Acts  xxi.  27).  All  those  instances  must 
have  been  familiar  to  Hebrew  believers. 

Ver.  34.  For  ye  had  compassion  upon  those 
who  were  in  bonds,  and  ye  also  took  joyfully 
the  spoiling  (the  plundering)  of  your  goods, 
knowing  that  ye  have  yourselves— or  for  your- 
selves—the  alternate  reading  (*in  yourselves*)  is 
certainly  wrong,  and  *  in  heaven  *  is  probably 
wrong,  though  it  makes  a  good  sense,  and  is  im- 
plied in  the  shorter  reading — a  better  and  an 
abiding  substance  (possession.  Compare  Acts  iv. 
32;  Luke  xii.  15,  where  a  form  of  the  same  word 
is  used). 

Ver.  35.  Cast  not  away,  therefore,  your  con- 
fidence  (the  faith  and  hope  and  boldness  with 
which  you  confessed  Chi  1st,  and)  which  hath 
(hath  this  quality — is  among  the  things  that  have) 
a  great  recompense  of  reward. 

Ver.  36.  For  ye  have  need  of  patience— an 
emphatic  word  j  when  used  in  relation  to  sufiering, 
it  describes  the  patient  endurance  which  bears 
all  with  stedfastness  and  hope  ;  when  used  in 
relation  to  active  work,  it  describes  the  *  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing'  (Rom.  ii.  7)  which 
endures  (a  form  of  the  same  word)  to  the  end  ; 
the  former  is  the  commoner  meaning,  and  both 
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seem  to  be  combined  in  this  passage — that  ye 
may  do  the  will  of  God  and  receive  the  promise. 
The  doing  and  the  receiving  are  not  separated  in 
time ;  the  one  crowns  the  other.  *  The  promise  * 
means  the  promised  reward,  which  in  a  sense 
is  already  yours ;  hut  the  full  possession  is  still 
future,  and  the  present  enjoyment  broken  and 
imperfect.  Hence  the  need  of  patience  and 
faith,  as  is  shown  by  Old  Testament  teaching. 

Ver.  37.  For  yet  a  very  little  while— a  phrase 
that  is  taken  from  the  Greek  of  Isa.  xxvi.  20, 
where  it  is  translated,  in  E.  V.,  *for  a  little 
moment'  (literally,  for  a  little  lime,  how  little). — 
He  that  cometh— '  He  that  is  to  come  *— *  the 
coming  One' — the  name  of  Christ  under  both 
economies — He  was  called  *the  coming  One,' 
and  He  is  so  stilL  The  prophecy  is  taken  from 
Habakkuk,  where  it  refers  10  the  vision  of  the 
fall  of  the  Chaldean  monarchy,  a  type  for  the 
time  of  a  great  persecuting  power,  and  of  the 
setting  up  in  immediate  sequence  (as  is  common 
in  prophecy)  of  tlie  Divine  kingdom.  — ^WiU  come 
— tiioagh  it  tarry,  wait  for  it.  1  he  Greek  of 
the  Septua»int  makes  the  object  of  the  vision  a 
person,  and  the  author  of  tlie  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  makes  the  person  the  Messiah.  The 
day  of  Jehovah  in  the  one  covenant  becomes  the 
day  of  the  Lord  in  the  other. 

Ver.  38.  But  (or  now)  my  righteoTiB  one  (he 
who  belongs  to  God's  people)  by  faith  shall 
live.  As  it  is  by  faith  he  first  gets  life  (as  is 
told  us  in  Rom.  i.  16,  17,  and  Gal.  iii.  ii),  so  it 
is  by  faith  that  life  is  preserved  in  the  midst  of 
judgments  and  of  delays  that  are  incident  to 
them. — But  if  he  (A.  Vv  *  any  man  ') — Owen  and 
Gill,  Winer  and  De  Wette,  prefer  *he,'  which  is 


simpler  and  in  harmony  with  the  context ;  the 
same  person  is  described  in  the  two  clauses — 
draw  hack — the  rendering  of  the  Septuagint 
adcfpts  apparently  a  different  reading  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  as  it  does  to  a  small  extent  in  the 
following  clause.  The  reference  of  those  two 
clauses  to  the  same  person  need  create  no 
difficulty.  The  apostasy  of  a  professed  Christian 
is  always  possible,  or  warnings  would  be  needless  : 
not  neces>ariiy  the  apostasy  of  a  true  Christian. 
The  perseverance  of  the  elect  is  one  thing ;  the 
perseverance  of  a  particular  person  is  to  us 
another. 

Ver.  39.  But  we  are  not  of  them  that  draw 
back  unto  perdition  (destruction,  Rom.  ix.  22  ; 
Phil.  i.  28,  iii.  19,  etc.),  but  of  them  tha' 
believe.  *  We ' — the  writer  again  includes  him- 
self with  them  as  true  believers,  though  subject 
to  the  same  law  as  here  is  applied  to  his  own 
case  (*1  keep  my  body  under,  lest,  having 
preached  ihe  Gospel  to  others,  I  should  be 
myself  rejected*).  *That  draw  hack' — *that 
believe ' — each  expression  describes  a  quality  or 
character  which  originates  in  apostasy  or  faith 
respectively.  We  are  not  of  the  character  that 
drawing  back  produces ;  we  are  of  the  cha- 
racter that  faith  produces. —Unto  the  tMtving  of 
thesouL  This  last  phrase  is  very  striking — the 
gaining  of  possession  of  the  soul.  As  the  back- 
slider loses  his  soul,— gets,  instead  of  eternal  life, 
never-ending  death,  whicli  yet  is  not  annihilation, 
— so  the  man  of  faith  wins  back  his  soul  from 
impending  perdition,  gains  a  possession  that  is 
truly  his.  The  man  who  is  not  God's  is  not  even 
his  own ;  his  entire  personality  is  the  slave  and 
the  property  of  another. 


Chapter  Xf.    1-38. 

Reasons  for  Faith. — The  Nature^  Objects,  and  Necessity  of  Faith. — Its  Utility^ 
Power,  and  Blessedness  illustrated,  xi.  1-38. 

I   "\  T  OW  faith  is  the  substance '  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evi- 

a    1^      dence'  *of  things  not  seen.     For  *by'  it  the  elders  «Ro»^^^a4. 

3  obtained  a  good  report*     Through*  faith  we  understand  that  ^\^;,'^'^*'" 
I  ^  the  worlds  were  •  framed  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  things 

4  which  are  seen  were  not '  made  of  things  which  do  appear.  By 
faith  '^  Abel  offered  unto  God  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than 
Cain,  by  which  he  obtained  witness  that  he  was  righteous)  God 
1  estifying  *  of  his  gifts  :  and  by*  it  he  being  dead  '  yet  speaketh. 

5  By  faith  -^  Enoch  was  translated  that  he  should  not  see  death  ; 
and  was  not  found,  because  God  had  translated  him  :  for  before 
his  translation  he  had  this  testimony,**  that  he  pleased  "  God. 

^  or^  confidence  (as  in  iii.  14),  ///.  substance,  or,  what  gives  substance  to 


c  Gen.  1.  I ; 

Ps.  xxxiit.  6; 

Jo.  i.  3 ; 

ch.  1.  a ; 

a  Pet.  lit.  5. 
i/Oen.  It.  4; 

I  Jo.  iii.  12. 

rGen.  iv.  20; 

Mat.  xxiii. 

35 ;  ch.  xii. 

34. 
/Gen.T.S^ 


^  ue,  testimony,  or^  witness  {as  in  ver,  4) 


•  proof  "  in 

•  By  {as  in  vers,  4,  5)  •  have  been 
'  read^  what  is  seen,  and  tr,  hath  not  been 

•  bearing  witness.     Three  ancient  MSS.  read,  he  bare  witness  to  God 

•  through  *®  hath  this  witness  **  hath  pleased 
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6  But  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  him :  for  he  that 
cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder 

7  of  them  that  diligently  seek"  him.     By  faith  'Noah,  being  ^^J^ ^  »i 
warned  of  God  of  things  not  seen  as  yet,  moved  with  fear/* 

*  prepared  an  ark  to  the  saving  r  f  his  house ;  by*  the  which  he  *'  ^'**"^  ** 
condemned  the  world,  and  became  heir"  of  *  the  righteousness  '^**^?"*"' 

8  which  is  by**  faith.     By  faith  *  Abraham,  when  he  was  called  AoSi^t*; 
to  go  *•  out  into  a  place  which  he  should  after  "  receive  for  an    ^*  "^  ^ 
inheritance,"  obeyed  ; "  and  he  went  out,  not  knowing  whither 

9  he  went.     By  faith  he  sojourned  *"  in  the  land  of  promise,  as  in 

a  ^  strange  country,'*  ** dwelling  in  tabernacles"  with  Isaac  and  '5SiS?d^*^ 

10  Jacob,  "the  heirs"  with  him  of  the  same  promise:  for  ^^^^v^^"^^ 
looked  for  '  a  city  which  hath  foundations,**  ^  whose  builder  and  nc^\l'?i, 

11  maker  is  God.  Through"  faith  also  'Sara  herself  received  'Si**l^'"' 
strength  to  conceive  seed,  and  ''was  delivered  of  a  child  when  ^Rev."5Li*a, 
she  was  past  age,  because  she  judged"  him  'faithful  who  had  yGen.xviiig^ 

12  promised.  Therefore"  sprang  there  even"  of  one,  and  'him  xxllV*/** 
as  good  as  dead,  ^so  many  as  the  stars  of  the  sky  in  multitude,  rRouLlvlifi 

13  and  as  the  sand  which  is  by  the  sea-shore  innumerable.     These  tu  iti'^; 
all  died  in"   faith,   "not   having  received   the  promises,  but  «rOen!zxtu\ 
"'having  seen  them  afar  off,  and  were  persuaded  of  them^^  and    Kom.  w.  is. 
embraced  them^^  and  'confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and  wVer.'a;': 

14  pilgrims  on  the  earth.     For  they  that  say  such  things  ■'declare  -^^^i^^?^^ 

15  plainly"  that  they  seek  a  country."     And  truly,  if  they  had    i^^^J^. 
been  it  indful  of  that  country  from  whence  they  came  out,  they    Si^fflf* 

16  might   have   had   opportunity  to  have   returned."      But  now    ,^^J'-*,''* 
they  desire  a  better  country,  that  is,  an  heavenly :  wherefore    [^^"^i- 
God  is  not  ashamed  **  '  to  be  called  their  God :  for  *  he  hath  '  ^"•.iS'rli'- 

13 ;  l!.u.  111. 

17  prepared  for  them  a  city.     By  faith  *  Abraham,  when  he  was    MaJL-^jj^. 
tried,"   offered"   up   Isaac:    and   he  that   had   received   the  ^ph**M|^.* 

18  promises  *  offered  "  up  his  only  begotten  son,  of  whom  "  it  was  ^oin 'iiJuJ ' 

19  said,  *^  That  in  *"  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called :  **  accounting  ^  i^f --I*; 
that  God  '  was  able  to  raise  him  up,  even  from  the  dead  ;  from  ''rSIl^ 

20  whence  also  he  received  him  in  a  figure.**     By  faith  -^  Isaac  '  J^ ,; 

/Gin.  X 

*•  rather^  seek  after  ^*  godly  fear  **  ue.  possessor 

1*  according  to  *•  obeyed  and  went  (///.  to  go) 

"  was  to  *•  <>.  a  possession  *•  omit^  see  note  16 

*®  i.e.  a  temporary  dweller  in  •*  land  that  belonged  to  another 

"  ///.  having  his  home  in  tents  **  possessors 

**  ///.  the  city  which  hath  the  foundations        •*  By        *•  deemed  (as  in  x.  29) 
*'  Wherefore  also  "  omit  even 

'*  according  to  {as  in  note  15),  i.e,  as  men  die  who  had  not  received  the  pro- 
mises, but  believed  in  them  *®  omit  and  were  persuaded  of  them 
*^  read^  having  seen  them  from  afar  and  greeted  them  **  make  it  plain 
*'  are  seeking  after  a  home  (a  fatherland;  of  their  own            •*  to  return 
»*  insert  of  them                       *«  while  tried                      •'  ///.  hath  offered  up 
**  or,  was  offering                    •*  or,  he  to  whom              *•  ^r,  In  simply 
*'  lit.  In  Isaac  shall  a  seed  be  called  to  thee 
^'  he  did  in  a  figure  receive  him 
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21  blessed*'  Jacob  and  Esau  concerning  things  to  come.  By  faith  ^g««Jj  »J^i"- 
Jacob,  when  he  was  a  dying,  'blessed  both**  the  sons  of*g«»-^^"- 
Joseph;  and  *  worshipped,  leaning  upon  the  top  of  his  staff.  'Kx?xii!.V^' 

22  By  faith  'Joseph,  when  he  died,**  made  mention  of  the  depart-  *A«,**vif.'2o. 
ing**of  the  children  of  Israel;  and  gave  commandment  con- j^|j^jj^J^"- 

23  cerning  his  bones.  By  faith  *  Moses,  when  he  was  born,  was  "  f^  *****''• 
hid  three  months  of  his  parents,  because  they  saw  he  was  a  ''SJlSi') 
proper*'  child;  and  they  were  not  afraid  of  the  king's  'com-    ai*°^ 

24  mandment     By  faith  *"  Moses,  when  he  was  come  to  years,*'    S^?iV 

25  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter;  "choosing  ^Kx.x.*i8;39. 
rather  to  suffer  affliction*'  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to    'i'*.Y.'*"* 

26  enjoy  the   pleasures  of  sin   for  a  season  ;    esteeming "  ' the  *Eixi 21, 


reproach   of  Christ"   greater   riches   than   the   treasures  in"  /Ex. xiv. 22, 
Egypt:   for  he  had   respect   unto**  -^the  recompence  of  the    16/17,11.9/ 

27  reward.  By  faith  'he  forsook  Egypt,  not  fearing  the  wrath  of  wjo^h.ri. a©. 
the  king:   for  he  endured,  as  ''seeing  him  who  is  invisible,    vi  23/ 

28  Through'**  faith  'he  kept**  the  passover,  and  the  sprinkling  of  wJ«h  i«..t*. 
blood,  lest  he  that  destroyed  the  firstborn  should  touch  them. /J"d<.iv.6.'9. 

^  X  judie.xiii.i6. 

29  By  faith  'they  passed  through  the  Red  sea  as  by  dry  land:^  ^iu****"*'' 

30  which  the  Egyptians  assaying  to  do*'  were  drowned.  By  faith  ^'Saai.xvi. 
"the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down,  after  they  were  compassed  ^\^^^^ 

31  about  seven  days.  By  faith  "the  harlot  Rahab  perished  not '''^^JJ^^*- 
with  them  that  believed  not,**  when  "'she  had  received**  the  '^"**fsSI"* 

32  spies  with  peace.  And  what  shall  I  more  say?  for  the  time  fSi;.^^.^; 
would  ••  fail  me  to  tell  of  'Gedeon,  and  ^j/^"  ^  Barak,  and  ^Z*'  ;^?5;L!«!^*; 
•  Samson,  and  of^^  *  Jephthae ;  of  *  David  also,  and  '  Samuel,    J  kjiI:;^?'.!! 

33  and  of  the  prophets :  who  through  faith  subdued  kingdoms,  *ia!joKh^! 
wrought  righteousness,  ^  obtained  promises,  'stopped  the  mouths  ,•  j2iJ!*iJ!'^ 

34  of  lions,  -^  quenched  the  violence  •*  of  fire,  '  escaped  the  edge  of  if;.  ',3^, 
the  sword,  *  out  *'  of  weakness  were  made  strong,  waxed  valiant    J  sim'Vui!* 

35  in  fight,**  '  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens.  *  Women  *I'jSS.  xtU. 
received   their  dead  raised  to  life  again :  •*  and   others  were    iv/35. 

'  tortured,**  not  accepting  deliverance ;  *'  that  they  might  obtain  ^x  kI^xU?' 

36  abetter  resurrection:  and  others  had  trial  of  cruel  mockings    xvi'.w; 
and  scourgings,  yea,  moreover  ""of  bonds  and  imprisonment:    xxxh"',*'. 

37  "they  were  stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder,  were  tempted,** -il^rniw/xa: 

a  Chroo. 

*•  insert  both,  or  insert  even  before  concerning  **  each  of  Jf^^*  ^j^^ 

**  drawing  to  his  end  **  ///.  exodus  *'  goodly  Acttvu.58,* 

*•  grown  up  *•  to  be  evil  entreated  *^  deeming  »*•  '»■ 

**  or^  the  Christ  *•  read^  of  *•  looked  away  to 

•*  By  **  or^  hath  made,  i,e.  instituted 

*•  r^a//land  in  Roman  tyfie  as  part  of  the  original  text 

*^  i.e.  trying  to  do  (/it,  of  which  making  trial,  see  the  same  phrase  in  ver.  36) 

••  or^  were  disobedient  *•  having  received  (receiving  as  she  did) 

eo  ^jii  61  ^^|7  2sA  of  ••  power  •'  Gr  from 

•*  mighty  in  war  •'  lit,  by  a  resurrection 

**  ///.  broken  on  the  wheel,  or^  beaten  to  death 


*'  ///.  redemption,  <>.  deliverance  at  the  price  [of  principle] 
••  Tischendorf  suggests  pierced,  or^  burnt 
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were  slain  with  the  sword  :  '  they  wandered*'  about  ^in  sheep-  *Mat"iii*t' 
38  skins  and  goatskins;  being  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented;'*^  ^Qf /zech.jdii.4. 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy :)  they  wandered  in  deserts, 
and  in  mountains,  and  ^ in  dens  and  caves"  of  the  earth. 


f  X  Kin.  xviii. 
4,  XIX.  9. 


•'  went  {not  the  same  word  as  in  ver.  38) 
'^  and  caves  and  in  holes 


'^  evil  entreated  (rtj  in  xiil  3) 


Chap.  xi.  i.  Having  affirmed  that  our  dis- 
tinguishing quality  as  Christians  is  not  apostasy, 
but  faith,  and  that  the  issue  in  our  case  is  not 
perdition,  but  tlie  gaining  of  that  life  of  the  soul 
which  apostasy  threatens,  he  now  proceeds  to 
show  that  faith  is  the  quality  of  the  spiritual  life. 
This  faith  means  the  belief  of  things  still  future  ; 
such  belief  as  makes  them  realities  to  us  :  and  the 
evidence  of  things  unseen,  such  evidence  as 
answers  objections  and  produces  conviction 
(compare  Aristotle's  definition  of  iXiy;^*/).  It 
means,  among  other  things,  patient  waiting, 
heroic  suffering,  and  is  illustrated  by  reference 
to  the  lives  and  history  of  men  of  all  ages  and  of 
every  economy.  The  words  of  this  verse  have 
sometimes  been  regarded  as  a  definition  of  faith, 
or  as  a  description  of  it ;  but  properly  they  are 
no  definition,  for  the  terms  of  each  proposition 
are  not  interchangeable  ;  nor  are  they  a  descrip- 
tion ;  they  ratlier  seize  upon  one  quality  of  faith 
which  is  most  appropriate  for  the  writer's  pur- 
pose, and  help  us  to  understand  what  faith  is  by 
calling  attention  to  properties  not  peculiar  to  it, 
but  still  deeply  significant.  Faith,  then,  has  to 
do  with  what  is  future  and  is  an  object  of  hope, 
viz.  blessing  and  reward.  More  widely,  it  has  to 
do  with  what  is  unseen,  whether  in  the  future, 
the  present,  or  the  past.  Similarly  the  things 
which  it  believes  are  either  historical  facts,  as 
'things*  means  in  chap.  vi.  18,  or  spiritual 
realities,  as  'things*  means  in  chap.  x.  i.  If 
they  are  future  and  are  objects  of  desire,  they  are 
hoped  for ;  and  if  they  are  not  objects  of  hope, 
but  still  believed,  they  are  things  unseen.  All 
are  unseen,  whether  hoped  for  or  not.  So  the 
last  clause  of  the  veree  describes  the  wider  class. 
Faith  gives  weight  and  force  to  what  would  be 
otherwise  unsubstantial ;  and  faith  is  itself,  in  an 
important  sense,  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  it 
believes.  The  feeling  of  the  solid  body  which 
the  hand  sustains  is  itself  a  proof  that  the  body  is 
solid.  The  consciousness  of  the  light  is  decisive 
evidence  that  tbe  sun  has  risen — not  to  others, 
but  to  the  man  himself. 

Ver.  2.  For  in  it.  In  just  such  and  no  other 
faith  all  the  heroes  of  the  older  economy  were 
testified  of,  md  obtained  a  [good]  report — 
became,  through  their  stedfastness  and  amid 
inferior  means  of  grace,  examples  to  the  younger 
generation,  ourselves  (see  ver.  40).  The  forms 
of  expression  used  to  describe  a  life  of  faith  are  all 
instructive.  Here  it  is  *  in  it,'  as  the  region  or 
slate  in  which  the  good  report  and  testimony  was 
gained  ;  later  it  is  *  by  it  *  (vers.  3,  4,  5,  etc.) ; 
•  through  it,'  as  the  instrument — calling  attention 
not  to  *it,*  but  to  some  living  force  which  is 
behind  it  (ver.  33) ;  *  in  accordance  with  it,'  i.e, 
in  such  a  way  as  faith  requires  or  prompts  (vers. 
7,  13).  All  those  phrases  are  common  in  Paul's 
writings—'  out  of  faith  ^—ue,  having  its  origin  in 


faith,  another  of  Paul's  expressions,  is  also  found 
(chap.  X.  38). 

Ver.  3.  Here  begin  the  examples  of  the  power 
and  nature  and  effects  of  faith.  By  faith  we 
know  that  the  worlda  (the  universe)  have  been 
framed  by  the  word  of  God.  *  The  worlds ' — 
all  that  exists  in  time  and  space,  including  time 
and  space  themselves  (see  note  on  chap.   i.  2). 

*  Have  been  framed ' — the  reference  is  to  the 
preparation  and  completing  of  the  world  according 
to  the  design  of  the  Founder.  The  word  is 
translated    'established*    in    Ps.    Ixxxix.    37 — 

*  prepared '  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  16.  *  By  the  word 
01  God  ;'  ue.  His  command.  The  explanation 
is  found  in  Gen.  i.,  where  nine  times  we  read, 

*  God  said  '  .  .  .  *  and  it  was  so.'  It  is  by  faith 
we  understand  that  God  made  the  universe.  The 
word  *  understand '  describes  the  rational  or 
spiritual  act  of  thought  whereby  things  come  to 
be  known  :  that  things  had  an  origin,  that  they 
did  not  originate  themselves,  that  ihey  had  an 
originator  whose  ability,  intelligence,  and  good- 
ness correspond  to  the  qualities  which  we  see  in 
them,  are  conclusions  to  which  our  rational  and 
spiritual  nature  lead  us  (as  we  are  told  in  Rom. 
i.  20).  The  conclusions  are  of  the  nature  of  faith  ; 
for  the  process  was  unseen,  and  the  conclusions 
arc  rather  to  be  believed  than  demonstrated. 
When  the  announcement  is  made,  however,  and 
we  believe  it,  the  mystery  is  comparatively  solved ; 
an  adequate  cause  is  assigned,  and  we  form  a 
conception  of  the  origin  of  things  which  com- 
mends itself  to  our  *  noetic  faculty,  or  perceptive 
understanding,  as  certainly  as  it  commends  itself 
to  our  religious  instinct.  Faith,  thererore,  the 
belief  in  the  unseen,  is  as  certainly  a  principle  of 
natural  religion,  in  its  rudimentary  form  at  least, 
as  it  is  ot  revealed  religion.  It  suggests  the 
solution  of  many  problems.  Without  it  the 
world  itself,  in  its  origin  and  destiny,  is  a  deep 
mystery,  a  maze  without  a  plan. — So  that  what  10 
Been  (the  true  reading,  the  visible  universe  as  a 
whole,  not  many  separate  things)  was  not  made 
(hath  not  come  to  be)  out  of  the  things  which 
appear.  Creation  abounds  in  change  and  in 
development — the  plant  comes  from  the  seed,  and 
each  man  from  the  race  that  precedes  him ;  but 
the  understanding  of  faith  leads  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  at  the  beginning  it  was  not  so.  The 
series  is  not  eternal  or  self-created  ;  God  Himself 
is  the  Creator,  and  to  Him  and  to  His  word  the 
visible  creation  is  to  be  ascribed.  The  clause 
*so  that,'  etc.,  may  mean  the  tendency  of  the 
arrangement  ;  the  arrangement  itself  leads  to  the 
conclusion  ;  or  it  may  describe  the  purpose  of  the 
Creator,  *in  order  that'  what  is  seen  might  be 
understood  to  have  come  from  what  does  not 
appear— viz.,  from  the  Divine  mind  and  plan  ; 
but  the  inter]3retation  given  above  is  the  more 
simple  and  natural. 
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Ver.  4.  A  more  excellent  8acrifice— partaking 
more  of  the  quality  of  a  true  sacrifice  with  refer- 
ence to  what  constitutes  its  excellence.  Cain 
offered  of  his  fruits  what  came  first  to  hand ; 
Abel  offered  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  the 
choicest  and  best.  Cain  expressed  at  most  his 
thankfulness,  and  that  not  hearty  or  profound  ; 
Abers  faith  showed  itself  in  acknowledging  his 
sin  and  in  laying  hold  of  the  Divine  mercy  in 
the  midst  of  what  he  felt  to  be  deserved  wrath  ; 
and  thus  his  offering  was  a  true  sacrifice. — By 
which  (faith)  it  was  witnesBed  of  him  (the  same 
word  is  in  ver.  2)  that  he  was  righteooB.  Wit- 
nessed by  our  Lord  (Matt,  xxiii.  35),  and  later 
by  John  (i  John  iil  12),  but  chiefly  by  God 
HinLself,  as  the  followinj^  clause  shows  : — God 
himself  testifying  of  hiB  gifts  (ihe  very  expres- 
sion in  Gen.  iv.  4)— probably  as  God  testified  in 
other  cases  (Ex.  xiv.  24 ;  I  Kings  xviii.  24,  38), 
by  consuming  and  accepting  the  sacrifice. — And 
by  it  (still  his  faith)  he  oeing  dead  (having 
died),  yet  speaketh  (the  active  voice  is  the  true 
reading).  But  how?  Partly  perhaps  to  us  by 
way  of  encouragement  and  example ;  but  as  a 
similar  phrase  is  used  in  chap.  xii.  24  of  the  blood 
of  Abel  as  speaking  unto  God,  it  seems  at  least 
to  be  part  of  the  meaning  here  that  throu}*h  the 
faith  and  the  offerings  of  Abel,  Abel,  the  first 
martyr,  lives  on  after  ileath  :  through  his  faith  he 
still  speaks  to  God  ;  even  as  Enoch  still  lives, 
who  never  died  at  all. 

Vers.  5,  6.  By  faith  Enoch  was  translated. 
The  language  of  this  verse  is  taken  from  the 
Septuagint  (Gen  v.  22-24).  *He  was  not'  is 
there  rendereil  *  he  was  not  found.*  The  phrase 
*God  took  him'  is  translated  'God  translated 
him ;  *  changed  corniption  into  inconruption, 
the  natural  body  into  the  spiritual.  The  Hel)rew 
phrase,  *he  walked  with  God,'  which  probably 
nad  no  clear  meaning  to  a  Greek,  the  Septuagint 
renders  *he  pleased  God,*  or  strove  to  please 
Him  J  he  lived  a  life  well  -  pleasing  to  Him. 
Nothing  is  said  in  the  Old  Testament  of  his  faith  ; 
but  before  his  translation  is  recorded,  it  is  re- 
corded that  *  he  pleased  God  ; '  and  now  the 
writer  proceeds  to  show  that  faith  was  the 
foundation  of  his  God-accepted  life. 

Ver.  6.  But  faith  is  essential  to  our  well- 
pleasing,  and  therefore  Enoch  had  faith.  Without 
faith  there  is  a  double  diflficulty ;  there  is  no 
complacency  on  the  side  of  God,  who  regards  the 
impenitent  and  unl>elieving  man  as  a  sinner,  and 
on  the  side  of  man  there  is  no  trust.  The  logical 
proof  of  the  need  of  this  faith  is  that  who- 
ever draws  nigh  to  God  to  serve  Him,  or  hold 
communion  with  Him  (see  chap.  vii.  19-25, 
ix.  14),  must  believe  (l)  that  He  is  a  reality 
towards  whom  he  stands  in  closest  relation  of 
love  and  duty,  and  (2)  that  to  those  who  seek 
Him  He  becomes  (not  wi//  become)  the  bestower 
of  a  full  reward.  God's  being  is  a  thing  not 
seen,  His  reward  a  thing  hoped  for;  faith  an 
assured  conviction  of  the  first,  and  a  solid  expecta- 
tion of  the  second. 

Ver.  7.  Three  antediluvians  are  named — Abel, 
the  penitent  and  msrtyr ;  Enoch,  the  prophet 
(Jude  14,  15)  and  saint ;  and  now  is  introduced 
Noah,  the  righteous  and  perfect  man— the  first  man 
to  whom  this  title  is  applied  (Gen.  vi.  9,  com- 
pare Ezek.  xiv.  14-20).  Being  warned  of  God 
(having  received  a  Divine  admonition)  .  .  • 
moTOd    with    godly  fear.    The    word    thus 


rendered  is  a  form  of  the  expression  found  in 
chap.  V.  7.  Its  meaning  depends  in  part  upon 
the  context,  and  varies  from  (mere  prudence)  the 
fear  that  excites  careful  forethought  (Acts  xxiii. 
10)  to  the  filial  reverence  of  our  Lord  Himself 
Here  reverence  for  God,  or  what  is  practically  the 
same  thing,  for  the  message  that  was  given  to 
him,  best  suits  the  passage.  The  rendering, 
taking  forethought  (Delitzsch,  Alford),  separates 
the  quality  from  the  faiih,  and  describes  worldly 
caution  rather  than  Christian  grace.  When  things 
unseen  and  fearful  are  revealed,  faith  believes 
them,  and  fears  accordingly.  Faith  works  by 
fear  in  such  cases,  as  it  works  by  love. — By  which 
faith  he  condemned  the  world— not  by  the  ark 
(Chrysostom,  Calvin,  etc) ;  though  this  is  true : 
only  it  is  feeble,  and  it  is  of  faith  the  whole 
chapter  treats — by  which  faith,  as  shown  in  this 
way,  is,  however,  the  full  thought.  He  con- 
demned the  world,  showing  how  the  world  ought 
to  have  regarded  the  warnings  God  gave,  and 
how  guilty  they  were  in  disregarding  them.  The 
penitence,  faith,  and  holiness  of  godly  men  all 
condemn  their  opposites,  and  excite  the  hatred  of 
bad  men  on  that  eround. — ^And  became  heir 
(possessor)  of  the  ri^teousness  which  is  accord- 
ing to  faith — the  righteousness  which  owes  its 
quality,  as  it  owes  iis  origin,  to  faith.  All  these 
expressions  are  intensely  Pauline ;  and  it  is 
instructive  also  to  note  that  the  great  doctrine  of 
righteousnc5is  by  faith,  which  is  not  the  main 
subject  of  the  Epistle,  must  have  been  familiar  to 
all  its  readers. 

Vers.  8-22.  From  the  elders  of  the  antediluvian 
world  the  writer  now  appeals  to  the  e  ders  of 
Israel,  the  great  men  who,  under  God,  founded 
the  Jewish  state.  Theirs  also  was  a  condition 
of  patient  trust,  and  ultimately  of  blessed  reward. 

Ver.  8.  By  faith  Abraham,  when  being 
called — the  reading,  Ae  who  is  calLdy  has  less 
authority  than  the  common  text,  though  it  makes 
a  good  sense — *  he  who  is  calletl  the  father  of 
nations' — obeyed  and  went;  his  confidence 
showing  itself  in  this  way.-  And  he  went  out,  not 
knowing  whither  (where)  he  was  going.  When 
Abraham  left  Chaldea  he  had  no  premise ;  that 
was  given  afterwards  in  Canaan  (Gen.  xii.  7). 
In  Noah  faith  showed  its  power  by  the  feeling 
it  produced ;  in  Abraham  by  obedience.  It 
works,  if  it  be  true,  now  through  feeling, — fear, 
love  ;  and  now  in  an  obedient  life. 

Ver.  9.  By  faith  he  received  the  promise,  and 
still  waited  tor  the  fulfilment  of  it.  l*y  faith  he 
■ojonmed  (a  temporary  resident  only)  in  the 
land  of  promise  (which  God  had  given  him)  aa 
(if  it  were)  anothex^s  (and  not  his  own),  having 
his  home  in  tents— tents  without  foundation — 

{)itched  to-day,  struck  to-morrow.  His  whole 
ife,  therefore,  was  a  life  of  promise  unfulfilled,  and 
so  of  patient  waiting  for  God's  time  and  at  God's 
disposal. 

Ver.  10.  For  (the  reason  of  his  being  a  sojourner 
only)  he  looked,  or  waited,  for  a  city  which 
hath  foundations,  whose  Builder  (the  word  im- 
plies the  skill  employed  in  building — the  skill  of 
the  architect  who  forms  the  plan,  as  the  following 
word  implies  rather  the  labour  of  erecting  it)  and 
ICaker  is  God.  The  contrast  here  is  first  between 
tents,  which  are  easily  removed,  and  a  permanent 
home,  and  then  between  an  earthly  tent  and  the 
city  of  the  living  God,  of  which  we  read  in  chap, 
xii   22  and   chap,   xiil    14.      Abraham's  £uth 
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loolced  forward  to  a  home  for  himself  and  his 
descendants  in  Canaan,  in  the  earthly  Jerusalem, 
with  its  foundations  in  the  holy  mountains 
(Ps.  Ixxxvii.) ;  and  then,  l)eyond  Canaan  and  his 
mortal  life,  to  the  heavenly  reality,  of  which 
Jerusalem  was  the  type— a  double  Jerusalem,  the 
one  below  and  the  other  above ;  of  which  Jews 
had  some  knowledge,  and  devout  Jews  had  strong 
hope,  long  before  the  Gospel  had  thrown  fuller 
li^ht  upon  these  themes. 

Ver,  II.  And  what  is  true  of  Abraham,  the 
father  of  the  faithful,  is  true  also  of  Sarah,  who 
was  emially  the  ancestor  of  the  chosen  race. 
Sarah  neraelf,  not  *  who  had  so  long  doubted ' 
(Uleek,  etc.),  for  the  writer  is  not  dealing  with  the 
difficulty  of  faith,  but  with  the  necessity  for  it. 
The  expression  is  nothing  but  an  extension  of  the 
lesson  of  the  previous  verse  to  a  new  and  con- 
nected instance  : — Sarah  likewi.se.  The  expres- 
sion is  very  common  in  Luke. — And  when  she 
was  past  age  (literally,  'and  that  contrary  to  the 
time  of  life ') — an  additional  difficulty  ;  and  yet, 
in  spite  of  her  barrenness,  her  age,  her  former 
incredulity  (for  she  had  laughed  at  the  promise  in 
the  first  instance),  she  believed,  and  therein  found 
a  large  reward. — ^Deeming  (as  in  chap.  x.  29  and 
xi.  26,  and  to  be  distinguished  from  the  'account- 
ing '  of  ver.  19)  him  faithful. 

Ver.  12.  Wherefore  also  (a  common  Pauline 
expression,  Rom.  iv.  22  and  xv.  22,  etc.)  from 
one  (the  emphatic  part)  sprang^  there,  etc. — from 
a  single,  nay  a  lifeless,  source  sprang  there  a 
race  like  the  dust  of  the  earth  (Gen.  xiii.  16),  the 
stars  of  the  heaven,  the  sand  on  the  lip  (the 
margin)  of  the  sea,  innumerable ;  and  tiirough 
faith  Abraham  became  the  father  and  Sarah  the 
mother  of  them  all. 

Vers.  13-16.  The  one  attribute  of  the  faith  of 
all  these  men  is  that  it  continued  till  death.  In 
faith  (rather,  consistently  with  it,  still  looking 
forward  to  a  glorious  future  as  yet  unrealized). — 
These  all  (from  Al>raham  downwards,  as  is  clear 
from  ver.  15)  died  as  not  having  received  the 
promises  (often  repealed,  and  containing  blessings 
of  many  kinds — hence  the  plural ;  the  promises 
which  they  did  not  receive  are  the  '  things  pro- 
mised,' as  in  chap.  ix.  15  and  Acts  i.  4),  hut  as 
baying  seen  them  from  afar,  and  greeted  (or 
saluted)  them,  and  having  confessed,  as  Abraham 
did,  and  Jacob  (see  references).  They  saw  their 
home  all  through  their  lives ;  and  even  when 
they  were  dying  they  saw  their  homes  from  afar, 
and  greeted  them  'though  distant  still.' 

Ver.  14.  For  (they  proved  that  they  lived  and 
died  in  faith)  they  who  say  of  themselves  that 
they  are  aojonraerB  (Gen.  xxiii.  4)— of  their  life 
that  it  is  a  pilgrimage  (Gen.  xlvii.  9),  a  wander- 
ing in  a  foreign  land,  make  it  plain  that  it  is  a 
fatherland,  a  true  home,  tiiey  are  seeking,  and 
not  the  home  they  have  left  in  the  country  of 
Terah,  or  elsewhere. 

Ver.  15.  And  if  indeed  they  were  thinking  of 
(or  mentioning,  as  in  ver.  22)  that  home  whence 
they  came  out,  they  might  have  had  opportunity 
to  return. 

Ver.  16.  But  now  (the  case  is  that,  sec  chap, 
viii.  6)  they  desire  a  better,  that  is,  a  heavenly 
(home) ;  wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed  of  them, 
to  be  called  their  God.  Of  old  He  honoured 
them  as  His  friends;  Himself  added  to  names 
which  describe  His  essential  nature.  His  being, 
and  His  almightiness,  the  surname  '  the  God  of 


Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob ;  *  acknowledged 
it  when  given  to  Him  by  the  patriarchs  (Gen. 
xxxii.  9);  and  now  lie  acknowledges  the  same 
name,  and  acknowledges  the  continuance  of  the 
same  relation  (the  force  of  the  present  tense), 
showing  their  continued  life  and  His  own  con- 
tinued uivour  ;  and  the  proof  of  all  (partly  perhaps 
the  reason  but  rather  the  prooQ  is  that  He  pre- 
pared for  them  a  permanent  home  above — not  a 
tent  but  a  city  of  His— and  welcomed  them  there. 
Whether  all  this  was  foreseen  by  the  patriarchs 
has  been  much  questioned.  There  may  be  a 
fulness  of  meaning  here  which  the  patriarchs  did 
not  reach ;  but  in  substance  they  believed  that 
the  promise  given  them  was  the  promise  of  a 
future  home,  a  promise  connected  in  part  with  an 
earthly  heritage ;  but  their  desire  was  for  the 
presence  and  blessing  of  Him  who  was  tiieir  trust, 
and  with  whom  they  hoped  to  be  when  their 
earthly  pilgrimage  was  ended.  Less  than  that 
fails  to  explain  the  language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  it  fails  to  recognise  the  clear  teaching  of 
the  New. 

Ver.  17.  Thus  they  lived  and  died.  The 
writer  now  returns  to  particular  instances,  in 
order  to  illustrate  not  the  final  results,  hut  the 
power  and  heroic  deeds  of  the  faith  which  was 
thus  honoured.  By  faith  Abraham  being  tried 
(his  trials  were  long  continued),  hath  offered  up 
(the  purpose  of  his  heart  was  complete,  and  has 
abiding  results)  Isaac ;  and  (intensive — nor  only 
Abraham,  Isaac,  but— yea)  he  that  had  gladly 
received  (literally,  accepted,  welcomed  as  with 
open  arms)  the  promises  was  offering  up  his 
only  -  begotten  son.  The  tense  now  recalls 
attention  to  the  literal  fact ;  the  work  was  begun 
— a  marvellous  act  of  faith  ;  it  was  against  nature 
— nay,  even  against  what  seemed  the  Divine 
purpose ;  for  it  was  through  this  son  the  nations 
were  to  be  blessed. 

Ver.  18.  Evenhe  to  whom  ('whom'  refers  in 
the  Greek  to  Abraham,  not  to  Isaac,  and  there- 
fore it  is  'to  whom,'  not  with  respect  to  (oQ 
whom)  it  was  said,  In  Isaac  (through  and  in 
descent  from  him)  shall  there  be  named  to  thee 
a  seed>— only  his  descendants  shall  be  (and  shall 
be  known  as)  Abraham's  seed.  To  be  called,  is 
generally  used  in  Scripture  with  one  of  two 
senses, — *  to  have  the  name,'  or  really  to  be. 
Sometimes,  as  here,  the  two  senses  are  com- 
bined. 

Ver.  19.  And  the  reason  was  that  he  reckoned 
the  faithfulness  of  God  to  be  safe  in  the  keeping 
of  His  almightiness ;  he  believed  that  God  would 
keep  His  word,  even  if  it  was  necessary  for  Him 
to  effect  a  resurrection  from  the  dead.  The 
statement  is  quite  general ;  and,  though  applied 
to  Isaac  by  implication,  it  is  a  universal  truth. 
Whence— and  Ironi  the  dead  he  did  receive  him 
back  (used  of  captives  delivered — of  hostages  sent 
home),  not  in  a  literal  resurrection  indeed,  but  in 
what  was  an  equivalent ;  the  faiher^s  heart  was 
as  resignetl,  and  the  bitterness  of  the  separation 
was  as  complete.  Whether  this  is  all  has  been 
much  disputed.  Perhaps  'in  a  figure'  has  a 
further  reference  to  '  the  ram  '  whicti  was  offered 
in  his  stead— the  victim  of  God's  providing,  while 
the  son  was  set  free  ;  or  possibly  the  whole  trans- 
action may  be  a  figure  of  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  our  Lord. 

Ver.  20.  Nor  is  faith  restricted  to  trial*  it 
realizes  blessing  also.     By  faith  Isaac  blessed 
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Jacob  (the  heir  of  the  greater  promise)  and  Eeaa 
too  (the  two  articles  of  the  original  call  attention 
to  distinct  acts)  even  concerning  things  to  come 
— the  act  of  faith  and  of  prophetic  faith.  The 
blessing  and  the  prayer  of  faith,  proceeding  as 
they  do  from  a  mind  instructed  by  the  Divine 
mind,  and  from  a  will  in  harmony  with  the 
Divine  will,  bind  even  God,  and  control  the 
future  destinies  of  him  on  whose  behalf  they  are 
offered. 

Ver.  21.  By  faith  Jacob,  when  dying,  bleoed 
each  of  the  sons  of  Joeeph.  The  dying  acts  of 
the  two  patriarchs  are  connected  together  as 
worshippers  (Gen.  xlvii.  31).— He  worahipped 
on  the  top  of  hia  ataif.  'Ihe  history  explains 
this  allusion.  Jacob  had  arranged  with  his  son 
for  his  (iwn  burial  in  the  distant  land  of  Canaan 
(itself  an  act  of  faith),  recognising  in  Canaan  the 
future  home  of  his  posterity.  When  Joseph  had 
given  the  promise,  Jacob  showed  the  energy  of 
his  faith  by  the  energy  of  his  thankfulness. 
Though  dying,  he  rose  in  his  bed,  leaned  on  his 
staff  (the  statl^  perhaps,  of  which  he  spoke  long 
before,  Gen.  xxxii.  10),  and  bowed  in  worship 
(this  is  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew,  Gen. 
xlviii.  2)  to  the  God  who  had  now  fulfilled  all 
his  dciiires.  The  same  word  (written  'staff') 
means,  with  other  vowel  pointing,  *  bed  ;  *  and, 
as  the  older  Hebrew  text  had  no  vowel  points, 
the  Sepiuagint  has  one  rendering  and  the  English 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  another.  The 
writer  adopts  the  version  of  the  Septuagint.  If 
the  EngliNh  ver^itm  be  retained,  it  means  that  he 
worshipped,  leaning  on  (with  his  face  towards) 
the  l)cd.     (See  Isa.  xxxviii.  2  ) 

Ver.  22.  This  dying  act  of  Jacob's  recalls  the 
like  faith  of  Joseph.  By  faith  Joseph,  when 
drawing  to  his  end,  made  mention  of  the 
ezodua  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  and  made  his 
brethren  swear  that  his  bones  should  rest  in  the 
land  of  promise  ;  an  expression  at  once  of  his 
faith  and  of  his  love  for  tlioi>e  who  were  the  heirs 
:>{  that  promise.  Centuries  later  Moses  carried 
his  bones  out  of  Egypt  (Ex.  xiii.  19),  and  the 
burial  of  them  in  Shechem  is  recorded  in  the 
closing  verses  of  the  Book  of  Joshua.  All  this 
had  deeper  meaning.  He  would  be  buried  where 
they  were  buried,  because  is  God  was  their 
God. 

Ver.  23.  Thus  far  the  writer  has  been  dealing 
with  examples  of  faith  in  Genesis  alone.  The 
examples  are  few  compared  with  all  recorded  in 
that  book,  but  they  are  very  striking  and  noble, 
llie  history  and  character  of  Moses  naturally 
occupy  a  chief  place  in  the  following  verses. 
From  the  first  he  was  a  child  of  faith.  His 
parents  hid  him  three  months,  noting  his  comeli- 
ness (Acts  vii.  20),  and  hoping  apparently  that 
God  mii^iit  use  him  as  He  had  used  Joseph,  to  be 
the  deliverer  of  their  people.  They  therefore 
disregarded  the  king's  ordinance,  and  did  their 
duty,  looking  for  Divine  succour. 

Vers.  24-28.  Mark  the  successive  expressions 
of  his  faith.  When  he  was  grown  up  he  refused 
the  name  and  dignity  of  a  member  of  the  royal 
family,  prelerring  to  suffer  with  the  people  of 
God  rather  than  enjoy,  with  godless,  idolatrous 
Egyptians,  such  fleei'ng  pleasures  as  sin  provides. 
Deeming  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches 
than  the  treaanre  of  Egypt  The  reproach 
which  typical  Israel  suffered  is  called  the  reproach 
of  Christ ;  as  Paul  calls  the  sufferings  of  Christians 


the  sufferings  of  Christ  (Col.  i.  24 ;  2  Cor.  i.  5), 
u€.  of  Christ  dwelling  and  suffering  in  His  Church 
as  in  His  body.  In  the  true  Church  of  every  age 
the  eternal  Christ  ever  lives  and  reigns,  though 
when  Moses  suffered  He  was  still  to  come,  appear- 
ing chiefly  in  the  types  and  prophecies,  while 
really  dwelling  among  ihem.  And  the  reason  is 
that  he  looked  away  from  the  suffering  to  the 
Divine  reward,  his  life  and  acts  beine  moulde.l 
and  guided  by  his  hopes.  —  By  faiUi  he  lelt 
Egypt,  not  fearing  the  wrath  of  the  king.  The 
reference  here  has  been  supposed  to  be  to  his 
flight  into  Midian  after  the  slaughter  of  an 
Egyptian  ;  but  then  it  is  said  that  he  did  fear 
(hx.  ii.  14).  The  natural  explanation  is  that 
the  words  describe  his  abandonment  of  all  his 
Egyptian  hopes  (not  that  he  fled  from  Egypt,  but 
gave  it  up),  not  fearing  the  wrath  which  the 
desertion  of  his  post,  and  the  bitter  feeling  of 
Pharaoh  against  the  people  whom  he  was  joining 
would  certainly  excite  — For  he  endured  (he  was 
stedfast)  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible,  or,  the 
king  who  is  inyisihle  (i  Tim.  i.  17).  The  wrath 
of  an  earthly  sovereign  was  nothing  10  him,  when 
assured  of  the  grace  and  protecti<m  of  the  King  of 
kings.— 'By  faith  he  hath  kept  the  Passover,* 
i.e.  he  celebrated  it,  as  the  verb  always  means, 
and  instituted  it,  as  the  sense  rather  implies.  Both 
thoughts  seem  to  be  here.  *  By  faith,  because  he 
believed  that  the  destroyer  would  pass  over  and 
not  hurt  the  chosen  people,  and  that  a  complete 
exodus  from  the  land  of  their  captivity  was  at 
hand  ;  as  by  faith  in  a  coming  Deliverer  it  was 
intended  that  it  should  continue  to  be  observed. — 
And  the  effusion  of  blood,  viz.  on  the  lintel  and 
door-posts.  The  effusion  was  made  by  means  of 
a  branch  of  hyssop,  and  so  sprinkling  has  come 
to  be  a  rendering  of  a  word  which  properly 
means  effusion.  In  this  sprinkling  or  applica- 
tion of  the  blood  lies  the  atoning  power  of  the 
Passover,  as  in  the  case  of  the  great  Antitype ; 
it  is  not  the  blood  shed,  but  the  blood  as  applied 
through  faith,  that  speaks  peace  an  secures  for- 
giveness. 

Ver.  29.  That  awful  night  is  followed  by 
a  glorious  deliver.nnce.  By  faith  they  passed 
through  (the  verb  is  used  of  crossing  in  any  way) 
the  Bed  Sea.  God  by  a  strong  east  wind  made 
a  passage  throu(;h  the  water,  and  in  faiih  the 
Israelites  entered  as  by  dry  land,  assured  of  their 
safety.  The  Egyptians  tried  (either  the  sea  or  the 
seemingly  dry  land)  as  an  uncertain  experiment, 
and  were  swallowed  up. 

Ver.  3a  The  writer  now  leaves  the  Book  of 
the  Law  for  the  Book  of  Joshua,  the  record  of  the 
conquest  of  the  land  and  of  the  complete  fulfil- 
ment of  the  ancient  promise.  By  faith  (of  Joshua 
and  the  whole  people,  the  correlative  of  that 
Divine  power  which  really  did  the  deed)  the 
walls,  etc.  As  the  great  deliverance  from  Egypt 
was  effected  by  faith  and  the  boldness  it  produced, 
so  the  first  victory  in  Canaan  was  achieved  by 
persevering  faith,  the  wall  having  been  compassed 
about  for  seven  whole  days  (see  Josh.  vi.). 

Ver.  31.  Nor  does  previous  personal  character 
hinder  its  power,  or  previous  separation  from  the 
covenant  people.  Ly  faith,  as  shown  in  her  con- 
fession, *  Jehovah  is  God  in  heaven  above  and  in 
the  earth  beneath,'  *and  He  hath  given  you  the 
land '  (JoNh.  xi.  9).— Eahab  the  harlot  and  a 
Canaaniie,  perished  not  with  those  who,  having 
heard  ol  Clod's  miraculous  dealings  on  behalf  of 
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Israel  (Josh.  ii.  lo],  persisted  in  their  defiance,  and 
refused  submission.  Her  faith  showed  its  reality 
(see  Jas.  ii.  25)  in  her  receiving  and  protecting 
the  spies,  and  found  its  reward  in  her  preservation, 
and  finally  in  her  becoming  an  ancestress  of  our 
Lord.  *  When  she  had  received '  in  the  Autho- 
rised Version  represents  the  expression  of  her 
faith  (properly  'receiving  as  she  did'),  as  if  it 
were  prior  to  the  faith  ;  it  was  really  its  result, 
or  more  properly  the  working  of  the  faith  itself. 
A  careful  attention  to  the  tenses,  and  to  the 
absence  of  the  article  whereby  this  clause  is  closely 
connected  with  the  preceding,  would  be  sufficient 
of  itself  to  reconcile  the  teaching  of  Paul  and 
James. 

Ver.  32.  What  thall  I  lay  more  f  for  time  will 
fail,  etc.  The  groups  named  in  this  verse  are 
really  two ;  and  though  there  are  various  readings 
as  to  the  connecting  particles,  they  necessitate  no 
change.  The  chronological  order  of  the  names 
would  be,  Barak,  Gideon,  Jephthah,  Samson ; 
Samuel,  David.  Samuel  is  probaI)ly  put  last  to 
connect  his  name  with  the  prophets,  to  which 
class  he  belongs  (see  Acts  iii.  23) ;  and  Gideon 
and  Samson  are  probably  put  before  Barak  and 
Jephthah  respectively,  because  they  are  of  greater 
celebrity  ss  men  of  faith.  The  characteristic 
exploits  of  each  will  be  found  in  the  passages 
named  in  the  margin. 

Ver.  33.  Who  through  faith.  The  'who' 
refers  both  to  those  named  and  to  others  like 
tliem  ;  the  introduction  of  the  previous  enumera- 
tion {*time  will  fail,'  etc)  being  praciicaliy  a 
rhetorical  equivalent  for  *elc.*  in  English  ;  and 
the  *  through  faith ''applying  to  all  that  is  said  to 
the  end  of  ver.  34.  Throngh  faith  (not  Mn  *  or 
*  according  lo '),  the  expression  for  the  last  time 
in  this  chapter,  and  sp.cially  appiopriate  as 
describing  the  instrument  by  which  those  great 
works  were  accomplished.  How  it  sustained  also 
in  sufTerinji;  is  recorded  in  the  later  verses,  35-38. — 
Subdued  kingdomi— true  of  all  the  judges  named, 
as  it  Jsof  Samuel  and  David.— Wrought  righteous- 
neas  is  specially  true  of  David,  the  righteous 
king  (2  Sam.  viii.  15,  etc.)i  and  of  Samuel,  the 
righteous  judge  (i  Sam.  xii.  4). — Obtained 
promiBes,  i.f,  obtained  the  fulfilment  of  them,  not 
indeed  of  the  great  promise  of  all  (see  ver.  40), 
but  of  the  lesser  proini-es  which  God  fulfilled  to 
the  prophets  themselves.  Joel,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Daniel,  all  saw  the  partial  fulfilment  of  things 
they  foretold. — Stopped  the  mouths  of  lions — 
true  in  part  of  Samuel  and  David,  and  specially 
of  Daniel,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  an  angel  shut 
the  mouths  of  the  lions,  because  he  believed  in  his 
God  (Dan.  vi.  22,  23). 

Ver.  34.  Quenched  the  power  of  fire  (not  the 
fire,  which  still  burnt,  but  the  power  of  ii) ;  true 
of  Shadrach  and  his  companions. — Escaped  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  as  m  the  case  of  Elijah 
(i  Kings  xix.  I,  etc.),  Elisha(2  Kings  vi.  14,  etc.), 
Jeremiah  (Ter.  xxxvi.  26,  etc.).— Out  of  weakness 
were  made  strong,  as  in  the  case  of  Samson 
(Ju<lg.  xvi.  28,  etc.),  and  David,  whose  most 
plaintive  Psalms  end  often  in  thanksgiving. — 
Waxed  (became)  mighty  in  war— true  of  many 
heroic  men  under  the  judges  and  during  the 
monarchy.— Turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the 
aliens— a  word  used  in  the  Sepiuagint  of  the 
Gentiles — true  of  Gideon  and  the  Midianites,  and 
of  Jonathan  an<l  the  Philistines.  It  is  pr*>bal>le, 
however,  that  these  last  clauses,  without  excluding 
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those  older  deeds  of  faith,  refer  mainly  to  the 
later  history  of  Israel  after  the  close  of  the  Old 
Testament  canon.  They  find  a  striking  fulfilment 
in  the  Maccabaean  age.  It  is  certain  that  some  of 
the  sufferings  spoken  of  in  the  next  group  of 
verses  are  found  only  in  that  age ;  and  the  ex- 
pressions of  ver.  34  seem  taken  from  the  First 
Book  of  the  Maccabees  (compare  1  Mace.  iii.  3, 
i.  38,  ii.  7,  etc.).  No  doubt  the  faith  of  these 
later  heroes  was  sometimes  of  a  lower  type,  raiher 
patriotic  than  theocratic,  the  result  ot  a  noble 
enthusiasm  as  much  as  of  trust  in  the  living  God ; 
but  in  other  cases  it  was  true  and  Divine ;  while 
the  struggles  between  the  holy  and  atheistic 
nations,  which  the  book  descrilies,  seem  referred 
to  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  as  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest. 

Vers.  35-38.  What  faith  has  done  we  have 
seen  ;  what  it  helps  men  to  suffer  is  now  told  us. 
Women  receiyed  (back)  their  dead  raised  to 
life  again  (literally,  by  a  resurrection,  which  is 
iegardc<l  as  the  cause  or  origin  of  their  so  receiv- 
ing them),  true  of  the  widow  of  Sarepta  and  of 
the  Shunamite.  —  And  others  were  tortured 
(broken  upon  the  wheel).  The  word  here  used 
(a  wheel  or  drum-head  on  which  the  victim  was 
stretched  and  beaten  to  death)  shows  that  the 
reference  is  to  Eleazar  (2  Mace.  vi.  18-31),  and 
the  heroic  mother  and  her  seven  sons  mentioned 
in  chap.  vii.  Fuller  details  of  the  same  mar- 
tyrdom are  given  in  the  so-called  Fourth  Book 
of  Maccabees,  sometimes,  though  erroneously, 
ascril>ed  to  Josephus.— Not  accepting  (rejecting 
would  be  more  exact)  the  deliverance  which  was 
offered  them  at  the  price  of  their  principles  (so  the 
original  means),  in  order  that  they  might  obtain 
a  TOtter  resurrection  than  the  mere  return  to 
the  present  life.  *  The  king  of  the  world  shall 
rai^e  us  up,*  they  said,  'unto  everlasting  life' 
(2  Mace.  vii.  9,  etc.). 

Ver.  36.  Otiiers  had  trial  (experience)  of  cruel 
mockings  and  scourgings.  l*he  allusion  again 
is  to  the  Maccabees  (2  Mace.  vii.  7-10). — xea, 
moreover  (a  harder  thing,  because  of  the  continu- 
ance and  depressing  influence  of  it),  of  bends 
of  imprisonment  — perhaps  with  reference  to 
Jonathan  (i  Mace.  xiii.  12),  or  to  lianani, 
Micaiah,  and  especially  to  Jeremiah  (see  refer- 
ences). ^ 

Ver.  37.  They  were  stoned,  as  was  Zechariah, 
the  son  of  Jehoiada,  the  last  martyr  memioned  in 
the  Old  Testament  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  20-22),  as  Abel 
was  the  first.  Jeremiah  is  aUo  said  to  have  been 
stoned  to  death  at  Tahpanhes  (Daphne)  in  Egvpt. 
—They  were  sawn  asunder,  as  was  IsaiaV  by 
Manasseh.  —They  were  tempted.  This  word  reads 
feeble,  standing  as  it  does  in  the  midst  of  three 
descriptions  of  violent  death.  A  similar  word 
means,  *  they  were  burnt ;  *  another,  *  they  were 
mutilated  ;  *  and  there   is  evidence,   though  not 

Preponderating,  for  the  omission  of  it  altogether, 
f  it  is  genuine,  *  they  were  experimented  upon  * 
is  a  possible  rendering,  and  makes  a  fairly  con- 
sistent sense.  As  it  is  now  rendered,  it  means 
that  in  addition  to  a  cruel  death  they  were,  all 
through,  offered  relief  if  ihey  would  only  abandon 
their  faith.— They  were  slain  with  the  sword 
(literally,  they  died  by  the  murder  of  the  sword) — 
true  of  Urijah  in  Judah  (Jer.  xxvi.  23),  and  quite 
common  in  Israel  (i  Kings  xix.  10,  etc.).— They 
went  about.  The  writer  now  returns  from  the 
various  kinds  of  death  they  suffered  to  their  life- 
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long  conflicts— they  were  wandoren,  deititate,     tain,  ending  in  chambers) ;  in  bolflf,  openings  of 

qpprened,  evil  entreated.  any  kind — true  of  Elijah  at  Horeb^  of  Elisha  at 

Vcr.  38.    ...    In  CftTef  (clefts  of  the  moon-     Cannel,  and  of  the  propheU  hidden  by  Obadiah. 


Chapter  XI.  39-XII.  29. 

Reasons  for  Patience^  xi.  39-xii.  1 1. — Practical  Exhortations  enforced  by  the 
greater  Excellence  of  t fie  Gospel,  12-29. 

39  A  ND  these  all,  'having  obtained  a  good  report  through  •ven.^  is. 

40  Jl\    faith,*  received  not  the  promise :  God  having  provided " 
*some  better  thing  for  us,  that  they  without*  us  should  not  be  'JJj  ^^"^ 
*  made  perfect  ^  9J-  j-  ?• 

Chap.  xn.  i.  Wherefore,  seeing  we  also  are*  compassed  about  with    ^^-  ^»-  "• 
so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  ^'let  us*  lay  aside  every  weight,  ^'fp;^"-,*; 
and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  '  let  us  run  -^  with  'phuTi-i^,*^' 

2  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus,  the  /ifeni.xii.  la; 
author  and  finisher  of  our  faith  ;  ''who  for  the  joy  that  was  set  ^La.xxiJ.*a6; 
before  him  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  *  is  set    f  pi" f;?,*:' 

3  down*  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God.  '  For  consider  ^ff'S*??'^ 
him  that  endured*  such  contradiction  of  sinners  against  him-    I^i>^t."iu.U 

4  self,'  *lest  ye  be  wearied  and  faint  in  your  minds.*     '  Ye  have  *  ^?jo%v*ix 

5  not  yet  resisted  unto  blood,  striving  against  sin.  And  ye  have  /ic^!x.'i3; 
forgotten  •  the  exhortation  which  speaketh  unto  you  as  unto  34.*  *"  ^  ^* 
children," 

**  My  son,  despise  not  thou  "  the  chastening  of  the  Lord,  ""jS?^.*^"' 
Nor  faint  when  thou  art  rebuked  of"  him : 

6  For  'whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  "^illj'"; 
And  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth,  jM!*iJ^i; 

7  '  If  ye  endure  chastening,"  God  dealeth  with  you  as  with  sons ;  ,Deut."viii^; 

8  for  what  son  is  he  whom  the "  father  chasteneth  not  ?     But  if    l^p^!' 
ye  be  without  chastisement,  -^whereof  all  are"  partakers,  then    's.'xltji.^i'^ 

9  are   ye  bastards,  and   not  sons.     Furthermore,  we  have  had  '^iPet*"!'^^* 
fathers  of  our  flesh  which  corrected  //j,"  and  we  gave  thetn 
reverence :  shall  we  not  much  rather  be  in  subjection  unto  ^  the  ^2i"u^"* 

10  Father  of  spirits,"  and  live  ?     For  they  verily  for  a  few  days    i'jI^jSiViij; 
chastened  us  after  their  own  pleasure  ; "  but  he  for  our  profit,    fc}*!*!;*' 

11  ''that  we  might "  be  partakers  of  his  holiness.     Now  no  chasten-  rL^xu*J,* 
ing  for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous,  but  grievous :  neverthe-    J^jf  [I  "* 

^  witness  (see  xii.  i),  or,  testimony  through  their  faith 

•  Cr,  foreseen,  ^r,  having  looked  forward  to  •  apart  from 

^  let  us  also,  seeing  we  are  '  reaii,  hath  sat  down         *  hath  endured 

^  read,  themselves  («///A,  orhimseUin  margin).  See  Num.  xvL  38  {Gr.  xvii.  3). 

•  lit.  fainting  in  your  souls  •  rather,  quite  forgotten 

'®  or,  reasons  with  you  as  with  sons  **  treat  not  lightly 

*'  reproved  by  *'  It  is  for  filial  chastening  ye  endure 

**  rather,  his,  or,  a  *'  have  become  *•  as  correctors 

^'  or^  of  our  spirits  ^*  as  seemed  good  to  them  ^*  or,  may 
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less  afterward  it  yieldeth  'the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness  *^j^ft 

12  unto  them  which  are **  exercised  thereby.     Wherefore  'lift  up    ^\i;^. 

13  the  hands  which  hang  down,  and  the  feeble"  knees;  "and  *^);*^* 
make  straight  paths  for  your  feet,  lest  that  which  is  lame  be  iS^'^Sit^. 

14  turned  out  of  the  way ;  '  but  let  it  rather  be  healed.  "^  Follow  "  £!S^ii"; 
peace  with  all  men,  and  holiness,"  ''without  which  no  man  shall    3Tii!li.M. 

15  see  the  Lord:  ^looking  diligently  'lest  any  man  fail  of  the  "^^oV;!*!. 
grace  of  God  ;  *lest  any  root  of  bitterness  springing  up  trouble  ^fco/vi^x. 

16  j^ou,  and  thereby  many"  be  defiled  ;  *  lest  there  6e  any  forni-  J&it Indx. 
cator,  or  profane   person   as   Esau,  ^who  for  one   morsel  of   ch.^S^'ia. 

17  meat**  sold  his"  birthright.     For  ye  know  how  that  afterward,  ^u^iu!^'; 
''when  he  would  have  inherited  the  blessing,  he  was  rejected:  ^oeiL^xxT;* 
('  for  he  found  no  place  of  repentance,)  though  he  sought  it  ^oen.  xxviu 

18  carefully  with  teara     For  ye  are  not  come  unto  -^the  mount  ^  rci  w.6. 
that  might "  be  touched,  and  that  burned  with  fire,  nor  unto    12.  v.  22'; 

19  blackness,  and  darkness,  and  tempest,  and  the  sound  of  a  i8.'i9.xx.i8; 
trumpet,  and  the  voice  of  words;  which  voice  they  that  heard    vii.  isj 

'  intreated  that  the  word  should  not  be  spoken  to  them  any  #  bx.  idx*  li 

20  more :  "•  (for  they  could  not  endure  that  which  was  commanded,    p^^^.j.-  ^ 

26)  xvtii.  16. 

*And  if  so  much  as  a  beast  touch  the  mountain,  it  shall  be*gtxix.ix 

21  stoned,  or  thrust  through  with  a  dart:"  'and  so  terrible  was  (5*?^ **•>•■ 
the  sight,**  t/iat  Moses  said,  I  exceedingly  fear  and  quake :)    ^^y-  »"•  *«• 

22  but  ye  are  come  *unto  mount  Sion,  'and  unto  the  city  of  the  '?{»•'•  "^»r. 
living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  ** and  to  an  innumerable    j'.^f'J^J^^ 

23  company"  of  angels,  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  *!;*^*/-^5V 
*the  firstborn,  *  which  are  written"  in  heaven,  and  to  God  ^the  ^Lrj^TO.** 

24  Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  ^made  perfect,  and  Rev.!d*n?8. 
to  Jesus  ''the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and  to  '  the  ^g",^^;*;'** 
blood"  of  sprinkling,  that  speaketh  better  things"  'than  ///^/  ^cKx\^^<^^'' 

2$  of  Abel."     See  that  ye  refuse  not  him  that  speaketh.     For  "if  '',v',^*^*' 
they  escaped  not  who"  refused  him  that  spake"  on  earth,  *^,^n\'' 
much  more  shall  not  we  escape,  if  we  turn  away  from  him  that  /  gT^jv;  *o5 

26  speaketh*^  from  heaven:  "whose  voice  then  shook  the  earth:  «ch.'il'.S;3, 
but  now  he  hath  promised,  saying,  ^  Yet  once  more  I  **^  shake  **    m.  '''  *"  '^ 

27  not  the  earth  only,  but  also  heaven.  And  this  word,  Yet  once  *(Hcb.'Sot* 
more,  signifieth  ''the  removing  of  those  things  that  are  shaken,  wHa«.  iie. 

jrPa.  cii  a6; 

»«  have  been  «  Gr.  palsied  "  Follow  after  JpeJuL?J| 

*3  the  holiness  (or^  satictification)        '*  the  many        **  meal  *^  his  own     Rev.  xxL  u 

*'  read,  3,  mount  {ami  in  italics  as  omitted  in  best  MSS,)  ■•  could 

'^  rather^  no  word  more  should  be  spoken  to  them 

'®  omit  or  thrust  through  with  a  dart      ^*  ///.  that  which  was  made  to  appear 

*'  ///.  tens  of  thousands,  or^  innumerable  hosts 

••  ///.  *  written  off,'  or^  enrolled 

•*  rather,  as  mediator  of  a  new  covenant,  and  to  blood 

•*  read,  better,  and  omit  things 

••  ///.  than  Abel  {cf,  xi.  4) — *  than  the  blood  0/^  is  found  in  some  AfSS. 

»'  when  they  (///.  refusing  as  they  did) 

••  ///.  warned  them  {i.e.  in  God's  name),  see  xi.  7  ••  is,  or,  wameth 

*®  read,  will  I  **  not  the  same  word 
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as  of  things  that  are  made,  that  those  things  which  cannot  be*" 

28  shaken  may  remain.     Wherefore  we  receiving  a  kingdom  which  ^S^^xlT' ir 
cannot  be  moved,  let  us  have  grace,**  whereby  we  may  serve  ps*;'"j**^' 

29  God  acceptably  with  reverence  and  godly  fear:**  for  ^ our  God  frixvl'is; 
is  a  consuming  fire.  dZx!*;/:  *' 

**  rather,  are  not  *•  or^  thankfulness  **  read^  fear  simffy 


Ver.  39.  The  Bible  is  largely  a  history  of  faith, 
its  deeds  and  sufferings  and  rewards ;  pre-emi- 
nently of  the  patience  and  perseverance  which 
belong  to  it,  and  which  seem  essential  in  a  world 
where  virtue  is  militant.  These  all  haying  had 
witneoB  borne  to  them  through  their  faith,  Le, 
though  they  had  all  this  noble  attestation,  had 
still  to  wait  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise — the 
promise  of  final  and  complete  salvation  (chap. 
IX.  15).— God  having  proTided,  or  rather,  having 
looked  forward  to,  tome  better  thing— that  salva- 
tion which  the  Lord  has  accomplished  and  made 
known,  which  God  reserved  for  our  economy,  and 
which  Old  'i  estament  saints  receive  only  when  we 
receive  it  too.  Our  economy  completes  the 
former.  To  give  up  the  Gospel  and  go  back  to 
the  Law  is  to  return  from  what  is  perfect  to  what 
is  preparatory ;  and  to  sever  ourselves  from  the 
blesse<inesf  for  which  the  patriarchs  died. 

Chai'.  XII.  i-ii.  Exhortation  with  encourage- 
ment and  reproof,  in  view  of  all  these  witnesses, 
and  of  the  later  example  of  Jesus,  to  maintain  the 
conflict,  and  to  remember  the  love  from  which  all 
discipline  c  mes,  and  the  fruit  it  is  intended  to 
produce.  The  chapter  is  introduced  by  a  strong 
Pauline  particle,  seeing  then,  therefore,  found 
only  here  and  in  I  The.ss.  iv.  8,  and  by  a  favourite 
Pauline  image  taken  from  the  ancient  games. 
The  figure  is  doubly  instructive ;  it  throws  some 
light  upon  the  authorship,  and  it  illustrates  the 
general  principle  that  Christianity  is  a  universal 
religion,  using  for  literary  purposes  Hellenic 
materials  as  well  as  Jewish.  The  chief  thought 
continues  the  appeal  of  chap,  x.,  basing  it  on 
stronger  arguments  su<^(;ested  in  part  by  the 
eleventh  chapter. — Let  UB  (as  well  as  those  just 
named),  having  about  ua  such  a  dond  of 
witnesses,  lay  aside  every  encumbering  weight, 
and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and 
let  us  rtn  with  patience  {i.e,  with  endurance 
maintained  thnmgh  to  the  end)  the  race  that  is  set 
before  us.  These  are  the  first  conditions  of  success. 
Those  who  were  once  witnesses  for  God,  witnesses 
even  unto  blood,  martyrs  in  the  modem  sense, 
now  form  the  circle,  the  ring,  of  spectators  who 
witness  our  consistency.  This  double  meaning  is 
certainly  here ;  the  first  in  the  word  *  witnesses,* 
and  the  second  in  the  cloud  that  bends  over  the 
militant  Church.  The  witnesses  for  God,  whose 
deeds  are  named  in  the  previous  chapter,  are  also 
witnesses  of  our  faithfulness  and  patience. 

Ver.  2.  Even  more  important  than  the  contem- 
plation of  these  martyr  witnesses  for  maintaining 
the  athlete  spirit  is  the  continuous  looking  unto 
Jesus,  the  originator  and  finisher  of  our  faith 
(or  of  faith).  '  Our  faith '  favours  the  interpreta- 
tion that  Jesus  begins  and  completes  the  faith 
which  forms  the  principle  of  the  Christian  life. 
But  though  this  is  true  of  Christ,  as  it  is  true  of 
God  (John  xv.  16},  it  seems  hardly  the  truth  taught 


here.  The  faith  spoken  of  is  the  faith  of  chap.  xi. , 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself  is  quoted 
as  the  noblest  example;  He  realized  a  glorious 
future  in  the  midst  of  a  troubled  present,  even  as 
we  must  do.  He  is  the  originator  of  faith  be- 
cause He  has  trod  the  way  of  faith  before  us,  and 
the  finisher  of  it  because  having  completed  our 
.salvation,  which  is  'the  end  of  our  faith  '  (i  Pet. 
i.  9),  He  leads  all  who  trust  Him  to  the  same 
goal.  This  application  of  faith  to  Christ  is  not 
common  in  Scripture,  but  it  is  found  in  this 
Epistle  (chap.  ii.  13),  and  it  is  involved  in  His 
human  nature  and  conflicts. — ^Who,  for  the  joy  set 
before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  shame. 
This  part  of  the  sentence  describes  the  life  of 
faith,  as  the  second  describes  its  reward  and  com- 
pletion.—And  hath  sat  down  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  throne  of  God.  These  two  things  we  are 
to  fix  our  gaze  upon ;  they  are  closely  connected  in 
the  Greek,  as  they  are  in  the  argument.  Faith, 
as  the  realization  of  the  unseen,  was  as  much  the 
principle  of  our  Lord's  life  as  it  is  the  principle  of 
the  life  of  His  followers. 

Ver.  3.  For  (He  suffered  as  well  as  you,  there- 
fore you  may  well)  consider  (properly,  compare 
His  case  with  your  own,  and  gather  the  lessons) 
liim  who  hath  endured  (it  is  His  permanent 
character  that  is  described)  such  ocntnidiction 
(not  in  words  only,  but  hostility  of  every  kind, 
even  treason  (John  xix.  12))  of  sinners  against 
themselves  {i.e.  of  those  who,  in  thus  acting, 
sinned  against  their  own  souls\  the  other  read- 
ing, 'against  Himself,'  has  also  good  authority; 
'themselves'  suggests  a  fresh  reason  why  the 
Hebrew  Christians  should  not  join  'a  gainsaying 
people  *  bv  rejecting  the  Gospel. — Lest  ye  ito-w 
weary  and  faint  in  your  souls.  Still  the  athlete's 
figure.  As  the  limbs  grow  faint  (loose)  in  the  race, 
so  the  soul  in  the  Christian  conflict.  Principle  is 
strengthened  by  thought  fulness  ;  for  want  of  con- 
sideration Israel  perished,  as  well  as  from  want  of 
knowledge. 

Ver.  4.  Special  care  is  still  needed,  for  there 
may  be  severer  trials  in  store.  For  not  yet  have 
ye  resisted  unto  blood  in  your  conflict  with  sin. 
Here  the  image  is  changed,  as  in  I  Cor.  ix.  24-27, 
from  running  to  boxing ;  and  the  meaning  is  that 
whatever  some  of  the  Hebrew  Christians  had 
suffered  (chap.  xiii.  7),  heavier  trials  might  be  in 
reserve  for  them.  Thus  the  writer  is  addressing 
those  who,  though  not  without  experience  of 
severe  persecution  in  their  flrst  love,  would  have 
secured  themselves  against  further  violence  by 
sinful  conformity.  How  poor  our  modem  self- 
denial  is,  compared  with  what  the  flrst  Christians 
suffered,  much  more  when  compared  with  the 
sufferings  of  our  Lord !  Happier  times  call  for 
the  greater  voluntary  consecration. 

Ver.  5.  And  ye  have  quite  forgotten  (not  a 
question,   as  Calvin,   and  Delitzsch,  and  others 
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have  suggested;  the  fact  is  rather  assumed  ia 
vers.  7-1 1 ;  and  a  question,*  after  the  strong 
assertion  of  ver.  4,  is  unnatural) ;  the  ezhortatioii 
(blended  exhortation  and  comfort  or  consolation, 
which  is  the  more  common  rendering :  see  an  in- 
stance in  Acts  XV.  31),  which  tmsoiis  wiUi  yon, 
etc.  (both  words,  'consolation'  and  'reasons/  arc 
favourite  ones  in  describing  Paul's  method  of 
teaching,  consisting  as  it  did  of  argument  and 
appeal.  Acts  xvii.  2-17,  xviii.  4,  etc.).  The  (quota- 
tion is  from  Prov.  iii.  11,  12;  and  as  wisdom 
speaks  there  as  a  person,  so  here  the  exhortation  she 
gives  is  spoken  of  as  a  person  addressing  tender, 
motherlv  appeals  to  all  who  suffer.  .  .  .  Nor 
fftint  when  ooxrectad  by  him.  The  rendering  of 
the  Greek  is  here  adopted ;  the  Hebrew  means, 
to  resent  or  to  murmur  against.  Despondency 
and  resentment  imply  the  same  unbelief  of  the 
loving  purpose  of  the  discipline,  and  they  express 
themselves  in  the  same  outward  fonn  of  complaint. 

Ver.  6.  Whom  he  receireth,  i.e.  whom  He 
takes  to  His  heart  as  His  son.  The  quotation  is 
from  the  Septuagint  of  Prov.  iiL  12.  The  Hebrew 
may  be  rendered  as  in  the  English  version  ('even 
as  a  father'),  or,  by  an  alteration  of  the  vowel 
points,  as  here,  'and  scourges.'  All  suffering 
inflicted  b^  God  upon  His  children,  or  permitted, 
is  a  proof  of  love,  and  forms  in  itself  or  in  its 
results  part  of  the  evidence  of  their  sonship. 

Ver.  7.  It  if  for  cha«teiung  (for  filial  chasten- 
ing) ye  endure ;  aa  with  eons  God  dealt  with 
you  (bears  Himself  towards  you).  The  reading, 
*  It  is  for  chastening — for  improvement  as  sons  ye 
endure,'  has  decisive  support.  It  differs  from  the 
common  text  only  by  the  addition  of  a  single 
letter  (m  for  u) ;  and  the  use  of  the  expression 
'  for '  is  ^uite  common  in  this  Epistle  (chap.  i.  14, 
iv.  16,  VI.  16).— For  what  eon  it  he  (not '  who  u 
a  son,'  or  '  what  sort  of  a  son  is  he,'  though  each 
is  a  possible  meaning)  whom  a  £ftther  (or  his 
father— the  statement  is  quite  general,  and  does 
not  refer  primarily  to  God)  chastifles  notf  Cor- 
rection and  chastening  while  character  is  forming 
is  the  condition  of  all  sonship  and  of  all  true 
fatherhood,  and  our  sonship  in  relation  to  God  is 
no  exception  to  the  common  law. 

Ver.  8.  If  ye  be  without  (be  severed  from, 
have  no  part  in)  ohastieement  (filial  discipline), 
of  which  all  (God's  sons,  or  better,  because  of  the 
ten^,  the  sons  mentioned  in  chap.  xi.)haTe  be- 
come partaken  for  have  had  their  share),  then 
are  ye  bastaxda  (of  spurious  parentage)  and  not 
■on3. 

Vers.  9,  10.  The  fatherhoods  differ,  and  so  the 
rule  and  purpose  of  their  discipline  differ  also. 
Furthermore,  we  onoe  had  fathers  of  our  fleeh 
(our  natural  parents,  and  probably  rather  more — 
those  who  were  mediately  the  originators  of  our 
flesh),  aa  ohastenerB  (correctors),  and  we  gave 
'  them  reverence ;  shall  we  not  much  rather  be  in 
subjection  unto  the  Father  of  spiriti,  and  Uto  t 
The  contrast  here  is  between  earihly  fathers,  men 
who  being  flesh  themselves  are  in  a  sense  the 
creators  of  our  flesh,  and  God,  Him<:elf  a  Spirit, 
and  the  immediate  Creator  of  spirits.  Other 
interpretations  have  been  discussed  in  both  ancient 
and  modem  times — *  The  Father  of  our  spirits,  i>. 
of  human  souls ; '  '  the  Father  or  Originator  of  all 
spiritual  life.'  Others  think  the  reference  is  not 
to  the  origination  of  our  nature  at  all,  but  only  to 
parental  feeling — 'We  have  had  those  who,  in 
relation  to  our  fleshly  nature,  have  shown  a  father's 
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care ;  shall  we  not  much  rather  submit  ourselves 
to  Him  who,  in  relation  to  our  spiritual  nature  and 
life,  has  a  father's  rights,  and  shows  a  fathers 
kindness?'  The  ethical  meaning  implied  in  this 
last  interpretation  is  implied  more  or  less  in  all 
the  others.  This  last  suggestion  will  bear  further 
illustration.  The  earthly  discipline  of  neariy  all 
nations,  their  Paideutics,  was  physical,  and  found 
its  best  results  in  physical  beauty,  with  Apollo 
as  its  ideal,  or  in  manly  strength,  with  ilercules 
as  its  ideal ;  when  it  went  further,  and  cultivated 
wisdom,  as  in  Greece,  or  patriotism,  as  at  Rome,  or 
the  commoner  virtues,  as  in  the  model  Republics 
of  ancient  or  even  of  modem  writers ;  it  was  still 
fleshly  and  secular.  The  Paideutique  that  sancti- 
fies our  higher  nature  is  peculiar  to  Divine  revela- 
tion, and  is  perfected  only  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  the  Father  of  spirits.  The 
recognition  of  His  rights,  and  the  acceptance  <rf 
His  discipline,  and  the  laying  hold  of  His  strength, 
are  essential  to  it. 

Ver.  10.  And  this  deeper  reverence  is  reason- 
able. For  they  (our  earthly  parents)  for  a  few 
days  (for  the  time  of  youth,  and  with  special 
reference  to  it,  whether  succeiisful  or  not,  it  came 
to  an  end)  chastened  us  aooord'ng  as  it  seemed 
good  to  them  (their  rule  being  thtir  own  view  of 
what  was  right,  or  sometimes  their  own  temper 
or  caprice) ;  but  he  for  our  profit  (not  a  question 
of  seeming  but  of  actual  fact),  for  the  purpose  that 
and  to  be  oontinned  until  (literally,  unto)  we 
share  in  his  h<diness,  and  then  the  discipline  and 
our  need  for  it  will  cease.  The  contrast  here  is 
perfect  between  seeming  and  reality  —  between 
their  pleasure  and  God's  noble  purpose — between 
the  few  days  of  our  youth,  whether  it  succeed  or 
not,  and  the  continuance  which  u  unbroken  till 
the  result  is  achieved.  'His  holiness'  is,  no 
doubt,  a  holiness  completely  like  His  own.  The 
original  word  represents  it  rather  as  a  gift  or  a 
result  of  His  discipline  than  of  our  own  culture 
or  effort  {kyiirnt  not  myimeitn  IS  found  only  here, 
compare  2  Cor.  vii.  i).  The  word  rendered 
'share'  or,  in  the  English  version,  'be  partakers 
of,'  is  not  the  same  word  as  in  ver.  8.  It  means 
rather  to  share  in  what  is  not  within  our  reach  ; 
it  implies  willing  acceptance  rather  than  personal 
acquisition,  though  shared  with  others,  even  with 
the  blessed  God  Himself.  He  sits  as  a  Refiner  of 
silver,  and  He  applies  the  heat  and  removes  the 
refuse  till  He  sees  in  it  His  own  image. 

Ver.  II.  Now  no  chastening  (either  God's  or 
any  other)  seemeth  for  the  present  to  be  joyous, 
but  grievous  (literally,  a  matter  of  ioy,  but  of 
grief);  neyertheless  afterward  it  yieldeth  the 
peaceable  firuit  of  righteousness  {i.e.  ri|;hteous- 
ness  is  the  fruit ;  and  as  the  conflict  is  over,  it  is 
enjoyed  in  peace)  unto  them  that  haye  been  ex- 
ercised  thereby.  The  figure  of  a  stniggle  is  still 
continued,  as  the  original  implies : 

'  Tit  conflict  here  below, 
Tis  triumph  there  and  peace.' 

Such  is  the  general  interpretation  of  the  passage. 
The  objection  to  it  is  that  the  last  part  of  the  verse 
is  not  true  of  all  chastisement^  but  only  of  what 
God  sends.  To  this  objection  it  is  replied  that  it 
is  true  of  all  chastisement,  of  all  filial  discipline, 
properly  so  called.  Delitzsch  prefers  to  regard 
the  chastisement  of  ver.  1 1  as  spoken  of  God's 
only,  and  then  the  conclusion  is  true  as  it  stands. 
The  connecting  particles  are  affirmative  in  both 
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clauses ;  and  the  only  question  is  how  to  render 
the  fir>t  of  them.  *  Now*  refers  to  chastisement 
generally,  as  distinguished  from  God's  chastise- 
ment, which  is  spoken  of  in  the  previous  verse. 
•All  chastisement  from  God,  however ^^  represents 
Delitzsch's  sense;  whereas  ^now^  better  represents 
the  sense  adopted  above.  In  either  case  one  of 
the  clauses  needs  narrowing ;  either  the  first 
clause  means  God's  chastisement,  or  the  second 
means  that  all  chastisement  has  this  beneficial 
result  if  we  speak  of  it  from  its  design  and  pur- 
pose. 

The  chapter  is  a  striking  lesson  on  '  analogy ' 
— the  word  which  underlies  the  command  ('con- 
sider') with  which  it  begins.  Christ  Himself 
(vcr.  3),  human  institutions  (the  Grecian  games), 
the  common  relationship  of  life  (parents  and 
children),  are  all  introduced  to  strengthen  the 
aigument,  and  most  impressive  lessons  are  drawn 
from  them  all 

Vers.  12-17.  Further  exhortations.  Ver.  12. 
Wherefore  (connecting  the  practical  appeals,  as 
is  usual  in  this  Epistle,  with  the  reasoning  and 
imagery  of  the  previous  verses)  lift  np  (make 
straight)  the  hands  that  hang  down,  and  the 
weak  (the  loose  or  the  palsied)  knees.  The 
figure  of  a  race  is  still  preserved,  and  perhaps  of 
a  tight  also  ;  the  last  requiring  the  strong  hands, 
ami  the  first  firm  knees  ;  or  perhaps  the  drooping 
hands  and  the  palsied  knees  denote  simply  the 
complete  collapse  which  threatened  the  Hebrew 
Christians  in  the  race  set  before  them. — And  make 
straight  (or  level)  paths  for  your  feet  (ihe  same 
verb  as  above),  that  that  which  is  lame,  that  part 
of  the  Church  which  is  stumbling  between  Chris- 
tianity and  Judaism,  may  walk  in  plain,  beaten 
tracks,  and  so  be  kept  from  turning  aside,  home 
interpret  '  that  that  which  is  lame  may  not  be  put 
out  of  joint ' — a  possible  meaning  of  the  verb.  It 
is  used,  however,  in  the  New  Testament  only  in 
the  pastoral  Epistles,  i  Tim.  i.  6,  v.  15,  vl  20, 
2  Tim.  iv.  4,  and  has  always  the  sense  given  to  it 
above.  Who  can  estimate  the  power  of  a  few 
courageous,  consistent  men  in  any  struggle,  and 
not  least  in  Christian  churches  ! — Nay,  rather 
than  let  it  suffer  further  infirmity,  as  it  is  needlessly 
doing,  let  it  be  healed. 

Meanwhile  here,  as  in  the  Church  at  Rome,  the 
weak,  the  lame,  are  to  be  treated  with  great  for- 
bearance, and  peace  is  to  be  carefully  cultivated, 
not  division. 

Ver.  14.  Follow  peace  with  all  (believers,  the 
true  parallel  being  Rom.  xiv.  19),  and  holiness 
(the  appropriation  by  us  of  the  Divine  holiness  of 
ver.  10  ;  there  it  is  the  Divine  attribute,  here  it  is 
the  process  whereby  the  quality  is  made  our  own); 
without  which  (apart  from  which)  no  man  shidl 
see  the  Lord— shall  not  enter  His  presence,  and 
share  His  blessedness.  The  reference  is  to  God 
the  Father.  Only  the  holy  rise  to  the  sight  of 
Him.  The  word  *  Lord '  is  applied  to  Christ  in 
chap.  ii.  3,  and  to  God  in  chap.  viii.  2.  When, 
however,  Scripture  speaks  of  seeing  as  a  future 
reward,  it  is  seeing  God  that  is  meant  (Matt. 
v.  8 ;  I  John  iii.  2) ;  and  yet  as  the  throne  of 
God  is  also  the  throne  of  the  Lamb,  to  see  one  is 
really  to  see  both. 

Ver.  15.  Looking  diligently.  Ihe  word  is 
used  generally  of  pastoral  oversight,  but  is  here 
used  to  enforce  mutual  watchfulness  and  discipline; 
a  truth  set  forth  also  in  chap.  x.  24,  iii.  12,  iv.  i. — 
Lest  any  man  fail  of  (come  short  of  by  wilfully 


relinquishing)  the  grace  of  God.  The  character- 
istic of  the  Gospel  is  '  grace, '  apart  from  the  works 
of  the  Law  ;  and  a  man  falls  from  it  who  puts  him- 
self at  a  distance  from  the  blessing,  and  so  gives 
it  up.^Lest  any  root,  or  plant,  of  bitterness^ 
trouble  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  Church,  and 
thereby  the  many  (the  larger  part  of  the  ground 
even)  be  defiled  (corrupted). 

Ver.  16.  Lest  there  be  any  fornicator  (taken 
literally,  as  is  the  uniform  meaning  in  the  New 
Testament  except  in  Revelation),  or  profisne 
perron  (rather,  worldly  person  ;  one  who  has  no 
sense  of  the  value  or  glory  of  Divine  things)  as 
Esan,  who  for  a  single  meal  sold  his  own  mrth- 
right  (the  double  portion  which  was  his  share  as 
the  eldest  son  (Deut.  xxi.  17),  together  with  the 
precious  inheritance  of  the  great  promise  that  in 
nis  seed  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be 
blessed),  lliese  three  clauses  are  oAen  regarded 
as  describing  one  character ;  but  it  seems  better' 
to  regard  them  as  describing  three.  For  want  of 
faith  men  give  up  the  Gospel ;  for  want  of  faith 
roots  of  bitterness  spring  up  in  the  Church  and 
defile  it ;  and  faithless  persons  become  so  selfish 
and  so  low-minded,  that  the  smallest  worldly 
advantages  tempt  them  successfully  to  abandon 
their  principles :  and  yet  the  course  of  even  the 
least  favoured  of  them  may  end  in  despair — 

Ver.  17.  For  ye  know  (a  fact  familiar  to  every 
Hebrew)  that  when  afterward  he  was  desirous 
of  receiTing  the  blessing  (part  of  his  birthright, 
and  involving  the  rest),  he  was  rejected  (rejected 
after  trial,  as  the  word  means),  by  his  father  and 
bv  God  (Gen.  xxvii.  33) ;  for  he  ronnd  no  place 
of  repentance,  though  he  sought  it  {ue.  the 
blessing)  carefully  and  with  tears.  The  previous 
clause,  *for  he  found  no  place  of  repentance,'  is 
best  regarded  as  a  parenthesis  (compare  chap, 
xii.  20  and  vii.  11).  The  tears  expressed  sorrow 
for  the  loss  he  sustained,  not  for  the  low,  sinful 
preference  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  Whose 
repentance  did  he  not  find  ?  His  own  (as  all  the 
Greek  fathers  hold,  with  Luther,  Calvin,  Bengel, 
and  Delitzsch),  or  his  father's  (as  Beza,  Tholuck, 
and  others)  ?  The  word  has  always  an  ethical 
meaning,  and  describes  a  change  in  the  deeper 
recesses  of  our  nature,  which  is  followed  by  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  outer  life.  Such  a 
sense  is  hardly  applicable  to  Jacob.  It  seems 
better,  therefore,  to  regard  the  words  as  applicable 
to  Esau.  He  is  regarded  as  a  type  of  the  hopeless 
apostate,  who  throws  away  his  birthright  through 
sensual  indulgence  or  love  of  the  world,  and 
who,  too  late,  finds  the  door  of  repentance  closed 
to  him,  because  repentance  itself,  in  its  true  and 
deep  sense,  is  impossible.  Other  commentators 
give  the  lighter  interpretation  to  '  place  of  repent- 
ance,' and  understand  by  it  locus  penitetUug^  a 
chance  and  opportunity  by  repentance  of  repairing 
the  mischief— a  result  in  this  case  impossible; 
and  then  they  understand  by  '  it '  such  repentance 
as  might  repair  the  loss  he  had  suffered  (Alford). 
Others  give  to  *  repentance '  its  deeper  meaning, 
and  refer  the  *  it '  to  that  repentance.  Thus  re- 
garded, the  whole  passage  teaches  that  a  time 
may  come,  possibly  in  the  history  of  any  of  us, 
when  through  sensual  indulgence  and  worldly 
tastes  repentance  becomes  impossible,  though  men 
seek  it  carefully  and  with  tears.  There  is  a  strik- 
ing sermon  of  Melvill's  on  the  text  as  thus  inter- 
preted. In  favour  of  referring  '  it '  to  the  blessing 
rather  than  to  repentance^  is  the  historical  fact ; 
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and  in  favour  of  the  deeper  sense  of  repentance 
(not  merely  a  change  of  his  father's  mind,  or  a 
cancelling  of  the  result)  is  the  uniformly  ethical 
meaning  of  the  word.  In  any  case  the  lesson 
remains ;  sensual,  worldly  preferences  may  be  so 
indulged  as  to  become  our  masters  ;  and  we  may 
wish  to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and 
reap  their  rewards,  and  yet  be  rcject«l.  That 
path  cannot  be  safe  where  such  a  possibility  is 
incurred.  Whether  the  repentance  comes  too  late, 
or  the  repentance,  though  in  some  sense  desired, 
is  really  unattainable,  or  whether  lK)th  suppositions 
are  true,  it  is  in  any  case  an  awful  destiny,  and 
men  should  take  warning  in  time. 

Vers.  18-29.  AH  thesewarnings  become  the  more 
impressive  from  the  fact  that  our  economy  is  one 
of  much  greater  privilege  than  the  previous,  and 
that  it  is  the  last  revelation  which  God  will  give. — 
For  ye  have  not  drawn  near  to  a  mountain  that 
la  toncfaed  (a  material,  tangible  mountain)  and 
that  bnmed  with  fire  and  black nesa  (of  clouds) 
and  darkness  (as  in  the  night)  and  tempesu  At 
the  giving  of  the  Law  the  top  of  the  mountain 
burned  with  fire ;  lower  down  were  black,  im- 
penetrable clouds,  and  out  of  the  darkness  which 
they  caused  came  the  mutterings  of  the  storm. 
Amid  this  terror  was  heard  the  sound  of  a  trumpet, 
and  an  articulate  voice  giving  the  commandments 
which  were  delivered  to  Israel ;  which  voice  was 
so  awful  that  those  who  heard  implored  to  be 
excused,  b^ged  off  from  hearing  (tleclincd  to  hear) 
more.  The  same  word  is  found  in  the  {>arable, 
'They  b^an  to  make  excuse.  — For  (a  paren- 
thetical explanation  of  their  awe)  they  conld 
not  bear  what  was  commanded,  it'z.  And  if 
even  a  beast   (much   more  a  man)  tonch  the 

Ver.  21.  And  so  terrible  waa  the  sight  (what 
was  made  to  appear)  that  Moaea  shared  their 
feeling  of  dread.  Such  was  the  access  to  God 
which  ancient  Israel  possessed — an  access  that 
belonged  to  a  visible  mountain  full  of  terror  ;  an 
access  rather  of  repulse  and  enforced  approach, 
which  they  prayed  might  cease. 

Vers.  22-24.  Seven  things,  Bengel  notes,  show 
the  inferiority  of  the  condition  of  Israel  under  the 
Law,  and  seven  things  show  the  superiority  of  the 
true  Israel  under  the  Gospel.  Our  gaihering- 
place  is  Mount  Zion  \not  Sinai),  the  a1>ode  of  liim 
who  is  Father  and  King, — and  the  heavenly 
Jemaalem,  the  city  of  the  living  God.  We  are 
oome  to  an  innnmeiahle  company  of  angela 
(literally,  ten  thousands  of  angels ;  not  the  com- 
paraiivcly  few  who  witnessed  the  giving  of  the 
Law,  and  aided  the  administration  of  the  old 
econony),  to  the  festal  gathering  of  the  Chnrch 
of  the  fint-boni — of  the  Christian  Church  of  this 
age,  consisting  as  it  did  of  those  who  were  heirs 
of  the  promises,  and  whose  names  are  enrolled, 
not  as  were  the  names  of  the  firsl-bom  of  Israel, 
in  earthly  re::istcrs  (Num.  iii.  42),  but  in  heaven 
itself;  a  privilege  shared,  moreover,  not  by  the 
first-tx>m  only,  but  by  the  entire  company  of  the 
rcdtremevi  (see  Luke  x.  20) :— and  to  God,  the 
Jndge  of  all.  The  mention  of  the  militant 
Church  and  of  their  adversaries  brinjjs  up  this 
thought :  He  is  their  Defender,  and  to  Him  they 
may  cimimit  their  cause. — ^And  to  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect,  from  righteous  Abel 
down>»anis ;  and  to  the  Mediator  of  the  recent 
and  new  covenant  inot  the  same  word  as  in 
chapi  iz.  15) — Jesaa  (the  name  of  our  Lord  which 


[Chap.  XI.  39-XII.  29. 

the  writer  of  this  Epistle  uses  when  speaking  of 
His  redeeming  work),  and  to  the  blood  of 
sprinkling— the  blood  that  ratified  the  covenant 
b  now  o^ered  to  God  and  applied  (not  shed 
merely)  to  the  human  conscience, — which  speak- 
eth  better  than  Abel,  or  than  the  [blood]  of 
Abel.  *  Than  Abel '  may  refer  to  his  offering 
or  to  his  martyrdom.  His  offering  .had^  no  in- 
trinsic efficacy,  and  his  martyrdom  cried  for 
vengeance.  Christ's  blood  cried  only  for  mercy, 
and  secures  it. 

Ver.  25.  Bee  that  ye  refnse  —  decline — no* 
(the  same  word  as  in  ver.  19)  him  that  speaketh 
(offering  peace  through  the  blood  of  Christ :  see 
ver.  24):  for  if  they  escaped  not,  declining  as  they 
did  to  hear  him  that  spoke  on  earth — a  different 
word,  meaning  to  speak  as  an  oracle  with  Divine 
authority.  God  is  the  speaker  in  both  cases  ;  bat 
the  contrast  is  between  God  speaking  on  earth 
and  through  Moses  who  received  the  living  oracles 
to  give  to  men,  and  God  speaking  from  heaven 
and  in  the  life  and  blood  of  His  Son — not  con- 
cerning an  earthly  covenant  with  earthly  bless- 
ings, but  concerning  blessings  that  are  spiritual 
and  eternal.  The  medium  (the  Son),  the  place, 
the  blessedness  of  the  message,  all  combine  to  make 
the  guilt  of  rejecting  the  Gospel  the  greater  (see 
vers.  1-5,  and  x.  28,  29). 

Vers.   26,  27.    In  these  verses  we  have  fresh 
evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  the  views  which  the 
writer  takes  of  the  Gospel — a  system  that  is  to 
supersede  Judabm  as  the  prophet  foretells,  and  a 
fresh  ground  of  earnest  remonstrance.      This  is 
the  last  economy,  and  men  must  beware  of  reject- 
ing it.— Whose  Yoice  then  shook  the  earth  (Ex. 
xix.    18)  ;  literally,  only  the  shaking  was  enible* 
matical,  as  was  the  earthquake  and  the  rending  of 
the  veil  at  Christ's  death.     It  implied,  therefore, 
a  great  change  (com p.  Isa.  xiiL  13  and  Joel  ii.  lo) 
in   the   state  of    things   that    preceded    the   old 
covenant.— Bat  now  hath  he  promised— and  then 
follows  the  passage  fram  Ha^ai,  in  which  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah  is  predicted,  when  all  is  to 
be  changed,  both  by  the  removal  of  the  things 
that  are  shaken  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  new 
covenant,  that   of  the  Messiah. — 27.    And  this 
word  yet  once  more — once  for  all,  as  it  means, 
shows  plainly  that  there  is  to  be  one  change  only 
from  the  time  when  the  prophet  spoke,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  things  which  are  introduced  by 
that  change  are  to  remain  unshaken.    The  shaking 
of  the  •  heavenly  things*  has  created  some  difficulty. 
But,  in  fact,  the  new  covenant  affected  both  earth 
and  heaven.    The  Word  made  flesh,  the  complete 
forgiveness  of  sin,  eternal   life  through  the  blood 
of  Christ,  the  introduction  of  sinners  of  all  nations 
into  tlie   Church  of  Gtxl,   the   changing   of  the 
Church  itself  from  an  earthly  into  a  spiritual  fel- 
lowship, Christ  exalted  as  Priest  and  King  :  these 
are  changes  that  affect  both  worlds,  Vmt  cannot 
themselves  be  changed.     The  shaking,  therefore, 
here  sjx^ken  of  is  not  m^v*  future,  as  some  suppose. 
It  began  at  the  incarnation  (and  so  the  *  I  will 
shake  *  of  the  prophecy  is  here  changed  into  *  I  am 
shaking  *>,  and  it  is  only  the  complete  realization 
of  it  that  is  still  to  come.     The  last  clause,  as  of 
things  that  ha^e  been  made,  etc,  refers  pro- 
bably not  to  creation  but  to  the  Jewish  economy, 
to  which   the   word    *male'   has    been  already 
applievi ;  and  their  remo\-al  is  with  the  view  to  the 
permanence  of  the  spiritual  economy  which  is  •  to 
abide.* 
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Ver.  28.  Wherefore,  we  receiving  as  we  do  a  The  description  is  taken  from  Deut.  iv.  22,  and 

kingdom  that  cannot  be  shaken,  let  us  be  thank-  the  meaning  may  be,  Our  God  also  (a?  well  as  the 

fnl  (or  have  grace),  and  thereby  serve  God  accept-  God  of  the  Jews)  is  a  consuming  fire;  but  the 

ably  (we  I-pleasingly)  with  godly  reverence  and  former  rendering— an  additional  reason  simply— 

fear.     Thankfulness,  not  discontent,  is  the  becom-  without  specific  reference  to  a  distinction  between 

ing  feeling,  and  when  blended  with  fear  (*awe*)  will  our  God  and  theirs,  is  the  juster  view.     A  devout 

make  our  service  reverent  and  joyous.    The  Greek  sense  of  what  we  owe  to  God  is  a  strong  motive  to 

phrase  favours  this  rendering  (see  2  Tim.  i.  3,  Gr. ).  holy  service  :  so  also  is  our  reverence  for  God  s 

*  Let   us    have  grace  *    is,   however,   a  possible  holiness  and  justice.     Thankfulness  and  fear  are 

meaning.  both  among  the  motive  forces  of  the  Gospel,  and 

Ver.  29.  For— a  fresh  reason  for  the  reverence  both   are  stimulated  by  the  character  and   acts 

and  the  service — onr  God  is  a  consuming  fire,  (mercies  and  judgments  alike)  of  the  blessed  God. 


Chapter  XIII.    1-25. 

Admonitions  to  the  Cultivation  of  Love,  Hospitality,  Compassion,  and  other 
Graces,  1-6.— 77/^  Loving  Remembrance  of  Departed  Leaders,  etc, — Chris- 
tian Sacrifice,  7-17. — Asks  their  Prayers,  offers  his  own,  commends  to 
them  his  Epistle,  speaks  of  the  speedy  Visit  of  Timothy,  and  closes  with  the 
usual  Pauline  Salutation,  18-25. 

1,2  T  ET  'brotherly  love  continue.  *  Be  not  forgetful  to  enter-  'f?5«'flv!^: 
-L/       tain  strangers:*  for  thereby  ^some  have  entertained    iJ^^lliCl, 

3  angels  unawares.  ''Remember  them  that  are  in  bonds,  as  l^^yfijo^ii. 
bound  with  them;  and  them  which  suffer  adversity,'  as  being    "x;'.*^.""'''' 

4  yourselves  also  in  the  body.  Marriage  is  honourable  in  all,  Kom.x?L*?|i 
and  the  bed'  undefiled :  'but*  whoremongers  and  adulterers    Ipi^Vv^!' 

5  God  will  judge.  Let  your  conversation*  be  without  covetous-  ^ xix^f^" " '* 
ness;*  and  -^ be  content  with  such  things  as  ye  have:  for  he    Rom. xij.' xs; 

6  hath  said,  ''  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  ^forsake  thee.  So  that  Coi.  iv.  I's; ' 
we  may  ®  boldly  say,  * « Cor.  vi.  9 ; 

*  The  Lord  is  my  helper,  and  I  will  not  fear  Epii.  v  5 ; 

^  *^  Col.  III.  s,  6 : 

What  man  shall*  do  unto  me  Rev.xxn.15. 

/Mat.  VI.  25, 

7  'Remember  them  which  have  the  rule  over  you,"  who  have    34;  phiuV. 

'  ^         *  11,12;  I  Tim. 

spoken"   unto  you  the  word  of  God:  *  whose  faith  follow,*    DeutxxxL 

8  considering   the   end  of  their  conversation."      Jesus   Christ"    ^jfni'x^^iiif' 

9  'the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever.  '"Be  not  i^^jjchron. 
carried  about "  with  divers  and  strange  doctrines.  For  //  is  a  ;fcp^^ti.'l; 
good  thing  that  the  heart  be  established  with  grace  ;  *  not  with  J*^^  J;  *"*• 
meats,  which  have  not  profited  them  that  have  been  occupied  "  ich^vuia. 

10  therein.     '  We  have  an  altar,  whereof  they  have  no  right  to  eat  '  ^2!  r."!^?^' 

11  which  serve  the  tabernacle.  For  ^the  bodies  of  those  beasts,  ^Eph/iV^V4» 
whose  blood  is  brought  into  the  sanctuary  by  the  high  priest    Jj^/j^^^'iv/j! 

n  Rom  xiv.  xj\ 

•  ///.  of  love  to  strangers  '  are  evil  entreated  f  Tim*  iv^  3. 

•  Let  marriage  be  held  in  honour,  and  the  bed  be  *  read^  for  *«  Cor.  ix.13. 

•  life,  lit  turn  (mode  of  life,  or,  turn  of  mind)  •  ///.  love  of  money      ^Lei?xvi.27- 
'  insert  will  I  ever                      *  omit  may  Ex.'xxix.  14! 

•  or,  I  will  not  fear.    What  shall  man  .  .  .  ?  *•  better,  your  leaders     Lev.  iv.  xi. 
"  in  that  they  spake                  "  copy  (///.  imitate)  i,'.' "'.  n^S 
^*  life  (///.  manner  of  life),  i.e.  the  [noble]  end  their  life  had  xix.  3! 

**  insert  is  "  read,  away  ^'  walked 
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90  TO  THE  HEBREWS.  [Chap.  XIII.  1-25. 

12  for  sin,  are  burned  without  the  camp.  Wherefore  Jesus  also,  ^i^^^'J^' 
that   he   might    sanctify  the    people   with"   his   own   blood,  ^^^'i^^ 

13  ^suffered  without  the  gate.      Let  us  go  forth'  therefore  unto  ' Ph5*. lli. »*: 

14  him   without   the  camp,   bearing  ''his  reproach.     'For  here    Sh.^****'^ 

15  have  we  no  continuing  city,  but  we  seek  one"  to  come.  'By  'ffe\*t' 
him  *•  therefore  let  us  offer  "  the "  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  "pTl^iS)' 
continually,  that  is,  ^'the  fruit  of  our  lips,  giving  thanks"*  to    ^iii; 

16  his  name.     "'But  to  do  good  and  to  communicate"  forget    3itcWL*iJ 

17  not:   for  'with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased.     -^Obey  rUL^iviLis 
them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,**  and  submit  yourselves;    xxw.i 
for  'they  watch   for  your  souls,   as   they   that   must"   givel^acSr.S'ia; 
account,  that  they  may  do  it  with  joy,  and  not  with  grief:"    ch.'vi/,o!  ' 

18  for  that  /j**  unprofitable  for  you.  *  Pray  for  us  :  for  we  trust"  ^iilhiTh^ 
we  have   *  a   good   conscience,   m   all   things   willing  to  live    ▼•  17-  ... 

19  honestly.''     But  I  beseech  y^w  'the  rather"  to  do  this,  that  I    x^iia. 7;' 

^  ^  ,  '  Acts  XX.  srfi, 

20  may  be  restored  to  you  the  sooner.     Now  ^  the  God  of  peace.    ^^^ 

*  '  '  .  *^  '  « Kom.  XT.  30; 

that  brought  again  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  -^that*'    Eph.vLi9: 
great  shepherd  of  the  sheep,  ''through'*  the  blood  of  the  ever-    iy^^-'i'f* 

21  lasting  covenant,  *make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work'*  to  ^xSt^'re^'* 
do  his  will,  'working"  in  you"  that  which  is  well-pleasing  in  /p^^'^^ 
his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ;  *to  whom  de  glory  for  ever  "^f^^J^-^^ 

22  and  ever.  Amen.  And  I  beseech"  you,  brethren,  suffer"  IcilJ!*^^.^; 
the  word  of  exhortation  :  for  '  I  have  written  a  letter  unto  you  ,  acII' iii^ja; 

23  in  few  words.     Know  ye  that  '^our  brother  Timothy  *is  set  at    Sii!Ti!'i'(2!?! 

24  liberty  ;  with  whom,  if  he  come  shortly,  I  will  see  you.  Salute  a'cinlJiMJ 
all  them  "that  have  the  rule  over  you,"  and  all  the  saints.    coi.ii.'a; 

25  They  of"  Italy  salute  you.     ->*  Grace  6e  with  you  all.     Amen.        Jp^rL*a{?* 

./Is.  IzUL  11,  xl.  II ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  83,  xxxvii.  34;  Jo.  x.  it,  14;  1  Pet.  ii.  95,  v.  4. 

£  Is.  It.  8 :  Zech.  ix.  11 ;  ch.  x.  29.  A  a  Thes.  ii.  17 ;  1  Pet.  v.  lo.  r  Phil.  ii.  13. 

/e  Gal.  i.  5  :  a  Tiex.  iv.  x8  ;  Rev.  i.  6.  /  i  Pet.  v.  xa.  m  1  Thcf.  iil  t.  hi  Tim.  vi  la. 

tf  Ven.  7,  17.  /Tit.  iii.  15. 

*'  through  "  the  cify  which  is  *•  Through  him 

*®  omti  the  **  which  give  thanks,  ory  make  confession 

^^  fellowship  (Acts  ii.  42)  and  distribulion  (2  Cor.  ix.  13)  are  forms  of  the  same 
word  *^  shall  **  lamentation,  <?r,  groaning  •*  were 

'*  ready  are  persuaded  *^  honourably  (^r,  well) 

'*  more  exceedingly  "  the  ^^  Gr  in  •*  or  ready  thing 

"  ory  doing  {same  word  as  in^evious  clause)  *•  read  probably y  us 

•*  rathery  exhort  *^  />.  bear  with  ••  your  leaders 

*'  or^  from 


Chap.  xiii.  The  exhortations  with  which  the  the  readers  are  commended  in  previous  chapteis 

Epistle  closes  are  various  ;  but  all  are  connected  (x.  33,  34,  vi.  10). 

with    the   argument  and   with  the  condition  of  Ver.  i.  The  first  admonition   is  to  'brotherly 

those    addressed.     The    writer    has    sought    to  love'  — a    term  used   in   the   N.   T.   (not  as  in 

confirm  their  faith  and  grace,  and  now  a  loving  classic  Greek   to  describe   the  love  of  brothers 

holy  life,  which  ever  grows  feeble  with  waning  and  sisters,   but)    to    describe    the    love   which 

faith,  is  his  chief  concern.     To  their  faith  he  has  Christians  bear  to  one  another  in  Christ,  and  as 

exhorted  them  to  add  godliness  (xii.  28,  29),  and  children  of  one  Father  (cp.  ii.   11),  part  of  the 

now  they  are  to  add  to  godliness  brotherly  kind-  wider  love  which  kyi^  cfescribes  (2  Pet.  i.  7). 

ness  and  universal  love.     It  is  characteristic  of  It  was  not  extinct  (x.  32),  the  precept  therefore 

the  Epistle,  too,  that  the  graces  commended  in  the  is— as  in  the  case  of  their  faith— that  it  should 

earlier  verses  of  this  chapter  are  those  for  which  continue,  or  abide.     It  is  appropriately  put  first 
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among  earthly  duties,  as  it  is  the  first -fruit  of 
faith  and  the  beginning  of  all  else.  Hour  the  title 
here  given  to  this  grace  struck  the  heathen  is 
made  very  clear  by  a  pas»ige  in  Lucian  :  *  Their 
most  distinguished  lawgiver  (?  Paul)  has  taught 
that  they  all  become  brethren  one  of  another  as 
soon  as  they  are  changed ;  that  is,  when  they 
deny  the  Greek  gods,  and  adore  the  crucified 
sophist.*  Pie  also  enlarges  on  their  sympathy 
with  those  in  bonds,  and  on  their  hospitality. 
The  sentiment  struck  the  observer  even  while  he 
scorned  it  as  new  and  impracticable  (see  the 
passage  in  Delitzsch,  ii.  371). 

Ver.  2.  Nor  was  this  love  confined  to  the 
family.  The  God  they  worshipped  loves  strangers 
(Deut.  X.  18,  19).  In  His  gracious  philanthropy 
(Tit.  iii.  4)  He  had  welcomed  tfum  when 
strangers ;  and  now  He  sometimes  sends  His 
messengers — His  angels — in  the  disguise  of  way- 
farers, that  He  may  know  whethler  those  who 
bear  His  name  are  like  Him  in  their  kindness,  and 
that  He  may  reward  them  as  of  old  (Gen.  xviii.). 

Ver.  3.  Debtors  to  all  the  brotherhood,  and  to 
others  besides,  there  were  some  who  had  strong 
claims  on  their  sympathy.  There  were  prisoners 
who  wore  their  bonds  for  Christ's  sake  and  the 
Gospel's  ;  and  in  loving  tenderness  these  they  were 
to  remember  as  bound  with  them  (x.  34).  There 
were  others  in  afflictions  natural  to  men ;  these 
also  they  were  to  bear  ever  in  mind  as  being 
themselves  in  the  body,  and  subject  to  like  trials. 
Loving  and  prayerful  remembrance  might  bring 
deliverance,  and  would  certainly  comfort  their 
hearts  and  deepen  their  thankfulness. 

Vers.  4,  5.  The  writer  now  speaks  of  two 
relations  of  life  which  are  often  placed  side  by 
side  in  Paul's  Epistles — marriage  and  the  purity 
which  belongs  to  it,  and  covetousness,  or  'the 
love  of  money'  (Eph.  v.  5;  Col.  iii.  5).  The 
abrupt  form  of  the  sentences  and  the  curt  energy 
of  the  admonitions  are  intensely  Pauline.  I^t 
maniage  be  held  in  honour  in  all,  and  the  bed 
be  undeflled.  Whether  these  words  are  affirma- 
tive ('marriage  is  honourable'),  as  the  A.  V. 
and  Delitzsch  hold,  or  hortative  (Met  it  be  held*), 
has  been  much  discussed.  But  the  question  is 
now  settled.  The  words  stand  in  the  midst  of 
exhortations.  The  next  verse  is  equally  without 
a  verb,  and  is  yet  translated  as  an  exhortation. 
And  moreover,  the  reading  in  the  next  clause  is 
*for'  and  not  'but,*  enforcing  not  a  statement, 
but  a  command.  'In  all  persons,'  of  whatever 
rank,  degree,  or  profession  ;  or  '  in  all  respects  * — 
a  rebuke  of  the  '  false  science  *  which  was  already 
spreading  in  the  Church  (i  Tim.  iv.  13),  It  may 
be  better  to  be  single,  if  God's  adjustment  of  gifts 
and  tastes  makes  single  life  no  serious  burden 
(l  Cor.  vii.),  and  if  Christ  is  thereby  better  served. 
But  all  who  marry  in  the  Lord  assume  an 
honourable  place.  Only,  where  Christians  have 
entered  into  that  state,  the  bed  must  be  undcfiled 
by  adulterous  intercourse,  or  by  lascivious 
sensuality.  Those  who  dishonour  the  relation 
in  either  way,  God  will  judge.  Let  yonr  life — 
a  word  which  describes  the  turn  of  a  man's 
thoughts  and  actions — be  free  from  coTetons- 
neas  ('the  love  of  money*),  [and  be]  content 
with  (finding  your  sufficiency  in)  such  things  as 
yon  haye.  They  needed  Uie  warning:  For  as 
men  decline  in  grace,  they  grow  in  selfishness. 
The  mischievous  influence  of  this  deceitful  vice 
b  strikingly  described  in  i  Tim.  vi.  9,  10,  where 


'  the  love  of  money '  (the  same  word)  is  said  to 
be  a  root  of  all  kinds  of  evil,  drowning  men  in 
perdition,  or  piercing  them  through  with  many 
sorrows.  One  guard  against  this  evil  is  that  we 
be  content  with  what  we  haos;  but  the  security 
against  it  is  the  Divine  promise. — ^For  he  hatn 
sidd,  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee. 
Five  negations,  *  I  will  never,  no  never,  no 
never  forsake,'  give  strength  to  the  assurance. 
The  words  are  taken  from  three  passages  (see 
marginal  referenqjcs)  spoken  to  various  Hebrew 
saints,  and  forming  part  of  the  general  promise  of 
the  Gospel  given  to  each  believer.  Our  God  is 
the  God  of  salvations  (Ps.  Ixviii.  20),  not  one,  but 
many,  and  delivers  us  from  want  as  well  as  from 
sin.  He  spared  not  His  Son,  and  freely  gives 
with  Him  all  things. 

Ver.  6.  80  that  we  boldly  Bay,  The  Lord  is 
my  helper,  I  will  not  fear :  what  shall  man  do 
unto  mef  So  the  Hebrew  reads,  and  so  more 
naturally  the  Greek  of  this  passage. 

Ver.  7.  This  verse  is  connected  in  part  with 
the  preceding.  Bemember  them  who  are  yoor 
leaders — a  title  found  only  in  this  chapter  in  the 
Epistles,  but  used  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  for  the 
leaders  of  the  Church  (Acts  xv.  22 ;  Luke  xxii. 
26).  Leadership  is  the  prominent  thought  with 
so  much  of  ruling  as  is  essential  to  lead.  As 
applied  to  ministers,  it  gives  no  authority  to  make 
new  laws  in  Christ's  kingdom,  or  even  to  enforce 
Christ's  commands  by  any  authority  except  His 
own. — ^The  which  (who  have  this  quality  that — 
a  word  which  defines  the  ground  and  the  limit  of 
their  authority)  have  spoken  to  yon  the  word  of 
God  (the  Gospel) ;  whose  faith  (not  their  creed, 
but  their  blessed  trust  in  trouble  and  Bdelity  to 
principle)  copy  (or  imitate),  thoroughly  con- 
sidering what  a  blessed  end  their  life  had. 
These  words  refer  not  necessarily  to  martyrdom, 
of  which,  as  yet,  there  were  but  few  examples. 
The  meaning  is  rather,  that  a  course  of 
Christian  conduct,  which  even  to  the  end  is  the 
outcome  of  a  holy  noble  faith,  is  well  worthy  of  the 
contemplation  and  imitation  of  all  who  observe  it. 

Ver.  8.  This  verse  is  closely  connected  with 
the  preceding,  though  not  in  the  way  tiie  Author- 
ised Version  (with  a  colon,  or  sometimes  a  comma, 
at  the  end  of  ver.  7)  indicates,  as  it  is  also  with  what 
follows.  It  is  a  general  truth.  Jesus  Ohiist  is, 
the  same  yesterday  (when  our  fathers  lived  and 
struggled),  to-day  (now  that  we  live  and  struggle), 
and  thronghont  the  ages.  He  was  the  chief 
theme  of  the  Gospel  they  preached — so  *  the  word 
of  God '  generally  means  in  the  New  Testament. 
His  power  and  love  and  grace  are  all  unchanging 
and  exhaustless. 

Ver.  9.  Very  different  from  the  varied  and 
strange  (foreign)  doctrines  (teachings)  with  which 
this  Gospel  is  sometimes  confounded,  and  very 
different  from  the  legal  precepts  as  to  meats  which 
are  profitless  as  means  of  quickened  life,  or  of 
true  salvation,  by  which  we  must  not  saifer  onr- 
selyes  to  be  earned  away  (the  true  reading,  not 
'  carried  about ') :  For  it  is  a  good  thing  (a  fine 
thing — a  thing  that  has  the  beauty  of  virtue  as 
well  as  the  substance  of  it)  that  the  heart  be 
established  (be  made  strong  and  firm)  with  grace 
(here  opposed  as  a  Divine  operation  in  the  soul 
to  the  outward  and  lifeless  precepts  of  Jewish 
teachers.  Col.  ii.  22,  23)— the  flesh  profiting 
nothing  (John  vi.  63),  wherein  those  that  walked 
(a  common  Pauline  expression,  Eph.  iL  2-1 1 ; 
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Col.  iii.  7\  were  not  profited.  The  precepts  of 
a  ritual  law  have  no  living  power,  no  saving 
efficacy.  The  mind  that  is  occupied  with  them 
is  generally  Mind  to  the  great  duties  of  piety  and 
virtue,  anci  is  neither  peaceful  nor  strong.  The 
simplicity  of  Gospel  liies  is  as  certainly  helpful  to 
holiness  as  the  purity  of  Gospel  truth. 

Vers.  10-12.  And  yet  we  have  our  altar  and 
our  meat.  We  are  worshippers,  nay,  even 
priestly  worshippers.  Our  altar  is  the  cross  :  our 
sin*offering  the  body  of  our  Lord.  *His  flesh  is 
meat  indeed,  and  His  blood  is  drink  indeed.' 
But  all  is  hidden  from  the  view  and  forbidden  to 
the  touch  of  those  who  serve  the  earthly  taber- 
nacle. Under  the  Law,  some  offerings  were 
shared  by  the  priest  and  people,  and  the  arrange- 
ment implied  that  fellowship  was  restored  and 
ceremonial  expiation  was  completed.  I3ut  the  sin- 
offering  of  atonement  was  not  eaten  (Lev.  vi.  30), 
and  the  bodies  of  national  and  priestly  expiations 
were  burnt  without  the  camp.  When  atonement 
was  a  figure  only,  and  not  a  reality,  the  wor- 
shipper had  no  communion  with  what  professed 
to  furnish  it.  Now  we  discern  the  body^  and  are 
partakers  of  it,  and  claim  the  reconciliation 
which  the  partaking  implies.  The  old  altar  must 
be  renounced,  and  the  old  sacrifice  abandoned. 
Men  must  go  to  the  place  where  Christ  was 
offered  (cp.  ix.  28),  the  place  where  Christ 
offered  Himself  (ix.  25),  and  those  who  seek 
acceptance  through  legal  sacrifices  have  no  part 
in  Him,  as  they  had  no  part  in  that  sacrifice, 
which  was  tlie  completest  type  of  His  work,  yet 
was  itself  powerless  to  make  full  atonement,  and 
therefore  insufficient  to  secure  the  reconciliation 
and  the  strength  of  which  the  eating  of  the  altar 
was  the  sign. 

Ver.  13.  Of  Christ  the  sin-offering  we  may 
partake,  provided  we  go  forth  unto  Him  without 
the  camp,  bearing  His  reproach,  llie  cross  is 
the  meetmg-place  of  all  who  would  be  saved. 
To  number  ourselves  with  those  who  cast  Him 
out,  and  so  unconsciously  made  Him  the  antitype 
of  the  holiest  of  the  ancient  sacrifices,  is  to  be 
undone.  We  must  abandon  the  Law,  we  must 
find  in  Christ  Himself  the  sin-offering  in  which 
we  are  to  share,  if  we  desire  to  partake  of  the 
forgiveness  and  holiness  of  the  Gospel. 

Ver.  14.  Israel  still  claimed  to  be  the  people 
of  God,  and  Jerusalem  was  outwardly  His 
dwelling-place.  But  God  had  already  quitted  it. 
Jerusalem,  with  its  temple  and  rites — all  were 
condemned.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  no  con- 
tinuing city,  no  material  temple,  no  imperfect 
sacrifice ;  but  the  cross  and  Christ  and  heaven 
the  antitype  of  them  all. 

Ver.  15.  Meanwhile  our  sacrifice  or  peace- 
offering  is  praise ;  '  the  perpetual  offering,'  as 
even  Jews  described  it,  *  which  is  never  to  cease  ' 
— the  fruit,  *the  calves,'  of  lips  that  are  ever 
giving  thanks  to  His  name.  Praise,  continuous 
praise,  is  the  fitting  recognition  of  an  abiding 
Saviour  and  an  unending  salvation. 

Ver.  16.  Nor  is  that  all :  there  must  be  also  the 
further  sacrifice  of  a  beneficent  and  generous  life  ; 
for  with  such  sacrifices — *  well-doing  *  and  fellow- 
ship in  love,  in  service,  and  in  gifts — God  is  well 
{)leased.  A  life  of  cheerful  thankfulness,  of  cease- 
ess  well-doing,  of  ready  participation  with  others 
in  the  gifts  God  has  entrusted  to  us — these  are  the 
offerings  of  the  Gospel ;  the  one  great  sin-offering 
of  our  Lord  possessing  ceaseless  power. 


Ver.  17,  etc.  Having  referred  to  deceased  leaders 
and  to  their  stedfastness,  the  writer  is  naturally 
led  to  speak  of  the  danger  of  apostatizing  to 
Judaism  ;  he  therefore  exhorts  them  to  come  com- 
pletely out  of  it  and  boldly  follow  Christ.  He  . 
now  returns  to  their  leaders.  Obey  (give,  and 
keep  giving,  the  obedience  which  springs  from 
trust  in  them,  and  from  the  persuasion  that  their 
rule  is  right)  your  leaders,  and  sabmit  yotUBelyes 
(to  their  reproof  and  admonition,  even  to  their 
authority) ;  and  this  rule  he  enforces  by  a  delicate 
reference  to  the  leaders'  responsibility ;  for  it  is 
their  duty  and  their  right  to  watch  over  and  in 
the  interest  of  your  souls,  free  alike  from  indo- 
lence and  from  false  security,  as  having  to  give 
account,  that  they  may  do  this  work  (of  watch- 
ing) with  joy,  and  not  mourning  (literally  'groan- 
ing ')  over  it  or  you  ;  for,  if  it  is  a  grief  to  them,  the 
loss  will  be  yours ;  that  is  unprofitable  for  yon. 

Ver.  18.  The  writer  now  speaks  of  himself  and 
of  his  colleagues,  all  watchers  over  them,  and  asks 
the  prayers  of  his  readers,  as  Paul  does  in  all  his 
Epistles.  I^y  for  ns,  for  we  are  persuaded  (the 
perfect  tense,  *  we  trust,'  gives  place  to  the  present 
passive)  that  we  have  a  good  conscience.  He 
was  conscious  of  no  evil.  He  had  exhorted  them, 
rebuked  them,  and  instructed  them.  He  had  also 
suffered.  And  he  felt  he  was  blameless  in  alL 
'1  he  feeling,  however,  may  be  a  delusion  ;  and  yet 
it  rests  en  the  teaching  of  God's  Word,  and  is 
confirmed  by  God's  blessing  and  by  our  higher 
consciousness — that  we  are  really  desiring  (striv- 
ing, having  a  will)  to  behave,  to  live,  honourably 
in  all  things.  The  Greek  words  for  'a  good' 
conscience  and  *  honourably,'  are  forms  of  the  same 
word,  and  express  the  beauty,  the  nobleness  of 
goodness.  To  live  a  good  and  noLle  life  in  all 
things  is  an  earnest  purpose,  and  the  conscience 
whicii  affirms  this  is  our  purpose,  is  itself  worthy  of 
the  life  we  desire  to  live  ;  not  blind  or  perverted, 
but  noble  and  true.  His  life  and  his  teaching  had 
probably  both  been  subjects  of  distrust  among  the 
Hebrews.  Paul's  gospel,  which  this  Epistle 
certainly  represents,  v\as  still  in  disrepute.  He 
therefore  asks  their  prayers  as  helpful  both  to 
himself  and  to  themselves. 

Ver.  19.  And  I  beseech  you  the  more  exceed- 
ingly (earnestly)  to  do  this,  i,€.  to  pray  for  us 
(comp.  Philcm.  22),  that  I  may  be  restored  to  yon 
the  sooner.  This  language  agrees  remarkably 
with  the  deep  affection  Paul  cherished  for  the 
Hebrew  Church  at  Jerusalem,  a  Church  he  visited 
many  times. 

Vers.  20,  21.  To  this  desire  for  their  prayers  is 
added  his  own  benediction,  as  in  Paul's  Epistles 
generally  (i  1  he^s.  v.  23,  etc.).  Now  the  God  of 
peace— a  common  title  of  God  in  Paul's  Epistles, 
used  in  different  connections  and  probably  with 
different  meanings.  Here  it  is  specially  appro- 
priate ;  partly  because  of  the  troubles  that  harassed 
and  threatened  them,  and  partly  because  it  implies 
how  completely  God  had  been  pacified  and  recon- 
ciled through  the  death  of  His  Son,  who  *came 
preaching  peace.'  God  is  further  described,  who 
brought  again  jfrom  the  dead  (not  too  much  for 
*»«  and  U),  as  one  who  had  made  full  atonement 
for  sin,  and  having  paid  the  debt,  could  no  longer 
be  held  in  the  bondage  of  the  grave.  Only  here 
in  this  Epistle  is  the  resurrection  named,  probably 
as  proving  the  completeness  of  Christ's  work. 
Everywhere  else  Christ  passes  from  the  altar  to 
the  Holy  of  Holies  as  priest  and  offering,  to  make 
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intercession  for  us.  The  phrase,  *  from  the  dead,* 
coupled  wiih  what  follows,  '  that  gre«it  Shepherd 
of  the  sheep,*  points  to  Isa.  Ixiii.  1 1,  where  Moses, 
the  shepherd  of  the  sheep,  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  UQ  out  of  the  sea.  Moses  from  the  sea, 
Christ  from  the  dead,  each  for  his  own  work. — 
The  great  shepherd  of  the  aheep,  who  had  given 
His  life  for  them,  who  was  great  as  Priest  (x.  21), 
and  great  as  Shepherd  too.  His  self-sacrificing 
tenderness.  His  ceaseless  care,  His  power,  llii 
resources,  His  authotity,  all  are  included  in  this 
title — a  favourite  representation  of  our  Lord  in 
ancient  Art.— In  the  blood  of  the  everlasting 
covenant,  Le.  God  brought  Him  from  the  dead 
by  virtue  of,  in  the  power  of,  the  blood,  which 
ratified  not  the  temporary  covenant  of  Sinai,  but 
the  eternal  covenant  of  grace.  God's  peace  is  not 
a  truce  for  a  time ;  it  is  a  permanent  peace,  an 
agreement  for  ettmity.  'Ihe  interpretation  that 
Christ  was  made  shepherd  by  viitue  of  the  blood 
of  the  covenant  is  hardly  scriptural.  He  was 
shepherd  before  He  died.  The  acceptance  of  His 
atonement,  the  efficacy  of  His  bluod,  was  the 
condition  of  His  resurrection.  If  He  had  not 
risen,  it  must  have  been  because  atonement  was 
not  made  ;  and  if  atonement  was  not  made,  we 
should  still  have  been  in  our  sins. — Even  onr  lord 
JeeiiB  Christ  Here  the  name  that  is  above  every 
name  (our  *  Lord ')  is  given  to  Jesus.  He  who  is 
the  Shepherd,  who  died  for  His  sheep,  who  keeps 
them,  feeds  them,  guides  them,  protects  them,  is 
also  their  lord  ;  the  Lord  of  their  hearts  as  He  is 
also  of  their  creed.  By  His  resurrection  God 
acknowledges  the  validity  of  the  atonement ;  by 
accepting  Christ  as  Lord,  we  make  the  blessings 
of  it  our  own. — Perfect  yon  (not  the  common 
word  so  translated.  It  means  to  complete  all  the 
parts,  to  put  them  in  order,  and  fit  them  for  use), 
make  you  ready,  active,  fit,  in  every  good  work 
to  do  (literally,  to  do  out  and  out  so  as  to  accom- 
plish—the force  of  the  tense)  his  will,  doing  in 
70a  (the  same  repetition  of  words  as  in  Phil.  ii.  13) 
that  which  is  well-pleasing  in  his  sight,  throngh 
Jesos  Christ.  Whether  God  works  through  Jesus 
Christ,  or  whether  what  is  well-pleasing  to  God  is 
well-pleasing  through  Jesus  Christ,  has  been  much 
discussed.  The  former  is  preferal)le  to  the  latter ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  both  should  not  be 
combined.  God  works  in  us  through  Him  what 
is  well-plea&ing  through  Him. — To  whom,  i,e,  to 
God,  the  principal  subject  of  the  sentence ;  to 
Him  who  brought  up  from  the  dead  the  Lord 
Jesus,  who  can  peifect  us,  and  is  working  for  this 
purpose.  Glory  and  dominion  are  ascribed  to  the 
Son  in  Rev.  i.  5,  6,  and  perhaps  in  i  Pet.  iv.  11, 
as  they  are  to  the  Father,  Pliil.  iv.  20,  and  to 
both,  Rev.  v.  13  ;  and  so  it  is  not  material  to 
whom  we  refer  the  inscription  here.  But  it  is 
more  natural  to  refer  it  to  the  Father,  to  whom 
.'he  prayer  is  presented. 

Ver.  22.  Now  I  exhort  you,  brethren,  bear 
jrith  (in  the  sense  of  giving  a  patient,  willing 
ludience  to  ;  see  Acts  xviii.  14  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  4)  the 
vord  of  exhortation.  The  language  is  partly 
pologetic,  on  the  ground  that  the  writer  stands 
a  no  close  relation  to  his  readers,  and  yet  had  not 
spared  them  in  his  warnings  (cp.  vi.  and  x. ).  All 
he  had  to  say,  however,  is  made  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible.— For  (with  deeper  reasoa<i  for  such  forbear- 
ance, there  is  also  th^  brevity  of  the  letter  itself) 
I  have  written  a  letter  (which  is  implied  in  the 
word  used)  in  few  words.     This  is  the  first  time 


the  writer  speaks  in  the  singular  number,  as  it  is 
the  first  intimation  he  gives  that  the  treatise  is  an 
epistle.  A  similiar  close  is  found  in  Rom.  xvL 
17,  and  in  i  Cor.  xvi.  15. 

Ver.  23.  Know  ye  (imperative  rather  than  indi- 
cative, as  a  matter  of  ioy,  one  of  the  prisoners 
whose  bonds  you  shared  in  spirit  is  now  free)  that 
our  brother  Timothy  is  set  at  liberty  (the  most 
natural  rendering.  The  word  is  used  for  entering 
on  some  official  work.  Acts  xiii.  3,  xv.  30  ;  but  a 
fuller  description  would  have  been  necessary  if 
that  had  been  the  meaning  here) ;  with  whom,  if 
he  come  shortly,  I  will  see  you.  This  language 
does  not  prove  that  Paul  wiote  the  Epistle,  but  it 
intimates  that  the  readers  knew  the  writer,  and  it 
is  certain  that  no  one  stood  in  closer  relation  to 
Paul  than  Timothy,  especially  towards  the  close 
of  the  apostle's  life  (see  Phil.  li.  19). 

Ver.  24.  Salute  all  your  leaders,  the  chief  men 
among  you,  and  all  the  saints,  i.e,  either  of  the 
Church  or  those  Christians  outside  of  the  Church, 
whom  they  or  their  leaders  might  meet  They  of 
Italy,  i.e,  those  who  belonged  to  Italy,  whether 
then  residing  in  Italy  or  not  (comp.  Acts  xvii.  13). 
In  these  expressions  there  seems  an  intentional 
indefiniteness  intended  to  conceal  the  place  where 
the  Epistle  was  written.— Grace  be  with  yon  all 
(rather,  Orace  be  with  all  of  you ;  an  order  of 
words  that  gives  individuality  to  the  message  as 
well  as  universality). — Amen:  Grace,  the  free 
result  of  Divine  love ;  grace  which  justifies  and 
sanctifies  and  guides  us ;  grace  which  begins  and 
completes  our  salvation ;  an  especially  appro- 
priate ending  of  this  Epistle,  and  the  characteristic 
ending  of  each  of  Paul  s  Epistles,  and  of  his  only, 
in  the  New  Testament. 


The  only  subscription  that  ha?  any  critical  value 
is  '  To  the  Hebrews.'  Variations  are  found  in 
some  Mss.  ;  *  was  written  from  Italy  by  Timothy,' 
one  MS.  adding  *in  Hebrew;'  'from  Rome*  (A). 
But  no  argument  can  be  based  on  these  readings. 

l^hree  le&sons  are  suggested  by  the  structure  and 
argument  of  this  Epistle.  I.  The  teaching  which 
distinguishes  doctrine  from  precept,  and  makes 
precept  the  more  important,  is  rebuked  by  the 
very  order  of  the  Epistle  itself,  as  in  all  Paul's 
Epistles.  The  doctrinal  teaching  suggests  the 
form  of  the  precepts,  and  supplies  the  strongest 
reasons  for  obedience.  Spiritual  truths  on  sin, 
Christ,  redemption,  eternal  life,  are  lai^ely  the 
foundation  and  the  motive-forces  of  practical  duty. 

2.  The  need  of  a  priesthood,  and  the  fact  that 
Christ  is  the  great  High  Priest,  superseding  every 
other,  all -sufficient  and  eternal,  are  essential  parts 
of  the  Gospel.  Without  the  recognition  of  the 
first,  there  is  no  adequate  sense  of  sin  and  of  God. 
Without  the  recognition  of  the  second,  there  is  no 
pacifying  of  the  conscience,  and  no  free  personal 
access  to  God  as  the  loving  Father  of  all  who 
believe. 

3.  False  conceptions  of  the  Gospel  and  of  God's 
way  of  peace,  when  based  on  institutions  and 
teaching  that  are  originally  Divine,  are  among  the 
greatest  hindrances  to  salvation,  and  among  the 
most  fruitful  sources  of  apostasy.  Because  Juda- 
ism was  Divine,  and  the  Jews  believed  it,  they 
were  in  danger  of  rejecting  Christ — ^in  greater 
danger  than  if  they  had  been  heathens.  Truth 
blended  with  error,  God's  word  misunderstood  and 
believed,  may  be  as  great  hindrances  to  holiness 
and  charity  as  heresy  or  unbelief. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  EPISTLE  OF 
JAMES. 


THIS  Epistle  is  the  first  in  that  division  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  To  this  division  belong  seven 
Epistles :  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  two  Epistles  of  Peter,  the  three  Epistles  of  John, 
and  the  Epistle  of  Jude. 

The  term  Catholic  was  applied  by  Origen  in  the  third  century  to  First  Peter  and 
First  John ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  fourth  century  that  it  was  used  to  distinguish  this 
group  of  Epistles.  In  this  application  we  first  meet  with  it  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Eusebius,  who  speaks  of  'the  seven  Catholic  Epistles'  (H.  E.  ii.  23). 
Various  meanings  have  been  attached  to  the  term.  Some  regard  it  as  synonymous 
with  canonical,  and  as  used  to  denote  those  Epistles  which  were  universally  recognised. 
Others  understand  the  term  as  opposed  to  heretical,  and  as  employed  to  denote  those 
writings  which  agree  with  the  doctrines  of  the  universal  church.  And  others  think 
that,  after  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  were  collected  into  one  group,  and  the  Pauline 
Epistles  into  another,  the  remaining  Epistles  were  called  catholic  to  denote  the 
common  or  general  collection  of  all  the  apostles.  But  all  those  meanings  are 
defective ;  they  do  not  distinguish  this  group  of  Epistles;  they  are  as  applicable  to  the 
other  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  The  most  appropriate  and  approved  meaning 
of  the  term  is  general^  in  the  sense  of  circular ;  used  to  denote  those  Epistles  which 
are  addressed,  not  to  any  particular  church  or  individual,  as  the  Pauline  Epistles,  but 
to  a  number  of  churches.  It  is  true  that  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles  of  John 
form  an  exception,  as  they  are  addressed  to  individuals ;  but  they  are  attached  to  the 
larger  Epistle  of  the  same  author,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  appendix  to  it. 
Although  the  term  Catholic  is  given  to  these  seven  Epistles  primarily  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  yet,  taken  in  the  above  sense,  it  appropriately 
distinguishes  them.  Thus  the  Epistle  of  James  is  a  catholic  or  circular  Epistle :  it  is 
not  addressed  to  any  particular  church  or  individual,  but  generally  to  the  twelve 
tribes  which  are  scattered  abroad  Corresponding  to  this  general  address,  the 
references  in  it  are  general,  not  personal ;  there  are  no  salutations  appended  to  it,  as 
is  the  case  with  many  of  the  Epistles  of  PauL 

Sect.  I. — The  Author  of  the  Epistle, 

The  author  designates  himself  *  James,  a  servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.'  Now  there  are  three  distinguished  disciples  bearing  the  name  James,  i. 
James  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  brother  of  John,  one  of  the  three  favoured  apostles  of 
our  Lord.  2.  James  the  son  of  Alphseus,  called  also  James  the  Less  (Mark  xy.  40), 
another  of  the  apostles.     3.  James  the  Lord's  brother,  the  so-called  bishop  of  Jeru- 
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salera;   unless,  indeed,  these  two  last  are  the  same  person.      The  question  which 
meets  us  is  :  To  which  of  these  three  does  the  authorship  of  this  Epistle  belong  ? 

Some  have  attributed  the  Epistle  to  James  the  son  of  Zebedee.  This  is  stated  in 
a  manuscript  of  the  old  Italic  version,  the  Codex  Corbeiensis,  and  in  the  early  printed 
editions  of  the  old  Syriac  or  Peshito,  although  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  originally 
in  that  version  itself.  But  this  opinion  is  now  generally  abandoned  as  opposed  to 
all  probability.^  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  was  beheaded  by  Herod  Agrippa  i., 
A.D.  44  (Acts  xii.  2);  but  this  is  too  early  a  date  for  the  composition  of  this  Epistle. 
The  gospel  was  then  scarcely  propagated  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Judea :  there 
could  hardly,  at  that  early  period,  be  any  Jewish  churches  of  the  dispersion  to  which 
to  write;  nor  could  the  Christian  Church  be  in  that  state  of  development  which  this 
Epistle  presupposes.  This,  of  course,  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  which  we  shall 
afterwards  prove  to  be  correct,  that  this  Epistle  was  written  to  Jewish  Christians,  and 
not  to  Jews  generally. 

Christian  tradition  has  pointed  to  James  *  the  Lord's  brother '  as  the  author  of 
this  Epistle  (Eus.  H.  E.  iL  23) ;  and  with  this  the  state  of  the  case  fully  accords. 
This  James  was  permanently  resident  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem;  he  appears  to 
have  been  its  recognised  head ;  if  not  an  apostle,  he  was  at  least  a  person  of  acknow- 
ledged importance  among  the  apostles ;  he  presided  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Paul  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  church  (Gal.  ii.  9).  Hence,  as 
the  head  of  the  Jewish  church  at  Jerusalem,  he  would  have  a  great  interest  in  the 
believing  Jews  outside  of  that  city — *  the  twelve  tribes  who  were  scattered  abroad/ 
could  write  to  them  with  authority,  and  would  be  listened  to  by  them  with  deference 
and  respect. 

The  opinion  of  Roman  Catholics  and  early  Protestant  commentators  is  that  this 
James  the  Lord's  brother  is  identical  with  the  Apostle  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus.' 
This  opinion  was  not  entertained  by  the  early  Churrh,  and  appears  to  have  been  first 
introduced  by  Jerome.  According  to  this  view,  the  word  brother  is  used  in  an 
extended  sense  for  cousin.  The  brothers  of  Christ  are  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
Gospels;  they  are  James,  and  Joses,  and  Simon,  aiid  Judas  (Matt.  xiii.  55;  Mark 
vi.  3).  Now  two  of  these  names,  James  and  Joses,  are  elsewhere  mentioned  as  the 
names  of  the  sons  of  Mary,  the  wife  of  Clopas,  who  is  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
sister  of  the  Virgin.  *  Now  there  stood  at  the  cross  of  Jesus  His  mother,  and  His 
mother's  sister,  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas,  and  Mary  Magdalene '  (John  xix.  25) ;  and 
elsewhere  we  are  informed  that  this  Mary  was  the  mother  of  James  the  Less  and 
Joses  (Matt  xxvii.  56;  Mark  xv.  40);  and  consequently  these  two  were  the  cousins 
of  our  Lord.  It  is  further  maintained  that  Clopas  is  the  same  name  as  Alphaeus — 
these  being  different  forms  of  expressing  the  Hebrew  name  in  Greek  characters  ;  and 
hence  the  Aposde  James  the  son  of  Alphjeus  is  the  same  as  James  the  son  of  Clopas 
and  Mary,  the  cousin  of  our  Lord.  We  also  know  that  this  James  had  a  brother 
named  Judas;  for  among  the  apostles  mention  is  made  of  *  Judas,  the  brother  of 
James'  (Acts  i.  13).  And  further,  another  apostle  named  Simon  is  mentioned  in  the 
apostolic  lists,  always  in  company  with  James  and  Judas,  so  that  there  is  no  improba- 
bility in  supposing  him  to  be  another  brother.  Hence,  then,  the  sons  of  Alphaeus,  or 
Clopas,  and  Mary,  the  sister  of  the  Virgin,  namely  James,  and  Joses,  and  Simon,  and 
Judas,  are  regarded  as  identical  with  those  bearing  the  same  names,  who  are  mentioned 

1  This  opinion  has  of  late  been  ingeniously  defended  by  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Basset  in  his  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  of  James. 

■  See  the  discussion  on  the  brothers  of  our  Lord  in  a  note  appended  to  Matt.  xiii.  58  in  this 
Commentary.     The  remarks  here  were  written  independently  of  that  note. 
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as  the  brothers  of  our  Lord.  The  names  are  the  same,  and  to  identify  them  we  have 
only  to  suppose  that  the  word  brother  is  used  in  an  extended  sense  so  as  to  include 
cousins. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  discuss  this  view.  The  reasoning  is  plausible, 
but  will  not  bear  examination ;  and  the  objections  against  it  are  so  numerous  and 
great,  that  it  may  almost  be  considered  as  demonstrated  that  James  the  brother  of 
our  Lord,  and  James  the  son  of  Alphseus,  are  not  identical,  i.  In  no  passage  of  the 
New  Testament  is  it  indicated  that  the  brothers  of  our  Lord  were  only  His  cousins ; 
they  are  always  called  brothers,  never  relations ;  and  it  is  arbitrary  to  assume  that  the 
word  brothers  here  denotes  cousins,  a  sense  which  it  never  has  in  the  New  Testament 
The  same  objection  is  equally  strong  with  reference  to  those  who  are  called  the  sisters 
of  our  Lord  (Matt  xiii.  56).  2.  When  the  brothers  of  our  Lord  are  mentioned,  they 
are  always  distinguished  from  the  twelve  apostles.  We  are  expressly  informed  that, 
during  the  lifetime  of  Christ,  His  brothers  did  not  believe  on  Him  (John  vii.  5).^ 
And  after  His  ascension,  when  they  became  believers,  and  associated  with  the 
disciples,  they  are  still  distinguished  from  the  twelve  (Acts  i.  14;  i  Cor.  ix.  5).  This 
could  not  have  been  the  case,  if  two,  if  not  three,  of  them  had  been  apostles.  3.  It 
is  extremely  doubtful  if  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas  was  the  sister  of  the  Virgin.  The 
words  in  John's  Gospel  are :  *  Now  there  stood  at  the  cros^  ot  Jesus  His  mother  and 
His  mother's  sister,  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas  and  Mary  Magdalene '  (John  xix.  25).  It 
is  more  probable  that  four  women  are  here  mentioned  in  pairs,  instead  of  three ;  and 
as  we  learn  from  the  other  Gospels  that  Salome,  the  mother  of  John,  also  stood  at 
the  cross  (Matt  xxvL  56 ;  Mark  xv.  40),  the  probability  is  that  she,  and  not  Mary 
the  wife  of  Clopas,  was  the  sister  of  our  Lord's  mother :  John  having  abstained  to 
mention  her  name,  in  accordance  with  his  usual  reserve  in  personal  matters.  This 
avoids  the  awkwardness  of  two  sisters  being  called  by  the  same  name.  On  this 
supposition,  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus  was  no  relation  to  our  Lord.  4.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  certainty  that  Clopas  and  Alphaeus  are  the  same  names.  5.  It  is  equally 
uncertain  that  Judas  the  apostle  was  the  brother  of  James,  and  not  rather,  as  the 
words  might  have  been  translated  more  in  accordance  with  the  Greek  idiom,  the  son 
of  (an  unknown)  James.  6.  The  uncertainty  is  still  greater  with  regard  to  the  rela- 
tionship of  Simon  Zelotes  to  James  and  Judas.  For  these  reasons,  then,  we  consider 
that  the  identity  of  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  and  James  *  the  Lord's  brother,'  must 
be  relinquished.^ 

But  if  James  the  Lord's  brother  is  not  identical  with  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus, 
who  is  he  ?  On  this  point  there  are  two  opinions :  the  one,  that  he  and  the  other 
brothers  of  our  Lord  were  the  sons  of  Mary  and  Joseph ;  and  the  other,  that  they 
were  the  children  of  Joseph  by  a  previous  marriage. 

Many  eminent  divines  suppose  that  James  was  a  real  brother  of  our  Lord,  being 
the  son  of  Mary  and  Joseph.  According  to  this  opinion,  the  words  brothers  and 
sisters,  when  spoken  of  in  connection  with  our  Lord,  are  to  be  taken  in  their  literal 
sense ;  they  being  likewise  the  children  of  Mary.  Such  an  opinion  was  first  started 
toward  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  by  Helvidius.'  It  was  opposed  to  the  then 
universal  tradition  of  the  Christian  Church   concerning  the  peipetual  virginity  of 

^  The  argument  is  independent  of  the  meaning  attached  to  the  unbelief  of  our  Lord's  brothers, 
whether  it  was  absolute  or  partial. 

*  This  identity  is  asserted  by  Bishop  Wordsworth  in  his  Greek  Testament,  and  has  more  recently 
been  defended  by  Dean  Scott  in  his  excellent  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  James,  forming  part  of  the 
Speaker's  Commentary. 

'  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  Tertallian  held  that  James  was  the  son  of  Mary  and  Joseph  : 
his  words  are  ambiguous.     Lightfoot  thinks  it  highly  probable  that  he  held  the  Helvidian  view. 
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Mary ;  and  on  this  account  is  still  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  many  Protestants,  as 
well  as  of  all  Romanists.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  the  idea,  that  Mary 
should  have  had  no  other  children  of  her  own,  is  a  mere  sentiment  arising  from  a  false 
notion  of  the  superior  sanctity  of  celibacy,  and  that  it  has  no  foundation  in  the  word 
of  God  (Luke  iL  7  ;  Matt.  i.  25).  There  are,  however,  two  positive  objections  against 
this  opinion,  i.  It  would  appear  that  James  is  expressly  called  an  apostle  by  Paul, 
when  he  writes:  'Other  of  the  apostles  saw  I  none,  save  James  the  Lord's  brother' 
(Gal.  i.  19).  To  this  it  has  been  replied,  either  that  the  wgrd  apostle  is  here  used  in 
an  extended  sense  :  as  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  not  confined  to  the  twelve,  but  is 
applied  to  other  distinguished  difx:iples,  as,  for  example,  Paul  and  Barnabas  (Acts 
xiv.  16) ;  or  that  the  restriction  does  not  apply  to  the  word  apostles,  but  to  the  whole 
clause  in  the  sense  :  Except  Peter,  I  saw  no  other  apostle,  but  I  saw  James  the  Lord's 
brother  (comp.  Luke  iv.  25-^27).  2.  If  Mary  had  children  of  her  own,  Jesus  would 
not,  when  dying,  have  recommended  her  to  the  care  of  John  (John  xix.  26,  27) :  an 
objection  to  which  we  have  found  no  satisfactory  solution.^  We  are  ignorant  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case ;  but  this  objection  cannot  outweigh  the  greater  and  more 
numerous  objections  to  the  theory  of  identity. 

There  is  still  a  third  opinion — namely,  that  James  and  the  other  brothers  and 
sisters  of  our  Lord  were  the  children  of  Joseph  by  a  previous  marriage,  and  were,  on 
account  of  this  relationship,  regarded  as  his  brothers  and  sisters.  By  reason  of  our 
Lord's  miraculous  conception,  they  were  actually  no  relations ;  but  they  would  be 
considered  by  the  world  as  His  brothers.  This  view  was  the  general  opinion  of  the 
early  Greek  Fathers,  as  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Epiphanius, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  so  is  the  one  best  attested  by  ecclesiastical  tradition.  It 
lessens,  though  it  does  not  entirely  remove,  the  objection  arising  from  Jesus  recom- 
mending His  mother  to  the  care  of  John,  that  is,  to  her  nephew,  instead  of  to  her 
step-children ;  and  it  does  no  violence  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Church  con- 
cerning the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary.  Still,  however,  though  ably  maintained  by 
Bishop  Lightfoot,  and  apparently  adopted  by  Dean  Plumptre,  it  has  not  been  much 
favoured  by  modem  divines.  It  has  too  much  the  appearance  of  a  hypothesis 
invented  to  avoid  a  difficulty ;  nor  is  there  the  slightest  intimation  in  Scripture  that 
Joseph  had  been  married  previous  to  his  espousals  with  the  Virgin. 

This  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  is  scarcely  alluded  to  in  the  Gospels,*  but  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  He  was  a  prominent  person  in 
the  early  church.  During  our  Lord's  lifetime  it  is  probable  that  with  his  brothers 
he  remained  unbelieving  (John  vii.  5),  but  was  converted  by  a  special  appearance  of 
Christ  to  him  after  His  resurrection  (i  Cor.  xv.  7).  From  the  first,  owing  probably 
to  his  high  moral  character  and  relationship  to  Christ,  he  occupied  a  distinguished 
position  in  the  early  church.  To  him  Peter  sent  a  message,  on  his  release  from 
imprisonment :  *  Go  show  these  things  unto  James  and  the  brethren '  (Acts  xii.  7). 
He  presided  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  and  pronounced  the  decree  of  the  assembled 
church  (Acts  xv.  19).  To  him,  as  the  head  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  Paul  repaired 
on  his  last  visit  to  that  city  (Acts  xxi.  18).  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  Paul  gives 
him  the  honourable  designation  of  *  James  the  Lord's  brother'  (GaL  i.  19);  and 
along  with  Peter  and  John,  he  mentions  him  as  one  of  the  three  pillars  of  the  church 
(Gal.  ii.  9).  In  the  same  Episde  we  are  also  informed,  that  it  was  the  presence  of 
'certain  who  came  from  James'  which  was  the  cause  of  Peter's  withdrawing  himself 

1  An  ingenious  solution  is  given  by  Dr.  Bushnell  in  his  sermon  on  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus : 
•Why  Jesus  committed  her  thus  to  John  and  not  to  the  four  brothers  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess;  for 
John  has  a  home  as  they  certainly  have  not,  and  are  not  likely  soon  to  have.' 
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from  converse  with  the  Gentiles  (Gal.  ii.  21).  And  in  the  short  Epistle  of  Jude,  the 
author  calls  himself  *  Jude  the  brother  of  James'  (Jude  i). 

If  not  actually  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  it  would  appear  from  these  scriptural  notices 
that  James  at  least  exercised  a  very  important  influence  in  the  mother  church.  He 
was  the  recognised  head  of  the  Jewish  Christians  in  Jerusalem.  When  Christianity 
was  chiefly  confined  to  Jewish  converts,  his  influence  must  have  been  almost  para- 
mount And  after  its  extension  to  the  Gentiles,  the  Jewish  Christians  would  esteem 
him  to  be  peculiarly  thei^;  apostle,  as  Paul  was  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  his  influ- 
ence would  not  be  confined  to  Jerusalem,  but  would  extend  to  all  believers  among 
the  twelve  tribes,  wherever  scattered. 

Nor  is  ecclesiastical  history  silent  concerning  this  pillar  of  Christianity;  he 
occupies  a  large  space  in  the  traditions  of  the  church.  Certainly  the  accounts  that 
have  reached  us  are  mixed  with  fable,  but  still  in  them  we  can  trace  the  character  of 
the  man.  They  all  describe  him  as  a  man  of  the  greatest  moral  strictness,  to  whom 
the  epithet  *  the  Just '  was  universally  applied,  and  aflSrm  that  he  continued  to  the 
last  an  observer  of  the  Mosaic  law.  He  suffered  martyrdom  b}'  the  Jews,  a  few  years 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  war.  The  accounts  of  his  death  vary.  It  is 
thus  recorded  by  Josephus,  in  a  very  remarkable  passage,  the  genuineness  of  which 
has  without  good  reasons  been  disputed :  *  Ananias  asse'hibled  the  sanhedrim,  and 
brought  before  them  the  brother  of  Jesus,  who  is  called  Christ,  whose  name  was 
James,  and  some  of  his  companions ;  and  when  he  had  formed  an  accusation  against 
them  as  breakers  of  the  law,  he  delivered  them  to  be  stoned '  {^nt.  xx.  9.  i).  Accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  Hegesippus,  preserved  in  the  history  of  Eusebius,  James  was 
cast  down  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  stoned  while  he  was  yet  alive,  and 
at  length  put  to  death  by  a  blow  from  a  fuller's  club  {If,  E.  ii.  23). 

From  all  these  scriptural  and  traditionary  notices,  it  would  appear  that  James  was 
a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity,  and  that  he  continued  to  the  last  an  observer  of  the 
law  of  Moses — 'a  just  man  according  to  the  law.*  By  becoming  a  Christian  he  did 
not  renounce  Judaism ;  he  resided  in  Jerusalem,  and  continued  to  worship  in  the 
temple.  He  was  even  more  than  Peter  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision  (Gal.  ii.  8) ; 
the  sphere  of  his  labours  was  restricted  to  the  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity.  Hence, 
then,  his  practical  relation  to  the  Jewish  law  was  different  from  that  of  Paul  Paul 
felt  himself  to  be  dead  to  the  law,  freed  from  its  requirements ;  he  probably  observed 
it,  but  not  strictly ;  when  it  served  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel,  he  could 
become  without  the  law  to  those  who  were  without  the  law  \  though,  on  other  occa- 
sions, he  became  a  Jew  to  the  Jews  that  he  might  gain  the  Jews.  James,  on  the 
other  hand,  did  not  dissever  Christianity  from  Judaism ;  he  regarded  Christianity  as 
the  perfection  of  Judaism ;  he  was  far  from  wishing  to  impose  the  Jewish  yoke  on 
the  Gentile  Christians,  but  he  saw  no  necessity  to  separate  himself  from  the  ancient 
people,  or  to  renounce  their  religion.  '  Had  not,*  observes  Dr.  Schaff,  *  the  influence 
of  James  been  modified  and  completed  by  that  of  a  Peter,  and  especially  a  Paul, 
Christianity,  perhaps,  would  never  have  cast  off  entirely  the  envelope  of  Judaism  and 
risen  to  independence.  Yet  the  influence  of  James  was  necessary.  He,  if  any,  could 
gain  the  ancient  chosen  nation  as  a  body.  God  placed  such  a  representative  of  the 
purest  form  of  Old  Testament  piety  in  the  midst  of  the  Jews  to  make  their  transition 
to  the  faith  of  the  Messiah  as  easy  as  possible,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour.  But  when 
they  refused  this  last  messenger  of  peace,  the  divine  forbearance  was  exhausted,  and 
the  fearful,  long-threatened  judgment  broke  upon  them.  And  with  this  the  mission  of 
James  was  fulfilled.  He  was  not  to  outlive  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple.* ' 
*  History  of  the  Apostolic  Churchy  vol,  ii.  p.  38. 
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Sect.  IL — ^Thb  Readers  of  the  Epistle. 

As  the  personality  of  the  author  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute,  so  likewise 
have  been  the  persons  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  primarily  addressed.  They  are 
designated  *  the  twelve  tribes  who  are  scattered  abroad ; '  but  very  different  meanings 
have  been  attached  to  these  words. 

Some  suppose  that  the  Epistle  was  addressed  to  Christians  in  general.  They 
take  the  expression  *  twelve  tribes  *  in  a  figurative  sense  to  denote  *  the  Israel  of  God ' 
(Gal.  vi.  1 6),  in  contrast  to  'Israel  after  the  flesh'  (i  Cor.  x.  i8).  But  such  an 
interpretation  is  wholly  inadmissible.  There  is  not  the  slightest  intimation  in  the 
Epistle  that  a  figurative  sense  is  to  be  given  to  these  words ;  and  we  must  beware 
of  assigning  a  metaphorical  sense  to  the  words  of  Scripture  when  no  such  sense  is 
indicated  by  the  context  or  required  by  the  passage.  Moreover,  James  speaks  of 
Abraham  as  *our  father'  (J as.  ii.  21),  thus  indicating  that  as  a  Jew  he  wrote  to 
the  Jews. 

Others  suppose  that  the  Epistle  was  addressed  to  Jews  generally — to  non-Christian 
as  well  as  to  Christian  Jews.  This  is  an  opinion  which  possesses  considerable 
plausibility,  and  has  found  many  able  supporters.'  The  Epistle,  it  is  affirmed,  is 
addressed  *to  the  twelve  tribes,*  without  any  recognition  of  the  Christian  faith  of 
the  readers ;  they  are  described  merely  according  to  their  nationality.  Besides,  it 
contains  various  statements  which  can  hardly  apply  to  Christians,  and  can  only  be 
true  of  unconverted  Jews  (il  6,  7,  v.  6).  But  the  general  contents  of  the  Epistle  are 
opposed  to  this  opinion.  The  readers,  whoever  they  were,  were  at  least  professing 
Christians ;  their  Christianity  is  taken  for  granted.  James  rests  his  authority  upon 
being  *a  servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ*  (i.  i).  His  readers,  without 
distinction,  are  such  as  God  hath  begotten  by  the  word  of  truth,  that  is,  the  gospel 
of  Christ  (i.  18).  He  speaks  of  their  possessing  the  faith  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Lord  of  glory  (ii.  i).  He  mentions  those  who  blasphemed  that  worthy  name, 
namely,  the  name  of  Christ,  by  which  they  were  called  (ii.  7).  And  he  exhorts  them 
to  patience  because  of  the  advent  of  Christ :  *  Be  patient,  therefore,  brethren,  unto 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  *  (v.  7). 

Hence,  then,  we  conclude  that  this  Epistle  was  primarily  addressed  to  Jewish 
Christians.  To  this,  indeed,  it  has  been  objected  that  there  are  portions  in  it  which 
are  inapplicable  to  Christians  :  the  severe  invectives  of  the  writer  (iiL  9,  iv.  i,  4),  and 
especially  his  denunciation  of  judgment  upon  the  rich  (v.  1-6),  can  only  refer  to 
unbelievers.  But  we  do  not  know  the  state  of  moral  corruption  which  prevailed 
among  the  Jewish  Christians ;  and  certainly,  if  we  were  to  judge  of  them  by  the 
conduct  of  many  professing  Christians  of  the  present  day,  we  would  not  regard  those 
invectives  as  too  strong.  And  with  regard  to  the  attack  upon  the  rich  in  the  fifth 
chapter,  it  is  so  worded  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  apostrophe  addressed  to  rich 
unbelievers — the  proud  oppressors  of  the  Jewish  Christians ;  though  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  there  existed  in  the  Christian  Church  rich  professors  to  whom  these  words 
of  stem  reproof  were  not  inapplicable. 

The  phrase  *  fwe/ve  tribes '  was  a  usual  appellation  of  Jews  in  general.  Thus  Paul, 
in  his  speech  before  Agrippa,  says  :  '  Unto  which  promise  our  twelve  tribes  hope  to 
attain '  (Acts  xxvL  7).    The  twelve  tribes  were  now  mixed  together,  and  formed  the 

^  The  opinion  advocated  by  Basset,  and  necessaiy  for  his  theoxy  of  the  authorship  of  James  the  son 
ofZebedee. 
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nation  of  the  Jews.  Many  of  the  Israelites  were  left  in  their  own  land  by  their 
Assyrian  conquerors,  and  many  of  them  returned  at  the  restoration  from  Babylon. 
The  locality  of  these  twelve  tribes  is  contained  in  the  addition,  *  who  are  scattered 
abroad,^  They  were  the  Jews  of  ihe  dispersion — ^Jews  resident  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Palestine.  In  almost  every  country  at  that  time  Jews  of  the  dispersion  were  found ; 
but  there  were  especially  two  great  dispersions — the  Babylonian  and  the  Greek.  The 
Epistle  being  written  in  Greek,  it  would  seem  that  the  Greek  dispersion  (John  vii.  35) 
was  primarily  intended.  Accordingly  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed  would 
be  such  as  had  passed  over  to  Christianity  from  among  those  who  are  called  Hellenists 
or  Grecians  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  />.  Christian  Jews  who  resided  out  of 
Palestine  and  who  spoke  the  Greek  language.  The  churches  addressed  were  in  all 
probability  those  in  the  countries  in  the  closest  proximity  to  Judea,  namely,  Phenicia, 
Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Proconsular  Asia.  The  members  of  these  churches  were,  it  is 
supposed,  chiefly  composed  of  Jewish  Christians ;  not  like  those  churches  founded  by 
Paul,  which  were  chiefly  composed  of  Gentile  Christians. 

The  condition  of  those  Christian  Jews  of  the  dispersion,  as  described  in  the 
Epistle,  was  such  as  to  excite  great  anxiety  and  concern.  They  were  exposed  to 
manifold  trials ;  their  members  were  in  general  poor ;  and  they  were  dragged  by  their 
rich  oppressors  before  the  judgment-seat  (ii.  6).  But  it  would  appear  that  they  did 
not  bear  their  trials  with  Christian  patience.  Instead  of  trust  in  God,  they  gave  way 
to  doubt,  and  thus  became  double-minded,  with  their  affections  divided  between  God 
and  the  world.  On  account  of  their  trials,  they  were  strongly  tempted  to  apostasy,  to 
renounce  their  Christianity,  and  to  relapse  into  their  former  Judaism.  They  carried 
the  spirit  of  Jewish  covetousness  with  them  into  the  Christian  Church,  and  were 
eageriy  desirous  of  earthly  riches ;  looked  upon  poverty  as  a  crime ;  showed  even  in 
their  religious  assemblies  an  obsequious  attention  to  the  rich ;  and  by  their  actions 
declared  that  they  preferred  the  friendship  of  the  world  to  the  friendship  of  God. 
This  worldly  spirit  was  the  occasion  of  bitter  strife  among  themselves ;  and  especially 
there  was  a  wide  breach  among  them  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Their  religion 
had  degenerated  into  a  mere  formal  observance  of  certain  religious  ceremonies ;  they 
trusted  to  their  privileges,  both  as  Jews  and  Christians,  without  giving  due  attention 
to  holiness  of  life  ;  and  they  rested  on  their  Christian  faith,  although  divorced  from 
good  works.  Of  course  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  all  were  thus  estranged  from 
the  Christian  life;  but  even  they  who  preserved  their  Christianity  purest  were 
living  in  the  midst  of  temptation,  and  required  to  be  admonished  and  encouraged 
to  perseverance. 

Sect.  III. — Place  and  Time  of  Writing, 

With  regard  to  the  place  of  composition,  there  is  hardly  any  diffierence  of  opinion. 
This  was  undoubtedly  Jerusalem,  where  James  usually  resided,  and  which  was  the 
proper  centre  for  an  epistle  addressed  to  Jewish  Christians  to  issue  from.  In  this 
Epistle  the  mother  church  addresses  her  offspring.  *The  local  colouring  of  the 
Epistle,'  as  Dean  Plumptre  remarks,  *  indicates  with  sufficient  clearness  where  the 
writer  lived.  He  speaks,  as  the  prophets  of  Israel  had  done,  of  the  early  and  latter 
rain  (v.  7) ;  the  hot  blast  of  the  kausdn  or  simoom  of  the  desert  (i.  11) ;  the  brackish 
springs  of  the  hills  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (iii.  1 1) ;  the  figs,  the  olives,  and  the  vines 
with  which  those  hills  were  clothed  (iii.  12) :  all  these  form  part  of  the  surroundings 
of  the  writer.  Storms  and  tempests,  such  as  might  have  been  seen  on  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  or  in  visits  to  Caesarea  or  Joppa,  and  the  power  of  man  to  guide  the 
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great  ships  safely  through  them,  have  at  some  time  or  other  been  familiar  to  him' 

(iii.  4).^ 

The  time  of  composition,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  matter  of  greater  difficulty,  and 
has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  opinions.  Assuming  the  correctness  of  our  view  regard- 
ing the  author  of  the  Epistle,  it  was  evidently  written  on  or  before  the  year  63,  when 
James  was  martyred.  But  it  may  be  disputed  whether  it  was  written  before  or  after 
Paul's  publication  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  without  the  works  of  the  law.  Those 
who  suppose  that  the  object  of  this  Epistle  was  to  correct  the  perversions  of  Paul's 
views  must  assign  a  later  date,  not  long  before  the  death  of  James ;  whereas  those 
who  think  that  James  makes  no  reference  to  Paul's  views,  but  refers  only  to  errors 
which  he  knew  to  be  then  prevalent  among  the  Jewish  Christians,  may  assign  a  much 
earlier  date,  though  not  necessitated  to  do  sa 

Some  suppose  that  the  Epistle  contains  a  designed  refutation  of  certain  perversions 
of  Paul's  doctrine  of  justification,  that  doctrine  having  been  apprehended  as  implying 
that  faith  was  all  that  was  necessary  for  salvation,  and  that  works  or  acts  of  holy 
obedience  were  unnecessary.  They  think  that  the  very  terms  employed  by  James- 
justification,  faith,  and  works — ^point  to  a  Pauline  origin,  and  are  a  proof  that  Paul's 
doctrine  was  already  published  and  perverted  among  those  Jewish  Christians  to  whom 
James  wrote.  James,  it  is  said,  expresses  himself  with  evident  reference  to  the 
conclusion  which  Paul  arrived  at  (Jas.  ii.  24 ;  Rom.  iii.  28).  The  example  of 
Abraham's  justification  is  adduced  by  both  Paul  and  James,  as  an  illustration  of 
their  respective  views  (Jas.  ii.  21  ;  Rom.  iv.  1-3).  And  various  expressions  in  this 
Epistle  are  considered  to  be  allusions  to  similar  expressions  in  Paul's  Epistles,  llie 
relation  of  James'  doctrine  of  justification  to  that  of  Paul's  will  be  considered  when 
we  come  to  the  exposition  of  the  Epistle.  Meanwhile  we  would  only  remark  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  James  was  acquainted  with  Paul's  doctrine,  or  that 
he  had  read  his  Epistles.  The  supposed  allusions  to  the  Pauline  Epistles  are  vague 
and  not  numerous.  There  is  no  necessity  to  suppose  that  the  ideas  of  justification, 
faith,  and  works,  were  only  Pauline  ideas ;  they  might  have  been  prevalent  in  the 
Christian  church,  as  expressions  of  its  belief;  and,  indeed,  they  were  not  unknown 
among  the  Jews.  The  reference  to  Abraham's  justification  would  be  natural  to  any 
Jewish  writer  in  discussing  the  relation  of  faith  to  justification,  for  it  is  one  of  the  few 
instances  in  the  Old  Testament  where  faith  is  mentioned  in  such  a  relation.  What 
James  combats  may  have  been,  not  any  perversion  of  Pauline  views,  but  the  old 
opinion  of  the  Pharisees  introduced  into  the  Christian  church,  that  mere  external 
privileges,  an  orthodox  creed,  and  the  performance  of  certain  outward  religious  services^ 
would  ensure  salvation,  independently  of  a  holy  life. 

We  are  therefore  inclined  to  agree  with  those  who  would  assign  the  date  of  this 
Epistle  to  a  period  prior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification : 
indeed  to  suppose  it  possible  that  it  may  have  been  written  even  before  the  Council 
of  Jerusalem.  Tbtre  is  in  it  no  allusion  to  Gentile  Christians,  as  if  Christianity  was 
then  chiefly  restricted  to  the  Jews ;  nor  is  there  any  mention  of  those  divisions  which 
arose,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  conversions  of  the  Gentiles,  between  Jewish 
and  Gentile  Christians  concerning  the  validity  of  the  Mosaic  law.  This  can  easily  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  such  divisions  had  not  then  arisen,  and  that 
Jewish  Christianity  was  then  predominant.  At  an  early  period,  when  the  gospel  had 
only  commenced  to  be  preached  to  the  Gentiles,  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  only 
set  out  on  their  first  missionary  journey,  most  of  the  Christian  Churches  must  have 
been  composed  of  Jewish  Christians,  who  would  be  identical  with  those  Jews  of  the 
^  The  local  colouring  of  the  Epistle  is  also  adverted  to  by  Hug  in  his  Introduction,  vol.  iL  sec  cxlviiL 
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dispersion  beyond  Judea,  to  whom  James  wrote.^  We  read  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen,  those  that  were  scattered  abroad 
travelled  as  far  as  Phenicia,  Cyprus,  and  Antioch,  preaching  the 'word  to  none  but 
to  the  Jews  only  (Acts  xi.  19).  Afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentiles,  the  Jewish  element  would  be  swallowed  up,  and  beyond  Palestine  there 
is  no  mention  of  Jewish  Christian  churches,  although  it  is  not  improbable  that  some 
of  them  may  have  existed  in  Syria  and  Babylonia.  Although  we  can  attain  to  no 
certainty  on  this  point,  yet  an  early  date  is  more  probable  than  a  late  one,  and  on 
this  supposition  we  would  assign  the  composition  of  this  Epistle  to  somewhere 
between  the  years  45  and  50.  In  that  case,  this  Epistle  is  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not 
the  very  earliest,  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 


Sect.  IV. — ^Design  op  the  Epistle. 

The  design  of  the  Epistle  has  already  been  indicated  in  considering  the  condition 
of  the  readers.  It  was  to  correct  certain  errors  in  practice  into  which  the  Jewish 
Christians  had  fallen,  to  warn  them  against  apostasy,  and  to  establish  them  in  the 
faith  amid  the  temptations  to  which  they  were  exposed.  It  is  observable  that  the 
faults  which  James  censures  are  such  as  we  know  then  prevailed  among  the  Jews. 
The  Jewish  Christians,  when  they  embraced  Christianity,  had  not  divested  themselves 
of  their  Jewish  character;  their  old  nature  was  not  thus  so  easily  laid  aside.  Thus 
James  reproves  them  for  their  covetousness — their  eager  desire  to  buy  and  sell  and 
get  gain  (iv.  13);  for  their  formalism— relying  on  their  belief  in  the  unity  of  God,  the 
great  article  of  the  Jewish  religion,  without  a  corresponding  practice  (iii.  19);  for 
their  oppression— the  rich  refusing  to  pay  the  labourers  their  hire  (v.  4) ;  for  their 
meanness,  their  sycophancy  toward  the  rich  (ii.  3) ;  for  their  falsehood,  their  disregard 
of  oaths  (v.  12) ;  and  for  theu-  fatalism,  laying  the  blame  of  their  faults  upon  God 

The  design  of  this  Epistle  is  ethical,  not  doctrinal.  James  does  not,  like  Paul, 
insist  upon  or  develop  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity;  he  supposes  them 
known,  and  he  builds  upon  them  practical  Christianity.  He  dwells  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  tongue,  the  sin  of  worldliness,  the  observance  of  the  moral  law ;  in  short, 
the  utter  worthlessness  of  faith  without  works :  he  inculcates  the  principle  of  that 
pure  and  undefiled  worship  which  consists  in  doing  good  to  others,  and  in  keeping 
ourselves  pure  in  the  world  (i.  27).  Hence  there  is  in  the  Epistle  a  comparative 
want  of  Christian  doctrine.  James  does  not  insist  on  the  atonement,  the  resurrection 
and  ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  Our  Lord's  sufferings  are  hardly 
alluded  to:  even  the  name  of  our  Saviour  occurs  only  twice  (i.  1,  ii.  i).  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Epistle  at  variance  with  the  exalted  and  divine 
nature  of  Christ,  but  rather  the  reverse.  James  calls  himself '  the  servant  of  God  and 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  (L  i),  thus  maintaining  a  unity  between  God  and  Christ; 
he  speaks  of  Him  as  the  Lord  of  glory  (ii.  i),  exalted  above  all  human  power  and 
dignity ;  he  adverts  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord  (v.  7,  8),  and  evidently  designates 
Him  as  the  Judge  of  the  world  (v.  8,  9).     At  the  same  time,  even  when  James  touches 

*  Dr.  Erdmann  supposes  that  the  Epistle  was  written  even  before  the  formation  of  the  Gentile 
church  at  Antioch,  when  consequently  almost  all  the  Christians  would  be  Jews  and  Jewish  converts. 
These  churches  of  the  dispersion  would  necessarily  be  closely  connected  with  the  church  of 
Jerusalem,  over  which  James  presided,  so  that  he  may  be  considered  as  having  a  pastoral  oversight 
over  them. 
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on  doctrine,  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  doctrine,  but  always  with  reference  to 
practice.  Thus  he  speaks  of  justification,  in  order  to  show  the  inseparable  connection 
between  faith  and  holiness.  The  Epistle,  in  its  purely  ethical  tendency,  bears  a  very 
close  resemblance  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount :  many  of  the  precepts  and  illustra- 
tions are  the  same  as  those  found  in  that  greatest  of  discourses.^  Not  that  the  writer 
of  this  Epistle  saw  the  Gospel  of  Matthew ;  but  the  words  of  Jesus,  orally  repeated 
before  any  Gospel  was  written,  were  impressed  upon  his  memory,  and  influenced  his 
diction. 

The  style  of  this  Epistle  is  very  marked  and  original ;  it  bears  no  resemblance  to 
any  other  writing  in  the  New  Testament ;  the  nearest  approach  to  it  in  sententious 
sentiments  and  detached  maxims  is  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  There  is  a  great  freshness 
and  vividness  about  it ;  the  writer  is  rich  in  illustrations,  which  are  always  appropriate 
and  impressive.  There  is  a  directness  in  his  address ;  the  persons  whom  he  addresses 
are  brought  forward,  and  spoken  to,  as  if  they  were  present.  In  his  animadversions 
he  uses  strong  expressions;  his  stem  sense  of  duly  gives  rise  to  a  great  severity 
in  his  rebukes;  he  is  full  of  zeal  and  moral  indignation  at  all  iniquity;  he  does 
not  spare  the  faults  of  those  to  whom  he  writes ;  and  his  denunciations  often 
resemble  the  indignant  reproaches  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets.  To  him  no 
faith,  no  profession,  no  assertion  is  of  any  value  unless  accompanied  with  holiness 
of  life. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  connected  statement  of  the  train  of  thought  in  this  Epistle. 
There  is  no  logical  connection,  as  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul ;  the  sentences  are  often 
detached,  and  do  not  follow  one  another  in  a  regular  order.  James  commences  his 
Epistle  by  alluding  to  the  trials  to  which  his  readers  were  exposed ;  these,  if  patiently 
endured,  were  to  be  to  them  a  source  of  joy,  and  were  an  occasion  of  blessedness; 
but  they  must  beware  of  attributing  their  yielding  to  temptation  to  God,  for  He  is  the 
source  of  all  good  and  not  of  evil ;  more  especially  it  was  of  His  goodness  that  they 
'were  born  again  by  the  gospel.  It  becomes  them  to  be  diligent  hearers  of  the 
gospel,  in  order  that  they  might  reduce  to  practice  its  precepts.  Religion  does  not 
consist  in  the  performance  of  ceremonies,  but  in  active  benevolence  and  personal 
purity  (Jas.  i.).  They  must  not  envy  the  rich,  nor  despise  the  poor,  but  practise 
their  religion  without  respect  of  persons.  The  royal  law  of  love  teaches  them  to 
love  their  neighbour  as  themselves.  Faith  without  love,  showing  itself  in  acts  of 
benevolence,  is  dead.  Such  a  faith,  if  it  hath  not  works,  cannot  justify.  To  fio 
purpose  do  they  believe  in  God,  unless  their  faith  is  accompanied  with  holiness  of 
life  (Jas.  ii.).  Especially  must  they  cultivate  that  branch  of  holiness  which  consists 
in  the  government  of  the  tongue ;  this  will  require  their  utmost  care  ;  they  must 
avoid  all  strife  and  bitter  envy,  and  cultivate  that  heavenly  wisdom  which  is  pure  and 
peaceable ;  the  result  of  holiness  is  not  contention,  but  peace  (Jas.  iii.).  On  the 
other  hand,  all  their  fightings  and  strifes  arise  from  those  sinful  lusts  which  exist 
within  them  ;  these  they  must  overcome ;  they  must  resist  the  devil ;  they  must 
cleanse  their  hands  and  purify  their  hearts;  they  must  humble  themselves  before 

^  The  following  is  a  list  of  parallelisms  as  given  by  Huther : — 


fas.  i.  2  compared 

with  Matt 

V.  10-12. 

Jas.  iii.  17, 

18 

compared  with  Matt 

V.9. 

,»    i-  4            ff 

V.48. 

„    iv.  10 

»> 

V.  3.  4- 

„    i.5.v.i5  u 

vii.  7-ia. 

„   iv.  II 

•» 

vii.  I,  2. 

„   i-9           f. 

V.  3- 

>»   V.  2 

99 

vi.  19. 

M   i-  20         »» 

V.  22. 

„     V.   ID 

»• 

V.  12. 

„    ii.  13 

vi.  14,  i5»  ▼. 

7. 

„     V.  13 

99 

▼.  33-37. 

„    ii.  14-16  „ 

viL  21-23. 
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God,  and  not  judge  one  another.  Religion ^b  also  trust  in  God;  in  everything  it 
behoves  them  to  exercise  dependence  on  God,  and  to  acknowledge  Him  even  in 
their  worldly  undertakings  (J as.  iv.).  The  rich  are  especially  warned,  in  a  stem 
apostrophe,  of  their  oppressions  and  wantonness ;  whilst  those  suffering  from  their 
oppressions  are  exhorted  to  patient  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord ;  they  are  to 
take  the  prophets  for  examples  of  patient  endurance  of  sufferings.  In  all  things,  and 
in  every  condition,  they  must  abound  in  prayer,  and  seek  to  reclaim  their  erring 
brethren,  for  in  so  doing  they  would  hide  a  multitude  of  sins  (Jas.  v.). 

Sect.  V. — ^The  Authenxiciit  of  the  Epistle. 

The  Epistle  of  James  did  not  receive  the  same  speedy  and  general  acceptance  as 
the  Epistles  of  Paul  The  testimonies  in  its  favour  among  the  ancient  fathers  are 
comparatively  few.  Eusebius  classes  it  among  the  disputed  epistles  {H,  E.  iii.  25) ; 
and  it  did  not  receive  universal  acceptance  until  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  It 
is  well  known  that  at  the  Reformation  its  authority  was  disputed,  and  that  Luther, 
from  subjective  reasons,  viewed  it  in  an  unfavourable  light. 

The  reasons  of  this  dubiety  with  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  this  Epistle  are 
easily  accounted  for.  There  was  a  certain  doubtfulness  as  to  its  author.  James 
the  Lord's  brother,  to  whom  it  was  generally  ascribed,  although  a  person  of  great 
importance  in  the  early  church,  was  not  an  apostle,  and  hence  he  was  regarded  as 
inferior  to  most  of  the  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament  The  Epistle  was  primarily 
addressed  to  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  thus  would  for  some  time  be  confined  to  a 
narrow  circle  of  readers  ;  and,  besides,  there  was  in  the  early  ages  a  prejudice  among 
the  Gentile  Christians  against  their  Jewish  brethren.  Most  of  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  Christianity  were  omitted  in  the  Epistle,  and  hence  it  was  regarded  as  of  inferior 
importance  to  those  epistles  which  contained  a  development  of  Christian  doctrine ; 
it  was  considered  to  belong  rather  to  the  law  than  to  the  gospel.  And  especially 
the  statements  in  it  appeared  to  be  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  Paul.  These  circum- 
stances hindered  the  general  recognition  of  this  Epistle  ;  but,  as  has  been  remarked, 
•  so  much  the  more  valuable  are  those  recognitions  of  its  genuineness  and  canon icity 
which  we  do  meet  with.' 

Still,  however,  this  Epistle  is  not  without  external  testimonies  in  its  favour.^ 
There  are  probable  allusions  to  it  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  Clemens  Romanus, 
Hermas,  Irenaeus,  and  TertuUian,  in  the  second  century.  Origen,  in  the  third 
century,  is  the  first  who  ascribes  it  to  James ;  he  speaks  of  it  as  the  Epistle  attributed 
to  James.  But  the  chief  external  testimony  in  its  favour  is  that  it  is  inserf^d  in  the 
Peshito  or  early  Syriac  translation,  made  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  although 
that  translation  omits  some  other  books  of  Scripture  (2  PeL,  2  and  3  John,  and 
Jude).  The  Syriac  church  was  in  the  best  position  to  judge  of  its  authenticity.  It 
was  especially  to  the  Jewish  churches  in  Syria  that  this  Epistle  was  addressed ;  and, 
therefore,  its  being  recognised  by  the  Syriac  church  is  a  strong  proof  in  its  favour. 

The  internal  evidence  is  even  stronger  than  the  external.  If  it  were  a  forgery,  the 
author  would  not  be  described  merely  as  'James,  the  servant  of  God.*  Other  titles 
would  be  attached  to  his  name,  as  'James  the  Lord's  brother,'  in  order  to  pave 

'  It  has  been  plausibly  asserted  that  the  earliest  testimony  in  favour  of  the  Epistle  of  James  is  the 
references  to  it  in  I  Peter.  Comp.  i  Pet  L  6,  7  with  Jas.  i.  2,  3 ;  I  Pet  L  24  with  Jas.  L  10 ; 
I  Pet  ii.  I,  2  with  Jas.  L  21 ;  I  Pet  iv.  8  with  Jas.  y.  20;  I  Pet  v.  5,  6  with  Jas.  iv.  6,  10 ;  i  Pet 
T.  8,  9  with  Jas.  iv.  7. 
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the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  writing  by  the  authority  of  the  name  of  its  author. 
The  difference  between  it  and  the  non-apostolic  writings  is  immense,  and  its  undis- 
puted superiority  is  an  argument  in  its  favour.  But,  further,  it  is  precisely  such  a 
letter  as  one  would  expect,  considering  the  legal  strictness  of  James,  and  the 
national  feelings  and  temptations  of  the  Jewish  Christians.  It  is  at  once  severe 
and  indignant  at  sin,  and  earnest  in  the  inculcation  of  practical  religion,  as  we 
would  expect  in  any  utterance  of  James,  the  Just;  and  it  reproves  covetousness, 
worldliness,  and  Pharisaical  formality,  the  prevalent  faults  in  a  community  of  Jewish 
Christians ;  for  these  were,  even  in  the  apostolic  age,  the  prominent  sins  of  the 
Jewish  race. 
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THE  GENERAL  EPISTLE  OF 

JAMES. 


Chapter  I.    1-18. 
On  Temptations. 


1  TAMES,  'a  servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  ^^^H 
J      the  twelve  tribes  which  are  *  scattered  abroad/  ^ greeting.   ^J^l^;^*. 

2  My  brethren,  '^  count  it  all  joy  when   ye   fall   into  divers  ^ '^^';^- j;^ 

3  temptations;   knowing  t/iis*  that  'the  trying'  of  your  faith  ^MaL^;'^»-^ 

4  worketh  patience.*     But  let  patience*  have  Aer^  perfect  work, 

5  -^that  ye  may  be  perfect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing.*  If  any /Mat.  r.  48. 
of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  ^that  giveth  to  all^^*-^^7- 
men  liberally,'  and  upbraideth  not ;  and  it  shall  be  given  him. 

6  But  let  him  *ask  in  faith,  'nothing  wavering :*  for  he  that  *m^'«^»- 
wavereth  •  is  like  a  wave  of  the  sea  driven  with  the  wind  and 

7  tossed.     For  let  not  that  man  think  that  he  shall  receive  any 

8  thing  of  the  Lord.     A  double-minded  man  is  "  unstable  in  all 

9  his  ways.     Let  *the  brother  of  low  degree"  rejoice  in  that  he  *J'^/;j3;, 

10  is  exalted ;"  but  the  rich,  in  that  he  is  made  low : "  '  because  'J*^^j\^;^' 

1 1  as  the  flower  of  the  grass  he  shall  pass  away.     For  the  sun  is 

no  sooner  risen  "  *"  with  a  burning  heat,**  but  it  withereth  '•  the  «Mat.  xx. ». 
grass,  and  the  flower  thereof  falleth,"  and  the  grace  of  the 
fashion  of  it  perisheth  : "  so  also  shall  the  rich  man  fade  away 

12  in  his  ways.     "Blessed  is  the  man  that  "endureth  temptation  :  -MaLv. xo; 
for  when  he  is  tried,*'  he  shall  receive  ^the  crown  of  life,  which  ^^^•'''  "• 

'  ^  I  Pet.  V.  4 ; 

13  the  Lord**^  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  him.     Let  no  man    a  rim.iv.a 
say  when   he  is  tempted,  I  am   tempted  of  God  :    for  God 
cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man. 

14  But  every  man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  ^  own  9  Rom.  ^  7. 

*  in  the  dispersion  •  omit  this  •  proof  *  endurance 

*  a        •  larking  in  nothing        '  simply  •  doubting         •  doubteth 
^*  He  is  a  double-minded  man                               *^  who  is  lowly 

'*  glory  in  his  exaltation  '*  in  his  humiliation  ^*  For  the  sun  arose 

"  wiih  its  heat  ^®  and  wiiherfd  *'  fell 

*•  perished        ^*  approved        *®  He  {t/ie  best  authorities  omit  the  Lord) 
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IS  lust,"*  and  enticed.     Then,  when  lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth 

forth  sin  ;  and  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  ''bringeth  forth"  death.  rRom.vLa3. 

16,17  'Do  not  err,   my  beloved  brethren.     Every  good  gift  and  'iCor.vL9, 
every  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and   cometh   down"  from 
the  Father  of  lights,  'with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither 'i Jo.  1.5. 

18  shadow  of  turning.      Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  "with  the  -iPetLaj. 
word  of  truth,  that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  *' first-fruits  of  his  wRom.vin. 


creatures. 
'*  by  his  own  lust 


ziv.  4. 


•*  begctteth 


**  coming  down 


Contents.  Tames,  after  saluting  his  readers, 
commences  bis  Epistle  by  adverting  to  those  trials 
to  which  they  were  exposed :  these,  if  patiently 
endured,  would  confirm  and  strengthen  them  in 
the  faith  ;  and,  as  they  were  placed  in  trying  cir- 
cumstances, he  admonishes  them  to  ask,  without 
doubting,  wisdom  from  God.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  they  successfully  overcame  those  tempta- 
tions to  which  their  trials  exposed  them,  they 
would  receive  the  crown  of  life  wiiich  the  Lord 
had  promised  to  them  that  love  Him  ;  but  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  were  overcome,  they  must 
beware  of  attributing  their  sins,  which  arose  from 
their  own  wicked  desires,  to  God  who  is  the 
Auihor,  not  of  evil,  but  of  good ;  and  especially 
it  was  of  His  pure  goodness  that  they  were  boru 
again  by  the  word  of  truth. 

'  Ver.  I.  James:  the  same  name  as  the  Hebrew 
Jacob.  The  James  who  is  the  author  of  this  E|  )istle 
is  the  Lord's  brother,  known  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory as  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  either  a  son 
of  Mary  and  Joseph,  or  a  son  of  Joseph  by  a  previous 
marriage  (see  Introduction,  sec.  i). — a  servant, 
literally  a  bondman  or  a  slave ;  the  word  denotes 
abso'ufe  subjection,  but  we  must  not  associate 
with  it  the  degradation  and  involuntary  compulsion 
attached  to  our  conception  of  slavery.  A  certain 
undcHncd  ministerial  ofhce  is  perhaps  implied  ; 
but  the  phrase,  *a  servant  of  Christ,*  has  become 
a  popular  term,  belonging  not  only  to  all  the 
office-bearers  of  the  Church,  but  to  all  Christians 
(i  Pet.  ii.  16).  We  are  all  the  servants  of  Jesus 
Christ,  bound  to  obey  His  commands,  and  to 
devote  ourselves  to  His  service.  Some  suppose 
that  it  is  a  proof  that  James  was  not  an  apostle, 
because  he  calls  himself  only  '  a  servant  of  God 
and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  *  but  this  supposi- 
tion cannot  be  maintained,  as  Paul  gives  himself 
the  same  appellation  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians  ( Phil.  i.  i ).  — of  Ood  and  of  the  Lord  Jesiu 
Christ.  Only  in  another  place  in  this  Epistle  does 
James  mention  our  Lord  by  name  (chap.  ii.  i), 
though  elsewhere  he  alludes  to  Him  (chap.  v.  7, 
14,  15). — to  the  twelve  tribes,  a  common  desig- 
nation of  the  Israelites  (Acts  xxvi.  7).  The  twelve 
tribes  were  now  mingled  together,  and  foimed  the 
nation  of  the  Jews.  The  name  Israel  was,  how- 
ever, still  retained  as  being  the  covenant  people  of 
God ;  to  Israel,  and  nut  speciHcally  to  the  lews, 
were  the  promises  made  (Kom  ix.  4). — whiclh  are 
scattered  abroad,  or  more  exactly,  Mhat  are  in 
the  <lisper>ion.*  The  Dispersion,  or  the  Diaspora, 
was  the  name  given  to  those  Jews  or  Israelites 
who  resided  in  foreign  lands  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  Palestine.     This  Epistle  was  not  written 


primarily  to  the  Gentile  Christians  or  to  the 
Jews  generally,  but  to  the  Christian  Tews  of  the 
dispersion — to  those  who  are  elsewhere  call«i 
Hellenists  (see  Introduction,  sec.  2).  The  Jews 
were  everywhere  'scattered  abroad.'  Josephus 
says  that  it  was  not  easy  to  find  an  eminent  place 
in  the  whole  world  where  the  Jews  did  not  reside; 
and  the  same  observation  holds  good  in  the  present 
day. — greeting,  or  *  wishes  joy. '  The  usual  Greek 
form  of  salutation.  It  is  found  at  the  commence- 
ment of  no  other  apostolic  Epistle,  but  occurs  in 
the  Epistle  drawn  up  by  James,  addressed  to  the 
Gentile  churches,  at  the  council  of  Jerusalem 
(Acts  XV.  23),  over  which  James  seems  to  have 
presided. 

Ver.  2.  My  brethren:  the  constant  form  of 
address  in  this  Epistle ;  his  readers  were  his 
brethren,  both  on  account  of  their  nationality  and 
of  their  Christian  fnith ;  both  in  the  flesh  and  in 
the  Lord.— count  it  all  joy,  that  is,  complete  or 
pure  joy  —  a  joy  which  excludes  trouble  and 
sorrow.  Some  suppose  a  reference  here  to  the 
greeting  of  James,  wherein  he  wishes  his  readers 
joy. — when  ye  tall  into,  when  ye  become  unex- 
pectedly surrounded  or  encomi>assed  by.  The 
idea  of  surprise  is  here  to  be  taken  into  account 
Trials  are  not  to  be  sought  for  or  rushed  into; 
believers  fall  into  them. — divers  temptations. 
The  adjective  'divers'  does  not  indicate  the 
different  sources  from  which  the  temptations  pro- 
ceed, but  rather  the  difleient  forms  which  they 
assume.  Temptations  are  generally  regnnled  in 
two  points  of  view — enticements  to  sin,  and  trkils 
or  tests  of  character ;  here  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  chiefly  regarded  in  the  latter  point  of  view, 
though  the  former  is  not  excluded  (see  note  to 
ver.  13).  They  are  outward  trials  as  contrasted 
with  inward  temptations  to  evil.  SL  James  may 
primarily  allude  to  those  tiials  to  which,  in  the 
form  of  persecution,  the  Jewish  Christians  were 
exposed  from  their  unbelieving  countrymen  ;  but 
the  epithet  *  divers*  would  appear  to  include 
temptations  or  trials  of  all  kinds.  It  is  not  the 
mere  falling  into  trials  that  is  the  cause  of  joy ; 
but  the  beneficial  effects  which  result  from  them, 
as  is  evident  from  the  verse  which  follows. 

Ver.  3.  Knowing  this— being  well  assured  of 
the  fact,  the  reason  or  ground  of  the  joy. — that 
the  trying.  These  temptations  are  regarded  as 
the  tests  or  proofs  of  faith,  and  in  this  consists 
their  value.  By  them  faith  is  being  tested  as  gold 
in  the  furnace,  «ind  is  thus  recigniscd  and  purihetl. 
— of  your  faith  :  of  your  firm  confidence  and 
trust  in  the  Gospel.  Faith  here  is  not  used  ob* 
jectively  for  the  doctrines  of  Christianity;   but 
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subjectively  for  our  personal  persuasion  of  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel.— worketh,  produceth,  patience. 
By  patience  here  is  not  meant  so  much  freedom 
from  murmuring  and  repining,  as  endurance — 
sted  fastness  or  perseverance  in  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel  under  these  temptations.  The  Jewish 
Chnstians  by  their  trials  were  tempted  to  aposta- 
tize from  Christianity.  A  period  of  trial  is  a 
period  of  testing ;  the  true  metal  is  puriBed,  not 
consumed.  Those  who  are  true  believers  stand 
the  trial ;  the  trying  of  their  iaith  produceth  en- 
durance. Those  who  are  not  true  believers  fall 
away;  'in  time  of  temptation/  says  our  Lord, 
•they  fall  away'  (Luke  viii.  13).  With  respect  to 
joy  in  temptation,  because  it  produceth  patience, 
compare  the  language  of  St.  Paul :  *  We  glory  in 
tribulation,  knowing  that  tribulation  worketh 
patience  (endurance),  and  patience  experience 
(approval),'  (Rom.  v.  3,  4). 

Ver.  4.  Bat  let  patience,  or  endurance,  have 
her  pezfect— not  only  in  the  sense  of  enduring  to 
the  end,  but  of  completeness— work.  Patience  is 
not  merely  a  passive  but  an  active  virtue ;  there 
is  a  work  of  patience,  yea  a  perfect  work.  And 
this  work  consists  in  the  purification  of  the  soul — 
in  refining  and  ennobling  our  moral  character. 
Patience  under  trials  has  pre-eminently  a  sancti- 
fying tendency.  The  most  perfect  Christians  are 
not  the  most  active,  but  the  most  enduring ;  not 
so  much  in  the  bustle  of  the  world  is  the  work  of 
grace  carried  on,  as  in  the  quietness  of  the  sick- 
chamber.  God  proves  His  people  in  the  furnace 
of  affliction.  He  purees  the  fruitful  branches 
that  they  may  bear  more  fruit  (John  xv.  2). — 
that  ye  may  be  perfect  *'lhe  work  of  God  in 
a  man,'  as  Dean  Alford  observes,  *  ts  the  man. 
If  God's  teaching  by  patience  have  had  a  perfect 
work  in  you,  j^ou  are  perfect.'  Of  course  oy  this 
cannot  be  meant  absolute  perfection  ;  the  word 
denotes  maturity  in  grace,  not  absolute  but 
relative  holiness.  —  and  entire.  Perfect  and 
entire  are  almost  synonymous  terms ;  perfect 
denotes  that  which  has  attained  to  its  maturity, 
entire  that  which  is  complete  in  all  its  parts. 
Compare  Acts  iii.  16.— wanting  nothing — or  *  in 
nothing  lacking,'  a  negative  expression  for  the 
sake  of  strengthening  these  two  positive  attributes 
— perfect  and  entire. 

Ver.  5.  If.  The  connection  of  this  verse  with 
the  preceding  is  not  very  obvious.  It  may  be  as 
follows  :  You  may  by  your  trials  be  thrown  into  a 
state  of  perplexity ;  you  may  want  wisdom  ;  if 
so,  ask  it  of  God.— any  of  yon  lack  wisdom, 
perhaps  suggested  by  the  previous  expression 
'wanting  or  lacking  nothing,  the  verb  in  both 
verses  being  the  same  in  the  Greek.  By  wisdom 
here  may  lie  primarily  meant  wisdom  or  prudence 
in  the  present  trying  circumstances  of  the  Jewish 
Christians ;  wisdom  to  bear  their  afflictions  welL 
But  the  word  is  not  to  be  confined  to  this ;  it  denotes 
spiritual  wisdom  in  general,  not  mere  human  wisdom 
or  learning,  but  that  *  wisdom  which  cometh  from 
above,'  and  which  is  an  essential  foundation  of 
Christian  conduct  James,  in  writing  to  Jewish 
converts,  might  well  suppose  them  acquainted 
from  their  sacred  books  with  the  true  nature  of 
wisdom,  which  was  regarded  by  them  as  almost 
synonymous  with  religion.  Wisdom  was  especially 
necessary  to  Christians  in  their  temptations,  to  con- 
vert them  from  being  incitements  to  sin  to  be 
occasions  of  Christian  perfection. — let  him  ask 
of  God  that  giveth,  or  more  literally,  '  of  God, 
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the  Giver.'— to  all  men  liberally.  The  word 
rendered  'liberally '  denotes  simply,  with  sim- 
plicity, and  intimates  either  that  God  gives  from 
the  pure  love  of  giving,  or  without  exaciing  any 
conditions.  God  does  not  give  as  man  does, 
grudgingly  and  restricting  His  gifts,  but  siini^ly,  that 
IS,  freely  and  graciously. — and  npbraideth  not : 
without  reproaches.  Not  as  man  who  upbraids  the 
petitioner  on  account  of  his  unworthincss,  or  of 
his  past  misconduct,  or  of  his  abuse  of  former 
gifts.  God  in  His  giving  upbraideth  not ;  He 
does  not  reproach  ns  with  our  past  faults.  '  After 
thou  hast  given,'  says  the  wise  son  of  Sirach,  'do 
not  upbraid '  (Sirach  xli.  22).^and  it  shall  be 
given  him,  namely,  wisdom,  the  object  of  his 
request  (comp.  L  Kings  iii.  9-12). 

Ver.  6.  Bat,  as  an  essential  prerequisite  to  our 
obtaining  an  answer  to  our  prayers.— let  him  ask 
in  faith ;  that  is,  not  believing  that  God  will  give 
us  the  precise  thing|  that  we  ask,  for  we  may  ask 
for  what  is  pernicious  to  us,  but  believing  that 
God  hears  prayer.  The  object  of  prayer  is  here 
presupposed,  namely,  wisdom  ;  and  this  we  may 
ask  without  limitation,  as  it  is  a  blessing  which  is 
always  proi)er  for  God  to  give,  and  fit  for  us  to 
receive. — nothing  wavering,  or  more  simply  and 
correctly,  *  doubting  nothing.'  It  is  the  same  ex- 
pression as  occurs  in  Acts  x.  20  in  the  address  of 
the  Spirit  to  Peter  :  '  Arise,  get  thee  down  and  go 
with  them,  doubting  nothing,  for  I  have  sent  them.' 
Here  the  expression  means  'not  doubting  that 
God  hears  prayer.'  The  nature  of  this  doubting 
is  well  stated  by  Huther  in  his  excellent  com- 
mentary :  'To  doubt  is  not  equivalent  to  "dis- 
believe," but  includes  in  it  the  essential  character  of 
unbelief;  whilst  faith  says  "yes,"  and  unbelief 
"no,"  to  doubt  is  the  conjuction  of  "yes"  and 
**no,"  but  so  that  "no"  has  the  preponderance  ; 
it  is  an  internal  wavering  whicn  leans  not  to 
faith,  but  to  unbelief.'— For  he  that  wavereth, 
or  doubteth,  is  like  a  wave  of  the  sea :  there  is  in 
the  original  no  play  upon  words  as  in  our 
English  Version. — driven  of  the  wind  and 
tossed.  These  terms  are  synonymous,  and  do 
not,  as  some  think,  refer  to  outward  and  inward 
temptations  (Erdmann).  The  figure  which  St. 
James  employs  is  striking.  The  mind  of  the 
doubter  is  unsteady  and  wavering  ;  like  a  wave, 
sometimes  advancing  and  sometimes  receding; 
there  is  wanting  rest  and  calmness.  It  is  in  still- 
ness  that  God  communicates  His  grace  ;  unrest  is 
adverse  to  His  operations. 

Ver.  7.  For  let  not  that  man,  namely,  the 
doubter,  think.  This  warning  supposes  that 
the  dohbter  fancies  that  he  will  receive  an 
answer  to  his  prayers  ;  but  it  is  a  vain  delusion  : 
his  expectations  will  be  disappointed. — that  he 
shall  receive  anything  of  the  Lord.  By  the 
Lord  b  here  meant  not  Christ,  but  God.  James, 
as  the  Septuagint  does,  here  uses  the  term  as 
equivalent  to  Jehovah.  This  is  the  usual  meaning 
of  the  term  in  this  Epistle  ;  it  is  applied  to  Christ 
only  in  v.  7,  14,  15.  In  the  Epistles  of  the 
other  apostles  the  term  '  Lord '  generally  denotes 
Christ. 

Ver.  8.  Id  this  verse  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  word  '  is '  is  in  italics,  and  therefore  is  not  in 
the  original.  The  verse  ought  to  be  translated  : 
'  He,*  that  is,  the  doubter,  '  is  a  double-minde  i  man, 
unstable  in  all  his  ways.' — a  donUe-minded  man 
— literally,  a  two-souled  man.  Double-minded- 
ness  is  here  used  not  in  the  sense  of  duplicity,  but 
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of  dnbiousne^  and  indecision— a  man  whose 
aflfections  are  divMcd  between  God  and  the  world, 
or  between  faith  and  unlielief,  who  has,  as  it  were, 
two  minds— the  one  directed  to  God,  and  the 
other  to  the  world.  The  man  is  not  a  hypocrite  ; 
he  is  a  waverer  in  his  religion.— is  nnstabLe  in 
all  his  ways.  This  necessarily  arises  from  his 
double-mindedness.  Where  there  is  a  want  of 
unity  in  the  internal  life,  it  is  also  wanting  in  the 
external  life  (Huther).  The  man  is  actuated 
sometimes  by  one  impulse,  and  sometimes  by 
another;  and  thus  will  be  perpetually  running 
into  inconsistencies  of  conduct.  He  wants  deci- 
sion of  character.  On  such  a  man  there  is  no 
dependence  ;  he  has  no  fixedness  of  purpose,  and 
is  destitute  of  that  holy  earnestness  that  adds 
dignity  to  the  character. 

Ver.  9.  The  meaning  of  this  and  of  the 
following  verse  has  been  much  disputed.— Let.  The 
connection  with  the  preceding  is  not  obvious.  It 
appears  to  be  this :  We  must  avoul  all  doubting 
of  God  in  prayer,  all  double-mind. dness ;  we 
must  exercise  confidence  in  Him,  and  realize  His 
gracious  dealings  in  all  the  dispensations  of  His 
Providence  ;  and,  whether  rich  or  poor,  we  must 
place  implicit  trust  in  Him. — the  brother:  here 
evidently  the  Christian  brother,  because  Chris- 
tianiiy  unites  all  those  who  embrace  it  into  one 
holy  brotherhood. — of  low  degree  —  literally, 
*who  is  lowly.*  The  word  in  itself  does  not 
necessarily  involve  the  idea  of  poverty ;  but  here, 
where  the  contrast  is  with  the  rich,  it  must  denote 
•poor'  or  •afflicted'— the  poor  brother.  The 
majority  of  the  early  Christians  were  from  among 
the  |)oor ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  unbelieving 
Jews  by  fines  and  extortions  deprived  their 
believing  brethren  of  their  goods.  Poverty  was  a 
frequent  form  of  per  stent  ion  for  conscience' sake. — 
rejoice  in  that  he  is  exalted— literally,  •  glory  in 
his  exaltation.'  Different  meanings  have  been 
assigned  to  this  phrase.  The  usual  interpretation 
is  to  refer  it  to  spiritual  exaltation  :  Let  the  poor 
brother  rejoice  in  the  dignity  and  glory  which  as 
a  Christian  he  possesses,  in  those  spiritual  riches 
which  are  conferred  upon  Kim,  and  in  the  crown 
of  life  which  is  in  reserve  for  him.  He  is  con- 
stituted a  child  of  God  and  an  heir  of  heaven. 
Doubtless  many  who  were  slaves  in  the  world 
were  the  Lord's  freedmen.  This  dignity  was  a 
proper  subject  for  glorj'ing  in,  as  it  was  conferred 
on  them  not  because  of  their  own  merits,  but 
from  the  Divine  graciousness.  May  not  the  words, 
however,  admit  of  a  more  extended  and  literal 
signification  ?  The  poor  are  permitted  t^  rejoice 
when  they  become  rich,  because  ihey  are  thus 
possessed  of  greater  means  of  usefulness,  and  are 
the  belter  enabled  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ. 
Voluntary  poverty  is  no  virtue ;  money  may  be 
redeemed  from  the  world  and  deposited  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Lord. 

Ver.  10.  But  the  rich.  Some  suppose  that  by 
the  rich  here  is  meant  the  unbeliever ;  not  the  rich 
brother,  but  the  rich  man  ;  and  accordingly  they 
understand  the  words  either  as  ironical,  '  Let  the 
rich  man  rejoice  in— let  him  glory  in — what  is  in 
reality  his  shame,  his  humiliation  ;'  or  as  a  state- 
ment of  fact,  *  The  rich  man  rejoices  in  his  humilia- 
tion,' in  his  riches,  which  shall  perish.  But  such 
a  meaning  appears  to  be  forced  and  unnatural. 
The  mo>t  natural  meaning  is  to  take  the  word 
*  brother '  as  a  general  term,  which  is  specified  by 
the  lowly  and  the  rich.  The  rich  man,  then,  is  here 


the  Christian  brother.  Although  most  of  the 
early  Christians  were  poor,  yet  there  were  several 
among  them  who  were  rich ;  and  to  them  there  were 
addressed  special  exhortations ;  as  when  St.  Paul 
says  :  •  Charge  them  that  are  rich  not  to  trust  in  un- 
certain riches'  (i  Tim.  vi.  17).  The  word  'rejoice' 
or  •  glory '  has  to  be  supplied  :  Let  the  rich  brother 
glory  in  that  he  is  made  low  :  literally,  •  in  his 
humiliation.'  There  is  iiere  also  the  same  diversity 
of  meaning  as  in  the  former  verse.  It  is  usually 
understood  of  humility  of  spirit :  •  Let  the  wealthy 
brother  rejoice  in  that  lowliness  of  spirit  which  the 
Gospel  has  conferred  upon  him :'  that  by  being 
made  conscious  of  the  vanity  of  earthly  riches,  he 
has  been  induced  to  seek  after  the  true  riches  ;  to 
cultivate  that  spiritual  abasement  which  is  the 
prelude  of  true  exaltation.  Although  rich  in  this 
world,  yet  as  a  Christian  he  is  poor  in  spirit,  and 
clothed  with  humility.  Others  refer  it  to  a  rich 
man  being  stripped  of  his  possessions  by  persecu- 
tion for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel :  *  Let  him  gloiy 
in  being  thus  deprived  of  his  worldly  wealth,' 
Perhaps  the  words  may  also  be  taken  in  their 
most  literal  meaning:  •Let  the  rich  brother 
rejoice  when  he. becomes  poor,'  when  he  is 
reduced  from  affluence  to  poverty,  because  he  is 
then  freed  from  the  snares  and  temptations  of 
riches.  This  is  indeed  a  high  attainment  in  piety, 
but  it  is  one  which  has  been  made  by  many  of  the 
chililren  of  God.  Riches  are  too  frequently  an 
obstacle  to  salvation ;  and  when  taken  away, 
believers  may  have  abundant  reason  to  thank  God 
that  that  obstacle  has  been  removed,  because 
as  the  flower  of  the  grass  he  shall  pass  away. 
A  common  figure  in  the  O.  T.,  expressive  of  the 
instability  of  earthly  blessings.  *  All  flesh  is 
grass,  and  all  the  goodliness  thereof  is  as  the 
Sower  of  the  field  :  the  grass  withereth,  and  the 
flower  fadeth'  (Isa.  xl.  6,  7). 

Ver.  II.  For  the  sun  is  no  sooner  risen.  In 
the  original  the  words  are  in  the  lively  style  of  a 
narrative  :  *  For  the  sun  arose.* — with  a  burning 
heat.  The  word  here  rendered  *  burning  heat '  is 
often  used  in  the  Septuagint  to  denote  the  hot 
east  wind  :  and  hence  many  suppose  that  the 
simoom  or  the  sirocco  is  meant,  which,  blowing 
from  the  hot  sands  of  Arabia,  burns  up  all  vegeta- 
tion. But  it  is  better  to  refer  it  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  which  in  Palestine  is  very  scorching  :  hence, 
•for  the  sun  arose  with  its  heat.'— but  it  withereth 
the  grass,  and  the  flower  thereof  falleth,  and 
the  grace  of  the  fashion  of  it  perisheth :  or 
rather,  *  and  it  withered  the  grass,  and  the  flower 
thereof  fell,  and  the  loveliness  of  its  form  perished: ' 
it  converted  the  rich  and  luxuriant  field  into  an 
arid  waste.— so  also  shall  the  rich  man  :  not  the 
rich  brother,  that  is  the  Christian,  but  the  rich 
man  generally :  St.  James  is  here  speaking  of 
the  transient  nature  of  the  earthly  riches.  He 
who  trusts  in  earthly  riches  shall  fade  away  like 
the  flower  of  the  field.— fade  away  in  his  ways : 
in  hi5  goings,  when  actively  engaged  in  his 
worldly  pursuits  or  pleasures.  Death  snatches  us 
away  from  the  objects  of  worldly  ambition. 

Ver.  12.  Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth 
temptations:  not  merely  falleth  into  divers 
temptations,  but  endureth  them,  cometh  out  o\ 
them  unscathed,  does  not  succumb  under  them. 
A  man  who  has  been  tempted,  and  has  come 
victorious  out  of  the  temptation,  is  a  far  nobler 
man  than  one  who  preserves  a  moral  character, 
because  he  has  never  been   tempted.     Tempta- 
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tions  impart  a  manliness,  a  strength,  a  vigour  to 
virtue.  Victory  over  temptation  is  a  higher 
attainment  than  untried  innocence.  Uniried 
innocence  is  the  negative  innocence  of  children : 
righteousness  approved  by  trial  is  the  positive 
holiness  of  apostles,  mattyrs,  and  confessors. 
*  Behold,*  says  St.  James  elsewhere,  *  we  count 
them  happy  that  endure'  (v.  ii). — for,  the  reason 
assigned  lor  this  blessedness. — when  he  if  tried, 
or  raiher,  when  he  is  approved  by  the  trial,  so  that 
he  is  able  to  stand  tlie  test  and  to  l)e  purified  by 
It.  —he  ahall  receive  the  crown  of  Ufe.  If  these 
words  were  found  in  one  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  the 
reference  would  be  to  the  Grecian  (;ames — to  the 
crown  of  laurel  which  was  liestowed  on  the  victor 
in  these  games.  But  here  there  can  be  no  such 
reference ;  as  these  games  were  discountenanced 
by  the  Jews,  and  regarded  as  polluting.  The 
reference  is  to  the  conqueror's  crown,  or  to  the 
royal  diadem ;  it  is  a  figure  not  uncommon  in  the 
O.  T.  (Ps.  xxi.  3).  So  also  in  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  :  *  The  righteous  live  for  evermore,  their 
reward  also  is  with  the  Lord,  therefore  shall  they 
receive  a  beautiful  crown  from  the  Lord's  hand  * 
(Wisdom  V.  i6,  1 7).  As  has  been  beautifully  said  : 
•Earthly  trials  are  the  floweis  of  which  the 
heavenly  garland  is  made*  (Bishop  Wordsworth). 
The  genitive  is  that  of  apposition  :  life  is  itself  the 
crown  which  the  Lord,  not  Christ,  but  God,. 
hAth  promifled  to  them  that  love  him.  To 
endure  temptation  is  a  proof  of  love  to  God. 
It  is  attachment  to  His  cause  which  induces  us  to 
endure. 

Ver.  13.  Let  no  man  My  when  he  Is  tempted. 
The  connexion  is :  if,  instead  of  enduring  the 
temptation,  we  yield  to  it  and  are  overcome  by 
it,  we  must  nut  lay  the  blame  of  our  fall  from 
virtue  upon  God.  Hitherto  the  word  'tenipta- 
tion  *  has  been  used  chiefly  in  the  sense  of  tests 
of  character ;  here  it  denotes  solicitations  to  An  ; 
and  yet  there  is  hardly  any  change  of  meaning,  as 
some  think.  These  two  vievrs  of  temptation 
involve  each  other ;  what  is  a  test  of  character 
may  also  be  a  solicitation  to  sin.  Temptations 
may  be  considered  as  either  external  or  internal. 
The  trials  which  occur  in  the  course  "of  life,  the 
afflictions  which  befall  us,  the  persecutions  to 
which  religion  may  expose  us,  are  external 
temptations  and  tests  ot  character.  But  when 
these  draw  out  our  sinful  desires  and  excite  to 
sinful  actions,  they  become  internal,  and  are 
solicitations  to  evil.  In  themselves,  temptations 
are  not  sins ;  when  resisted  and  overcome,  they 
are  promoters  of  virtue;  it  is  in  our  voluntary 
yielding  to  the  temptations,  in  the  consent  of  the 
will,  that  sin  arises.  ~I  am  tempted  of  God,  or 
xatlier,  'from  God,'  denoting  not  the  direct 
agency  in  the  temptation,  but  the  source  from 
which  that  agency  proceeds.  It  is  improbable 
that  there  is  any  reference  here  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Pharisees  concerning  fate  ;  rather,  the  refer- 
ence is  to  that  common  perversity  in  human 
nature  which  attempts  to  throw  the  blame  of  our 
faults  upon  God  :  that  the  temptations  to  which 
we  were  exposed,  and  in  consequence  of  which  we 
fell,  were  occasioned  by  God,  being  caused  either 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  His  providence 
has  placed  us,  or  by  that  temperament  with  which 
He  has  created  us  (cp.  Gen.  iii.  12).— for  Ood 
cannot  he  tempted  with  evlL  Some  render 
these  words  :  '  God  is  unversed  in  evil  things' — 
inexperienced  in  them;    all  evil  is  completely 


III 

foreign  to  His  nature.— neither  tempteth  he  any 
man  :  that  i\  to  evil,  to  do  what  is  wron^.  God 
certainly  tempts  in  the  sense  of  trie^.  But  the 
design  of  the  Divine  tr>'ing  is  not  to  excite  to  sin, 
not  that  sin  should  arise,  hut  that  it  should  be 
overcome ;  He  tries  our  virtues,  in  order  that 
they  mav  be  purified  ;  He  designs  by  these  trials 
our  moral  improvement.  The  external  tests  of 
character  may  be  from  God;  but  the  internal 
solicitations  to  evil  are  from  ourselves. 

Ver.  14.  But  every  man  wtio  is  tempted  la 
tempted,  namely  to  evil,  when  he  ia  drawn  away 
of  his  own  Inal  By  lust  here  is  meant  evil  desires 
in  general.  The  doctrine  of  human  depravity  is 
assumed  rather  than  asserted.  St.  James  is  not 
speaking  here  of  the  original  source  of  sin  in 
the  human  race,  but  of  the  cause  of  temptation  to 
evil.  These  solicitations,  he  observes,  arise  from 
within ;  they  have  their  origin  in  our  evil  desires ; 
our  passions  are  the  occasion  of  our  yielding  to 
temptation.— and  enticed  ;  literally,  allured  as  a 
fish  by  a  bait.  Some  suppose  that  the  apostle  by 
these  two  terms,  'drawn  away*  and  'enticed,* 
denotes  drawn  away  from  good  and  enticed  to 
evil ;  but  this  is  putting  more  into  these  words  than 
they  contain.  St.  James,  then,  here  tells  us 
where  to  lay  the  blame  of  our  temptation  or 
incitement  to  sin ;  certainly  not  on  God,  for  He 
tempteth  no  man  to  evil ;  but  on  ourselves — on 
those  sinful  propensities  which  exist  within  us.  It 
is  we  ourselves  that  yield.  We  sin  simply  because 
we  choose  to  sin.  Even  Satan  can  only  tempt ; 
he  cannot  constrain  men  to  commit  evil. 

Ver.  15.  Then.  Now  follows  the  genesis  of 
sin. — when  lost,  evil  desire,  hath  conceived,  it 
bringeth  forth  ain.  Lust  is  here  considered  as  a 
harlot  who  seduces  the  will,  and  sin  is  the  con- 
sequence  of  this  unhallowed  alliance.  Sin  is  the 
child  of  our  corrupt  passions  ;  it  has  its  origin  in 
our  evil  desires ;  it  is  the  outcome  of  inward 
depravity.  First,  there  is  evil  desire  in  the  heart, 
and  then  by  the  will  yielding  to  that  evil  desire 
there  is  sin  in  the  life.— and  dn  when  it  ia 
finiahed,  fully  developed  oc  matured.  There  is  no 
distinction  here  between  the  intemni  and  the 
external  act ;  as  if  it  were  sin  in  the  form  of  the 
external  act  which  worketh  death.  St.  James 
speaks  of  sin  in  general,  whether  in  the  heart  or  in 
the  life.  Sin  may  be  developed  in  the  hrart  as 
well  as  in  the  conduct.  —  bringeth  forth,  or 
begetteth,  as  the  two  verbs  are  different  in  the 
original,  death.  Lust  is  the  mother  of  sin  and 
death  its  progeny.  (Cp.  Milton's  sublime 
allegory  in  Paradise  Lost^  Book  ii.  745-S14.) 
Death  here  does  not  denote  only  physical  or  tem- 
poral death,  but,  as  the  contrast  is  to  t  e  crown 
of  life  which  God  has  promised  to  them  that  love 
Him,  it  must  include  eternal  death.  Cp.  the 
statement  of  St.  Paul :  '  The  wages  of  sin  is 
death,  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life '  (Kom. 
xl  23). 

Ver.  16.  Do  not  err — a  common  Pauline  ex- 
pression, elsewhere  always  translated,  '  Be  not 
deceived.'  Here  it  refers  rather  to  what  precedes 
than  to  what  follows.  Be  not  deceived  in  this 
matter,  in  supposing^  that  tf  mptation  to  evil  comes 
from  God.— my  beloTed  brethren,  strengthening 
the  exhortation. 

Ver.  17.  Every  good  gift.  A  positive  proof  of 
the  assertion  that  God  tempteth  no  man.  Not 
only  does  evil  not  proceed  from  Him,  but  He  is 
the  source  only  of  good.     All  good  is  from  God. 
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Our  higher  and  spiritual  good  evidently  arises  from 
Him  :  all  good  works  are  the  eflfecis  of  Divine 
impulses.  Our  lower  and  earthly  good  also  comes 
from  Him  :  our  health,  our  property,  our  domestic 
comforts,  are  the  gifts  of  His  bounty.  Our  very 
trials,  our  disappointments,  our  afflictions,  our 
sicknesses — those  tests  of  character  are  the  proofs 
of  His  goodness,  and  are  designed  to  produce 
\vithin  us  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness. 
The  statement  is  true  taken  in  its  most  universal 
application,  —and  every  perfect  gift  ii  from 
aboye,  and  cometh  down  (more  literally,  •  Every 
perfect  gift  descend eth  from  above,*  or  *  is  Irom 
al>ove,  coming  down ')  from  the  Father  of 
lights.  By  lights  here  are  primarily  meant 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  by  the  Father  is  denoted 
their  Author  or  Creator;  but  it  may  well  be 
applied  to  all  spiritual  existences— the  souls  of 
men  and  angelic  spirits.  As  Bishop  Wordsworth 
beautifully  expresses  it :  *  God  is  the  Father  of  all 
lights  :  the  light  of  the  natural  world,  the  sun.  the 
moon  and  stars,  shining  in  tie  heavens  j  the  light 
of  reason  and  conscience  ;  the  light  of  His  law  ; 
the  light  of  prophecy,  shining  in  a  dark  place  ; 
the  light  of  ihe  Gospel,  shining  throughout  the 
world ;  the  light  of  apostles,  martyrs,  and  con- 
fessors, preaching  the  Gospel  to  all  nations;  the 
light  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  shining  in  our  hearts ; 
the  light  of  the  heavenly  city  :  God  is  the  Father 
of  them  all.  He  is  the  everlasting  Father  of  the 
everlasting  Son,  who  is  the  Light  of  the  world.' 
— with  whom  ia  no  variableness,  neither  shadow 
of  turning.  St.  James  does  not  here  employ,  as 
some  suppose,  technical  astronomical  terms,  which 
would  not  be  understood  by  his  readers,  but 
alludes  to  what  is  apparent  to  all— the  waning 


and  setting  of  the  natural  lights  in  the  firmament 
The  statement  is  obviously  equivalent  to  that  of 
St.  John  :  '  God  is  light,  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness 
at  all '(I  John  i.  5). 

Ver.  18.  Of  his  own  will—'  After  the  counsel  of 
His  own  will,'  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it(Eph.  i.  il). 
Regeneration  is  here  alludcrd  to  as  the  highest 
instance  of  the  Divine  goodness.  It  is  not  a 
necessary  act  of  God,  but  proceeds  from  His  own 
free  will. — begat  he  vs.  it  is  evident  from  what 
follows  that  spiritual  and  not  natural  birth  is 
here  referred  to  :  believers  are  begotten  of  God 
(John  i.  13). — with  the  word  of  tmth  :  the  instru- 
ment of  our  regeneration,  namely  the  Gospel,  so 
called  because  truth  is  inherent  in  it.  Some 
erroneously  interpret  the  word  here  as  signifying 
the  Logos,  namely,  the  Lonl  Jesus  Chri.st ;  but 
this  is  exclusively  an  expression  of  St.  John.— that 
we  should  be  a  kind  of  first-fruits :  a  Jewish 
form  of  expression  taken  from  the  custom  of 
presenting  the  first-fruits  to  God.  Christians  arc 
here  called  *  first-fruits '  because  they  are  con- 
secrated to  God,  dedicated  to  the  praise  of  His 
glory.  Those  Jewish  Christians  also,  to  whom  Sl 
James  wrote,  might  be  regarded  as  the  first-fruits 
of  Christianity,  being  the  first  converts  to  Christ, 
and  the  earnest  of  the  spiritual  harvest— the  vast 
increase  of  converts  from  the  Gentile  world. — of 
his  creatures :  of  the  new  creation,  that  great 
multitude  of  the  redeemed  whom  no  man  can 
number :  and  perhaps  not  even  to  be  limited  to 
them,  but  to  embrace  all  the  creatures  of  God, 
pointing  forward  to  that  time  when  '  ihe  creature 
itself  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  childreii 
of  God'  (Rom.  viii.  21). 


Chapter  I.    i9-27. 
Hearing  and  Doing  the  Word. 

19  \^  THEREFORE,  my  beloved  brethren,  let  every  man  be 

20  VV       ""  swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak,  slow  to  wrath :  for  the  «Sir.T.  n. 

21  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  *  the  rig^hteousness  of  God.    ^  Where-  ^^S"-  H-  3. 
tore  lay  apart   all  filthiness  and  superfluity  of  naughtiness,* 

and  receive  with  meekness"  the  engrafted*  word,  ''which  is  ''r^J'^^' 

22  able  to  save  your  souls  :  but  be  ye  '  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  '  £^'^4  «! 

23  hearers  only,  -^deceiving  your  own  selves.     For  if  any  be  ^f^vr.'vL^^. 
hearer  of  the  word,  and  not  a  doer,  he  is  like  unto  a  man 

24  beholding  his   natural   face  ''in  a  glass:*   for  he   beholdeth  ^'C<»-»»*^»«- 
himself,  and  goeth  his  way,  and  straightway  forgetteth  what 

25  manner  of  man  he  was.     But  whoso  *  looketh  into  the  perfect  *«Pet-»- "• 
*■  law  of  liberty,  and  continueth  therein^  he  '  being:  not  a  forget-  « Rom.  vii  ^ 

^   .  ,  **  °  vui.a;aCor. 

ful  hearer,  but  a  doer  of  the'  work,  this  man  shall  be  *  blessed  ^^i^'ias. 
in  his  deed.* 


^  abundance  of  malice 
'  onUi  therein 


'  mildness 
'  07nii  he 


•  implanted 
'  omit  the 


'  doing 
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26  If  any  man  among  you  seem  to  be  religious,*  and  bridleth 

not  his  tongue,  but  deceiveth  his  own  heart,  this  man's  'reli-  'AcisxxvLs; 

**       '  *  Cbl.  u.  18. 

27  gion'*  is  vain.      Pure   religion"  and   undefiled  before  **God  «*^p*>-^**- 
and  the  Father  is  this,  To  visit   *the  fatherless  and  widows  iiP*.ixviiL5. 
in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  'unspotted  ^from  the  •J***]'/^ 
world.  J".'i^.4.  ' 


*  thinketh  himself  to  be  a  worshipper 


*•  worship 


Contents.  In  this  passage  St.  James  exhorts 
his  readers  to  be  not  only  hearers  but  doers  of  the 
word.  They  are  to  be  swift  to  hear,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  word  implanted  within  them  with  freedom 
from  malice  and  in  mildness  :  but  they  are  to  hear 
it  only  with  a  view  to  practise  its  precepts  ;  lest, 
being  mere  hearers  of  the  word,  they  impose  upon 
themselves.  They  must  remember  that  true  re- 
ligious service  does  not  consist  in  the  performance 
of  certain  ceremonies,  but  in  active  benevolence 
shown  especially  towards  the  afflicted,  and  in  purity 
of  life. 

Ver.  19.  Wherefore.  There  is  a  diversity  in 
the  reading  of  this  verse.  The  most  important 
manuscripts,  instead  of  *  Wherefore,'  read  *  Ye 
know/  or  *Know  ye,*  according  as  the  verb  is 
understood  as  indicative  or  imperative,  referring 
either  to  what  precedes,  *  Ye  know  this,*^  namely, 
that  God  out  of  His  free  love  has  begotten  you 
with  the  word  of  truth ;  or  to  what  follows, 
*  Know  this,  my  beloved  brethren,  let  every  one 
of  you  be  swift  to  hear :  *  equivalent  to  *  Hearken, 
my  beloved  brethren '  (ii.  5).  —  my  beloved  - 
brethren:  an  affectionate  address,  strengthening 
the  exhortation.— let  every  man  be  swift  to  hear, 
namely,  the  Word  of  truth,  which,  having  been  so 
lately  mentioned,  there  was  no  necessity  to  repeat. 
The  words,  however,  admit  of  a  general  applica- 
tion to  the  acquisition  of  all  profitable  knowledge. 
The  same  sentiment  is  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
son  of  Sirach  :  *  Be  swift  to  hear  ;  and  let  thy  life 
be  sincere,  and  with  patience  give  answer*  (Sir. 
V.  II).  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  suppose 
that  St.  James  in  these  words  refers  to  this 
passage.— -slow  to  speak  :  perhaps  here  primarily 
referring  to  teaching :  Be  not  rash  in  entering  upon 
the  ofHce  of  a  teacher  (chap.  iii.  i);  see  that  you 
are  thoroughly  prepared  beforehand.  But  the 
words  are  a  proverbial  expression,  admitting  of 
general  application.  Men  are  often  grieved  for 
saying  too  much,  seldom  for  saying  too  little. 
Still,  however,  the  maxim  is  not  to  be  universally 
adopted.  Occasions  may  frequently  occur  when 
we  »hall  regret  that  we  have  omitted  to  speak, 
giving  a  seasonable  word  of  advice,  reproof,  or 
comfort.  There  is  a  time  to  speak  as  well  as  a 
time  to  keep  silence  (Eccles.  iii.  7). — Blow  to  wrath. 
Wrath  here  is  not  directed  toward  God— enmity 
against  Him,  on  account  of  the  trials  which  befall 
us ;  but  wrath  directed  toward  men,  and  especially 
that  wrath  which  frequently  arises  from  religious 
controversy  or  debate.  *  The  quick  speaker  is  the 
quick  kindler.'  But  the  words  are  true  generally; 
on  all  occasions  we  oueht  to  be  slow  to  wrath. 
Still,  however,  all  wrath  is  not  here  forbidden. 
Moral  indignation  is  a  virtue,  for  the  exercise  of 
which  there'  are  frequent  occasions ;  and  to  regard 
tin  without  anger  is  a  proof  of  indifference  to 
'  So  the  Revised  Version. 


holiness. — Some  suppose  that  in  this  sentence  is 
contained  the  subject-matter  of  the  Epistle.  The 
former  part  was  only  introductory;  now  the 
subject  of  the  Epistle  is  stated  ;  and  the  remainder 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  corresponding  to 
*  swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak,  slow  to  wrath,*  with 
an  appendix  at  the  close.  The  arrangement 
is  ingenious,  but  is  hardly  borne  out  by  the 
contents. 

Ver.  20.  For,  the  reason  assigned  for  the  above 
exhortation,  and  especially  for  the  last  portion  of 
it— 'slow  to  wrath. —the  wrath  of  man,  that  is, 
carnal  zeal,  whose  fruit  is  not  peace,  but  con- 
tention. Those  angry  feelings  which  arise  from 
religious  controversy  are  here  primarily  alluded 
to.  The  word  of  God  was  then  abused,  as  it  is 
now,  into  an  occasion  of  strife.— rworketh  not, 
produceth  not.— the  righteouanees  of  Ood.  By 
the  righteousness  of  God  is  not  meant  the  right- 
eousness imputed  by  God,  as  if  the  meaning  were 
that  the  wrath  of  man  does  not  work  out  the  faith 
which  God  counts  to  men  for  righteousness  ;  nor 
that  righteousness  which  God  possesses  —  the 
Divine  attribute  of  righteousness  ;  but  that  right- 
eousness which  is  approved  by  God,  and  which 
He  Himself  forms  within  us  by  His  Holy  Spirit 
The  meaning  of  the  verse  is  that  contention, 
arising  from  dispute  or  controversy,  is  not  con- 
ducive to  holiness,  cither  in  ourselves  or  in  others 
— does  not  tend  to  the  furtherance  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  in  the  soul.  Furious  zeal  does  not 
promote  the  interests  of  God*s  kingdom. 

Ver.  21.  Wherefore,  seeing  that  the  wrath  o( 
man  does  not  promote  the  righteousness  of  God, 
lay  apart,  divest  yourself  of,  all  filthinean, 
pollution.  By  some  this  word  is  taken  by  itself, 
but  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  context  to 
connect  it  with  'naughtiness,'  indicating  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  pollution. — and  snpeifliiify — 
abundance  or  excess. — of  nanghtinOM :  a  word 
which  has  now  lost  somewhat  of  its  original 
meaning.  The  Greek  word  signifies  wickedness, 
depravity,  malignity,  malice, — that  disposition 
which  manifests  itself  in  the  wrath  of  man  men- 
tioned above ;  accordingly,  '  all  pollution  and 
abundance  of  malice ' — all  that  malice  which  is  so 
polluting  and  abundant  in  our  hearts.  Some 
suppose  that  the  words  are  metaphorical,  having 
reference  to  agriculture,  in  correspondence  with 
the  ingrafted  word  which  directly  follows :  Put 
away  all  the  defilement  and  rank  growth  of  malice 
which  like  weeds  encumber  the  ground,  and  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  the  ingrafted  word.— and 
reoeiTe  with  meeknett:  here,  as  opposed  to 
malice  and  wrath,  not  so  much  a  teachable  spirit, 
as  mildness — a  gentle  and  loving  disposition 
toward  our  fellow-men. — the  ingrafted  word,  or 
rather  the  implanted  word— that  word  which  by 
Divine  grace  is  implanted  in  your  hearts.    By 
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this  is  meant,  neither  reason  nor  the  inner  light  of 
the  Mystics,  but  the  word  of  troth  or  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  as  received  into  the  heart.  Some  suppose 
that  by  the  ingrafted  word  the  incarnate  Logos, 
namely  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  meant ;  but  this 
is  a  fanciful  sopix)sition,  and  unsuitable  to  the 
GootezL — which  is  able  to  nve  yimr  loiili. 
Compare  with  this  the  words  of  St.  Paul :  '  I 
commend  you  to  God  and  to  the  word  of  His 
grace,  whidi  is  able  to  build  you  up,  and  to  give 
you  an  inheritance  among  them  who  are  sancti- 
fied' (Acts  XX.  32).  Comp.  also  Rom.  L  16. 
James  does  not  mean  that  those  who  are  bom  by 
the  word  do  not  already  possess  salvation,  but 
that  the  salvation  is  not  fully  possessed  in  this 
life. 

Ver.  22.  Bat  be  ye  doen  of  the  word,  and  not 
heazen  only.  The  implanted  word,  or  the  word 
of  truth,  must  be  so  heard  and  received  as  to  pro- 
duce a  corresponding  course  of  action.  Practice, 
and  not  opinion,  is  the  desired  effect  of  the  recep- 
tion of  the  word.  The  Jews  have  a  proverb 
among  themselves :  'He  who  hears  the  law,  and 
does  not  practise  it,  is  like  a  man  who  ploughs 
and  sows,  but  never  reaps.'  It  is,  however,  to  be 
observed  that  SL  James  does  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  depreciate  the  hearing  of  the  word ;  he 
only  asserts  the  superior  importance  of  the  doing 
of  the  word.  '  Be  not  only  hearers  of  the  word, 
but  be  also  doers.*  And  indeed  the  hearing  is  in 
order  to  the  doing;  if  this  be  wanting,  the  hearing 
is  of  no  value.  Compare  with  this  the  words  of 
St  Paul :  '  Not  the  nearers  of  the  law  are  just 
before  God,  but  the  doers  of  it  shall  be  justified ' 
(Rom.  ii.  I3).^deceiviii9  your  own  lelvee.  The 
term  denotes  deceiving  by  false  and  sophistical 
reasoning.  He  who  is  a  hearer  of  the  word  and 
not  a  doer,  and  who  thinketh  that  this  is  sufficient, 
imposeth  upon  his  own  sei£  And  of  all  deceptions, 
self-deception  is  the  worst.  If  a  man  were  de- 
ceived by  others,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy 
to  undeceive  him,  by  placing  things  in  their  true 
light.  But  if  a  man  be  deceived  by  himself,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  undeceive  him,  because  pre- 
judices have  blinded  his  eyes ;  the  bandage  must 
first  be  removed  before  he  can  see  the  li^ht. 

Ver.  23.  For.  The  above  exhortation  is  en- 
forced by  a  comparison.  A  hearer  of  the  word, 
who  is  not  a  doer,  resembles  a  man  seeing  his 
face  in  a  mirror,  without  its  making  any  perma- 
nent impression  upon  htm. — if  any  man  be  a 
hearer  of  the  word  and  not  a  doer,  he  ia  like 
unto  a  man  beholding  hia  natural  face :  liter 
ally,  *  the  countenance  of  his  birth,* — that  face  with 
which  he  was  bom  ;  and  therefore  here  well 
translated  'his  natural  face.'  The  word  for  'be- 
holding '  literally  denotes  *  contemplating: '  it  does 
not  involve  the  idea  of  a  passing  glance,  which  is 
suggested  by  what  follows. — in  a  glaas,  or  mirror. 
The  ancients  had  no  looking-glasses  properly  so 
called ;  their  mirrors  were  usually  made  of  polished 
metals.  In  them  objects  could  be  but  dimly  dis- 
cerned :  '  Now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly  * 
(i  Cor.  xiii.  12). 

Ver.  24.  For  he  beholdeth  himself,  and  goeth 
hia  way,  and  straightway  forgetteth.  The 
words  are  in  the  lively  style  of  narrative  :  literally 
translated  they  are  :  '  For  he  contemplated  him- 
self, and  has  gone  his  way,  and  immediately 
forgot  what  manner  of  man  he  was.'  A  general 
statement,  not  necessarily  to  be  understood  univer- 
sally.   A  man  has  seldom  any  true  or  accurate 


notion  of  his  own  features :  from  beholding  himself 
in  a  glass  or  mirror,  he  retains  no  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  what  he  has  seen. — what  manner  of  man 
he  was.  No  distinct  impression  is  maxle  on  him ; 
he  cannot  recall  his  own  features.  This  must 
especially  have  been  the  case,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  mirrors 
of  the  ancients. 

Ver.  25.  Now  follows  the  application  of  the 
metaphor. — Bat.  The  doer  of  the  word  is  now 
described.  —  whoeo  looiceth  into :  literally, 
'stoopeih  down  to  look  into,'  representing  the 
earnest  inspection :  'whoso  fixedly  contemplaieth ' 
(comp.  I  Pet.  L  12 ;  John  xx.  5).— the  perfect 
law  of  liberty :  corresponding  to  the  glass  in  the 
metaphor,  the  same  as  the  word  of  truth  or  the 
implanted  word,  namely,  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  By 
this,  then,  is  not  meant  the  natural  law,  nor  the 
moral  law  as  such,  but  the  Gospel  in  so  far  as  it 
becomes  a  law  of  life  and  morals.  There  is  h  irdly 
any  implied  contrast  between  the  Jaw  of  Moses 
and  the  Gospel.  The  moral  law  itself  was  a 
perfect  law :  it  was  the  transcript  of  the  Divine 
character;  and,  of  all  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  St.  James  would  be  the  last  to 
depreciate  it.  But  the  perfection  which  belongs 
to  the  Gospel  is  that  it  is  'the  law  of  liberty.' 
This  could  not  be  said  of  the  Mosaic  law :  in 
many  respects,  it  was  a  law  of  bondage  (GjI. 
T.  i).  The  moral  law  was  a  rule  of  conduct — a 
law  of  commands  and  prohibitions — a  law  which 
by  reason  of  its  violation  brought  all  men  under 
sentence  of  condemnation.  But  the  Gospel  is  a 
law  of  lilierty :  it  not  only  delivers  man  from 
condemnation,  but,  by  implanting  within  him  a 
new  disposition,  it  causes  him  of  his  own  free 
will  and  choice  to  obey  the  moral  law ;  it  not 
only  imparts  to  him  the  power  of  obedience,  but  the 
will  to  obey  :  the  law  of  God  is  written  on  his 
heart :  obedience  to  it  is  not  so  much  a  yoke  as  a 
pleasure :  '  he  delights  in  the  law  of  the  Lord 
after  the  inward  man'  (Rom.  vii.  22).  The 
perfect  law  of  liberty,  then,  is  not  lawlessness  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  holiness — a  disposition  to  obedi- 
ence— *  the  moral  law  transfigured  by  love.*  '  As 
long,*  observes  Calvin,  'as  the  law  is  prenched 
by  the  external  voice  of  man,  and  not  inscribed 
by  the  finger  and  Spirit  of  God  on  the  heart,  it  is 
but  a  dead  letter,  and  as  it  were  a  lifeless  thing. 
It  is  then  no  wonder  that  the  law  is  deem«l 
imperfect,  and  that  it  is  a  law  of  bondage  :  for,  as 
St.  Paul  teaches,  separated  from  Christ,  it  gener- 
ates to  bondage,  and  can  do  nothing  but  fill  us  with 
diffidence  and  fear.' — and  continueth  therein. 
The  word  '  therein '  is  in  italics,  and  not  in  the 
original.  The  meaning  therefore  is  not  'and 
continueth  in  the  law,'  but  'and  continueth  to 
look.* — he  being  not  a  forgetfol  hearer:  literally, 
a  hearer  of  forget  fulness,  to  whom  forc;eifu]ness 
as  a  property  belongs. — but  a  doer  of  the  work  : 
literally,  'a  doer  of  work,'  with  the  omission  of 
the  article;  'work'  is  added  to  *doer,'  in  order 
to  give  greater  prominence  to  the  doing  :  or  taken 
as  a  Hebraism,  'an  active  doer.' — this  man  is 
blessed  in  his  deed,  or  rather,  'in  his  doing.' 
The  righteous  shall  be  rewarded  for  their  doing  : 
to  those  on  the  right  hand,  the  King  wi  1  say, 
'Well  done.*  The  point  of  comparison  then  is 
evident.  The  word  of  God,  especially  in  its 
moral  requirements,  is  the  glass,  in  which  a  man 
may  behold  his  moral  countenance,  wherein  the 
imperfections  of  his  character    may  be    clearly 
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discerned.  Both  to  the  mere  hearer  of  the  word 
and  to  the  doer  of  the  word,  the  Gospel  is  com- 
pared to  a  glass,  wherein  a  man  may  behold  his 
natural  face  :  but  whereas  the  one  sees  his  imper- 
fections, and  immediately  forgets  them ;  the  other 
not  only  sees,  but  endeavours  to  remove  them. 
•Blessed/  says  our  Saviour,  *are  they  that  hear 
the  word  of  God  and  keep  it '  (Luke  xi.  28). 

Ver.  26.  If  any  man  among  yon  teem,  that  is, 
not  seems  to  others,  but  thinketh  himself,  appears 
to  himself  to  be  religious.  The  words  denote  the 
false  opinion  which  a  man  has  of  himself;  the 
false  estimate  which  he  has  formed  of  his  religion. 
—to  be  religious.  'Religious*  and  'religion' 
are  hardly  the  correct  renderings.  Both  are, 
however,  adopted  in  the  Revised  Version  without 
note.  We  have  no  terms  in  our  language  to  express 
the  original ;  worshipper  and  worship  is  perhaps 
the  nearest  approach.  See  Col.  ii.  18.  See  Trench's 
A^fTif  Ttrstanunt  Synonyms^  pp.  192  (T.  It  is  not 
internal  religion  to  which  St.  James  alludes,  but 
the  manifestation  of  religion,  the  service  of  God  or 
religious  worship.  He  speaks  of  the  external  form 
rather  than  of  the  internal  essence,  of  the  body 
rather  than  of  the  soul  of  religion.  To  be  religious, 
in  the  sense  of  our  verse,  is  to  be  a  diligent  observer 
of  the  external  forms  of  worship  :  *  If  any  man 
among  you  think  that  he  is  observant  of  religious 
service,*  that  he  is  a  true  worshipper  of  God. — and 
bridleth  not  his  own  tongue,  does  not  abstain 
from  wrath  and  contention :  doe-;  not  exercise  a 
command  over  his  words. — but  deceiveth  his  own 
heart,  imposeth  upon  himself,  by  relying  upon 
the  mere  form  of  religion.— this  man's  religion, 
religious  service  or  worship,  is  vain — of  no  value 
in  the  sight  of  God. 

Ver.  27.  Pure  religion  and  nndefiled.  Pure 
and  undehled  may  almost  be  regarded  as  synony- 
mous terms,  the  one  expressing  the  idea  positively, 
and  the  other  negatively.  Not,  as  some  arbitrarily 
think,  'pure*  referring  to  the  inner,  and  *un- 
deBled'  to  the  external  life.  There  may  be  a 
reference  here  to  the  frequent  washings  and  purifi- 
cations which  characterized  the  Jewish  worship. — 
before  God  and  the  Father;  in  His  view,  who 


looketh  not  so  much  at  the  outward  appearance  as 
at  the  heart.  The  Father  is  added  to  express  the 
relation  of  God  to  us,  as  one  of  paternal  love. — ^is 
this — consists  in  this.  James  does  not  here  ^ive 
an  enumeration  of  all  the  parts  of  religious  service, 
but  mentions  only  two  chief  points— active  bene- 
volence toward  the  afflicted,  and  careful  avoidance 
of  the  impurities  of  the  world  ;  these,  he  observes, 
and  not  certain  ceremonial  observances,  are  the 
outward  forms  in  which  real  worship  manifests 
itself.— to  visit  the  fatherless  and  tne  widows. 
There  is  a  probable  reference  here  to  *  before  God 
and  the  Father ; '  before  Him  who  is  the  Father 
of  the  fatherless  and  the  God  of  the  widows. — in 
their  affliction.  No  kind  of  religious  service  or 
worship  paid  to  God  can  be  of  any  value,  if  it 
violate  the  royal  law  of  charity.  The  fatherless 
and  the  widows  are  mentioned  as  examples  of  the 
afflicted.  But  along  with  this  active  benevolence 
toward  the  afflicted  there  must  be  combined 
personal  purity.— and  to  keep  hinuelf  unspotted. 
Personal  purity  which,  like  the  delicate  pupil  of 
the  eye,  snrinks  from  the  very  approach  of  every- 
thing which  defileth,  which  garrisons  the  heart 
with  holy  affections  to  keep  out  those  which  are 
polluting,  which  maintains  a  conduct  above 
suspicion,  and  which  abstains  from  the  very  ap- 
pearance of  evil,  is  acceptable  in  the  sight  of 
our  God  and  Father,  and  shall  be  rewarded  with 
the  manifestation  of  His  glory  :  for,  '  Blessed  are 
the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.' — ^from 
the  world.  By  the  'world*  is  here  meant  not 
merely  earthly  things  so  far  as  they  tempt  to  sin, 
or  worldly  lusts,  but  the  world  as  the  enemy 
of  God,  the  rival  of  God  in  the  human  heart; 
all  that  is  in  the  world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life  (l  John 
ii.  14).  Christians,  by  being  bom  again  by  the 
word  of  truth,  are  separated  from  the  world — 
they  are  a  peculiar  people.  But  still,  so  long 
as  they  live  in  the  world,  they  are  exposed  to 
its  temptations  and  liable  to  be  defiled  b^  its 
pollutions.  They  must  carefully  avoid  that  friend- 
ship of  the  world  which  is  enmity  with  God 
(J  as.  iv.  4). 


Chapter  IL    1-13. 
Respect  of  Persons. 

1  A  /f  Y  brethren,  have  not  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

2  iV  X     *•  tlie  Lord  of  glory,  *  with  respect  of  persons.     For  if  J^^or.  ii.  a. 
there  come  unto  your  ''assembly  a  man  with  a  gold  ring,*  in    ^*J-*«^*f 
goodly  apparel,'  and  there  come  in  also  a  poor  man  in  vile    1C0i.xiv.23. 

3  raiment;*  and  ye  have  respect  to  him  that  weareth  the  gay 
clothing,  and  say  unto  him,*  Sit  thou  here  ''in  a  good  place;  rfMaLadii.6. 
and  say  to  the  poor.  Stand  thou  there,  or  sit  here  under  my 

\  footstool :  are  ye  not  then  partial   in  yourselves,   and  are  * 

^  with  gold  rings  '  gay  clothing  *  clothing  ^  otnit  unto  him 

*  Was  not  this  to  doubt  within  yourselves,  and  to 
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5  become  'judges  of  evil  thoughts?*  Hearken,  my  beloved  '^..«j -^ 
brethren.  Hath  not  -^  God  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world  rich  /» Coi.  1 97- 
'^in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  which  he  hath  promised  to  ^'iTim.i.*. 

6  them  that  love  him  ?     But  ye  have  despised  the  poor.     Do  not 

rich  men  oppress  you,  and  *draw  you  before  the  judgment- *  Act*  ▼>.«■• 

7  seats?     Do  not  they  'blaspheme  that  worthy'  name  by  the  iActsxjm.11. 

8  which  *ye  are  called ?•     If*  ye  fulfil  the  royal  law  'according  *i>eut.«vra. 
to  the  scripture,  "*  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,  ye  ^  j^  ^.^  ^^ 

9  do  well :  but  if  ye  have  respect  to  persons,  ye  commit  sin,  and  '*5jJ;j'';i'-|^ 

10  are  convinced  of "  the  law  *as  transgressors.     For  whosoever  »i  Jo.  iu.  4. 
shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  poittf,  he  is 

11  guilty  of  all.     For  he  that  said,  '  Do  not  commit  adultery,  said  •Ex.xK.xi 
also,  Do  not  kill.     Now  if  thou  commit  no  adultery,  yet  if 

12  thou  kill,  thou  art  become  a  transgressor  of  the  law.     So  speak 

ye,  and  so  do,  as  they  that  shall  be  judged  by  ^the  law  of/J^^-'^^s- 

13  liberty.     For  he  shall  have  judgment  ^without  mercy "  that  f  Mat. tL  15. 
hath  showed  no  mercy;  and  ''mercy  rejoiceth  against "  judg-  rMat.T.f. 
ment. 

•  evil-minded  judges  ^  goodly  •  which  was  named  on  you 

•  Yet  if  '•  convicted  by 

^^  For  the  judgment  will  be  without  mercy  to  him  ^  glorieth  over 


Contents.  In  this  passage,  St.  James  pro- 
ceeds to  caution  his  readers  against  showing 
respect  of  persons,  especially  in  their  religious 
assemblies;  for  by  doing  so  they  would  violate 
their  Christian  principles,  and  become  evil-minded 
judges.  God  has  chosen  His  people  from  among 
the  poor ;  whereas  the  persecutors  of  believers 
and  the  blasphemers  of  Christ  are  from  among 
the  rich.  The  law  of  God  requires  them  to  love 
their  neighbour  as  themselves  ;  but  by  exhibiting 
this  respect  of  persons  they  violate  this  law. 
They  must  so  speak  and  act  as  they  who  are  to 
be  judged  by  the  law  of  the  Gospel,  remembering 
that  if  they  show  no  mercy  to  the  poor,  no  mercy 
will  be  shown  to  them  by  God. 

Ver.  I.  My  brethren.  The  connection  appears 
to  be  :  As  the  true  service  of  God  consists  in 
active  benevolence,  exercised  especially  toward 
the  poor  and  afflicted,  St.  James  takes  occasion 
to  reprove  his  readers  for  a  practice  which  was 
in  direct  contradiction  to  this,  namely,  showing 
partiality  to  the  rich,  and  despising  the  poor. — 
nave  not,  or  hold  not,  the  faith— the  profession 
of  Christianity,  or  the  belief  in  Jesus  as  the  true 
Messiah.  Do  not  hold  it  in  such  a  manner,  as 
that  respect  of  persons  should  constitute  a  part  of 
it.— of  our  Lord  Jeans  Christ:  of  Him  who, 
although  rich,^  yet  for  our  sakes  became  poor,  in 
whom  there  is  neither  rich  nor  poor,  and  with 
whom  there  is  no  respect  of  persons. — the  Lord 
of  glory.  The  words  *  the  Lord  '  are  in  italics, 
and  not  in  the  original  ;  all  that  is  in  the  Greek 
are  the  words  'of  glory.*  Accordingly,  diftercnt 
meanings  have  been  attached  to  thb  phrase. 
Some  construe  it  with  *  respect  of  persons,'  and 
translate  it  'according  to  your  estimate  or  opinion ;' 
thus  Calvin  :  '  Have  not  the  faith  of  our  Lord 


Jesus  Christ  with  respect  of  persons,  on  account  of 
esteem ; '  that  is,  placing  a  false  and  unchristian 
value  on  riches.  Others  attach  it  to  Christ :  'the 
faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  the  Christ,  or  the 
Messiah,  of  glory. '  Others  consider  it  as  governed 
by  faith,  but  eive  different  meanings :  '  the 
glorious  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;'  or 
*  faith  in  the  glory  or  exaltation  of  Christ ; '  or 
'  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  glory,* 
namely,  in  that  glory  which  is  reserved  for  the 
saints.  Others  suppose  that  glory  is  a  personal 
appellation  of  Christ  :  '  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Glory,'  equivalent  to  the  Shechinah  of  the 
Jewish  Church.  This  is  certainly  the  simplest 
reading ;  but  there  is  no  proof  from  the  New 
Testament  that  such  an  epithet  was  applied  to  our 
Lord.  Our  version,  by  supplying  the  words  '  the 
Lord '  from  the  former  clause,  is  the  least  objec- 
tionable :  'the  Lord  of  glory.'  The  clause  is 
inserted  to  show  the  vanity  of  earthly  riches,  as 
contrasted  with  the  glory  of'^Christ.— with  respect 
of  persons :  a  caution  against  showing  undue 
preference  to  any  on  account  of  external  circum- 
stances. The  word  in  the  Greek  is  in  the  plural, 
as  St  James  had  several  instances  of  such  respect 
of  persons  in  view.  We  must,  however,  beware 
of  perverting  this  maxim.  We  must  show  due 
respect  where  respect  is  due  :  as  St.  Paul  says, 
'  Render  to  all  their  due,  honour  to  whom  honour 
is  due '  (Rom.  xiii.  7).  There  is  a  respect  due  to 
a  man  in  ofhce  on  account  of  his  official  character. 
Servants  must  honour  their  masters,  and  subjects 
their  rulers  ;  but  we  are  not  called  to  honour  a 
man  merely  on  account  of  his  wealth.  And  in 
spiritual  matters  all  are  equal.  In  the  house  of 
God,  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  on  the  same 
footing  of  equality.     The  same  exhortations  are 
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addressed  to  both  ;  and  the  vices  of  the  rich  must 
be  rebuked  with  the  same  sharpness  as  the  vices 
of  the  poor. 

Ver.  2.  For  if  there  coma  St  James  does 
not  here  mention  a  mere  hypothetical  case,  but 
what  must  frequently  have  occurred. — unto  your 
Mwmbly.  The  word  employed  in  the  Greek  is 
•synagogue.'  Some  understand  it  of  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  from  which  believers  had  not  yet 
separated  themselves ;  but  against  thb  opinion  is 
the  pronoun  *your,'  nor  would  Christians  in  a 
synagogue  not  their  own  be  permitted  to  give  any 
preference  of  place  to  those  who  entered.  Others 
think  that  the  reference  is  to  the  judicial 
assemblies  which  the  Christians,  in  imitation  of 
the  Jews,  held  in  their  places  of  meeting,  and 
that  the  caution  is  against  showing  partiality  in 
the  administration  of  justice ;  but  this  is  an 
arbitrary  opinion  for  which  there  is  no  reason. 
'J'he  reference  is  undoubtedly  to  the  Christian 
places  of  assembly,  for  worship.  To  denote  these 
places  of  assembly;  the  word  *  synagogue  *  was 
employed,  because  it  was  more  familiar  to  St. 
James  and  the  Jewish  Christians  than  the  corre- 
sponding Greek  term.  We  read  in  the  Acts  that 
there  were  numerous  synagogues  in  Jerusalem 
(.\cts  vi.  9),  and  among  them  there  would  be  the 
synagogue  of  the  Christians ;  and  the  same  would 
be  the  case  in  all  the  large  cities  where  the  Jews 
of  the  dispersion  congregated. — a  man  with  a 
gold  ring  :  literally,  gold-ringed,  wearing  many 
rings.  Formerly  persons  of  distinction  wore  only 
one  signet  ring ;  but  at  the  time  when  this  Epistle 
was  written,  as  we  learn  from  Roman  writers,  it 
was  the  custom  for  the  wealthy  to  wear  many 
rings.  Such  rings  could  only  be  worn  by  free 
citizens,  and  were  consequently  a  symbol  of  rank 
or  riches.— in  goodly  apparel.  The  gorgeous 
dresses  of  the  Orientals  may  be  here  alluded  ta 
In  that  age  of  luxury  the  rich  prided  themselves 
on  the  extravagance  of  their  dress. — and  there 
come  in  also  a  poor  man  in  vile  or  shabby 
raiment.  The  description  is  in  St.  James' 
graphic  style.  Into  their  place  for  religious 
assembly  two  men  entered,  the  one  gorgeously 
arrayed  with  jewelled  fingers  and  a  great  display 
of  riches ;  the  other  a  poor  man  in  shabby 
apparel,  soiled  with  his  daily  manual  occupations. 

Ver.  3.  And  ye  have  respect:  literally,  ye  look 
upon,  ye  have  regard  to  him  that  weareth  the 
gay  clothing.  1  he  two  who  came  in  are  very 
differently  treated  ;  the  rich  man  is  conducted  with 
all  honour  to  a  comfortable  seat,  whilst  the  poor 
man  is  left  to  shift  for  himself.  In  these  verses 
there  is  in  our  English  version  a  needless  variation 
in  the  renderings  of  the  same  Greek  word ;  the 
words  apparel,  raiment,  and  clothing  are  all  in  the 
original  expresised  by  the  same  term. — and  taynnto 
him.  Sit  tnon  here  in  a  good  place  ;  a  place  of 
consequence  and  comfort :  literally,  '  Be  well 
seated.'  As  in  the  Jewish  synagogues,  so  in  the 
Christian,  there  would  be  a  diversity  of  seats. 
Thus  we  read  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  who 
'loved  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues'  (Matt, 
xxiii.  6).— and  say  to  the  poor, 'Stand  thou  there, 
or  sit  here  under  my  footstool.  The  other  man 
in  vile  raiment  is  told  to  stand  where  he  is,  or  is 
allowed  to  sit  where  he  can,  provided  he  does  not 
select  a  good  scat.  Observe  the  contrast  between 
*  here  *  and  *  there ; '  *  here,*  the  goodly  seat— the 
place  of  honour ;  *  there,'  the  seat  under  the  foot- 
stool— the  place  of  dishonour.      We  are  not  in- 
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formed  whether  those  who  came  in  were  believers 
or  unbelievers.  Some  suppose  that  both  parties 
were  Christian  strangers,  others  that  thcv  were 
Gentiles  or  unbelieving  Jews,  and  others  that  the 
poor  were  believers  and  the  rich  unbelievers.  But 
it  is  best  to  leave  it,  as  in  the  Epistle,  undeter- 
mined ;  they  arc  taken  merely  as  samples  of 
each  cla«5s — the  rich  and  the  poor.  It  is  well 
known  that  those  who  were  not  Christians  might 
and  did  come  into  the  Christian  assemblies 
(I  Cor.  xiv.  23). 

Ver.  4.  This  verse  has  given  rise  to  a  great 
variety  of  interpretation,  owing  to  the  uncertainly 
of  its  correct  translation.  Are  ye  not  partial  in 
yoarselvesl  This  version  is  hardly  correct.  Some 
render  the  words :  *  Did  you  not  judge  among 
yourselves, '  by  thus  determining  that  the  rich  are 
to  be  preferred  to  the  poor  ?  Others  :  *  Did  you 
not  discriminate  or  make  a  distinction'  among 
those   who    as   Christians  are  equal  ?      Others ; 

*  Were  ye  not  contentious  among  yourselves  ? '  did 
ye  not  thus  become  litigants  among  yourselves? 
And  others  :  *  Did  ye  not  doubt  among  yourselves ' 
— become  wavering  and  unsettled  in  jrour  faith  ? 
The  verb  in  the  original  is  the  same  which  in  the 
former  chapter  is  translated  to  doubt  or  to 
waver  (Jas.  i.  6) ;  and  therefore,  although  it  may 
also  admit  of  the  above  significations,  it  is  best  to 
give  a  preference  to  that  sense  in  which  St.  James 
has  already  used  it.     Hence,  literally  translated, 

*  Did  you  not  doubt  in  yourselves  ? '  Did  you  not, 
in  showing  this  respect  of  persons,  waver  between 
God  with  whom  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  and 
the  world,  and  thus  become  double-minded  ?  Did 
you  not  contradict  your  faith,  according  to  which 
the  external  distinction  between  rich  and  poor  is 
nothing  ?  For  to  hold  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  with  respect  to  persons  is 
a  contradiction  in  terms.   The  Revised  Version  has, 

*  Are  ye  not  divided  in  your  own  mind?' — and 
are  become  judges  of  evil  thoughts  1  Here  also 
there  is  an  equal  variety  of  opinion.  Some  con- 
sider *  the  evil  thoughts  * .  as  the  objects  of  their 
judgments,  and  render  the  clause :  'Are  you  not 
judges  of  evil  disputations ' — of  such  disputations 
as  a  strife  about  prece<1ence  would  give  rise  to. 
But  it  is  t)est  to  take  '  the  evil  thoughts '  in  a  sub- 
jective sense,  as  residing  in  the  judges  themselves 
— evil-minded  judges ;  showing  themselves  to  be 
so  by  giving  an  undue  preference  to  the  rich.  Just 
as  a  partial  judge  may  be  called  a  judge  of 
partiality,  or,  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  unjust 
judge  in  the  parsble  is  in  the  Greek  called  the 
•judge  of  injustice'  (Luke  xviii.  6;  see  also 
Luke  xvi.  S).  Compare  L  25,  *a  forgetful  hearer,* 
literally  'a  hearer  of  forgetfulness.  The  word 
here  rendered  '  thoughts '  also  denotes  reasonings, 
disputations  ;  and  hence  some  render  the  clause 
'judges  who  reason  ill ; '  who,  instead  of  calmly 
acting  on  principles  of  equity,  are  led  astray  by 
partiality  to  the  rich. 

Ver.  5.  Hearken,  my  beloved  brethren.  With 
this  verse  St.  James  commences  to  show  the 
sinfulness  of  such  conduct ;  and,  first,  it  is  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  conduct  of  God.— Hath  not  God 
chosen  the  poor  of  this  world ;  that  is,  either 
those  whom  the  world  esteems  poor — the  poor  in 
the  opinion  of  the  world  ;  or  those  who  are  poor 
in  relation  to  this  world — the  poor  in  worldly 
wealth.— rich  in  faith.  Rich  in  faith  is  not  in 
apposition  to  the  poor  of  this  world,  but  the  object 
or  intention  of  God's  choosing  them — that  they 
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might  be  rich  in  faith.  Faith  is  not  the  quality, 
but  ihe  sphere  or  element,  in  which  they  were  rich. 
These  riches  consisted  in  the  spiritual  blessings 
which  faith  procured,  and  especially  in  the  sonship 
of  believers — in  the  heirship  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom.      '  The  rich  in  faith/  observes  Calvin, 

*  are  not  those  who  abound  in  the  greatness  of 
faith,  but  such  as  God  has  enriched  with  the 
various  gifts  of  the  Spirit  which  we  receive  by 
faith.*— and  hein  of  the  kingdom,  namely,  not 
the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth,  but  the 
heavenly  kingdom.— which  he  hath  promiaed  to 
them  that  love  him ;  the  love  of  God  being  the 
essence  of  true  piety.  St.  James  did  not  require 
to  prove  the  truth  of  this  statement ;  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Jewish  Christians  of  the  dispers^ion,  to 
whom  he  wrote,  was  proof  sufficient  that  although 
there  were  a  few  rich  among  them,  yet  they  were 
mostly  chosen  from  among  the  poor.  Compare 
with  this  the  words  of  St.  Paul :  '  God  hath  chosen 
the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
things  that  are  mighty'  (i  Cor.  i.  27).  And  the 
same  statement  holds  good  in  the  present  day. 
The  rich  are  under  far  greater  temptations  than 
the  poor  ;  they  are  led  to  trust  in  uncertain  riche^, 
and  to  seek  their  good  things  in  this  world,  to 
fix  their  happiness  here,  ami  to  forget  '  the  kingdom 
which  God  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  Him.* 

*  How  hardly,'  says  our  Saviour,  'shall  they  that 
have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God '  (Mark 
X.  23). 

Ver.  6.  Bat  ye,  in  contrast  to  God*s  estimate 
of  the  poor.  Gud  has  chosen  the  poor  of  this 
world  to  be  rich  in  faith,  whereas  ye,  on  the 
contrary,  have  deipLied  the  poor:  not  so  much 
the  poor  generally,  as  the  poor  among  Christians. 
Now  folluws  a  second  consideration ;  that  by 
shewing  respect  to  the  rich,  they  give  a  preference 
to  those  who  were  the  enemies  both  of  themselves 
and  of  Christ.— Bo  not  rich  men:  it  is  unnatural 
to  suppose  that  Christian  rich  men  are  meant,  but 
rich  men  as  such,  who  in  their  worldiiness  and 
pride  manifest  a  hatred  to  Christianity. — oppress 
yon,  and  draw  yon  before  the  jadgment-seat  1 
The  rich  unbelieving  Jews  were  the  bitterest 
enemies  to  their  believing  countrymen :  they  fined 
and  imprisoned  them,  as  apostates  from  Judaism. 
Thus  we  read  that  Saul  made  havoc  of  the  Church, 
entering  into  every  house,  and  haling  men  and 
women  committed  them  to  prison  (Acts  viii.  3). 
Those  who  suppose  that  by  the  rich  here  mentioned 
Christians  are  intended,  think  that  the  reference 
is  not  to  persecution,  but  to  litigation,  similar  to 
the  abuses  which  occurred  in  the  Corinthian  Church 
(I  Cor.  vi.  6). 

Ver.  7.  Bo  not  they  blaspheme.  The  pro- 
noun  is  emphatic  :  *  Is  it  not  they  who  blaspheme/ 
The  allubion  may  be  to  the  attempts  of  the  un- 
believing Jews  to  compel  believers  to  blaspheme 
the  name  of  Christ.  Thus  it  b  said  of  Saul,  that 
he  punishetl  them  oft  in  every  synagogue,  and 
compelled  them  to  blaspheme  (Acts  xxvi.  11). 
But  it  is  better  to  refer  it  to  the  blasphemous 
utterances  of  the  Jews  themselves.  Thus  Justin 
Martyr  tells  us,  that  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to 
blaspheme  Christ  in  their  synagogues.  Those 
who  suppose  that  the  rich  men  here  mentioned 
are  Christians,  think  that  it  refers  to  the  disgrace 
brought  upon  Christianity  by  their  ungodly  prac- 
tices :  that  they  blasphemed  Christ  in  their  lives. 
But  such  a  meaning  is  less  natural  and  appropriate. 
— that  worthy,  goodly,  or  nuble  name — not  tlie 


name  of  *  God,'  or  that  of  *  brethren,'  but  the  name 
of  *  Christ.'  It  does  not,  however,  follow  from  this 
that  believers  were  at  this  early  period  called 
Christians.  It  b  a  goodlv  name,  for  Christ  b  the 
Lord  of  glory,  the  Founder  of  Chrbtianity,  the 
Messiah  promised  to  their  lathers. — by  the  which 
yon  are  called  1  or  rather,  'which  was  invoked 
upon  you,'  namely  at  your  baptbm,  when  baptized 
into  the  name  of  Christ.  The  allusion  is  10  the 
name  of  God  l>eing  put  upon  the  children  of  Israel 
to  distinguish  them  as  His  property.  *  They  shall 
put  my  name  upon  the  children  of  Israel'  (Num. 
vi.  27).  So  the  name  of  Christ  was  put  upon 
believers  to  signify  that  they  belonged  to  Him. 

Ver.  8.  If.  1  he  connection  has  been  variously 
understood.  Some  suppose  that  St.  James  U 
antici  ating  an  objection  of  his  readers,  that  by 
showing  respect  of  persons  to  the  rich,  they  were 
obeying  the  royal  law,  in  loving  their  neighbour 
as  themselves  ;  others  think  that  he  b  guardin:^  his 
own  argument  from  misinterpretation. — ye  fulfil 
the  royal  law;  the  law  which  b  the  king  of  all 
laws,  which  includes  in  itself  all  other  command- 
ments. Othere  understand  the  expression,  *the 
law  which  like  the  royal  road  is  plain,  straight 
and  level ; '  others,  *  the  law  which  proceeds  from 
the  great  King,'  whether  God  or  Chrbt  ;  and 
others,  '  the  law  which  applies  to  kings  as  well  as 
to  other  men.'  But  all  these  meanings  are 
objectionable,  because  thc^  do  not  discriminate 
thb  special  precept.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
love  to  our  neighbour  is  not  so  much  a  single 
command  as  the  principle  of  all  true  obedience ; 
it  b  the  chief  of  all  laws ;  all  other  laws  arc  its 
ministering  servants.  '  All  the  law,'  says  St 
Paul,  *  is  fulfilled  in  one  word,  even  in  this.  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself '  (Gal.  v.  14). 
— according  to  the  scriptnxe  ;  here  not  according 
to  the  Gospel — the  words  of  Jesus ;  but  according 
to  the  law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xix.  18). — Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbonr  as  thyself,  ye  do  welL  For 
then  it  would  follow  that  if  you  did  so,  you  would 
not  have  this  respect  of  persons. 

Ver.  9.  But  if  ye  have  respect  of  persons,  ye 
commit  sin,  ye  violate  this  royal  law,  and  are 
convinced  of,  convicted  by,  the  law.  By  the 
law  here  b  not  meant  a  single  commandment,  as 
the  law  against  partiality  or  respect  of  persons, 
but  the  moral  law,  and  which,  as  r^ards  our 
duties  to  others,  is  summed  up  in  this  command 
to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves. — as  transgres- 
sors, because  such  a  respect  of  persons  is  contrary 
and  opposed  to  a  disinterested  and  universal  love 
to  others. 

Ver.  10.  For  whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole 
law,  and  yet  oifend  in  one  point— one  particular, 
one  commandment — he  is  guilty  of  all :  that  is, 
although  respect  of  persons  may  appear  to  be  the 
violation  only  of  a  single  precept,  yet  it  is  a  trans- 
gression of  the  whole  law.  The  truth  of  thb 
statement  of  St.  James  is  founded  on  the  unity 
both  of  the  Lawgiver  and  of  the  law.  The  same 
God  who  gave  one  commandment,  gave  all :  the 
law  is  but  the  expression  of  His  will  :  and, 
therefore,  whosoever  breaks  one  commandment 
opposes  himself  to  the  will  of  God.  So  also  love 
is  the  essence  of  the  law ;  and  whosoever  sins 
transgresses  this  royal  law  of  love.  *  God,'  says 
Calvin,  *wi.l  not  be  honoured  with  exceptions, 
nor  will  He  allow  us  to  cut  off  from  His  law  what 
is  less  pleasing  to  us.  St.  James  denies  that  our 
neighboui-s  are  loved  by  us,  when  only  a  portion 
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of  them  is  through  ambition,  chosen  and  the  rest 
neglected. '  The  Jews  have  a  similar  seniiment : 
*If  a  man  obeys  all  the  precepts  of  Moses,  hut 
leaves  out  one,  he  is  guilty  of  all  and  of  each.' 
This  declaration  of  St.  James  was  es^^ecially 
appropriate  to  the  Jewish  Christians,  who  were  in 
danger  of  being  led  away  by  the  errors  of  the 
Pharisees.  The  Jewish  doctors  affirmed  that  if 
men  kept  any  one  precept  of  the  law,  it  was  suffi- 
cient ;  and  accordingly  some  selected  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath,  others  the  law  of  sacrifice,  and  others  the 
law  of  tithes ;  whilst  the  law  of  love  was  neglected. 

Vcr.  1 1.  For:  the  reason  of  the  above  assertion, 
arising  from  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Author  of  the 
law. — He,  namelv  God,  that  said,  Do  not  commit 
adultery,  said  aiBo,  Do  not  kill  (Ex.  xx.  13, 14). 
Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  selec- 
tion of  these  two  precepts ;  but  the  most  obvious  is 
that  these  are  the  two  first  commandments  of  the 
second  table  of  the  law,  containing  our  duties  to 
our  neighbour;  the  fifth  being  generally  classed 
by  Jewish  writers  as  belonging  to  the  first  table.* 
— ^Now  if  thou  commit  no  aoaltery,  yet  if  thou 
Idll,  thou  art  become  a  transgreasor  of  the 
law.  There  is  a  Divine  unity  in  the  law,  as  well 
as  in  the  Lawgiver.  We  must  obey  all  the  laws 
of  God,  without  exception  or  limitation ;  if  we 
offend  in  one  particular,  the  law  is  broken  and 
we  become  transgressors.  A  man  who  is  a  liar, 
although  he  may  observe  all  the  other  precepts  of 
the  moral  law,  is  evidently  living  in  open  violation 
of  the  law  of  God. 

Ver.  12.  80  speak  ye  and  so  do,  aa  they  that 
■hall  be  jndged  by  the  law  of  liberty.  The  law 
of  liberty  is  not  here  the  moral  law,  nor  the  love 
of  our  neighbour  as  a  single  commandment,  but 
the  same  as  that  mentioned  in  the  former  chapter: 
•Whoso  looketh  into  the  perfect  law  of  liberty' 
(Jas.  i.  25).  See  explanation  of  that  passage. 
Believers  are  under  the  law  of  liberty,  because 
they  are  freed  from  the  condemning  sentence  of 
the  moral  law,  and  are  delivert:d  from  the  en- 
slaving power  of  sin,  a  disposition  having  been 

'  The  seventh  commandment,  '  Do  not  commit  adultery.' 
is  alio,  as  here,  put  before  the  sixth,  '  Do  not  kill,'  in  Mark 
X.  19,  Luke  xviii  20,  Kom.  xiiL  9 ;  whereas  in  MatL  xix.  18 
the  order  in  die  Decalogue  is  reuined. 
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implanted  within  them  which  renders  them  willing 
to  obey  the  Divine  commands.  The  spirit  of 
bondage  is  superseded  by  the  spirit  of  adoption. 
And  by  this  law  of  liberty  believers  shall  be 
judged ;  their  good  works  will  be  rewarded,  and 
their  voluntary  obedience  to  the  moral  law  which 
springs  from  faith  in  Christ  will  be  graciously 
accepted.  They  are  no  longer  under  the  moru 
law,  as  a  rule  uf  rewards  and  punishments,  but 
under  grace— this  law  of  liberty. 

Ver.  13.  For,  the  reason  assigned  for  so  speak- 
ing and  acting,  he  shall  have  judgment  withont 
mercy,  literally,  the  judgment  will  be  without 
mercy  to  him,  who  hath  showed  no  mercy.  We 
must  show  mercy  to  our  fellow-men,  if  we  expect 
mercy  from  God.  Compare  the  words  of  our 
Lord :  *  If  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses, 
neither  will  your  Father  forgive  your  trespasses* 
(Matt.  vi.  15).  On  the  other  hand  :  'Blessed  are 
the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy'  (Matt, 
v.  7).  The  chief  aim  of  the  Gospel  is  to  make 
men  like  God ;  to  form  the  Divine  image  in  the 
human  soul ;  that  they  should  be  merciful,  even 
as  their  Father  in  heaven  is  merciful. — and  mercy 
rejoioeth  against,  boasteth  over,  judgment 
Mercy  and  judgment  are  here  personified ;  judg- 
ment threatens  to  condemn  the  sinner,  but  mercy 
interposes  and  overcomes  judgment.  The  saying 
is  general,  and  not  to  be  limited  either  to  God 
or  to  man ;  mercy  prevails  against  judgment, 
*  Mercy,'  says  St.  Chrysostom,  *is  dear  to  God, 
and  intercedes  for  the  sinner,  and  breaks  his 
chains,  and  dissipates  the  darkness,  and  quenches 
the  fire  of  hell,  and  destroys  the  worm,  and  rescues 
from  the  gnashing  of  teeth.  To  her  the  gates  of 
heaven  are  opened.  She  is  the  queen  of  virtues, 
and  makes  men  like  to  God ;  for  it  is  written,  Be 
ye  merciful,  as  your  Father  also  is  merciful.  She 
has  silver  wings  like  the  dove,  and  feathers  of 
gold,  and  soars  aloft,  and  is  clothed  with  the 
Divine  glory,  and  stands  by  the  throne  of  God ; 
when  we  are  in  danger  of  being  condemned,  she 
rises  up  and  pleads  for  us,  and  covers  us  with  her 
defence,  and  enfolds  us  with  her  wings.  God 
loves  mercy  more  than  sacrihce.'  Compare  with 
this  Shakespeare's  celebrated  lines  on  the  quality 
of  mercy. 


Chapter  IL    14-26. 
Relation  of  Faith  and  Works, 

14  T  T  7HAT  doth  it  profit,  my  brethren,  though  a  man  say  he 

V  V       hath  faith,  and  have  not  works }  can  *  faith  save  him  ? 

15  If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of  daily  food, 

16  and  one  of  you  say  unto  them,  "*  Depart  in  peace,  h^ye  warmed  'lu^^-^'. 
and  filled;   notwithstanding   ye  give   them  not  those  things    j^o-"*-»7. 

17  which  are  needful  to  the  body,  what  doth  it  profit?     Even  so 

18  faith,  if  it  hath  not  works,  is  *  dead,  being  alone.'     Yea,  ^  a  man  *  Judex.. 

ex  Cofa  XV.  15* 

may  say,*  Thou  hast  faith,  and  I  have  works:  show  me  thy 
faith  without  thy  works,  and  I  will  show  thee  my  faith  by  my 
*  insert  this  *  in  itself  •  one  will  say 
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19  works.      Thou  believest  that  'there  is  one  God;  thou  doest  'micxH.*^ 

20  well:   the  devils  also  believe,  and  tremble.*      But  wilt   thou 

21  know,  O  vain  man,  that  faith  without  works  is  dead?     'Was  ^R«a.tr.i-3- 
not  Abraham   our   father  justified  by  works,  -^when  he  had /^"jj"*-^ 

22  offered  Isaac  his  son  upon  the  altar?     Seest  thou  how*  faith    '7. «». 
wrought  with  his  works,  and  by  works  was  faith  made  perfect  ? 

23  And  the  scripture  was  fulfilled  which  saith,  ''Abraham  believed  j'Gen.xv.5,6; 

**  ^  Rom.  IV.  3 ; 

God,  and  it  was  imputed •  unto  him  for  righteousness:  and  he    CaLiii. 6. 

24  was  called  *the  Friend  of  God.     Ye  see  then  how'  that  by  *'5?~"^y|*i 

25  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by  faith  only.     Likewise  also, 

was  not  '  Rahab  the  harlot  justified  by  works,  *when  she  had*  i"^^y|-,?J;. 
received  the  messengers,  and  had  •  sent  t/tem  out  another  way  ? 

26  For  as  'the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  without  /Gcn.fiiy, 
works  is  dead  also. 


*  shudder 

'  omii  then  how 


*  Thou  seest  that 

*  omit  had 


•  reckoned 


Contents.  In  this  passage  James  continues 
to  enforce  practical  religion.  He  tells  his  readers 
that  faith  destitute  of  works  is  of  no  avail  to  the 
saving  of  the  soul,  and  is  as  useless  as  a  charity 
which  expends  itself  in  kind  words,  but  is  destitute 
of  beneficent  actions.  As  the  charity  is  dead,  &o 
also  is  the  faith.  Faith  can  only  be  manifested 
by  works.  A  mere  theoretical  belief  in  God  is  of 
no  advantage,  and  diHTers  little  from  the  belief  of 
evil  spirits.  Such  a  faith,  unproductive  of  works, 
cannot  justify.  Abraham  was  justified  by  an 
active  faith  when  he  offered  up  Isaac  ;  by  works 
did  his  faith  receive  its  full  realization  ;  thus 
proving  that  a  man  is  justified  by  an  active  and 
not  by  an  unproductive  faith.  So  also  Rahab 
was  similarly  iustitied  when  she  harboured  the 
spies.  Faith  destitute  of  works  resembles  a  body 
from  which  the  living  spirit  has  departed. 

Ver.  14.  The  connection  appears  to  be  as 
follows  : — ^James  has  been  showing  that  true 
religious  worship  does  not  consist  in  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  ceremonies,  but  in  active  bene- 
6cence  extended  toward  the  poor  and  afflicted, 
and  that  opposed  to  this  is  a  respect  of  persons 
showing  pariiality  to  the  rich.  He  now  proceeds 
further  to  maintain  the  more  general  proposition 
that  a  profession  of  religion,  apart  from  religious 
practice,  is  of  no  value.  James  carefully  separates 
appearance  and  reality  from  each  other — the 
shadow  from  the  substance.  As  formerly  he 
showed  that  the  hearing  of  the  word  without  the 
doing  was  worthless,  and  that  religious  worship 
was  of  no  avail  without  active  beneficence  ;  so 
now  he  asserts  that  a  mere  theoretical  assent 
to  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  was  also  unprofitable 
and  vain.— What  shaU  it  profit?— literally,  'What 
is  the  use  ?*  Faith  without  works  will  not  profit 
at  the  judgment ;  it  will  not  be  conducive  to  the 
saving  of  the  soul. — my  brethren,  though  a  man 
■ay.  Some  critics  lay  stress  on  the  word  'say,' 
as  if  the  assertion  of  a  faith  without  works  was  a 
mere  affirmation  or  profession,  and  not  a  reality. 
But  James  admits  the  existence  of  a  speculative 
faith  ;  the  man  is  supposed  to  have  faith  of  a 
certain  kind,  though  not  saving  faith.  ~  he  hath 


faith.  It  is  of  importance  for  the  understanding 
of  this  passage  to  ascertain  what  is  here  meant  by 
faith.  James  evidently  takes  the  word  in  its 
general  acceptation  ;  with  him  it  denotes  any 
assent  to  religious  truth,  whether  it  he.  operative 
or  inoperative.  And  what  he  asserts  is  that  if 
the  faith  be  inoperative,  if  it  be  a  lifeless 
principle,  unproductive  of  good  works^  a  mere 
intellectual  assent  to  Divine  truth  without  its 
exerting  any  influence  over  our  heart  and  conduct, 
it  cannot  save  us.  James  undoubtedly  considers 
faith  to  be  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  salvation, 
but  only  that  faith  which  is  productive  and 
accompanied  with  works. — and  have  not  works. 
By  works,  as  is  evident  from  the  context,  James 
means  those  works  which  are  the  fruits  and  effects 
of  faith — evangelical  works  which  arise  from 
faith ;  hence,  then,  not  mere  ceremonial  works, 
nor  even  moral  or  legal  works  done  previous  to 
and  apart  from  faith.— can  faith  save  him  1  The 
article  in  the  Greek  must  here  receive  its  full 
force— literally,  *Can  the  faiili  save  him?'  that 
is,  the  particular  faith  which  such  a  man  possesses 
— •  this  faith.'  Faith  certainly  docs  save  ;  nothing 
can  be  more  evidently  the  doctrine  of  Scripture 
than  that  our  salvation  is  attached  to  faith  ;  t>ut 
not  the  faith  to  which  James  here  alludes  : 
Can  this  faith  save  him  ? — this  dead,  barren  faith  ; 
this  mere  speculative  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel. 

Ver.  15.  To  prove  the  uselessness  of  a  barren 
faith,  the  apostle  illustrates  the  subject  by  showing 
the  uselessness  of  a  barren  charity,  which  every 
one  will  at  once  admit;  and  this  illustration  is 
the  more  appropriate,  as  love  is  the  indispensable 
attendant  on  a  living  faith — the  instrument  by 
which  it  works  (Gal.  v.  6).— If  a  brother  or 
Bister— a  Christian  brother  or  sister — a  fellow- 
believer — bringing  forward  more  strongly  our  duty 
to  assist  them,  and  our  culpability  if  we  refuse 
such  assistance. — be  nakea  and  destitute  of 
dally  food — be  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme 
destitution.  By  daily  food  is  meant  the  food 
necessary  for  each  day. 

Ver.  16.  And  one  of  yon  say  to  them.  Depart 
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in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled:  warmed  in  re- 
ference to  their  being  naked,  and  filled  in  reference 
to  their  being  destitute  of  daily  food.  Expressions 
of  kind  wishes  toward  the  destitute  ;  mere  words, 
but  no  actions.  The  words  are  such  as,  if 
sincere,  would  have  been  followed  by  correspond- 
ing actions.  '  Depart  in  peace,'  are  the  words 
which  our  Saviour  employed  when  He  dismissed 
those  whom  He  hnd  cured  (Luke  vii.  50). — not- 
withfltanding  ye  gave  them  not  those  things 
which  are  needful  to  the  body,  namely,  food  and 
raiment.— what  doth  it  profit  1  What  good  do 
your  kind  words  do  either  to  them  or  to  your- 
selves ?  Undoubtedly  charity,  if  it  have  not  works, 
is  dead. 

Ver.  17.  Now  follows  the  application  of  this 
illustration.  As  this  love,  which  merely  expends 
itself  in  kind  words  and  wishes,  is  of  no  value ; 
so  neither  is  the  faith  of  him  who  professes  to 
believe  the  Gospel,  yet  walks  not  up  to  his  pro- 
fession. Even  BO ;  as  charity  without  works  is 
dead,  so  faith,  if  it  hath  not  worka^  if  it  be  merely 
a  theoretical  assent  to  the  truths  of  revelation, 
is  dead.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  by  works 
is  not  meant  merely  something  which  is  added  to 
faith,  but  something  which  proceeds  from  it ;  as 
life  is  seen  by  its  actions,  so  is  faith  by  its  works. 
The  works  then  are  those  of  a  living  faiih,  those 
to  which  faith  gives  birth.  *  If,'  observes  Neander, 
'James  calls  the  faith  which  is  without  works  a 
dead  faith,  it  could  not  surely  be  his  view  that 
works,  which  are  but  the  outward  manifestation, 
made  faith  to  be  living ;  but  he  must  have  pre- 
supposed that  true  faith  has  the  principle  of  life 
within  itself,  from  which  works  must  proceed,  and 
which  manifests  itself  in  works.' — being  alone. 
The  words  in  the  Greek  are  not  tautological,  as 
they  appear  in  our  version,  but  emphatic.  More 
correctly  rendered  they  are  *by  itself — denoting 
that  a  simple  assent  is  useless,  or  rather  *  in  itself, 
i.e.  is  wholly  and  completely  dead — has  no  living 
root  which  might  spring  up — *  twice  dead,  plucked 
up  by  the  roots,*  as  Jude  expresses  it  (Jude  12). 
As  has  l^en  observed,  *  A  tree  in  winter  may  not 
have  signs  of  life,  but  is  not  dead  in  itself;  it  will 
put  forth  shoots  and  leaves  in  spring.  But  faith 
has  no  winter  ;  if  it  has  not  works,  it  has  no  life 
in  it,  and  ought  not  to  be  called  faith,  for  dead 
faith  is  no  faith*  (Wordsworth).  It  is,  however, 
to  be  remembered  that  James  does  not  deny  the 
existence  of  a  theoretical  faith ;  he  distinguishes 
between  faith  and  faith,  between  theoretical  and 
practical  faith  ;  and  to  the  former,  the  theoretical 
faith,  he  denies  that  justification  can  be  ascribed. 

Ver.  18.  Yea,  a  man  may  say,  Thon  hast  faith 
and  I  have  works.  There  is  a  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion  in  the  interpretation  of  these 
words.  They  appear  to  be  the  language  of  an 
objector,  being  the  usual  form  by  which  an 
objection  is  introduced  (Rom.  ix.  19;  i  Cor. 
zv.  35) ;  but  when  examined,  they  express  the 
sentiments  of  James,  and  not  those  of  an  opponent ; 
if  an  objection,  we  would  have  expected  the 
opposite:  *Thou  hast  works  and  I  have  faith.'. 
Some,  considering  the  words  as  those  of  an 
objector,  give  the  following  interpretation  :  *  One, 
defending  thee,  may  say  :  Thou,  who  hast  not 
works,  hast  faith,  and  I,  who  declare  that  faith 
without  works  is  dead,  have  works ;  tliere  is  no 
reason  to  lay  more  stress  upon  the  one  than  upon 
the  other.'  But  such  a  meaning  is  complicated 
and  awkward ;  it  reverses  the  language  of  the 
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apostle.  Others  suppose  that  the  objector  is  a 
Pharisaical  Jew  who,  opposing  James,  maintains 
justification  to  be  entirely  by  works  without  faith  ; 
but  such  a  meaning  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
context.  It  is  best  to  suppose  that  the  words  are 
not  those  of  an  objector,  but  of  a  person  who 
agrees  with  the  apostle,  and  who  is  here  intro- 
duced to  impart  liveliness  to  the  discussion.  Nay, 
one  may  interpose.  Thou  hast  faith  and  I  have 
works.  Others  connect  the  words  with  ver.  14, 
and  consider  the  intervening  words  as  parenthetic, 
but  we  do  not  see  how  this  removes  the  difficulty. 
— shew  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works,  prove 
to  me  the  reality  of  your  faith.  A  faith  without 
works  is  incapable  of  being  proved.  To  show 
faith  without  works  is  simply  an  impossibility.  If 
it  exist  at  all  in  such  a  state,  it  exists  in  a  passive 
or  latent  form  in  a  man's  mind,  and  cannot  be 
shown  to  others.  Faith  is  not  entirely  denied  to 
the  man,  but  living  faith  is;  if  faith  does  not  prove 
itself  by  works  it  is  dead,  and  of  no  value  as 
regards  salvation.— sad  I  will  show  thee  my  faith 
by  my  works.  This  is  the  key  to  the  meaning  of 
James.  Justification  is  denied  to  a  dead  faith, 
and  affirmed  only  of  a  living  faith — a  faith  which 
manifests  itself  in  works.  This  is  tiie  test  by 
which  we  are  to  try  the  reality  of  our  faith  ;  and 
this  is  the  test  by  which  we  shall  be  judged  at  the 
final  judgment.  We  shall  not  then  l>e  examined 
as  to  the  pureness  of  our  creed  or  the  extent  of 
our  knowledge,  but  whether  we  have  fed  the 
hungry,  clothed  the  naked,  visited  the  sick,  and 
ministered  to  the  afflicted  ;  whether  we  have 
practised  that  religious  worship  which  consists  in 
visiting  the  fatherless  and  the  widows  in  their 
affliction,  and  in  preserving  ourselves  unspotted 
from  the  world. 

Ver.  19.  Thon  belieyest  that  there  is  one 
God.  Here  the  existence  of  a  theoretical  faith  is 
admitted:  Thou  assentest  to  the  statement  that 
there  is  one  God,  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  read,  *  that 
God  is  one.*  This  particular  article  of  faith  is 
chosen  from  a  Jewish  point  of  view,  because  the 
Jews  put  a  high  value  on  it,  as  that  which  dis- 
tinguished them  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  And 
it  is  still  the  boast  of  the  Jews  that  their  national 
vocation  is  to  be  witnesses  to  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head. Hence  then  :  Thou  hast  more  knowledge 
and  a  more  correct  faith  than  the  Gentiles,  who 
have  gods  many  and  lords  many. — thou  doest 
well :  so  far  good.  There  is  a  certain  touch  of 
irony  in  the  language  ;  but  the  irony  does  not  lie 
in  the  words,  *  Thou  doest  well,*  but  in  the  whole 
statement — that  a  theoretical  faith  in  the  unity  of 
God,  though  in  itself  good,  yet  does  not  esf^entially 
differ  fiom  the  belief  of  devils. — the  devils.  By 
the  devils  here  are  not  meant  the  devils  in  the 
possessed  who  trembled  before  Christ  (Matt.  viii. 
29) ;  nor  the  heathen  divinities  considered  as 
demons  (i  Cor.  x.  20),  but  evil  spirits  generally. 
— aho  believe — assent  to  this  doctrine — and 
tremble  :  the  word  in  the  Greek  is  stronger,  *  and 
shudder.'  The  force  of  this  addition  may  be  : 
'  The  faith  of  the  nominal  Christian  is  no  better 
than  the  faith  which  devils  possess ;  nay,  it  is  not 
even  so  good,  for  the  devils  not  only  l)elieve,  but 
they  also  tremble  ;  *  or  it  may  be  :  *  The  devils' 
belief  in  God,  because  unproductive  of  works  and 
obedience,  not  only  cannot  save  them,  but  is  the 
cause  of  their  trembling  before  the  Divine  tribunal ' 
(Brilckner). 

Ver.  2a  Bat  wilt  thon  know,  or  rather,  '  Art 
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thou  willing  to  know/  to  recognise  this  tnilh  ? 
implying  that  such  knowledge  was  not  palatable 
to  niin.-^-0  Tain  man;  that  is,  O empty  man,  pufled 
up  with  pride,  trusting  to  thy  outward  privileges 
but  without  seriousness  and  spiritual  life. — that 
faith  without  works  ii  dead.  Some  manuscripts 
read  *is  idle,*  that  is,  inoperative  or  useless;  a 
reading  which  makes  no  alteration  in  the  sense. 
Faith  without  works  is  properly  not  faith  at  all, 
but  reprobate  faithlessness. 

Ver.  21.  James  now  adduces  two  examples — 
those  of  Abraham  and  Rahab — to  prove  the  truth 
of  his  assertion  that  faith  can  only  save  if  it  is 
productive  of  good  works.  And,  first,  the  ex- 
ample of  Abraham.  ~Waa  not  Abraham.  The 
same  example  is  adduced  by  Paul  (Rom.  iv.  1-5); 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  one 
writer  borrowed  from  the  other.  The  example  of 
Abraham  would  readily  occur  to  every  Jew,  on 
account  of  the  importance  of  that  patriarch  in 
their  national  history.— onr  father  :  the  same 
appellation  is  given  by  Paul ;  but  here  it  is  given 
l>ecause  both  James  and  his  reailers,  the  Jewish 
Christians,  were  descended  from  Abraham. — waa 
justified.  Some  suppose  that  by  'justified*  is 
meant  proved  to  be  justified,  and  that  the  allusion 
is  to  the  manifestation  of  our  justification  before 
men,  which  can  only  be  by  works.  Thus  Calvin 
remarks:  *  Paul  means  by  the  word  "justified" 
the  gratuitous  imputation  of  righteousntss  before 
the  tribunal  of  God  :  and  James,  the  manifestation 
of  righteousness  by  the  conduct,  and  that  before 
men.  In  this  sense  we  fully  allow  that  a  man  is 
justified  by  works,  as  when  one  says  that  a  man  is 
enriche<I  by  the  purchase  of  a  large  and  valuable 
estate,  because  his  riches,  l^efore  hi<l,  sliut  up  in  a 
chest,  were  thus  made  known.'  But  this  has  too 
much  the  appearance  of  a  subterfuge  to  avoid  a 
difficulty  ;  it  puis  a  forced  interpretation  upon  the 
text.  We  take  the  word  in  its  ordinary  meaning, 
'declared  righteous  in  the  sight  of  Got!,*  equiva- 
lent to  ^ saved*  in  a  previous  verse  :  *Can  faiih 
save  him  ? ' — by  works.  Paul  also  appeals  to  the 
case  of  Abraham,  but  with  a  desire  to  prove  that 
he  was  justified  by  faith  without  works.  These 
writers  view  the  matter  in  diflferent  lights.  Paul 
asserts  that  Abraham  was  justified  by  the  unseen 
principle  of  faith ;  he  simply  believed  God,  and  it 
was  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness.  James 
affirms  tliat  the  faith  by  which  Abraham  was  justi- 
fied was  a  faith  which  manifested  itself  by  works, 
and  was  seen  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the  great 
act  of  his  obedience — the  sacrifice  of  Isaac ;  his 
faith  obtained  its  perfection  by  works.  Ses  excur- 
sus at  the  end  of  this  exposition.  The  plural 
works,  whereas  only  one  work  is  mentioned,  is 
explained  from  the  fact  that  the  class  is  named  to 
which  the  offering  up  of  Isaac  belongs. — when  he 
had  offered  Igaac  his  son  on  the  altar.  This 
great  act  of  obedience  (Gen.  xxii.  2)  was  certainly 
a  work  of  faiih,  arising  from  Abraham's  practical 
belief  in  God.  *By  faith,'  writes  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  *  Abraham,  when  he 
was  tried,  offered  up  I>aac,  and  he  that  had 
received  the  promises,  offered  up  his  only-begotten 
son,  of  whom  it  is  said.  That  in  Isaac  shall  thy 
seed  be  called  :  accounting  that  God  was  able  to 
raise  him  up,  even  from  the  dead  ;  from  whence 
also  he  received  him  in  a  figure'  (Heb.  xi.  17-19). 
It  was  therefore  a  most  notable  proof  that  Abra- 
ham had  a  living  faith,  and  was  therefore  in  a 
justified  state. 


Ver.  22.  Seest  thou  how,  or,  more  correctly, 
'thou  seest  that,'  faith  wrought,  co-operated, 
with  his  works.  This  cannot  mean  that  works 
co-operated  with  his  faith  in  the  matter  of  his 
justification  before  God,  as  if  God  did  not  know 
that  he  had  living  faith  until  it  showed  iiself  by 
works.  But  the  evident  meaning  is  that  the  offer- 
ing of  Isaac  prove!  that  the  laith  of  Abraham  was 
not  a  dead,  but  a  living  and  active  faith,  and  thus 
was  a  verification  of  Abraham's  justification.  It 
was  faith  that  enabled  him  to  perform  this  work. 
— and  by  works  was  faith  made  perfect,  fully 
realized,  completed  ;  not  proved  or  verified,  but 
perfected.  Faith  is  only  perfected  when  it  is 
embodied  or  realized  in  good  works.  As  love  b 
perfected  by  the  practice  of  works  of  benevolence, 
so  faith  is  perfecte  1  by  the  practice  of  those  works 
which  are  appropriate  to  it.  By  works  faith 
attains  its  legitimate  development  or  completion. 
•  Faith  creates  works;  works  perfect  faith  *  (Stier). 

Ver.  23.  And  the  scripture  was  fulfilled. 
The  same  expression  which  is  employed  with 
reference  to  prophetical  declarations  ;  hence  *  the 
Scripture  received  its  accomplishment.'  This 
great  act  of  ol)edience  on  the  part  of  Abraham 
was  a  proof  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  scriptural 
declaration  made  concerning  him. — which  saith, 
Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  imputed  to 
him  for  righteonsness ;  the  scriptural  statement. 
This  remarkable  declaration  is  also  twice  quoted 
by  Paul  (Rom.  iv.  3;  Gal.  iii.  6).  The  wordar 
are  by  \yo\\\  apostles  quoted  from  the  SeptuaginL 
In  the  Hebrew  the  verb  immted  is  in  the  active^ 
and  not  in  the  passive  voice  :  '  And  he  believed 
in  the  Lord,  and  He  counted  it  to  him  for 
righteousness'  (Gen.  xv.  6).  This  occurred 
long  before  Abraham  offered  up  Isaac,  indeed 
before  the  birth  of  Isaac  Abraham  was  at  that 
early  period  in  a  justified  state  before  God  ;  the 
declaration  was  made  concerning  him  ;  and  by 
his  offering  of  Isaac  the  scriptural  declaration 
received  its  fulfilment  and  realization,  it  is  there- 
fore evident  that  this  act  of  obedience  was  nut  the 
cause  of  Abraham's  justification  ;  but,  because  it 
proved  that  Abraham  was  possessed  of  a  living 
faith,  it  fulfilled  the  words  of  Scripture.— and  he 
was  called  the  Friend  of  Gk>d ;  not  adduced  as 
a  statement  of  Scripture  which  received  its  fulfil- 
ment, but  an  additional  assertion  of  the  favour 
in  which  Abraham  stood  with  God.  It  is  not 
directly  stated  that  Abraham,  in  consequence  of 
his  offering  up  Isaac,  received  this  honourable 
appellation,  but  the  blessing  which  that  name 
denotes  is  evidently  presupposed  ;  Abraham  was 
the  Beloved  of  God.  The  name  is  twice  ascribed 
to  Abraham  in  the  Old  Testament,  according  to 
our  English  version.  Jehoshaphat,  in  his  prayer, 
says :  '  I'hou  gavest  this  land  to  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham thy  friend*  (2  Chron.  xx.  7).  And  in  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  we  read  :  *  Thou  Israel  art 
my  servant,  Jacob  whom  I  have  chosen,  the  seed  of 
Abraham  my  friend '  (Isa.  xli.  8).  The  term,  how- 
ever, is  found  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor  in  the 
Septuagint,  but  is  employed  by  Philo.  And  this 
is  still  the  favourite  di^.scription  of  Abraham,  both 
by  the  Jews  and  by  the  Mahometans.  By  the 
Mahometans  his  proper  name  is  often  supplanted 
by  the  appellation  Li-Khalil- Allah,  'the  Friend 
of  God.' 

Ver.  24.  Ye  see  then,  from  this  example  of 
Abraham,  how  that  by  works  a  man  is  justified. 
The  emphasis  is  upon  works :  stress  is  put  upon 
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the  fact  that  faith  must  be  proclnctive  of  works. — 
and  not  by  fSaith  only.  These  words  do  not 
admit  of  the  translation,  'and  not  only  by  faith:' 
as  if  there  were  two  kinds  of  justification,  the  one 
by  faith  and  the  other  by  works ;  or  as  if  faith  did 
part,  and  works  were  required  to  do  the  rest. 
The  meaning  is,  *  not  by  faith  simply,' — by  a  faith 
without  works,  which  cannot  justify '  either  in 
whole  or  in  part.  It  must  be  carefully  observed 
that  James  does  not  deny  that  a  man  is  iustified 
by  faith  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  presupposes  this 
truth,  as  without  faith  there  can  be  no  works,  in 
the  sense  in  which  he  employs  the  term  works ; 
he  only  asserts  that  justifying  faith  must  not  be 
elone,  but  must  be  productive  of  works. 

Ver.  25.  The  second  example  which  James 
adduces  is  that  of  Rahab.  likewiBe  also  was 
not  Bahab.  The  same  example,  and  the  same 
incident  in  Rahab's  history,  is  also  adduced  by 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  an 
illustrious  instance  of  faith.  The  example  is  not 
so  obvious  as  that  of  Abraham ;  and  we  can 
assign  no  sufficient  reason  why  it  was  selected  by 
both  writers.— the  harlot:  to  be  taken  in  its 
literal  sense,  and  not  to  be  considered  as  equi- 
valent to  innkeeper.— justified,  namelv  before 
God.— by  works  when  she  received  the  mes- 
sengers, and  sent  them  out  another  way.  This 
was  certainly  a  work  springing  from  her  faith  ;  it 
arose  from  her  firm  beliet  in  the  God  of  Israel. 
Indeed,  Rahab  herself  gives  this  as  the  reason  of 
her  conduct :  *  I  know  that  the  Lord  hath  given 
you  the  land,  and  that  your  terror  is  fallen  upon 
us,  and  tliat  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  faint 
because  of  you.  The  Lord  your  God,  He  is  God 
in  heaven  above  and  in  the  earth  beneath '  (Josh, 
ii.  9,  II).  Her  receiving  the  messengers,  and 
sending  them  out  another  way,  was  therefore  a 
proof  that  her  faith  was  real  and  living.  '  Hy 
faith,'  says  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  *the  harlot  Rahab  perished  not  with 
them  that  believed  not,  when  she  bad  received 
the  spies  with  peace'  (Heb.  xi.  31).  Her  deliver- 
ance from  death  is  to  be  ascribed  to  her  faith,  but 
it  was  to  her  faith  as  active.  Thus  did  she 
manifest  the  reality  of  her  faith.  Her  faith  co- 
operated with  her  works,  and  by  works  was  her 
faith  made  perfect — received  its  full  realization ; 
and  in  this  sense  she  is  said  to  be  justified  by 
works. 

Ver.  26.  For  as  the  body  without  the  spirit 
is  dead.  The  'spirit'  here  may  either  be  the 
intelligent  spirit — the  soul  of  man  ;  or  the  breath 
of  life — the  living  principle  ;  as  in  the  expression, 
*  all  flesh  wherein  is  the  breatli  of  life '  (Gen.  vi. 
1 7). —80  faith  without  works  is  dead  also. 
Here  faith  wiihout  works  answers  to  the  body 
without  the  spirit.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem 
that  the  comparison,  in  order  to  hz  correct,  would 
require  to  be  inverted  ;  inasmuch  as  faith  is  a 
spiritual  principle,  whereas  works  are  its  external 
manifestations  ;  so  that  wc  would  require  to  read  : 
*so  works  without  faith  aie  dead  also.'  liut 
what  James  insists  on  here  is  not  the  deadness  of 
works  wiihout  fnitb,  but  the  converse,  the  dead- 
ness  of  faith  wiihout  works.  According  to  him, 
a  faith  without  works  is  like  a  body  from  which 
the  living  principle  has  departed  ;  works  are  the 
evidences  of  lii'e,  and  if  the;>e  he  alsent,  the  faith 
is  dead.  A  mere  system  of  doctrine,  however 
correct,  is  a  mere  dead  body,  unless  it  be  animated 
by  a  living  working  spirit.     We  must  not,  how- 
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ever,  press  the  metaphor  too  far.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  Works  do  not  correspond  to  tb- 
spirit,  but  arc  only  the  outward  manifestations  of 
an  internal  lining  principle — the  proof  that  there 
is  life.  An  unproductive  faith  is  a  body  without 
the  spirit ;  a  productive  faith  is  the  living  body. 

Excursus  :  Tames  and  Paul. 

The  relation  of  Paul  and  James  to  each  other 
in  regard  to  justification  is  a  matter  of  such 
importance  that  it  requires  for  its  discussion  a 
separate  consideration.  It  is  impossible  in  our 
limited  space  to  give  a  full  statement  of  the 
subject ;  all  that  we  aim  at  is  to  point  out  the 
probable  solution  of  the  difficulties  connected  with 
it.  It  is  undeniable  that  there  is  at  least  an 
apparent  opposition  between  these  sacred  writers 
in  their  view  of  justification.  We  have  merely  to 
state  their  views  in  their  own  language  to  perceive 
the  difference.  Paul,  as  the  conclusion  of  his 
argument,  affirms  :  *  Therefore  by  the  deeds  of  the 
law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  H  is  si^-ht  * 
( Uom.  iii.  20) ;  and,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  he  makes  the  same  assertion :  *  By  the 
works  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  ^  (Gal. 
ii.  16).  Whereas  James  appears  to  assert  the 
very  opposite  :  *  Ye  see  that  by  works  a  man  is 
justified,  and  not  by  faith  only'  (Jas.  ii.  26). 
And  this  apparent  opposition  is  very  obvious  in 
their  different  statements  concerning  Abraham's 
justification,  which  both  employ  to  illustrate  or 
confirm  their  respective  views.  Paul  says:  *If 
Abraham  were  justified  by  works,  he  hath  whereof 
to  glory,  but  not  before  God '  (Kom.  iv.  2).  James 
asks ;  *  Was  not  Abraham  our  father  justified  by 
works?'  (Jas.  ii.  21).  Thus,  then,  it  would 
appear  from  the  simple  reading  of  these  statements, 
that  Paul  ascribes  our  justification  to  faith  without 
the  works  of  the  law ;  whereas  James  ascribes  it, 
if  not  to  works,  at  least  to  works  combined  with 
faith. 

Accordingly,  various  modes  of  reconciliation 
have  been  adopted.  These  may  be  arranged  into 
three  classes,  according  to  the  meanings  attached 
to  the  three  principal  terms — works,  ju!>tification, 
and  faith.  One  class  of  writers  suppose  that  the 
sacred  authors  employ  the  term  woris  in  different 
senses.  Some  think  that  Paul  speaks  of  works 
done  in  obedience  to  the  ceremonial  law,  and 
James  of  works  done  in  obedience  to  the  moral 
law.  Others  think  that  Paul  speaks  of  the  works 
of  the  unregenerate,  James  of  the  works  of  the 
true  believer.  And  undoubtedly  there  is  a  certain 
difference  in  their  use  of  this  term.  The  works 
of  which  Paul  speaks,  are  legal  works  done 
without  faith  ;  the  works  of  which  James  speaks, 
are  evangelical  works  which  arise  from  faith. 
But  this  IS  not  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
as  even  evangelical  works  are  excluded  from 
Paul's  idea  of  justification.  A  second  class  of 
writers  suppose  that  the  term  justification  is 
differently  employed  by  them.  Some  suppose 
that  Paul  considers  justification  from  God's  point 
of  view,  which  is  by  faith  ;  and  that  James  speaks 
of  justification  from  man's  point  of  view,  which  is 
by  works.  But  such  a  distinction  in  the  meaning 
of  the  term  'justification'  is  not  apparent:  it 
would  rather  seem  that  both  Paul  and  James 
employ  the  term  in  the  same  sense,  as  a  declara- 
tion of  righteousness  on  the  part  of  God.^     A 

1  Hutber  supposes  that  Paul  has  in  view  the  justification 
that  puts  believers  in  a  graciou*  relation  to  God  in  thb 
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expended  itself  in  kind  wishes.  Saving  faith 
must  be  active ;  it  must  be  productive  of  good 
works  ;  if  these  be  absent,  the  faith  Is  dead,  and 
will  never  save  the  soul.  Thus,  then,  Paul 
opposes  Pharisaical  legalism— those  who  trusted 
to  their  own  works  for  salvation.  James  opposes 
Pharisaical  antinomianism— those  who  trusted  to 
their  religious  knowledge  and  speculative  faith. 
Paul  teaches  us  how  a  guilty  sinner  may  be 
justified  Itefore  God :  James  reminds  us  tiiat  no 
man  living  in  sin  can  be  justified,  whatever  his 
profession  may  be.  Paul  answers  the  question  of 
the  awakened  sinner,  'What  must  I  do  to  be 
saved?*  James  exhorts  professed  bclievcis  to 
walk  worthy  of  their  calling.  Paul  discloses  to 
the  Pharisaical  legalist  the  worthlessness  of  his 
works  ;  James  discloses  to  the  Pharisaical  anti- 
nomian  tlie  worthlessness  of  his  faith. 

But  not  only  do  the  apostles  contemplate  the 
doctrine  of  justification  under  different  points  of 
view  ;  they  also  employ  the  term  faith  in  different 
senses.  The  faith  to  which  Paul  a^^igns  justifica- 
tion is  a  real,  active,  and  living  belief  in  Jesus 
Christ ;  it  is  the  assent  of  the  will  to  the 
doctrines  of  revelation ;  it  is  a  faith  which 
worketh  by  love;  he  knows  no  other  kind  of 
faith.  The  faith  of  the  Gospel  requires  action — 
something  to  be  done  ;  and  it  is  the  action  which 
proves  the  reality  and  constitutes  the  value  of  the 
faith.  Faith,  if  real,  must  work  ;  if  there  are  no 
works,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  faith  is  unreal  and  a 
mere  pretence.  James,  again,  places  his  chief 
stress  on  the  activity  of  livmg  faith.  He  uses  the 
term  faith  in  a  much  more  general  sense  than 
Paul,  as  including  theoretical  as  well  as  practical 
belief.  Faith,  lie  asserts,  can  only  justify  when  it  is 
operative  ;  if  inoperative,  if  it  is  a  mere  speculative 
belief,  it  cannot  justify  ;  it  is  a  dead  faiih,  a  mere 
body  without  the  living  spirit.  Not  by  a  mere 
general  faiih  is  a  man  justified,  but  by  a  faith 
productive  of  good  works. 

Paul  and  Tames  then  speak  of  different  faiths, 
so  that,  although  the  one  asserts  thnt  we  are 
justifieii  by  faith  without  the  works  of  the  law, 
and  the  other  that  by  works  a  man  is  justified  and 
not  by  faith  only,  there  is  no  contradiction 
between  them,  as  they  employ  the  term  faith  in 
different  senses.  Paul  asserts  that  a  living  faith 
in  Christ  is  the  onlv  cause  of  justification  ;  James 
affirms  that  the  faith  which  justifies  must  be 
living,  and  productive  of  good  works.  Paul 
descends  from  saving  faith  to  good  works  as  its 
necessary  effects  ;  James  ascends  from  good  works 
to  saving  faith  as  their  cau^^e  and  origin.  Paul 
dwells  on  faith  as  the  efhcient  cause ;  James 
insists  on  works  as  the  indispensable  effects.  Paul 
assigns  our  justification  to  a  faith  which  worketh 
by  love  ;  James  denies  that  it  can  be  assigned  to  a 
faith  which  is  destitute  of  works.  Paul  speaks  of 
a  living  faith  by  which  the  justified  man  lives ; 
Tames  of  a  dead  faith,  even  as  the  Ixxiy  without 
the  spirit  is  dead.  The  faith  whereof  Paul  treats 
is  that  of  the  true  believer ;  the  faith  which  James 
reprobates  is  that  of  the  nominal  professor.  If, 
then,  these  apostles  use  the  term  faith  in  different 
senses,  there  is  no  contradiction  in  their  state- 
ments, even  although  there  is  a  contradiction 
in  the  words  by  which  these  statements  are 
expressed. 

The  full  doctrine  of  Scripture  on  justification  is 
that  a  man  is  justified  not  on  account  oi  his  own 
righteousness,  but  on  account  of  the  merits  of 
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third  class  of  writers  suppose  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  use  of  the  term  /ai/A.  Paul,  it 
has  been  maintained,  speaks  of  faith  as  an  active 
practical  principle—he  recognises  no  other  kind 
of  faith ;  whereas  James  employs  the  term  in  a 
much  more  general  sense,  and  includes  in  it 
theoretical  as  well  as  practical  faith.  It  is  in 
this  direction  that  we  consider  the  true  solution 
of  the  question  lies. 

In  any  solution  we  must  not  forget  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  Paul  and  James,  the  one  as  the 
apostle  of  the  uncircumcision,  and  the  other  as  the 
apo««tle  of  the  circumcision.  They  stood  in 
different  relations  to  the  Mosaic  law.  Paul 
regarded  it  as  abolished,  and  he  himself  freed 
from  its  requirements,  whereas  James  adhered  to  it 
to  the  last ;  and  therefore  we  may  expect  expres- 
sions and  statements  used  by  the  one  in  reference 
to  justification  which  would  not  be  employed  by 
the  other,  even  where  no  real  discrepancy  exists. 
Paul  is  eminently  doctrinal,  and  therefore  faith 
occupies  a  prominent  place  in  his  theology. 
James  is  eminently  practical,  and  therefore  works 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  his  teaching.  Both 
agree  in  ascribing  our  justification  to  faith,  and 
both  assert  that  the  faith  must  be  living  ;  but  they 
contemplate  the  matter  under  different  points  of 
view.  James  would  hardly  assert  with  Paul  that 
a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  works  of  the 
law,  because  he  re^rded  faith  as  only  efficacious 
when  it  is  productive  of  works  ;  and  Paul  would 
hardly  assert  with  James  that  by  works  a  man  is 
justified  and  not  by  faith  only,  liecause  he 
admitted  of  no  other  kind  of  faith  than  one  that 
was  living  and  active.  Although,  then,  we 
believe  that  there  is  no  real  discrepancy  in  the 
opinions  of  these  apostles,  yet  there  is  a  remark- 
able difference  in  tiieir  terminology,  arising  from 
their  individual  peculiarities. 

Paul  and  James  view  justification  from  different 
standpoints,  according  to  the  different  nature  of 
the  errors  which  they  opposed.  Paul  is  arguing 
against  those  who  supposed  that  they  would  be 
justified  by  their  good  works.  His  opponents  are 
the  seif- righteous  Pharisees,  who  trusted  to  their 
own  righteousness,  and  boasted  of  their  obedience 
to  the  law.  He  tells  them  that  their  ow  n  ol^edicnce 
was  imperfect,  that  the  law  of  God,  far  from 
justifying,  condemns  them,  and  that  the  only 
method  of  salvation  was  to  exercise  faith  in 
Christ.  But  the  faith,  to  which  Paul  attaches 
salvation,  is  presupposed  to  be  a  true  and  living 
faith,  not  the  mere  assent  of  the  understanding  to 
the  proposition  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  save  .sinnei^,  but  an  application  of  this  to 
our  souls*  necessities.  James,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  argninjT  against  those  who  supposed  that  an 
orthodox  faith  could  save,  though  unaccompanied 
with  a  holy  life.  Such  an  error  was  very  common 
among  the  Jews.  They  placed  their  confidence 
in  their  external  privileges,  in  their  belief  in  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead  in  contrast  to  the  polytheism 
of  the  Gentiles  ;  and  this  spirit  was  carriecf  by  the 
converted  Jews  into  the  Christian  Church.  James 
tells  them  that  such  a  faith,  which  was  merely 
theoretical  and  unproductive  of  good  works,  was 
useless;    as   useless  as  a  barren   charity  which 

world,  and  James  the  justification  that  places  believers  at 
the  h«^t  judginer>t  in  the  full  enjoyment  o!  God  ;  an  opinion 
which  appears  to  be  adopted  by  Dean  Scott  in  his  com- 
mentary, but  the  example  of  Abraham's  lu'^tification, 
which  was  certainly  in  this  life,  is  a  refutation  of  this  view. 
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Christ  leceived  by  faith  ;  bat  that  this  faith  must  those  who  are  unbelievers,  and  who  are  trusting 

be  active,  a  faith  which  works  by  love,  and  leads  for  salvation  to  their  own  works,  and  he  urges 

a  man  to  act  according  as  he  believes.     The  first  them  to  faith  in  Christ.    James  addresses  himself 

psu't  of  this  doctrine,  that  a  man  is  justified  by  chiefly  to  professing  Christians  who  neglect  to 

faith  and  not  by  his  own  righteousness,  is  chiefly  walk  up  to  their  profession,  and  he  urges  them  to 

dwelt  upon  by  Paul ;  the  second  part,  that  the  prove  their  faith  by  their  works,  because  a  mere 

hdth  which  justifies  must  be  active,  is  chiefly  dwelt  speculative    faith    in    Christ    will    profit    them 

upon  by  James.    Paul  addresses  himself  chiefly  to  nothing. 


Chapter  III.    1-18. 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 


1  TV /FY  brethren,  *be  not  many  masters,^  knowing  that  we  ''^^l;^^^}^;^: 

2  IVx     shall    receive   the'   greater   condemnation.      *For  i^^  3ES"*vii.i> 
many  things  we  offend  all.     If  any  man  *  offend  not  in  word,  ^l^'Sf^'j'^' 
the  same  is  a  perfect  man,  and  ''able  also  to  bridle  the  whole  ^Mat.xiL34. 

3  body.     Behold,*  we  put  bits  in  the  horses'  mouths  that  they 

4  may  obey  us,  and  we  *  turn  about  their  whole  body.  Behold 
also  the  ships,  which,  though  they  be  so  great,  and  are  driven  of 
fierce  winds,  yet  are  they  turned  about  with  a  very  small  helm 

5  whithersoever  the  governor  listeth.*     Even  so  the  tongue  is  a 

little  member,  and  boasteth  great  things.     'Behold  how  great  'f|[',2^^^ 

6  a  matter*  a  little  fire  kindleth  !     And  the  tongue  is  a  fire,  -^a'  /xrim.vLxa 
world  of  iniquity :  so •  is  the  tongue*  among  our  members,  that 

it "  defileth  the  whole  body,  and  setteth  on  fire  the  course  of 

7  nature;"  and  ^it  is  set  on  fire  of  hell.     For  every  kind"  of  ^Sl^^J^ 
beasts,  and  of  birds,  and  of  serpents,  and  of  things  in  the  sea,  is 

8  tamed,"  and  hath  been  tamed  "  of  mankind.**     But  the  tongue 

can  no  man  tame;"  it  is  an  unruly"  evil,  *full  of  deadly  ^gj^^J^s; 

9  poison.  Therewith  bless  we  God^  even  the  Father;"  and 
therewith  curse  we  men,  which  are  made  after  '  the  similitude  *S!6;CoL*iiL 

10  of  God.      Out  of  the  same  mouth   proceedeth   blessing  and    '* 

1 1  cursing.     My  brethren,  these  things  ought  not  so  to  be.     Doth 
a  fountain  send  forth  at  the  same  place "  sweet  water  and 

12  bitter?     *Can  the  fig  tree,  my  brethren,  bear  olive  berries?  *^**-^*^ 
either  a  vine,  figs  ?  so  can  no  foiintain  both  yield  salt  water 

and  fresh." 

13  Who  is  ^  a,  wise  man  and  endued  with  knowledge  among /©cut.  1.13. 
you?  **let  him  show  out  of  a  good  conversation**  his  works ^^-^n^- 

14  with  meekness  of  wisdom.     But  if  ye  have  bitter  envying  and 

1  teachers  •  omit  the  •  Best  MSS.  read.  But  if 

^  omit  and,  and  read  we  also  ^  the  inclination  of  the  steersman  willeth 

•  forest  '  that  «  Best  MSS.  omit  so 

•  the  tongue  is  *•  that  which  "  the  circle  of  life 
*■  nature                 *•  subdued  "  human  nature          "  subdue 
*•  Best  MSS.  read,  restless  "  Best  MSS.  read,  the  Lord  and  Father 
^*  fissure                 ^*  Best  MSS.  read,  neither  can  salt  water  bring  forth  sweet 
■•  conduct 
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strife  "  in  your  hearts,  glory  not,  and  lie  not  against  the  truth. 

15  This   wisdom   descendeth   not"  from   above,   but  is  earthly, 

16  "sensual."  devilish.      For  where  envying  and  strife**  is,  there  '•^'{^^^'S;,^ 

17  /j  confusion,  and  every  evil  work.     But  ''the  wisdom  that  is  ^"^^J^^-^^ 
from  above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and^^  easy  to  be 
entreated,"  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  >  without  partiality,"  ^J«-»^^ 

18  and  without  hypocrisy.      And  ^the  fruit  of  righteousness  is  ^  Heb.  xiL  ix. 
sown  in  peace  of*'  them  ''that  make  peace.  rMaLT.9. 


•*  party  strife 
"  persuaded 


*'  is  not  one  descending 
««  doubting 


**  natural 
"by 


**  omit  and 


Contents.  In  this  chapter,  St.  James  cautions 
his  readers  not  to  be  too  forward  in  assuming  the 
office  of  teachers,  but  to  exercise  a  wise  restraint 
upon  their  zeal,  knowing  that  such  an  office  would 
confer  on  them  a  heavy  responsibility.  This  caution 
leads  him  to  advert  to  the  importance  of  the 
government  of  the  tongue.  He  wno  can  command 
his  tongue,  commands  himself.  This  observation 
he  explains  by  two  obvious  illustrations,  that  of 
the  bit  which  cuibs  the  horse,  and  that  of  the  helm 
which  guides  the  ship.  The  tongue,  he  observes, 
though  a  Utile  member,  is  a  powerful  instrument 
for  good  or  evil.  Its  abuse  gives  rise  to  the 
greatest  mischiefs,  and  influences  for  evil  the 
whole  circle  of  human  life.  It  is  more  untameable 
than  the  wildest  animals.  By  it  we  are  guilty  of 
the  greatest  inconsistency — blessing  God,  and 
cursing  His  image  in  man;  an  mconsistency 
which  never  occurs  in  nature,  as  no  fountain  sends 
forth  both  salt  and  fresh  water,  and  no  tree  pro- 
duces different  kinds  of  fruit.  St.  James  therefore 
urges  his  readers  to  a  candid  and  benevolent  spirit, 
and  to  exhibit  wisdom  and  meekness  in  their  con- 
duct. He  then  distinguishes  between  earthly  and 
heavenly  wisdom  ;  the  former  is  the  cause  of  envy 
and  contention,  of  confusion  and  all  kinds  of 
wickedness  ;  the  latter  leads  to  righteousness  and 
peace. 

Ver.  I.  Hy  brethien,  be  not  many  masten. 
Either  '  be  not  many  of  you  masters  ; '  or  rather, 
*  be  not  a  multitude  of  masters  *-— each  one  striving 
to  be  a  master.  *  Masters '  here  used  not  in  the 
sense  of  rulers,  but  of  teachers.  Hence  the  sense  is: 
Do  not  rashly  enter  upon  the  office  of  a  teacher.  The 
meaning  is  not  to  be  limited,  as  is  done  by  Calvin, 
to  the  office  of  a  reprover — 'masters  of  morals  ;  * 
but  is  to  be  understood  generally.  Such  an  assump- 
tion of  the  office  and  authority  of  teachers  was 
very  prevalent  among  the  Jews.  The  Pharisees 
loved  to  be  called  of  all  men  '  Rabbi,  Rabbi ' 
(Matt,  xxiii.  7).  St.  Paul,  adverting  to  the  Jews, 
says  that  they  were  confident  of  their  ability  to  be 
guides  to  the  blind,  and  teachers  of  the  foolish 
(Rom.  ii.  19,  20) ;  and  he  finds  fault  with  them 
for  desiring  to  be  teachers  of  the  law,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  they  understood  neither  what  they 
said,  nor  whereof  they  affirmed  (x  Tim.  i.  7).  And 
this  craving  to  be  teachers  would  be  naturally  carried 
by  the  converted  Jews  into  the  Christian  church. 
The  opportunity  of  exercising  the  office  of  teachers 
was  greater  in  these  days  of  early  Christianity 
than  in  ours,  as  it  would  seem  that  teaching  was 
not  then  restricted  to  a  particular  class,  but  was 
exercised  by  believers  generally.  The  exhortation 
is  not  without  its  use  in  the  present  day.     Many, 


especially  in  a  season  of  religious  excitement, 
assume  the  office  of  teacher,  without  any  qualifi- 
cation of  knowledge  or  experience,  and  thus 
expose  themselves  to  the  reproof  of  St.  James. — 
knowing,  as  ye  well  do,  being  well  aware. — that 
we — we  who  are  the  teachers.  St.  James  includes 
himself  out  of  humility,  and  in  order  the  better  to 
propitiate  his  readers.— ehall  receive  the  greater 
oondemnation.  The  meaning  being  that  as  the 
responsibility  of  teachers  is  great,  they  shall  be 
the  more  strictly  dealt  with  by  God.  Knowing 
that  we  shall  undeigo  a  stricter  judgment  than 
others  in  a  private  station. 

Ver.  2.  ror  :  the  reason  assigned  for  the  second 
clause  of  the  last  verse.— in  many  things :  to  be 
taken  generallv — *in  many  particulars: '  not  to  be 
restricted  to  the  offences  of  the  tongue ;  the  re- 
striction follows  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse. — 
we  offend:  literally,  'we  trip  or  stumble.' 
Human  life  is  represented  as  a  way,  and  particu- 
lar actions  as  steps  in  that  way ;  and  hence  acting 
amiss  is  represented  as  stumbling.  Believers, 
though  they  may  not  actually  fall,  often  stumble. 
— all:  a  strong  expression  in  the  Greek  ;  *we,  all 
without  exception.'— If  any  offend  not  in  word — 
stumble  not  m  his  speech,  the  same  is  a  perfect 
man.  By  'a  perfect  man,'  here  and  elsewhere  in 
Scripture,  is  not  meant  a  man  who  is  absolutely 
free  from  sin,  but  one  who  is  comparatively  per- 
fect. Thus  Noah,  Abraham,  and  Job  were  called 
perfect  in  their  generations ;  and  of  Zacharias  and 
Elizabeth  it  is  said  that  'they  were  both  righteous 
before  God,  walking  in  all  the  commandments 
and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless '  (Luke  i. 
6).  Hence,  then,  a  perfect  man  is  a  man  who  has 
attained  to  a  high  degree  of  holiness.  And  cer- 
tainly a  man,  whose  words  are  inoflensive,  may 
have  his  imperfections,  but,  compared  with  those 
who  have  little  command  over  their  tongues  who 
give  an  unbridled  licence  to  their  speech,  he  is  a 
perfect  man.  *  He  that  can  rule  his  tongue  shall 
li^e  without  strife  *  (Sir.  xix.  6). — and  able  also 
to  bridle  his  whole  body:  qualified  to  keep  the 
b<  dy  under  subjection ;  that  is,  has  obtainea  the 
mastery  over  himself,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more 
difficult  to  bridle  the  tongue  than  to  control  the 
actions  of  the  life.  A  man's  character  is  known 
by  his  words :  *  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh '  (Matt.  xii.  34) :  even 
as  the  nature  of  a  fountain  is  known  by  the  quality 
of  the  stream  which  issues  from  it.  Hence  the 
wise  saying  of  Socrates,  *  Speak,  that  I  may  know 
thee,'  Offences  of  the  tongue  are  the  most 
common  of  all  offences.  'There  is  one  that 
sli])peth  in  his  speech,  but  not  from  his  heart; 
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and  who  is  he  that  hath  not  oflfended  with  his 
tongue?'  (Sir.  xix.  i6).  Even  the  meekness  of 
Moses  was  violated  by  a  rash  word  :  *  he  spake 
nnarlvisedly  with  his  lips  *  (Ps.  cvi.  33). 

Ver.  3.  St.  James  introduces  two  illustrations 
to  prove  the  truth  of  his  remark,  that  if  a  man  is 
able  to  command  his  tongue,  he  is  able  also  to 
command  his  whole  conduct.  The  first  illustra- 
tion, that  of  the  bit  in  the  horsis'  mouths,  was 
naturally  suggested  by  what  he  had  just  said  about 
bridling  the  whole  body.  Behold.  The  best 
manuscripts  read,  *  But  if :  *  as  if  St.  James  had 
said,  'But  if  you  doubt  the  truth  of  my  assertion, 
consider  how  the  horse  is  bridled.* — we  put  bits 
in  the  hones'  months,  that  they  may  obey  us; 
and  we  tum  aboat  their  whole  body.  As  the 
horses  are  governed  by  bits  in  their  mouths,  so 
are  we  governed  by  the  tongue  in  our  mouths. 
The  chief  point  of  comparison  here  is  that  of 
governing. 

Ver.  4.  Behold  also  the  ships,  which,  though 
they  be  so  great.  The  ships  of  the  ancients  were 
often  very  large,,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
ship  which  conveyed  Paul  to  Malta,  which  con- 
tained two  hundred  and  seventy-six  persons  (Acts 
xxvii.  37);  but  the  comparison  is  even  more  forcible 
in  our  days,  as  our  ships  are  still  larger.— and  are 
driven  of  fierce  winds.  These  fierce  winds  may 
denote  human  passions,  which  the  government 
of  the  tongue  control.  —  yet  they  are  turned 
ahont  by  a  very  small  hdm  whitheisoeyer  the 
gOYemor  listeth:  literally,  'whithersoever  the 
inclination  or  impulse  of  the  steersman  willeth.' 
The  little  helm  controlleth  the  fury  of  the  winds 
and  waves.  Here  there  is  an  additional  point  of 
comparison,  namely,  the  smallness  of  the  instru- 
ment employed  in  governing. 

Ver.  5.  Even  so.  Now  follows  the  application 
of  the  two  illustrations.  If  we  rule  our  tongues, 
we  govern  the  whole  man  ;  for  the  tongue  is  to 
the  man  what  the  bit  is  to  the  horse,  or  the  helm 
to  the  ship.— the  tongue  is  a  little  member :  the 
reference  being  to  the  smallness  of  the  helm,  'i'he 
tongue  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  whole  body, 
and  to  many  of  its  members.— and  boasteth  great 
things:  boasteth,  instead  of  worketh  or  doeth, 
because  boasting  is  specially  applicable  to  the 
tongue.  The  word  is  not  here,  however,  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  vain  ostentation ;  for,  as  is 
evident  from  the  context,  the  tongue  not  only 
boasteth  great  things,  but  makes  go<xl  its  boasts. 
Hence  the  meaning  is,  *  exerts  immense  influence.' 
^Behold  how  great  a  matter:  or  '  forest,'  as  it  is 
in  the  Greek,  suited  to  the  lively  and  figurative 
style  of  St.  James.— a  little  fire  kindleth.  A 
single  spark  may  set  a  whole  forest  on  fire,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  the  forests  of  America.  The 
reading  of  manuscripts  is  here  different.  Some 
MSS.  read,  'How  great  a  fire  kindleth  a  great 
forest ;  *  the  allusion  being  to  the  greatness  of  the 
conflagration,  whilst  the  smallness  of  the  spark  is 
left  out  of  consideration.  Some  critics  translate 
the  words  without  any  reference  to  size  :  *  What  a 
fire  kindles  what  a  forest*  The  reading  in  our 
version  is  to  be  preferred,  as  being  best  adapted 
to  the  apostle's  train  of  thought,  bringing  pro- 
minently forward  the  smallness  of  the  fire  (comp. 
Ps.  Ixxxiii.  14 ;  Isa.  ix.  18).  We  are  here  taught, 
most  emphatically,  the  power  of  the  tongue. 
Speech  is  that  which  distinguishes  man  from  the 
inferior  animals.  It  is  a  powerful  instrument  for 
good  or  eviL     On  the  side  of  good  it  preaches  the 
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Gospel,  pleads  the  cause  of  the  innocent  and 
oppressed,  stirs  up  to  the  performance  of  noble 
deer's,  dilTuaes  the  light  of  truth,  procures  liberty 
to  the  captive,  comforts  the  sad  and  sorrowful,  and 
supports  the  dying  in  their  last  moments.  Sweet 
waters  flow  from  this  fountain  of  humanity.  ^  But 
bitter  waters  also  flow.  On  the  side  of  evil  the 
tongue  sows  the  seeds  of  moral  pestilence  and 
death,  corrupts  men's  morals,  spreads  the  leaven 
of  wickedness,  persuades  to  vice  and  all  manner 
of  sin,  diffuses  the  poison  of  infidelity  and  ungod- 
liness, gives  rise  to  bitter  contentions,  dissolves 
friendships,  disturbs  the  peace  of  a  whole  neigh- 
bourhood, and  is  not  less  powerful  for  evil  than 
for  good.  *  Many  have  fallen  by  the  edge  of  the 
sword ;  but  not  so  many  as  have  fallen  by  the 
tongue*  (Sir.  xxviii.  18). 

Ver.  6.  And  the  tongae  ia  a  fire— possesses 
the  destructive  power  of  fire.  — a  world  of  iniquity. 
These  words  nave  licen  diflferently  translated. 
Some  render  them  as  follows  :  *  The  tongue  is 
a  fire,  the  world  of  iniquity  the  forest ; '  but  this 
is  an  unwarrantable  insertion  of  the  words  'the 
forest.'  Others  connect  the  words  with  what 
follows :  *  Tiie  tongue  is  a  fire.  As  a  world  of 
unrighteousness  the  tongue  is  among  our  mem* 
bers  :  *  but  it  is  best  to  consider  *  the  world  of 
iniquity '  in  app  jsition  with  the  tongue,  as  is  done 
in  our  version.  Hence  the  meaning  is  :  the  tongue 
is  a  combination  of  all  that  is  evil.  The  expression 
is  of  similar  import  to  that  of  St.  Paul,  when  he 
calls  the  love  of  money  *  the  root  of  all  evil  *  ( i  Tim. 
vi.  10). — So  is,  or  rather  *  so  makes  itself,*  or  '  so 
steps  forward : '  so  is  constitute<l  the  tongue  among 
our  members,  that  it  defileUi  the  whole  body,  is 
the  cause  of  universal  pollution,  and  setteth  on 
fire,  inflameth,  the  course  of  nature.  1  his  phrase 
has  been  very  differently  translated,  and  indeed  is  in 
our  version  hardly  intelligible.  The  word  rendered 
'  course '  denotes  something  that  revolves,  and  is 
generally  used  of  a  wheel ;  and  the  words  *  of 
nature'  are  in  the  Greek  *  of  birth,'  or  metaphori- 
cally *  of  creation.'  Hence  the  literal  transl.itioa 
is  *the  wheel  of  life'  or  *  of  creation.'  Some 
accordingly  understand  it  of  the  whole  creation  — 
•the  orb  of  creation  ;  **  the  meaning  being  that 
the  tongue  sets  the  universe  in  flames ;  but  it  is 
extremely  improbable  that  .St.  James  would  use 
such  a  strong  hyperbole.  Others  consider  it  as  a 
figurative  expression  for  the  body  ;*  but  such  an 
explanation  is  forced,  and  it  is  improbable  that  St. 
lames  would  express  that  figuratively  which  he 
nad  immediately  before  expressed  in  plain  terms. 
Others  suppose  that  by  it  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  men  are  meant — *the  circle  of  human 
existence :  '*  the  meaning  being  that,  as  the  tongue 
set  our  forefathers  on  fire,  so  it  has  the  same  per- 
nicious effect  on  us  and  on  all  succeeding  genera- 
tions ;  but  this  is  a  meaning  which  is  too  vague  and 
indirect.  It  is  best  to  understand  by  the  phrase 
the  circle  of  the  individuals  own  life,  and  which 
commences  its  revolutions  at  his  birth ;  hence  it 
is  to  be  translated  *the  circle  or  wheel  of  life.** 
'  The  present  life  of  man,'  says  Benson,  '  is  here 
compared  to  a  wheel  which  is  put  in  motion  at 
our  birth,  and  runs  swiftly  until  death  stops  it. 
The  tongue  often  sets  this  wheel  on  a  tiame, 
which  sometimes  sets  on  fire  the  whole  machine.' 
— And  it  is  set  on  fire,  inflamed  or  inspired,  of,  or 
by,  hell :  Gehenna,  the  place  of  future  tonnent| 

<  So  Alford,  Basnet.  *  Wiesinger.  *  Stibidlin. 

*  So  Erdmaum  BrOckner,  Plumpcre. 
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different  from  Sheol  or  Hades,  the  place  of  discm- 
l>odied  spirits.  Except  in  the  synoptical  Gospels, 
the  word  Gehenna  is  only  found  here  in  the  New 
Tesiamcnt.  It  denotes  *  the  valley  of  Hinnoni/ 
and  was  used  by  the  Jews  to  sif^nifv  the  place  of 
future  punishment,  because  it  was  in  that  valley 
that  the  rites  of  human  sacritice  were  practised,  and 
a  perpetual  burning  was  kept  up  for  its  cleansing. 
The  reference  here  is  not  to  the  future  punishment 
of  the  tongue,  but  to  the  source  from  which  it 
derived  its  destructive  properties,  namely,  from 
hell — that  is,  from  the  devil.  '  A  bad  tongue,'  as 
Estius  says,-  *  is  the  organ  of  the  devil.*  At  Pente- 
cost the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  was  manifested 
by  ton<;ues  of  fire  which  lighted  upon  the  disciples, 
and  enabled  them  to  speak  witn  new  tongues  ; 
the  tongue  was  then  set  on  fire  of  heaven  ;  but 
that  tongue  which  we  have  by  nature,  unpurified 
by  grace,  is  often  kindled  from  hell. 

Ver.  7.  For  every  kind :  literally,  every  nature 
or  disposition.— of  beasts,  and  of  birds,  and  of 
serpents,  and  of  things  in  the  sea  :  the  inferior 
creation  arranged  under  its  usual  fourfold  classi- 
fication— beasts  of  the  earth,  fowls  of  heaven, 
creeping  things,  and  fish  of  the  5ea. — is  tamed 
— belter,  *  is  subdued,*  as  we  can  hardly  say  that 
all  the  inferior  animals  are  tamed,  many  of  them 
being  incapable  of  bcinc^  so  ;  but  they  may  all 
be  subdued.— and  hath  oeen  tamed,  subdued. — 
of  mankind:  literally,  *by  the  nature  of  men,' 
answering  to  the  nature  of  the  iitferior  animals 
mentioned  above  ;  hence  *by  human  nature.' 

Ver.  8.  But,  expressive  of  contrast,  the  tongne, 
generally  considered — whether  our  own  tongue  or 
the  tongue  of  others — can  no  man  tame  or  subdue. 
The  tongue  is  more  unconquerable  than  the  wildest 
animal.  No  man  can  master  his  own  tongue,  or 
subdue  that  of  the  slanderer  or  the  liar ;  we 
reouire  the  grace  of  God  for  this.— it  is  an  unmly 
evil — incapable  of  being  curbed,  full  of  disturb- 
ance. The  best  manuscripts  read,  '  it  is  a  restless 
evil ' — incapable  of  being  quieted. — fall  of  deadly 
poison  :  the  reference  being  to  the  poison  of 
serpents  which  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
their  tongues.  Compare  the  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
referred  to  by  St.  Paul  (Kom.  iii.  13) :  *  They  have 
sharpened  their  tongues  like  a  serpent ;  adders' 
noison  is  undtr  their  lips  *  (Ps.  cxl.  3).  Hence  the 
importance  and  difficulty  of  the  government  of  the 
tongue.  We  must  pray  for  the  grace  of  God  *  to 
keep  our  mouths  as  with  a  bridle.'  We  must 
steer  this  little  helm  aright,  lest  we  should  make 
shipwreck  of  our  immortal  hopes.  We  must  be 
cautious  of  every  little  spark,  lest  the  infernal 
flames  should  burst  forth,  and  spread  devastation 
over  the  whole  circle  of  our  lives. 

Ver.  9.  Therewith  :  literally,  *in  it,*  'acting  in 
the  sphere  of  the  tongue ; '  hence,  instrumental ly, 
'by  it.'— blesa  we  God,  even  the  Father.  The 
best  manuscripts  read,  *  bless  we  the  Lord  and 
Father,*  an  unusual  combination ;  both  terms 
apply  to  God  the  Father.  To  praise  God  is  the 
pro|>er  use  of  the  tongue,  —and  therewith,  by  it, 
cnrse  we  men — the  improper  and  opposite  use  of 
the  tongue,  —which  are  made  after  the  similitude, 
or  likeness,  of  God.  Man  was  originally  created 
after  the  Divine  image  (Gen.  i.  26) ;  and  this 
image,  although  marred  and  obscured,  is  not,  as 
some  rashly  affirm,  obliterated  bysin.  '1  hus  murder 
wasdeclared  tobe  punishable  by  death,  becauseman 
was  made  in  the  image  of  God  (Gen.  ix.  6).  Man 
in  his  understanding  and  affections,  and  especially 


in  his  conscience,  still  bears  the  traces  of  the 
moral  image  of  his  Creator  ;  indeed,  it  is  by  reason 
of  this  resemblance  that  we  can  attain  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  perfections  of  God,  and  are 
rendered  capable  of  religion.  And  this  Divine 
image  obscured  by  sin  is  restored  by  Christ  (Col. 
iii.  10).  This  Divine  similitude,  then,  we  ought 
to  respect  both  in  ourselves  and  in  others.  He 
who  curses  man  curses  the  image  of  God,  and 
consequently  God  Himself  in  His  image.  It  is 
evident  that  the  reference  is  not  to  the  original 
condition  of  man  prior  to  the  fall,  but  to  his 
present  state ;  for  thus  only  can  there  be  any  force 
m  the  apostle's  remark. 

Ver.  10.  Out  of  the  same  month  proceedeth 
blessing  and  cursing.  My  brethren,  these 
things  onght  not  so  to  be.  There  is  here  a 
moral  incongruity.  *  The  annals  of  Christendom,* 
observes  Dean  Plumptre,  *  show  that  the  necessity 
for  the  warning  has  not  passed  away.  Councils 
formulating  the  faith,  and  uttering  their  curses 
on  heretics ;  Te  Deums  chanted  at  an  Auto  da 
/?,  or  after  a  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  ;  the 
railings  of  religious  parties  who  are  restrained 
from  other  modes  of  warfare,  present  the  same 
melancholy  inconsistency.' 

Ver.  II.  Now  follow,  after  the  apostle's 
method,  two  illustrations  of  this  incongruity,  taken 
from  the  natural  world.  Both  a  fountain  send 
forth  at  the  same  place  :  literally,  *  at  the  same 
hole  or  fissure' — from  the  same  spring. — sweet 
water  and  hitter :  literally,  '  the  sweet  and  the 
bitter.' 

Ver.  12.  Can  the  fig  tree,  my  brethren,  bear 
oliTO  berries  t  either  a  vine,  figs  t  that  is,  no  tree 
can  bring  forth  fruits  inconsistent  with  i;s  nature. 
The  illustration  here  is  not,  that  we  must  not 
expect  bad  fruits  from  a  good  tree,  or  conversely, 
good  fruits  from  a  bad  tree,  according  to  our 
Lord's  illustration  :  '  Do  men  gather  grapes  of 
thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles?'  (Matt.  vii.  16);  but 
only  that  we  must  not  expect  different  fruits  from 
the  same  tree — figs  and  olives  from  the  fig  tree, 
or  figs  and  grapes  from  the  vine. — bo  can  no 
fountain  yield  salt  water  and  fresh  ;  or,  as  other 
manuscripts  have  it,  'so  neither  can  salt  water 
bring  forth  sweet ; '  the  salt  water  referring  to  the 
cursmp,  and  the  sweet  or  fresh  water  to  the  bless- 
ing. That  cursing  and  blessing  should  proceed 
from  the  same  mouth  is  as  great  an  incongruity  as 
that  salt  and  fresh  water  should  flow  from  the  same 
spring.  In  the  natural  world  no  such  incongruity 
exists,  as  does  in  the  moral  world.  Man  is  a  self- 
contradiction,  acting  continually  inconsistently 
with  his  nature. 

Ver.  13.  With  this  verse  a  new  section  of  the 
Epistle  apparently  begins,  and  yet  in  strict  con- 
nection vith  what  precedes.  The  connection 
appears  to  be  as  follows  :  The  want  of  command 
over  our  tongues  argues  a  defect  in  wisdom  and 
knowledge ;  so  that  if  you  do  not  govern  your 
tongues,  your  boast  of  these  qualities  is  a  mere 
pretence.— Who  is  a  wise  man?  that  is.  Who 
among  you  professes  to  be  such?  The  Jews  were 
great  pretenders  to  wisdom,  and  they  as  well  as 
the  Greek  sophists  gloried  in  the  title  of  wise 
men  ;  and  indeed  an  assertion  of  wisdom  is  a 
general  feature  of  the  human  race  ;  humility  is  the 
rarest  of  virtues.— and  endued  with  knowledge 
among  yon!  There  is  not  much  difference 
between  these  two  epithets,  '  wise  *  and  *  endued 
with  knowledge. '    Some  understand  wisdom  as  in- 
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telHgence  generally,  and  knowledge  as  a  practical 
insight  which  judges  correctly  in  particular  cases. 
But,  if  we  were  to  distinguish  them,  we  would 
rather  say  that  wisdom  denotes  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  and  knowledge  the  acquisition  of 
particular  facts  ;  the  knowledge  of  facts  constitutes 
the  materials  with  which  wisdom  works. — let  him 
show :  let  him  make  good  his  profession,  let  him 
prove  his  possession  of  wisdom  and  knowledge. — 
out  of,  or  rather  *  by,*  a  good  conTeraation,  '  by 
a  holy  conduct  *  The  word  *  conversation  *  has 
altered  its  meaning  since  our  translation  was 
made  ;  then  it  signified  conduct,  but  now  it  is 
almost  entirely  restricted  to  speech. — hiB  works 
idtli  meeknesB  of  wisdoin :  not  to  be  rendered 
*  in  a  meek  wisdom,'  or  *  in  a  wise  meekness  ;  *  but 
the  genitive  of  possession,  *in  wisdom's  meekness,' 
that  is,  in  that  meekness  which  is  the  proper 
attribute  of  true  wisdom ;  the  meekness  which 
belongs  to  wisdom  and  proceeds  from  it.  Com- 
pare the  somewhat  similar  sentiment  of  the 
Fsalmist :  '  What  man  is  he  that  desireth  life,  and 
lovetli  many  days,  that  he  may  see  good  ?  Keep 
thy  tongue  from  evil,  and  thy  lips  from  speaking 
guile'  (Fs.  xxxiv.  12,  13);  for  the  meekness  of 
wisdom  is  seen  in  the  covemment  of  the  tongue. 

Ver.  14.  But  if  ye  naye  bitter  enTjring— zeal 
or  emulation  in  a  bad  sense,  as  is  evident  from  the 
epithet '  bitter,* — and  strife,  or  rather  factiousness, 
contention,  party  -  strife  ;  the  reference  being 
specially  to  religious  controversies.  —  in  your 
hearts,  glory  not,  boast  not,  and  lie  not,  by  a 
false  pretence  to  wisdom  and  knowledge,  against 
the  truth :  not  subjective,  '  against  veracity,' 
being  destitute  of  the  truth,  which  would  render 
the  passage  tautological  ;  but  objective,  '  against 
the  truth  of  Ciod,'  namely  the  Gospel. 

Ver.  15.  This  wisdom,  that  which  gives  rise  to 
this  false  zeal  and  party-strife,  desoendeth  not 
from  above,  bnt  is  earthly,  in  contrast  to 
'descendeth  from  above* — belongs  to  the  earth. 
There  are  no  heavenly  aspirations  about  it ;  it 
overlooks  or  forgets  the  unseen  world  ;  it  is  limited 
to  the  affairs  of  the  present  life,  —sensual.  Hardly 
a  correct  rendering ;  literally,  *  belongs  to  the 
soul,'  not  to  the  spirit.  The  contrast  is  well 
brought  out  in  Jude  19 :  *  sensual,  not  having  the 
spirit.'  Elsewhere  the  word  is  translated  '  natural.* 
'  There  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual 
body'  (i  Cor.  xv.  44).  'The  natural  man  re- 
ceivelh  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God ' 
(i  Cor.  ii.  14).  There  is  a  distinction  drawn  in 
Scripture  between  the  soul  and  the  spirit ;  the 
soul  is  the  intellectual  nature  of  man,  that  which 
qualifies  him  for  this  world ;  the  spirit  is  his 
religious  nature,  that  which  renders  him  capable 
of  religion,  and  assimilates  him  to  God.  Hence, 
then,  the  word  is  to  be  translated  'natural,'  as 
upon  the  whole  the  best  equivalent.  This  wisdom 
appertains  to  our  natural  mental  powers,  but 
takes  no  cognizance  of  our  spiritual  powers;  it 
r^;ards  man  as  an  intellectual  being  capable  of 
knowledge,  rather  than  as  a  spiritual  being  capable 
of  holiness.  These  two  epithets,  earthly  and 
natural,  are  perhap  negative  qualities ;  the  third 
quality  is  positively  sinful. — devilish,  devil-like, 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  devils,  similar  to  that 
wisdom  which  is  pos-^essed  by  evil  spirits,  like  the 
tongue  inspired  by  hell.  This  wisdom  is  often 
the  cause  of  pride  and  ambition,  of  selfishness  and 
malignity,  and  of  all  those  vices  which  actuate  the 
spirits  of  evil.     Some  suppose  that  the  three  great 


temptations  of  the  world — avarice,  a  love  of  plea- 
sure, and  ambition — are  here  referred  to ;  the  first 
of  which  is  earthly,  the  second  sensual,  and  the 
third  devilish,  being  the  sin  by  which  the  devil 
fell ;  but  this  is  rehning  too  much.  These  three 
qualities — earthly,  sensual,  devilish — have  their 
contrast  in  the  qualities  heavenly,  spiritual,  and 
divine. 

Ver.  16.  For,  the  reason  assigned  for  the  above 
description  of  earthly  wisdom,  where  envying 
and  strife  ii ;  where  zeal  (in  a  bad  sense)  and 
party- strife  are,  there  is  confnsion  and  every 
evil  work — all  kinds  of  wickedness.  Certainly 
the  reference  is  primarily  to  religious  controversy ; 
but  the  supposition  that  the  controversy  between 
the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  is  here  referred 
to  is  without  foundation. 

Ver.  17.  But.  Now  follows  a  description  of 
the  heavenly  wisdom  in  contrast  to  the  earthly. 
The  heavenly  wisdom  is  described  by  seven  quali- 
ties which,  as  has  been  well  said,  are  '  nothing 
but  the  seven  colours  of  the  one  ray  of  light  of 
heavenly  truth  which  has  appeared  and  been 
revealed  in  Christ  Himself— the  Wisdom  of  God.' 
— the  wisdom  which  is  from  above  is  first,  in 
the  first  place.  Purity  is  its  primary  quality  ;  all 
other  qualities  of  heavenly  wisdom  are  subservient 
to  this.  We  must,  however,  beware  of  perverting 
this  remark  in  the  interests  of  intolerance  and 
party-strife ;  these  are  the  bitter  fruits,  not  of 
heavenly,  but  of  earthly  wisdom. — pure,  free  from 
all  impure  and  cornipt  mixtures ;  separated  from 
everything  that  offends ;  no  stain  of  sin  must 
pollute  it ;  everything  that  is  morally  evil  is 
abhorrent  to  its  nature.  The  word  is  to  be  taken 
in  its  widest  sense,  as  all  sin  is  impurity. — then 
peaceable,  opposed  to  envy  and  party-strife; 
desirous  to  make  and  maintain  peace.  The  spirit 
of  love  will  cause  us,  as  much  as  possible,  to  live 
peaceably  with  all  men;  instead  of  strife  there 
will  be  a  readiness  to  be  reconciled. — gentle, 
kind,  forbearing,  considerate,  making  every  allow- 
ance for  the  ignorance  and  frailties  of  others, 
imitating  the  character  of  Him  who  is  meek  and 
lowly — •  the  gentle  Jesus.*— easy  to  be  intreated, 
or  rather,  easy  to  be  persuaded,  willing  to  be 
reconciled  when  differences  arise,  and  always 
ready  to  meet  its  opponents  half  way. — ftill  of 
mercy  and  good  firuits,  benevolent,  compassionate 
to  the  afflicted,  charitable  to  the  poor,  ready  to 
extend  relief  and  assistance  to  the  destitute. — 
without  partiality.  This  has  been  variously 
rendered.  Some,  *  without  contending,  *  not 
entering  into  controversy ;  others,  *  without  judg- 
ing,' not  finding  fault  with  others;  others,  'not 
making  a  difference,'  that  is,  impartial.  Perhaps 
the  mo-«t  correct  meaning,  and  most  in  accordance 
with  the  doctrine  of  St.  James,  is,  *  without 
wavering  or  doubting ; '  not  feeble  or  changeable, 

*  without  vacillation  *  (see  Note  on  Jas.  ii.  4). — 
and  without  hypocrisy,  without  pretence,  show- 
ing a  naturalness  in  behaviour,  meaning  all  the 
kindness  it  expresses,  without  affectation,  its 
actions  being  in  accordance  with  its  words. 

Ver.  18.  And  the  fhiit  of  righteousness.  This 
does  not  mean  *  the  reward  of  righteousness,'  nor 

*  the  fruit  which  springs  from  righteousness,*  but 
•the  fruit  which  consists  in  righteousness.'  So  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  we  read,  that  chastise- 
ment yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of  rigiiteousness 
(Heb.  xii.  ii).  As  bitter  emulation  and  party- 
strife  are  the  fruits  of  earthly  wisdom,  so  righteous- 
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ness  is  the  fruit  of  heavenly  wisdom.     And  by  peace  *  denotes  the  spirit  with  which  the  seed  or 

righteousness  here  is    not    meant    the    imputed  Iruit  is  sown. — of  them  that  make  j^eace.     Some 

righteousness  of   Christ,  but    moral  goodness —  render  this  *  on  behalf  of  them/ or,  *  for  the  good 

righteousness  in  ourselves  and  in  others,  in  habit  of  them  that  make  peace.'    But  it  gives  a  better 

and  in  practice. — ifl  sown  ;  the  fruit  being  sup-  meaning  to  regard  the  peacemakers  as  the  sowers 

posed  to  be  contained  in  the  seed.     The  sower  is  of   righteo.isness,   hence    *  by   them    that    make 

not  God  ;  but,  as  b  evident  from  the  context,  the  peace.*    The  meaning  of  the  whole  verse  is  :  The 

peacemakers. — In  peace.     Some  render  the  words  seed  of  righteousness  is  sown  by  the  peacemakers 

*  into  peace,'  meaning  that  they  who  are  of  a  in  a  spirit  of  peace.     Only  those  who  arc  actuated 

peaceful  disposition  will  reap  a  harvest  of  peace  by  the   spirit   of  peace   are   the  true  sowers  of 

both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next;  but  this  is  righteousness ;  whereas  *the  wrath  of  man  worketh 

giving  a  wrong  meaning  to  the  preposition.     *  In  not  the  righteousness  of  God.' 


Chapter  IV.    1-12. 
Government  of  the  Passions, 

1  T^ROM  whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  yo\x}  come 

A        t/tey  not  hence,  even  of  your  lusts  **  that  war  *  in  your  jR^  ^«-^^ 

2  members.?  Ye  lust,  and  have  not:  ^  y^  kill,  and  desire  to  ^js^^  ...  ^^. 
have,*  and  cannot  obtain  :  ye  fight  and  war,  yet '  ye  have  not,    ^*^-  ^-  *'• 

3  because  ''ye  ask  not.     Ye  ask,  and  'receive  not,  because  ye  d}.ut,yx\.j, 

^  J  »  '  '        ^  las.  I.  6,  7. 

4  ask  amiss,  that  ye  may  consume  ti  upon*  your  kists.  "^  Ye /mjji-^^||-39: 
adulterers  and*  adulteresses,  know  ye  not  that  the  friendship  Jj^^j";'*; 
of  the  world  is  ^enmity  with  God  ?  whosoever  therefore  will  be  ^^'2'^"i^.' 

5  a  friend  of  the  world  is*  the  enemy  of  God.     Do  ye  think 
that  the  scripture  saith  in  vain,*  The  spirit  that  dwelleth '  in  us 

6  lusteth  to  envy?*     But  he  giveth  more  grace.     Wherefore  he 

saith,  *God  resisteth  the  proud,   but   giveth   grace  unto  the  *  p^j^- ^[5. 34 

7  humble.      Submit  yourselves  therefore  to  God.      'Resist  the  '^^.^/p;";^ 

8  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you.     *  Draw  nigh  to  God,  and  he  ^|^j^  .  ^ 
will  draw  nigh  to  you.     '  Clean.se  yonr  hands,  jye  sinners  ;  and  '^s^xiv.  4. 

9  purify  your  hearts,  ye  "  double-minded.      *  Be  afflicted,  and  ^ifaJvfv 
mourn,  and  weep:  let  your  laughter  be  turned  to  mourning, 

10  and  your  joy  to  heaviness.'  ^^  Humble  yourselves  in  the  sight  '^  JJ**;  pjlj^-y 
of  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  lift  you  up.*"  ^• 

11  ^ Speak  not  evil  one  of"  another,  brethren.  He  that  > Mat.  vii.  1; 
speaketh  evil  of"  /its  brother,  and  judgeth  his  brother,  iCor. w. 5*. 
^speaketh  evil  of"  the  law,  and  judgeth  the  law:  but  if  thou  yRoin.xiv.4. 
judge  the  law,  thou  art  not  a  doer  of  the  law,  but  a  judge. 

12  There  is  one  lawgiver,"  ''who  is  able  to  save  and  destroy  :  who  ^'^^-  «•  ««• 
art  thou  that  '  judgest  another  ? "  *  *^**"'  '*^' <• 

•  and  envy        •  All  MSS,  omit  yet.    Put  a  full  stop  after  war,  and  omit  yet 

•  spend  it  in  *  Best  MSS.  omit  adulterers  and 

•  is  constituted  ®  Insert  note  of  interrogation  after  vain 
'  Some  MSS.  read.  He  made  to  dwell 

•  Does  the  spirit  that  dwells  in  us  long  towards  envy  ? 

•  dejection  *"  exalt  you  **  Speak  not  one  against 
**  speaketh  against  *'  Best  AfSS.  read,  One  is  the  lawgiver  and  judge 
1*  Best  MSS.  ready  thy  neighbour 
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Contents.  St.  James  warns  his  readers 
against  those  evil  passions  which  gave  rise  to 
wars  and  fightings  among  them.  They  must 
moderate  their  desires,  and  guard  against  self> 
gratification.  If  they  placed  their  chief  affections 
on  the  things  of  the  world,  they  were  alienated 
from  God,  for  no  one  could  be  a  friend  of  the 
world  without  being  the  enemy  of  God.  The 
declarations  of  Scripture  against  world! iness  were 
not  made  for  no  purpose  ;  and  the  promptings  of 
the  indwelling  Spirit  did  not  lead  to  strife  and 
envy.  They  must  cultivate  submission  to  God, 
resistance  to  the  devil,  outward  and  inward 
purity,  repentance,  and  humility.  They  must 
avoid  all  evil-speaking  and  censoriousness.  They 
must  not  set  themselves  up  as  judges  of  one 
another ;  but  ever  remember  that  there  is  one 
Lawgiver  and  Judge,  who  has  the  power  to  carry 
His  judgments  into  eflTect,  and  to  whom  all  must 
give  an  account. 

Ver.  I.  Fiom  whence  come  wan  and  fight- 
ings among  yonf  Other  manuscripts  read. 
Whence  wars  and  whence  fightings  among  you  ? 
The  connection  is  as  follows : — St.  James  had 
been  reproving  his  readers  for  envy  and  party- 
strife,  which  was  the  occasion  of  contentions 
among  them  (iii.  16) ;  and  he  now  proceeds 
to  trace  those  mischiefs  to  their  origin  in  their 
sinful  lusts.  The  sudden  transition  from  the 
fruit  of  righteousness  sown  by  the  peacemakers 
to  the  prevalence  of  wars  and  fightmgs,  is  start- 
ling. Indeed,  the  expressions  used  in  this 
passar;e,  wherein  the  readers  are  accused  of  wars 
and  fightings,  are  said  to  kill,  and  are  called 
adulterers,  are  so  strong,  that  at  first  sight  one 
might  suppose  the  Epistle  to  be  addressed  to  tlie 
unbelieving  Jews,  to  whose  state  and  character 
these  expressions  literally  applied,  and  not  to 
Jewish  Christians,  to  whom  they  could  be  only 
figuratively  applicable  ;  but  the  whole  spirit  and 
structure  of  the  Epistle  prove  that  it  wan  written 
to  believers.  We  must  make  allowance  for  the 
vehement  style  of  the  writer.  Besides,  we  are 
not  to  suppose  an  ideal  excellence  as  existing  in 
the  primitive  Church  ;  we  learn,  especially  from 
the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  that  it  had 
its  faults  and  blemishes  ;  the  converts  carried 
with  them  into  Christianity  many  of  the  vices  of 
their  unconverted  state.  This  is  the  case  with 
our  modem  missions ;  the  vices  which  are  pre- 
valent among  their  unconverted  countrymen  are 
those  to  which  the  converts  are  most  exposed  and 
most  inclined.  Now  a  contentious  spirit  was  a 
Jewish  vice.  Wars  and  fightings  were  at  this 
time  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  nation  ;  indeed, 
it  was  this  contentious  spirit  that  was  the  cause  of 
their  ruin.  The  Jewish  Christians  had  not  eman- 
cipated themselves  from  this  national  character. 
The  terms  *  wars*  and  *  fightings  '  express  the  bitter 
contentions  which  prevailed  among  them  ;  *  wars' 
denoting  a  state  of  contention  generally,  and 
'  fightings '  particular  outbreaks  of  it.  These  con- 
tentions are  not  to  be  limited  to  disputes  among 
teachers  or  to  religious  controversies,  but  are  to 
be  understood  generally — all  those  quarrels  which 
arise  from  our  sinful  passions  and  selfish  desires. 
More  than  eighteen  centuries  ago  the  Prince  of 
Peace  visited  this  earth,  and  the  Gospel  announc- 
ing *  peace  on  earth  *  was  proclaimed  ;  and  yet 
there  are  still  wars  and  fightings  in  the  Church 
and  in  the  world.— come  they  not  hence.  James 
by  a  second  question  answers  his  first,  appealing 
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to  the  consciences  of  his  readers. — even  of  yoor 
lusts  or  pleasures.  Their  evil  desires  were  the 
occasion  of  their  contentions ;  desires  after  worldly 
objects — the  greed  of  gain  or  influence.  And 
such  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  wars  which  have 
devastated  this  earth ;  these  spring  from  the  evil 
passions  of  men.  'Nothing,'  observes  Plato, 
*  but  the  body  and  its  lusts  and  appetites  kindle 
sedition,  quarrels,  and  wars  in  this  world.' — that 
war.  There  is  no  necessity  to  supply  *  against 
the  mind,'  or  ^against  the  soul.*  There  are 
different  forms  of  this  war  of  our  lusts.  There  is 
the  war  between  the  sensual  inclination  and  the 
conscience ;  between  indwelling  sin  and  the 
principle  of  grace  in  the  renewed  man ;  and 
between  one  sinful  lust  and  another,  as  for 
example  between  avarice  and  ambition.  There  is 
the  law  of  the  members  warring  against  the  law 
of  the  mind  (Rom.  vii.  23).  But  it  is  not  to  these 
forms  of  war  that  St.  James  alludes  ;  the  lusts  are 
rather  considered  as  a  combined  force  warring 
against  our  fellow-men  ;  he  does  not  speak  of  the 
state  of  internal  war  in  the  soul,  but  of  active 
contention  against  others. — in  your  membexs. 
The  lusts  have  their  seat  in  our  bodily  members ; 
and  these  members  are  the  instruments  which  they 
use  in  accomplishing  their  purposes.  Thus  St. 
Paul  says :  *  Let  not  sin  reign  in  your  mortal 
body,  that  ye  should  obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof; 
neither  yield  ye  your  members  as  instruments  of 
unrighteousness  unto  sin  '  (Rom.  vi.  12,  13). 

Ver.  2.  Ye  lust  and  have  not.  This  verse 
further  describes  the  origin  or  genesis  of  these 
external  strifes.  First,  ttien,  is  the  evil  desire  ; 
then  this  desire,  being  ungratified,  leads  to  hatreci 
and  envy  ;  and  hatred  and  envy  lead  to  wars  and 
fightings  (comp.  Jas.  i.  15).  The  objects  of 
desire  are  worldly  blessings — the  gratification  of 
our  sinful  interests.  This  spirit  of  restless  desire 
was  also  at  this  time  the  national  character  of  the 
Jews  ;  they  were  restless  under  the  government  of 
the  Romans,  and  eagerly  desired  national  liberty 
and  the  lordship  over  other  nations.  These 
desires  were  especially  fostered  by  their  belief  in 
an  earthly  Messiah,  who  should  bestow  worldly 
blessings  on  His  followers.  This  Jewish  vice  was 
prevalent  among  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  per- 
haps the  false  notion  of  an  earthly  Messiah  was  not 
eraidicated  from  among  them.—  ye  kill ;  expressive 
of  the  bitterness  of  the  hatred  that  prevailed.  If 
this  Epistle  were  addressed  to  the  Jews  generally, 
these  words  would  receive  a  literal  meaning ;  but 
we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  contentions  among 
the  Jewish  Christians  led  to  actual  bloodshed, 
although  such  has  often  been  their  result  in  the 
history  of  the  Church.  The  words,  then,  are  to 
be  understood  in  a  modified  sense,  denoting  that 
bitter  hatred  which,  according  to  the  spirit  of  ihe 
Gospel,  is  equivalent  to  murder :  *  Ye  kill  in 
spirit.*  *  He  that  haieih  his  brother  is  a 
murderer*  (i  John  iii.  15).  Compare  with  this 
the  words  of  our  I^rd  :  *  Ye  have  heard  that  it 
has  been  said  by  them  of  old  time.  Thou  shalt 
not  kill  ;  and  whosoever  shall  kill  shall  be  in 
danger  of  the  judgment;  but  I  say  unto  you, 
That  whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without 
a  cause  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment  *  (Matt. 
v.  21,  22).  Not  the  external  act,  but  the  internal 
disposition,  the  hitter  hatred,  is  described. 
Strong  and  vehement  expressions  are  character* 
istic  of  the  style  of  St.  James. — and  desize  to 
have;    or   rather,    'and    envy' — indulge    in    a 
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resentful  and  envious  spirit  toward  others.— and 
cannot  obtain,  namely,  that  on  account  of  which 
you  indulge  in  hatred  and  envy. — ye  fight  and 
war  ;  the  third  stage  in  the  genesis  of  contention. 
— yet ;  ihis  word  is  not  in  the  Greek.  It  is  best 
to  put  a  full  stop  after  '  war,'  and  begin  a  new 
clause,  showing  the  reason  why  their  desires  were 
not  gratified,  either  because  they  asked  not,  or 
asked  wrongfully.— ye  have  not,  becanae  ye 
asked  not.  There  seems  here  a  reference  to  our 
Lord's  declaration  :  '  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given 
you.'  And  it  is  also  here  implied  that  we  are 
permitted  to  ask  for  temporal  blessings,  only  we 
must  not  ask  wrongly. 

Ver.  3.  Ye  aa£,  and  zeceiye  not:  as  if  to 
anticipate  the  reply  of  his  readers  that  they  did 
ask,  but  still  did  not  receive  the  object  of  their 
desires. — because  ye  ask  amiss:  or  wrongly, 
wickedly;  either  in  an  improper  spirit,  without 
faith  in  God  as  the  Hearer  of  prayer ;  or  rather 
for  improper  objects,  for  worldly  things  which  are 
pernicious   in   themselves  or  prejudicial    to    the 


as  his  portion.— the  friend  of  the  world— resolves 
to  cultivate  its  friendship  and  favour  as  his  chief 
good— is,  or  rather,  *  constitutes  himself,'  'sets 
himself  up  as,'  the  enemy  of  God. 

Ver.  5.  'J'hc  meaning  of  this  verse  is  very 
difficult :  it  is  one  of  the  dark  sayings  of  Scripture. 
This  difficulty  arises  from  two  causes :  from  the 
fact  that  no  such  passage,  as  St.  James  apparently 
quotes,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament ;  ^and 
from  the  supposed  quotation  itself  being  obscure, 
and  susceptible  of  different  and  even  opposite 
meanings.  Do  yon  think  that  the  Sciiptnxe 
saith  in  vain:  that  its  declaration  is  made  for 
no  purpose.  These  words  appear  to  introduce 
a  scriptural  quotation  ;  but  no  passage  can  be 
found  which  expresses  the  subjoined  sentiment. 
Various  passages,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
in  the  New,  have  been  adduced,  but  not  one  which 
is  identical  with  the  supposed  quotation.  Some, 
indeed,  think  that  the  quotation  cited  is  that 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  mentioned  in 

^  _^ the   next  verse,    'God   resistclh   the   proud,   but 

petitioner — for  the  sole  purpose  of  self-gratifica-      giveth   grace   to   the  humble,'  and  that  all  that 


tion,  without  any  thought  of  the  glory  of  God 
Such  asking  is  equivalent  to  not  asking. — that  ye 
may  consume  it  (that  which  ye  ask)  on,  or  spend 
it  in,  your  lusts:  in  order  to  gratify  your  own 
sinful  desires.  The  meaning  is  :  if  you  pray  in  a 
proper  spirit,  these  selfish  desires,  which  are  the 
occasion  of  those  bitter  contentions  among  you, 
would  cease  to  exist. 

Ver.  4.  Ye  adultezeis  and  adulteresses.  The 
best  manuscripts  read  only  'ye  adulteresses,'  a 
reading  more  suitable  to  the  metaphor  employed. 
This  appellation  might  be  taken  literally,  if  we 
referred  it  to  the  unbelieving  Jews ;  but,  as  refer- 
ring to  the  Jewish  Christians,  it  can  only  be 
understood  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  It  is  spiritual 
adultery  to  which  St.  James  here  alludes.  He 
here  adopts  the  language  of  an  Old  Testament 
prophet.  By  the  prophets  God  is  r;;prescnted  as 
the  'Husband  of  Fiis  people,'  and  sin,  especially 
the  sin  of  idolatry,  as  unfaithfulness  to  Him.  Nor 
is  this  metaphor  confined  to  the  Old  Testament. 
Our  Lord,  on  two  occasions  at  least,  calls  the 
Jews  *  an  adulterous  generation'  (Matt.  xii.  39; 
Mark  viii.  38) ;  and  St.  Peter  speaks  of  wicked 
Christians  as  '  having  eyes  full  of  adultery '  (2  Pet. 
ii.  14).  'llie  believer  is  considered  as  married  to 
the  Lord  (Rom.  vii.  4);  and  the  world  is  God's 
rival,  that  which  seduces  our  affections  from  Him. 
St.  James,  in  using  this  strong  and  startling 
epithet,  gives  vent  to  his  moral  indignation.  He 
is  filled  with  holy  anger  on  account  of  the  con- 
tentions that  prevailed  amone  them. — know  ye 
not  that  the  firiendship  of  tiie  world.  This  is 
not  to  be  restricted  to  the  indulgence  of  sinful 
lusts,  or  to  an  eager  pursuit  after  the  carnal 
pleasures  of  the  world ;  out  by  this  is  meant  an 
over-attachment  to  worldly  objects,  an  eager 
craving  after  the  riches  or  influence  of  the  world  ; 
in  short,  worldliness,  worldly  desires  without  any 
thought  of  God,  a  preference  of  the  world  to 
Him. — ^is  enmity  witn  Ood.  God  and  the  world 
here  stand  opposed  to  each  other  as  rivals :  so 
that  we  cannot  love  the  one  without  rejecting  the 
other — *Ve  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon' 
{Matt  vi.  24).  The  more  the  world  occupies  our 
hearts,  the  less  room  there  b  in  them  for  God, 
and  the  more  forgetful  are  we  of  the  world  to 
come. — whosoeyer  ^erefore  will  be  :  literally, 
*  whosoever  wishes  to  be ' — has  chosen  the  world 


intervenes  is  to  be  considered  as  a  parenthesis  1} 
but  this  is  a  forced  method  of  removing  the 
difficulty.  It  is  best  to  suppose  that  St.  James 
alludes,  not  to  any  particular  quotation,  but  to 
the  general  scope  of  Scripture:  Do  you  think 
that  the  scriptural  declarations  are  mafle  in  vain  ? 
This  may  refer  to  the  sentiment  that  follows  :  or, 
as  we  think  is  better,  to  what  prece<les,  to  the 
scriptural  denunciations  against  worldliness,  and 
the  indulgence  of  hatred  and  envy. — the  spirit 
that  dwelleth  in  us  lusteth  to  envy.  These 
words  have  given  rise  to  a  vast  variety  of  interpre- 
tations. According  to  our  version,  the  meaning 
is  that  the  Scriptures  declare  that  our  depraved 
nature  is  given  to  envy.  But  to  this  it  has  been 
forcibly  objected  that  'the  spirit  that  dwelleth 
in  us '  is  a  spirit  different  from  ourselves,  and 
therefore  cannot  denote  our  depraved  nature. 
Accordingly,  some  think  that  the  'spirit  of  evil,' 
or  Satan,  is  here  meant.  But,  although  such  an 
expression  as  *  Satan  dwelling  within  us  *  may  be 
admissible,  yet  this  meaning  is  contradicted  by 
the  next  verse :  *  He  giveth  more  grace,'  which 
would  require  *  God '  to  be  inserted  as  its  subject. 
Others  suppose  that  by  *  the  Spirit  that  dwelleth 
in  us '  is  meant  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  they  give  to 
the  words  *  to  em7 '  an  adverbial  import :  they 
think  that  the  metaphor  introduced  by  the  words 
'adulteresses '  is  still  carried  on  ;  and  accordingly 
they  give  the  following  rendering  to  the  words : 
•The  Spirit  which  dwelleth  in  us  jealously  desireth 
us  for  His  own.'*  But  to  this  it  is  objected  that 
the  word  rendered  *envy'  is  always  used  in 
Scripture  in  a  bad  sense,  and  that  the  words  '  us 
for  his  own '  are  inserted  in  the  text.  Some 
render  the  clause :  *  The  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us 
lusteth  against  envy;'  but  this  gives  a  false 
meaning  to  the  preposition.  Another  translation 
is  to  understand  by  *  the  spirit '  the  human  spirit, 
and  to  consider  it  not  as  the  subject  but  as  the 
object  of  the  verb.  Accordingly  the  following 
interpretation  is  given  :  '  God  eagerly  desires  the 
spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us.'>  But  here  also  an 
erroneous  meaning  is  given  to  the  words  rendered 
in  our  version  *  to  envy ;  *  and  *  the   spirit   that 

^  This  is  Huther'x  solution  cf  the  difficulty. 
'  So  Allord,  BrGckner,  Basset,  and  Plumptre. 
S  So  Errimann  and  Dean  bcoit,  who.  however,  under- 
stand by  the  jtpiiit  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  ia  tautological. 
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dwelleth  in  us  *  is  a  strange  circumlocution  for  the 
human  spirit.  It  gives  the  best  translation,  and 
the  one  freest  from  difficulties,  to  refer  '  the  Spirit 
that  dwelleth  in  us*  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to 
suppose  that  there  are  here  two  distinct  questions:^ 
Do  you  think  that  the  Scripture  speaks  in  vain  ? 
Are  its  declarations  against  worldliness,  and 
strife,  and  envy,  a  mere  empty  sound  ?  Does  the 
Spirit  that  dwells  in  us  lust  to  envy?  Does  He 
encourage  such  worldly  affections  ?  Are  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit  envy,  and  strife,  and  worldliness,  and 
not  rather  love,  joy,  peace?  'Some,*  observes 
Calvin,  '  think  that  the  soul  of  man  is  meant,  and 
read  the  sentence  affirmatively,  that  the  spirit  of 
man  as  it  is  depraved  is  infected  with  envy. 
They,  however,  think  better  who  regard  the 
Spirit  of  God  as  intended  :  for  it  is  He  that  is 
given  to  dwell  in  us.  I  then  take  the  Spirit  as 
that  of  God,  and  read  the  sentence  as  a  question ; 
for  it  was  the  apostle's  object  to  prove  that  because 
they  envied  they  were  not  ruled  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.*  Another  important,  and  perhaps  better 
attested,  reading  of  the  Greek  is  'caused  to  dwell,' 
instead  of '  dwelleth ;  *  but  this  is  also  in  conformity 
with  the  interpretation  given  above:  'Does  the 
Spirit  which  He  caused  to  dwell  in  us  lust  to 
envy?*  If  that  be  the  correct  reading,  the  inter- 
pretation given  in  our  version  is  erroneous ;  for 
our  depraved  nature  can  never  be  described  as 
•the  spirit  which  God  caused  to  dwell  in  us.* 

Ver.  6.  But  he,  that  is,  God,  or  rather  the 
indwelling  Spirit,  the  immediate  antecedent. — 
giveth  more,  or  greater,  grace.  Here  also  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  determining  what  'more*  refers 
to  :  this  depends  on  the  meaning  given  to  the 
former  clause.  Some  render  it  '  greater  than  the 
world  gives :  *  others,  *  greater  than  the  strength 
of  depravity  that  exists  within  us.*  Perhaps  the 
most  correct  meaning  is  :  Just  because  the  Spirit 
does  not  lust  to  envy  ;  and  yet  there  is  a  lust  to 
envy  in  man :  therefore,  to  overcome  this  lust. 
He  giveth  more  grace. — ^Wlierefore  lie  saith: 
that  is,  God  or  the  Spirit  saith.  This  is  better 
than  the  rendering  *  the  Scripture  saith.* — God 
reBiBteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  to  the 
humble.  The  quotation  is  from  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  and  is  according  to  the  Septuagint, 
except  that  there  we  haye  the  word  *  Lord  * 
instead  of  *God.*  The  same  quotation,  and 
with  the  same  variation,  occurs  in  the  First  Epistle 
of  Peter  (i  Pet.  v.  5).  The  words  in  our  version 
are,  *  Surely  he  scometh  the  scomers  ;  but  he 
giveth  grace  to  the  lowly'  (Prov.  iii,  34).  By 
the  proud  here  are  meant  the  contentious— those 
who  eagerly  desire  worldly  objects  ;  and  by  the 
humble,  those  who  have  overcome  their  worldly 
desires  and  govern  their  passions. 

Ver.  7.  Now  follow  several  exhortations  to 
enforce  humility  and  the  subjection  of  the 
passions.  Submit  youxMlTes  therefore  to  God. 
Because  God  resisteth  the  proud,  therefore  submit 
yourselves  to  Him.  Submission  is  the  first  step 
of  the  sinner's  return  to  God  ;  and  the  same  spirit 
of  submission  accompanies  the  believer  in  every 
succeeding  stage.  Submission  is  the  parent  of 
patience,  contentment,  freedom  from  petulance, 
trust,  hope,  and  other  blessed  and  peaceful  graces  ; 
whereas  the  want  of  submission  gives  rise  to 
ungoverned  desires,  envy,  hatred,  and  all  those 
passions  which  are  the  cause  of  bitter  contentions. 
<— Besist  the  devil.  Submission  to  God  implies 
1  So  the  Revised  Venion. 


resistance  to  all  that  is  evil,  and  to  the  devil  the 
spirit  of  evil,  especially  as  the  devil  is  the  author 
of  pride  and  contention.  We  must  realize  our 
spiritual  enemy,  and  resist  him  with  spiritual 
weapons  ( Eph.  vi.  x  i,  16),  especially  by  the  exercise 
of  constant  watchfulness  and  prayer  on  our  part 
Compare  the  words  of  St.  Peter  :  *  Be  sol>er,  be 
vigilant,  because  your  adversary  the  devil,  as 
a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour :  whom  resist  stedfast  in  the 
faith*  (I  Pet.  v.  8,  9).— and  he  will  flee  l^om 
you.  *We  may,*  says  Benson,  'chase  away 
the  devil  not  by  holy  water,  nor  by  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  but  by  steady  virtue  and  resolute 
goodness.' 

Ver.  8.  Ihaw  nigh  to  God :  not  to  be  limited 
to  prayer,  but  to  be  understood  of  our  intercourse 
with  God  generally.— and  he  will  draw  nigh  to 
you.  Compare  the  words  of  Zechariah  :  '  Turn 
ye  unto  me,  and  I  will  return  unto  you,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts'  (Zech.  i.  3).— Oleanae 
your  hands,  ye  sinnen.  The  priests  before  they 
ministered  at  the  altar,  and  the  people  before 
they  prayed,  always  washed  their  hands,  thus 
intimating  the  purity  with  which  we  ought  to 
approach  God.  The  hands  are  specially  men- 
tioned as  lieing  the  instruments  of  wickedness. — 
and  purify  your  hearte.  The  cleansing  of  the 
hands  refers  to  external,  and  the  purification  of 
the  hearts  to  internal  purity ;  the  one  to  the 
absence  from  contention,  and  the  other  to 
freedom  from  those  lusts  which  were  the  cause 
of  contention  ;  the  external  and  the  internal  must 
correspond :  we  must  have  '  clean  hands  and  a 
pure  heart '  (Ps.  xxiv.  4).  There  is  not  much 
difference  in  the  two  words  here  rendered 
*  clean>ing  *  and  '  purifying  :  *  the  former  is 
freedom  from  stain  or  blemish,  the  latter  is 
consecrated  or  set  apart. — ^ye  double-minded  : 
having,  as  it  were,  two  souls— the  one  professing 
to  be  attached  to  God,  and  the  other  really 
attached  to  the  world.  The  epithets  '  sinners '  and 
'  double-minded '  refer  not  to  different,  but  to  the 
same  class  of  persons. 

Ver.  9.  Be  a£ELicted,  and  mourn,  and  weep — 
namely,  over  your  envy  and  hatred,  your  strifes 
and  contentions,  and  the  miseries  occasioned  by 
them.  The  epithets  'sinners*  and  'double-minded* 
imply  the  necessity  of  repentance ;  and  true 
repentance  must  ever  be  accompanied  with  godly 
sorrow.  —  let  your  laughter  be  himed  to 
mourning,  and  your  Joy  to  heavinesB :  feelings 
which  are  more  appropriate  for  the  occasion. 

Ver.  10.  Humble  yourselvee.  All  the  above 
exhortations  are  enforcements  of  humility. — in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord  :  that  is,  before  the  Lord,  as 
in  His  presence.  The  Lord  is,  as  is  usual  in  the 
Epistle  of  St.  James,  not  Christ,  but  God.— and 
he  Bhall  lift  you  up,  or  rather  exalt  yon,  both  in 
this  world  by  His  grace,  and  in  the  next  world  to 
His  glory.  The  true  way  to  exaltation  is  through 
humility.  Compare  the  verj'  similar  words  in  St. 
Peter's  Epistle :  *  Humble  yourselves  therefore 
under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  that  He  may 
exalt  you  in  due  time*  (i  Pet.  v.  6)  ;  and  the 
words  of  our  Lord  :  'Whosoever  shall  exalt 
himself  shall  be  abased,  and  he  that  shall  humble 
himself  shall  be  exalted'  (Matt.  xxiiL  12). 
Humility  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  one  of  the  most 
lovely  of  all  |[races.  It  is  the  direct  opposite  of 
that  contentious,  envious,  and  resentful  spirit 
which  Sl  James  here  so  vehemently  condemns ; 
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peace  and  contentment  are  its  inseparable  asso* 
ciates.  Humility  is  the  true  spirit  of  all  obedience ; 
submission  is  the  perfection  of  virtue ;  and 
resignation  to  the  Divine  will  is  just  another  term 
for  universal  holiness. 

Ver.  II.  Here  a  new  sentence  begins,  and  yet 
in  close  connection  with  the  preceding.  St. 
James  returns  to  the  sins  of  the  tongue,  and 
cautions  his  readers  against  that  sinful  judging  and 
censuring  which  was  the  effect  of  their  bitter 
contentions. — Speak  not  evil  one  of  another, 
brethren.  Evil  speaking  has  its  origin  in  resent- 
ment and  envy.  Those  whom  we  do  not  like,  or 
who  are  our  successful  rivals,  we  are  apt  to  de- 
preciate. On  the  other  hand,  humility  in  the 
sight  of  God  will  show  itself  in  humility  with 
reference  to  our  fellow-men  :  we  will  think  humbly 
of  ourselves,  and  so  will  not  be  so  apt  to  under- 
value others.  Of  course,  all  evil  speaking  is  not 
here  forbidden  ;  we  are  bound  to  direct  attention 
to  the  wicked,  as  a  warning  to  others  ;  but  the 
evil  speaking  which  St  James  here  condemns,  is 
sinful  censuring ;  judging  the  motives  and  charac- 
ter of  men ;  pretending  to  see  into  their  hearts, 
and  discerning  the  motives  of  their  actions  ;  con- 
demning them  without  good  reason  from  prejudice 
and  envy,  and  thus  usurping  the  judicial  authority 
of  God.— He  that  speakeSi  evil  of  his  brother 
and  jndgeth  his  brother.  Judging  here  is  used, 
as  it  is  often  in  Scripture,  in  the  sense  of  condemn- 
ing. Compare  with  this  the  prohibition  of  our 
Lord  :  'Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged.  For 
with  what  judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be  judged  * 
(Matt  vii.  i).— speaketh  eVil  of  the  law.  By 
the  law  here  is  meant  the  moral  law,  that  law  the 
summary  of  which  is,  *  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself ;  *  and  which  St  James  designates 
'  the  royal  law '  (Jas.  ii.  8).  He  who  in  a  cen- 
sorious spirit  judges  his  brother,  sets  at  nought 


this  law  of  love,  and  thus  speaks  evil  of  it,  or 
undervalues  it.— and  jndgeth  the  law.  Some 
suppose  that  by  this  is  meant  that  he  who  judges 
his  brother,  judges  the  law  by  setting  himself 
above  it,  pronouncing  on  its  observance  or  non- 
observance  by  another  (Alford).  But  it  rather, 
appears  to  mean  :  He  that  speaketh  evil  of  his 
brother  condemneth  his  brother ;  and  in  doing  so, 
without  necessary  occasion,  usurpeth  the  authority 
of  the  judge ;  a  meaning,  however,  which  is  not 
essentially  different,  -bnt  if  thou  judge  the  law, 
thou  art  not  a  doer  of  the  law,  but  a  judge :  by 
condemning  thy  lellow-men,  thou  steppest  out  of 
thy  province,  which  is  not  to  judge  the  law,  but  to 
obey  it.  Judgment  is  the  province  of  God,  the 
one  Lawgiver,  not  of  the  subject  to  the  law,  and 
far  leS)  of  the  trangressor  of  the  law. 

Ver.  12.  There  is  one  Lawgiver.  Most  manu- 
scripts read,  *  There  is  one  Lawgiver  and  Judge  :* 
and  this  is  more  suitable  to  the  context,  as  it  is 
the  province  of  a  judge  that  is  adverted  to.  These 
are  not  many,  but  one  :  one  pre-eminently  and 
exclusively.  All  human  lawgivers  and  judges 
derive  their  authority  from  God,  and  are  only  to 
be  obeyed  when  their  commands  sre  not  opposed 
to  His.  God  is  the  source  of  all  authority,  the 
fountain  of  justice.— who  is  able  :  who  has  both 
the  authority  to  command  ami  the  power  to  exe- 
cute—to saye  and  to  destroy.  Who  art  thou : 
expressing  the  insignificance  of  man  :  thou,  who 
art  so  ignorant  and  so  erring,  so  sinful  and  so 
liable  to  fall ;  thou,  who  hast  no  power  and  no 
authority ;  thou,  who  art  thyself  guilty  and  as  a 
sinner  obnoxious  to  the  judgment  of  God  :  how 
darest  thou  invade  the  ofece  of  this  supreme  and 
universal  Lawgiver  and  Judge,  and  expose  thyself 
to  His  condemnation?— -that  judgeet  another? 
Compare  the  words  of  Paul :  *  Who  art  thou  that 
judgest  another  man's  servant?*  (Rom.  ziv.  4). 


Chapter  IV.  13-V.  6. 
Warnings  to  tJu  Rich, 

13  /'^  O  to  now,  ye  that  say.  To-day  or  to-morrow  we  will  go 
vJ     into  such  a  city,  and  continue  there  a  year,  and  buy  and 

14  sell,*  and  get  gain ;  whereas '  ye  know  not  what  sliall  be  on  the 

*  morrow:  for  what  is  your  life.?     *It  is  even'  a  vapour,  that  jSl^dT^**' 

15  appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and  then  vanisheth  away.     For  that    ^^p-  ^»-  ^ 
ye  ought  to  say,*  ^  If  the  Lord  will,  we  shall*  live,  and  do  this  ^ Actsxiriiuai; 

I  Cor.  IV.  i9» 

16  or  that.      But   now   ye   rejoice  in   your   boastings:    all  such    »vi.7. 

17  rejoicing  is  evil.     Therefore  to  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good, 
and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin. 

Chap.  v.  i.  Go  to  now,  "^ye  rich  men,  weep  and  howl  for*  your  rfjas,ii.6,7. 

2  miseries  that  shall  come  upon '  j^;/.     Your  riches  are  corrupted, 

3  and  your  garments  'are  moth-eaten.     Your  gold  and  silver  is  *Jobxiii.a8; 

•  will  spend  there  a  year,  and  will  trafHc.  ao*^^^  xi. 

•  This  14/A  verse  to  be  printed  as  a  parenthesis,  33.* 

•  Best  MSS,  read^  For  ye  are  *  instead  of  saying  •  insert  both 


•  howling  over 


are  coming  on 
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cankered  ;*  and  the  rust  of  them  shall  be  ^a  witness  against •/Hab. a. xx. 
you,  and  shall  eat   your   flesh   as   it   were*'  'fire.     Ye  have  ^p»-»«-9- 
4  *  heaped  treasure  together  for"  the  last  days.     Behold, 


(  ^liQ  k  Rom.  ii.  5 : 
Ps.  zxxix.  6. 


hire  of  the  labourers  which  have  reaped  down"  your  fields,  'd*u/xSv.|! 
which  is  of  you  kept  back  by  fraud,  *crieth:  and  the  cries  of  ^^*W^-^^ 
them  which  have  reaped  are  entered  into  the  ears  of  '  the  Lord  '  Ro™-  «■  ^ 

5  of  Sabaoth.     Ye  have  lived  in  pleasure  "  on  the  earth,  and  been 
wanton;  ye  have  nourished  your  hearts,  as"  in  a  "*day  ofmjfx.im.'i. 

6  slaughter.     Ye  have  condemned  and  killed  *the  just;"  and^^  nKc^sm.^^ 

o  ^  '  ly^  VII.  5a , 

he  doth  not  resist  you. 


vu.iLx» 


•  corroded  •  to  *®  omit  it  were  ** 

"  mowed  "  delicately  **  The  best  MSS,  omit  as 

"  ye  condemned,  ye  killed  the  just  one 
^*  omit  and,  and  insert  semicolon  after  }msX  one 


in 


Contents.  St  James,  having  warned  his 
readers  against  worldliness,  and  exhorted  them  to 
humility  iDefore  God,  proceeds  to  censure  the  rich 
for  their  forgetfulness  of  their  dependence  upon 
God,  their  proud  confidence  in  their  worldly  plans, 
and  their  arrogant  boasting  as  if  they  were  their 
own  masters ;  he  reminds  them  of  the  brevity  and 
uncertainty  of  life,  and  exhorts  them  to  acknow- 
ledge God  in  their  worldly  transactions,  and  to 
reaUze  His  absolute  power  over  them.  He  then 
apostrophizes  the  ungodly  rich,  and,  like  an  Old 
Testament  prophet,  pronounces  their  doom.  Their 
riches,  their  garments,  their  gold  and  silver  would 
all  perish  ;  they  had  accumulated  treasure  for  the 
day  of  wrath.  Especially  he  mentions  three  crying 
sins  which  drew  upon  them  the  Divine  vengeance  : 
their  injustice  toward  their  labourers,  their  luxury 
and  self-indulgence,  and  their  oppression  of  the 
righteous. 

Ver.  13.  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  and  consider- 
able difficulty  to  whom  this  passage  is  addressed  ; 
whether  jaqies  is  here  addressing  unworthy  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  Church,  who  had  not  yet 
laid  aside  the  Jewish  vices  of  their  unconverted 
state ;  or  whether  he  admonishes  the  oppressors 
of  the  Jewish  Christians,  the  unbelieving  Jews,  the 
ungodly  and  rich  in  this  world.  Three  reasons 
have  been  assigned  in  support  of  the  opinion  that 
unbelievers  are  here  addressed.  I.  The  address 
•Go  to,'  again  repeated  (chap.  v.  i),  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  words  in  the  two  apostrophes 
are  addressed  to  those  without  the  Church.  2. 
Those  addressed  are  not  designated  as  *  brethren,* 
as  is  the  usual  custom  of  St  James,  nor  are  any 
marks  given  to  indicate  that  they  are  Christians. 
3.  Their  ungodly  conduct  is  so  described  that  it 
can  only  be  applicable  to  those  without  the  church, 
and  their  doom  is  pronounced  without  an^  call  to 
repentance.  Others  affirm  that  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  extent  of  moral  corruption  in  the  t  arly 
Church,  and  that  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the 
sacred  writers  to  address  those  who  were  outside 
of  the  Christian  community.  Perhaps  the  most 
correct  opinion  is  to  assume  that  the  first  part  of 
the  passage,  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  chapter,  is  an 
admonition  to  the  worldly  members  of  the  Church ; 
and  that  the  second  part,  commencing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Bfth  chapter,  is  an  apostrophe  to 
the  rich  and   the   ungodly  in  the  world.     The 


passage  is  divided  into  two  distinct  portions,  each 
beginning  with  the  address  '  Go  to ; '  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  conclude  that  the  persons  thus 
similarly  addressed  in  lx)th  paragraphs  were  the 
same.  We  consider,  then,  that  those  here  ad- 
dressed in  the  first  paragraph  were  members  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Go  to,  a  call  to  attention, 
found  only  here  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  next 
chapter. — now :  this  being  the  case ;  an  inference 
from  the  preceding  warning  against  worldliness 
and  presumptuous  confidence. — ye  that  my.  To- 
day or  to-morrow ;  other  manuscripts  read 
*  to-day  and  to-morrow ; '  but  the  difference  in 
meaning  is  slight.— we  will  go  into  bqc^  a  city  : 
literally,  into  this  city  or  the  city  in  the  intention 
of  the  speaker.— and  continue  tiiere  a  year: 
literally,  *  spend  a  year.'  Other  manuscripts  read, 
'  Let  us  go  into  such  a  city,  and  let  us  spend  there 
a  year.'— and  buy  and  sell :  literally,  *  traffic.*— 
and  get  gain.  'ITiere  could  be  nothing  wrong  in 
the  mere  merchandise  ;  the  sin  consisted  m  a 
presumptuous  confidence  in  themselves,  and  in  a 
want  of  realization  of  their  dependence  on  God. 
The  practice  referred  to  is  still  very  common  in 
the  East.  Merchants  journey  to  some  distant  citv 
with  their  stock  of  goods,  and  continue  there  until 
the  whole  is  disposed  of. 

Ver.  14.  Whereas  ye  know  not  what  shall  be 
on  the  morrow.  You  are  ignorant  of  what  shall 
happen  to  you  ;  your  health  and  lives  are  not  at 
your  own  disposal.  Compare  the  similar  thought 
in  Proverbs  :  *  Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow  ;  for 
thou  knowest  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth ' 
(Prov.  xxvii.  i). — For  what  is  yonr  lifel  It  is 
even  a  vaponr.  llie  best  manuscripts  read,  •  Ye 
are  even  a  vapour ; '  and  this  is  a  more  lively  and 
graphic  form  of  expression.  Ye  are  a  mere  vapour ; 
a  smoke,  or  an  exhalation  from  the  ground. — that 
appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and  then  yanisheth 
away.  A  metaphor  peculiar  to  St.  James  in  the 
Scriptures  ;  and,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  there 
is  hardly  a  finer  image  in  any  author  of  the  un- 
certainty, the  brevity,  and  the  vanity  of  human 
life.  We  are  but  as  a  smoke  which  is  only  seen 
to  vanish  ;  a  vapour  which  rises  from  me  ground 
at  dawn,  and  disappears  long  before  noon-day. 
A  somewhat  similar  image  is  employed  in  the 
Book  of  Wisdom  :  *  Our  names  shall  be  forgotten 
in  time,   and  no  man  shall  have  our  works  in 
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remembrance,  and  oar  life  shall  pass  away  as  the 
trace  of  a  cloud,  and  shall  be  dispersed  as  a  mist 
that  is  driven  away  with  the  beams  of  the  sun,  and 
overcome  with  the  heat  thereof  (Wis<lom  ii.  4). 
Elsewhere  in  Scripture  the  brevity  of  human  life 
is  compared  to  a  shadow  that  declineth,  or  to  the 
fading  of  the  flowers.  Such  is  the  vanity  of  life ; 
we  appear  as  a  flash,  and  then  are  swallowed  up 
in  darkness. 

Ver.  15.  For  that  ye  ought  to  say:  literally, 
'instead  of  your  saying.'  This  verse  is  directly 
connected  with  the  13th,  and  the  14th  verse 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  parenthesis.     Ye  say, 

*  To-day  or  to-morrow  we  shall  go  into  such  a  city ; ' 
instead  of  saying,  *  If  the  Lord  will.*  Ye  assert 
your  self-dependence,  instead  of  humbly  acknow- 
ledging your  dependence  on  God. — If  the  Lord 
will  Compare  with  this  expression  of  dependence 
the  words  of  St.  Paul :  *  I  will  return  again  to  you, 
if  God  will*  (Acts  xviii.  21);  *I  will  come  to 
you  shortly,  if  the   Lord  will*  (i  Cor.  iv.   19); 

*  I  trust  to  tarry  a  while  with  you,  if  the  Lord 
permit '  (i  Cor.  xvi.  7).— we  shall  live  and  do  this 
or  that.  The  words  may  be  rendered,  *  If  the 
Lord  will  and  we  live,  we  shall  do  this  or  that.' 
But  our  version  i?  better,  as  both  the  living  and 
the  doing  are  made  dependent  on  God.  The 
meaning  being  precisely  the  same  as  our  common 
phrase  :  *  God  willing  {Deo  vo/mte),  I  shall  do  so 
and  so.*  We  must,  however,  beware  of  allowing 
this  expression  of  dependence  to  degenerate  into  a 
mere  form,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case ;  it  must 
be  the  real  feeling  of  our  heart.  We  must  not 
only  acknowledge  in  words,  but  deeply  realize  our 
dependence  on  God. 

Ver.  16.  But,  in  contrast  to  this  spirit  of 
dependence  on  God ;  instead  of  acknowledging 
God  in  all  your  ways.— now,  as  matters  now 
stand ;  as  is  actually  the  case. — ye  rejoice,  literally 
•ye  glory,*  in  your  boastings,  in  your  vauntings, 
in  your  vainglory.  Ye  take  a  pleasure  in  this 
arrogant  and  presumptuous  spirit,  as  if  you  were 
your  absolute  masters.  By  their  boastings  is  to  be 
understood  not  so  much  their  vain  talking,  as  their 
confident  and  groundless  reliance  on  their  own 
health  and  life  ;  in  short,  a  presumptuous  reliance 
on  themselves.  Ye  rejoice  not  in  the  Lord,  as  ye 
•ought  to  do  as  Christians  ;  but  in  your  own  vaunt- 
ings.—all  such  rejoicing,  or  glorying,  is  evil,  is 
sinful  and  wrong.  It  is  rebellion  against  God — 
casting  ofTyour  dependence  upon  Him.  Nothing 
is  so  hateful  to  God  as  a  proud  and  arrogant 
spirit. 

Ver.  17.  Therefore :  not  a  mere  general 
inference  drawn  from  what  St.  James  has  said  in 
the  previous  part  of  his  Epistle,  but  a  particular 
inference  drawn  from  this  spirit  of  vain  boasting. 
— to  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good  :  not  to  be 
limited  to  mere  benevolent  actions,  '  knoweth  to 
do  good  works,*  but  to  embrace  our  whole  moral 
conduct — *  knoweth  to  do  what  is  right : '  *  good  * 
here  is  opposed  to  what  is  sinful  and  wrong. — and 
doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin.  The  omission  of 
good  is  undoubtedly  a  sin,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mission of  evil.  We  have  here  the  statement  of 
an  important  principle,  which  is  susceptible  ot 
endless  applications.  The  application  in  the 
present  case  appears  to  be  as  follows  :  You  have 
the  unquestionable  knowledge  of  the  uncertainty 
of  life ;  you  know  that  it  is  your  duty  to  realize  your 
dependence  on  God  ;  if  then  you  do  not  do  so,  it 
you  act  as  if  you  were  your  own  masters^  to  you 


it  is  sin.  You  know  the  right  snd  do  the  wrong, 
and  therefore  are  convicted  of  sin.  (Compare 
John  ix.  41.) 

Chap.  v.  i.  Go  to  now.  Whoever  may 
be  the  persons  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  we  consider  that  the  rich  who  are 
here  addressed  were  unbelieving  and  wicked 
men  not  belonging  to  the  Christian  community. 
Some  indeed  consider  that  they  are  rich 
Christians ;  ^  but  the  crime  charged  upon  them 
of  condemning  and  killing  the  just  cannot  be 
applicable  to  believers.  Hence,  Slier  correctly 
remarks  :  '  The  rich  men,  whom  St.  James  must 
here  mean,  are  those  already  mentioned  in  chap, 
ii.  6,  7:  those  who  practised  violence  on  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  the  confessors  of  the  Lord  of 
glory,  and  blasphemed  that  good  name  by  which 
they  were  called.  To  them  St.  James  predicts, 
as  a  prophet  and  in  the  style  of  the  old  prophets, 
the  impending  judgment  to  which  Jerusalem  was 
doomed,  the  desolation  of  the  land,  and  all  the 
misery  which  he,  like  the  Lord  Himself,  speaks 
of  as  His  coming  to  judgment  and  salvation.'  It 
has  also  been  disputed  whether  we  have  here  a 
pure  and  unmixed  denunciation  of  evil,  or  a  call 
to  repentance.  Certainly  there  is  in  the  words 
no  invitation  to  repentance,  but  a  mere  declaration 
of  vengeance.  'They  are  mistaken,*  observes 
Calvin,  *  who  consider  that  St.  James  here 
exhorts  the  rich  to  repentance.  It  seems  to  be 
a  simple  denunciation  of  God's  judgment,  by 
which  he  meant  to  terrify  them,  without  giving 
them  any  hope  of  pardon,  for  all  that  he  says 
tends  only  to  despair.*  But  this  must  not  be 
too  absolutely  assumed,  for  we  learn  in  the  case 
of  Nineveh  that  all  God*s  denunciations  are 
likewise  exhortations  to  repentance. — ye  rich 
men :  to  be  taken  literally,  rich  in  worldly 
wealth :  the  same  who  were  formerly  mentioned 
as  the  oppressors  of  believers  (Jas.  ii.  6,  7). 
The  allusion  is  not  to  rich  men  as  a  class,  but  to 
the  unbelieving  rich.  The  words  are  applicable 
to  all  the  rich  who  are  living  without  God  in  the' 
world  ;  and  certainly  the  rich  are  under  a  peculiar 
temptation  of  setting  their  aflections  upon  the 
things  of  this  world.  Riches  are  too  frequently 
an  obstacle  to  salvation,  a  weight  which  prevents 
the  soul  soaring  upwards  to  heaven. — weep  and 
howl  for  your  miseries :  literally,  '  weep,  howling 
over  your  miseries.'  —  that  shall  come  upon 
you  :  literally,  '  that  are  coming  upon  you.*  The 
miseries  here  referred  to  are  those  which  shall 
precede  or  occur  at  the  advent  of  the  Lord  ;  and 
also,  as  in  our  Lord'.s  prophecy,  those  which 
occurred  during  the  Jewish  war,  then  close  at 
hand,  miseries  which  were  typical  of  those  which 
would  occur  at  the  advent.  These  miseries  in 
the  Jewish  war  fell  heavily  upon  the  rich.  They 
as  a  class  belonged  to  the  moderate  party,  who, 
having  much  to  lose,  wished  to  avoid  a  war  with 
the  Romans  and  therefore  were  especially 
persecuted  by  the  Jewish  zealots,  who  became 
the  ruling  party.  Nor  were  these  miseries 
confined  to  the  Jews  in  Judea,  but  embraced  the 
Jews  of  the  dispersion — *the  twelve  tribes, 
scattered  abroad.'  There  was  at  that  time  a  general 
attack  upon  the  Jews  throughout  the  world.  '  St. 
James,'  observes  Bishop  Wordsworth,  Mike  a 
Christian  Jeremiah,  is  uttering  a  Divine  prophecy 
of  the  woes  that  are  coming  on  Jerusalem  and  the 
Jews  throughout  the  world.' 

^  So  Erdmann. 
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Ver.  2.  Your  xiohes  are  cormpted.  We  have 
here  a  description  of  the  doom  that  was  to  befall 
the  rich.  Your  riches,  in  which  you  prided 
yourselves,  and  in  which  you  trusted,  will  be 
taken  from  you.  Some  suppose,  on  account  of 
the  term  *  corrupted,'  that  riches  in  grain  are  to 
be  understood,  which  are  liable  to  corruption  ;  but 
this  is  refining  too  much  :  the  word  *  corrupted  ' 
is  evidently  a  figurative  term  used  to  denote  the 
perishable  nature  of  the  riches.  The  fact  is 
stated,  in  a  prophetical  manner,  in  the  past  tense, 
as  having  already  occurred — *your  riches  are 
corrupted,'  denoting  the  certain  and  impending 
nature  of  the  calamity. — and  your  garmente  are 
moth-eaten.  The  general  idea  of  'riches'  is 
here  specialized  as  consisting  in  garments  and  in 
treasure — silver  and  gold.  Among  the  Orientals 
garments  still  often  constitute  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  riches  (compare  Matt,  vl  19 ; 
Acts  XX.  33). 

Ver.  3.  Your  gold  and  yonr  silver :  the  other 
treasures  in  which  their  riches  consisted. — ia 
cankered :  corroded,  eaten  through  with  rust. 
Literally,  gold  and  silver  do  not  contract  rust, 
and  hence  various  explanations  have  been  given, 
as,  for  example,  vessels  plated  with  gold  ;  but 
such  explanations  are  childish  :  the  expression 
may  well  be  employed  to  denote  the  perishable 
nature  of  money. — and  the  nut  of  them  shtLJl 
be  a  witness  against  yon  :  literally,  '  shall  be  a 
testimony  to  you.'  Some  render  this  :  the  rust 
which  you  have  allowed  to  accumulate  on  them 
from  want  of  use  shall  testify  against  you  in  the 
judgment  as  an  evidence  of  your  parsimony 
and  sinful  hoarding.  Thus  Neander  :  '  As  their 
unused  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  are  devoureil 
by  rust,  so  this  will  be  a  witness  against  them, 
their  guilt  being  apparent  from  this,  that  what 
they  should  have  used  for  the  advantage  of  others, 
they  have  suffered  by  want  of  use  to  be  corrupted.' 
But  such  a  meaning  is  contrary  to  the  context :  it 
is  of  the  destruction  of  the  rich  that  St.  James 
here  speaks,  not  of  the  evidence  of  their  crime. 
Hence,  then,  the  meaning  is  :  the  rust  of  them 
shall  be  a  testimony  to  your  destruction  ;  the  like 
destruction  shall  befall  you  which  befalls  your  gold 
and  silver.  —  and  shall  eat  yonr  flesh :  the 
reference  being  not  to  the  destruction  of  the  body 
by  care,  to  the  corroding  nature  of  riches,  but  to 
the  infliction  of  the  Divine  judgment. — as  it  were 
Are :  fire  being  the  emblem  of  judgment :  like 
fire  shall  the  rust  eat  your  flesh.  So  also  we 
speak  of  the  devouring  fire.  '  The  Lord  shall 
swallow  them  up  in  1 1  is  wrath,  and  the  fire  shall 
devour  them'  (Ps.  xxi.  9). — ^Ye  have  heaped 
treasure  togeUier.  Some  render  this :  '  Ye 
have  accumulated  treasures  of  wrath  for  the  day 
of  judgment,'  similar  to  the  words  of  St  Paul : 
*  Thou  treasurest  up  unto  thyself  wrath  against  the 
day  of  wrath '  (Rom.  ii.  5).  But  for  this  meaning 
the  words  '  of  wrath '  have  to  be  supplied.  It  is 
best  to  render  it :  Ye  have  heaped  together  treasure 
for  destruction  ;  treasure  which  shall  perish. — 
for,  or  in,  the  last  days :  not  in  the  last  days  of 
your  life  ;  but  either  in  the  days  that  shall  precede 
the  coming  of  Christ,  or  in  the  last  days  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  when  those  awful  judgments 
threatened  by  the  prophets  and  predicted  by 
Tesus  Christ  will  be  poured  out  upon  the  un- 
believing and  ungodly  Jews.  We  must  not  forget 
that  it  is  to  Jews  that  St.  James  writes ;  and  '  the 
last  days  *  is  a  Jewish  expression  for  the  age  of 
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the  Messiah,  and  hence  is  fitly  employed  by  the 
sacred  writers  to  denote  the  end  of  the  Jewish 
economy.  The  zealots  during  the  Jewish  war 
regarded  it  as  a  crime  to  be  rich,  and  their 
insatiable  avarice  induced  them  to  search  into  the 
houses  of  the  rich,  and  to  murder  their  inmates. 

Ver.  4.  Now  follows  a  statement  of  the  sins  of 
the  rich  on  account  of  which  they  are  punished. 
Three  sins  are  mentioned — injustice,  luxury,  and 
oppression.  The  first  sin  mentioned  is  injustice. 
Behold,  the  hire  of  the  labourers  who  have 
reaped  down  yonr  fields,  which  is  of  yon  kept 
back  by  frand.  Some  connect  the  words  *of 
you '  with  *  crieth ' — •  crieth  from  you  ;  *  but  our 
version  is  admissible,  and  the  more  simple.  In 
the  law  of  Moses,  it  was  expressly  forbidden  to 
keep  back  the  wages  of  hirea  labourers :  '  Thou 
shaft  not  defraud  thy  neighbour,  neither  rob  him ; 
the  wages  of  him  that  is  hired  shall  not  abide  with 
thee  all  night  until  the  morning'  (Lev.  xix.  13). 
And  again:  'Thou  shalt  not  oppress  an  hired 
servant  that  is  poor  and  needy.  At  his  day  thon 
shalt  give  him  nis  hire,  neither  shall  the  sun  go 
down  upon  it;  for  he  is  poor,  and  setteth  his 
heart  upon  it :  lest  he  cry  against  thee  unto  the 
Lord,  and  it  be  sin  unto  thee'  (Deut.  xxiv.  14, 15). 
^Hsrieth :  that  is,  for  assistance  to  the  defrauded, 
or  rather  for  vengeance  on  the  defrauders ;  like 
as  Abel's  blood  crieth  unto  God  (Gen.  iv.  10). 
Compare  with  this  the  words  of  Malachi,  which 
some  suppose  St.  James  had  here  in  view  :  *  I  will 
be  a  swift  witness  against  those  that  oppress  the 
hireling  in  his  wages,  the  widow  and  the  father- 
less,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts*  (Mai.  iii.  5).— and 
the  cries  of  them  that  have  reaped  are  entered 
into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth.  An  Old 
Testament  title  of  God,  generally  translated  in  our 
version,  'The  Lord  of  hosts.' ^  It  is  only  used 
here  in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  highly  appro- 
priate, as  it  was  an  expression  familiar  to  the 
Jewish  Christians.  In  Rom.  ix.  29,  it  occurs  as 
a  quotation  from  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.  It  is 
expressive  of  the  power  of  God ;  as,  being  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  He  has  all  agencies  at  His  com- 
mand, and  therefore  is  able  to  respond  to  the 
cries  of  the  oppressed. 

Ver.  5.  The  second  sin  is  luxury  or  self-indul- 
gence. Ye  have  lived  in  pleasure  on  the  earth^ 
and  been  wanton— revelled.  The  Jews  at  this 
time  were  especially  addicted  to  luxury  and  de- 
bauchery.—ye  have  nourished  yonr  hearts^  that 
is,  ^ouiselves,  as  in  a  day  of  slaughter.  The 
conjunction  '  as '  is  omitted  in  the  best  manuscripts. 
Various  meanings  have  been  given  to  this  expres- 
sion. Some  suppose  that  it  denotes  a  day  of 
feasting,  indicative  of  the  luxurious  living  of  the 
rich ;  but  the  omission  of  the  particle  of  compari- 
son '  as '  is  opposed  to  this  meaning,  and  besides 
it  would  be  a  mere  repetition  of  the  previous 
clause.  Others  think  that  it  denotes  the  careless- 
ness and  infatuation  of  these  revellers ;  that  they 
were  like  cattle  which  graze  and  feed,  on  the  very 
day  of  their  slaughter,  utterlv  unaware  of  their 
danger  ;  the  day  of  slaughter  being  here  regarded 
as  the  day  of  God's  vengeance.  Perhaps  the 
correct  meaning  is :  You  have  nourished  your- 
selves like  fed  beasts  prepared  for  the  slaughter. 
Thus  Neander :  '  As  the  ox  is  fattened  which  is 
led  to  the  slaughter,  so  have  ye  by  your  devotion 
to  the  service  of  your  lusts,  and  by  enjoying  your- 

l  The  Septtisigint  generally  render  the  phrase  by  'Al- 
mighty : '  oonpare  Rev.  iv.  8. 
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selves  in  all  security,  made  yourselves  ripe  for  the  non-resistance  of  Christ,  as  the  verb  is  not  in  the 

impending  judgment.'  past,  but  in  the  present  tense.     Some,  indeed, 

Ver.  6.  The  third  sin  is  the  oppression  or  per-  suppose  that  the  words  denote    *  God  doth  not 

secution  of  the  righteous.     Te  mive  oondemiied  r^ist  you  :  *  that,  as  a  punishment  for  their  crime 

and  killed  the  just,  or  the  just  one — the  just  in  killing  Christ,  God  withdrew  from  them  His 

man,  as  the  word  'just*  is  in  the  singular.    These  Spirit;   His  Spirit  no  longer  strove  with  them, 

words  have  been  usually  referred  to  the  condem-  But  such  a  meaning  is  far-fetched.    Others  read  it 

nation  and  execution  of  our  Lord  by  the  Jews.^  as  a  question :   *  And  doth  He,  that  is,  GoJ,  not 

He  is  pre-eminently  the  Just  One ;  and  this  api^ears  resist  you  ?  *     We  prefer  the  other  interpretation, 

from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  be  a  common  that  by  the  just  one  is  meant  just  men  in  general, 

appellation  of  our  Lord  in  the  primitive  Church,  an  individual  being  taken  to  represent  the  class, 

and  perhaps  also  of  the  Messiah  among  the  Jews.  Christ  was  the  most  flagrant,  but  not  the  only 

His  murder  is  ever  represented  as  the  crowning  example  of  their  killing  the  just.     Stephen  fell  a 

sin  of  the  Jewish  nation.     Thus  St.  Peter  accuses  prey  to  the  fury  of  the  Jews,  and  many  more  whose 

the  Jews  of  having  denied  the  Holy  One  and  the  names  are  unrecorded  ;   and   the  writer  of  this 

Just  and  of  killing  the  Prince  of  life  (Acts  iii.  14);  Epistle,  who  also  was  called  the  Ju^t,  was  afier- 

and  with  the  same  crime  does  the  martyr  Stephen  wards  an  instance  of  the  fact  here  stated,  '  Ve  have 

charge  his   accusers :   *  Your  fathers  have  slain  condemned  and   killed  the  just   one.' — and  he, 

them  which  showed  before  of  the  coming  of  the  that  is,  Christ,  if  the  expression,  the  Just  One,  is 

Just  One,  of  whom  ye  have  now  been  the  litrayers  restricted  to  Him,  though  the  present  tense  of  the 

and    murderers*   (Acts  vii.    52).      And  so  also  verbis  .somewhat  opposed  to  (his  meaning;  or  the 

Justin  Martyr  says  :  *  Ye  have  killed  the  Just  One,  just  man,  used  generally. — doth  not  reaiBt  yon, 

and  before   Him   the   prophets.'      But   there  is  referring  either  to  the  patience  with  which  Christ 

nothing  in  the  context  to  indicate  this,  and  the  endured  His  sufferings,  or  to  the  patience  of  just 

words  which  follow,  '  He  doth  not  resist  you,'  are  men  in  general.     There  is  here  a  tacit  reference 

adverse  to  this  meaning  :  they  cannot  refer  to  the  to  the  vengeance  of  God,  who  adopts  the  cause  of 

1  So  Lange,  Basset,  Deaa  Scott  the  just 


Chapter  V.    7-2a 
Various  Admonitions, 


7  TDE  patient  therefore,  brethren,  unto  *the   coming  of  the  «•  Tht8.fi.  1. 
JD     Lord.     Behold,  the  husbandman  waiteth  for  the  precious 

fruit  of  the  earth,  and  hath  long  patience  for  it,  until  he  *  receive 

8  *  the  early  and  latter  rain.     Be  ye  also  patient;  stablish  your  *J^"^^«h; 

9  hearts:  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  ^draweth  nigh.*     Grudge  ^l^^s*****'^ 
not'  one  against  another,  brethren,  ^'lest  ye  be  condemned : *    fpiJi;.^'. 

10  behold,    the    Judge   .standeth   '  before   the   door.      Take,   my  ^Mat-xx^s; 
brethren,  the  prophets,  who  have  spoken  in  the  name  of  the    *^«^- »"•«>• 
Lord,  for  an  example  of  ^suffering*  affliction,  and  of  patience. /Act« vii  sa. 

11  Behold,  we  count  them  ^  happy  •  which  endure.     Ye  have  heard  rMat.v.ia,i3. 
of  *  the  patience  of  Job,  and  have  seen  the  '  end  of  the  Lord ;  ^E^k^^w-V 
that'  the  Lord  is  very  pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercy.  •Jobxiii.  12. 

12  But  above  all  things,  my  brethren,  *  swear  not,  neither  by  *Mat.v.34-37; 
heaven,  neither  by  the  earth,  neither  by  any  other  oath :  but 

let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay,  nay;    'lest  ye  fall  into  /Ex.xx.7. 

13  condemnation."     Is  any  among  you  afflicted.?  let  him  pray. 

14  Is  any  *"  merry  ?  •  let  him  *  sing  psalms.**^     Is  any  sick  among '^Acuxxvii 
you?  let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church;  and  let  them  -ActsxvLas. 
pray  over  him,  *  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  "lu^T"'^* 

IsslLA. 

^  being  patient  over  it,  until  it  *  is  near  •  Murmur  not 

*  judged  •  omit  suffering  •  blessed  ^  how  that 

•  under  judgment  •  cheerful  ^^  let  him  praise 
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IS  Lord :  and  ^  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,"  and  the 
Lord  shall  raise  him  up  ;  and  ^  if  he  have  committed  sins,  they 

i6  shall  be  forgiven  him.  Confess  >'^wr  faults  one  to  another,  and 
pray  one  for  another,  that  ye  may  be  healed.     The  effectual 

17  fervent  prayer  "  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much.  Elias  was 
a  man  ''subject  to  like  passions  as  we  are,  and  he  prayed 
earnestly  that  it  '  might  not  rain  ;  and  it  rained  not  on  the 

18  earth  by  the  space  of  '  three  years  and  six  months.  And  he 
prayed  again,  and  *  the  heaven  gave  rain,  and  the  earth  brought 
forth  her  fruit. 

19  Brethren,  if  any  of  you  do  err"  from  the  truth,  and  one 

20  convert  him ;  let  him  know,  that  he  which  converteth  the 
sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way  shall  save  a  soul  from  death, 
and  shall  ^'hide'^  a  multitude  of  sins. 


*^  the  sick  man 
i»  be  seduced 


^*  The  earnest  prayer 
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Contents.  St.  James  concludes  his  Epistle 
with  a  variety  of  admonitioDS.  He  first  exhorts 
his  readers  to  patience ;  they  are  to  exercise  for- 
bearance toward  their  oppressors  and  tnist  toward 
God,  being  comforted  by  the  thought  of  the  ncar- 
ne-is  of  the  advent  of  the  Lord.  Meanwhile  they 
are  to  possess  their  hearts  in  patience ;  not  to 
indulge  in  murmuring,  discontent,  and  sinful 
censuring ;  but  to  take  the  prophets  for  examples 
of  patient  suffering ;  especially  in  the  case  of  Job 
they  had  a  remarkable  example  of  extreme  sutter- 
ings,  and  of  a  happy  issue  out  of  thenL  Next  he 
cautions  them  against  swearing;  in  their  inter- 
course  with  one  another,  their  simple  word  is  to 
be  sufficient.  He  then  recommends  to  them 
prayer ;  whether  they  were  in  sorrow  or  in  joy, 
they  were  to  cultivate  a  devotional  spirit ;  if  in 
sickness,  they  were  to  send  for  the  elders  of  the 
church,  and  to  use  those  remedies  which  the  Lord 
had  prescribed ;  they  were  to  exercise  mutual 
confession  and  prayer  that  they  might  be  restored; 
and  as  an  instance  of  the  efficacy  of  earnest  prayer, 
he  adverts  to  Elijah,  who  by  prayer  opened  and 
shut  the  floodgates  of  heaven.  He  then  concludes, 
and  sums  up  his  Epistle  with  an  exhortation  to 
aim  at  the  conversion  of  the  erring,  holding  out  to 
them  the  unspeakable  blessing  which  results  from 
converting  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways. 

Ver.  7.  The  connection  with  the  preceding 
paragraph  is  obvious  and  direct.  St.  James, 
having  pronounced  the  doom  of  the  rich  oppres- 
sors, now  proceeds  to  comfort  the  oppressed.— Be 
patient :  literally,  *  Be  long-suffiering ;  *  an  exhorta- 
tion both  to  forbearance  toward  their  oppressors, 
and  to  a  trustful  waiting  on  God  for  deliverance. 
Their  patience  must  not  be  short-lived,  but  en- 
during.— ^therefore :  an  inference  from  what 
precedes ;  seeing  that  there  is  a  day  of  vengeance 
-when  the  unbelieving  and  ungodly  rich  will  be 
punished  for  their  injustice,  luxury,  and  oppres- 
sion, and  consequently  a  day  of  deliverance  to 
them. — ^brethren.  St.  James  having,  in  the  spirit 
of  an  Old  Testament  prophet,  apostrophized  the 
ungodly  rich  who  were  outside  the  Church,  now 
returns  to  his  readers,  the  Jewish  Christians,  his 


brethren  both  in  the  flesh  and  in  the  spirit  — 
unto  the  ooming  of  the  Lord:  until  this  period 
continue  to  exercise  long  -  suflering.  What  is 
wrong  will  then  be  redressed;  what  is  evil  will 
then  be  removed.  The  night  may  be  dark  and 
lonely ;  but  the  longest  night  comes  to  a  close. 
By  the  Lord  here  is  meant  Christ,  according  to 
the  analogy  of  Scripture,  and  the  general  expecta- 
tion of  the  coming  of  Christ  by  believers  (2  Thess. 
ii.  I,  2).  Though  St.  James  applies  the  title 
'Lord*  chiefly  to  God,  yet  he  had  previously 
applied  it  to  Christ  (Jas.  ii.  i).  Two  different 
meanings  have  been  attached  to  the  phrase 
'coming  of  the  Lord.*  Some  understand  by  it 
the  coming  of  Christ  in  spirit  to  destroy  Jerusalem, 
when  the  Romans  were  employed  as  the  instru- 
ments of  His  vengeance  upon  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  and  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
previous  verses.  Others,  wiih  greater  probability, 
understand  by  it  His  coming  in  person  to  judge 
the  world,  or  what  is  usually  termed  the  second 
advent.  How  far  the  sacred  writers  distinguished 
between  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
future  judgment— the  type  and  the  antitype — we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  St.  James,  ac- 
cording to  his  usual  custom,  illustrates  the 
necessity  of  patience  by  an  example  taken  from 
natural  life,  that  of  the  husbandman  waiting  for 
the  harvest.— Behold,  the  husbandman  waateih 
for  the  precious  fruit  of  the  earth,  anl  hath 
long  patience  for  it,  until  he  receive  the  early 
and  latter  rain.  The  early  and  latter  rain  are 
often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  essential 
for  the  production  of  the  harvest :  *  I  will  give 
you  the  rain  in  his  due  season,  the  first  rain  and  the 
latter  rain,  that  thou  mayest  gather  in  thy  com, 
and  thy  wine,  and  thine  oil '  (Deut.  xi.  14).  The 
early  rain  was  the  autumnal  showers,  which  fell 
from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  end  of 
November,  and  prepared  the  ground  for  the  seed. 
The  latter  rain  was  the  spring  showers,  which 
fell  in  March  and  April,  and  were  necessary  for 
the  ripening  of  the  crops. 

Ver.  8.  Be  ye  also  patient :  as  well  as  the 
husbandman ;    in    this    imitate    his    example. — 
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stabliflh  your  hearts:  possess  your  souls  in 
patience ;  '  be  ye  stedfast  and  immoveable.' 
'  Not  the  wenk,  but  the  strong  hearts  are  qualified 
to  cherish  patience'  (Huther).  We  need  strength 
of  mind  to  be  patient ;  endurance  is  an  evidence 
of  strength.  —  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
draweth  nigh :  the  Lord  is  near ;  His  coming  to 
execute  vengeance  on  your  oppressors,  and  to 
reward  your  patience,  is  close  at  iiand.  'Lest 
any/  observes  Calvin,  'should  object,  and  say 
that  the  lime  of  deliverance  was  too  long  delayed, 
he  obviates  this  objection,  and  says.  The  Lord 
was  at  hand,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  The 
coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh.*  Here,  also, 
two  different  interpretations  are  given :  some 
referring  this  phrase  to  Christ's  coming  in  spirit 
to  destroy  Jerusalem,  and  which  was  close  at 
hand ;  and  others  referring  it  to  His  coming  to 
judge  the  world — to  the  second  advent,  properly 
so  called.  We  give  the  preference  to  this  latter 
view,  as  the  natural  meaning  of  the  words.  But, 
it  is  asked,  how  can  St.  James  say  that  Christ's 
second  coming  draweth  nigh?  home  solve  the 
difficulty  by  saying  that  it  was  so  in  the  sight  of 
God,  with  whom  *  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years,' 
and  that  faith  enabled  believers  to  see  things  as 
God  saw  them.  But  St.  Tames  mentions  this 
coming  for  the  comfort  of  the  oppressed,  and 
therefore  he  must  allude  to  a  coming  in  their  esti- 
mation near  at  hand.  Others  refer  it  to  the  then 
general  expectation  of  the  Lord's  advent.  Be- 
lievers were  then  taught  to  live  in  constant 
expectation  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  This 
event  was  indeed  shroud^  in  uncertainty,  and 
our  Lord  refused  to  give  any  revelation  as  to  its 
time  (Acts  i.  7) ;  but  it  was  not  by  the  primitive 
Church  regarded,  as  it  is  by  us,  as  far  removed 
into  the  distant  future,  and  as  wholly  improbable 
to  happen  in  their  days,  but  as  an  occurrence 
which  might  any  time  take  place — even  before 
that  generation  had  passed  away.  '  The  longing 
of  the  apostolic  Church  **  hasted  unto  "  the  coming 
of  the  Lord.  All  Christian  time  appx:ared  only 
as  the  point  of  transition  to  the  eternal,  and  thus 
as  something  passing  quickly  away'  (Neander). 
Hence  the  exhortations  of  the  sacred  writers : 
*  Let  your  moderation,'  says  St.  Paul,  *be  known 
unto  all  men ;  the  Lord  is  at  hand'  (Phil.  iv.  5). 
'The  end  of  all  things,*  says  St.  Peter,  *is  at 
hand ;  be  ye  therefore  sober,  and  watch  unto 
prayer'  (i  Pet.  iv.  7). 

Ver.  9.  Grudge  not.  The  Greek  verb  means 
to  sigh  or  groan;  it  is  here  rendered  'grudge,' 
because  that  word  in  Old  English  signified  to 
murmur  or  repine.  Hence  *  murmur  not  ;*  be  not 
impatient.  I'his  refers  not  so  much  to  the  feeling 
of  envy — *be  not  envious  to  each  other' — as  to 
impatience  and  irritability  of  temper,  which  are 
often  the  effects  of  severe  or  protracted  trials.  It 
requires  great  grace  to  avoid  all  murmuring  and 
petulance  in  suffering;  especially  it  is  a  difficult 
attainment  calmly  to  endure  great  pain  ;  but  God 
giveth  more  grace.— one  against  another,  brethren 
— murmuring  gives  rise  to  mutual  recrimination. — 
leet  ye  be  condemned,  or  judged.  Their  mur- 
muring against  their  brethren  led  them  to  find 
fault  with  them,  and  thus  to  accuse  them  falsely  ; 
and  this  exposed  them  to  the  righteous  judgment 
of  God,  who  is  the  Avenger  of  all  those  who  are 
wrongly  condemned.  There  is  here  one  of  those 
manifest  references  in  this  Epistle  to  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  (see  Introduction).     The  sentiment 


is  precisely  similar  to  the  maxim  of  our  Lord  : 
'Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged  *  (Matt.  vii.  i). 
—Behold,  the  Judge  standeth  before  the  door. 
The  near  approach  of  the  great  unerring  Judge 
should  cause  us  to  suspend  our  judgments.  This 
phrase  is  evidently  equivalent  to  *  The  coming  of 
the  Lord  draweth  nigh,*  and  therefore  by  the 
fudge  we  are  to  understand  Christ.  Christ  is  at 
hand  ;  He  is  even  at  the  door,  ready  to  render  to 
every  man  according  to  his  works.  '  Before  the 
door,'  denoting  the  nearness  of  the  advent.  Com- 
pare Matt.  xxiv.  33  :  '  Likewise,  when  ye  shall 
see  all  these  things,  know^  that  it  is  near,  even  at 
the  door.*  In  a  different  sense,  in  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  but  still  denoting  nearness,  Christ  is 
represented  as  before  the  door  :  '  Behold,  I  stand 
at  the  door  and  knock'  (Rev.  iii.  20).  St.  James 
had  previously  exhorted  believers  to  patience  in 
the  endurance  of  trials  by  the  consideration  of  this 
nearness  of  the  advent ;  now  he  warns  them  by  the 
same  consideration  against  all  murmuring  and  rash 
judgment  of  each  other. 

Ver.  10.  Take,  my  brethren,  the  prophets  who 
have  spoken  in  the  name  of  the  Lord— namely, 
the  Old  Testament  prophets,  the  inspired  mes- 
sengers of  God.— for  an  example.  It  is  an 
argument  for  patience  in  affliction  that  our  suffer- 
ings are  not  peculiar,  but  that  others  have  likewise 
suffered,  especially  those  eminent  for  holiness. — 
of  suffering  afliiction,  or  rather,  simply  'of 
affliction.' — and  of  patience ;  not  to  be  weakened, 
as  if  it  were  a  Hebraism,  'for  an  example  of 
patient  affliction.'  The  prophets  were  examples 
both  of  affliction  and  of  patience  ;  their  affliciions 
were  greater  than  ours,  and  therefore  the  patience 
with  which  they  endured  them  was  so  much  the 
more  commendable  and  worthy  of  imitation. 
Examples  of  affliction  are  not  hard  to  find  ;  we 
have  only  to  open  our  eyes,  and  we  shall  see  greater 
sufferers  than  ourselves  ;  but  examples  both  of 
affliction  and  of  patience  are  rarer,  yet,  thank  God, 
they  also  may  be  found.  We  can  now  take  for 
examples  not  only  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  the  saints  of  the  New  ;  and  there  are  a 
sufficient  number  of  such  to  console  us  in  our 
sufferings,  and  to  encourage  us  to  a  patient  con« 
fidence  in  God. 

Ver.  II.  Behold,  we  count.  St.  James  here 
speaks  of  this  not  as  his  own  judgment,  but  as  the 
judgment  of  all  Christians,  it  may  be  of  all  right- 
thinking  men. — them  happy  which  endure: 
literally,  '  blessed  that  endure  ;  *  that  is  not  merely 
who  are  in  a  state  of  suffering,  but  who  exercise 
patience  in  their  sufferings,  who  endure  unto  the 
end.  Such  are  blessed  :  God  will  not  leave  their 
patience  unrewarded.  Here  we  have  another 
reference  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  as  the 
sufferings  to  which  St.  James  primarily  alludes 
arose  from  persecution  :  *  Blessed  are  they  which 
are  persecuted  for  righteousness!  sike  ;  for  theirs 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Rejoice  and  be  ex- 
ceeding glad,  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven  : 
for  so  pereecuted  they  the  propliets  which  were 
before  you '  (Matt.  v.  10,  12).— Ye  have  heard  of 
the  patiense  of  Job.  Job  is  here  adduced  as  a 
special  example  ;  because  he  was  the  most  re- 
markable instance  both  of  affliction  and  of  patience 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  patience  of  Job 
appears  to  have  .  been  a  proverbial  expression 
among  the  Jews  ;  it  is  alluded  to  in  the  apocr^'phal 
book  of  Tobit  (chap.  ii.  12).  No  doubt  Job  was 
frequently  guilty  of  impatient  utterances  ;  but  this 
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is  only  a  proof  that  the  purest  virtue  is  not  free 
from  blemish,  and  on  the  whole  patience  had  with 
him  its  perfect  work.  This  also  teaches  us  that  Job 
was  a  real  person,  and  not  a  mere  myth  or  ficti- 
tious character  ;  for  if  so,  an  inspired  writer  could 
hardly  have  presented  him  to  his  readers  as  an 
example  of  patience.  He  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
Prophecies  of  Ezekiel  along  with  Noah  and  Daniel 
(Ezek.  xiv.  14),  who  were  undoubtedly  real 
persons.  — and  have  Been.  Some  manuscripts  read 
'  Behold,  also. ' — the  end  of  the  Lord.  Some  think 
that  by  the  Lord  here  is  meant  Christ ;  and  that 
by  '  the  end  of  the  Lord '  is  meant  His  death,  or 
the  completion  of  His  work.  Christ,  it  is  observed, 
the  highest  instance  x  of  patience,  is  here  held  out 
for  our  example.  His  death,  founded  on  love  and 
borne  in  patience,  is  the  great  fact  which  can 
encourage  the  suffering  Cliristian  to  patience.  But 
although  this  meaning  is  plausible,  yet  it  is  inad- 
missible, and  not  borne  out  by  the  context.  The 
word  here  rendered  *end*  is  never  in  the  New 
Testament  applied  to  the  death  of  Christ;  and 
besides  what  St.  James  says  was  seen,  namely,  that 
*  the  Lord  is  very  pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercy,* 
that  is,  that  He  compassionates  us  in  our  sufferings, 
is  not  the  prominent  lesson  which  Christ's  death 
teaches  us.  The  obvious  and  natural  meaning  of 
the  passage,  and  that  which  is  generally  adopted, 
is  to  consider  that  by  *  the  end  of  the  Lord  *  is 
meant  the  purpo^  which  God  had  in  view  in  Job's 
sufferings — the  happy  termination  which  He  put 
to  his  afflictions ;  how  the  Lord  restored  him  to 
more  than  his  former  prosperity  (Job  xlii.  2).  The 
meaning  of  the  passage  then  is  :  ConMder  not 
\  merely  Job's  affliction  and  patience,  but  his  happy 
issue  out  of  all  his  sufferings — the  design  which 
God  had  in  view  in  these  sufferings,  and  their 
result  in  Job's  restoration. — that  the  Lord  is  very 
pitiful  and  of  tender  mercy  :  the  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  this  example  of  Job.  Let  this  proof 
of  God's  pity  and  mercy  comfort  and  support  you 
amid  all  your  trials. 

Ver.  12.  Next  follows  a  caution  against  swear- 
ing. There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  connection 
between  this  caution  and  what  precedes.  St. 
James  was  perhaps  led  to  it  by  the  circumstances 
of  his  readers.  But  above  all  things,  my 
brethren — as  a  caution  of  the  highest  importance 
— Bwear  not.  We  have  in  the  prohibition,  and  in 
the  words  in  which  it  is  expressed,  a  third  mani- 
fest reference  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt. 
V.  34-37).  The  Jews,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Gospels,  were  very  apt  to  indulge  in  swearing  on 
trifling  occasions  ;  and  it  was  doubtless  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  evil  habit  among  the  converted 
Jews  that  was  the  occasion  of  this  prohibition  of 
St.  James.— neither  by  heaven,  neither  by  the 
earth,  neither  by  any  other  oath.  The  words 
are  precisely  similar  to  those  used  by  our  Lord, 
only  in  a  more  condensed  form  :  '  I  .say  unto  you. 
Swear  not  at  all  ;  neither  by  heaven,  for  it  is 
God's  throne ;  nor  by  the  earth,  for  it  is  His 
footstool '  (Matt.  V.  34,  35).  It  is  a  question, 
which  has  been  often  discussed,  whether  all  oaths 
are  here  forbidden.  On  the  one  hand,  the  words 
appear  sufficiently  universal ;  but,  oi|  the  other 
hand,  there  are  scriptural  declarations  which  seem 
to  prove  the  lawfulness  of  oaths  (Heb.  vi.  16),  and 
there  are  instances  of  oaths  having  been  taken  by 
the  sacred  writers  themselves  (2  Cor.  i.  23).  It  has 
also  been  observed  that  swearing  by  God  is  neither 
here  nor  in  our  Lord's  words  forbidden  ;  and  that, 


on  the  contrary,  this  Is  in  certain  cases  commanded 
in  the  Old  Testament.  '  Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  serve  Him,  and  shalt  swear  by  His 
name'  (Deut.  vi.  13}.  It  would  appear  that  what 
St.  James  has  here  chiefly  in  view  is  the  evil 
custom  of  swearing  in  common  conversation ;  but 
he  so  expresses  himself  that  oaths  among  Christians 
should  be  unnecessary  —  a  simple  affirmation  or 
negation  should  be  sufficient.  At  the  same  time,  in 
some  cases,  as  in  courts  of  judicature,  an  oath  is 
not  only  lawful,  but  may  be  expedient  and  needful 
(Heb.  vi.  x6). — but  let  your  yea  be  yea,  and 
your  nay,  nay :  be  content  with  a  simple  asser- 
tion. Compare  Matt.  v.  37.— lest  ye  fall  into 
condemnation  :  literally,  lest  ye  fall  under  judg- 
ment. 

Ver.  13.  Is  any  afflicted?  The  word  rendered 
'afflicted'  is  a  general  term,  denoting  all  kinds  of 
affliction— sickness,  pain, bereavement,  dlsnppoint- 
ment,  persecution.  Here  perhaps  it  specially  refers 
to  inward  affliction — low  spirits,  in  contrast  to  merry. 
— let  him  pray,  prayer  l>eing  the  natural  resort  of 
the  afflicted.— is  any  meiry  f  that  is,  cheerful,  in 
good  spirits.  It  is  the  same  word  which  St.  Paul 
employs  when  he  exhorts  his  fellow- voyagers  to 
*  be  of  good  cheer  *  (Acts  xxvii.  36).  It  literally 
signifies  to  be  of  good  mind  ;  hence  free  from 
care.— let  him  sing  psalms:  literdlly,  'let  him 
praise.'  The  primary  meaning  of  the  word  is  to 
touch,  then  to  touch  the  strings  of  the  harp,  to 
praise.  We  are  not  to  express  our  cheerfulness  in 
riotous  mirth,  but  in  praise  and  gratitude  to  God. 
Nor  ought  prayer  and  praise  to  be  separated  ; 
they  should  be  combined ;  our  prayers  should 
often  express  themselves  in  praise,  and  our  praise 
should  be  a  prayer.  Thus  Paul  and  Silas  in 
prison  prayed  and  sang  praises  to  God  (Acts  xvi. 
25) ;  literally,  *  praymg,  they  sang  hymns  to 
God  ; '  their  singing  of  hymns  was  their  prayer. 

Ver.  14.  Is  any  nek  among  joa  f  a  particular 
instance  of  the  general  term  '  afflicted  ; '  to  be 
taken  in  its  literal  sense,  denoting  '  bodily  sick- 
ness,' and  not  to  be  spiritualize  as  denoting 
'  spiritual  trouble.' — let  mm  call  for  the  elders  S 
the  chnrch :  not  for  the  aged  men,  but  for  the 
presbyters  of  the  church  ;  that  is,  of  the  con- 
gregation to  which  the  sick  man  belongs.  This 
proves  that  even  at  the  early  period  at  which  St. 
James  wrote  his  Epistle  there  was  a  constituted 
ecclesiastical  government ;  each  congregation  had 
its  presbyters.— and  let  them  pray  oyer  him. 
This  may  denote  either  literally  *  over  his  bed,*  or 
'  over  him '  by  the  imposition  of  hands ;  or 
fieuratively  *  with  reference  tp  him,'  that  is,  *  for 
him.'— anointing  him  with  oil.  This  anointing 
with  oil  was  and  still  is  much  employed  in  the 
East  as  a  medicinal  remedy  in  the  case  of  sickness, 
the  oil  used  being  chiefly  olive  oil.  Thus  in  our 
Lord's  parable,  the  good  Samaritan  is  represented 
as  pouring  into  the  wounds  of  the  traveller  oil  and 
wine  (Luke  x.  34).  Here,  however,  the  anointing 
with  oil  appears  to  have  been  a  religious  ceremony, 
and  to  have  had  a  symbolical  meaning ;  it  was 
performed  by  the  elders  of  the  Church  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  We  read  that  the  dbciples, 
whom  our  Lord  sent  endowed  with  the  miraculous 
powers  of  healing,  '  anointed  with  oil  many  that 
were  sick,  and  healed  them '  (Mark  vi.  13). — in 
the  name  of  the  lord  ;  that  is,  of  Christ,  and  to  be 
connected  with  *  anointing.'  The  natural  meaning 
is,  that  the  presbyters  were  to  anoint  the  sick  by 
the  authority  or  command  of  Chiist.     There  is 
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certainly  no  mention  of  such  an  injunction,  but 
our  ignorance  docs  not  exclude  the  fact ;  and  we 
have  seen  that  the  disciples  sent  out  by  our  Lord 
anointed  with  oil.  The  name  of  Christ  was  the 
recognised  vehicle  for  the  communication  of 
miraculous  cures.  Compare  Acts  iii.  6 :  *  In  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  Rise  up  and 
walk.' 

Ver.  15.  And  the  prayer  of  faith.  Some  under- 
stand by  this,  prayer  uttered  in  faith — ^believing 
prayer— confidence  in  God  as  the  Hearer  of 
prayer.  Others,  supposing  that  the  reference  is  to 
those  miraculous  gifts  of  healing  with  which  the 
primitive  Church  was  endowed,  understand  by 
faith  what  has  been  called  miraculous  faith— a 
belief  that  one  was  called  upon  to  perform  a 
miracle— a  secret  impulse  from  God  to  that  effect. 
This  faith  was  one  of  those  extraordinary  gifts 
which  were  conferred  on  the  primitive  Christians, 
but  which  are  now  withdrawn  from  the  Christian 
Church.  •  To  one  is  given  by  the  Spirit  the  word 
of  wisdom  ;  to  another  faith  by  the  same  Spirit ; 
to  another  the  working  of  miracles'  (i  Cor.  xii. 
S-io).  It  would  appear  from  Scripture  that  this 
faith  must  be  possessed  by  both  parties ;  the 
person  who  performs  the  miracle  must  be  endowed 
with  this  miraculous  faith ;  and  the  person  on 
whom  the  miracle  is  wrought  must  have  faith  to 
be  healed  (Acts  xiv.  9).— shall  eave  the  flick  : 
here,  as  is  evident  from  the  context,  shall  recover 
the  sick  man,  restore  him  to  bodily  health.  There 
is  here  no  reference  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 
The  Greek  verb  here  rendered  'save*  is  often 
used  in  the  New  Testament  of  bodily  healing.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  recovery  of  the  sick  is 
not  attributed  to  the  anointing  with  oil,  but  to  the 
prayer  of  faith.— and  the  Lord,  that  is,  Christ,  in 
whose  name  he  is  anointed,  shall  raise  him  up, 
bring  him  out  of  his  sickness,  raise  him  from  his 
bed. — and  if:  some  render  the  words  *even  if;  * 
but  our  verson  is  admissible,  and  to  be  preferred 
as  simpler. — he  have  committed  sins— the  sins 
being  here  regarded  as  the  cause  of  his  sickness. 
Even  in  the  present  day  sickness  is  often  occa- 
sioned by  sin  ;  but  this  appears  to  have  been 
particularly  the  case  in  the  apostolic  age.  Then  it 
would  appear  that  sickness  was  inflicted  by  God 
in  the  way  of  extraordinary  punishment  for  sin. 
Thus  it  is  said  concerning  those  who  profaned  the 
Lord's  Supper  among  the  Corinthians  :  '  For  this 
cause  many  are  weak  and  sickly  among  you,  and 
many  sleep  '  (i  Cor.  xi.  30).  Compare  also  John 
V.  14.— they  shall  be  forgiven  him  :  the  removal 
of  the  sickness  as  the  punishment  of  sin  was  a 
proof  of  its  forgiveness.  —  Such  is  the  exegesis 
of  the  passnge ;  but  very  different  interpretations 
have  been  attached  to  it.  Of  these  there  are 
three  which  merit  consideration.  The  first  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Romanists.  It  is  from  thb  passage 
chiefly  that  they  derive  their  sacrament  of  extreme 
unciio.1.  The  anointing  with  oil  has  a  sacramental 
efficacy,  like  the  sprinkling  of  water  in  baptism, 
or  the  participation  of  bread  and  wine  in  the 
lord's  Supper.  When  a  man  is  on  the  point  of 
death  he  is  to  send  for  the  priest,  who,  after 
hearing  his  confession,  is  to  administer  the  com- 
munion to  him,  and  to  anoint  certain  portions 
of  his  body  with  the  holy  chrism  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  so  that  his  sins  may  be  forgiven 
him.  But  there  is  in  this  practice  a  manifest 
perversion  of  the  words  of  the  apostle.  The 
anointing    which    St.    James    recommends    has 


reference  not  so  much  to  spiritual  as  to  bodily 
healing.  It  was  administered  with  the  view  of 
recovery  from  sickness,  not,  as  is  the  practice  of 
the  Romanists,  administered  when,  humanly 
speaking,  all  hope  of  recovery  is  gone.  -  A  second 
view  is  to  consider  the  anointing  with  oil  as  a 
mer«  medicinal  remedy.  It  was  generally  so  used 
throughout  the  East.  It  was  enjoined  to  be 
administered  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  l^ecausc 
the  Divine  blessing  was  to  be  implored  on  all 
occasions  ;  and  there  was  good  hope  for  restora- 
tion to  health  resulting  from  the  use  of  proper 
remedies,  and  given  in  answer  to  believing  prayer. 
But  the  great  objection  to  this  view  is  that  it  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  passage.  The  whole 
description  certainly  leaves  the  impression  that 
this  anointing  was  a  religious  service,  and  that  the 
recovery  of  the  sick  was  not  the  result  of  natural 
means,  but  a  supernatural  effect  resulting  from 
the  prayer  of  faith.  If  the  anointing  were  a  mere 
medicinal  remedy,  it  would  have  been  performed 
by  the  physician  rather  than  by  the  elders  of  the 
church.— We  therefore  give  the  preference  to  the 
third  view,  which  considers  that  we  have  here 
a  reference  to  the  miraculous  gift  of  healing 
practised  in  the  primitive  Church.  We  learn 
from  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  that  this 
gift  of  healing  was  conferred  by  the  Spirit  upon 
many  of  the  early  Christians  (i  Cor.  xii.  9)  ;  and 
from  the  practice  of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  that 
they  combined  the  anointing  of  oil  with  the 
exercise  of  this  gift  (Mark  vi.  13).  Hence,  then, 
we  give  the  following  meaning  to  the  passage  : — 
That  the  elders  ol  the  church  being  sent  for 
anointed  the  sick  man  with  oil  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  by  the  prayer  of  faith  miraculously 
restored  him  to  health.  Oil  was  employed  as  an 
external  symbol,  in  a  similar  manner  as  our  Lord 
in  His  miracles  sometimes  made  use  of  exteia>al 
signs  (Mark  vii.  33  ;  John  ix.  6).  It  had  a  sacred 
import  among  the  Jews,  being  the  emblem  of 
consecration,  and  perhaps  was  here  employed  to 
denote  that  the  person  cured  was  consecrated  to 
the  Lord.  Of  course  this  miraculous  gift  of 
healing  was  not  a  permanent  power  to  be  exercised 
on  all  occasions,  otherwise  there  would  have  been 
neither  sickness  nor  death  in  the  primitive  Church ; 
but  it  was  conditioned  by  the  will  of  God.  Paul 
undoubtedly  possessed  and  exercised  the  gift  of 
healing ;  but  still  he  had  to  leave  Trophimus  at 
Miletum  sick,  and  he  could  not  cure  himself  of 
the  thorn  in  his  flesh.  In  the  performance  of  a 
miracle,  then,  there  was  a  peculiar  impulse  of  the 
Spirit.  The  great  objection  to  the  above  view  is 
that  the  sick  man  was  enjoined  to  call. not  for 
those  possessed  with  the  gift  of  healing,  but  for 
the  presbyters  of  the  church.  It  is,  however, 
highly  probable  that  those  would  be  selected  as 
presbyters  who  were  the  most  highly  endowed 
with  miraculous  gifts. 

Ver.  16.  (Confess  your  faults.  Here  we  are 
led  especially  to  think  on  wrongs  inflicted  upon 
others — offences  against  the  law  of  love  ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  limit  the  term  to  any  kind  of  sins  ; 
it  comprehends  sins  against  God  as  well  as  against 
man. — one  to  another.  On  this  verse  chiefly  do 
the  Romanists  found  their  doctrine  of  auricular 
confession,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  believers  to  confess 
their  sins  to  the  priest.  But  for  this  dogma  there 
is  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  this  passage ;  the 
confession  is  to  be  made  not  to  the  priest,  but  to 
one  another  ;  it  is  a  mutual  confession,  so  that  the 
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priest  should  confess  to  the  penitent,  as  well  as 
the  penitent  to  the  priest.— and  pray  one  for 
another,  that  ye  may  be  healed.  Some  restrict 
this  to  bodily  healing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sick- 
ness mentioned  above.  But  there  is  no  reason  for 
this  restriction  ;  as  the  confession  and  the  prayer 
are  mutual,  spiritual  healing  may  also  be  included. 
The  term,  therefore,  is  to  be  taken  generally, 
including  both  spiritual  and  bodily  healing.  And 
certainly  confession  has  a  healing  efficacy.  There 
is  no  burden  heavier  to  bear  than  the  burden  of 
some  guilty  secret.  Now  this  burden  is  lessened, 
if  not  removed,  by  confession.  Confession  expels 
sin  from  the  soul,  and  restores  a  man  to  his  true 
self;  whereas  secrecy  retains  sin,  and  causes  a 
man  to  live  a  false  life.— The  effectnal  fervent 
prayer.  The  Greek  word  here  rendered  '  effectual 
fervent '  has  been  differently  translated.  Literally 
it  means  energetic  or  operative.  Some,  regarding 
it  as  passive,  render  it  *  inwrought,'  that  is,  by  the 
Holy  Spirit — 'inspired  prayer.'  Others  render  it 
'  the  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much  in 
its  working ; '  *  that  is,  worketh  very  effectually. 
Perhaps  the  word  'fervent*  by  itself,  or  'earnest,! 
gives  the  correct  meaning;  the  word  'effectual* 
in  our  version  is  wholly  superfluous ;  the  earnest 

?ra)er  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much, 
'rayer,  in  order  to  prevail,  must  proceed  from  an 
earnest  heart,  and  be  made  by  a  righteous  man ; 
that  is,  by  a  good,  sincere,  true-hearted  man. 

Ver.  17.  Blias  was  a  man  Bubject  to  like 
panions  as  we  are.  An  instance  in  the  life  of 
Elijah  is  given  as  an  example  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  earnest  prayer  of  a  righteous  man.  As,  how- 
ever, the  readers  might  object  that  the  example  of 
Elijah  was  wholly  inapplicable  to  ordinary  men, 
owing  to  his  peculiar  greatness,  St.  Tames  adds, 
'subject  to  like  passions  as  we  are.  By  this  is 
not  meant  passionate,  or  liable  to  passion,  but 
liable  to  the  same  human  infirmities  and  sufferings, 
of  the  same  nature  as  we.  Compare  Acts  xiv.  15  : 
'We  also  are  men  of  like  passions  with  you.* 
'We  profit  less,'  observes  Calvin,  'by  the  exam- 
ples of  the  saints,  because  we  imagine  them  to  be 
half  gods  or  heroes,  who  had  peculiar  intercourse 
with  God ;  so  that  because  they  were  heard,  we 
have  no  confidence.  In  order  to  remove  this 
heathen  and  profane  superstition,  James  reminds 
us  that  the  saints  ought  to  be  considered  as  having 
the  infirmity  of  the  flesh,  so  that  we  may  learn  to 
ascribe  what  they  obtained  from  the  Lord,  not  to 
their  merits,  but  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer.* — and 
he  prayed  earnestly :  literally,  '  he  prayed  with 
prayer  ;*  a  Hebraism  for  'he  prayed  earnestly.* — 
that  it  might  not  rain.  There  is  no  mention  in 
the  Old  Testament  of  this  being  a  prayer  of  Elijah  ; 
it  is  there  given  as  a  prophetic  announcement 
(i  Kings  xvii.  i) ;  but  it  is  a  natural  inference 
drawn  from  the  character  of  Elijah.  ~  and  it 
xained  not  on  the  earth ;  that  is,  on  Palestine 
and  the  adjoining  regions. —  by  the  space  of 
three  years  and  six  months.  The  same  period 
is  stated  by  our  Lord  (Luke  iv.  25).  Whereas,  in 
1  So  Revised  Venion. 


the  Book  of  Kinjjs,  it  is  said  that  '  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  to  Elijah  in  the  third  year,'  namely, 
concerning  the  rain  (i  Kings  xviii.  i).  But  there 
is  here  no  contradiction,  as  the  third  year  refers 
to  the  time  when  Elijah  repaired  to  the  widow  of 
Zarephath,  which  he  did  not  do  until  the  brook 
Chereth  hail  dried  up,  and  consequently  some 
time  after  the  famine  had  commenced.  The 
period  three  years  and  six  months  is  remarkable 
as  being  the  same  space  of  time  during  which  the 
two  witnesses  prophesied  who  had  power  to  shut 
heaven  that  it  rain  not  in  the  days  of  their  pro- 
phecy (Rev.  xi.  6). 

Ver.  18.  And  he  prayed  again.  This,  also,  is 
not  expressly  mentione<l  in  the  Old  Testament, 
but  it  is  certainly  implied.  It  is  there  said  that 
'Elijah  went  up  to  the  top  of  Carmel,  and  he 
cast  himself  down  upon  the  earth,  and  put  his 
face  between  his  knees*  (i  Kings  xviii.  42); 
that  is,  placed  himself  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. — 
and  the  heaven  gave  rain,  and  the  earth  brought 
forth  her  fruit 

Ver.  19.  We  have  in  these  two  last  verses  the 
conclusion  of  the  Epistle  ;  and  certainly  the  words 
form  a  summary  of  its  nature,  its  contents,  and  its 
design.  Its  sole  purpose  was  to  correct  the  errors 
of  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  to  restore  them  to 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel.— Brethren,  if  any  of  you 
do  err,  literally,  be  seduced,  from  the  truth,  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel,  that  word  of  truth  by  which 
they  were  begotten  (J as.  i.  18).  Here  the  reference 
is  not  to  a  single  defection,  but  to  an  alienation 
of  the  heart  from  the  truth.  The  error  includes 
false  doctrine  as  well  as  false  practice,  although  it 
is  chiefly  with  the  latter  that  this  Epistle  is  con- 
cerned.— and  one  convert  him — is  the  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  God  of  his  restoration. 

Ver.  20.  Let  him  know,  as  an  inducement  to 
attempt  the  work  of  »estoring  the  erring,  that  he 
which  oonverteth  the  sinner  from  the  error  of 
his  way— restores  him  to  the  truth— shall  save  a 
soul  ftom  death.  Here,  evidently,  eternal  death 
is  meant,  the  punishment  of  the  condemned,  the 
death  of  the  soul ;  a  death  compared  with  which 
the  death  of  the  body  is  but  a  trirle  ;  thus  intimat- 
ing in  the  strongest  manner  the  infinite  importance 
of  the  res' oration  of  the  erring. — and  shall  hide 
a  multitude  of  sins  ;  that  is,  the:  sins  not  of  the 
person  who  converts,  but  of  the  person  who  is 
converted  ;  the  multitude  of  his  sins  are  blotted 
out ;  his  actual  sins,  not  the  possible  sins  which 
the  sinner  might  have  committed,  but  of  which 
his  conversion  has  prevented  the  commission. 
The  covering  of  sins  is  a  common  phrase  for  their 
remission.  Thus  David  says :  '  Blessed  is  he 
whose  transgres>ion  is  forgiven,  whose  sin  is 
covered'  (Ps.  xxxii.  i).  And  certainly  to  aim  at 
the  conversion  of  our  fellow-men  is  a  far  more 
generous  motive  presented  to  us,  than  if  the 
apostle  had  appealed  to  the  personal  good  which 
such  a  work  would  confer  upon  ourselves  in  pro- 
moting our  ewn  holiness,  or  even  to  the  glorious 
reward  in  a  future  life  promised  to  those  who 
have  turned  many  unto  righteousness  (Dan.  xil  3). 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  EPISTLES  OF  PETER. 


THE  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  like  that  of  John,  explains  its  own  intention.  The 
latter  is  declared  to  be  written  in  order  that  its  readers'  *joy  may  be  full' 
(i  John  i.  4),  that  they  may  know  that  they  *  have  eternal  life,'  and  that  they  may 
•believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God'  (chap.  v.  13).  The  former  gives  the  key  to 
its  own  design  in  these  words :  *  By  Silvanus,  a  faithful  brother  unto  you,  as  I  suppose, 
I  have  written  briefly,  exhorting  and  testifying  that  this  is  the  true  grace  of  God 
wherein  ye  stand'  (chap.  v.  12).  Its  object,  therefore,  is  to  assure  its  readers  of  the 
truth  of  that  which  they  had  received,  and  to  encourage  them  to  abide  by  it  at  all 
hazards.  It  was  not  to  Peter  himself  that  they  owed  their  introduction  to  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.  It  is  true  that  Jews  from  some  of  the  regions  addressed  had  been  present 
at  Pentecost,  and  may  have  heard  Peter's  discourse  on  that  occasion  (Acts  ii.).  But 
the  churches  mentioned  in  the  inscription  of  this  letter,  were  churches  which  3tood 
indebted  to  Paul  and  his  associates  for  their  existence.  The  faith  which  they  had 
received  through  this  channel  had  now  to  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  trials  arising 
from  the  threatenings  or  persecutions  of  the  heathen  world.  It  was  essential  that 
these  scattered  believers  should  see  that  the  Christian  vocation  for  which  they  might 
be  called  to  suffer,  was  worth  the  suffering  for,  and  that  the  grace  which  had  been 
made  known  to  them  was  the  true  grace  of  God.  If  there  was  no  Paul  to  do  this 
service  for  them,  Peter  was  the  man  to  take  his  place.  Could  not  he  set  his  seal 
upon  his  *  beloved  brother's  *  teaching  ?  Could  not  he  testify  as  none  other  of  the 
*  living  hope,'  and  of  the  sureness  of  the  things  in  which  they  had  been  instructed  ? 
He  had  confessed  Christ.  Upon  that  confession,  and  what  it  proved  him  capable  of 
becoming,  the  Church  itself  was  to  be  built  He  had  denied  Christ,  and  knew  by 
experience  what  manner  of  adversary  these  Christians  had  to  cope  with.  As  a  witness 
of  Christ,  he  can  urge  them  to  witness  a  good  confession  in  evil  times.  As  once 
threatened,  he  can  speak  to  those  who  are  now  threatened.  So  in  this  letter  he 
carries  out  the  commission  given  him  by  Christ  in  reference  to  Satan's  sifting  of 
himself, — 'when  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren*  (Luke  xxii.  32).  And 
the  sum  of  his  exhortations  in  it  is  an  unfolding  of  the  meaning  of  that  simple, 
piercing  question,  at  once  reproof,  expostulation,  and  counsel,  and  never  to  be  for- 
gotten when  once  heard,  which  his  suffering  Lord  had  spoken  into  his  drowsy  ear  in 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane, — *  What,  could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour?'  (Matt 
xxvL  40). 

The  voice  of  the  Epistle,  therefore,  has  been  correctly  recognised  to  be  the  voice 
of  animation.  It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  say  of  it  that  it  is  a  letter  of  strength  and 
confirmation.  It  is  eminently  one  of  reminiscence.  It  strengthens  and  confirms  by 
putting  in  remembrance.     It  recalls  the  great  facts  of  grace  which  had  made  these 
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believers  what  they  are.  It  makes  the  warm  colours  of  the  doctrine  in  which  they  had 
been  trained  by  Paul  and  their  first  teachers,  revive  again.  The  spiritual  truths  which 
they  had  once  received,  were  the  only  things  which  could  illumine  the  dark  night  of 
trial  which  was  closing  in  about  them.  On  these,  as  on  so  many  tracks  of  heavenly 
light  shot  across  the  gloom,  Peter  concentrates  their  fading  attention. 

The  Epistle  was  rightly  described  by  Luther  as  one  of  the  noblest  in  the  New 
Testament  It  is  strange  that  its  individuality  and  independence  should  have  been 
denied,  and  that  some  should  still  speak  of  it  as  a  compilation  of  other  men's  thoughts, 
a  cento  of  other  men's  modes  of  expression.  It  is  true  that  there  are  unmistakeable 
resemblances  between  it  and  others  of  the  New  Testament  Epistles.  There  are  some 
decided  points  of  conjunction,  for  example,  between  it  and  the  Epistle  of  James. 
These  are  so  remarkable,  indeed,  that  some  regard  Peter  as  reiterating  James's 
teaching,  and  preparing  the  way  for  Paul's.  Both  James  and  Peter  have  a  peculiar 
term  for  trial;  both  speak  of  the  manifold  temptations ;  both  introduce  the  grass  as 
a  figure  of  human  glory ;  both  cite  or  echo  the  same  passage  from  Proverbs ;  both 
adopt  similar  forms  of  exhortation  (cf.  Jas.  i.  ai ;  i  Pet.  ii.  i).  TTiere  are  things 
again  which  this  Epistle  has  in  common  with  the  First  Epistle  of  John.  .  Both  speak, 
for  example,  of  Christ  as  *  the  righteous,'  of  believers  being  begotten  or  bom  again, 
purifying  themselves,  etc  Above  all,  there  are  striking  similarities  between  Peter  and 
Paul,  in  the  use  made  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  counsels  on  the  subject  of  the 
relative  duties,  in  the  doctrine  of  civil  and  political  obligation,  and  in  other  matters. 
These  are  of  a  kind  to  indicate  that  Peter  must  have  written  with  familiar  knowledge 
of  much  that  Paul  had  written  before  him.  They  make  it  difficult  not  to  suppose  that 
he  had  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Ephesians  in  particular  before  him  or  in  his 
mind.  They  have  induced  some,  indeed,  to  suppose  that  his  First  Epistle  was  pur- 
posely constructed  to  some  extent,  as  regards  the  introductory  greeting  and  the 
exhortations  to  various  orders  of  society,  on  the  plan  of  Paul's  letter  to  the  Ephesians. 

But  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  such  resemblances.  As  the  Book  of  Acts  shows, 
Peter  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  views  and  methods  of  statement 
characteristic  of  James.  John  and  Peter,  again,  were  usually  together,  as  long  as  that 
was  possible.  They  were  to  each  other  what  Mary  and  Martha  were  to  one  another. 
And  as  to  Paul,  his  system  of  teaching  was  certainly  not  unknown  to  Peter.  Paul  is 
careful  to  tell  us  himself  how  he  laid  it  before  the  Apostles  (Gal.  ii.  2).  Nor  do  these 
apparent  repetitions  take  from  the  distinct  character  of  the  Epistle.  They  are  affini- 
ties, not  borrowings.  Peter  puts  all  in  a  form  of  his  own.  Even  when  he  most 
reminds  us  of  Paul,  he  has  an  independent  method  of  expression.  The  Pauline 
formula  live  to  God  becomes  in  Peter  liife  to  righteousness.  The  Pauline  idea  of  dying 
to  sin  receives  in  Peter  a  notably  different  phraseology. 

The  individuality  of  the  Epistle  appears  in  many  things.  Not  a  few  of  its  concep- 
tions and  terms  are  peculiar  to  Peter.  Among  these  may  be  named  the  *  kiss  of 
charity'  (chap.  v.  14),  the  *  conscience  toward  God'  (chap.  iL  19),  the  *  living  hope,'  and 
the  whole  description  of  the  inheritance  (chap.  i.  3,  4),  the  declaration  that  baptism  is 
*the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God'  (chap.  iii.  21),  the  phrase  'gone  into 
heaven*  applied  to  Christ  (chap.  iii.  22),  the  sections  on  the  preaching  to  the  spirits 
in  prison  (chap.  iiL  19,  20),  and  the  gospel  preached  to  them  that  are  dead  (chap, 
iv.  6),  etc  He  has  his  own  modes  of  expounding  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
of  illustrating  the  Christian  life.  Thus  it  has  been  noticed  that  good  works^  which 
appear  in  John  as  the  fruits  of  love,  in  James  as  the  substance  of  the  Christian  life, 
and  in  Paul  as  the  results  of  faith,  are  in  Peter  rather  the  *  tests  of  the  soundness  and 
stability  of  a  faith  which  rests  on  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  looks  to  the  future* 
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<Cook).  He  has  his  own  way  of  looking  at  the  Person  and  Work  of  Chnst.  It  has 
been  rightly  observed  that  the  prominent  thing  with  him  is  the  mediatorial  position  of 
his  Lord,  and  that  this  is  made  to  turn  upon  His  resurrection.  He  presents  this  in 
great  breadth.  Christ  is  the  medium  of  our  regeneration  (chap.  i.  3),  of  our  belief  in 
God  (chap.  i.  21),  of  acceptable  sacrifice  (chap.  ii.  5),  of  baptism  (chap.  iii.  21),  of  the 
glorifying  of  God  (chap.  iv.  11);  and  it  is  through  His  resurrection  that  we 
are  begotten  again  to  a  lively  hope  (chap.  L  3),  and  that  we  come  to  have  faith  and 
hope  in  God  (chap.  i.  21)!  There  is  a  remarkable  fondness  for  dwelling  on  the 
character  of  Christ,  and  bringing  out  the  power  of  His  example.  He  is  our  Pattern 
in  suffering,  in  respect  at  once  of  the  unmerited  nature  of  His  sufferings  and  of  His 
sinlessness  and  patience  in  enduring  them.  The  Christ,  too,  with  whom  Peter 
connects  the  great  deeds  of  grace  is  all  the  while  not  so  much  the  Christ  of  history  as 
the  Christ  of  glory,  in  the  might  of  His  ascension,  exaltation,  sitting  at  God's  right 
hand,  headship  over  the  Church  and  all  angels,  and  Second  Coming. 

The  Epistle  is  distinguished,  too,  by  its  comparatively  non-systematic  form.  It  is 
less  dialectical  by  far  than  any  of  the  greater  Pauline  Epistles.  It  is  not  without  its 
plan.  But  its  unity  is  not  a  reasoned  unity.  The  logical  particles,  which  abound  in 
Paul's  writings,  are  rare  in  Peter.  Here  the  method  is  simply  to  let  the  one  sentence 
suggest  the  next  There  is  the  habit,  too,  of  insisting  on  the  same  truths  in  repeated 
forms.  Thus  the  trial  of  faith  like  gold  tried  with  fire  (chap.  i.  7)  reappears  in  the 
•fiery  trial'  of  chap,  iv.  12 ;  the  *be  sober'  of  chap.  i.  13  rings  out  again  in  the  *be 
ye  therefore  sober'  of  chap.  iv.  7,  and  the  *be  sober,'  eta,  of  chap.  v.  8;  the  injunc- 
tion not  to  fashion  themselves  *  according  to  the  former  lusts  in  their  ignorance' 
(chap.  i.  14)  is  repeated  in  chap.  ii.  11  as  a  charge  to  *  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts,' 
and  in  chap.  iv.  2  as  a  warning  not  to  '  live  the  rest  of  his  time  in  the  flesh  to  the  lusts 
of  men ; '  the  idea  of  the  well-doing  of  the  Christian  as  the  best  argument  for  silencing 
the  slanderous  Gentile  (chap.  ii.  15),  meets  us  again  in  the  conversation  of  the  wives 
which  wins  over  the  husbands  (chap.  iii.  i),  and  in  the  good  conversation  in  Christ 
which  puts  to  shame  the  false  accusers  (chap.  iii.  16);  the  thankworthiness  of 
suffering  wrongfully  (chap.  ii.  19)  rises  again  in  the  happiness  of  suffering  for  right- 
eousness' sake  (chap.  iii.  14),  and  in  the  blessedness  of  being  reproached  for  the  name 
of  Christ  (chap.  iv.  14). 

The  Epistle  is  further  marked  by  a  perpetual  movement  among  Old  Testament 
ideas,  imagery,  arid  language.  It  represents  the  Church  of  Christ  as  the  Church  of 
Israel  perfected  and  spiritualized.  The  language  of  Leviticus  is  introduced  when  the 
<:all  of  God  is  stated  (chap.  i.  15,  16).  The  Messianic  terms  of  Isa.  xxviii.  and 
Ps.  cxviii.  are  naturally  adopted  in  describing  Christ's  position  (chap.  ii.  6,  etc.).  The 
great  section  on  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  (Isa.  Iii.  13-liiL  12)  has  many  of  its  features 
reproduced  here.  And  all  this  without  the  exclusiveness  of  the  old  Jewish  spirit. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  Epistle,  also,  to  carry  practice  back  to  Christian  fact  and 
Christian  doctrine,  and  to  show  that  the  roots  of  the  former  lie  in  the  latter.  So  it  is 
that  it  conjoins  the  'exhorting'  with  the  'testifying'  (chap.  v.  12).  And  in  relation 
to  this,  it  deals  for  the  most  part  with  objective  truth.  It  has  its  pointed  warnings 
against  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  But  we  find  little  in  it  like  the  Pauline  representations 
of  the  struggle  between  two  kingdoms  in  the  soul,  or  the  profound  experiences  of  a 
competition  between  the  evil  that  the  man  would  not  and  yet  does,  and  the  good 
which  he  would  and  yet  does  not  Still  less  do  we  see  of  anything  like  a  conflict 
between  intellect  and  faith.  And  almost  as  little  of  the  deep  intuition  of  John. 
What  Peter  dwells  on  is  not  the  subjective  uut  the  objective,  not  the  mysteries  of  the 
work  of  grace  within  us,  but  the  gifts  which  grace  brings  to  us,  and  the  obligations  it 
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lays  us  under.  It  is  the  acts  of  God  that  he  sets  forth, — His  foreordaining  of  Christy 
His  calling  a  people,  His  raising  Christ  from  the  dead,  etc  And  with  all  this  the 
attitude  of  the  Epistle  is  distinctively  prospective.  It  lives  in  the  future.  What  has 
arrested  the  attention  of  most  expositors  is  the  fact  that  its  face  is  turned  so  steadily 
to  the  future.  Everything  is  seen  in  the  light  of  the  end.  The  'appearing'  of  Jesu» 
Christ  fills  the  view.  The  present  life  of  the  believer  recedes  into  the  background, 
or  is  read  in  terms  of  what  it  shall  be  when  Christ  returns.  Glory  and  honour  are 
the  keynotes  of  the  Epistle.  It  regards  salvation  itself  as  something  *  ready  to  be 
revealed  in  the  last  time'  (chap.  L  5),  and  as  the  end  of  faith  (chap.  i.  9).  It  is 
engaged  with  the  contents  of  Christian  hope,  where  Paul  might  occupy  himself  with 
the  gladness  of  the  present  life  of  justification,  or  with  the  seriousness  of  the  present 
struggle  between  grace  and  nature  in  the  individual  •  In  this  Epistle,'  says  Words- 
worth,  *  Peter  views  all  the  sufferings  of  Calvary  as  glorified  by  triumph.  He  sees 
Christ's  decease,  he  sees  his  own  decease,  he  sees  the  decease  of  all  Christ's  faithful 
followers,  as  invested  with  a  heavenly  radiance  by  the  light  of  the  Transfiguration. 
He  writes  his  Epistle  in  the  joyful  light  of  that  prophetic  Vision  of  Glory.* 

Authorship  of  the  First  Epistle. 

There  are  not  a  few  things  in  the  Epistle  which  become  all  the  more  natural  and 
intelligible  if  it  was  written  by  Peter  the  Apostle.  There  are  various  points  of  affinity 
between  it  and  the  discourses  of  Peter  which  are  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Acts. 
These  are  of  a  kind  to  suggest  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  Petrine  authorship  from 
undesigned  coincidences.  There  is  a  habit  of  immediate  personal  appeal.  There  is 
an  abundant  use  of  direct  terms  of  address,  such  as  '  to  you,'  *  for  you,'  etc.,  which 
sharpen  general  statements  into  distinct  personal  applications  to  the  readers.  This  is 
seen  in  passages  like  chaps,  i.  4,  20,  25,  iL  7,  iii.  6,  etc  There  is  also  the  habit  of 
repeating  Christ's  own  words,  or  of  using  expressions  which  show  that  these  were  in 
the  writer's  mind,  as  in  chap.  iiL  9,  14,  etc  And  at  several  points,  in  a  simple 
and  unstudied  style,  the  Epistle  gives  a  singular  reflection  of  Peter's  personal  history. 
It  contains  much  that  is  quite  in  character,  if  Peter  is  the  author.  And  external  testi- 
mony is  almost  entirely  in  this  direction.  It  is  not  quoted,  indeed,  in  the  Muratorian 
Canon,  a  document  of  high  antiquity  and  great  importance.  But  it  is  referred  to  by 
Second  Peter.  There  are  echoes  of  it,  allusions  to  it,  or  citations  from  it  in  many  of 
the  oldest  remains  of  Christian  literature.  It  is  given  in  the  older  Syriac  Version,  in 
which  only  three  Catholic  epistles  appear.  It  is  reckoned  among  the  accepted  books 
by  Eusebius,  in  his  classification  of  the  New  Testament  writings.  Its  Petrine  author- 
ship has  been  contested  by  some  critics  in  modern  times  mainly  on  subjective 
grounds.  It  is  contested  by  some  still.  But  it  has  been  generally  recognised  as 
among  the  most  richly  and  securely  attested  of  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
The  Church  has  accepted  it  from  the  earliest  times  for  what  it  professes  to  be,  and 
has  regarded  it  as  of  eminent  interest  and  worth. 

The  Parties  addressed — Date  and  Place  of  Composition. 

There  has  been  great  division  of  opinion  as  to  the  parties  to  whom  the  Epistle 
was  written.  The  question  is  one  of  great  difficulty.  If  the  terms  with  which  the 
letter  opens  were  alone  in  view,  we  should  conclude  probably  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  the  persons  addressed  were  Jewish  Christians  For  it  would  be  most  natural  to 
take  the  phrase  *  strangers  scattered  abroad  '  in  the  literal  sense  of  sojourners  oj  the 
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Jtivish  dispersion  (see  note  on  chap.  i.  i),  all  the  more  that  it  is  connected  with  plain 
territorial  designations.  And  this  view  has  secured  the  consent  of  a  large  number  of 
eminent  expositors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  localities  mentioned  are  localities  tra- 
versed, as  we  gather  from  Acts  and  the  Pauline  Epistles,  for  the  most  part  by  Paul. 
The  churches  in  these  localities  were  churches  planted  mainly  by  Paul,  and  j>re- 
dominantly  Gentile  in  character.  And  throughout  the  Epistle  statements  appear  \e.g, 
in  chaps,  i.  14,  i8,  ii.  9,  lo,  iii.  6,  iv.  3)  which  only  a  very  strained  exegesis  seems 
capable  of  suiting  to  Jews.  Hence  it  has  been  held  by  a  still  larger  number  of  inter- 
preters and  historians  of  the  first  rank  that  the  churches  addressed  consisted  mainly 
of  Gentile  Christians.  This  view  has  been  adopted  in  the  present  Commentary  as  on 
the  whole  the  more  probable.  An  intermediate  solution  has  been  sought  in  the  idea 
that  the  parties  were  chiefly  those  who  had  been  proselytes  to  Judaism  before  they 
became  Christians.     But  that  has  met  with  little  favour. 

The  date  of  the  Ppistle  has  been  brought  down  by  some  as  late  as  the  period  of 
Trajan's  persecutioa  But  if  the  Epistle  is  by  Peter,  the  persecution  in  view,  as 
now  in  action,  or  as  casting  its  shadow  over  them,  must  be  the  Neronic.  Some 
suppose  it  to  have  been  written  at  the  beginning  of  PauVs  third  missionary  journey ; 
others,  at  the  end  of  that ;  others,  during  the  latter  part  of  Paul's  captivity ;  others, 
immediately  after  Paul's  release  from  his  two  years'  imprisonment  at  Rome.  The 
most  probable  opinion  on  the  whole,  however,  is  that  it  was  written  after  Paul's  mar- 
tyrdom, and  towards  the  close  of  Peter's  career,  about  the  year  66  a.d. 

The  only  direct  indication  which  the  Epistle  gives  of  the  place  of  its  composition 
is  in  chap.  v.  13  ;  see  note  on  which.  We  have  seen  reason  to  take  the  statement 
there  made  in  the  literal  sense,  and  therefore  to  regard  the  Epistle  as  written,  not 
from  Rome,  the  mystical  Babylon,  but  from  the  historical  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates. 

N.B, — The  English  text  is  given  according  to  the  original  form  of  the  Authorised, 
as  that  is  reproduced  in  the  Parallel  Edition  of  the  Revised  Version. 

Problems  op  the  Second  Epistle, 

The  Second  Epistle  professes  to  be  written  by  Peter.  It  refers  to  a  former  Epistle 
written  by  the  same  hand  (chap.  iii.  i.).  It  indicates  acquaintance  with  the  Epistles 
of  Paul  (chap.  iii.  15,  16).  We  should  infer  from  it  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  same 
circle  of  readers  as  First  Peter.  And  if  it  is  Peter's  composition,  it  would  belong 
naturally  to  the  very  end  of  his  life.  It  can  be  shown,  too,  that  there  is  a  not  incon- 
siderable number  of  terms  and  peculiar  turns  of  thought  which  are  common  to  the 
two  Epistles.  There  are  at  the  same  time  great  differences  between  them.  There 
are  marked  differences  of  style.  There  are  also  differences  of  a  broader  kind.  The 
exhortations  of  the  Second  Epistle,  for  example,  are  of  a  much  more  general  order 
than  those  of  the  First.  The  details  into  which  the  one  goes  on  the  subject  of  social, 
political,  and  domestic  duty,  do  not  appear  in  the  other.  The  peril  against  which  the 
First  Epistle  aims  at  strengthening  its  readers  is  that  arising  from  the  slanders  and 
persecutions  of  the  surrounding  heathenism.  The  peril  M'hich  the  Second  Epistle 
looks  to  is  that  arising  from  corruption  within  the  Church,  the  seductions  of  false 
teachers,  eta  In  respect  of  external  testimony,  too,  this  Epistle  occupies  a  very 
different  position  from  the  First. 

The  question,  therefore,  into  which  all  others  aflecting  this  Second  Epistle  run,  is 
that  of  its  authenticity.  Its  claim  to  be  the  composition  of  Peter  the  Apostle  has 
been  doubted  or  denied  by  a  very  large  number  of  authorities,  and  these  of  widely 
different  schools.    The  grounds  on  which  these  doubts  or  denials  have  proceeded 
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have  been  as  various  as  the  schools.  Some  of  them  are  confined  for  the  most  part 
to  the  representatives  of  extreme  parties.  Others  admittedly  have  weight  with  all. 
With  some  the  main  thing  is  the  existence  in  the  Epistle  of  matters  which  are  taken 
to  belong  to  the  developed  Gnosticism  of  the  third  century.  Others  lay  great  stress 
upon  what  is  believed  to  be  the  dependence  of  Second  Peter  upon  Jude.  The  simi- 
larities between  these  two  Epistles  are  of  a  very  striking  kind.  They  are  admitted 
even  by  some  who  affirm  the  canonicity  and  Petrine  authorship  of  the  present  Epistle, 
to  point  very  clearly  to  the  priority  of  Jude.  They  are  held  by  not  a  few  to  amount 
to  borrowings,  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  the  Apostle  Peter  could 
have  been  the  writer.  Others,  who  dispute  the  authenticity  of  Jude,  hold  them  to  be 
conclusive  proof  that  Second  Peter  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  second  century.  The 
singular  style  of  the  Epistle  is  also  largely  insisted  on.  It  is  affirmed  that,  both  in 
phraseology  and  in  theological  conception,  the  difference  between  the  two  Epistles 
which  bear  Peter's  name  is  too  decided  to  make  it  reasonable  to  suppose  them  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  same  hand.  It  has  also  been  argued  that  the  writer  betrays  himself 
by  over-anxiety  to  make  himself  out  to  be  Peter,  and  that  there  was  a  disposition  in 
the  early  Church  by  all  means  to  magnify  Peter's  position  and  forge  his  name.  Quite 
recently,  too,  an  elaborate  argument  has  been  constructed  to  prove  the  Epistle  to  be 
largely  dependent  on  the  writings  of  Josephus.  (See  Dr.  Abbot's  articles  in  the 
Expositor^  second  series,  vol.  iii.)  The  difficulties  and  peculiarities  attaching  to  the 
external  evidence  have  been  felt  by  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  adverse  arguments  drawn  from  the  contents  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  Epistle  have  been  met  with  considerable  force.  It  is  certainly  too 
much  to  assert  the  presence  of  formal  Gnosticism  in  the  Epistle.  The  attempted 
demonstration  of  Peter's  borrowings  from  Josephus  has  been  deprived  of  much  of  its 
power  by  a  close  examination  of  the  facts  (see  especially  an  article  by  Dr.  B.  B.  War- 
field  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Review  for  January  1882).  If  there  are  marked 
theological  and  linguistic  differences  between  the  two  Petrine  Epistles,  they  are 
balanced  to  a  considerable  extent  by  a  series  of  equally  striking  similarities,  both  in 
doctrinal  statement  and  in  individuality  of  expression.  We  have  instances  of  the 
former  in  the  matter  of  prophecy  (i  Pet.  i.  10-12 ;  2  Pet.  i.  19-21),  in  that  of  the 
new  birth  (i  PeL  I  22,  ii.  2;  2  Pet.  i.  4),  in  that  of  submission  to  civil  authority 
(i  Pet  ii.  13 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  10),  etc  We  have  instances  of  the  latter  in  the  use  of  such 
special  terms  as  virtue  (i  Pet.  ii.  9 ;  2  Pet.  i.  3),  multiplied  (i  Pet,  i  2 ;  2  Pet  i.  2), 
conversation  (i  Pet  i.  15  ;  2  Pet  ii.  7),  supply  or  minister  {i  Pet  iv.  11  ;  2  Pet  i.  5,  11), 
putting  off  {\  Pet  iii.  21  ;  2  Pet  i.  14),  receiving  (i  Pet.  I  9 ;  2  Pet  ii.  13),  etc.  It  is 
at  the  best  only  a  limited  value  that  can  be  safely  allowed  to  these  differences  in  style. 
One  of  the  keenest  of  critics,  now  the  veteran  of  his  school,  makes  this  confession  : — 
*0n  the  theological  and  linguistic  differences  between  the  two  Epistles,  which  the 
later  criticism  has  so  emphasized,  we  lay  no  stress.  The  two  Epistles  are  too  short, 
have  to  do  with  wholly  different  circumstances  ;  and  especially  there  are  no  direct 
contradictions  to  be  found.  One  of  the  Epistles  is  on  other  grounds  proved  to  be 
ungenuine.  Can  this  also  be  brought  into  account?*  (Reuss.)  As  to  the  external 
testimony,  it  is  certain  that  Origen,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  had  the 
Epistle.  He  notices  that  there  were  doubts  current  about  it  But  his  own  use  of  it, 
and  references  to  it,  indicate  that  in  his  time  it  was  generally  received  as  a  part  of 
Scripture,  and  as  Peter's  composition.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen's  teacher,  also 
appears  to  have  possessed  it,  and  even  to  have  written  a  commentary  on  it.  And 
although  this  is  disputed  by  many,  it  is  possible  that  we  can  trace  it  back  to  the  Testa- 
ment 0/ the  Twelve  Fatriarc/is  early  in  the  second  century,  to  Barnabas  about  106  A.D., 
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and  even  to  Clement  of  Rome  about  97  a.d.  The  amount  of  early  evidence  is  un- 
doubtedly small.  There  are  also  the  two  serious  facts,  that  it  was  doubted  in  the 
fourth  century  and  earlier,  and  that  it  obtained  no  place  in  the  canon  of  the  Syrian 
Church.  The  doubts  which  took  decided  shape  in  the  fourth  century  were  gradually 
overcome,  and  the  Epistle  was  recognised  as  canonical  for  many  centuries.  The 
question  was  revived  at  the  Reformation  period,  and  the  weight  of  such  names  as 
Erasmus,  Luther,  and  Calvin  was  lent  to  those  who  were  uncertain  of  the  Epistle's 
claims.  In  recent  times  these  doubts  have  been  urged  with  the  utmost  force,  and 
have  prevailed  with  very  many.  With  the  exception  of  the  Syrian  branch,  the  Church 
as  a  whole,  however,  has  continued  to  give  the  Epistle  a  place  in  the  canon.  From 
the  time  of  Eusebius,  who  ranked  it  with  the  disputed  books,  that  place  has  been  felt 
to  be  less  certain  than  is  the  case  with  almost  any  other  part  of  the  New  Testament. 
Yet  the  amount  of  external  testimony  might  be  shown  to  be  even  in  this  case  far 
superior  to  that  which  is  available  for  the  masterpieces  of  Classical  antiquity. 
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Chapter  I. 

Contents. — I.  Address  and  Salutation,  vers,  i,  2  ;  II.  Ascription  of  Praise 
to  God  for  the  New  Hope  into  which  Beh'evers  are  born,  vers.  3-5  ;  III.  The 
Certainty  and  Nearness  of  the  Salvation  to  which  that  Hope  points  helping 
to  Joy  in  Time  of  Trial,  vers.  6-9 ;  IV.  The  Peculiar  Interest  of  God*s  People 
of  these  Last  Times  in  this  Glorious  Salvation,  vers.  10-12 ;  V.  Exhortations 
to  a  Life  in  harmony  with  that  Hope,  and  in  particular  to  Holiness,  vers. 
13-16;  VI.  As  also  to  Godly  Fear,  vers.  17-21  ;  V'll.  And  to  Brotherly 
Love,  vers.  22-25. 

Chapter  I.    i,  2. 
Address  and  Salutation. 


1  T)ETER,   an    apostle   of   Jesus   Christ,   to   the  "strangers  aGcn.xxiii.4: 
A        *  scattered    throughout    Pontus,'    Galatia,    Cappadocia,    » ?««•  >»•  " ; 

2  Asia,  and  Bithynia,  ^ elect'  according  to  the  ''foreknowledge  *Jo^»- 35: 
of  God  the  Father,  through'  ' sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  unto  ^^^'tf'e  '^' 
-^obedience  and  ^sprinkling  of  the   blood  of  Jesus  Christ:    Mat  xx.  16. 

,  XXII.  14.  XXIV. 

*  Grace  unto  you,  and  *  peace,  be  *  multiplied.  «*  «   a'"^ 

Ltt.  xviii.  7  :  Rom.  viii.  33  ;  Col,  iii.  12  :  a  Tim.  ii.  10 :  Tit.  L  x  ;  Rev.  xviL  14.  </Act5  u.  as  ;  cf.  Rom.  viii.  ag. 

e  a  Thw.  iu  13.  /a  Cor.  x.  5.  I^Heb.  xii.  a4 ;  cf.  Heb.  x.  33. 

h  Rom.  i.  7  ;  I  Cor.  i.  3  :  9  Cor   i.  a  ;  Gal.  i.  3,  etc  t  3  Pet.  i.  a  ;  Jude  a. 

7 ■ — 

*  rather^  to  elect  sojourners  of  the  dispersion  of  Pontus,  etc. 

*  omit  elect  here^  which  belongs  to  ver.  1 

*  literally^  in 

The  writer  opens  with  a  greeting  which  is  equally  dignity  and  security.     Thus  with  its  immediate 

remarkable  for  its  wealth  of  idea  and  for  its  ad-  outset  the  letter  begins  to  fulfil  its  high  design  of 

mirable  reflection  of  the  combined  gravity,  tender-  comforting  and    strengthening    those    tried    and 

ness;  and  animation  of  the  body  of  the  Epistle.     In  threatened  Christians. 

form  it  reminds  us  more  of  the  Pauline  type  of  In  ver.  i  we  have  designations  of  the  author  and 
inscription  than  is  the  case  with  any  of  the  Catholic  the  recipients  of  the  Epistle.  The  former  of  these 
Epistles,  excepting  2d  Peter  and  Jude.  It  seems  is  given  in  utmost  brevity  ;  the  latter,  as  the  thing 
cast  in  the  mould  of  Pauline  doctrine,  and  adopts  of  superior  interest,  is  carried  on  into  the  next  verse 
some  of  the  familiar  Pauline  phrases.  It  has,  at  and  unfolded  in  the  details  of  grace.  Each  of 
the  same  time,  an  unmislakeable  character  of  its  these  designations  has  its  peculiar  point  and  in- 
own.  Like  Paul,  Peter  refers  at  once  to  his  teniion.  The  description  or  the  writer,  Peter,  an 
apostleship.  He  dwells  less  on  that,  however,  apostle  of  Jesus  Ghrist,  is  noticeable  for  its 
than  on  the  standing  of  his  readers.  And  the  simplicity  and  reticence.  For  his  personal  identi- 
terms  in  which  he  describes  them  and  their  election  fication  he  uses  nothing  beyond  the  new  name,  the 
are  chosen  so  as  to  suggest  thoughts  of  the  believer's  name  of  grace,  Peter,  which  his  I^rd  had  put 
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upon  him  (Malt.  xvi.  8  ;  John  i.  42).  He  adopts 
the  title  apostle  of  Jesna  Ghriflt ;  and  of  all 
the  Catholic  Epistles,  Peter's  alone  thus  commend 
the  writer  to  the  readers*  attention  by  putting 
forward  his  apostleship  in  the  proem.  But  he 
appends  to  this  official  title  no  further  title,  such  as 
the  *  servant '  which  Paul  adds.  Neither  does  he 
introduce  any  explanaricn  of  the  way  in  which  he 
came  to  be  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  such  as  is 
conveyed  by  the  Pauline  formula,  '  by  the  will  of 
God.'  This  latter  would  be  superfluous  in  the 
case  of  one  known  to  have  been  of  the  original 
twelve,  one  of  the  eye-witnesses  chosen  by  Christ 
to  be  His  '  messengers,'  and  commissioned  by  Him 
to  go  *  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature*  (Mark  xvi.  15).  The  style  of 
introduction  differs,  therefore,  at  once  from  Pauls 
and  from  that  of  James,  John,  and  Jude,  the 
writers  of  the  other  Catholic  Epistles.  This  is  not 
without  its  reason.  Addressing  churches  with 
which  he  had  no  intimate  connection,  which  were 
probably  unknown  to  him,  and  which  (as  the 
localities  show)  were  distinctively  Pauline,  Peter 
naturally  appeals  to  his  apostolic  position  in  ex- 
planation of  his  writing  them,  as  his  warrant  for 
taking  the  place  of  their  founder,  Paul,  and  in  order 
to  bespeak  their  attention.  By  limiting  himself, 
however,  to  the  one  title,  'apostle,*  he  also  indi- 
cates that  his  claims  upon  their  regard  were  not 
personal,  but  those  general,  official  claims  which 
were  common  to  him  with  others.  It  is  some- 
what different  in  the  Second  Epistle.  There  he 
can  write  as  one  who  has  come  into  closer  terms  of 
connection  with  his  readers ;  hence  there  he  pre- 
faces the  name  of  grace,  Peter,  by  the  old  name  of 
nature,  Symeon  or  Simon,  and  adds  to  the  official 
'  apostle '  the  wider  title  *  servant '  ( Schott).  Here 
nothing  personal  to  the  individual  Peter  is  allowed 
to  come  into  view. — As  this  description  of  the  writer 
implies  the  justification  which  exists  on  his  own  side 
for  addressing  these  Christians,  the  designation 
next  applied  to  his  readers  suggests  circumstances 
on  their  side  which  make  his  call  to  communicate 
with  them.  They  are  elect  Bojoumexs  of  the 
dispexBion — on  which  difficult  expression,  see  also 
the  Introduction.  The  term  elect  corresponds  to 
an  O.  T.  title  of  Jehovah's  people  (Isa.  Ixv.  9, 
15,  22 ;  Ps.  cv.  43),  and  occurs  m  the  N.  T.  in 
a  variety  of  connections  (Matt.  xx.  16,  xxii.  14 ; 
Luke  xviii.  7 ;  Rom.  viii.  33 ;  Mark  xiii  27 ; 
Rev.  xvii.  14 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  10  ;  i  PeL  ii.  9).  It  is 
not  to  be  restricted  to  Jews  or  Jewish  Christians, 
neither  does  it  apply  to  the  Church  only,  and  not 
to  the  individual.  Nor,  again,  does  it  necessarily 
refer  to  what  passes  in  the  Divine  mind.  Tidken 
by  itself  it  may  express  the  gracious  standing  of 
those  addressed,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether 
Church  or  individual,  and  that  standing  as  the 
result  of  an  act  of  God  which  had  grasped  them 
as  they  were  in  the  world  and  brought  them  into 
a  new  relation  with  Him.  It  may  refer  to  '  the 
selecting  them  out  of  the  world  and  giving  them 
to  the  fellowship  of  the  people  of  God '  (Leighton). 
It  is  therefore  a  note  of  comfort.  If  evil  im- 
pended over  the  readers,  they  were  at  least  chosen 
by  God  out  of  the  world  of  heathen  ignorance  and 
hopelessness,  and  set  by  God's  own  act  in  a  new 
position  which  made  an  abiding  standing  in  grace. 
The  second  term,  straogen  or  BoJonmexB,  is  one 
used  of  those  who  are  denizens  of  a  place  and  not 
citizens ;  neither  natives  nor  permanent  inhabitants, 
but  temporary  residents  in  a  land  that  is  strange  to 


them.  Tt  describes  the  readers  as  having  their 
true  city  and  centre  elsewhere  than  where  they 
were.  It  is  a  natural  adjunct,  therefore,  to  the 
term  elect.  If  they  were  chosen  by  God's  act  out 
of  the  world,  they  cannot  have  their  final  home 
here.  The  third  phrase,  of  the  dispeTHioii,  is  the 
familiar  term  descriptive  of  Jews  outside  the  Holy 
Land,  the  whole  body  of  Jews  whose  lot  was  cast 
among  the  heathen  since  the  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian deportations,  remote  from  their  own  political 
and  religious  centre.  In  its  literal  sense  here  it 
would  describe  Peter's  readers  as  belonging  to,  or 
having  their  residence  among,  the  Israel  that 
dwelt  in  the  bosom  of  Asiatic  heathenism.  In  its 
secondary  application  it  may  describe  them  as 
belonging  to  the  community  of  the  true  dispersion 
under  the  N.  T.,  the  community  of  Christians 
who  have  to  live  scattered  among  the  heathen. 
The  parties  in  Peter's  view,  however,  are  more 
particularly  defined  as  those  of  the  dispersion 
settled  within  certain  geographical  limits,  viz. 
those  of  Pontns,  (hdatia,  Cappadoci*,  Agia,  and 
Bitfaynia.  The  localities  are  enumerated  from 
north-east  by  west  and  south-east  to  west  and  north. 
This  fits  in  well  enough,  therefore,  with  the 
position  of  one  writing  from  the  distant  east, 
although  it  would  not  be  safe  to  make  much  of 
that.— Pontua,  the  extensive  territory  stretching 
along  the  south  coast  of  the  Euxine,  connected  in 
classical  lore  with  the  story  of  the  Amazons  and 
the  legend  of  the  Argonauts  in  quest  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  is  memorable  in  ancient  history  for  the 
brilliant  reign  of  the  great  Mithridates,  and  in 
Christian  history  as  the  native  country  of  Aquila 
(Acts  xviii.  2). — Galatia,  the  country  seized  by 
the  Gaulish  invaders  between  B.C.  279  and  230, 
and  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  (apparently 
with  the  inclusion  of  Lycaonia,  Isauria,  the  S.E.  of 
Phrygia  and  part  of  Pisidia)  by  Augustus  (B.a 
25),  was  occupied  by  a  mixed  population,  mainly 
Gauls  and  Phrygians,  hut  witn  considerable 
infusions  of  Greeks  and  Jews.  It  was  visited 
twice  by  Paul  (Acts  xvi.  6 ;  Gal.  iv.  13),  and  also 
by  Crescens  (2  Tim.  iv.  io).~Cappadocia,  a  rich 
pastoral  district  of  Asia  Minor,  watered  by  the 
Halys,  and  notable  in  Church  history  for  the 
three  great  Cappadocians,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Basil 
of  Csesarea,  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  became  a 
Roman  province  on  the  death  of  Archelaus,  its 
last  king,  A.D.  17. — Aaia,  here,  as  generally  in 
the  N.  T.,  not  Asia  Minor,  but  Proconsular  Asia, 
the  territory  including  Mysia,  L^dia,  Caria,  and 
most  of  Phryeia,  and  having  for  its  metropolis  the 
great  city  of  Ephesus,  which  was  the  scene  of  a 
three  years'  ministry  of  Paul  (Acts  xx.  ^i),  as  well 
as  of  the  preaching  of  Apollos  (Acts  xviii.  24).  It 
embraced  many  churches  known  to  us  from  Acts 
and  the  Pauline  Epistles.— Bithynia,  the  fertile 
country  stretching  along  the  S.W.  coast  of  the 
Euxine,  bequeathed  to  the  Romans  B.C.  74,  and 
constituted  a  proconsular  province  by  Augustus, 
contained  no  churches  known  to  us  from  Scripture. 
By  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  however, 
the  Christian  population  must  have  been  con 
siderable.  Pliny's  letter  to  the  Emperor  Trajan 
(about  A.D.  no)  graphically  describes  the  multi- 
tudes of  converts,  the  deserted  temples,  and  the 
unsaleable  victims. — The  list  of  territories  shows 
that  the  churches  addressed  by  Peter  were  for  the 
most  part,  if  not  entirely,  churches  planted  and 
cared  for  by  Paul.  It  shows  further  that  they 
were  churches  which  did  not  occupy,  in  the  cir- 
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•cumstances  of  their  formation,  any  peculiarly  close 
relation  to  the  mother  church  of  Jerusalem.  It 
also  reveals  the  fact  that  there  must  have  been  a 
greater  extent  of  evangelistic  effort  than  we  should 
gather  from  Acts.  We  know  how  the  Gospel  was 
carried  into  Galatia,  namely,  by  Paul  and  Silas 
(Acts  xvi.  6,  xix.  10),  and  into  Asia  by  Paul  without 
Silas  (Acts  xviii.  23,  xix.  i).  But  we  know  not 
how  it  was  introduced  into  Pontus,  Cappadocia, 
and  Bithynia.  Some  suppose  that  Luke  may 
have  evangelized  both  Pontus  and  Bithynia  from 
Troas  (Acts  xvi.  8).  All  that  we  learn  from  Acts 
is  thai  there  were  men  from  Cappadocia  and 
Pontus  among  the  devout  Jews  who  were  at 
Jerusalem  on  the  occasion  of  the  Pentecostal 
descent  (ii.  9),  and  that  Paul  had  thought  of 
going  into  Bithynia  in  the  course  of  his  second 
missionary  journey,  but  *the  Spirit  suffered  them 
not'  (xvi.  7). 

Ver.  2.  The  following  words  are  connected  not 
with  the  title  apostU  of  Jesus  Christy  but  with  the 
designation  elect  sojourners.  They  are  not  a  vin- 
dication of  the  writer's  claim  lo  be  an  apostle, 
such  as  Paul  offers  (I  Cor.  i.  i  ;  2  Cor.  i.  I,  etc.), 
but  a  definition  of  the  position  of  the  readers. 
The  definition  is  given  with  a  detail  which  shows 
the  security  for  their  assured  standing  in  grace  to 
be  nothing  less  than  God  Himself  in  the  fulness  of 
that  Trinitarian  relation  wherein  His  love  reveals 
itself.  According  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God 
the  Father.  Their  election  is  in  virtue  of  this,  in 
pursuance  of  this  ( Alford),  or  has  this  for  its  norm. 
The  K^xvi\  foreknowledge  {yi\i\K^  is  never  used  of  the 
lost)  is  distinct  at  once  from  allied  terms  expressing 
the  idea  oi predestinatinff  01  fore-ordaining  {Kom. 
viii.  29  ;  I  Cor.  ii.  7  ;  Eph.  i.  5,  11  ;  Act's  iv.  28), 
and  from  those  expressing  the  purpose^  good 
tUasure^  or  counsel  of  God.  It  is  coupled  with, 
j>ut  distinguished  from,  the  latter  by  Peter  in  Acts 
ii.  23.  It  is  more,  however,  than  mere  foresight. 
It  is  not  the  Divine  prescience  of  the  reception  to 
be  given  to  the  decree  of  salvation,  as  distinguished 
from  that  decree  itself.  Neither  does  it  imply  that 
the  Divine  election  or  purpose  of  grace  proceeds 
UDon  the  ground  of  the  Divine  anticipation  of 
•character.  It  is  knowledge,  as  distinguishable  from 
decree.  But  as,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  (Ps. 
i.  6,  xxxvi.  10,  etc.)  and  in  the  New  (John  x. 
14,  15  ;  Gal.  iv.  9  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  19,  etc),  the  terms 
for  knowledge  occur  with  the  intense  sense  of  a 
cognisance  which  claims  its  objects  as  its  own  and 
deals  with  them  as  such,  it  is  a  recognition  which, 
resting  eternally  on  its  objects,  embraces  them  as 
its  own  and  cares  for  them  as  such.  It  is  a  fore- 
knowledge, therefore,  which  comes  near  the  ideas 
of  predestination  and  creative  or  appropriating 
love,  and  which  makes  it  certain  that  its  objects 
shall  be  in  the  relation  which  God  purposes  for 
them.  In  God  Himself,  as  the  New  Testament 
teaches,  is  the  cause  of  the  election.  The  name 
Father  here  added  to  the  word  God  implies 
further,  that  this  relation  of  theiis  to  which  God's 
foreknowledge  looks  is  the  expression  of  a  new 
relation  which  He  bears  to  them.  As  elect,  there- 
fore, they  are  the  objects  not  only  of  a  historical 
ju:t  of  grace  which  took  them  out  of  the  world  of 
heathenism,  but  also  of  an  eternal  recognition  of 
God,  in  virtue  of  which  their  election  has  its  roots 
in  the  Divine  Mind,  and  is  assured  not  by  any 
-single  act  of  God's  love,  but  by  a  permanent 
relation  of  that  love,  namely,  His  Fatherhood. — 
In  lanctiflcation  of  the  Spirit.    This  points  to 


the  means  by  which,  or  rather  to  the  sphere  within 
which,  the  election  is  made  good.  The  term  here 
used  for  sanctification  is  a  peculiarly  Pauline  term, 
being  found  eight  times  in  Paul's  Epistles,  and 
elsewhere  only  in  Ileb.  xii.  14,  and  this  one 
passage  in  Peter.  It  is  also  a  distinctively  scrip- 
tural and  ecclesiastical  term,  there  being  no  certain 
occurrence  of  it  in  heathen  writers.  It  is  gene- 
rally, if  not  invariably,  found  with  the  neuter 
sen>e,  not  with  the  active  (Rom.  vi.  19,  22 ; 
I  Cor.  i.  30 ;  I  Tim.  ii.  15 ;  i  Thess.  iv.  3,  4,  7  ; 
Heb.  xii.  14,  22  ;  less  certainly  2  Thess.  ii.  13). 
Here,  therefore,  it  expresses  neither  the  act  nor  the 
process  of  sanctifying  (Luther,  Huther,  and  most), 
nor  yet  the  ethical  quality  of  holiness,  but  that 
state  of  separation  or  consecration  into  which 
God's  Spirit  brings  God's  elect.  If  their  election 
has  its  ground  and  norm  in  the  foreknowledge  of 
the  Father,  it  realizes  itself  now  within  the  sphere 
or  condition  of  a  patent  separation  from  the  world, 
which  is  effected  by  the  Spirit.— Unto  obedience 
and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 
These  words  mark  the  twofold  end  contemplated 
in  their  election.  Some  place  the  phrase  oj  Jesus 
Christ  under  the  regimen  of  the  obedience  as  well  as 
of  the  sprinkling  ^' the  blood.  If  it  were  possible 
to  take  the  latter  as  a  single  idea,  that  connection 
would  be  intelligible.  It  might  then  be  =  unto 
the  obedience  and  the  blood -sprinkling,  which  are 
both  effected  in  us  by  Jesus  Christ.  But  as  this 
is  uncertain,  while  it  is  also  awkward  to  attach  two 
different  senses  to  the  same  case  in  one  clause  (some 
making  it  obedience  to  Christ  and  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  ^Christ),  it  is  best  to  take  the  obAiience 
here  independently.  It  will  then  have  not  the  more 
limited  sense  of  faith,  but  the  larger  sense  in  which 
the  idea  occurs  again  at  ver.  14,  in  which  Paul 
also  uses  it  in  Rom.  vi.  16,  and  which  is  expres>ed 
more  specifically  in  such  phrases  as  obedience  to  the 
faith  (Rom.  i.  5),  the  obedience  of  faith  (Rom. 
xvi.  26),  the  obedience  of  Christ  (2  Cor.  x.  5), 
obeying  the  truth  (R.  V.  obedience  to  the  truth, 
I  Pet.  i.  22).  The  second  term  is  not  one  of  those 
terms  which  are  common  to  Peter  and  Paul.  It 
is  peculiar  in  the  New  Testament  to  Peter  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  noun  occurs  only 
here  and  in  Heb.  xii.  24,  in  which  latter  passage  it 
is  used  in  reference  to  the  Sinaitic  covenant  The 
verb  occurs  only  in  Hebrews  (ix.  13,  19,  21,  x.  22V. 
It  is  to  be  explained  neither  by  the  Levitical  purih- 
cation  of  the  Israelite  who  had  become  defiled  by 
touching  a  dead  body  (for  the  sprinkling  there  was 
with  water,  Num.  xix.  13),  nor  by  the  ceremonial 
of  the  paschal  lamb,  nor  yet  by  that  of  the  great 
Day  of  Atonement  (for  in  these  cases  objects  were 
sprinkled,  not  persons),  but  b^  the  ratification  of  the 
covenant  recorded  in  Ex.  xxiv.  As  ancient  Israel 
was  introduced  into  a  peculiar  relation  to  God  at 
Sinai,  which  was  ratified  by  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  a  sacrifice  upon  the  people  themselves, 
so  the  New  Testament  Israel  occupy  a  new  relation 
to  God  through  application  of  the  virtue  of  Christ's 
death.  And  the  election,  which  is  rooted  in  the 
eternal  purpose  of  God,  works  historically  to  this 
twofold  goal — the  subjective  result  of  an  attitude 
of  filial  obedience,  and  the  objective  result  of 
a  permanent  covenant  relation  assured  to  its 
objects.  Thus  the  note  of  comfort,  struck  at  once 
in  recalling  the  fact  that  the  readers  were  elect,  is 
prolonged  by  this  statement  of  all  that  there  is  in 
the  nature  of  that  election  to  lift  them  above  the 
disquietudes  of  time.— Grace  to  yon,  and  peace 
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be  multiplied.  The  greeting  embraces  the  familiar 
Pauline  terms,  ^race  and  peace,  but  differs  from 
the  Pauline  form  in  the  use  of  the  peculiar  term 
multiplied^  which  occurs  again  in  2  Pet.  i.  2  and 
Tude  2,  and  in  the  salutations  of  no  other  New 
Testament  Epistle.  It  is  found,  however,  in  the 
Greek  version  of  Dan.  iv.  I  (LXX.,  iii.  31)  and 
vi.  25.  If  the  Babylon,  therefore,  from  which 
Peter  writes  can  be  taken  to  be  the  literal 
Babylon,  it  might  be  interesting  to  recall  (as 
Wordsworth  suggests)  the  Epistles,  introduced 
by  salutations  so  similar  to  Peter^s,  which  were 
written  from  the  same  capital  by  two  kings,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar and  Darius,  of  two  great  dynasties. 


and  addressed  to  all  their  provinces.  The  g^'oce 
is  the  richer  Christian  renaering  of  the  hail!  or 
greeting!  with  which  Greek  letter- writers  addressed 
their  correspontients.  Thepeaee  is  the  ChriatiiQ 
adaptation  of  the  solemn  Hebrew  salutation. 
Those  great  gifts  of  God*s  love  which  Peter  knew 
his  readers  to  possess  already  in  part  he  wishes 
them  to  have  in  their  affluence.  It  is  also  John's 
wish,  following  his  Master's  word  (John  xv.  11), 
that  the  joy  of  those  to  whom  he  wrote  *  may 
be  full'  (i  John  i.  4).  As  the  Father,  the  Spirit, 
and  Jesus  Christ  have  been  just  named,'  Peter 
omits  mention  of  the  sources  whence  these  gifts> 
come. 


Chapter  I.    3-5. 

Ascription  of  Praise  to  God:  s{>ecially  for  tlie  Grace  of  Hope  into  which 

Believers  are  begotten. 

3  "  FiLESSED  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  ''fg,v.V^ 

13     which  *  according  to  his  ^abundant'  mercy  hath  '^  be- J  ^'jj,^''?! /^ 
gotten  *  us  again  unto  a  '  lively  •  hope,  by  *  the  ^  resurrection  of    phiJ V^.  ,^ 

4  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  to  an  ^inheritance  *  incorruptible,  ''^jr^jo.iif.'s.s. 
and    'undefiled,   and    that   *  fadeth   not   away,    'reserved   in  ' -j.^^^'; '*  ^^' 

5  heaven  for  you,  who  are  '"kept  by  the  power  of  God*  through  ^jTSeJiv!^!. 
faith  unto  salvation,  ready  to  be  ''revealed  in  the  ''last  time.       ^E^h/ili+V 

Col.  iii.  94 ;  Heb.  ix.  x^  h  Rom.  i.  93  ;  x  Cor.  jx.  as,  xv.  53,  5.^.  1  Jas.  i.  27 ;  Heb.  vii.  a6. 

k  I  Pet.  V.  4.  /  Col.  i.  5  :  a  Tim.  iv.  8.     Cf  Jude  z  ;  Jo.  xvii.  11,  xa,  15.  mPhil.  iv  7. 

wRoiii.  viii.  x8;  x  Cor.  iii  13;  x  Pec  v.  i.  o  ]o.  vi.  39,  xi.  34.  xii.  48  ;  x  Jo.  ii.  18,  etc. 


*  literally^  much  mercy 

*  through 


*  begat  *  living 

*  literally^  who  in  Goo's  power  are  being  guarded 


Peter  lifts  his  readers*  eyes  at  once  to  the  future. 
He  speaks  firet  of  their  hope,  their  inheritance, 
their  final  salvation,  before  he  alludes  to  the 
burdens  and  fears  of  the  present.  There  was  that 
in  Peter  himself  which  leapt  up  in  natural  response 
to  the  new  hope  which  came  by  the  Gospel,  and 
we  can  see  from  the  Acts  how  he  turned  with 
constant  expectancy  to  the  future.  If  he  seems, 
however,  to  give  exceptional  prominence  to  the 
element  of  hope,  it  is  not  as  if  he  read  the 
Gospel  differently  from  Paul  or  John,  or  placed 
the  grace  of  hope  where  they  put  that  of  faith,  or 
that  of  love.  The  circumstances  of  his  readers 
made  it  seasonable  to  present  primarily  to  theii 
view  the  worth  and  radiance  of  a  grace  which  had 
at  the  same  time  so  deep  a  hold  upon  himself. 

Ver.  3.  Bleased  be  the  God  and  Father  of  onr 
Lord  Jesus  Ohrist.  The  gifts  of  God's  grace  to 
the  believer,  and  the  believer's  relation  to  God, 
depend  upon  the  prior  relation  between  God  and 
Christ.  Hence  it  is  as  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  neither  as  the  God  of 
Israel,  nor  yet  merely  as  our  God  and  Father, 
ihai  the  Giver  of  all  grace  is  praised.  The  term 
used  here  for  blessed,  ot  praised,  which  is  so  frequent 
also  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  New  is  ap- 
plied only  to  God,  occurs  repeatetily  as  an  affirma- 
live— ^.^.  who  is  blessed  (Rom.  i.  25,  ix.  5 ;  2  Cor. 


xi.  31).  Standing  here  not  in  a  relative  clause^ 
but  at  the  openmg  of  a  section,  it  is  rather  an- 
ascription,  Blessed  be  the  God,  etc  It  is  another 
form  of  ihe  same  veib  that  is  applied  to  Mary 
(Luke  i.  28.  42).  A  totally  different  word  is  used 
in  the  Beatitudes  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(Matt,  v.),  where  the  idea  expressed  is  that  of 
happiness  merely.  It  is  possible  that  in  this 
doxological  outburst  Peter  is  simply  adapting  io 
Christian  use  an  old  liturgical  formula  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  or  repeating  one  already  familiar 
to  the  Christian  Church  (Weiss).  The  similarity 
of  phrase,  however,  between  Peter  here  and  Paul 
in  2  Cor.  i.  3,  Eph.  i.  3,  is  striking,  and  suggests 
to  many  that  the  former  framed  his  ascription  on 
the  model  of  that  of  the  latter.  In  Ephesians,  as 
here,  the  doxolo^  introduces  an  exhortation 
which  reproduces  its  contents,  although  there  the 
exhortation  does  not  come  to  expression  till  chap, 
iv.  I,  while  here  it  follows  almost  immediately 
(i.  13). — which  according  to  his  much  mercy 
begat  us  again  unto  a  living  hope.  The  particular 
grace  for  the  bestowal  of  which  God  receives  this- 
ascription  is  hope.  And  that  hope  is  described  in 
respect  at  once  of  its  origin  and  of  its  quality.  It  is- 
due  to  God's  regenerating  grace.  We  have  it  only 
because  He  bfgai  us  again,  a  phrase  used  in  the  New 
Testament  only  by  Peter,  and  by  him  only  here 
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and  in  ver.  23,  embodying,  however,  the  same  truth 
as  is  conveyed  in  somewhat  different  terms  by  Paul 
(Tit.  iii.  5  ;  Gal.  vi.  15),  James  (i.  18),  and  John 
( I  John  iii.  9,  v.  1),  and  reflecting  the  Master's  own 
instructions  to  Nicodemus  (John  iii.  3,  etc.).  It 
is  to  be  taken,  therefore,  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
new  birth  or  begetting,  and  not  to  be  diluted 
into  the  idea  of  rousing  out  of  hopelessness.  The 
direct  past  {begat,  not  hath  begotten)  is  used, 
because  the  change  from  death  to  life  in  the  in- 
dividual is  regarded  as  a  definite,  historical  act, 
once  for  all  accomplished,  or  perhaps  because  the 
regeneration  of  all  is  regarded  as  virtually  effected 
in  the  historical  act  of  Christ's  resurrection.  In  the 
latter  case  Peter  would  be  again  in  affinity  with 
Paul,  whose  habit  is  to  speak  of  all  as  dying  in 
Christ's  death  and  rising  in  Christ's  resurrection 
(Rom.  vii.  4;  2  Cor.  v.  14,  etc.).  This  historical 
act  of  regeneration  had  its  motive  or  standard  in 
God's  tnercy^  His  love  being  defined  as  mercy 
in  reference  to  the  natural  misery  of  its  objects, 
and  that  mercy  being  further  described,  in  refer- 
ence to  what  it  had  to  meet  and  what  it  bestowed, 
as  much  or  great.  Compare  the  Pauline  idea  of 
God's  riches  (Eph.  il  4;  Phil.  iv.  19).  The  hope 
which  originated  thus  in  God's  act  is  living, 
"With  the  birth  comes  the  quality  of  life  which 
distinguishes  the  believer's  hope  from  all  other 
hopes.  These  are  at  the  best  dim,  uncertain 
longings,  dead  or  dying  surmises — 

'  Beads  of  morning 
Strung  on  slender  blades  of  grass. 
Or  a  spider's  web  adorning 
In  a  strait  and  treacherous  pass.' 

*  They  die  often  before  us  and  we  live  to  bury  them, 
and  see  our  own  folly  and  infelicity  in  trusting  to 
them ;  but  at  the  utmost  they  die  with  us  when  we 
die,  and  can  accompany  us  no  farther.  But  this  hope 
answers  expectation  to  the  full,  and  much  beyond  it, 
and  deceives  no  way  but  in  that  happy  way  ot  far 
exceeding  it'  (Leighton).  Peter's  fondness  for 
these  two  ideas,  the  hope  and  the  living  (see  the 
adjective  again  applied  to  the  Word  of  God,  i.  23, 
to  Christ,  and  to  believers,  ii.  4),  has  been  often 
noticed.  It  is  for  bringing  us  into  a  region  of 
this  kind  that  he  here  praises  God.  The  *  unto ' 
here  does  not  express  the  end  or  aim  of  God's  act 
(=  begat  us  in  order  that  we  might  have  a  living 
hope),  but  has  rather  the  simple  local  sense. 
When  we  come  into  the  new  life  we  come  into  a 
condition  or  atmosphere  of  hope,  into  a  *  region 
bright  with  hope,  a  hope  which,  like  the  morning, 
spreads  itself  over  earth  and  heaven'  (Lillie). 
—Through  the  resiiTrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from 
the  dead.  This  admits  of  being  connected  im- 
mediately either  with  the  begat  us  again — the  idea 
then  being  that  the  regeneration  takes  effect  only 
through  Christ's  resurrection — or  with  the  pre- 
ceding clause  as  a  whole,  in  which  case  Christ's 
resurrection  becomes  the  event  by  means  of  which 
we  are  brought  by  God's  begetting  into  this  new 
life  of  hope  (so  Calvin,  Weiss,  Huther,  Alford, 
etc.,  substantially).  Or,  as  the  position  of  the 
adjective  perhaps  indicates,  it  may  be  connected 
with  the  ietm  living  {so  Luther,  Bengel,  de  Wette, 
Hofmann,  etc.),  the  sense  then  being  that  the  hope 
gets  its  quality  of  life  through  Christ's  resurrection 
—because  He  lives  it  cannot  but  survive  and  assert 
itself  as  a  living  and  enlivening  principle. 

Ver.  4.  Unto  an  inheritance.  Some  connect 
this  closely  with  the  hope,  as  a  definition  of  that 
to  which  it  points — a  living  hope  looking  to  the 


inheritance.  Most  connect  it  with  the  begat^  the 
two  clauses  introduced  by  *  unto  '  being  regarded 
as  dependent  on  the  same  verb,  and  the  latter 
clause  defining  the  former  more  nearly.  When  we 
are  begotten,  that  is  to  say,  into  the  hope,  we  are 
b^otten  into  the  inheritance.  To  have  the  one  is 
to  have  the  other.  So  perfect  is  God's  act,  so 
secure  against  failure  the  hope  which  comes  by 
that  act.  In  relation  to  His  begetting  us,  the  future 
is  as  the  present,  the  possession  is  as  the  expecta- 
tion. The  term  inheritance,  another  characteristic- 
ally Pauline  term,  and  used  by  Peter  only  here 
(ahhough  in  I  Pet.  iii.  9,  v.  3,  we  have  cognate 
words),  is  the  familiar  O.  T.  phrase  for  Israel's 
possession  in  the  Land  of  Promise.  It  is  used 
sometimes  of  Canaan  as  a  whole,  sometimes  of 
the  particular  lots  of  the  several  tribes,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  in  the  sense  of  a  portion  assigned. 
The  idea  of  a  portion  coming  by  heirship  to 
Israel  has  as  little  prominence  as  the  idea  of 
Israel  as  God's  son.  In  the  N.  T.  it  occurs  both 
in  the  sense  of  the  portion  assigned  (Acts  vii.  5  ; 
Heb.  xi.  8)  and  in  that  of  the  inheritance  proper 
(Matt.  xxi.  38;  Mark  xii.  7,  etc).  It  is  used, 
specially  by  Paul,  to  express  the  believer's 
possession  in  the  future.  But  while  Paul  regards 
the  believer  as  an  heir  because  he  is  a  son  (Rom. 
viii.  17,  etc),  he  does  not  appear  to  connect  the 
idea  of  pofeession  by  way  of  heirship  with  his  use 
of  the  particular  word  inheritance,  probably  (so 
Huther)  on  account  of  the  O.  T.  sense  being  so 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  term.  He  uses  it, 
indeed,  where  the  notion  of  heirship  is  inap- 
plicable, e.g.  of  God's  inheritance  in  the  saints 
(Eph.  i.  18).  It  is  doubtful,  therefore,  whether 
Peter  has  in  view  an  inheritance  which  comes  in 
virtue  of  sonship,  although  the  ruling  idea  of  our 
being  begotten  favours  that.  He  uses  the  word 
in  the  large  sense,  inclusive  of  all  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  has  in  store  for  the  believer  in  the  con- 
summation.—incorruptible,  and  undeflled,  and 
that  fkdeth  not  away.  This  inheritance  he 
describes  first  negatively  and,  as  suits  his  cha- 
racter and  style,  by  a  numl)er  of  adjectives,  as 
incorruptible,  subject  to  no  dissolution  or  decay, 
undefiled  (a  term  applied  also  to  our  High  Priest, 
Heb,  vii.  26),  neither  tainted  nor  tarnished,  and 
unfading  or  unwithering  (a  word  used  only  here, 
and  in  a  slightly  different  form  in  v.  4).  There 
is  perhaps  a  climax  in  these  negatives,  from  what 
has  in  itself  no  seeds  of  decay,  to  what  is  proof 
against  external  touch  of  pollution,  and  from  that 
to  what  is  superior  even  to  the  law  of  changing 
seasons  and  bloom  succeeded  by  blight  ;  or,  as 
Leighton  conceives  it,  the  gradation  may  be  from 
the  perpetuity  to  the  purity,  and  from  that  to  the 
immutability  of  the  inheritance.  The  sad  realities 
ot  Israel's  heritage  in  the  Land  of  Promise  may  be 
in  the  backgrouiui.  It  is  too  much,  however,  to 
find  in  these  epithets  (as  Weiss  does)  allusions  to 
the  pollutions  which  defiled  the  land,  or  to  the 
simoom  which  scorched  it.  The  inheritance 
is  further  described  positively  (in  terms  much  used 
by  many  of  the  Fathers  as  an  argument  against 
the  Millenarian  doctrine)  as  reserved  in  heaven 
(or,  in  the  heavens)  for  you.  The  participle, 
which  is  in  the  perfect  tense  {has  been  reserved), 
points  to  the  in!)eritance  as  one  which  has  been 
prepared  from  the  beginning,  and  the  sphere 
within  which  it  has  been  laid  up  in  reserve  is  the 
heavens,  where  God  Himself  dwells.  It  is 
thereby  made  doubly  safe,   'laid  up  and  kept,' 
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and  that  'among  God's  own  treasures,  under 
His  own  eye,  and  within  the  shelter  of  His 
omnipotence '  (Lilley),  although  it  is  yet  a  thing 
of  the  future.  Thus  is  it  secured,  too,  in  the 
possession  of  the  qualities  ascribed  to  it ;  for  into 
heaven  nothing  can  intrude  that  corrupts,  defiles, 
or  makes  to  fade.  Similar  is  our  Lord's  teaching 
on  the  treasure  and  the  rrvoard  in  heaven  (Matt. 
vi.  20,  xix.  21,  V.  12),  and  Paul's  conception 
of  the  hope  which  has  been  laid  up  or  deposited 
in  heaven  (Col.  i.  5).  With  finest  feeling,  too,  for 
his  readers,  Peter  puts  this  as  all  in  reserve  pre- 
cisely for  them.  No  longer  using  '  us,'  as  before, 
he  now  says  '■for  you  * — for  you,  sojourners  in  a 
land  that  is  not  your  own,  an  inheritance  is  in 
waiting,  which  is  strange  to  peril  from  the  *  worm 
at  the  root  of  all  our  enjoyments  here  *  (Leighton), 
from  the  foul  hand  that  mars  them,  from  the 
doom  that  makes  nothing  here  abide  'of  one  stay.' 
Ver.  5.  Who  in  God^s  power  are  being 
guarded  through  faith.  A  still  better  reason 
why  they  should  lift  a  thankfully  confident  eye  to 
the  heavenly  inheritance.  The  possession  might 
be  reserved  for  them,  and  the  reservation  be  to  no 
purpose,  if  they  themselves  were  left  to  the  risks 
of  earth  and  their  own  weakness.  All  the  more 
insecure  of  it  might  they  seem  in  their  present 
circumstances  of  danger  and  temptation.  But  if 
the  inheritance  is  kept  for  the  people,  the  people 
are  also  kept  for  the  inheritance.  The  word 
indicates  a  different  kind  of  keeping  from  that 
expressed  by  the  reserved.  It  is  the  military . 
term  used  both  literally  (of  the  keeping  of  a  city 
as  with  a  garrison,  2  Cor.  xi.  32)  and  figuratively 
(of  the  keeping  of  the  heart,  Phil.  iv.  7,  and  of 
the  keeping  of  the  Israelite  in  ward  under  the 
law.  Gal.  iii.  23).  The  perfect  tense  used  of  the 
reserving  of  the  inheritance  (where  a  past  act 
abiding  in  its  effect  was  in  view)  changes  now 
into  the  present,  as  only  a  continuous  process  of 
protection  can  make  the  people  safe  against 
themselves.  The  efficient  cause  (so  Hut  her, 
Gerhard,  etc.)  of  this  sustained  protection,  or,  as 
the  preposition  may  be  more  strictly  taken,  the 
sphere  within  which  it  moves,  the  force  behind 
which  they  are  shielded  as  by  a  garrison,  is 
nothing  weaker  than  God* s  power, — a  phrase  to  be 
understood  here  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  not  as 
a  title  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (as  Weiss,  de  Wette, 
etc.,  suppose  on  the  false  analogy  of  Luke  i.  35). 
The  instrumental  cause  of  this  protection,  or  the 
means  through  which  the  force  works  to  guard 
us,  Ss/aithf — not  to  be  taken  in  any  limited  sense 
(such,  e.g.,  as  faith  in  the  future,  or  a  general 
reliance  upon  God,  with  Hofmann,  Weiss,  etc.), 
but  in  the  specific  Christian  sense,  the  faith  which 
grasps  God  s  power,  and  which,  while  itself  God's 
gift,  is  the  subjective  response  to  what  is  objectively 
offered.  Thus,  with  tne  Lord  Himself  encom- 
passing them  as  the  *  mountains  are  round  about 
Jerusalem,'  and  with  the  hand  of  faith  clinging 
to  the  shelter  of  His  power,  the  people  on  earth 
are  secure  as  is  the 'inheritance  in  heaven. — unto 
Balyation.  This  is  dependent  neither  upon  the 
immediately  preceding  xtrm  faith  (as  if  the  secret 
of  their  security  was  a  faith  which  had  this 
salvation  as  its  specific  object),  nor  with  the 
remote  be^at  us  again  (so  Calvin,  Steiger,  etc.  ; 
as  if  the  hope,  the  inheritance,  and  the  salvation 
were  three  co-ordinate  states  into  which  God's 
regenerating   act    brought    us),    but    with     the 


guarded,  our  salvation  being  the  object  which  all 
this  protection  has  in  view.  This  great  word 
salvation,  so  often  upon  Peter's  lips,  and 
occurrin<r  thrice  within  half-a-dozen  verses 
here,  seems  used  by  him  preferentially  in  the 
eschatolc^ical  sense.  Occasionally  in  the  N.  T. 
it  has  the  simple  sense  of  deliverance  from 
enemies  (Luke  L  71  ;  Acts  vii.  25),  or  preservation 
of  life  (Acts  xxvii.  34  ;  Heb.  xi.  7),  but  it  occurs 
for  the  most  part  as  the  technical  term  for  spiritual 
salvation,  or  the  Messianic  salvation  (John  iv. 
22  ;  Acts  iv.  12 ;  Kom.  xi.  1 1,  etc.),  now  in  the 
limited  sense  of  the  opposite  o{ perdition  (Phil.  i. 
28),  and  again  in  the  general  sense  of  eternal 
salvation ;  now  in  the  sense  of  a  present  salvation 
(Phil.  i.  19 ;  2  Cor.  i.  6),  again  in  that  of  a 
progressive  salvation  (i  Pet.  ii.  2),  and  yet 
again  in  that  of  the  completed  salvation,  which  is 
to  enter  with  Christ's  return  (Rom.  xili.  il  ; 
I  Thess.  V.  8,  9;  Heb.  ix.  28,  etc.).  Here  it  is 
the  future  salvation,  and  that  not  as  mere 
exemption  from  the  fate  of  the  last,  but  (as 
the  underlying  idea  of  the  present  distresses 
and  fears  of  the  readers  indicates)  in  the  widest 
sense,  somewhat  parallel  to  that  of  the  inheritance, 
but  with  a  more  direct  reference  to  the  state  of 
trial,  of  final  relief  from  the  world  of  evil,  and 
completed  possession  of  all  Messianic  blessing. — 
ready  to  be  revealed.  The  expression  points  to 
the  certainty  of  the  advent  of  this  salvation  (in  the 
term  ready,  stronger  than  the  usual  about  to  be, 
or  destined  to  be,  and  indicating  a  state  of  waiting 
in  preparedness),  and  perhaps  also  (in  the  tense 
of  the  verb)  10  the  *  rapid  completion  of  the  act ' 
of  its  revelation  in  contrast  with  the  long  process 
of  the  guarding  of  its  subjects  {At ford).  The 
word  revealed  has  here  the  familiar  sense  of 
bringing  to  light  something  already  existent,  but 
unknown  or  unseen. — in  uie  last  time  :  that  is. 
the  time  closing  the  present  order  of  things,  and 
heralding  Christ's  return.  The  N.  T.  writers, 
following  an  O.  T.  conception,  regard  all  history 
as  having  two  great  division^,  one  covering  the 
whole  space  prior  to  Messiah's  times,  the  other 
including  all  from  these  times.  The  former 
period  began  to  fade  to  its  extinction  with 
Messiah's  Firet  Advent.  The  second  period  would 
enter  conclusively  with  Messiah's  Second  Advent. 
The  former  was  known  as  *  this  age,*  to  which, 
although  Christ  had  once  appeared,  the  apostle's 
own  time  was  spoken  of  as  belonging.  The 
latter  was  called  *the  age  to  conu,  the  final 
reality  of  which  (although  in  principle  it  began 
with  Messiah's  first  appearing)  was  as  near  as 
was  Messiah's  glorious  return.  This  Second 
Advent,  therefore,  was  the  crisis  once  for  all 
separating  the  two,  and  the  time  which  marked 
the  end  of  the  one  period  and  ushered  in  the 
other  was  *  the  last  day '  (John  vi.  39,  and  xi- 
24,  xii.  48),  *the  last  time,'^etc.  The  salvation 
needs  but  the  lifting  of  the  veil  at  God's  set  time, 
and  that  time  is  on  the  wing.  Christ's  return 
will  announce  the  close  of  the  *  last  time '  of  the 
old  order,  and  in  a  moment  uncover  what  God 
has  prepared  in  secret  Peter  does  not  measure 
the  interval,  or  give  a  chronology  of  Messiah's 
comings.  Yet  if  we  compare  this  statement  with 
others  (iv.  5,  7)  touching  on  Christ's  return,  we 
may  say  with  Huiher  that  'his  whole  manner 
of  expression  indicated  that  in  hope  it  floated 
before  his  vision  as  one  near  at  hand.' 
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Chapter  I.    6-9. 
The  Anticipation  of  this  Future  a  help  to  Joy  in  Time  of  TriaL 

6  \T  THEREIN  ye  *  greatly  rejoice,  though  now  *  for  a  season  *  *  JJjf"i7;  "j. 

VV       (if  ^  need  be)  ye  are  in  '^  heaviness  *  through  •  '  manifold    ^^i}li^/^ 

7  ^temptations;  that  the  ^ trial*  of  your  faith,  being  much*  xPct.l'^sf*' 
more  ^precious  than  of*  gold  that  *  perisheth,  though  it  be  Iji! 7.' ^^' 
^  tried '  with  '  fire,  might  be  *" found  unto  "  praise  and  honour  * fp^l'y.Vo*; 

8  and  glory*  at  the  ''appearing*  of  Jesus  Christ:  whom  having  ^ASlxix^e^" 
not  seen,  ye  love ;  -^in  "  whom,  though  now  ye  see  him  not,  yet ''JtS'/al^^'u. 
-^believing,  ye  ^rejoice"  with  joy  *" unspeakable,  and  'full  of    joix^^i^V"' 

9  glory : "  '  receiving  the  **  end  of  your  faith,  even  the  "  salvation  a  cbrjiVi' 
ofj|/^//r'' souls."  ^"•'- 

r  Mat.  iv  34 ;  Mk.  i.  34 ;  Lu.  tv.  40 ;  3  Tim.  Hi.  6 ;  Tit.  iii.  3 :  Heb.  ii.  4,  xiii.  9 ;  Tas.  i.  3 ;  x  Pet.  iv.  10. 

J%  Pet.  ii.  9  ;  Jas.  i  a,  12  ;  Mat.  vi   13 ;  Lu.  xxii.  38 ;  Acts  xx.  19 ;  i  Cor.  x.  13  ;  Heb.  iti.  8 ;  Rev.  iii  10,  etc. 

jf  Jas.  i.  3.  A  Mat.  xiii.  46,  xxri.  7:  Jo.  xii.  3.  i  Jo.  vi.  a;  Heb.  i.  11 ;  Jaa.  i.  zi.  i^Lu.  xiv.  19;  Rom. 

xii.  2 ;  3  Cor.  viii.  8,  32.  xiii.  5  :^  Gal.  vi.  4;  £ph.  v.  10:  z  Thes.  ii.  4,  v.  ai ;  z  Tim.  iii.  zo;  Heb.  iii.  9 ;  z  Jo.  iv.  i ;  Job 
xxiii  zo;  Ps.  Ixvi  zo;  Isa.  xtviii.  zo.  /i  Cor.  iii.  13;  Lu.  xiL  49;  Isa.  IxvL  Z5,  z6;  Zech  xiii.  9,  zo. 

m  Rom.  vii.  10 ;  x  Cor.  iv  a ;  3  Cor.  v.  3.  n  Rum.  ii.  7,  zo,  29.  ox  Cor.  i.  7 ;  a  Thes.  i.  7 ;  x  Pet.  i.  it,  iv.  13. 

^  Jn.  i.  13,  ii.  ZI,  etc. :  Acts  x.  43 :  Rom.  x.  X4,  etc.  q  See  on  ver.  6.     ^       r  Only  here ;  but  cf.  3  Cor.  xii.  5. 

*  Only  here ;  but  cf.  a  Cor.  iii.  10 :  a  The?!.  iiL  x.  t%  Cor.  v.  10 ;  Eph.  vL  8 ;  Col.  iii.  25  ;  z  Pet.  v.  4 ;  a  Pet.  li.  13. 

u  X  Tim.  i.  5.    Cf.  also  Rom.  vi.  33 ;  Ecdes.  xiL  X3.  tr  Jas.  u  3Z,  v.  30 ;  Ps.  IxxiL  Z3. 

^  OTy  for  a  little  while  *  literally^  though  now  .  .  .  pained  {or^  grieved) 

•  in  *  oTy  proof  *  omit  being  much  •  omit  of 
'  rTT,  yet  is  proved                 •  rather^  praise  and  glory  and  honour 

•  in  the  revelation  ^®  literally^  on 

^*  rather^  greatly  rejoice  {as  in  ver.  6)  "  literally,  glorified 

^'  rather,  with  a  more  striking  abruptnesSy  salvation  of  souls  (omitting  tlie 
words  '  even  the '  and '  your  * 

Only  now  does  Peter  introduce  the  suflferings  of  summarize  the  ideas  previously  expressed,  whether 
his  readers.  Before  naming  these,  he  has  made  in  the  immediately  preceding  sentence,  or  in  the 
the  bright  realities  of  their  privilege  pass  in  rapid  preceding  paragraph  as  a  whole.  Some  (Gerhard 
vision  before  their  troubled  eye.  He  has  led  them  and  Leighton)  carry  its  reference,  therefore,  as  far 
to  look  at  the  hope  which  is  in  them,  and  the  back  as  ver.  3,  so  that  the  connection  becomes  this, 
future  which  is  before  them.  And  when  he  comes  — *in  all  which  blessings  into  which  God  begat 
now  to  speak  of  the  ills  they  had  to  face,  he  has  you,  ye  rejoice.'  Others  (Calvin  and  Grolius, 
more  to  say  ot  their  feelings  than  of  their  tempta-  followed  by  de  Wette,  Schott,  Fronmiiller,  etc.) 
tions.  With  quick  and  tender  touch  he  handles  refer  it  more  particularly  to  the  idea  of  vers, 
their  afflictions,  softening  their  sharpness  by  dis-  4,  5, — 'in  which  inheritance,  hoped  for  and  so 
closing  their  object.  Wisely  and  with  delicate  skill  secured,  ye  have  the  object  of  your  joy.*  In  the 
he  so  shapes  his  statement  as  to  bring  the  light  present  series  of  verses,  however  (although  it  is 
of  the  future  in  upon  the  darkness  of  the  present,  too  much  to  say  that  this  is  his  habit),  Peter 
and  to  make  the  burdens  of  the  time  an  argument  connects  one  section  with  another  by  carrying 
for  joy.  Leighton  has  caught  correctly,  if  not  com-  over  the  clo.sing  word  or  idea  (compare  vers, 
pletely,  the  intention  of  the  para^aph,  expressing  5,  8,  10).  It  is  more  in  harmony  with  this,  there- 
it  also  with  his  own  devout  simplicity.  'The  fore,  to  regard  the  wherein  as  referring  to  the 
same  motives,'  he  says,  'cannot  beget  contrary  immediate  antecedent,  viz.  the  'last  time.*  In 
passions  in  the  soul,  therefore  the  apostle  reduces  this  case  it  may  have  the  strictly  temporal  sense 
the  mixture  of  sorrowing  and  rejoicing  that  is  usual  (so  Wiesinger,  Hofmann,  Huther,  Alford,  etc.), 
in  the  heart  of  a  Christian  to  the  difterent  causes  the  idea  then  being,  '  in  which  last  time,  when  it 
of  both,  and  shows  which  of  the  two  hath  the  comes,  you  will  have  your  time  of  rejoicing.'  Or 
stronger  cause,  and  therefore  is  always  predomi-  it  may  express  the  ground  or  object  of  joy, — '•at 
nant.  His  scope  is  to  stir  up  and  strengthen  which  ye  rejoice,'  %,e.  'which  last  time  is  the 
spiritual  joy  in  his  afflicted  brethren  ;  and  therefore,  object  of  your  joy.'  This  last  is  to  be  preferred, 
having  set  the  matter  of  it  before  them  in  the  as  most  consistent  both  with  the  tense  of  the 
preceding  verses,  he  now  applies  it,  and  expressly  verb  and  with  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  term 
opposes  It  to  their  distresses.  which   the  Greek  verb    here  represents.      This 

Ver.  6.  Wherein  ye  greatly  rejoice.     As  the  particular  term  for  joy,  aptly  rendered    'greatly 

parallel  in  iv.  4  shows,  ^t  wherein  may  be  taken  to  rejoice,'  is  one  which  occurs  very  rarely  outside 
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the  Septua^'nt,  the  N.  T.,  and  ecclesiastical  litera- 
ture. It  is  probably  a  Greek  reproduction  (see 
Buttmann^s  Greek  Grammar  by  'ITiayer,  p.  5)  of 
a  familiar  Hebrew  verb  oflen  used  in  the  poetical 
and  prophetical  books  (Ps.  ii.  11,  ix.  15  ;  Job  iiL 
22  ;  Isa.  xlix.  13,  Ixv.  18,  etc.)*  Like  the  Hebrew 
original  (which  means  to  *  leap  for  joy/  or  *  rejoice 
to  exultation'),  it  denotes  a  strong;,  a  lively  joy, 
intenser  than  is  expressed  by  the  ordinary  term, 
with  which  also  it  is  often  coupled.  Peter  has  in 
view,  therefore,  the  kind  of  joy  which  is  affirmed 
of  Christ  Himself  (Luke  x.  21),  which  He  too 
expressly  enjoins  on  persecuted  disciples  (Matt,  v 
12,  where  the  stronger  term  is  added  to  the  weaker), 
and  which  breaks  forth  in  the  Magnificat  (Luke  i. 
47).  — Ihough  for  a  little  now,  if  need  be,  grieved 
in  manifold  temptations.  The  '  temptations '  (a 
term  wide  enough  to  cover  anything  by  which 
character  is  put  to  the  prooQ  will  refer  here,  what- 
ever else  may  be  included,  to  the  threatenings 
and  slanders  which,  as  we  gather  from  the  Epistle 
itself  (ii.  12,  15,  iii.  14-17,  iv.  4,  12-19),  these 
Christians  had  to  endure  from  heathen  neighbours. 
Their  lot  was  cast  in  them.  An  adjective  is  at- 
tached to  these  temptations,  which  is  used  in  the 
Classics,  to  describe  the  many-coloured  leopard  or 
peacock,  the  colour-changing  Proteus,  the  richly- 
wrought  robe  or  carpet,  the  changeful  months,  the 
intricate  oracles.  What  a  picture  does  this  epithet 
'manifold,'  which  is  applied  by  Peter  also  to  the 
grace  of  God  (iv.  I),  by  James  again  to  temptation 
(i.  2),  and  elsewhere  to  such  things  as  the  divers 
diseases  healed  by  Christ  (Matt.  iv.  24),  present 
of  the  number,  the  diversity,  and  the  changefulness 
of  these  trials  !  Yet  the  terror  of  the  fact  is  at  once 
relieved  by  a  double  qualification,  first  by  the 
words  (each  of  which  has  here  a  temporal  force), 
which  limit  these  temptations  to  the  present,  and 
exhibit  them  as  endunng  only  for  a  little  space ; 
and  then  by  the  clause  *if  need  be,*  or  *if  it  mus,t 
be  so.'  This  latter  (which  has  the  strict  hypo- 
thetical sense,  and  not  some  kind  of  affirmative 
sense,  with  Bengel,  etc  ;  nor  yet  the  subjective 
sense  supposed  by  Schott,  as  if  =  *  if  indeed  there 
was  reason  why  you  shou Id  y^^/ grieved  in  tempta- 
tion') means  that  temptations  come  only  where 
there  isa  call  for  them,  and  suggests  that  they  may 
not,  therefore,  burden  even  the  present  continually. 
— The  great  difficulty  in  this  verse  is  how  to  deal 
with  the  times  indicated  by  the  several  terms, 
the  '  rejoice '  being  in  form  a  present  tense,  the 
'grieved'  a  distinct  past,  and  the  word  *now,' 
with  which  the  latter  is  connected,  again  pointing 
to  present  time.  Some  solve  this  difficulty  (Augus- 
tine, Burton,  etc. )  by  taking  the  '  rejoice '  as  an 
imperative.  But  Peter  does  not  appear  to  begin 
exhortation  till  ver.  13,  and  the  peculiar  tense  of 
the  *  grieved '  would  thus  be  still  unaccounted  for. 
Others  (Luther,  Huther,  Wiesinger,  Alford,  Hof- 
mann,  etc. )  suppose  that  the  present  *  rejoice '  has 
here  the  future  sense,  expressing  the  certainty  of 
the  joy  which  they  are  yet  to  have  ;  and  the  pecu- 
liar tense  of  the  other  verb  (*ye  were  grieved ')  is 
then  explained  as  due  to  the  writer  speaking  for  the 
moment  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Mast  time,' 
and  looking  back  upon  the  troubles  of  his  own 
time  as  then  in  the  past.  This  is  supported  by 
the  Syriac  and  the  Clementine  Vulgate,  and  is 
adopted  by  Tyndale.  But,  while  the  present 
occurs  often  enough  as  a  quasi-future,  that  is  the 
case  with  particular  verbs  (such  as  *  cometh ')  and 
in  particular  connections  which  naturally  suggest 


the  time,  and  which  have  no  real  parallel  here. 
Others  (Schott,  e,g.)  rightly  retain  the  present 
sense  in  the  *  rejoice,'  but  regard  the  'grieved '  as 
a  sharp  and  definite  past  meant  to  exhibit  the 
temptations  of  the  believer's  day  as  transitory, 
even  momentary,  in  contrast  with  the  deep  per- 
manence of  his  joy.  This,  however,  is  to  ascribe 
a  refinement  of  idea  to  the  aorist  which  it  does  not 
express  unaided.  The  explanation  seems  to  be 
that  the  'grieved'  has  the  proleptic  force  here, 
which  both  the  perfect  (i  Cor.  xiiL  I  ;  Rom. 
iv.  14,  xiv.  23 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  10)  and  the  aorist  (John 
^v.  6 ;  I  Cor.  vii.  28  ;  Rev.  x.  7)  have  in  con- 
nection with  conditional  presents.  In  this  case 
the  natural  sense  of  the  several  terms  is  preserved, 
and  the  meaning  becomes  simply  this :  '  ye  have 
a  present  joy,  notwithstanding  that,  if  such  proves 
needful,  you  are  made  the  subjects  of  some  short- 
lived trouble  now.'  The  certainties  of  the  future 
make  the  present  a  time  of  joy  too  deep  to  be  more 
than  dashed  by  the  pain  of  manifold  temptations. 
Ver.  7.  that  tihe  proof  of  your  fSaith,  etc  The 
statement  now  introduced  connects  itself  closely 
with  the  conditional  notice  of  suffering.  It  points 
them  at  once  to  the  ultimate  object  of  their  pos- 
sible subjection  to  many  painful  things  now.  If 
this  subjection  is  only  as  God  deems  ntedful,  it 
also  looks  to  an  end  gracious  enough  to  cast  the 
light  of  comfort  back  into  the  dark  and  grievous 
present.  In  regard,  however,  both  to  the  sense 
of  particular  words  and  to  the  mutual  re-ations  of 
the  clauses,  the  verse  is  one  of  some  difficulty. 
The  term  rendered  '  trial '  in  the  A.  V.  is  found 
nowhere  else  in  the  N.  T.  except  in  Jas,  i.  3. 
A  cognate  form,  however,  occurs  more  frequently, 
sometimes  with  a  present  reference  and  sometimes 
with  a  past  (see  Cremer,  sub  voce),  so  that  it  means 
both  actively  the  process  of  putting  to  the  proof 
(2  Cor.  viii.  2),  and  passively  the  proof,  the  evi- 
dence itself  (2  Cor.  xiii.  3),  or  the  attestation,  the 
approvedness  resulting  from  the  process  (Kom. 
V.  3,  4  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  9,  ix.  13  ;  Phil.  li.  22).  If  the 
present  term,  therefore,  were  strictly  parallel  to 
that,  it  might  mean  either  the  act  of  testing,  as 
many  take  it  to  be  in  Jas.  i.  3;  the  tnedium 
of  testing,  as  in  the  Classics  (Plato,  e.^.,  using  it 
of  the  touchstone),  and  at  least  once  in  the  Sept. 
(Prov.  xxvii.  21) ;  or  the  resuU  of  testing.  Of 
these  three  senses  the  first  would  be  analogous  to 
what  is  expressed  by  another  cognate  term  in 
Heb.  iii.  9.  It  is  inapposite  here,  however, 
because  the  act  or  process  of  testing  cannot  well 
be  the  thing  that  is  to  be  to  their  praiss  at  the 
last.  The  second,  which  is  adopted  by  Stein- 
meyer,  etc.,  would  make  the  temptations  them- 
selves, as  the  critei  ia  of  faith,  the  thing  that  shall 
be  to  their  praise.  The  third,  therefore,  is  the 
natural  sense  here,  the  approvedness  (Huther)  of 
your  faith.  The  idea  is  thus  much  the  same  as 
your  proved  f;iith,  your  faith  as  attested  by  pro- 
bation. Mr.  Hort,  however,  holds  that  the  term 
can  mean  nothing  else  than  the  instrument  of 
trial,  and  supposes  that  an  early  confusion  may 
have  crept  into  the  text  between  this  word  and  a 
very  similar  form,  the  neuter  of  an  adjective, 
meaning  'that  which  is  approved,'  which  is  sup- 
ported by  two  of  the  better  cursives.  —  more 
precions  as  surely  it  is  than  gold  which 
perisheth,  and  yet  is  tried  by  fire.  With  the 
best  editors  the  simple  '  more  precious '  is  to  be 
read  for  the  *  much  more  precious '  of  the  A.  V. 
Some  make  the  clause  dependent  on  the  subse- 
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quent  verb  (so  Steiger,  de  Wette,  Huther,  etc.). 
Thus  it  wou  d  form  a  part  of  the  predicate,  and 
the  sense  would  be  =  that  the  approvedness  of  your 
faith  may  be  found  more  precious  than  that  of 
gold  M'hich  perisheth  and  yet  is  tried  by  fire,  unto 
your  praise,  etc.  It  is  more  consistent,  however, 
with  the  position  of  the  clause,  the  qualifying 
idea  expressed  by  it,  and  the  point  of  the  com- 
parison with  gold,  to  take  it  as  in  apposition  to 
the  terms,  *the  approvedness  of  your  faith.*  The 
•of  inserted  by  the  A.  V.  before  'gold*  must  be 
omitted.  What  the  original  sets  over  against  the 
proof  of  faith,  or  the  approved  faith,  is  the  gold 
itself,  and  not  its  proof.  The  particle  translated 
*  though  *  by  the  A.  V.  means  *  but,'  or  *  yet,'  and 
expresses  something  which  takes  place  in  spite  of 
something  else;  The  participles  rendered  '  which 
perisheth  *  and  '  is  tried  *  are  in  the  present  tense, 
as  denoting  facts  which  hold  good  now  and  at  any 
time,  the  sense  being  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of 
^old  to  perish,  and  it  is  the  fact  nevertheless  that 
It  is  tested  by  fire.  The  comparison  between  the 
probation  of  character  and  the  testing  of  metals, 
w^hich  occurs  so  often  elsewhere  (cf.  Job  xxiii.  10 ; 
Prov.  xvii.  3,  xxvii.  21  ;  Ps.  Ixvi.  10 ;  Zech. 
xiii.  9  ;  MaL  iii.  2,  3 ;  I  Cor.  iii.  13,  etc.),  has  a 
limited  application  here.  No  direct  comparison 
is  instituted  between  the  proving  of  faith  and  that 
of  gold,  nor  l>ctween  the  worth  of  prove.l  faith 
and  the  worth  of  proved  gold.  'Ihere  is  an 
indirect  comparison  between  the  perishable  nature 
of  gold  and  the  opposite  nature  of  faith,  and  the 
idea  is  that,  if  the  former  is  proved  by  fire, 
although  itself  and  the  benefits  of  the  process  pxss 
speedily  away  accoi-ding  to  their  kind,  the  latter, 
which,  as  tested,  is  seen  to  be  a  possession  superior 
to  the  risks  of  decay  and  loss,  and  more  precious 
than  the  most  valued  treasure,  may  well  be  sub- 
jected  to  similar  action.  The  sentence,  therefore, 
is  introduced  in  order  to  remove  the  apparent 
strangeness,  and  to  suggest  the  purifying  intention, 
of  the  suffering  which  laith  has  to  endure. — might 
be  foimd  unto  praise  and  honour  and  glory. 
"With  the  best  editors  (Lachmann,  Tischendorf, 
Tregelles,  Westcott,  and  Hort)  the  order  runs 
rather  praiae,  and  glory,  and  honour.  This  is 
the  only  instance  in  the  N.  T.  in  which  the  three 
terms  come  together,  although  the  conjunction  of 
honour  and  glory  is  common  enough  (Rom.  ii.  7, 
10;  I  Tim.  i.  17,  etc.).  Distinctions  are  drawn 
between  the  terms,  and  it  is  attempted  to  exhibit 
a  climax  in  the  order  of  the  A.  V.,  e.g.^  from 
judicial  approval  to  the  moral  esteem  following 
on  that,  and  then  to  the  reward  or  form  of  glory 
(Schott,  etc.)  ;  or  from  the  language  of  praise  to 
the  ratik  of  honour  and  the  feeling  of  admiration 
(Mason)  ;  or  from  the  commendation  of  the  Judge 
to  the  personal  dignity  of  the  subject,  and  thence 
to  his  admission  to  the  Lord's  own  glory.  But 
tlie  descriptions  are  cumulative  rather  than  ascen- 
sive,  word  being  added  to  word  in  order  to  convey 
some  faint  conception  of  the  gracious  reward 
which  is  to  be  foutid  (a  strong  term  indicating 
the  open  discovery  of  something,  the  proving  of 
an  object  to  be  something  after  scrutiny)  at  last 
to  have  been  the  end  in  view.— in  the  revelation 
of  JesuB  Christ;  that  is,  in  the  time  of  His  un- 
veiling, the  time  of  His  return,  when  the  hidden 
Christ,  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  (Rom. 
ii.  5),  and  the  sons  of  God  (Rom.  viii.  19),  shall 
all  appear  finally  as  thev  are. 
Ver.  8.  Whom  having  not   seen,  ye   love. 


With  some  good  MSS.  Scrivener  reads  known 
here  instead  of  seen.  The  latter,  however,  is  the 
better  supported  reading.  The  verse  has  a  his- 
torical interest,  being  quoted  (from  the  second 
clause  onward)  in  the  Epistle  addressed  to  the 
Philippians  (chap,  i.)  by  Polvcarp,  the  martyr 
bishop  of  Smyrna  and  the  disciple  of  John,  of 
whom  also  Irenasus  {Adv.  Har,  iii.  3),  his  own 
disciple,  tells  us  that  '  he  was  instructed  by  the 
apostles,  and  brought  into  connection  with  many 
who  had  seen  Christ.'  From  the  brief  vision  of 
the  future  honour  of  believers,  Peter  turns  again 
to  their  present  position,  and  to  that  as  one  with 
the  springs  of  gladness  in  it.  He  takes  up  the 
joy  already  referred  to  (ver.  6),  and,  having  indi- 
cated how  the  end  of  their  trials  should  make 
the  burdened  present  a  life  of  joy,  he  next  sug- 
gests how  much  there  is  to  help  them  to  the 
same  in  what  they  had  in  Christ  now.  In  pre- 
senting the  ascended  Christ  first  as  the  object  of 
love,  he  uses  the  term  expressive  of  the  kind  of 
love  which  rises  on  the  basis  of  a  recognition  of 
the  dignity  of  the  Person  loved — a  term  which  he 
had  hesitated  to  adopt  from  the  Risen  Christ's 
lips  in  the  scene  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (John  xxi. 
15-17). — on  whom,  though  for  the  present  not 
seeing  him,  yet  indeed  believing.  The  restive 
is  connected  not  with  the  *  rejoice,'  but  with  the 
'believing.'  It  is  as  they  believe  on  Him  that 
they  rejoice.  The  faith  already  noticed  as  the 
means  through  which  they  are  'kept 'is  reintro- 
duced as  a  belief  in  the  unseen  Saviour  which 
carries  unspeakable  joy  in  it.  Neither  the  writer 
himself,  wiio  once  had  seen  Christ  in  the  flesh, 
nor  the  readers  who  had  not  bad  that  privil^e, 
could  now  see  Him,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  '  then 
were  the  disciples  glad  when  they  saw  the  Lord  ' 
(John  XX.  20).  Yet  they  had  Him  as  the  object 
of  their  love  and  faith,  and  in  that  they  had 
enough  to  make  their  clouded  life  bright.  Their 
present  might  seem  grievous  in  comparison  with 
that  future  of  which  Peter  had  given  them  a 
glimpse.  But  if  it  denied  them  Christ  in  the 
possession  of  sight,  it  admitted  the  deeper  pos- 
session of  faith.  And  to  have  that  is  to  have  joy. 
For  joy  is  the  reflex  of  love  and  trust.  So  joy  stands 
next  to  love  in  Paul's  description  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  (Gal.  v.  22).  So  Peter,  perhaps  with  the 
Lord's  words  to  Thomas  in  his  mmd  (John  xx.  29), 
lets  them  into  the  secret  of  the  blessedness  of  those 
who  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed.  *  It  is 
commonly  true,  the  eye  is  the  ordinary  door  by 
which  love  enters  into  the  soul,  and  it  is  true  in  this 
love ;  though  it  is  denied  to  the  eye  of  sense,  yet  you 
see  it  is  ascribed  to  the  eye  of  faith.  .  .  .  Faith, 
indeed,  is  distinguished  from  that  vision  that  is  in 
glory  ;  but  it  is  the  vision  of  the  kingdom  of  grace. 
It  is  the  eye  of  the  new  creature,  that  quick-sighted 
eye,  that  pierces  all  the  visible  heavens,  and  sees 
above  them'  (Leight(m).  Faith  and  love  are 
associated  as  working  together  for  a  gladness  of 
heart  which  rises  to  exultation.  Their  gracious 
inherence  in  each  other  is  indicated.  '  There  is 
an  inseparable  intermixture  of  love  with  belief,* 
says  Leighton  again,  'and  a  pious  affection,  re* 
ceiving  Divine  truth  ;  so  that,  in  effect,  as  we 
distinguish  them,  they  are  mutually  strengthened,, 
the  one  by  the  other,  and  so,  though  it  seem  a 
circle,  it  is  a  Divine  one,  and  falls  not  under  the 
censure  of  the  School's  pedantry.  If  you  ask. 
How  shall  1  do  to  love?  I  answer.  Believe,  If 
you  ask.  How  shall  I  believe?    I  answer,  Love.* — 
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ye  rejoice  greatly  (or,  exult).  The  verb  is 
taken  here  again  (so  Huther,  Wiesinger,  Ilof* 
mann,  etc.)  to  be  future  in  sense,  though  pre- 
sent in  form.  This  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
the  adjectives  descriptive  of  the  joy  are  too  strong 
for  the  experience  of  the  present.  But  its  asso- 
ciation here  with  the  strict  presents  *ye  love*  and 
'  believing/  stamps  the  verb  as  a  present  in  sense 
as  well  as  in  form.  The  point,  therefore,  is  not 
merely  that  over  against  the  tossings  of  the  present 
and  the  disadvantage  of  an  absent  Lonl,  there  is 
a  glorious  future  in  which  the^  shall  yet  certainly 
rejoice,  but  that  in  Christ  l)eheved  on,  though  not 
seen,  they  have  now  a  joy  deeper  than  time*s 
storms  can  reach.  The  quality  of  this  joy  is  ex- 
pressed both  by  the  repetition  of  the  verb  already 
used  to  express  exultant  joy  (ver.  6),  and  by  the 
addition  of  two  remarkable  adjectives.  The 
former  of  these,  which  is  found  in  no  other  pas- 
sage of  the  N.  T.,  and  is  of  very  rare  occurrence 
elsewhere,  conveys  a  different  idea  from  the  'un- 
speakable '  in  2  Cor.  xii.  4,  and  is  more  analogous 
to  the  *  which  cannot  be  uttered  *  of  Rom.  viii.  26. 
It  means,  '  too  deep  for  expression,*  and  that  in 
the  sense  of  '  not  capable  of  being  told  adequately 
out  in  words,'  rather  than  in  the  sense  of  not 
caj^ble  of  being  fitted  to  language  at  all.  The 
latter  adjective  means  more  than  *full  of  gloiy.* 
It  designates  the  joy  as  one  already  irradiated 
with  glory,  superior  to  the  poverty  and  inglorious- 
ness  of  earthly  joy,  flushed  with  the  colours  of  the 
heaven  of  the  future.  Compare  the  proleptic 
'glorified*  of  Rom.  viii.  30,  and  better,  the 
'spirit  of  glory'  in  i  Pet.  iv.  14.— receiving  the 


end  of  yonr  faith,  calvation  of  eonle.      If  the 

*  rejoice '  is  taken  as  a  quasi-future,  the  participle 
must  now  be  rendered,  *  receiving  as  ye  then 
shalL*  As  a  strict  present,  which  it  rather  is,  it 
may  express  the  time  of  the  'rejoicing*  as  coin- 
cident with  the  lime  of  the  'receiving,*  or  (so 
Huther,  etc.)  it  may  introduce  the  latter  as  a 
reason  for  the  former:  ye  can  cherish  this  joy 
now  inasmuch  as  ye  are  now  receiving  the  end  of 
your  faith.  This  term  '  receiving '  occurs  not  un- 
frequently  of  judicial  reward,  specially  that  of  the 
last  day  (i  Pet.  v.  4 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  13 ;  2  Cor.  v.  10 ; 
£ph.  vi.  8;  Col.  iii.  25).  It  may  denote  the 
getting  of  wages,  the  s^ecuring  of  a  reward,  the 
carrying  off  of  a  trophy,  etc,  and  is  used  also  in 
the  more  general  sense  of  obtaining  (Heb.  x.  36, 
xi.  39).  I'he  word  '  end, '  again,  means  go{il,  that 
which  failh  has  in  view,  or  in  which  it  is  to  issue. 
The  idea,  therefore,  is  more  than  that  of  securing 
reward.  It  is  rather  that  they  are  even  now  in 
the  process  of  reaching  the  goal  of  their  faith,  in 
the  ^*ay  to  make,  finally  their  own  that  to  which 
their  faith  looks,  and  therefore  they  may  well 
find  deep  and  constant  joy  even  in  the  broken 
present.  I'he  mark  which  their  faith  is  meant  to 
reach  is  described  as  a  salvation  of  soulsy  not 
because  salvation  is  a  spiritual  thing,  nor  because 
it  is  the  soul  that  is  the  chief  subject  of  salvation, 
and  the  ^/y  only  a  future  participant  (so  Bengel), 
nor  because  there  is  anything  like  a  trichotomy  or 
triple  division  of  human  nature  in  view  (Brown, 
etc.),  but  simply  because  in  the  flexible  psycho- 
logy of  the  N.  T.  the  term  soul  denotes  the  living 
self  (cf.  ill  20;  Jas.  i.  21,  v.  20). 


Chapter  I.    10-12. 
The  Peculiar  Interest  of  Gotts  People  of  these  Last  Times  in  this  Glorious 

Salvation, 


10  C^\^^  which  salvation   the   prophets    have   **  enquired   and  «p*.  x"v.  «•. 
V->/     *  searched  diligently,'  who  prophesied  of  the  grace  that    {<«m. 

11  should  come  *unto  you  :"  ''searching  'what,  or  what  manner  of  ^g'-,''!;  _ 
•^time,*  the  ''Spirit  of  Christ  which  *  was  in  them  did  ^signify,*    iii.  43. ix. ad 

,  *  o        -^ '     <r  I  Cor.  XV.  lo. 

when  It  testified '  beforehand  the  '  sufferincfs  of  •  Christ,  and  ''J?.-  ^-  39, 

o  '  VII.  «2 : 

12  the  *  glory  •  that  should  follow."     Unto  whom  it  was  '  revealed, 
that  not  unto  themselves,  but  unto  us,"  they  did  ""minister" 
the  things  which  are  "  now  *  reported  unto  you  by  "  them  that 
have"  'preached  the  gospel  unto  you  with  the  > Holy  Ghost  ^^^j„*:^iii.g. 
sent  down  "  from  heaven  ;  which  things  the  "  angels  '  desire  to    f  piJi/J,'. 
*" look  into.  * i'i^r -^Hei) 

ix.  8.  xii.  27 ;  Col.  i.  8 :  9  Pet.  i.  14  \  Ex.  vi.  3.  /  Oh.  iv.  13,  v.  i.    Cf.  Heb.  ii.  10 :  Phil.  iii.  xo ;  also  rif  inder  Xei 

i(  Lu.  XXIV.  36 ;  2  Pet.  II.  10 '  »••'<- «»  ' »—  «-   -  -  t^   — "^    -«  -      '^         •  •-  -        '  ^ '^ 


.  ui.  XI ; 
Heb  xi.  6, 

;  Nlaoc 


VII.  5a ;  _^ 
Kom.  viii.ay: 
X  Cor.  ii.  lo; 
Rev.  ii.  ay, 
€  Heb.  yii.  14 ; 
Acts  ii.  9^  \ 
£ph.  V.  3s. 


i.  14 ;  Ex.  vi.  3. 
-  ;  i"<^e  8.  /  Isa.  liii.  x  ;  Jo.  xfi.  38  ;  i  Cor.  xiv.  30 :  Mat.  x.  86,  xi.'as,  27,  xvi.  17  ;  Lu. 

11.  35,  X.  2»,.?a,  XII.  2,  xvii^  30 :  Jlom.  i.  17s  18.  viii.  18;  x  Cor.  ii.  10 ;  F.ph.  iii.  5 ;  Phil.  iii. 


-    -    .         -  17*  18,  \\\\,  18;  X  K^ox.  11.  10:  Kph.  iii.  5;  Phil.  iii.  15,  etc. 
ma  Lor.  111.  3.  viu.  19,  28 ;  a  Tim.  i.  18  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  xo.  n  Isa.  xl.  ax ;  Jo.  iv.  25  :  Acts  xx.  ao ;  x  Jo.  i.  5,  etc. 

0  Lu  III   18  ;  Acts  viii.  12,  XIV.  IS,  21.  xvi.  10 ;  Gal.  i.  9.        >  AcU  ii.  4.         q  Prov.  xxiv.  i ;  Mat.  xiii.  17  ;  I.u. ; 
r  Lu.  XXIV.  xa ;  Jo.  xx.  5,  xx  ;  Jas.  i.  25 ;  Gen  xxvi.  8. 
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*  with  regard  to  «  prophets  earnestly  enquired  and  searched 

•  literally^  the  grace  unto  you 

*  i.e,  in  reference  to  what  (time),  or,  what  kind  of  time  »  that 

•  was  declaring  _     ^  attesting  « unto  •  glories 

**  were  ministering 


"  after  these        '*  rather,  unto  you 


"  through  "  omit  have 


*•  omit  down 


*■  were 
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The  paragraph  which  now  follows  deals  with 
the  relation  of  the  prophets  to  the  salvition  of 
Mhich  they  prophesied.  The  salvation  itself,  how- 
ever, continues  to  be  the  foremost  thing.  The 
notice  of  the  prophetic  ministry  is  not  introduced 
with  the  view  of  indicating  the  e.«sential  identity 
of  the  offer  of  grace  in  the  N.  T.  with  that  in  the 
O.  T.,  or  the  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  apostolic 
proclamation  of  grace  which  may  be  drawn  from  its 
harmony  with  the  prophetical  (so  Gerhard,  etc.)* 
Neither  is  its  object  to  recall  the  fact  that,  if  they 
suffered,  these  Christians  had  only  to  face  what 
the  prophets  had  faced  before  them,  while  in 
respect  of  privilege  they  had  the  immense 
superiority  of^resting  on  a  salvation  accomplished, 
where  these  others  had  to  rest  on  its  promise 
(Schott).  In  this  last  case,  the  section  would, 
indeed,  furnish  another  reason  why  they  should 
live  a  hopeful  life.  Hut  it  says  nothing  itself 
of  the  prophets  as  sufferers.  It  comes  in,  there- 
fore, with  the  simpler  object  of  exhibiting  the 
grandeur  of  this  salvation  in  the  light  of  its 
interest  to  prophets  and  even  to  angels.  (So 
Calvin,  and  afer  him  the  best  interpreters.) 
What  can  be  deduced  from  it  on  the  subject  ot 
prophecy,  therefore,  is  limited  by  this  object. 

Ver.  lo.  With  regard  to  which  ealvation. 
I'he  sulvcUion  here  in  view  is  the  salvation  already 
introduce  I  first  as  'ready  to  be  revealed  in  the 
last  time,'  and  then  as  a  'salvation  of  souls.'  It 
is  not  to  be  limited  either  to  the  completed  salva- 
tion of  the  future,  or  to  the  partial  salvation  of  the 
present,  but  is  God's  salvation  generally.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  method  of  connection  with  ver. 
9.  The  relative  attaches  ver.  10  closely  to  the 
preceiling  'salvation  of  souls,'  while  the  intro- 
duction of  the  noun  after  the  relative  shows, 
perhaps,  that  it  is  not  so  closely  attached  to  the 
immediate  antecedent  as  to  make  the  subject  of 
the  one  in  all  respects  co-extensive  with  that  of 
the  other  (Schott).  The  prophets  referred  to  are 
obviously  the  O.  T.  prophets,  as  almost  all 
interpreters  hold.  The  supposition  is  advanced, 
however,  that  they  are  mainly  the  prophets  of  the 
Apof^tolic  Church,  with  some  of  whom  the  Book 
of  Acts  mentions  Peter  himself  to  have  been 
brought  into  personal  contact,  e.g.  with  Barnabas 
(Actsiv.  36),  Agabus  (xi.  28,  xxi.  10),  Judas  and 
Silas  (xv.  36).  This  view  is  supported  by  appeal 
to  the  prominent  position  occupied  by  these  N.  T. 
prophets  (Eph.  ii.  20,  iii.  5,  iv.  il  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  2), 
to  Peter's  statement  about  the  prophetic  word 
(2  Pet.  i.  19),  and  to  such  phrases  as  '  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  which  was  in  them,'  which  are  neld 
to  apply  rather  to  Christian  than  to  Israelite 
prophets  (so  Plumptre).  But,  difHcult  as  the 
paragraph  in  any  case  is,  some  of  its  clauses 
become  doubly  so  on  this  supposition.  Neither 
does  the  term  'prophets'  here  stand  connected 
with  the  term  'apcMStles,'  or  with  anything  else 
naturally  defining  it  as  =  those  of  the  N.  T. 
Church.  —  earnestly  Bought  and  searohed. 
Both  verbs  have  an  intense  force.  The  first  is 
used,  e.g.y  of  Esau's  careful  seeking  of  a  place  of 
repentance  (Heb.  xii.  17).  The  second,  though 
it  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  N.  T.,  is  used  by 
the  LXX.,  e.g.f  of  Saul's  resolve  to  get  at  David's 
lurking-places,  and  *  search  him  out  throughout 
all  the  thousands  of  Judah'  (i  Sam.  xxiii.  23). 
They  depict,  therefore,  the  strength  and  earnest- 
ness of  the  interest  with  which  the  prophets  gave 
their  minds  to  the  hidden  things  of  this  salvation. 


II 

— ^who  prophet ied  of  the  graoe  destined  for  yon. 

The  term  *  grace  *  here  is  not  to  be  distinguished 
(with  Huther)  from  the  'salvation,'  as  if  the  latter 
denoted  only  the  future  salvation,  and  the  former 
covered  both  the  present  and  the  future.  It  is 
simply  another  expression  for  the  salvation  dealt 
with  all  along,  designating  it  now  under  the 
particular  aspect  of  a  free  gift  from  God.  The 
phrase  *  the  grace  unto  you '  (as  it  literally  is) 
means  the  grace  destined  or  reserved  for  you,  not 
(as  Wiesin«,'er,  Schott,  etc.)  the  grace  which  has 
corns  to  you,  or  which  ye  have  actually  got.  For 
this  'grace*  is  contemplated  not  from  the  view- 
point of  the  apostles,  but  from  that  of  the 
prophets.  The  subjects  of  this  grace  are  also 
emphasized  here  by  the  pointed  *  mxHo you^*  as  the 
very  ]^arties  now  addressed  by  Peter,  and  therefore 
(if  it  is  a  reasonable  supposition  that  the  Epistle  is 
directed  to  Pauline,  and  consequently  mainly 
Gentile,  Churches)  to  heirs  of  God's  grace  who 
were  in  the  mass  Gentiles.  The  entire  clause  is 
usually  taken  to  characterize  the  O.  T.  prophets 
according  to  a  function  common  to  them  as  a 
whole  (Schott,  Huther,  and  most).  It  would 
thus  have  no  more  point  than  a  general  description 
of  the  prophets  as  men  who,  as  a  body,  spoke  of 
a  grace  which  was  meant  for  others  than  them- 
selves. But  the  fact  that,  while  the  noun 
'prophets*  is  without  the  article,  the  participle 
rendered  '  who  prophesied '  has  it,  rather 
suggests  that  Peter  has  a  certain  class  of  prophets 
in  view  (Hofmann),  as  the  associated  terms 
suggest  that  he  has  a  particular  part  of  the 
prophetic  communications  in  mind.  Those 
palticularly  referred  to,  therefore,  are  prophets 
like  Isaiah  and  others,  who  spoke  of  what  was  the 
great  mystery  to  Israel — the  interest  which  the 
Gentile  world  was  to  have  in  the  salvation  which 
was  'of  the  lews.' 

Ver.  II.  Searching  what,  or  what  maimer  of 
time,  or  better,  searching  with  refirence  to  what 
{season),  or  what  kind  of  season.  This  participial 
clause,  introduced  by  the  simple  form  of  the  in- 
tenser  compound  verb  'eamc'.tly  searched,'  takes 
up  the  proj^hetic  study  and  specifies  the  particular 
point  to  which  it  was  directed.  It  was  the  question 
of  the  era  at  which  this  grace  was  to  come.  Both 
pronouns  refer  to  the  word  season.  They  are  not 
to  be  dealt  with  separately,  as  if  the  '  what '  meant 
*  which  person,*  and  the  '  what  manner  of* 
pointed  to  the  time  (so  Peile,  Mason,  etc.).  In 
that  case  the  man  in  whom  their  expected 
Messiah  was  to  appear  would,  as  well  as  the  date 
of  his  coming,  be  what  they  wish  to  ascertain. 
But  the  object  of  the  prophetic  reflection  is  here 
defined  simply  as  the  time  itself,  or  the  innd  of 
time — a  phrase  meaning  not  (as  Steinmeyer)  '  the 
time  or  rather  the  kind  of  time,'  but,  in  a  descend- 
ing climax,  '  the  time,  or,  failing  that,  the  kind  of 
time.  *  By  diligent  reflection  these  prophets  sought 
to  discover  the  precise  period  (whether  soon  or 
late),  or,  if  that  were  denied  them,  at  least  the 
signs  of  the  times— the  kind  of  era  (whether, 
e.g.t  one  of  peace  or  one  of  war)  at  which  the 
revelation  given  them  of  the  destined  admission 
of  the  Gentile  world  into  Israel's  erace  was  to  be 
made  good. — the  spirit  of  Christ  m  them..  This 
denotes  the  source  of  the  comm  mications  which 
formed  the  subject  of  the  study.  So  far,  therefore, 
it  also  explains  the  impulse  under  which  they  both 
studied  and  declared  them.  They  rose  on  the 
minds  of  the  prophets    in   virtue  of   a    power 
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which,  though  in  them,  was  not  that  of  their  own 
intelligence.     The  men  were  conscious  that  those 
future  things  of  grace  which  they  saw  inwardly 
came  to  them  not  as  the  forecast ings  of  their  own 
sagacity,  but  as  the  communications  of  a  revealing 
Agent.      Hence  they  both  'searched*  them  for 
themselves,  and  *  prophesied '  of  them  to  others. 
The  revealing  Power  in  them  is  designated  *  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,'  not  in  the  sense  of  the  Spirit  that 
speaks  ^Christ  (Augustine,  Bengel,  etc),  but  in  the 
sense  of  the  Spirit  that  belongs  to  Christ,  or  possibly 
the  Spirit  that  is  identical  with  Christ.     The  desig- 
nation is  to  be  taken  in  the  breadth  which  naturally 
belongs  to  it  (cf.  Rom.  viii.  9,  etc.).     It  is  not  to 
be  reduced,  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  the  Epistles, 
to  anything  so  subjective  as  '  the  Messiah -Spirit,' 
or   '  the  Ikffessianic  Spirit '  (Mason),  nor,  on  the 
other  handy  is  it  used  here  with  a  view  to  the 
'procession '  of  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity 
(Cook).     Its  point  is  caught  rather  in  the  well- 
known  sentence  of  the  Eptsile  of  Barnabas  (chap. 
V.) — *the  prophets  having  the  gift  from  (Christ) 
Himself  prophesied  in  reference  to  Him.'     Peter 
does  not  draw  anv  distinction  here  between  the 
'Spirit  of  Christ    2&  a  purely  official  title,  and 
the   'Spirit  of  Jesus,*  or  the  'Spirit  of   Jesus 
Christ '  as  the  personal  title,  so  that  the  designa- 
tion should  mean  nothing  more  than  that  the 
Spirit    of   the    Messiah    (unidentified    with    the 
Christ    of   history)   was    in  the   prophets.      He 
indicates  rather  that  the   Revealing  Agent  who 
gave  the  prophets  their  insight  into  a  grace  to 
come  was  Christ  Himself— the  very  Christ  now 
known  to  the  Church  as  the  subject  of  O.  T. 
prophecy  and   the   finisher  of   salvation.      This 
IS    in    accordance    with    analogous    modes    of 
statement   in    Peter   (i    Pet.    iii.    20)  and   Paul 
(l  Cor.  X.  4,  9),  as  well  as  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  Reformed  Church  that  the  same  Being  has 
been,  in  all  ages,  the  Revealer  of  God  and  the 
Minister  of  light  and  grace  to  the  Church — the  IVord 
of  God,  the  Logos,  pre-incarnate,  incarnate,  or 
risen.    It  is  admitted ,  therefore,  by  cautious  exegetes 
like  Huther,  that  the  great  majority  of  interpreters 
are  right  in  recognising  here  a  witness  to  the  pre- 
existence  of  Christ,  and  to  His  pre-incarnate  activity 
in  the  Church.    Other  expositions  which  deal  with 
the  term  'Spirit  of  Christ,'  as  if  it  were  identical 
simply  with  '  Spirit  of  God,'  come  short  of  Peter's 
intention  here.    More  is  expressed  than  the  general 
identity  of  the  work  of  grace  in  the  O.  T.  with 
that  in  the  N.  T.,  or  the  identity  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  the  former  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the 
latter  (de  Wette),  or  the  idea  that  the  Spirit,  who 
worked  in  the  prophets,  was  the  same  Spirit  of 
God  that  Jesus  received  at  His  baptism,  and  since 
then  has  possessed  (Schmid,  Weiss,  etc.). — waa  de- 
claring.   The  action  of  the  Spirit  in  the  prophets  is 
described  first  by  a  verb  which,  though  used  often 
in  a  less  definite  sense,  has  here  probably  the  force 
which  it  has  in  I  Cor.  iii.  13  (of  the  day  that  shall 
declare  every  man's  work),  and  in  2  Pet.  i.  14  (of 
Christ  showing  Peter  that  he  must  shortly  put  off 
this  tabernacle).     This  operation  of  the  Spirit  is 
further  explained  by  the  phrase — when  it  testified 
beforehand,  or  rather  attesting  beforehand.    The 
verb  is  one  of  extremest  rarity,  scarcely  known 
indeed  elsewhere,  whether  in  the  N.  T.,  in  Ec- 
clesiastical Greek,  or  in  the  Classics.     It  appears 
to  have  a  definite  and  solemn  force,  explaining 
the  inward  declaration  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in 
the  prophets  to  have  taken  a  form  which  their 


consciousness  could  neither  mistake  nor  withstand, 
the  decided  form  of  an  attestation  of  certain  facts 
of  the  future.     It  says  nothing  beyond  this  how- 
ever, and  does  not  necessarily  imply  (as  is  supposed 
by  Schott,  etc.)  that,  in  Peter's  view,  sNech  and 
not  inward  vision  was  the  medium  by  which  the 
Spirit's  communications  were  conveyed    to   the 
prophets*  minds.     The  future  things  thus  attested 
are  described  as  the  sufferings  nnto  Christ  {ue. 
destined,  or  in  store,  for  Christ),  and  the  gloriea 
after  these.     But  whose  sufferings  and  glories? 
Some  take  them  to  be  those  of  believers,  and 
translate  the  clause,  the  sufferings  [borne  by  Chris- 
tians)  in  reference  to   Christ,      Calvin   (as  also 
Luther  so  far,  Wiesinger,  and  originally  Huther) 
hold  them  to  be  those  of  the  Church  as  the  mystical 
Christ,  or  rather  those  of  Christ  and  the  Church 
as  mystically  one.     An  analogy  is  then  sought  in 
Paul's  statement  about  filling  up  'that  which  is 
behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ'  (Col.   i.  24). 
The  use  of  the  official  mediatorial  name,  Christy 
both    there    and   here  (instead   of  the   personal 
Jesus  Christ),  is  also  supposed  to  intimate  that 
the  Subject  in  view  is  not  the  Christ  of  history, 
but    the   Mediator  in   His    official  capacity,   so 
that   the  phrase  suggests   the   mystical   applica- 
tion   to    Christ's    spiritual   body.      Others   {e.g, 
Plumptre)  point  to  the  different  form  of  expres- 
sion used  by  Peter  when  he   speaks  of  Christ's 
individual   sufferings  (i  Pet.  iv.   13,  v.    l),  and 
regard  the  present  sentence  as  the  converse  of 
Paul's,    'as  the  sufferings  of  Christ   abound   in 
us,*  etc.    (2   Cor.   i.    5),   what  believers  endure 
for  Christ's   sake   being  viewed   here   as   shared 
by  Christ  Himself.      So  Plumptre  would  trans- 
late it,  the  sufferings  passing  on  to^  or  flowing 
over  to,  Christ.     All  this,  however,  brings  in  ideas 
foreign   to   the   context,  which  speaks  of  those 
things  as  already  reported  to  the   readers,  obvi- 
ously as  the  burden  of  the  preaching  which  made 
them  Christians.     It  is  not  necessitated  by  the  use 
of  the  distinctive  name  Christ,     It  does  not  suit 
the  statement  that  the  thing  which  the  prophets 
searched  into  was  the  time  of  these  sufferings. 
For  the  Church  was  always  more  or  less  a  suffer- 
ing Church,  though  the  sufferings  of  Messiah  were 
both  future  to  the  prophets  and  a  perplexity  to 
Israel.     It  is  also  inconsistent  with  the  analogy  of 
the  cognate  phrase  in  ver.   10,  *  the  grace  unto 
you.*    Hence  most  interpreters  are  right  in  under- 
standing the  sufferings  to  be  those  of  Christ  Him- 
self.    The  glories,  therefore,  will  also  be  those 
which  were  destined  by  God  to  come  to  Christ,  in 
the  train  and  as  the  reward  of  those  sufferings. 
The  reward  of  Christ  is  regu'arly  expressed  by  the 
singular,  'glory.*    The  unu»ual  plural,  'glories,*  is 
chosen  here,  either  in  reference  to  the  several  steps 
of  His  glorification,  in  His  resurrection,  ascension, 
session  at  God's  right  hand,  and  Second  Advent  (so 
Weiss,  Schott,  etc.),  or  simply  as  a  balance  to  the 
other  half  of  the  clause,  the  standing  phrsise  for 
what  Christ  had  to  enduie  being  the  plural  form, 
•sufferings.*    The  communications,  therefore,  un- 
mistakeably  attested  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  to  the 
n>inds  of  the  prophets,  concerned  a  Messiah  who 
was  destined  to  obtain  glory  only  through  suffering. 
A  suffering  Messiah  was  in  any  case  a  conception 
alien  to  the  Israelite  mind.     A  Messiah  who,  by 
His  suffering,  was  to  bring  grace  to  the  world 
outside  Israel  was  still   more  so,  and  what  the 
prophets  strove  to  apprehend  by  diligent  reflec- 
tion on  the  revelations  made  to  them  was  not  the 
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fact  itself  (which  M-as  too  clearly  borne  in  by  the 
Spirit  upon  their  consciousness  to  admit  of  doubt), 
but  the  period  at  which  it  should  come  to  pass. 
The  communications  particularly  in  view,  there- 
fore, are  probably  those  made  to  prophets  like 
Isaiah,  who,  in  his  great  Passional  (Hi.  13-liii.  12), 
speaks  of  the  sprinkling  of  the  naiiims. 

Ver.  12.  To  whom  it  waB  revealed,  that  not 
unto  themselves,  but  (rather)  unto  you  they 
were  ministering  those  things.  'I'he  better 
accredited  reading  here  is  'unto  you^  (not  unto 
us).  Feter,  therefore,  still  looks  specially  to  the 
interest  which  Gentile  Christians,  like  those  here 
addressed,  had  in  the  ministry  referred  to.  He 
says  nothing,  however,  to  imply  either  that  the 
prophets  themselves  had  no  personal  interest  in 
their  communications,  or  that  these  communica- 
tions did  not  bear  upon  their  own  times.  He 
speaks  simply  of  certam  things  in  these  communi- 
cations, which  the  prophets  understood  to  be  lor 
other  times,  and  of  the  ministry  which  they  dis- 
chained  in  relation  to  those  things  as  a  ministry 
in  which  they  recognised  others  than  themselves 
to  have  the  main  interest.  The  ministry  in  view 
is  expressed  by  a  term  applicable  to  any  kind 
of  service,  official  or  non-omciaL  It  is  the  word 
used  by  Paul  when  he  speaks  of  the  Corinthians 
as  'manifestly  declared  to  be  the  Epistle  of  Christ 
ministered  by  us  *  (2  Cor.  iii.  3).  Here  it  refers 
evidently  to  the  service  of  annoufum^  to  others 
what  the  Spirit  had  conveyed  to  their  own  minds. 
The  entire  sentence  is  connected  closely  with  the 
preceding  by  the  simple  relative.  The  question, 
therefore,  is  :  What  is  the  relation  thus  intended 
between  the  searching  of  vers.  lO,  11,  and  the 
revdation  spoken  of  now?  Many  interpreters 
regard  the  latter  as  the  result  or  reward  of  the 
former.  And  this  is  put  in  two  different  ways, 
either  that  the  prophets  searched,  and  tlierefore 
revelations  were  given  them,  because  they  were 
ministering  for  others  ;  or,  that  they  searched,  and 
their  search  was  answered  by  its  l^eing  revealed  to 
them  that  they  were  ministering  for  others.  But 
to  make  their  receipt  of  revelations  (whether  in 
the  wide  sen^^e  of  revelations  generally,  or  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  revelation  of  the  one  fact 
that  in  some  things  they  were  speaking  to  a  later 
age)  dependent  so  far  upon  their  own  previous 
diligence  in  inquiry,  is  strangely  out  of  harmony 
with  the  initiating  and  impelling  activity  ascribed 
here,  and  again  in  2  Pet.  L  21,  to  the  Spirit. 
The  connection,  therefore,  is  to  be  taken  either 
thus  :  *  they  searched,  and  to  them,  toj,  it  was 
revealed  ;  *  or  (with  Huther,  etc.),  *  they  searched 
inasmuch  as  it  was  revealed  to  them.'  The 
revelation  in  view  occasioned  and  incited  their 
inquiry.  It  was  discovered  to  them  that  in  regard 
to  certain  things  which  the  Spirit  communicated 
they  were  dealing  with  things  meant  for  others,  and 
this  fact  (pointing,  as  it  did,  to  the  mystery  of  a  place 
for  the  Gentile  world  sooner  or  later  in  Israel's 
grace)  stimulated  their  inquiry.  Hew  this  fact 
was  discovered,  or  *  revealed,'  to  them,  whether 
by  a  special  intimation  of  the  Spirit,  or  simply  by 
the  unmistakeable  import  of  the  communication 
itself  regarding  the  future  grace,  is  left  unex- 
plained.—which  (things)  were  now  reported  to 
you  by  means  of  those  who  made  the  glad 
tidings  (the  Gospel)  known  to  you.  The  relation 
of  the  *  which  '  here  to  the  previous  '  those  things ' 
is  not  exactly  the  close  relation  between  relative 
and  antecedent,   but    rather    that    between  two 


distinct  statements  of  which  the  latter  is  an 
extension  of  the  former.  The  things  referred  to, 
therefore,  are  not  merely  the  'sufferings'  and 
'glories' of  Christ,  but  also  the  ' grace  destined 
for  you,'  all  tlo>e  things,  in  short,  already 
said  to  have  been  prophesied  and  searched 
by  the  prophets.  The  things  which  thus  were 
the  subject  of  prophetic  interest  and  inquiry, 
are  now  referred  to  as  having  also  formed 
the  burden  of  the  preaching  of  those  who 
carried  the  Gospel  into  those  Gentile  territories, 
Pontus,  Galatia,  etc.  Peter  gives  us  no  hint  as 
to  who  these  were.  The  form  of  the  statement, 
however,  rather  implies  that  he  did  not  rank 
himself  among  them.  But  if  the  men  themselves 
are  left  unnamed,  the  power  that  made  them  what 
they  were  as  preachers  is  noted.  These  preachers 
evangelized  them  by  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  from 
heaven.  The  better  reading  here  is  not  *i«,' 
but  *^*  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  being  re- 
presented simply  as  the  instrument  in  whose 
might  they  effected  what  they  did.  As  the  pro- 
phets had  their  revelations  only  by  the  action 
of  the  Spirit,  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  had 
their  power  to  preach  only  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
But  while  the  Spirit  who  gifted  the  prophets  is 
described  as  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  them^  the 
Spirit  who  gifted  the  preachers  is  described  as  the 
Holy  Ghost  sent  from  heaven — a  designation 
pointing  to  the  Pentecostal  descent  of  the  Spirit, 
and,  therefore,  to  the  superior  privilege  of  the 
preachers.  So  the  statement  regarding  the  pro- 
phets ends,  as  it  began,  with  facts  enforcing  the 
magnitude  of  the  salvation  or  grace  of  which  the 
readers  had  been  made  heirs.  The  verbs  are  given 
in  the  simple  historical  past,  were  reported {\\\  spite 
of  the  *  now '),  preached  (not  have  preached)^ 
sent^  as  Peter  carries  his  readers  hack  from  their 
present  standing  in  grace  to  the  definite  acts  and 
events  which  prepared  that  standing  for  them  once  . 
for  all. — It  is  necessary  to  add  that  while  the 
generally-accepted  construction  of  this  verse  has 
been  followed,  it  leaves  something  to  be  desired. 
Another  method  of  relating  the  several  clauses, 
which  has  to  a  certain  extent  the  sanction  of 
Luther's  name,  has  been  worked  out  by  Hofmann, 
and  accepted  by  some  others.  According  to  this, 
the  verse  would  run  thus,  with  a  parenthesis  in 
the  heart  of  it  :  'To  whom  were  revealed  those 
things  (for  they  ministered  not  for  themselves,  but 
rather  for  others),  which  were  now  reported  unto 
you,'  etc.  This  establishes  an  apt  contrast 
between  the  inward  revelation  in  the^one  case  and 
the  public  reporting  in  the  other.  It  gets  rid  of 
the  awkwardness  of  making  the  mere  fact  that  the 
prophets  ministered  certain  things  for  others  than 
themselves  the  subject  of  a  revelation^  and  has 
other  recommendations  to  balance  the  disad- 
vantage of  introducing  a  parenthesis  immediately 
after  the  leading  vert). — The  grandeur  of  this 
salvation  or  grace  is  illustrated  by  one  thing  else 
which,  as  being  itself  so  peculiar,  gets  a  peculiar 

Slace  and  expression  here — which  things  angels 
esire  to  look  into.  By  the  '  which  things '  we 
are  to  understand  neither  '  the  whole  contents  of 
the  message  of  salvation'  (so  Huther,  Briicknei), 
nor  the  mystery  of  the  spiritual  change  effected  by 
the  gospel  (Schott),  but  simply  the  things  already 
dealt  with  in  the  section.  Those  things,  the 
grace  ordained  for  the  Gentiles,  and  the  sufferings 
and  glories  ol  Christ  in  relation  thereto,  which 
were  prophesied  of  and  searched  by  prophets,  and 
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reported  in  these  last  day*  by  Christ's  prcacheis, 
were  also  an  object  of  interest  to  the  angelic  world. 
The  intensity  of  this  interest  is  expressed  by  the 
strong  term  desire^  or  i^Mi^— the  word  used  by 
Christ  Himself  in  view  of  His  hastening  passion, 
*  With  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  this  passover 
with  you  before  I  suffer*  (Luke  xxiL  15).  Its 
continuance  is  indicated  by  the  present  tense.  Its 
nature  is  described  by  the  grapnic  term  which  is 
poorly  represented  by  the  'look  into*  of  the 
A.  v.,  and  is  difficult  in  any  case  adequately  to 
render.  Though  perhaps  sometimes  used  of  a 
passing  glance  at  an  object,  it  has  usually  the  idea 
of  intent  study,  and  a  study  which  involves  a 
stooping,  bending  posture  on  the  part  of  the 
student.  It  is  applied  to  (he  man  who  '  looketh 
into  the  perfect  law  of  liberty '  (Jas.  i,  25)  as  if 
he  were  putting  himself  into  the  posture  of  one 
who  gazes  into  a  mirror.  It  is  also  applied  by 
Luke  (xxiv.  12)  to  Peter  \i\ms/^  *  stooping  down  * 
when  he  peered  into  the  tomb  (which  passage, 


however,  is  somewhat  doubtfully  accredited) ;  and, 
a^ain,  by  John  (xx.  5,  ii)  both  t»  Peter  and  to 
Mary  as  they  '  stooped  down '  and  looked  into  the 
sepulchre.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
Peter  had  in  view  here  either  the  two  angels 
whom  Mary  Magdalene  saw  in  the  Lord's  tomb, 
as  Canon  Cook  supposes,  or  the  cherubim  over- 
shadowing the  ark,  as  Grotius,  Beza,  and  others 
imagine.  But  as  the  term  expresses  a  change  of 
position  in  order  to  view  something,  it  may  point 
at  once  to  the  straining  interest  with  which  the 
angelic  world  as  such  (the  noun  is  without  the 
-article,  and  denotes  angels  generally)  contemplates 
the  salvation  of  which  even  outcast  Gentiles  are 
participants,  and  the  fact  that,  as  they^  stand 
outside  that  salvation,  their  interest  in  it  is  that 
of  spectators  who  recognise  the  glory  and  ponder 
the  mystery  of  the  grace  which  enecU  a  change  of 
which  they  have  themselves  no  personal  know- 
ledge—the change  from  sin  to  holiness  (cf.  also 
lieb.  ii.  16;  £ph.  iii.  10). 


CHAPTER  1.      13-16. 

Exhortatiofis  to  Hopefulness  and  Holiness, 


13  \1  THEREFORE  'gird  up  the  *  loins  of  your  ^mind,  be  •^"''^^^/p 


VV       '^  sober,  and  hope  to  the  *  end  '  for  the  grace  that  is  to 
be  -^brought*  unto  you  at"  the  'revelation  of  Jesus  Christ:  '^l^^^'^} 

14  as  *  obedient  'children,*  not  *  fashioning  yoursel/es  according    J'^^rEp^'.^i 

15  to*  the  former  'lusts  in  your  ** ignorance:  but  *as  he  which 
hath  ''called  you  is  holy,*  so  be  ye  holy'  in  all  manner  of 

16  -^conversation;*  because  it  is  written,   'Be  ye  holy;*  for  I 
am  holy.  ,  ,  in,,  w.  5 ; 

I  Pet._iy.  7,  V.  8._  e  Cf  a  Mafx.  xii.  4a ;  Judith  xi.  6.  /a  Pet.  i.  17,  18,  ax.  gCf.  on  ch,  i.  7. 

inKs  xxii.  36 :  and  see  on  i  Pet  i.  a. 


Lu.  xii^  35 : 
Rph.  vi.  14. 


IV.  18 ;  Col.  i. 
ai ;  Heb.viii. 
10,  X.  x6 ; 
a  Pet.  ill.  z  ; 
Num.  xy.  39 
(LXX.). 
I  Th«.v.6,8; 


eOi.  9  Mace.  xit.  4a ;  Judith  xi.  6.  /a  Pet.  i.  z?.  z) 

h  Heb.  V.  8 ;  Rom.  i.  5.  i  Cf.  Eph.  ii.  3,  v.  6,  8 :  a  Pet.  ii.  Z4 :  z  Pet.  i.  aa ;  a  Kim 


k  Rom.  xii.  a.               /  Ch.  ii.  zi,  iv.  a,  3  :  a  Pet.  ii.  18  ;  Rom.  xiii.  Z4 ;  Gal.  v.  z6 ;  Eph.  iL  3 ;  z  Jo.  ii.  16. 
_         .    .  iv.  z8 ;  and  cf.  Wind.  xiv.  aa.                 n  Cf.  fcph.  iv.  34.  e  K< 

Gal,  v.  8:  Heb.  iii.  z,  ix.  1^.  .  ^.    •     - -        -«      ^  .   . 


mActs  iii 


17,  xvii.  30;  Eph.  iv.  z8 ;  and  cf.  Wind.  xiv.  aa. 

eb.  iii.  z,  ix.  Z5.  /  Ch.  i.  z8,  ii.  za,  iii.  z,  a,  z6 


iv.  za;  Heb.  xiiL  7 ;  }»s.  iii.  13. 


,    ,      .a  Pet.  ii.  7,  iiL  ZI ; 
g  Lev.  XL  44,  xix.  a,  xx.  7,  a6. 


om.  vui.  30p  IX.  zz  ; 
GaL  L  Z3 ;  Eph.  iv.  aa ;  z  Tim. 


^  literally f  Wherefore  having  girt  up  the  loins  of  your  mind,  being  sober,^ 
hope  perfectly  *  that  is  being  brought  •  or,  in 

*  literally,  children  of  obedience  *  or,  in  conformity  with 

•  rather,  after  the  (pattern  of)  the  Holy  One  who  called  you 

'  or,  prove  ye  yourselves  also  holy  *  living,  conduct,  or  behaviour 

»  Ye  shall  be  holy 


The  rapid  outline  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
salvation  prepares  the  way  for  what  is  to  be 
urged  in  the  form  of  duty.  The  Preface,  which 
has  so  much  of  the  Pauline  style  both  in  idea  and 
in  conciliatory  intention,  has  closed  by  adding  to 
the  prophets  and  evangelists,  who  are  named  as 
ministers  of  that  .«alvation,  angels  as  rapt 
students  of  the  same.  From  this  Peter  passes 
at  once  to  the  main  burden  of  his  Epistle,  and 
begins  by  giving  a  series  of  counsels  which 
extend  into  the  second  chapter.  These  counsels 
deal  successively  with  hope,  holiness,  godly  fear, 
brotherliness,  and  increase  in  grace.     They  are 


oil  coloured  by  the  light  of  consolation.  They 
are  all  practical  unfoldings  and  personal  appli- 
cations of  what  has  been  already  instanced  in  the 
Preface.  They  are  enforced  by  considerations 
drawn  from  the  realities  of  the  spiritual  calling. 
A  reason  for  each  is  found  in  the  grace  which  is 
possessed.  Here,  as  everywhere,  the  ethical 
precepts  of  the  Gospel  are  rooted  in  the  facts 
and  truths  of  Revelation,  and  receive  their  moral 
momentum  from  the  prior  gift  of  grace. 

Ver.  13.  Wherefore:  the  exhortation  is  thus 
made  immediately  dependent  on  the  previous 
statement   of  grace.     The   duty  is   burn   of  the 
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privil^e.  The  *  wherefore,'  however,  points 
back  to  the  idea  which  called  forth  the  ascription 
of  praise  with  which  the  introduction  opened,  and 
not  merely  to  the  thought  of  the  necessity  of  trial 
(tie  Wctte),  the  grandeur  of  the  grace  (Calvin), 
the  destination  of  the  salvation  from  of  old  for 
these  very  readers  (CEc),  or  anything  else 
which  comes  in  only  in  the  train  of  the  leading 
idea.  The  connection,  therefore,  is  not  of  the 
ndeterminate  form,  '  Seeing  this  salvation  was 
designed  lor  you,  and  is  so  studied  even  by  angels, 
be  not  yc  unregardful  of  it  *  (so  substantially  Alford, 
etc. ).  It  is  far  more  pointed  than  that,  and  amounts 
to  this, — *  God,  then,  by  so  marvellous  a  provision 
of  His  mercy,  having  begotten  you  unto  a  living 
hope,  see  that  you  make  that  hope  your  own,  and 
live  wholly  up  to  it.'— haying  girt  up  the  loins 
of  your  mind.  The  first  exhortation  is  not  to 
watchfulness  /r»^  endurance  in  hope  (Alford),  but 
to  hope  specifiaiUy.  The  three  verbs  do  not  enjoin 
each, a  distinct  duty,  but  the  first  two  {*  gird  up  ' 
and  *  be  sober*)  express  conditions  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  the  discharge  of  one  great  duty  of  hope 
which  is  denoted  by  the  third.  The  act  of  tuck- 
ing up  ihe  loose  Eastern  tunic  in  preparation  for 
travelling  or  running,  for  work  or  conflict,  or  for 
any  kind  of  exertion  (cf.  Israel's  preparation  for 
the  flight  from  Egypt,  Ex.  xii.  II  ;  Elijah's  for 
running  belore  Ahab  to  the  entrance  of  Jezreel, 
I  Kings  xviii.  46 ;  and  David's  for  the  battle, 
Ps.  xviii.  32,  39),  is  the  natural  figure  of  a 
certain  mental  preparedness.  There  is  an  evident 
fitness  in  applying  the  figure  to  men  in  the  pilgrim 
state  describee!  in  i.  i  and  ii.  1 1,  and  it  is  possible 
that  Christ's  own  injunction  (Luke  xii.  35)  may 
have  given  form  to  Peter's  phrase.  The  tense 
indicates  that  the  attitude  of  mind  here  in  view 
must  first  he  taken  up  definitely  and  once  for  all 
belore  the  kind  of  hopefulness  which  is  charged 
on  these  sojourners  can  be  made  good.  The 
term  used  here  for  *  mind '  is  admirably  in  point 
It  is  the  term  which  denotes  the  understanding 
in  its  practical  issues,  nnd  in  its  intercourse  with 
the  outer  world,  the  higher  inieliectunl  nature 
specially  in  its  dealings  with  things  without,  the 
power  of  thought  'as  a  process  of  close  and 
thorough  scrutiny  of  outer  objects,  and  as  a 
special  outward  attitude  of  the  soul'  (Beck, 
BibiucU  Psycholo^^  p.  71).  The  clause,  there- 
fore, expresses  the  necessity  of  a  certain  mental 
concern  ration,  the  putting  a  check  upon  the 
*  dissipation  of  thought '  on  the  intercNts  or  trials  of 
the  present.  The  man  who  will  live  up  to  the 
hope  into  which  God  begat  him  must  Ijegin  by 
reining  in  the  tendency  01  his  thoughts  to  wander 
everywhere,  and  by  turning  his  mind,  in  its 
habitual  outward  attitude,  to  the  great  vision  of 
the  future.  —  being  sober,  a  second  condition 
necessary  to  the  hopefulness  which  should 
characterize  the  Christian  pilgrim.  The  sobriety 
in  view  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  involves  much 
more  than  moderation  in  regard  to  appetite.  It 
means  the  settled  self-control,  the  elevated 
equanimity  which  should  make  the  Christian 
superior  to  the  distractions  of  the  present,  and 
save  him  equally  from  undue  elation  in  the 
pleasures  of  time,  and  from  excess  of  sorrow  in 
Its  pains.  This  as  a  disposition  to  be  con- 
tinuously maintained,  is  expressed  in  the  present 
tense,  *practi>ing  sobriety,'  where  the  former 
condition  was  in  the  past. — hope  perfectiy: 
the    lormer    things    have    defined    the    kind  of 


hopefulness  which  is  urged.  This  is  usually  taken 
to  be  still  more  distinctly  described  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  term  which  is  rendered  *  to  the  end ' 
by  the  A.  V.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  to  which 
of  the  two  clauses  this  adverb  (which  is  found  no- 
where else  in  the  New  Testament,  and  which  has 
the  larger  sense  of  *  completely,'  *  so  as  to  leave 
nothing  lacking,*  rather  than  the  temporal  force 

*  to  the  end  *)  is  to  lie  attached.  It  may  qualify 
the  sobriety  ('practising  a  /^r/Srr/ sobriety ')— a 
connection  entirely  in  point,  and  saving  one  of 
these  related  phrases  from  being  left  in  an  un- 
qualified independence  unlike  the  other  two.  If 
it  is  attached  to  the  *  hope*  (as  most  interpreters 
attach  it),  it  defines  it  as  one  that  will  rise  to 
the  full  idea  of  a  regenerate  hope,  and  leave 
nothing  to  desire.  Once  let  a  guard  be  established 
against  the  natural  waywardness  of  thought,  and 
let  the  self-coUectedness  Ije  sustained  which 
looks  with  a  calm  eye  upon  earth's  joys  and 
sorrows,  and  they  will  be  able  to  lead  a  life  of 
hopeful  expectation  worthy  of  that  act  of  God*s 
grace  by  which  they  were  begoten  into  hupe. 
—for  the  grace.  It  is  questioned  whether 
we  should  tranOate  ^for  the  grace '  or  *  on 
the  grace.'  The  construction  is  peculiar,  and 
found  exactly,  indeed,  nowhere  else,  in  the  New 
Testament,  except  in  I  Tim.  v.  5  (in  I  Pet. 
iii.  5  also,  according  to  the  received  text,  but 
not  according  to  the  best  editors).  It  is  not 
uncommon,  however,  in  the  Greek  Version  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Some  take  the  sense  to  be — 
make  the  grace  the  strength  or  foundation  of 
your  hope.  So  Huther  considers  grace  to  be 
presented  here  simply  as  that  *from  which  the 
fulfilment  of  hope  is  expected,*  and  others  {e.g. 
Mason)  hold  it  introduced  as  that  in  the  strength 
of  which  we  are  confidently  to  look  for  glory.  The 
truth  which  is  struck,  however,  is  deeper.  Grace 
is  exhibi  ed  here  as  the  object  of  our  hope,  and 
the  shade  of  meaning  suggested  by  the  uncommon 
constmciion  is  simply  that  our  ho{)e  is  to  be 
turned  fully  and  confitiently  toward  it.  What  is 
otherwise  cal'ed  glory  or  salvation  is  here  called 
grace,  the  believer's  present  being  seminally  the 
believer's  future,  and  glory  being  the  blossom  of 
which  grace  is  the  bud.— which  is  being  brought 
unto  you:  not  *  which  is  to  be  brought,'  as  if  the 
object  of  hope  were  remote,  and  wholly  of  the 
future  ;  but  *  which  is  a-bringingy  already  on  the 
wing,  and  bearing  ever  nearer. — in  the  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ,  that  is,  at  His  final  advent. 
Both  the  currency  of  the  phrase  itself  and  the 
close    connection    instiluteil     by    the     op.  ning 

*  wherefore'  between  the  ideas  of  this  section 
and  those  of  the  Preface  forbid  us  to  understand 
it  of  the  present  revelati  m  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel. 

Ver.  14.  As  i  hildren  of  obedience :  a  second 
counsel  is  thus  introduced,  dealmg  with  a  holiness 
which  is  to  be  not  less  complete  than  the  hope. 
The  one  rises  naturally  out  of  the  other.  Hope 
is  a  sanctifying  principle,  promoting  holiness, 
while  it  is  itself  also  brightened  and  strengthened 
by  it.  It  is  in  the  character  of  'children  of 
obedience*  that  they  are  charged  to  aim  at  a 
perfect  holines!<.  It  is  as  becomes  those  with 
whom  obedience  (here  again  in  the  largest  and 
most  inclusive  sense)  has  become  a  new  nature. 
The  familiar  Hebrew  figure  for  permanence  of 
quality  represents  them  as  drawing  the  inspira- 
tion of  their  life  from  obedience,  as  related  to  it 
like  children  to  a  mother.— not  fashioning  your- 
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selves  in  oonformity  with  your  fonner  lusts  in 
yonr  ignorance :  in  the  character  of  the  obedient, 
und  in  order  to  holiness,  they  must  renounce  a 
certain  /asAion  of  life.  The  verb  occurs  only 
once  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  (Rom. 
xii.  2).  In  the  heart  of  it  is  the  term  which  is 
applied  to  the  world  in  its  aspect  of  transience, 

*  \\\t  fashion  of  this  world  posseth  away '  (i  Cor. 
vii.  31),  and  which  is  used  of  Christ  in  the 
gieat  Christological  statement  in  Phil.  ii.  7 — 
'found  in  fashion  as  a  man.'  The  term  refers 
to  the  externals  of  an  object,  all  that  wherein  an 
object  appears,  rather  than  to  what  is  intrinsic. 
It  carries  with  it,  therefore,  the  idea  of  the 
changeable  and  illusory.  This  unstable,  deceptive 
form  of  life  which  they  are  not  to  assume  is  the 
old  life  of  heathen  lust,  the  life  in  which  they 
ignorantly  followed  'the  capricious  guidance  of 
the  passions.'  (See  Lightfoot  on  Philippians,  p. 
128.)  Ignorance  (in  the  ethical  sense  of  heathen 
ignorance  of  God  and  the  things  of  God,  as  also 
in  Eph.  iv.  18  ;  Acts  xvii.  30)  is  represented  as  the 
stage  of  their  career  {''the  time  of  yoxxr  ignorance*) 
when  passion  was  their  life  (so  the  Revised  Version, 
Calvin,  etc. ),  or  rather  as  the  element  in  which  the 
passion  was  bred  which  gave  the  stamp  to  their 
life.  Probably  Peter  has  in  view  those  grosser 
immoralities  which  are  invariably  associated  with 
idolatry,  and  which  Paul  (Rom.  i.  18,  etc.)  traces 
back  to  ignorance  of  God.     The  word  used  for 

*  lusts, '  however,  covers  not  only  sensual  passions, 
but  all  those  unregulated  desires  which  are  sum- 
marily comprehended  under  *the  lust  of  the  eye,* 
as  well  as  *  the  lust  of  the  flesh'  (i  J«'hn  ii.  16). 

Ver.  15.  But  according  to  the  Holy  One  who 
called  yon,  prove  ye  yonnelves  also  holy. 
Instead  of  letting  their  life  revert  to  the  type  of 
those  renounced  impurities,  they  must  show  it 
conformed  to  no  lower  standard  than  that  of  God. 
The  A.  V.  misses  the  point  here.  What  it 
rendered  *  as'  means  'after  the  pattern,'  or  'after 
the  measure  of '  (as  in  I  Pet.  iv.  6  ;  Rom.  xv.  5  ; 
i'ph.  ii.  2,  etc.),  and  what  it  gives  as  a  mere 
adjective  '  holy '  is  a  personal  name.  God  obtains 
here  a  twofold  designation  appropriate  to  the 
precept,  and  furnishing  motives  for  its  observance. 
He  is  *  the  Holy  One,'— in  the  Old  Testament 
the  great  theocratic  title,  expressing  on  the  one 
hand    the    ethical    separateness    of    God,   His 


incomparable  elevation  above  other  gods,  and 
above  everything  creaturely ;  and  on  the  other 
hand.  His  approach  to  the  creature  in  the  selection 
of  a  separated  people.  '  Holiness  would  not  be 
holiness,  but  exclusiveness,  if  it  did  not  pre- 
suppose God's  entrance  into  multifarious  relations, 
and  thereby  revelation  and  communication ' 
(Schmieder,  cf.  Oehler's  Theology  of  the  Old 
Testament,  \.  §44).  And  He  is  the  One  'who 
called  '  them, — here  (as  in  2  Pet.  i.  3  ;  Gal.  i.  6  ; 
Rom.  viii.  30,  etc.,  where  we  have  the  same 
tense)  of  the  act  of  grace  which  took  them 
effectually  out  of  their  old  world,  and  brought 
them  into  their  new  relation.  The  act  of  the 
'call*  (which  is  one  of  Peter's  most  familiar 
thoughts,  occupying  a  larger  space  with  him  than 
even  with  Paul  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his 
writing*;)  corresj^onds,  therefore,  with  the  character 
of  God  as  the  Holy  One,  as  the  latter  title 
implies  His  assuming  men  into  near  relation  with 
Himself.— in  yonr  every  walk.  A  holiness  after 
God's  pattern,  and  befitting  children  of  obedience, 
must  needs  be  a  separateness  from  the  world  com- 
plete enoujjh  to  show  itself  in  all  and  every  part  of 
their  behaviour.  The  word  rendered  '  conversa- 
tion* in  the  A.  V.  (cf.  Shakespeare's  'Octavia  is 
of  holy,  cold,  and  still  conversation,*  Ant, 
and  Cieo.  iL  6,  13),  but  denoting  the  whole  course 
of  life,  is  another  of  Peter's  recurrent  terms. 
It  is  rendered  by  the  Revised  Version  'manner 
of  life'  in  i  Pet.  i.  18,  ii.  16,  and  in  all  the 
Pauline  occurrences  (Gal.  i.  13  ;  Eph.  iv  22 ; 
I  Tim.  iv.  12),  but  variously  elsewhere,  as 
*  manner  of  living '  here,  '  behaviour  '  in  i  Pet. 
ii.  12,  iii.  I,  2  ;  'life'  in  2  Pet.  ii.  7,  Heb.  xiii.  7,  . 
Jas.  iii.  13  ;  and  *  living,'  in  2  Pet.  iii.  1 1. 

Ver.  16.  because  it  is  written,  Ye  shall  be 
holy ;  for  I  am  holy.  The  future,  *  ye  shall  be,* 
is  better  supported  than  the  imperative,  'be  ye.' 
The  sense,  however,  remains  substantinlly  the  same. 
Peter  appends  a  reason  for  his  counsel,  and  this  he 
expresses  in  words  which  he  takes  from  Gobi's 
charg-*  to  Israel,  They  occur  repeateflly  in  the 
Pentateuch  {e.g.  Lev.  xL  44,  xix.  2,  x.  7,  26),  but 
they  apply  with  even  greater  force  to  the  subject  of 
God's  wider  choice  in  the  New  Testament  Israel. 
They  are  used  by  Peter  because  they  mean  that  the 
relation  which  results  from  God's  call,  being  a 
covenant  relation,  conveys  obligations  on  two  sides. 


Chapter  I.    17-21. 
Exiiortation  to  a  Life  of  Godly  Fear. 


17  A   ND  if  ye  *call  on  the  Father,'  who  without  *  respect  of  •ActsH.ai.ix. 
±  A.     persons     judgeth    according   to   every'   man's  ''work,    Ro""-*  «». 

18  *pass  the  time  of  your  ^sojourning  here^  in  ^fear:  forasmuch 

h  Cf.  Ja«.  ii.  9 ;  Acts  x.  34 :  Rom.  ii.  11 :  Eph.  vi.  9 ;  Col.  iii.  »5. 
e  Specially  ch.  ii.  23 ;  also  ch.  iv.  5 :  a  Tim.  iv.  1  :  Acts  xvii.  31  ;  Rom.  iii.  6 ;  Rev.  xix  xx,  x8,  etc 
rfCf.  geiieralljr  Aci<t  111.  16  :  Rom.  vii.  5  ;  i  Cor.  iii.  13  ;  Heb  vi.  10  :  Rev.  xxii.  ra.  t  Heb.  x.  31.  xiii.  x8  • 

■  ^°I;.*  .'.'  •  '  ?.*"*•  "'•  '5  ;  Kph   »«.  3  :  2  Pet.  \\.  18.  /Acts  xiii.  17  :  (^en.  xlvii.  o ;  Ps.  cxx.  s. 

/  Ch.  u.  x8,  111.  2,  15 ;  Acts  ix.  31 ;  Rom.  iii.  x8,  xiii.  7 ;  a  Cor.  v.  it,  vii.  i ;  Eph.  v.  ai. 


13:  xCor.  i.t; 
a  Tim.  ii.  aa. 
Cf.  Ps.  iii.  2, 
▼1.  a,  7,  etc 


*  rather^  And  if  ye  call  on  Him  as  Father 


*  or^  each 


•  omit  here 
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as  ye  know*  that  ye  were  not  *  redeemed  with  '  corruptible  *f*«*'*-8: 

Tit.  ii.  14. 
I  Ch.  i.  23 ; 

Rom.  i.  23 ; 

X  Cor.  ix.  25, 
,  XV.  53,  54. 
A' Acts  XIV.  15; 

X  Cor.  iii.  20, 

xv.i7;Tit.iii. 

9;  Jas.  i.  26. 
/  Cf  refs.  to 

ver.  15. 
m  Ja*.  V.  7  ; 

up^*  from  .the  dead,  and  gave  him  -^  glory ;  that  your  faith  and  ^l^s'xi'.ai  t 

Pet!i.2;Hcb. 
xii.  24,  etc. 

0  Isa.  liii.  7  :  Jo.  i.  29.  ^6 ;  Acts  viii.  32.  /  Eph.  i.  4^.  v.  27  ;  Col.  i.  22  ;  Heb.  ix.  14  ;  Jude  24  ;  Rev.  xiv.  ^ . 

q  X  Tim.  vi.  14  ;  2  Pet.  lii.  14 ;  Jas.  i.  27.  r  Rom  viii.  29,  xi.  2 ;  Acts  xxiv.  5.  s  Jo.  xvii.  24  ;  Eph.  1.  ^ 

Cf.  also  Heb.  iv.  3,  ix.  26,  etc.^^^  /  Heb.  ix.  26 ;  x  Jo.  i.  2,  iu.  5.  u  Heb.  i.  2  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  3  ;  Jude  18 ;  aad  cL 

X  Pet.  i.  5.  V  Acts  iii.  x6  ;  and  cf.  also  Acts  xvi.  15.  w  Acts  xx.  21,  xxiv.  15,  xxvi.  x8 

jrMat.  xvii.  9 ;  x  Cor.  xv.  12  ;  GaL  L  x ;  Heb.  xi.  X9,  etc.  y  M«tt.  xxviiL  xB ;  Acts  iL  33,  iii.  13 ;  Eph.  i.  ao; 

Phil.  ii.  9 :  Heb.  ii.  9 ;  x  Pet.  iiL  2a. 


things,  as  silver  and  gold,*  from  your  *  vain   '  conversation  • 

19  received  by  tradition  from  your  fathers  ;'  but  with  the  *'  precious 
*  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  "lamb  -^without  blemish  and  without 

20  ^  spot :  who  verily  •  was  ''  foreordained  *®  '  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  but  was   '  manifest "  in  these  "  last  times "  for 

21  you,*'  who  by  him**  ''do  believe  "'in  God,"  that  "^raised  him 


hope  might  be  in  God." 


^  better  simply^  knowing 

*  more  strictly^  that  ye  were  redeemed  not  with  corruptible  things,  silver  or 
gold  ®  manner  of  life,  or^  walk 

'  ancestral,  or  as  in  tke  Revised  Version^  handed  down  from  your  fathers 

*  omit  of,  or  arrange  as  in  Revised  Version^  but  with  precious  blood,  as  of  a 
lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot,  even  the  blood  of  Christ 

'  indeed  ^^  literally^  foreknown  "  manifested 

**  literally^  at  the  end  of  the  times  ^'  Le.  on  your  account 

**  ue,  through  him  ^*  rather^  are  believers  on  God 

*•  raised  him,  <?r,  aroused  him  from  the  dead 
^'  or^  so  that  your  faith  should  also  be  hope  toward  God 


The  exhortation  to  a  walk  in  holiness  is  followed 
immediately  by  an  exhortation  to  a  walk  in  godly 
fear.  The  way  in  which  this  section  is  connected 
with  the  preceding  shows  that  the  latter  charge  is 
given  in  intimate  kinship  with  the  former,  as  the 
former  rises  naturally  out  of  the  exhortation  to  hope 
which  forms  the  hasis  of  the  series  of  counsels. 
'Fear*  is  presented  here  very  much  as  it  is  in  Paul's 

*  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God*  (2  Cor. 
viL  i).  It  is  obviously  the  fear  which  is  bom  of 
grace,  in  contrast  w^ith  the  fear  which  *hath 
torment '  (i  John  iv.  18)  as  born  of  nature,  and 
the  fear  which  goes  with  the  spirit  of  bondage 
bom  of  the  law  (Rom.  viii.  15).  It  stands  in  the 
nearest  relation,  therefore,  to  holiness,  serving  as 
its  safeguard,  acting  as  its  incentive,  encompassing 
it  as  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  lives.  It  is 
enforced  in  the  following  paragraph  by  two  large 
considerations,  the  impartial  righteousness  of  God 
(ver.  17),  and  the  price  which  it  cost  Him  to  re- 
deem their  life  from  its  vanity  (vers.  18-21).     The 

*  fear '  which  is  thus  recommended  is  shown 
thereby  all  the  more  clearly  to  be  not  only 
consistent  with  the  filial  freedom  of  the  believer, 
but  essential  to  a  walk  worthy  of  his  calling, 
elevating  where  fear  usually  degrades,  and  helping 
to  nearness  and  likeness  to  God  where  fear 
tends  naturally  to  distance.  The  connection 
of  the  several  clauses,  however,  and  the  precise 
succession  of  ideas  are  by  no  means  easy  to 
determine.  Most  interpreters  regard  the  i8th 
verse  as  simply  supplementary  to  the  17th,  and  as 
pointing  the  injunction  to  a  walk  in  godly  fear 
more  strongly.  Some  {e.g.  Hofmann),  on  the 
other  hand,  take  the  thought  of  ver.  17  to  be 
complete  within  itself.  In  that  case  the  statement 
of  the  price  of  redemption  would  be  introductory 
to  the  subsequent  exhortation  to  brotherly  love. 


Others  {e.g,  Scholi)  think  that  the  1 8th  verse  is 
intended  to  explain  the  connection  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  17th,  the  price,  which  it  has  cost 
God  to  bring  in  a  redemption  tFtat  has  opened  so 
glorious  a  future,  making  the  judgment  which  must 
precede  that  future  all  the  more  solemn,  and 
serving,  therefore,  to  exhil>it  all  the  more  seriously 
the  need  of  a  walk  in  godly  fear. 

Ver.  17.  And  if  ye  call  on  him  as  Father,  who 
without  respect  of  peiBons  judgeth  according  to 
each  man*s  work.  The  A.  V.  misses  the  point 
by  failing  to  notice  that  there  are  two  distinct 
predications,  namely,  that  He  whom  all  believers 
invoke  in  prayer  is  Father  indeed,  but  also  and 
none  the  less  Judge.  If  it  is  ri<;ht  to  discover,  as 
most  do,  a  reference  in  this  to  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
Peter  would  seem  to  remind  them  that  the  God 
whom  Christ  had  taught  them^  to  look  to  as 
Father  is  One  in  whom  there  is  no  breach  between 
parental  love  and  judicial  rectitude,  and  with 
wh6m  there  is  none  of  that  partiality  on  which 
it  is  natural  to  presume  in  the  case  of  earthly 
fathers.  The  verb,  meaning  (as  the  A.  V,  cor- 
rectly translates  it)  to  *call  on,*  or  invoke,  and 
not  merely  to  name,  suits  in  any  case  the  idea  of 
prayer.  The  *  judgeth '  is  In  the  present  tense,  not 
as  predicatinga  Divine  judgment  whichgoes  on  now 
in  distinction  from  the  judgment  of  the  future,  but 
simply  as  denoting  the  prerogative  or  function  of 
judgment  which  belongs  naturally  to  this  Father. 
The  qualifying  term,  *  without  respect  of  persons,* 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  this  particular  form, 
although  similar  forms  are  used  in  reference  to 
God  by  Peter  himself  in  the  discourse  following 
the  visit  of  Cornelius  (Acts  x.  34),  as  well  us  by 
Paul  (Rom.  ii.  11  ;  Eph.  vi.  9  ;  Col.  iii.  25),  and, 
in  reference  to  men,  by  James  (ii.  i,  9).  Th« 
Old  Testament  formula,  '  to  accept  the  counter 
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ance  of  any  one/  on  which  they  found,  is  used 
indeed  both  in  the  good  sense  of  being  well 
inclined  to  one,  and  in  the  bad  sense  of  showing  a 
partial  favour.  But  in  the  N.  T.  it  has  only 
the  bad  sense.  The  standard  of  this  judgment, 
which  is  oftener  said  to  be  our  works,  is  here 
described  as  each  man's  work,  the  singular 
•work*  pointing  to  the  unity  which  each  man's 
life  with  all  its  particular  acts  presents  to  God, 
while  the  significant  '  each '  indicates  that  this 
impartial  judgment  of  God  takes  men  not  in  the 
mass,  but  individually,  and  every  man  for  himself, 
whether  son  or  nut.  in  fear  paas  the  time  of 
yonr  sojoamfng  (or,  more  simply,  and  with 
obvious  reference  to  the  'walk'ofver.  15,  walk 
daring  the  time  of  your  ■ojouming).  1  he  fear 
(in  the  original  set  empliatically  first  in  the  clause) 
which  is  so  characteristic  a  note  of  Old  Testament 

fiety,  occupies  also  no  small  place  in  the  N.  T. 
t  appears  there  both  in  the  large  sense  of 
reverence,  or  the  feeling  which  makes  it  a  pain 
to  the  child  to  dishonour  or  giieve  the  Father, 
in  the  general  sense  of  the  feeling  which  a  man 
has  who  is  on  his  guard,  knowing  that  he  may  err 
(which  Schott  thinks  is  the  point  here),  and  in  the 
more  specific  sense  of  the  feeling  which  the  Judge 
inspires,  and  which,  as  Calvin  ol^serves,  is  here 
opposed  to  the  sense  of  security.  Thus  motives 
to  a  walk  of  serious  circumspection  are  drawn  from 
these  various  con>iderations — that  to  God  belongs 
of  necessity  the  attribute  of  judgment,  which 
reflects  itself  on  every  man  individually  and  with- 
out exception,  that  He  sees  men's  scattered  acts  in 
the  unity  which  is  given  them  by  their  determining 
principle,  and  judges  each  man's  life,  therefore,  as 
one  work  which  must  stand  as  a  whole  on  one 
side  or  other,  and  that  He  judgeth  impartial 
judgment  which  can  extend  no  exemption  and 
indulge  no  favouritism  tov\ards  the  sons  whose 
privilege  it  is  to  appeal  confidently  to  Him  as 
Father.  The  character  of  the  time,  too,  should 
itself  be  a  motive  to  the  same — a  time  of  so- 
journing, of  separation  from  the  true  home,  and 
therefore  a  time  when  there  is  about  us,  both  in 
pleasure  and  in  persecution,  so  much  to  tempt  us 
to  forget  the  Father's  house  and  resign  ourselves 
to  the  walk  of  the  children  of  this  world. 

Ver.  18.  Knowing  that  not  with  oormptible 
things,  silver  or  gold,  were  ye  redeemed.  The 
injunction  to  a  walk  in  godly  fear,  which  is  sus- 
tained by  motives  of  this  strength  and  variety, 
was  implicitly  enforced  (as  Hut  her  rightly  notices) 
by  the  relation  which  the  cognate  terms  of  vers. 
15  and  17  indicate  between  the  God  who  calls 
them  and  the  elect  who  resix)nd  by  *  calling  on  ' 
Him.  It  is  now  more  explicitly  enforced  by  a 
positive  statement,  the  terms  of  which  are  difficult 
to  construe,  but  the  scope  of  which  is  that  the 
thought  of  what  it  cost  to  help  them  to  break 
with  the  old  walk  of  heathenism  should  be  argu- 
ment enough  for  cultivating  now  a  walk  of  gravity 
and  circumspection.  A  redemption  is  in  view 
wiiich  is  expressed  by  a  verb  that  is  found  in  the 
N.  T.  only  in  other  two  passages  (Tit.  iL  14; 
Luke  XX iv.  21),  although  several  terms  connected 
with  it  occur  not  unlrequently.  It  has  tadical!y  the 
sense  of  redeeming  by  payment  of  a  ransom  price. 
Of  the  three  New  Testament  occurrences,  one  has 
the  political  or  theocratic  sense  of  deliveiing  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the  specific  iiiea  of  price 
recedes  into  the  background  (Luke  xxiv.  21). 
The  other  two  keep  the  idea  of  the  ransom  price 


in  the  foreground.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the 
term  and  its  cognates  are  used  in  a  variety  of 
cases,  e.^.  of  recovering  something  which  has  been 
devoted  by 'substituting  an  equivalent  in  its  place 
(Lev.  xxvii.  27),  of  buying  back  something  that 
has  been  sold  (Lev.  xxv.  25),  of  ransoming  souls 
by  a  money  payment  to  the  Lord  when  Israel  was 
numbered  (Ex.  xxx.  12-16),  of  redeeming  the 
first-born  by  a  price  paid  to  Aaron  (Num.  iiL 
44-51).  The  terms  apply  in  the  New  Testament 
to  ransoming  from  the  bondage  of  evil  (Tit.  ii. 
14),  as  well  as  from  the  penalty  of  eviL  Here 
the  ransom  price  is  stated  first  negatively  as  not 
*  corruptible  (or  'perishable')  things,  not  even  the 
most  valuable  of  these,  such  as  silver  or  gold. 
I'he  form  of  the  words  here  used  for  silver  and 
gold  is  thit  used  generally,  though  not  invariably, 
for  the  coined  metals,  pieces  of  money ;  hence  some 
think  that  the  writer  has  in  mind  here  the  sacred 
-  money  paid  for  the  redemption  of  the  first-bom 
or  as  the  expiation-money  for  those  who  were 
enrolled  by  being  numbeied.  But  the  contrast 
with  the  *  precious  blood '  makes  such  a  limitation 
inept.  The  A.  V.  here  gives  *  and '  for  *  or,* 
which  is  the  case  also  in  one  or  tvi'o  other 
passages  (Mark  vi.  11  ;  i  Cor.  xi.  27),  and  is  due 
(as  is  suggested  by  Lillie)  probably  to  following  the 
Genevan  and  Bishops'  Bibles.— from  your  vain 
walk  handed  down  by  yonr  fathers.  What 
they  were  ransomed  from  is  a  particular  manner 
of  life  which  formed  a  bondage  too  strong  to  be 
broken  by  any  ordinary  ransom.  This  manner  of 
life  is  described  as  *  vain,'  the  adjective  here 
selected  as  the  note  of  *van"ty*  implying  not  so 
much  the  hollowness  of  the  life  as  its  futility  and 
rcNuItles^ness — the  fact  that  it  missed  its  aim,  and 
that  nothing  of  real  worth  issued  from  it.  It  is 
further  described  by  a  term  meaning;  'ancestral,' 
'  hereditary,'  or  '  traditional,'  which  mdicates  how 
mighty  a  spell  it  must  have  wielded  over  them. 
It  was  a  life  *  fortified  and  almost  consecrated  to 
their  hearts  by  the  venerableness  of  age  and 
ancestral  autl)ority'  (Lillie),  and  thereby  en- 
trenched the  more  strongly  in  its  vanity.  Both 
these  terms  suit  Gentile  li(e.  The  *  vain '  expresses 
what  a  life  is  which  has  no  relation  to  God.  It 
rules  the  other  phrase  'ancestral,'  or  'handed 
down  from  your  fathers,*  and  makes  it  descriptive 
of  a  Gentile  life  rather  than  a  Jewish  (see  also  the 
Introduction).  What  could  set  them  free  from 
the  despotism  of  a  life,  poor  as  the  life  might  be, 
which  not  only  ran  the  course  of  natural  inclina- 
tion, but  laid  upon  them  those  strong  bonds  of 
birth,  respect  for  the  past,  relationship,  habit, 
example?  Noihing  but  a  new  moral  power, 
Peter  reminds  them,  which  it  cost  something  incal- 
culably more  precious  than  silver  or  gold  to  bring 
in,  namely,  the  sinless  life  of  the  Messiah. 

Ver.  19.  but  with  precions  blood,  ae  of  a 
lamb  blamelen  and  spotless,  to  wit  Christ's. 
The  construction  here  is  doubtful  and  difficult, 
owing  to  the  term  '  Christ's  *  being  thrown  to  the 
end.  The  view  which  is  adopted  of  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  words  in  the  original  affiscis 
our  understanding,  not  indeed  of  the  main  idea, 
but  of  the  exact  relation  which  the  two  terms 
'  lamb  '  and  *  Christ '  are  intended  to  occupy  to 
each  other,  and  the  precise  force  of  the  *  as '  by 
which  they  are  connected.  The  clause  may  l>e 
construed  (so  Steiger,  etc.)  thus — 'with  precious 
blood,  as  if  with  the  blood  of  a  lamb  ...  to 
wit,  Christ ; '  or  (so  Lillie,  etc.),  with  the  precious 
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blood,  as  of  a  lamb  ...  of  Christ;*  or, 
'with  precious  blood,  as  of  a  lamb  ...  the 
blood  of  Christ '  (so  Beza,  Alford,  etc.,  and  sub- 
stantially Wiesinger,  Huther,  and  the  R.  V.). 
The  first  of  these  explanations  gives  greater 
importance  to  the  idea  of  the  *  lamb  *  than  to  the 
mention  of  'Christ.'  The  second  is  urged  on  the 
ground  that  blood  is  not  of  it-elf  a  true  contrast  to 
'corruptible  things,*  and  that  neither  blood  of 
itself  nor  the  blood  of  a  sacrificial  animal,  but 
only  Christ's  blood,  has  value  in  redemption.  The 
third  is  both  simpler  and  more  in  harmony  with 
Pctcr*s  style,  as  this  is  not  the  only  instance  of 
terms  introduced  in  antecedent  opposition  (cf.  ii. 
7).  Hence  we  have  the  cost  of  redemption  defined 
here  first  as  *  precious  bloocLt^  and  not  any 
*  corruptible  thing'  (the  Old  Testament  view  of 
the  life  in  the  blood  giving  reality  to  the  contrast), 
then  as  Chris fs  blood,  and  further  as  blood 
with  the  ethical  value  of  blood  shed  by  One  in  the 
character  of  spotlessness  and  blamelessness.  The 
'as,'  therefore,  is  not  a  mere  note  of  comparison, 
but  an  index  to  the  quality  of  the  subject,  and  to 
the  worth  of  the  life  surrendered.  The  point  of  the 
statement  is  not  to  institute  a  direct  comparison 
between  Christ  and  a  lamb,  nor  to  represent  the 
means  by  which  the  redemption  was  eflfecied  as 
comparable  in  value  to  the  blood  of  a  stainless 
lamb  (Schott,  etc.),  nor  to  explain  why  the  blood 
of  Christ  is  precious  beyond  the  preciousness  of 
all  corruptible  things,  namely,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the 
blood  of  the  Chri!>t  who  is  distinguished  as  the 
perfect  Lamb  (Steiger,  etc.),  but  to  exhibit  the 
cost  of  the  redemption  from  the  heathen  life  of  sin 
as  nothing  less  than  the  surrender  of  a  life  of  sin- 
less perfection.  A  death  was  endured  by  Christ 
which  had  in  it  the  ethical  qualities  figured  by 
lamb-like  blamelessness  and  spotlessness,  and  only 
such  a  ransom  could  bring  in  a  new  constraining 
power  sufficient  to  break  the  thraldom  of  the  vain 
nereditary  manner  of  life  to  which  these  Gentiles 
had  been  helpless  slaves.  The  reference  to  a 
lamb  in  this  connection  has  an  obvious  fitness  on 
Peter's  lips.  It  was  in  the  character  of  the  Lamb, 
as  that  name  was  proclaimed  by  the  Baptist,  that 
Simon,  by  his  brother  Andrew's  intervention,  first 
recognised  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah  (John  i.  35-42), 
and  the  impression  of  that  first  recognition  of  the 
Christ  could  never  be  effaced.  The  terms  *  blame- 
less' and  'spotless,*  too,  are  terms  applicable  to 
the  lambs  of  the  Old  Testament  system,  with  which 
every  Israelite  was  so  familiar.  The  former 
represents  the  usual  Old  Testament  phrase  for  the 
freedom  from  all  physical  defects  which  was 
required  in  thesacriticial  victims  (Ex.  xii.  5  ;  Lev. 
xxii.  20,  and  cf.  Heb.  ix.  14).  The  latter,  though 
not  found  in  the  New  Testament,  except  in  a 
moral  sense  (2  Pet.  iii.  14  ;  I  Tim.  vi.  14  ;  Jas. 
i.  27),  and  applied  properly  only  to  persons  (except 
perhaps  i  Tim.  vi.  14),  expres:>es  summarily  other 
ceremonial  perfections  which  were  nece-^sary  in 
the  offerings  (Lev.  xxii.  18-25).  The  lamb 
particularly  in  Peter's  view  here,  is  variously 
identified,  as  ^.,^.  with  the  Paschal  Lamb 
(Wiesinger,  Hofmann,  Alford,  etc),  with  the  lamb 
of  Isa.  liii.  (Schott,  Huther,  etc.)>  or  with  the 
general  idea  signified  by  the  various  lambs  of  the 
Old  Testament  service  and  realized  in  Christ. 
The  dispute  is  of  small  importance,  as  it  is  not 
probable  that  these  different  lambs  would  be 
sharply  distinguished  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
Israelite.     The  fact  that  Peter  is  dealing  here 
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with  the  question  of  a  ransom  from  a  certain 
bondage  makes  it  reasonable  to  suppose  him  to 
have  before  his  eye  some  lamb  that  occupied  a 
well-understood  place  in  God's  service  under  the 
old  economy,  and  points,  therefore,  to  the  Paschal 
Lamb,  which  was  associated  with  the  release  from 
the  bondage  of  Egypt,  and  was  also  the  only  animal 
that  could  be  used  lor  the  service  to  which  it  was 
dedicated.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  in 
favour  of  the  lamb  of  Isa.  liii.  7,  that  Peter  else- 
where seems  to  have  that  section  of  prophecy  in 
view,  that  the  Old  Testament  itself  (in  the  Greek 
Version)  employs  a  different  term  for  the  Paschal 
Lamb  in  capital  sections,  and  that  the  New  employs 
statedly  another  word  than  the  one  used  by  Peter 
for  the  Paschal  Lamb.  In  either  case  the  lamb  is 
introduced  here  not  with  immediate  reference  to  its 
sacrificial  character,  but  in  respect  of  those  ethical 
qualities  which  are  expressed  by  the  adjectives. 
The  expiatory  or  sacrificial  value  of  Christ's  death 
is  no  doubt  at  the  basis  of  the  statement,  and  the 
idea  of  ransom  from  sin  as  a  power  is  not  discon- 
nected from  the  idea  of  a  ransom  from  sin  as  a 
penalty.  But  the  redemption  which  Peter  deals 
with  here,  being  a  redemption  from  the  spell  and 
thraldom  of  a  vain  mode  of  living,  is  an  ethical 
redemption,  and  Christ's  death  is  presented  im- 
mediately here  as  a  spiritual  power  breaking  a 
certain  de-potism.  How  Christ's  death  carries 
this  weight  with  it  is  nut  explained,  except  in  so  far 
as  the  whole  statement  suggests  qualities  m  it  which 
made  it  a  new  and  supreme  constraining  power. 

Ver.  20.  Who  was  foreknown  indeed  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world.  The  cost  of  this 
redemption  is  still  in  view,  and  is  presented  in  a 
yet  stronger  light  by  a  statement  bearii^  at  once 
on  the  dignity  of  the  Efficient  Agent,  the  date  of 
the  Divine  purpose,  and  the  character  of  the 
subjects  for  whom  it  was  destined.  Peter  reverts 
to  the  idea  of  i.  2,  and  represents  the  Efficient 
Agent  of  the  redemption  as  a])pearing  indeed  in 
time,  but  provided  and  kept  in  view  before  all 
time.  The  phrase,  '  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,'  used  by  Paul  (Eph.  i.  4),  and  by  Christ 
Himself  in  reference  to  His  own  pre-incarnate 
life  (John  xvii.  24),  and  occurring  also  repeatedly 
in  the  form  ^from  the  foundation  of  the  world* 
(Matt.  xiii.  35,  xxv.  34 ;  Luke  xi.  50 ;  Heb.  iv. 
3,  ix.  26 ;  kev.  xiii.  8,  xvii.  8),  carries  us  alxive 
all  time  into  an  eternity  out  of  which  time  and 
history  issued,  and  in  which  God  s  purpose  was 
formed.  In  this  pre-mundane  eternity  Christ  was 
contemplated  and  recogni^d  as  that  which  He 
was  shown  to  be  in  time.  The  £.  V.  here 
departs  from  the  literal  translation,  which  it  retains 
in  the  other  six  places  in  which  the  verb  or  its 
noun  occurs,  and  substitutes  *  foreordained  *  for 
•foreknown.*  The  foreknowledge  no  doubt  here, 
as  in  i.  2,  means  not  mere  prescience,  but 
recogdiiion,  and  lies  near  the  idea  of  providing 
or  determining.  Hut  while  knowledge  and  will 
may  be  identical  or  coincident  in  the  i)ivine  mind, 
they  are  distinct  things  in  our  minds.  The  revela- 
tion of  God,  adapting  itself  to  the  modes  of  our 
thoughts,  distinguishes  between  these  two  things, 
prescience  and  foreordination,  and  Peter  himself 
indeed  mentions  them  as  distinct  (Acts  iL  23). 
It  is  right,  therefore,  to  keep  the  literal  sense 
'foreknown,*  the  idea  being  simply  this— that 
Christ  was  eternally  in  God's  vi«^  and  before 
God's  mind  as  the  Agent  of  this  redemption.  It 
is    not    necessary,   therefore,   to    suppose    (with 
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Hofmann,  Afford,  etc.)  that  tlieie  is  a  com- 
parison here  between  the  lamb  that  was  singled 
out  of  the  flock  and  marked  out  for  the  Passover 
sacrifice  some  days  before  the  occasion  (Ex.  xii. 
3-6),  and  Christ  predestined  in  eternity  for  a 
service  in  time.— but  was  manifested  :  the  tense 
changes  here.  The  *  foreknown '  is  expressed  by 
the  perfect;  literally,  'has  been  foreknown,'  in 
reference  to  the  place  held  and  continuing  to  be  held 
by  Christ  in  the  Divine  mind.  The  '  manifested  ' 
is  in  the  past,  since  what  is  in  view  is  the  historical 
manifestation  once  for  all  accomplished.  The 
verb,  which  in  ver.  4  is  used  of  the  future  ad- 
vent of  Christ,  is  to  be  understood  here  neither 
of  the  continuous  manifestation  of  Christ  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  nor  of  His  coming  forth 
from  the  secret  counsel  of  God,  but  simply  of  His 
first  advent.  And  as  the  verb  describes  the 
revelation  of  a  *  previously  hidden  existence  * 
(Fronmiiller),  the  best  exegetes  agree  in  regarding 
the  statement  as  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  a 
merely  ideal  existence  of  Christ  before  His  appear- 
ance in  history,  and  as  a  clear  witness  to  reter's 
belief  in  His  real  pre- incarnate  existence.  The 
A. v.,  unlike  almost  all  other  Versions,  curiously 
renders  the  participle  '  manifested '  here  by  the 
adjective  'manifest'— at  the  end  of  the  times. 
So  we  should  read,  with  the  best  authorities, 
instead  of  'in  these  last  times.'  The  present 
time,  the  interval  between  Christ's  two  comings, 
is  the  end  of  the  times  as  being  the  period  beyond 
which  there  is  to  be  no  new  revelation  of  grace. 
It  is  Christ's  first  advent  that  has  made  the 
present  time  the  last.— on  aocount  of  you.  The 
preciousness  of  the  redemption  has  been  carefully 
set  forth  by  four  different  definitions  of  its  cost 
which  have  risen  in  a  climax  from  the  simple 
notice  of  blood,  to  that  of  blood  with  all  the  value 
arising  from  the  ethical  quality  of  Him  who  shed 
it«  to  that  of  Christ's  blood,  and  finally  to  that  of 
the  blood  of  the  Christ  who  was  eternally  in  God's 
view  as  the  Ransom.  A  fresh  wonder  is  added  to 
it  now  by  these  words,  which  bring  it  home 
personally  to  the  readers,  and  show  the  interest  of 
degraded  Gentiles,  such  as  they,  to  have  been 
contemplated  bv  it  all. 

Ver.  21.  Wlio  through  him  have  faith 
toward  God.  The  better  accredited  reading 
replaces  the  participle  which  the  A.  V.  renders 
'who  believe'  by  the  adjective  'believing,'  or 
•faithful,'  which  is  elsewhere  used  of  having  faith 
in  the  promises  of  God  (GaL  iii.  9),  in  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah  and  Author  of  salvation  (Acts  xvi.  i  ; 
2  Cor.  vi.  15  ;  I  Tim.  v.  16),  and  in  the  fact  of 
His  resurrection  (John  xx.  27).  The  object  of 
the  belief  is  elsewhere  expressed  by  the  simple 
dative  (Acts  xvi.  15,  etc.),  or  by  the  preposition 
•in'  (Eph.  i.  i),  but  hereby  the  preposition 
'toward.  This  more  forcible  phrase,  therefore, 
exhibits  the  readers  not  merely  as  believing,  but 
as  raised  to  the  condition  of  a  settled  and  loyal 
faith,  and  as  having  God  Himself,  and  nothing 
lower,  for  the  object  of  this  new  conviction.  And 
it  is  '  thrpugh  Him,*  as  Peter  emphatically 
reminds  them,  that  they  have  this  new  faith. 
Christ,  and  only  Christ,  by  all  that  He  had 
taught  and  all  that  He  had  been  on  earth,  was 
the  means  of  leading  them  to  this  knowledge  of 
God  and  trust  in  God.  The  description  loses 
most  of  its  point  and  pertinency  if  Gentiles  are 
not  allowed  to  be  in  view  here.  It  might  be  ^aid 
of  Jews,  indeed,  that  they  were  brought  by  Christ 


to  a  better  faith  in  God,  but  only  of  Gentiles,  that 
they  owed  it  to  H  im  that  they  had  ever  come  to 
take  God  as  the  object  of  their  trust.  Thus,  too, 
the  connection  between  this  sentence  and  the 
preceding  becomes  natural  and  weighty.  The 
fact  that  these  Gentiles,  once  '  without  God  and 
without  hope  in  the  world,'  had  been  brought 
through  Christ  to  know  God,  and  rest  their  faith 
in  Him,  is  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  Peter's 
statement  that  even  they  were  in  God's  view 
when  the  Christ,  who  had  been  eternally  before 
His  mind  as  Ransom,  was  manifested  in  time. — 
who  raised  him  ftom  the  dead :  Peter  repeats 
here  what  he  had  urged  with  such  emphasis  so  soon 
after  Christ's  departure  (Acts  ii.  24,  iii.  15,  26), 
and  had  proclaimed  as  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
(Acts  ii.  31  -36).  Compare  also  Paul's  re|>eated 
ascription  of  Christ's  resurrection  toGod's  act  (Eph. 
i.  20  ;  Gal.  i.  i  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  14  ;  Rom.  iv.  24,  viii. 
1 1 ,  etc. ) .  —and  gave  him  glory.  'Ihe  consistency 
of  this  with  Peter's  own  earliest  teaching  (Acts 
ii.  36)  is  apparent.  Its  consistency  with  Paul's 
view  of  the  '  name  which  is  above  every  name  * 
as  a  gift  from  God  (Phil.  ii.  9),  and  with 
Christ's  own  prayer  for  a  glorification  at  His 
Father's  hand,  puts  it  out  of  the  question  to 
suppose  (as  some  argue)  that  Peter's  view  of  the 
Person  of  his  Lord  was  less  exalted  than  Paul's, 
or  that  he  thought  of  any  other  subordination  of 
Christ  to  God  than  the  voluntary  subordination, 
compatible  with  equality,  which  the  Son 
assumed,  and  for  which  He  received  reward  from 
the  Father,  as  the  apostles  consistently  teach, 
and  as  Christ  Himself  taught  them  when  lie 
spoke  of  the  Father  as  giving  Him  all  judgment 
(John  V.  22),  giving  His  work  and  His  words  (John 
xvii.  4,  8),  His  glory  and  even  His  life  (John  xvii. 
22,  V.  26).  It  is  not  without  reason  that  the 
new  Centre  now  found  for  the  faith  which  had 
been  wasted,  ere  they  knew  Chiist,  on  the  things 
of  a  life  of  vanity,  is  designated  here,  not  merely 
as  '  God,'  nor  even  as  '  the  true  God,'  but  as  the 
God  who  raised  and  glorified  Christ  Himself. 
That  reason,  however,  lies  neither  in  the  idea 
that  it  was  not  the  visibly  Incarnate  Christ  (whom 
these  Gentiles  had  not  seen  indeed),  but  only  the 
exalted  Christ  that  could  work  this  faith  in  them, 
nor  in  the  idea  that  faith  is  not  Christian  faith 
unlcs«>  it  embraces  this  belief  in  (lod's  having 
raised  arid  glorified  the  Crucified  (so-Huther),  but 
in  what  is  next  to  be  said  of  a  hope  to  which  this 
new  faith  rises. — so  that  your  faith  should  also 
be  hope  toward  God.  The  point  of  the  state- 
ment which  is  placed  so  forcibly  at  the  end  of  the 
section  is  apt  to  be  missed.  To  render  it,  *  that 
your  faith  and  hope  might  be  in  God*  (so  Luther, 
Calvin,  Beza,  etc.,  and  among  Versions  the 
Syriac,  Vuigate,  A.  V.,  and  I^.  V.),  or  'so  that 
your  faith  and  hope  are  directed  toward  God' 
(so  many  interpreters),  i^  to  bring  the  'hope*  in 
as  little  more  than  a  rhetorical  appendix  to  the 
'faith,'  and  to  make  Peter  clo^e  so  rich  a 
paragraph  with  a  bald  repetition  of  what  has 
been  already  stated  in  the  clause,  'who  through 
Him  have  faith  toward  God.'  It  overlooks  also 
the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  Greek  words,  and 
strips  the  definition  of  God  as  the  God  who  raised 
and  glorified  Christ  of  its  pertinency.  The 
sentence  becomes  a  still  balder  repetition  of  what 
has  been  alreadv  staled,  if  (which  both  the 
A.  V.  and  R.  V.  avoid,  but  most  interpreters 
adhere  to)  the  rendering,  'so   that  .  .  .  ar^  in 
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God/  is  followed.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  Ureek  phrase  so  rendered  ever  loses 
the  idea  of  purpose^  even  where  it  may  seem  to 
deal  with  result.  Taking  the  *hope,*  therefore, 
to  be  predicate  to  the  *  faith,*  we  should  translate 
*  that  your  faith  should  also  be  (as  indeed  it  is) 
hope  toward  God.'  We  have  thus  a  new  idea 
added  to  the  previous  train,  and  see  how  each  of 
the  prior  clauses  makes  its  own  distinct  contri- 
bution. Christ's  death  delivered  them  from  the 
slavery  of  their  vain  life.  Christ's  manifestation 
was  the  means  of  lifting  them  to  a  faith  of  which 
God  Himself,  whom  otherwise  they  would  not 
have  known,  became  the  Object.  Christ's  resur- 
rection opened  the  gates  of  the  future,  and  gave 


them  a  new  hope,  which  also  had  God  for  its 
Object.  And  in  raising  Christ  from  the  dead, 
and  giving  Him  glory,  God  had  it  in  view  to 
make  them  what  they  now  are,  children  of  hope 
as  well  as  faith,  and  to  raise  them  not  merely  to 
faith,  but  to  a  faith  rich  in  hoi^e,  to  a  faith 
which  should  now  be  hope  in  Himself.  What 
this  God  whom  they  now  believed  in  had  done  in 
Christ's  case  woke  in  them  the  certain  hope  of  a 
future  in  which  He  would  give  them  joy  over  the 
*  heaviness*  and  'manifold  temptations'  of  the 
present.  And  this,  too,  was  a  reason  why  they 
should  live  their  present  life  in  holy  fear,  lest 
they  might  come  short  of  what  God  intended 
for  them  1 


Chapter  L    22-25. 


Exhortation  to  Brotherly  Love  heartfelt^  and  without  reserve. 

22  OEEING  ye  have*  ''purified  your  souls  in  *  obeying*  the  ^^^fi^^j^, 
O  ^  truth  through  the  Spirit  *  unto  ^  unfeigned  '  love  of  the  "f^^jif' 
brethren,*  see  that  ye  love  one  another  with  a  ^pure  heart  ^c/'^eS.'it 

23  ^fervently:*  being  ^born  again,*  not  of  *  corruptible  *seed,  ^Rjm!1i.8; 
but  of  '  incorruptible,  by '  the  word  of  God,  which 


liveth  and    '^J:l} 


24  abideth  for  ever.*     For  "all  flesh  is  as  "grass,  and  all  the  glory    Heb.x.2V: 
of  man '  as  the "  ^ flower  of  grass.     The  grass  ^  withereth,  and    anm^li'K'af; 

25  the  flower  thereof"  falleth  away:"  but  the  ''word  of  the  Lord  <;Rom.x5t.o; 
'  endureth  for  ever.     And  this  is  the  word  which  by  the  '  gospel    \  XxmAl^  -. 

.    ,•  ,       ,  a  Tim.  i.  5 ; 

IS*   preached  unto  you.  ja*.  iu.  17. 

#  Ch.  iL  17.  iii.  8 :  9  Pet.  i.  7 ;  Rom.  xii.  10 ;  x  Thes.  iv.  9.  /  Cf.  Mk.  xii.  30^  31 ;  Rom.  vi.  17.  C^^^  ^"*  ^  ' 

Joel  i.  14;  Jon.  iii.  8.         h  Cf.  on  ver.  3.         i  Ct'.  on  ver.  x8.         k  7  Kings  xix.  29.    C^  i  Mace.  x.  30.        /  Cf.  on  ver.  4. 

mCf.  on  ver.  3.  MMat.  xxiv.  33 ;  Jo.  xvii.  3 ;  Isa.  xL  6.  fi  Jas.  i.  xo,  xi :  Ps.  cii.  15.  ^J^''  **  *®»  '* ' 

Ps.  cii.  15.  f  Cf.  Mat.  xiii.  6  ;  Ezek.  xvii.  34.  r  Rom.  x.  8 ;  Heb.  vi.  j^  ;  jo>h.  xxt.  43  ;  Zech.  L  13. 

s  Jo.  viii.  35,  xii.  34 ;  3  Cor.  ix.  9 ;  Heb.  vii.  34 ;  x  Jo.  iL  17 ;  Ps.  cxxi.  9.  t  Ch.  iv.  6 ;  Lu.  xvi.  x6 ;  a  Cor.  x.  16 ; 

'il.  i.  XX  ;  xThf-  *  


Gal. 


rhes.  ii.  9 ;  Heb.  ii.  3,  iv.  3. 


*  Having  ^  in  the  obedience  of  *  omit  through  the  Spirit 

*  literally^  unto  brotherly  love  unfeigned 

■  from  the  heart  love  one  another  intensely        •  having  been  begotten  again 
^  through  *  God's  living  word  and  abiding 

*  read  of  it^r  of  man,  or  translate^  and  all  its  glory  '®  omit  the 

^*  omit  thereof        ^*  literally^  withered  was  the  grass,  and  the  flower  fell  away 
**  was 


The  exhortation  to  brotherly  love,  which  is 
next  introduced,  is  not  without  a  living  connection 
with  the  preceding.  The  circumspect  walk  which 
has  been  enjoined  is  a  walk  such  as  befits  those 
who  are  travelling  toward  a  home  which  it  would 
be  misery  to  miss,  and  are  conscious  of  what  it 
cost  to  redeem  them.  But  a  walk  so  recom- 
mended leads  naturally  to  brotherly  love.  If 
they  are  sojourners  together  in  an  alien 
community,  all  the  less  should  they  think  of 
falling  out  by  the  way.  If  they  are  redeemed 
together  by  the  same  great  price,  all  the  more 
should  they  take  a  common  interest  in  the 
household  of  faith.  The  terms  in  which  this 
counsel  is  given  contain  nothing  to  warrant  the 
supposition  that  Peter  had  to  deal  with  dissensions 
which  had  burst  out  between  Jew  and  Gentile  in 


these  scattered  churches.  The  trying  circum- 
stances of  the  churches  may  have  been  sufficient 
occasion  for  the  counsel.  Times  of  fear  and 
threatening  develop  latent  selfishness,  and 
provoke  hardness  of  feeling  toward  others.  The 
injunction,  however,  is  not  merely  to  brotherly 
love,  but,  as  if  that  might  be  taken  for  granted 
as  existent,  to  a  brotherly  love  of  a  particular 
kind  and  measure.  As  he  has  already  uiged 
those  who  were  bom  anew  into  hope  to  set  their 
hope  intensely  on  its  proper  object  (ver.  13),  so 
now  he  urges  those  wnom  grace  inspired  with 
the  new  spirit  of  brotherly  love  10  let  it  be 
earnest  and  unreserved.  And  this  duty,  like  the 
previous  duties,  is  shown  to  rise  naturally  out  of 
the  prior  gift  of  God,  His  gift  of  a  new  life 
through  the  great  deed  of  regeneration. 
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Ver.  22.  Having  purifled  your  boqIs.  The 
verb  translated  *  purified  *  is  one  which  occurs 
only  seven  times  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
of  frequent  occurrence,  however,  in  the  Old, 
being  the  technical  term  used  by  the  Greek 
Version  for  the  ceremonial  puiification  of  the 
priests  in  preparation  for  Divine  service,  and 
applied  also  to  the  ceremonial  *  sanctification  *  of 
the  people  (Josh.  iii.  5,  etc.), to  the  'separation' 
from  wine  and  strong  drink  which  the  Nazarite 
vow  involved  (Num.  vi.  2-6),  etc.  In  four  out 
of  the  seven  New  Testament  occurrences  (John 
xi.  55  ;  Acts  xxi.  24,  26,  xxiv.  18),  it  has  the 
religious  or  ceremonial  sense  which  it  invariably 
has  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  present 
passage,  as  well  as  in  [as.  iv.  8,  and  i  John 
lii.^  3,  it  has  the  ethical  sense  (expressed  also 
by  another  verb,  e.fr.  in  Acts  xv.  9),  although 
the  oiij^inal  idea  of  a  religious  consecration  or 
separation  also  adheres  to  it.  What  it  implies, 
therefore,  is  a  moral  purification  from  everything 
inconsistent  with  a  religious  destination.  And 
the  subject  of  this  is  *your  souls,'  the  word 
*  soul  *  having  here  the  sense  of  the  *  region  of 
the  feelings,  affections,  and  impulses,  of  all  that 
peculiarly  individualizes  and  personifies '  (Elli- 
cott).  The  purification  is  to  go,  therefore,  to  the 
very  'centre  of  the  personal  life,' and  to  purge 
out  there  the  selfishness  that  is  inconsistent  with 
their  Divine  destination.  And  this  is  represented 
as  the  moral  condition  on  which  the  fulfilling  of 
the  precept  necessarily  depends.  This  seems  to  be 
the  point  of  the  participle  which,  being  in  the 
perfect,  exhibits  the  purification  neither  under  the 
aspect  of  a  process  which  must  be  continually 
sustained  (so  Calvin,  the  Vulgate,  etc.,  deal  with 
it  as  if  it  were  a  present  >,  nor  under  that  of  a 
tiling  made  good  once  f  r  all  at  the  crisis  of 
conversion  and  now  taken  as  the  ground  for  the 
exhortation  (so  Bengel,  Wiesinger,  the  *  seeing 
that  *  of  the  E.  V.,  etc.,  as  if  the  tense  had  been 
the  simple  narrative  past).  It  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  following  imperative.  Yet 
neither  so  as  to  become  itsef  an  imperative 
co-ordinate  with  that  (Luther,  etc.),  nor  as 
denoting  what  must  always  be  attended  to 
whenever  effect  is  to  be  given  to  the  charge 
(Schott,  Huiher,  etc.),  but  either  as  pointing  to 
the  fact  that  '  faith  even  in  its  first  actings  had 
purified,  and  in  its  continuous  exercise  was  still 
purifying  their  souls' (Lillie),  or  as  simply  indi- 
cating a  mental  preparation  which  they  are 
instructed  to  attend  to  as  the  shtf  qud  non  to 
their  observance  of  the  charge.  This  last  brings 
out  best  the  marked  difference  between  the 
tense  of  the  participle  and  the  tense  of  the 
imperative,  and  gives  the  pertinent  idea,  that  in 
order  to  exhibit  the  acts  otlove  of  the  kind  here 
enjoined  on  all  the  particular  occasions  which 
may  arise  for  them,  they  must  first  see  to  have 
the  disposition  of  love — the  disposition  of  souls 
cleansed  of  selfishness.— in  the  obedience  of  the 
tmtk.  The  same  term  (a  peculiarly  New 
Testament  term,  unknown  to  classical  Greek,  and 
occurring  only  once  in  the  Greek  Version  of  the 
Old  Testament)  for  'obedience*  is  usexj  here  as 
in  vers.  2,  14,  and  is  not  to  be  identified  with 
faith,  but  taken  in  the  sense  of  obedience  to  God's 
will,  and  specially  to  that  will  as  revealed  in 
Christ.  *  Truth,*  too,  has  here  the  objective 
sense  of  the  contents  of  the  Christian  reveiation, 
or    the    Christian   salvation  itsell ;    'so   far    as 


being  an  unique  and  eternal  reality,  it  has  be- 
come manifest,  and  is  set  forth  as  the  object 
of  knowledge  or  faith*  (Cremer).  Subjection, 
therefore,  to  the  permanent  realities  of  grace,  or 
to  the  saving  will  of  God  as  revealed  in  Christ, 
is  here  the  sphere  or  element  in  which  alone 
this  purified  dtsposition  at  the  very  centre  of  the 
personal  life  can  be  attained.  The  best  authorities 
are  at  one  in  regarding  the  clause,  '  through  the 
Spirit,*  which  the  E.  V.  inserts,  as  no  part  of  the 
original  text. — unto  brotherly  love  nnfeigned. 
The  *  unto'  may  express  either  the  end  or  object 
which  the  purification  aims  at,  or  the  result  it 
actually  readies.  l  he  latter  is  more  appropriate 
here,  the  idea  being  that  if  they  have  been  so 
purified,  they  cannot  fail  to  have  the  disposition 
here  in  view.  The  purification  implies,  the  creation 
of  a  disposition  which  is  alien  to  all  love  that  is 
unreal  or  selfish.  'J'he  term  for  *  brotherly  love  * 
is  of  less  frequent  occurrence  in  the  New 
Testament  than  might  be  expected,  being 
confined  to  the  writings  of  Peter  (here  and  in 
2  Pel.  i.  7)  and  Paul  (Rom.  xii.  10 ;  i  The«s. 
iv.  9),  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xiii.  i). 
Under  various  forms  of  expression,  hpwever,  a 
large  place  is  given  by  the  New  Testament 
writers,  on  the  basis  of  Christ's  own  teaching 
(John  xiii.  31),  to  the  peculiar  love  which 
Christians  are  to  cherish  to  each  other.  While 
Peter  and  Paul,  however,  exhibit  it  in  its  more 
general  a-^pects,  as  an  active  grace  taking  shape 
in  deeds  of  self-sacrifice,  and  as  in  some  respects 
secondary  to  the  wider  grace  of  charity,  it  is  John 
who  specially  unfolds  it  in  the  grandeur  and 
newness  which  the  new  motive  drawn  from 
Christ's  love,  and  the  new  standard  presented  in 
Chri-st's  example,  give  to  brotheily  love.  It  is 
htre  described  as  *  unfeigned,'  not  hypocritical 
or  wearing  a  mask,  as  the  term  implies.  For,  as 
Leighton  puts  it,  '  men  are  subject  to  much 
hypocrisy  this  way,  and  deceive  themselves ; 
if  they  find  themselves  diligent  in  religious 
exercises,  they  scarce  once  ask  their  hearts  how 
they  stand  affected  this  way,  namely,  in  love  to 
their  brethren.'  —  from  the  heart  lore  one 
another  intensely.  That  is.  see  that  ye  have 
the  purified  personality  which  comes  by  receiving 
what  God  has  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
having  the  disposition  of  unfeigned  brotherly 
love  which  that  purification  creates,  let  it  display 
itself  heartily,  and  without  hesitation  or  hindrance, 
in  acts  of  love  to  your  fellow-believers.  The 
phrase  *  from  the  heart  *  (the  adjective  *  pure,* 
mserted  by  the  E.  V.,  is  better  omitted,  the 
sentence  being  on  the  whole  adverse  to  its 
genuineness)  is  to  be  attached  not  to  the  previous 
clause,  but  to  the  Move  one  another,'  and 
expresses  one  quality  of  the  affection,  its 
spontaneousne^s  (Rom.  vi.  17)  and  sincerity; 
Met  the  clearness  of  the  stream  that  brightens 
and  gladdens  the  scenes  of  your  daily  intercourse 
attest  the  purity  of  the  fountain  whence  it  flows ' 
(Lillie).  The  adverb  'fervently'  (an  adverb  of 
degree,  not  of  time,  meaning,  therefore,  more 
than  merely  *  continuously  *)  adds  the  note  that 
it  is  t6  be  with  strained  energies,  as  Huther,  etc 
put  it  ;  or  'unfalteringly,'  as  Humphrey  suggests. 
Here,  therefore,  as  elsewhere,  Peter  speaks  of  the 
degree  of  grace  (cf.  2  Pet.  iii.  18).  But  while  he 
limits  himself  here  to  the  measure  which  brotherly 
love  should  itself  attain,  the  Second  Epistle  (i.  7) 
represents  brotheily  love  as  rather  a  step  in  a 
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gradation  of  which  charity  is  the  height.  So 
Paul  (i  Thess.  iii.  12)  urges  an  increase  and 
abounding  in  love,  not  merely  in  the  form  of 
brotherly  love,  but  as  if  the  one,  so  far  from 
arresting,  promoted  the  other,  in  the  larger  form 
of  a  Jove  embracing  all  men, 

Ver.  23.  Being  bom  again,  or  rather,  haying 
been  begotten  agiedn.  On  this  see  also  ver.  3. 
The  tense  denotes  a  subsisting  state  due  to  nn  act 
in  the  past,  and,  therefore,  here  a  new  life  in 
which  they  stand  in  virtue  of  a  decisive  change 
eouivalent  to  a  new  birth.  If  the  three  verses 
which  follow  are  r^[arded,  as  they  are  by  almost 
all  interpreters,  as  making  one  paragraph  with 
the  preceding  verse,  they  must  be  understood  to 
enforce  the  exhortation  to  a  sincere  and  intense 
brotherly  love.  There  is  some  difficulty,  however, 
in  establishing  a  sufficient  connection,  specially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  reference  to 
community  of  life  as  the  consequence  of  regenera- 
tion, but  only  a  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
life  which  comes  from  an  incorruptible  source, 
through  a  Word  which  has  the  qualities  of  life 
and  permanence.  This  being  the  case,  and  the 
injunction  to  brotherly  love,  as  given  in  ver.  22, 
being  complete  within  itself,  it  is  suggested  to 
connect  vers.  23-25  with  ii.  1-3.  We  should 
then  have  an  exhortation  (in  ii.  1-3)  to  a  right 
use  of  God's  Word,  based  here  on  the  considera- 
tion (thrown  forward,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many 
of  Peter's  counsels,  before  the  charge  itsclQ  that 
it  is  to  that  Word  that  we  owe  our  new  life.  The 
run  of  thought  then  would  be  clear  and  simple — ye 
are  possessors  now  of  a  new  life  which,  in  contrast 
with  the  transiioriness  of  the  natural  life  and  its 
glory,  is  an  incorruptible,  permanent  life  ;  but  this 
you  owe  to  the  power  of  God*s  living  and 
abiding  Word  ;  therefore  use  that  Word  well, 
feed  on  it,  nourish  your  life  by  it.  Following  the 
usual  connection,  we  shall  have  to  regard  the 
previous  exhortation  to  a  brotherly  love  of  a  pure 
and  whole-hearted  order  as  now  supported  by 
the  consideration  that,  'in  virtue  of  God's  act  of 
regeneration,  *  there  is  the  same  blood  running  in 
their  veins  *  (Leighton,  and  virtually  Schott),  or 
that  the  regeneration,  which  alone  makes  this 
kind  of  love  a  possibility,  also  makes  it  an 
obligation  (Huther,  etc.).  Or  better  (with 
Weiss  and,  so  far,  Alford),  we  shall  have  to 
suppose  that  Peter  now  finds  a  further  reason  for 
holding  themselves  pledged  to  a  life  of  love  of  this 
tenor,  in  a  fact  of  grace  of  earlier  date  than  even 
the  purification  of  soul  already  instanced,  namely, 
the  decisive  deed  of  God's  grace  in  bringing  them 
first  into  the  new  life  by  the  instrumentality  of 
His  Word.  The  special  qualities  of  the  instrument 
of  their  regeneration,  namely  those  of  '  living ' 
and  'abiding,' are  then  named  as  arguments  ror 


rising  to  that  high  strain  of  persevering,  unde- 
cajring  love  which  befits  a  life  which  itself  is 
lifted    above  the    inconsistency,    fitfulness,   and 


perishableness  of  the  natural  life. — not  of  (or, 
from)  cormptible  aeed,  bat  incormptible. 
The  preposition  denotes  the  source  or  origin  of 
the  life,  and  declares  it  to  be  in  that  respect 
unlike  the  natural  life.  The  latter  originates  in 
what  is  perishable,  and  is  itself,  therefore, 
transitory  and  changeful.  The  former  originates 
in  what  is  incorruptible,  and  therefore  is  itself 
unsusceptible  of  failure  or  decadence.  The  word 
here  translated  '  seed '  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the 
New  Testament     It  is  taken  in  that  sense  by 
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almost  all  commentators,  and  this  seems  to  be 
favoured  by  the  qualifying  adjective  attached  to 
it.  Neither  is  that  a  sense  absolutely  strange. 
It  is  found,  though  with  extreme  rarity,  both  in 
the  classics  and  elsewhere  (2  Kint^s  xix.  29 ; 
I  Mace.  x.  30).  The  word,  however,  would 
mean  naturally  'sowing,'  which  sense  (alon?  with 
the  secondary  meanings  of  '  seed-time  and 
*  offspring ')  it  has  in  the  Classics.  Here,  there- 
fore, it  refers  to  the  Divine  act,  described  as  a 
begetting,  which  is  the  p>oint  of  origin  for  the 
new  life. — thToagfh  God's  living  and  abiding 
Word.  There  is  a  change  in  the  preposition  now, 
of  which  some  strange  explanations  are  given. 
It  is  not  because  Peter  now  passes  from  the  figure 
to  a  literal  designation  of  the  medium  of 
regeneration  (Schott,  Weiss,  etc.),  nor  because 
the  Word  of  God  is  now  to  be  distinguished  as  a 
regenerating  instrument  from  the  Spirit  of  God 
implied  in  the  foregoing '  seed '  as  the  regenerating 
power  in  the  Word  (de  Wette,  Bruckner),  nor  is 
It  even  to  mark  out  two  different  aspects  of  the 
same  Word,  namely  the  Word  as  external 
instrumentality  in  the  production  of  the  new  life, 
and  the  Word  (in  the  character  of  'seed')  as 
internal  principle  of  the  new  life  (Huther).  It  is 
due  simply  to  the  fact,  that  having  named  the 
act  of  God,  which  is  the  originating  power,  Peter 
now  names  the  medium  through  which  that 
takes  effect  (cf.  J  as.  i.  iS).  The  Zufgos  or 
'  Word '  by  which  God  l^egets  us  is  neither  the 
Personal  Word,  Christ,  by  whom  God  has  spoken 
finally,  nor  the  written  Word,  the  '  Scripture,' 
with  which  Paul  opens  his  quotations,  but,  as  in 
Heb.  iv.  12,  Revelation,  or  the  declared  will  of 
God,  and  here  that  will  as  declared  specially  in 
the  Gospel.  Though  the  Word  of  God  does  not 
assume  in  Peter  the  form  10  which  John  carries 
it,  it  may  yet  be  fairly  said  that  it  is  'more  here 
than  any  written  book,  more  than  any  oral 
teaching  of  the  Gospel,  however  mighty  that 
teaching  might  be  in  its  effects'  (Plumptre). 
The  context  shows  Peter  to  be  viewing  it  as  a 
voice  which  penetrates  man's  nature  like  a 
quickening  principle,  *  a  Divine,  eternal,  creative 
power,  working  in  and  on  the  soul  of  man ' 
(Plumptre),  and  nearly  identified  with  God 
Himself,  just  as  in  Heb.  iv.  there  is  an  immediate 
transition  from  the  Word  (ver.  12)  to  (io<l 
Himself  (ver.  13).  It  is  not  quite  clear  which 
of  the  two  subjects,  God  or  the  Word,  is  qualilied 
by  the  adjectives  'living'  and  'abiding.'  The 
order  in  the  Greek  is  peculiar,  the  noun  *G<kI's* 
being  thrust  in  between  the  two  adjectives. 
Most  interpreters  agree  with  the  E.  V.  in  taking 
the  Word  to  be  the  subject  desciibed  here  as 
'living 'and  'abiding,' in  favour  of  which  it  is 
strongly  urged  that  the  passage  which  follows  from 
the  Old  Testament  de.als  not  with  God's  own 
nature,  but  with  that  of  His  Word.  The  peculiar 
order  of  the  Greek  is  then  explained  as  due  to 
the  quality  '  living '  being  thrown  forward  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis.  On  this  view  the  thing  most 
decidedly  asserted  is  the  /t/t  which  inheres  m  the 
Word,  and  the  subsequent  citation  from  Isaiah 
would  be  introduced  to  express  the  contrast 
between  the  Word  of  God  in  this  respect  and  the 
best  of  all  natural  things.  The  arrangement  of 
the  terms  points,  however,  more  naturally  to  God 
as  the  subject  described  by  the  epithets,  and  in 
support  of  this,  Dan.  vi.  26  is  appealed  to, 
where  Cyod  is  similarly  described,  and,  indeed. 
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according  to  one  of  the  ancient  Greek  translators, 
in  precisely  the  same  terms.  Calvin,  therefore, 
supported  by  the  Vulgate,  and  followed  by  some 
good  excgeies,  prefers  the  view  that  these  epithets 
•living*  and  *  abiding'  are  given  here  to  God 
Himself,  with  reference  to  His  Word,  as  that  in 
which  *  His  own  perpetuity  is  reflected  as  in  a 
living  mirror.'  In  this  case  we  should  have  the 
same  kind  of  connection  between  God  and  His 
Word  as  we  have  also  in  Heb.  ii.  12,  13,  where 
the  conception  of  the  former  as  having  all  things 
naked  and  opened  to  Him,  and  that  of  the  latter 
as  quick,  powerful,  and  piercing,  lie  so  near  each 
other  ;  and  the  following  citation  would  have  the 
more  distinct  design  of  affirraing  the  Word  to  be 
partaker  of  the  very  life  and  perpetuity  which  in- 
here in  God  Himself.  In  either  case  the  quality 
of  'abiding'  is  not  a  mere  superaddition  (as 
Huther,  etc.,  make  it),  but  rather  so  weighty  an 
inference  from  the  'living'  that  it  alone  is 
expounded  in  what  follows.  For  the  dominant 
idea  is  still  the  kind  of  love  which  believers 
should  exhibit  toward  each  other,  namely, 
persevering,  lasting  love,  and  the  general 
intention  of  the  closing  verses  is  to  show  that 
while  to  the  unregenerate  all  that  is  possible  may 
be  a  love  changeful  and  transient  like  the  nature 
of  which  it  is  born,  the  regenerate  are  made 
capable  of,  and  thereby  pledged  to,  a  love  of  the 
enduring  quality  of  that  new  life  which,  like  God 
Himself  and  God's  Word,  lives  and  therefore 
abides.  The  words  '  for  ever '  are  omitted  by  the 
best  authors. 

Ver.  24.  For  all  flesh  ia  as  graas.  Peter 
breaks  off  into  the  rapid,  vivid  terms  in  which  the 
prophet  of  Isa.  xl.  speaks  of  his  commission.  *  The 
air  is  full  of  inspiration,  of  Divine  calls  and  pro- 
phetic voices '  (M.  Arnold).  The  prophet  hears  a 
voice  say  to  him.  Cry  ;  he  asks  what  he  shall  cry, 
and  the  voice  gives  him  as  his  cry  this  '  antithesis 
between  the  decay — it  may  be  the  premature 
decay  (for  the  breath  of  Jehovah  **  bloweth  "  when 
**  it  listeth  ") — to  which  even  the  brightest  and 
best  of  earthly  things  are  liable,  and  the  necessary 
permanence  of  .Jehovah  and  His  revelation* 
(Cheyne).  The  particular  revelation  or  *  word  * 
there  affirmed  to  stand  infallibly  for  ever  is  God's 
promise  regarding  Israel.  Here  that  is  identified 
with  the  word  now  preached  through  the  Gospel. 
The  phrase  *  all  flesh  '  (which  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  characteristic  of  certain  books  only, 
occurring,  e.g.,  repeatedly  in  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  second  half  (never  in  the  first)  of  Isaiah,  four 
times  in  Jeremiah,  three  times  in  Ezekiel,  once  in 
Zechariah)  embraces  man  and  all  that  is  of  man 
as  he  is  by  nature. — and  all  its  glory  as  flower 
of  grass.  The  reading  followed  by  the  E.  V., 
'  the  glory  of  man,'  must  yield  to  the  better  read- 
ing, 'its  glory.'  If  the  'flesh,'  therefore,  is 
compared  to  grass  (a  familiar  biblical  figure  of 
transient  human  life,  cf.  Ps.  xc  5,  6,  ciii. 
15*  '^'  J<^^  viii-  I2f  xi^*  .^  >  I^*  xxxvii.  27,  1. 
12;  Jas.  vii.  10,  II),  and  one  to  which  the 
rapidity  of  growth  and  decay  in  Eastern  climates 
gives  additional  force,  the  *  glory'  of  the  flesh,  by 
which  is  meant  its  goodliest  outcome,  '  the  most 
splendid  manifestations  of  man's  life,'  is  compared 
to  the  still  more  tender  bloom  that  brightens  on 
the  flower  only  to  fall  off.  'There  are  no  fields 
of  amaranth  on  this  side  of  the  grave  ;  there  are 
no  voices,  O  Khodop^,  that  are  not  soon  mute, 
however  tuneful ;  there  is  no  name,  with  what- 


ever emphasis  of  passionate  love  repeated,  of 
which  the  echo  is  not  faint  at  la<;t  *  (Landor). — 
viU&ered  was  the  grass,  and  the  flower  (the  word 

*  thereof*  is  Jiot  sustained  by  the  best  authorities) 
fell  off.  A  lifelike  picture  of  the  actual  occur- 
rence, the  tenses  used  being  those  of  direct 
narration  (aptly  given  by  Wycliffc — dried  np.  .  .  , 
fell  down),  which  may  be  rendered,  as  in  the 
E.  v.,  by  our  English  present,  as  expressing  what 
takes  place  habitually,  but  which  rather  represent 
the  thing  as  witnessed  by  the  eye  of  the  reporter. 
— But  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever. 
Having  the  Gospel  immediately  in  view,  Peter  sub- 
stitutes '  the  word  of  the  Lord  here  for  *  the  word 
of  our  God,'  which  is  the  phrase  in  Isa.  xl.  8, 
in  both  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  Greek.  Other 
departures  from  the  Old  Testament  passage,  as  we 
have  it,  also  appear,  some  of  which  are  of  minor 
interest,  others  of  a  remarkable  kind.  Not  only 
is  the  qualifying  *  as '  introduced  before  the  'grass,' 
the  stronger  term  'glory 'given  for  'goodliness,* 
the  phrase  *  flower  of  grass '  substituted  for 
'flower  of  the  6eld,'  and  'fadeth'  displaced  by 

*  fell  off,'  but  the  important  section  of  the  Hebrew 
text  which  ascribes  the  decadence  of  grass  and 
flower  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  blowing  upon 
them  (vef.  7)  is  entirely  omitted.  In  these 
particulars  Peter  follows  the  text  of  the  ancient 
Greek  translation.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
departs  from  the  Greek  text,  and  returns  to  the 
Hebrew,  in  adopting  'all  its  glory*  instead  of  '  all 
the  gloiy  0/  man.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
Peter  makes  a  very  free  quotation,  or  rather, 
that  he  does  not  brin^  in  this  passage  as  a 
formal  quotation  sustaining  his  statement  by 
an  appeal  to  Scripture,  but  simply  expresses  in 
Old  lestament  words  which  come  ea-ily  to  his 
lips  a  reason  for  the  incorruptibility  which  he 
attributes  to  the  new  life,  namely,  that  it  is  due 
to  the  action  of  a  power  which  endures  like  God 
Himself  This  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the 
passajge  is  introduced  not  by  the  ordinary  con- 
junction 'for,'  but  by  a  different  term,  used  also 
in  ver.  16,  meaning  rather  'because.' — And  this 
is  the  word  which  by  the  gospel  is  preached 
nnto  you,  or  rather,  and  the  word  of  the  goepel 
which  was  preached  nnto  yon  was  this.  The 
sentence  is  not  parallel,  as  it  is  taken  by  many,  to 
Rom.  X.  5-13,  where  the  nearness  or  accessibility 
of  the  Word  is  in  view.  What  is  afHrmed  is  not 
that  this  Word,  of  which  things  so  glorious  are 
said,  is  yet  so  near  them  as  to  be  at  their  hand  in 
the  Gospel,  but  that  the  good  tidings  which 
were  brought  to  these  Asiatic  Christians  by  Paul 
and  his  comrades  were  nothing  else  than  that 
Word  of  the  Lord  of  which  the  prophet  spake, 
and  nothing  less  enduring  than  the  Voice  of  the 
desert  had  proclaimed  that  Word  to  be.  So  Peter 
identifies  the  revelation  iii  the  form  of  the  ancient 
word  of  promise  with  the  revelation  in  the  form 
of  the  recent  word  of  preaching ;  which  he  says, 
also,  was  not  merely  to  them,  or  for  their  benefit, 
but  unto  them,  addressed  to  them  personally  and 
borne  in  among  them.  He  gives  implicit  witness 
at  the  same  time  to  the  fact  that  what  he  himself 
had  now  to  teach  them  was  nothing  but  the  same 
grace  which  Paul  and  others  had  proclaimed. 
Hence  the  past  tense,  *  was  preached,'  as  referring 
to  their  first  acquaintance  with  the  Gospel,  when 
others  than  he  who  wrote  to  them  had  been  the 
means  of  conveying  to  them  the  Lord's  enduring 
Word,  and  thus  creating  in  them  a  life  capable  of 
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a  stetlfast  and  undecaying  love.  The  term  used 
for  the  *  Word '  in  ver.  23  {Logos)  gives  place  now 
to  a  different  term  (rhenia\  which  is  supposed  to 
express  only  the  word  as  uttered  (while  the  other 
denotes  the  word  whether  uttered  or  unuttered), 
and  to  give  a  more  concrete  view  of  it     How  ^r 


the  distinction  can  be  carried  out,  however,  Ls 
doubtful.  And  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
in  the  present  instance  the  change  is  due  to  aught 
else  than  the  fact  that  the  Greek  translation  which 
Peter  seems  to  follow  uses  the  latter  word  in  the 
passage  cited. 


Chapter  II.    1-3. 
Exhortation  to  live  on  ike  Word  with  a  view  to  Growth  in  Grace. 

1  TTI  THEREFORE,  ** laying  aside ^  all  *  malice,  and  all  ^ guile,  « ActsviiaS; 

V  V       and  ^  hypocrisies,  and  *  envies,  and  all  ^  evil-speakings,    Eph.  iv.  a"* 

2  as  new-born  '^ babes,  *  desire"  the  sincere  *  milk  of  the  *word,'    Ja*.  »•?.!;  ' 

3  that  ye  may  'grow  thereby:*  '"if  so  be  ye  have  *  tasted*  that  *Mat.vi.*34: 


the  Lord  is  ^  gracious.* 


Rorn.  i. 


%  Cor.  xii. 


X  Cor.  V.  8, 
c  Mat.  xxvi.  4 ;  Mk.  vti.  92,  xiv.  z ;  Jo.  i.  47 :  Rom.  1. 29 ; 
d  Mat.  xxiii.  38 ;  Mk.  xii.  15  ;  Lu*  xii.  1 ;  Gal.  li.  13 ;  z  Tim.  iv.  3. 


xiv.  9o :  Eph.  iv.^x  ;  Col.  iii.  8 ;  Tit.  liL  3 ;  t  Pet.  ii.  z6. 
'"        ".  16;  zllj©    •.-•.— 

Mk.~xv.  zo ;  Rom.  i.  2^ ;  Oal.  v.  31 ;  Phil.  i.  15  ;  z  Hm.  vi.  4  T  Tit<  iii*  3 ;  Ju.  iv.  5. 
/'9  Cor.  xn*  20.   _  ^        f  Lu.  i.  41^  44,  li.  12,  x6,  xviii.  15  ;  Acia  vii.  19 ;  2  1  im.  iii.  ^15.  _A  2  COr.  ▼.  a,  ix.  Z4 ; 


Rom.  i.  XX  ;  PhiL  i.  8,  fi.  36 ;  x  Thes.  iii.  6 :  2  Tim.  i.  4 ;  Jas.  iv.  5.  1  x  Cor.  iii.  2,  ix.  7  ;  Heb.  v.  X3,  X3. 

A  Rom.  xiL  z.  Ix  Cor.  iii.  6,  7 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  10,  zc :  Col.  i.  6,  xo ;  2  Pet.  iii.  x8.  mRom.  viii.  ^ ;  z  Cor.  xv.  Z5 : 

8  Thes.  i.  6.         mPs.  xxxiii.  8 ;  Prov.  xxxi.  x8 ;  Heb.  u.  9,  vi.  4, 5.         o  Mat.  xi.  30 ;  Lu.  v.  35, 39;  Rom.  iu  4;  Eph.  iv.  32. 

^  Having  put  off,  therefore  •      *  long  for  {as  in  R,  V.\  or,  earnestly  desire 

•  the  spiritual  milk  which  is  without  guile  {as  in  R,  V.),  or  literally^  the 
rational,  guileless  milk  ^  therein,  or^  in  it.    Also  add  unto  salvation 

*  if  indeed  ye  tasted  •  good 


The  duty  which  is  next  to  be  urged  is  intro- 
duced by  'wherefore,'  and  is  thus  given  as  one 
which  follows  naturally  upon  what  has  just  been 
stated.  The  pulse  of  two  thoughts,  which  have 
ruled  the  preceding  section,  beats  in  this  new 
paragraph — that  of  brotherly  love  and  that  of  the 
new  birth.  Of  these  the  second  is  the  more  pro- 
minent, the  immediate  link  of  connection  being 
between  the  '  bom  again '  of  i.  23  and  the  '  new- 
bom  babes'  of  ii.  2.  The  fact  that  these  converts 
live  a  new  life,  which  they  owe  to  an  incor- 
ruptible Source,  is  an  argument  for  cherishing 
the  life  so  that  it  may  grow  and  develop  all  its 
gracious  capacities.  The  fact  that  this  new  life 
Das  come  to  them  through  the  medium  of  the 
enduring  Word  of  God,  which  has  made  it  the 
recipient  of  its  own  qualities,  is  an  arp;ument  for 
making  that  Word,  as  in  the  Gospel  it  is  preached 
to  them,  their  soul's  very  food.  But  if  the  life 
is  of  the  high  strain  which  should  expand  into  a 
brotherly  love  as  constant  and  undecaying  as 
natural  affection  is  apt  to  prove  transient  and 
fickle,  growth  in  this  life  implies  the  renouncing 
of  every  base  feeling,  word,  and  act.  The  things 
whieh  are  to  be  put  away  are  things  inconsistent 
at  once  with  brotherly  love,  with  a  right  use  ot 
the  Word,  and  with  growth  unto  final  salvation. 
They  are  unlovely  dispositions  of  the  old  nature, 
which  form  the  common  temptation  of  all  Chris- 
tians, and  the  special  note  of  no  single  class  or 
nationality.  They  cannot  be  said  to  *  \.  jint, 
especially  in  the  hypocrisies  and  "evil -speakings,'* 
to  the  besetting  sins  of  the  Jewish  rather  than 
the  Gentile  character,  as  condemned  by  our  Lord 
(Matt,   xxiii.   ei  at.)  and    St.  James    (iii.    iv.)* 


(Dean  Plumptre).  Paul's  handling  of  the  '  back- 
bitings '  among  the  Corinthians  (2  Cor.  xii.  20), 
and  the  'dissimulations'  among  the  Galatians 
(Gal.  ii.  13),  is  enough  to  show  the  precariousness 
of  any  such  limited  application.  Paul's  letter  to  the 
churches  of  one  of  the  territories  here  addressed 
by  Peter,  discovers  conditions  out  of  which  evils 
like  those  which  are  repudiated  here  very  readily 
sprang.  His  letters  to  the  Ephesians  and 
Colossians  recognise  similar  roots  of  bittemess  at 
work  there.  And  it  is  probable  enough  that  what 
operated  to  this  effect  in  the  churches  of  Ephesus, 
ColO'Se,  and  Galatia,  existed  in  some  degree  in 
the  churches  of  the  other  territories.  The  evils 
which  are  to  be  renounced  are  evils  which  crush 
out  love  and  create  dissension  among  men.  So 
Peter  passes  easily  through  what  he  says  here  of 
the  need  of  putting  away  .such  elements  of  division 
to  what  he  has  next  to  say  of  what  believers  ought 
to  be  as  a  united  body,  and  how  the  aim  set  before 
them  is  to  build  up  a  spiritual  house  for  their  Lord, 
so  that  His  Church  may  be  carried  to  her  com- 
pletion. 

Ver.  I.  Having  put  off.  The  noun  connected 
with  this  verb  is  used  by  Peter  in  the  cavea/  which 
he  throws  in  on  the  subject  of  the  antitypical 
relation  of  the  waters  of  baptism  to  those  of  the 
flood,  where  he  explains  that  what  he  has  in  view 
is  '  not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh  * 
(iii,  21).  The  verb  iiself  occurs  both  in  the 
Pauline  writings  (Rom.  xiii.  12)  and  in  others 
(Heb.  xii.  I  ;  Jas.  i.  21;  with  the  figurative  sense, 
taken  from  the  act  of  putting  off  or  laying  aside 
clothes  (cf.  Acts  viii.  58),  and  is  employed  in 
Paul's  two  great  statements  regarding  the  'putting 
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off*  which  is  involved  in  the  *  putting  on  *  of  the 
•new  man'  (Eph.  iv.  24,  25  ;  Col.  Hi.  8,  10). 
The  vices  to  be  renounced,  therefore,  are  com- 
pared implicitly  to  a  foul  garment  enwrapping  the 
old  man.  They  are  the  '  Nessus  shirt '  of  corrupt 
habits  which  the  new  man  tears  off.  This 
divestiture  is  represented  here  (the  participle 
being  in  the  simple  past)  as  preparatory  to,  and 
the  condition  of,  the  fulfilment  of  the  positive 
charge  which  follows. — ^therefore,  ».^.=  having  by 
help  of  the  Word  an  undying  life  capable  of  an 
unaecaying  love,  forswear  everything  hostile  to 
the  life,  and  by  a  right  use  of  the  Word  foster  it 
till  it  grows  to  the  perfection  of  final  salvation. — 
all  (or,  every  kind  of)  malice.  The  noun  (which 
in  the  Septuagint,  e,o,  Amos  iii.  6 ;  Kccles. 
vii.  14,  xii.  I ;  and  once  in  the  N.  T.,  Matt, 
vi.  34,  has  also  the  objective  sense  of  calamity  or 
trouble)  may  mean  either  wickdness^  vicicusness, 
in  general  (as  in  i  Cor.  v.  8,  xiv.  20;  Acts 
viii.  22),  or,  in  particular  (as  in  Rom.  i.  29; 
Eph.  iv.  31 ;  Col.  iii.  8 ;  Tit.  iii.  3 ;  Jas.  i.  21), 
malevoience^  the  wish  to  injure.  On  the  ground 
of  its  apparent  import  in  ver.  16,  some  give  it  the 
former  sense  here,  in  which  case  it  would  be  the 

})arent  disposition,  of  which  the  things  which 
bllow  are  the  issue.  The  latter  sense,  however, 
is  favoured  both  by  the  repetition  of  the  'all* 
with  the  'guile'  (which  would  give  us  a  second 
generalization),  by  the  analogy  of  Eph.  iv.  31, 
Col.  iii.  8,  Jas.  i.  21,  and  oy  the  relation  of 
the  whole  sentence  to  the  previous  charge  to 
brotherly  love.  The  'wickedness*  which  the 
R.  V.  places  in  the  text,  therefore,  should  go  to  the 
margin,  and  its  marginal  '  malice '  should  occupy 
the  text.— and  all  guile,  i.e.  every  form  of  the 
disposition  to  reach  selfish  ends  artfully  or  by 
deception.  In  iii.  10  this  is  re-intro<luced  in 
relation  to  speech,  as  that  is  dealt  with  in  Ps. 
xxxiii.  13.— and  hypocriBieB  and  enviea.  I'he 
transition  to  the  plural  indicates  perhaps  that  acts 
axe  now  in  view,  the  unlovely  acts  which  arise 
in  those  dispositions  of  malice  and  guile.  I'hese 
'  hypocrisies '  are  in  strong  contrast  to  the  love 
'unfeigned,'  literally  'unhypocritical,*  in  i.  22. 
The  word  (which  is  used  in  Gal.  ii.  13  with  the 
softened  sense  of  the  dissimulation  of  Cephas  and 
the  Jews,  which  amounted  to  a  '  practical  denial 
of  their  better  insight')  covers  here  all  the 
insincerities,  the  masked  acts  and  concealments 
into  which  the  heart  full  of  malice  and  guile 
drives  one  in  relation  to  his  fellows.  The 
•envies*  (the  only  vice  in  this  list  which  is 
explicitly  named  in  Paul's  enumeration  of  the 
•works  of  the  flesh,*  Gal.  v.  20,  21)  embrace 
all  exhibitions  of  jealousy  and  grudging. — and  dl 
OTil-speakingB.  The  term  is  one  of  rare  occur- 
rence. The  cognate  verb,  indeed,  is  found 
occasionally  in  the  Classics,  and  there  with  the 
twofold  sense  of  'babbling'  and  'railing.'  But 
the  noun  itself  is  unknown  to  classical  Greek, 
although  it  is  found  occasionally  in  the  Septuagint 
(Wisdom  i.  ii),  the  Fathers  {e.g.  Clem.  Rom. 
and  Polycarp),  and  in  one  other  passage  of  the 
N.  T.  (2  Cor.  xii.  20).  It  means  literally 
'  speakings  against,*  and  will  include  all  words 
of  detraction,  railing,  defamation,  and  the  like. 
The  five  evils  mentioned  here  may  be  antithetical 
to  either  of  two  things, — the  brotherly  love  for- 
merly in  view,  or  the  character  implied  in  the 
immediately  succeeding  designation,  'new-bom 
babes.'    The  close  connection  between  the  two 


parts  of  the  verse,  and  the  introduction  of  vices 
like  guiie  and  hypocrisy^  which  are  more  directly 
opposed  to  simplicity  and  sincerity  than  is  love, 
favour  the  latter  word.  In  that  case,  the  point 
would  be  the  renunciation  of  everything  alien 
to  child -like  candour,  to  the  transparency  and 
healthfulness  of  the  child-like  character,  'llie 
former  view  is  generally  preferred,  however,  and 
is  supported  by  the  prevalent  tone  of  the  evils 
specified,  as  well  as  by  the  relation  of  dependency 
in  which  this  charge  stands  to  the  former.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  much  is  intended  by  the  par- 
ticular order  in  which  the  things  are  given.  It 
is  supposed,  e.^.^  that  the  malice  comes  first,  as 
being  'the  mam  cause  of  dissensions,*  and  that 
then  we  get  naturally  'guile  the  inward  disease, 
hypocrisy  its  outward  manifestation,  and,  as  a 
result  of  the  consciousness  of  evil,  envy  in  its 
various  forms,  specially  directed  against  those 
who  have  the  peace  in  which  the  hypocrite  knows 
that  he  is  lacking,  a  feeling  which  sooner  or  later 
breaks  out  in  calumnious  aspersions*  (Canon 
Cook).  But  if  any  inner  connection  is  to  be 
tmced  at  all,  it  is  rather  that  the  malice  which 
purposes  evil  to  a  brother,  is  named  first  as  at 
the  root  of  all ;  that  this  carries  with  it  the  guile 
which  schemes  to  accomplish  the  end ;  that  the 
guile  which  secretly  works  by  plot  and  artifice  for 
the  ends  of  self,  reveals  itsell  in  the  hypocrisies 
into  which  it  is  driven  to  deceive  the  eye ;  while 
the  masked  acts  by  which  we  painfully  cover  our 
assault  upon  a  brother's  good,  exasperate  our 
envyings  of  his  good,  and  these  find  vent  in  evil- 
speakings  or  overt  attempts  to  talk  him  down. 

Ver.  2.  as  new-bom  babes.  Of  two  words  for 
child,  one  of  which  corresponds  etymological  iy  to 
our  '  infant/  and  means  the  child  yet  inca])able  of 
speech,  and  then  more  generally  (as  in  Gal.  iv.  1) 
a  minor,  the  other  the  child  at  the  stage  of  birth, 
or  at  the  tenderest  age  (cf.  Luke  xviii.  15 ;  Acts 
vii.  19),  it  is  the  latter  that  is  used  here,  as  it  is 
also  used  of  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iii.  15),  and  of  the 
infant  Jesus  (Luke  ii.  12,  16).  It  is  not  used, 
however,  in  the  metaphorical  sense  in  which  the 
babe  (as  designated  by  the  other  word)  in  know- 
ledge is  contrasted  with  him  who  is  of  full  age 
(Heb.  v.  13),  or  the  immature  and  carnal  with 
the  spiritual  (i  Cor.  iii.  I).  It  expresses  a  simple 
fact  here,  the  recency  of  the  Chris,  ian  life  in  these 
converts,  which  is  marked  still  more  emphatically 
by  the  addition  of  the  strong  adjective  (nouhere 
else  used  in  the  N.  T.)  *  new-bom.'  The  contrast 
is  not  between  Christians  at  different  stages  of 
Christian  maturity,  but  between  these  converts  as 
once  they  were  and  as  now  they  have  just  come 
to  be.  And  it  is  in  this  character  (the  '  as '  here 
again  being  the  note  of  Quality  or  fact,  not  of 
comparison)  that  they  are  charged  to  long  for  the 
pnre,  rational  milk.  The  veib  (an  intensive  or 
compound  form)  means  not  merely  *  desire '  (as 
the  E.  V.  renders  it  here,  although  elsewhere  it 
deals  better  with  its  force,  ^.^.  Rom.  i.  11,  'long;' 
I  Thess.  iii.  6,  'desire  greatly,'  etc.),  but  'ear- 
nestly desire,'  or  'long  for,'  as  with  the  keen  and 
healthy  appetite  of  the  child,  with  whom  it  is  so 
natural  to  turn  to  the  'food  convenient'  tor  it, 
that,  as  Bengel  says,  it  is  capable  of  nothing  but 
this  desire.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  the  precise 
sense  of  the  three  words  which  follow.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  they  describe  the  food  for 
which  these  converts  are  to  cultivate  an  appetite^ 
and  the  £.  V.,  though  literally  inexact,  gives  a 
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sufficiently  correct  representation  of  their  general 
import  by  its  rendering  *  sincere  milk  of  the  word.* 
The  term  'milk*  here  does  not  mean  the  ele- 
roentaiy  doctrine  which  is  suitable  for  babes  in 
Christ  in  contrast  with  the  'meat'  (i  Cor.  iii.  3), 
or  the  'strong  meat'  (Heb.  v.  12-14),  which  else- 
where is  said  to  be  for  the  full-erown.  It  is 
simply  a  figurative  expression  for  the  food  which 
they  must  have,  seeing  that  they  are  now  in  a  new 
life.  They  themselves  are  not  compared  to  babes, 
but  said  to  be  babes,  as  having  been  only  recently 
ushered  into  the  Christian  life.  And  their  food 
is  not  compared  to  milk,  but  said  to  be  milk.  But 
this  is  at  once  qualified  by  two  adjectives  which 
exhibit  its  nature.  One  of  these  is  resolved  into 
a  noun,  'of  the  word,'  by  our  E.  V.  and  some 
other  versions,  as  well  as  by  Beza,  Bengel,  etc. 
This  brings  out  the  sense  well  enough,  but  is  not 
itself  a  correct  translation.  What  the  food  is 
which  is  indicated  by  the  'milk,*  is  not  stated, 
but  is  left  to  be  inferred  from  the  context,  which 
certainly  points  neither  to  the  Eucharist,  as  some 
strangely  imagine,  nor  even  to  Chri'?t,  as  the 
Logos  preached  in  the  Word  (so  Weiss),  but 
simply  to  the  Word  itself.  And  to  make  this 
plain,  an  adjective  is  attached  which  occurs  of^en 
m  the  Classics,  and  in  a  variety  of  senses  {e,g, 
belonging  to  speech,  possessed  of  reason,  logical, 
etc.),  but  in  the  N.  T.  is  found  only  once  again 
(Rom.  xii,  i).  In  both  its  N.  T.  occurrences 
(and  even  in  ecclesiai^tical  Greek,  the  offering  of 
the  angels  being  described,  ^.^.,  in  the  Testament 
cf  the  Tkoelve  Patriarchs,  as  a  *  rational  and 
bloodless  offering ')  it  seems  to  mean  rational,  or 
spiritual  (though  these  English  words  poorly  ex- 
press the  idea),  as  opposed  to  literal  or  ceremonial. 
In  the  Pauline  passage  it  designates  the  new 
sacrificial  service  to  which  the  Christian  is  pledged 
by  Christ's  sacrifice,  as  one  in  which  the  mind  is 
engaged,  which  cannot  be  discharged  by  the  hand 
without  the  heart  or  as  an  opus  operatum  like  the 
legal  circumstantial  service  of  the  Jew.     In  the 

J}resent  passage  it  explains  the  '  milk  *  to  be  food 
or  the  soul,  not  for  the  body  ;  spiritual  milk  for 
the  spiritually  new-lK)m,  not  material  milk  as  for 
the  natural  babe.  But  this  is  further  defined  by  a 
second  term,  which  signifies  'guileless,'  and  in 
which,  therefore,  there  may  be  an  echo  of  the 
*  all  guile '  of  ver.  i.  Two  shades  of  meaning, 
however,  are  possible.  If  the  figure  of  the  '  milk ' 
is  regarded  as  sunk  in  the  idea  of  the  Word  to 
which  it  ^ints,  the  term  will  be  rendered  '  sin- 
cere' (as  m  E.  V.  and  the  Geneva  Version),  or 
•without  guile'  (as  in  Wycliffe),  or  'wthout 
deceit  *  (as  in  Cranmer ;  Tyndale  gives  '  without 
corruption*).  The  point  then  will  be  that  the 
Word  is  pure,  '  uncrafty  *  (as  Jeremy  Taylor  puts 
it),  incapable  of  deceiving  or  corrupting;  with 
which  may  be  compared  the  use  of  the  cognate 
verb  in  2  Cor.  iv.  2,  '  handling  the  Word  of  God 
deceitfully*  If,  as  is  more  likely,  the  figure  rules 
the  term,  it  may  be  rendered  uncuhUterate ;  free 
from  any  foreign  element  hurtful  to  the  life ;  an 
analogy  to  which  is  found  (see  Lillie)  in  Shake- 
speare's '  the  innocent  milk  in  its  most  innocent 
mouth'  {^Winter's  Tale^  iii.  2). — that  ye  may 
grow  thereby.  The  best  authorities  add  here 
the  important  words,  unto  salvation^  which  carry 
these  converts  in  thought  at  once  from  their  pre- 
sent infancy  in  grace  on  to  what  they  are  designed 
to  be  in  the  ultimate  manifestation  of  the  sons  ot 
God.     llie  unflaiging  spiritual  appetite  or  '  long- 


ing '  which  is  spoken  of  is  to  be  cherished  with 
this  in  view  as  its  most  proper  object, — their  own 
growth  from  strength  to  strength,  until  they  reach 
the  measure  of  final  redemption.  This  increase 
will  be  secured,  and  that  goal  reached,  only 
'  thereby,'  or  rather,  *  therein  ; '  that  is,  so  far  as 
the  Word  is  made  the  mental  food  in  which  their 
new  life  instinctively  seeks  its  nourishment,  and 
made  this  with  that  great  object  in  view.  Any 
other  use  of  the  Word  of  God  comes  short  of  a 
worthy  use.  *  To  desire  it  only  for  some  present 
pleasure  and  delight  that  a  man  may  find  in  it, 
is  not  the  due  use  and  end  of  it :  that  there  is 
delight  in  it,  may  commend  it  to  those  who  find 
it  so,  and  so  be  a  means  to  advance  the  end  ;  but 
the  end  it  is  not.  To  seek  no  more  but  a  present 
delight,  that  vanisheth  but  with  the  sound  by  the 
words  that  die  in  the  air,  is  not  to  desire  the  Word 
as  meat  but  as  music*  (Leighton). 

Ver.  3.  if  indeed  ye  tasted  that  the  Lord  ia 
good.  A  condition  is  added  which  represents 
the  previous  charge  as  one  which  is  applicable 
indeed  only  to  those  who  have  a  particular  per- 
sonal experience  (expressed  as  tasting),  but  ob- 
viously applicable  to  such,  and  certain  to  recom- 
mend itself  to  them.  The  sentence  puts  the 
condition  as  one  which  may  be  held  to  l>e  made 
good,  =  if,  that  is  to  say  (and  that  I  take  for 
granted),  ye  tasted.  The  tense  (a  simple  historical 
past,  not  *  have  tasted,*  as  both  A  V.  and  R.  V. 

five  it)  describes  the  experience  as  one  belonging 
efinitely  to  the  past,  and  points,  therefore,  to 
what  they  found  the  Lord  to  be  when  they  first 
came  to  know  Him.  The  adjective  has  not  so 
specific  a  meaning  (although  it  approaches  that) 
as  is  implied  in  the  *  gracious '  by  which  both  the 
A.  V.  and  the  R.  V.  render  it.  Neither  has  it 
here  the  sense  of  *  sweet,'  as  if  the  Lord  Himself 
were  viewed  as  the  'rational  unadulterate  milk,' 
and  declared  now  to  be  as  milk  '  sweet  *  to  the 
taste  in  the  sense  in  which  meats  and  drinks  are 
pronounced  'sweet'  or  'good.'  It  designates 
moral  goodness  under  the  twofold  aspect  of  at- 
tractiveness and  kindly  disposition  or  active  bene- 
ficence, as  distinguished  from  other  adjectives 
which  describe  goodness  on  the  side  of  its  sterling 
worth  and  its  gentleness.  The  idea,  therefore,  is 
that  if,  as  Peter  assumed  it  to  be  the  case,  they 
had  found  Christ  Himself  to  be  good  in  their  own 
first  inward  i^rception  of  what  He  was,  they  could 
not  but  hunger  for  that  living  Word  of  the  Gospel 
by  which  they  had  received  Him  and  life  with 
liim,  and  make  such  use  of  it  that  their  life  should 
be  a  growing  life  and  themselves  children,  dwell- 
ing in  brotherly  love,  and  advancing  in  meetness 
for  the  children's  inheritance.  It  is  not  necessary 
(with  many  interpreters)  to  limit  this  goodness  of 
the  Lord  to  the  active  beneficence  of  which  the 
providing  of  this  preached  Word  was  the  special 
proof,  rhe  source  of  the  verse  shows  the  sense 
to  be  more  general.  For  Peter  seems  to  have  in 
mind  here  the  34th  Psalm,  one  of  the  eight 
Psalms  which  are  referred  by  their  inscriptions  to 
the  painful  period  of  David*s  life  during  which  he 
was  a  fugitive  from  Saul.  The  particular  wonis 
which  he  reproduces  are  those  in  which  the 
Psalmist  calls  on  God's  saints  to  make  proof  for 
themselves  of  that  kindness  of  Jehovah  which 
throws  the  shield  of  angelic  protection  round 
them,  — words  on  account  of  which  the  early 
Church  made  this  P$alih  its  Communion  Psalm 
(see  Delitzsch  in  loc.).     In  order  to  adapt  it  to 
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hb  present  porpose,  Peter  makes  certain  changes 
on  the  sentence,  dropping  the  imperative  form, 
and  giving  the  single  term  '  taste '  instead  of  the 
two  terms  'taste*  and  'see,*  by  which  the  Psalm 
expresses  the  spiritual  experience  which  leads  to 
spiritual  perception.  And  what  b  said  of  the 
Jehovah  of  the  O.  T.,  Peter  applies  thus  to  Christ 


without  further  qualification.  If  they  had  once 
tasted  thb  goodness,  thev  must  have  the  appetite, 
and  that  would  keep  their  life  from  being  stunted. 
If  they  had  once  known  what  the  Lord  Himself 
is,  they  could  not  but  long  for  that  Word  which 
is  His  preacher,  that  they  might  have  an  ever- 
deepening  experience  of  Hb  goodness. 


Chapter  II.    4-6. 

Exhortation  to  Continuous  Building  on  Christy  the  Foundation. 

A  nr^O  whom  "coming,  tf J  unto^  a  *  living  stone,  ^disallowed  «Heb.  iv.i6; 

■^1  ^  ,1  Kings  nv. 

JL       indeed  of  men,*  but  chosen  ''of  God,*  and^  precious,*    36:jcr.vu.x6. 

0  dec  rcfs.  At 

5  ye  also,  as  '  lively    stones,  are  -^  built  up^  a  *^  spiritual  house,    ^^•^^-„. 
an  holy  *  priesthood,'  to  '  offer  up  *  spiritual  sacrifices,  '  accept-    JJfV  m**^ 

6  able  to  God. by  Jesus  Christ.    **  Wherefore  also  •  it  is  "  contained    Jfk- «\»>- »5; 

»    "^  rlcb.  xUm  xy. 

in  the  scripture,"  Behold,  ^  I  lay  in  Sion  a  ^ chief  corner-stone,  ''^^'■^I'i. 
^ elect,  ''precious  :"  and  he  that  '  belie veth  on  him  "  shall  not    ^Ji*;^';^. 
be 'confounded."  .ki^'^\r: 

m  Cor.  vi.  9 ;  GaL  u.  19.         /Acts  ix.  31 ;  x  Cor.  iii.  9.  16,  viii.  x,  xo,  93,  xiv.  4,  xj;  9  Cor.  vL  x6 ;  Eph.  u.  ax ;  x  Thes.  v.  xx. 

g  I  Cor.  X.  3.  4 :  Eph.  i.  3  ;  Col.  i.  9,  lii   x6 ;  Heb.  iii.  6,  x.  91 :  Mat.  xxv.  9x,  93  k  Ver.  9 ;  Ex.  xtx.  6. 

t  Ver.  94 :  Mat.  xvii.  x  :  Lu.  xxiv.  51 ;  Heb.  vii.  97,  ix.  28,  xiil  X5 :  Jas.  u.  97 ;  Gen.  viii.  90.  Jk  Sc£  under  {g\ 

I  Rom.  XV.  x6,  31 ;  9  Cor.  vi.  9,  viii  xa.  msCL  i.  16.  34.  n  Acts  xxiii.  95  ;  x  Mace.  zv.  9 ;  9  Mace.  ix.  xS, 

jd.  x6,  99.    See  also  Lu.  v.  9 ;  9  Mace  iv.  x6.         0  Isa.  xxviii.  x6.        >  Eph.  ii.  ao.        q  Ver.  4 ;  Mat.xx.  x6 ;  Lu.  xxiii.  35. 

r  Ver.  4 ;  Lti.  vii.  9,  xiv.  8 ;  Phil.  iL  99 ;  x  Kiogs  xxvi.  9x.  *  Lu.  xxiv.  95 ;  SLom.  ix.  33,  z.  xx  ;  x  Tim.  L  x6. 

/  Rom.  V.  5,  ix.  33,  X.  XX ;  x  Cor.  I  97. 

^  omit  as  unto  ■  or^  by  men  indeed  rejected 

»  rather^  but  with  God  elect  *  omit  and 

•  or^  honourable,  as  in  margin  of  R,  V,      •  living      '  or^  be  ye  also  built  up 

•  rather^  for,  or^  with  a  view  to  an  holy  priesthood  •  Because 
*•  in  Scripture,  or^  as  the  margin  of  the  R,  V.  gives  it^  in  a  scripture 
'^  <7r,  honourable                                 "  or^  with  margin  oj  R,  k.,  on  it 
**  or,  with  R.  K,  put  to  shame 


It  is  supposed  by  some  (^hott,  etc.)  that  the 
previous  section  has  already  had  in  view  the  future 
of  the  Church,  and  not  of  the  mere  individual,  its 
import  being  that  by  a  right  use  of  the  Word  the 
members  of  the  Church  should  increase  in  love  as 
a  brotherhood,  and  the  Church  itself  advance 
towaids  iis  glorious  end.  In  that  case,  the  verses 
which  now  follow  would  be  a  mere  extension  of 
the  former  paragraph.  Up  to  this  point,  how- 
ever, Peter  has  dealt  rather  with  what  concerns 
the  individual  believer's  own  ripeness  for  the 
inheritance  of  the  saints,  and  now  he  speaks  of 
what  relates  to  the  realization  of  the  idea  of  the 
collective  body,  the  Church.  With  the  change  of 
view  there  comes  a  change  of  figure.  The  con- 
ception of  a  life  growing  passes  over  into  that  of  a 
building  increasing.  At  the  same  time  the  Word 
or  Revelation,  which  is  the  means  of  the  life  with 
its  growth,  gives  place  to  the  Lord  Himself,  who 
is  the  foundation  of  the  structure  with  its  increase, 
and  the  idea  of  union  with  Christ  Himself  as  the 
first  and  the  last  thing  in  tlie  regenerate  life, 
which  was  but  dimly  conveyed  by  the  preceding 
statement,  is  now  exhibited  in  all  its  breadth. 
The  description  which  is  now  commenced  of  what 
believers  are  meant  to    be   in    their  collective 


capacity  as  the  Church  of  God,  is  continued  for 
some  time,  and  carried  into  the  details  of  their 
relations  to  the  ancient  Church  of  God  in  Israel 
(vers.  7-10),  to  the  world  and  civil  society  (11-17), 
and  to  various  orders  of  life. 

Ver.  4.  To  whom  ooming.  The  relative  form 
of  the  sentence  indicates  its  intimate  connection 
with  the  previous  section.  The  connection,  how- 
ever, is  not  between  an  exhortation  and  a  state- 
ment of  privilege  apj^ended  in  support  of  the 
exhortation,  but  between  two  exhortations  which, 
while  in  themselves  distinct,  have  a  meeting- 
point  in  what  is  said  of  '  the  Lord. '  This  verse, 
therefore,  gives  a  further  explanation  of  the 
primary  condition  of  all  growth,  namely,  union 
with  this  Lord  Himself.  They  who  have  tasted 
that  He  is  good  have  an  irresistible  attraction  to 
Him,  and  it  is  by  giving  effect  to  this  attraction 
that  they  grow.  If  the  Church,  too,  is  to  increase 
into  that  which  God  means  it  to  be,  its  members 
must  not  only  feed  upon  the  Word,  but  come  con- 
stantly to  Christ  Himself.  Though  the  verb  by 
which  this  is  expressed  is  the  verb  from  which  the 
word  proselyte  is  derived,  it  is  fanciful  to  suppose 
that  Peter  had  in  his  mind  anything  relating  to 
the  modes  of  admission  for  Gentile  converts  mto 
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Judaism.  Neither  is  he  alluding  specially  to 
service.  It  is  held,  indeed  {e,g,  by  Schott),  that 
Christ  being  represented  here  not  as  the  source  of 
the  individual  believer's  life,  but  rather  as  the 
foundation  of  the  structure  which  is  being  built 
up  of  many  regenerate  individuals,  the  *  coming* 
naturally  refers  neither  to  the  first  act  of  faith  nor 
to  the  daily  renewal  of  personal  fellowship,  but  to 
the  stated  coming  with  all  the  i)owers  of  the 
regenerate  life  to  Christ  for  purposes  of  service. 
The  idea  then  would  be  that  the  giving  of  our- 
selves to  Christ's  service  in  the  great  work  of 
rearing  the  spiritual  temple  is  to  be  made  our 
recognised  mode  of  conduct  But  the  construction 
of  the  verb  (which  is  unusual  here)  points  rather 
to  something  more  than  a  simple  approach  to 
one — to  a  close  approach  or  intimate  association  ; 
while  the  present  tense  describes  that  as  a  iiabit. 
The  idea,  therefore,  is  simply  this — that  the 
upbuilding  of  the  Church  on  Cnrist  the  foundation 
can  be  made  good  only  in  so  far  as  we,  the 
builders,  are  ourselves  ever  coming  into  close 
personal  union  with  the  same  Christ.  The  verb 
selected  for  the  expression  of  this  union,  meaning 
as  it  does  to  attach  one  closely  to  an  object,  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  figure  under  which  boih 
Christ  and  believers  are  represented  here. — a 
living  Btone.  The  E.  V.  inserts  as  nnto.  The 
original,  however,  is  bolder.  It  has  no  such  note 
of  comparison,  but  designates  the  Lord  dii-ectly  a 
Uving  Btone ;  in  which  phrase  the  main  thing, 
too,  is  the  noun  sionty  not  the  qualifying  adjective 
living,  Christ  is  spoken  of  under  the  figure  of  a 
stone  simply  because  in  relation  to  the  House  He 
is  the  foundation  ;  as  believers  are  termed  stones^ 
because  in  relation  to  the  same  House  they  are  in 
one  point  of  view  the  materials  to  be  used  in 
buildmg,  while  in  another  they  are  the  builders. 
The  word  for  stone  here  is  an  entirely  different 
word  from  the  term  which  is  identical  with  the 
personal  name  Peter,  and  this  prevents  us  from 
supposing  (with  Bengel,  Canon  Farrar,  etc. )  that 
the  apostle  was  thinking  here  of  the  new  name 
(Peter  =  rock  or  stone)  which  he  had  himself 
received  from  Christ.  He  uses  the  term  simply 
as  a  well-understood  Old  Testament  title  of 
Messiah,  as  he  uses  it  again  in  his  discourse  after 
the  healing  of  the  cripple  (Acts  iv.  ii),  and  as 
Christ  Himself  employs  it  in  order  to  point  ihe 
application  of  the  parable  of  the  wicked  husband- 
men (Matt.  xxi.  42).  Peter,  indeed,  as  some 
suppose,  may  have  been  that  *one  of  His* 
disciples*  who,  as  Jesus  'went  out  of  the  temple,* 
said  unto  him,  'Master,  see  what  manner  of 
stones  and  what  buildings  are  here,'  and  who  now 
pointed  his  readers  to  that  Master  Himself  as 
the  chief  comer-stone  of  a  more  glorious  temple 
slowly  rising  out  of  more  imperishable  material. 
The  adjective  'living*  is  attached  here,  as  it  is 
also  to  the  subsequent  'stones,*  simply  as  a  note 
of  the  figurative  application  of  the  noun.  It  does 
not  refer  to  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  neither  does 
it  express  such  ideas  as  that  Christ  became  this 
'living  foundation*  only  through  death,  or  that 
He  lives  to  make  others  alive,  or  that  'He 
penetrates  and  fills  with  His  life  the  whole 
organism  of  believers,  and  causes  it  to  grow* 
( Fronmiiller).  Far  less  is  the  expression  analogous 
to  the  phrase  living  rock^  describing  the  stone  in 
its  natural  state  as  distinguished  from  the  stone 
broken  and  hewn. — ^rejected  indeed  of  men,  bnt 
with  God   (diOBen,  hononxahle.      There  is  no 


reference  here  to  the  Jews  as  distinguished  from 
others.  There  is  simply  a  broad  contrast  drawn 
between  two  kinds  of  treatment  accorded  to  the 
'living  stone,*  one  on  the  side  of  men,  and 
another  on  the  side  of  God.  It  is  much  in  Peter's 
habit  to  draw  such  contrasts  (cf.  Acts  ii.  23,  24, 
iii.  13-15,  iv.  10,  V.  30,  31,  X.  39,  40).  Hence, 
too,  instead  of  the  '  builders  *  of  Ps.  cxviii.  22,  we 
get  the  more  general  phrase  'men.*  The  verb 
which  the  E.  V.,  following  Tyndale,  Cranmer, 
and  the  Genevjn  Version,  translates  'disallowed* 
here  (as  it  does  again  in  ver.  7,  but  nowhere  else 
in  the  N.  T.),  conveys  the  stronger  idea  of  rejec- 
tion after  trial,  or  on  the  ground  of  want  of 
qualification.  Here  '  reproved  *  is  given  by 
Wycliffe,  and  'reprobated*  by  the  Rheims,  and 
outside  this  Epistle  the  verb  is  invarialily  rendered 
'  reject '  in  the  E  V.  The  value  which  the  stone 
has  in  God*s  sight  is  expressed  by  two  adjectives, 
one  of  which  describes  it  as  'chosen*  or  'elect* 
{ji.e.  chosen  by  God  as  qualified  for  His  object) ; 
while  the  other  describes  it  as  consequently 
'honourable,'  or  'in  honour' with  Him  as  such 
(the  term  being  somewhat  different  from  the 
'  precious  *  in  i.  19).  Other  epithets,  which  in  Isa. 
xxviii.  16  are  descriptive  rather  of  wh^t  the  stone 
is  to  be  in  the  buildmg  than  of  what  it  is  in  God's 
estimate,  are  omitted. 

Ver.  5.  Be  ye  alBO  as  living  stonee  bnilt  up. 
The  verb  admits  of  being  constraed  either  as 
indicative  or  as  imperative.  The  former  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  E.  V.,  in  which  it  follows  Tyndale, 
Cranmer,  and  the  Geneva.  The  same  rendering 
is  adopted  by  not  a  few  of  the  best  interpreters 
(Bengel,  Wiesinger,  Weiss,  Hofmann,  etc.), 
specially  on  the  ground  that  what  is  stated  in  this 
verse  and  the  following  is  a  natural  explanation 
of  the  practical  effect  to  which  that  *  goodness  of 
the  Lord'  which  they  had  tasted  (ver.  3)  had 
served  them  for  good,  namely,  in  having  actually 
made  them,  through  attachment  to  Himself,  parts 
of  that  spiritual  edifice  of  which  he  is  the  founda- 
tion chosen  of  God.  But  the  imperative  is  to 
be  preferred  (with  Beza,  de  Wette,  Luthardt, 
Huther,  Schott,  Alford,  etc.),  as  most  consistent 
with  the  use  of  the  similar  'be  ye'  in  i.  15,  with 
the  hortatory  force 'which  seems  inherent  in  the 
participle  'coming*  (ver.  4),  and  with  Peter's 
practice  of  introducing  charges  in  the  form  of 
imperatives  accompanied  by  participles  expressing 
the  conditions  of  their  fulfilment  (1.  13,  i.  17,  18, 
i.  22,  ii.  I,  2).  The  imperative,  too,  may  be  of 
the  middle  fonn  =  build  yourselves  up  (Luther, 
Steiger,  Plumptre),  or  better,  of  the  passive  form 
=be  ye  built  up,  as  the  £.  V.  gives  in 
the  margin,  here  following  Wycliffe*s  'be  ye 
above  bilded,*  and  the  'be  ye  also  your> 
selves  superedified*  of  the  Rheims.  So  Peter, 
as  his  wont  is,  charges  them  to  do  on  their 
side  what  has  been  made  both  possible  and 
a  matter  of  duty  by  what  has  been  done 
on  God's  side.  The  foundation  is  laid  by  God, 
let  them  come,  therefore,  and  be  built  upon 
it.  And  the  character  (such  again  is  the  force 
of  the  '  as  *)  in  which  they  are  to  do  this  is  that  of 
living  stones.— a  spiritnal  honae.  Though  the 
noun  means  simply  'house,*  and  not  'temple,' 
and  the  adjective  '  spiritual '  is  added  simply  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  material  structure,  it  is  no 
doubt  the  temple  that  Peter  has  in  view.  The 
phrase  itself  may  be  in  apposition  to  the  subject 
'ye*  (Hofmann,  etc.),  or  (as  most  prefer)  it  may 
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express  the  end  contemplated  in  the  being  built. 
It  may  he  that  they  are  to  be  built  up  on  the 
Foundation  in  the  character  of,  or  because  they 
are^  a  spiritual  house ;  or  it  may  be  rather  that 
they  are  to  be  built  up  in  order  to  make  a  spiritual 
house.  At  this  point  Peter  introduces  the  idea 
which  was  so  alien  to  the  Jewish  mind  (cf.  Mark 
xiv.  58;  John  ii.  21),  but  by  this  time  as  familiar 
to  him  as  it  was  to  Paul  (Eph.  ii.  20-22,  etc. ),  that 
the  real  temple  of  God  was  not  the  great  Ifouse 
in  Jerusalem,  and  that  Christ's  flock,  without  dis- 
tinction, too,  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  was  the  tnie 
Israel,  temple,  and  priesthood  of  God.  It  is  pos- 
sible, as  Dean  Plumjptre  and  others  believe,  that 
in  speaking  of  the  Church  in  these  terms,  Peter 
recalled  the  great  declaration  made  to  him  by 
Christ  Himself,  the  full  significance  of  which  he 
had  been  slow  enough  to  take  in,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Church,  and  the  rock  on  which  its  Lord 
was  to  build  it  (Matt.  xvi.  18).  '  This  thoueht  of 
a  Divine  temple  consisting  of  living  men,  and  of  a 
comer-stone  by  whom  and  in  whom  they  could 
alone  cohere,  may  be  traced  throughout  the  whole 
Epistle.  From  first  to  last  he  seems  to  be  telling 
them  of  a  unity  which  existed  for  them,  and 
which  they  might  enjoy  in  spite  of  their  disper- 
sion, if  only  they  would  recognise  the  living 
ground  of  it,  if  only  they  would  move  round  the 
true  centre,  and  not  try  to  exist  as  separate  atoms 
apart  from  it  *  (Maurice,  Unity  of  New  Testament ^ 
p.  336).— nnto  (or,  with  a  Tiew  to)  a  holy  priest- 
nood.  The  evidence  of  the  best  authorities  makes 
it  necessary  to  insert  the  prejxjsition  *unto,'  which 
at  first  sight  creates  an  awkward  connection.  The 
awkwardness,  however,  is  only  in  appearance.  It 
is  the  new  reading  that  gives  by  far  the  deepest 
and  most  apposite  sense  here.  It  indicates  a 
further  end  contemplated  by  the  being  built  up  in 
Christ.  They  are  to  be  so  built  in  order  to  nudce 
not  only  a  spiritual  house,  but  also  a  holy  priest- 
hood, and  the  spiritual  house  itself  is  to  rise  with 
a  view  tOy  or,  so  as  also  to  become^  the  holy  priest- 
hood. As  God's  people  once  were,  the  house 
and  the  priesthood  were  distinct ;  now  they  are 
one.  *  Under  the  Old  Covenant  Jehovah  had  His 
House,  and  His  priests  who  served  Him  in  His 
House ;  the  Church  fulfils  both  purposes  under 
the  New,  being  both  His  House  cmd  His  holy 
priesthood '  (see  Wiesinger  and  Fronmiiller).  The 
epithet  'holy'  simply  marks  off  the  priesthood  as 
consecrated  according  to  the  idea  of  a  priesthood. 
The  noun  expressing  the  priesthood  itself  is  one 
entirely  strange  to  profane  Greek,  but  found  in 
the  LXX.,  and  once  again  in  the  N.  T.  (ver.  9  of 
this  chapter).  It  denotes  priests  not  in  their 
individual  capacity,  but  as  a  collective  body  or 
college.  It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that 
it  implies  the  existence  of  different  degrees  of 
priesthood  among  Christians  (Canon  Mason),  or 
thit  it  bears  upon  *the  office  ojf  a  vicarious  priest- 
hood, representing  and  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
body  corporate '  (Canon  Cook).  The  one  thing 
it  affirms  is  that  all  Christians  as  such,  and  with- 
out distinction,  constitute  a  priestly  fraternity  cor- 
responding to  the  communi.y  of  priests  established 
under  the  Law,  and  realizing  the  complete  idea  of 
a  priesthood  which  the  former  college,  with  its 
limitation  in  numbers,  and  its  sharp  separation 
from  the  people,  and  its  ritual  service,  imperfectly 
and  distantly  exhibited.  *  The  name  priest,*  says 
John  Owen,  'is  nowhere  in  Scripture  attributed 
peculiariy  and  distinctly  to  the  ministers  of  the 


Gospel  as  such ;  that  which  puts  a  difference 
between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  people  of  God*a 
holiness  seems  to  be  a  more  direct  participation  of 
Christ's  prophetical,  not  sacerdotal,  office.  When 
Christ  ascended  on  high.  He  gave  some  to  be  pro- 
phets,  Eph.  iv.  II  ;  none,  as  we  find,  to  he  priests. 
Priests  are  a  sort  of  church-officers  whom  Christ 
never  appointed*  (sec  Dr.  John  Brown  in  loc,). 
In  the  next  few  verses,  Peter  lingers  lovingly  over 
this  great  principle  of  grace,  the  priesthood  of  all 
believers,  the  right  of  every  soul  to  go  direct  to 
God  with  its  sins,  and  receive  for  itself  His  for* 
giveness  through  Christ, — the  principle  which  the 
early  Church  proclaimed  ('are  not  we  who  are 
laics  also  priests  ?  * — ^Tertullian,  de  Exhort.  Casti- 
talis,  chap,  vli.)*  which  was  lost  in  the  theology 
and  ecclesiaslicism  of  the  Mediaeval  Church,  al- 
though it  lived  in  its  hymnolog)',  which  finally 
revived  in  the  Theses  of  Luther,  and  became  the 
keynote  of  the  Reformation. — to  offer  np  spiri- 
tnal  lacrifices.  If  Christians  are  the  spiritual 
house  and  the  holy  priesthood  which  make  all 
necessity  for  a  separate  temple  and  a  limited 
priesthood  vanish,  they  must  serve  in  priestly 
fashion  Him  whose  house  they  make,  llieir 
service  is  to  offer  'sacrifices,*  and  these,  in  con- 
formity with  the  service  itself,  must  be  not  mate- 
rial but  'spiritual.*  In  the  O.  T.,  sin  and  tres- 
pass offerings  had  to  be  offered  first  in  order  that 
access  might  be  secured,  and  only  after  these,  and 
in  their  train,  came  the  sacrifices  of  consecration, 
praise,  and  thanksgiving.  Under  the  N.  T, 
access  has  been  opened  once  for  all  by  Christ*s 
sacrifice  for  sin,  and  the  only  sacrifices  which  this 
priesthood  is  called  to  offer,  or  is  capable  of  offer- 
ing, are  of  the  latter  order.  They  embrace  first  the 
consecration  of  our  living,  active  selves,  which  is 
described  as  the  presenting  of  *  our  bodies  a  living 
sacrifice'  (Rom.  xii.  i) ;  and  then  those  offerings 
which  are  the  expression  of  that  consecrated  life, 
— the  sacrifices  of  our  praise  and  thanksgiving 
(which  are  compared  to  the  fruit  of  our  lips, 
Heb.  xiii.  15  ;  cf.  also  Pf.  1.  23,  cxvi.  17;  Hos. 
xiv.  3),  of  our  prayers  (which  are  likened  to 
incense,  Ps.  cxli.  2),  of  beneficent  deeds  and 
charitable  givings  (Heb.  xiii.  16),  of  broken 
spirits  and  contrite  hearts  (Ps.  li.  17),  of  obedi- 
ence, the  superiority  of  which  to  the  sacrifices  of 
the  Law  was  declared  so  early  as  by  Samuel  to 
Agag  (i  Sam.  xv.  22),  and  finally,  if  need  be,  of 
a  spent  life  or  martyr's  death,  which  Paul  speaks 
of  under  the  figure  of  the  pouring  out  of  the 
heathen  libation,  or  the  Jewish  drink-offering, 
which  accompanied  the  sacrifice  (Phil.  ii.  17). 
The  verb  used  here  in  the  sense  of  *  to  offer,'  is 
the  usual  LXX.  term  for  the  offering  of  sacrifice, 
and  means  properly  to  'bring up  to  the  altar.*  It 
occurs  thrice  in  the  N.  T.  with  the  literal  sense  of 
•carrying  up,*  or  'leading  up*  (Matt.  xvii.  l; 
Mark  ix.  2 ;  and,  in  reference  to  the  Ascension, 
Luke  xxiv.  $1).  It  is  never  found  in  the  sacrificial 
application  either  in  the  Pauline  writings  or  in 
the  Classics,  but  has  that  sense  again  in  ver.  24 
of  the  present  chapter,  once  in  James  (ii.  21),  and 
thrice  in  Hebrews  (vii.  27,  ix.  28,  xiii.  15). — 
acceptable  to  Ood  through  Jeeiu  Ohrist  lliis 
clause  may  be  attacned  to  the  verb,  so  that  the 
sense  will  be=to  offer  up  through  Jesus  Christ 
acceptable  sacrifices  to  God.  This  connection 
has  m  its  favour  the  analogy  of  Heb.  xiii.  15,  and 
is  urged  on  the  ground  that  not  only  the  accept- 
ance of  what  is  onered,  but  the  very  )iosi»ibility  uf 
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ofTeiing,  is  dependent  on  Christ;  so  Alford,  de 
Wette,  Weiss,  etc.  It  is  Ijetter,  liowever,  on  ihe 
whole,  to  connect  it  closely  with  the  noun,  both 
on  account  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  noun, 
and  because  without  such  an  addition  the  accept- 
ance of  the  N.  T.  sacrifices  (as  due  directly  and 
simply  to  Christ)  is  not  distinguished  from  the 
acceptance  of  the  O.  T.  sacrifices  (as  dependent 
on  certain  ritual  observances).  The  meaning, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  (as  Luther,  Bengel,  Wies- 
inger,  Hofmann,  Huther,  etc.,  read  it)  =  to  offer 
up  spiritual  sacrifices  which  through  Jesus  Christ 
are  acceptable  lo  God.  To  Him  to  whom  we 
owe  our  first  consecration  as  priests  to  God,  we 
owe  also  the  continued  acceptance  of  all  that  we 
offer  in  our  priestly  ministry. 

Ver.  6.  Because  it  is  also  contained  in 
Sciiptnie  (or,  in  a  scripture).  The  passage  in 
Peter's  mind  is  the  section  of  Isaiah  (xxviii.  16) 
in  which  the  prophet's  stem  declaration  of  the 
iate  of  Samaria  and  unsparing  invective  against 
the  official  classes  of  Judah  break  suddenly  into 
*  words  full  of  gentle  seriousness  and  ho]>e ' 
(Ewald)  addressed  to  the  pious,  and  assuring 
them  of  the  security  which  will  'justify  their  faith, 
even  as  the  permanence  of  the  temple-building 
verifies  the  solidity  of  the  foundation*  (Chcyne). 
The  formula  by  which  the  passage  is  introduced 
(not  •  where  ore  also,'  but,  as  the  best  authorities 
read,  *  because ')  is  the  same  as  has  been  found 
twice  already  in  similar  connections  (i,  16,  24). 
It  indicates  that  Peter  is  not  making  an  express 
quotation  in  order  to  establish,  by  the  authority 
of  the  Old  Testament,  what  he  has  just  stated, 
but  is  rather  giving  in  familiar  Old  Testament 
terms  which  come  naturally  to  his  pen,  a  reason 
for  the  case  being  as  he  has  stated  it  to  be.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  indefinite  and  impersonal  phrase, 
it  is  contaimd  in  Scripture,  or,  in  a  scripture 
(the  reading  *in  the  Scripture'  is  doubtful),  as 
well  as  by  the  fact  that  the  words  are  given 
neither  exactly  as  they  stand  in  the  Hebrew  text 
nor  exactly  as  the  LXX.  Version  renders  them, 
but  (as  is  also  the  case  with  Paul's  use  of  them  in 
Rom.  ix.  33)  with  a  number  of  significant  varia- 
tions. The  point  of  the  passage,  therefore,  seems 
to  be  this  :  the  reason  why  they  are  to  be  built 
up  into  a  spiritual  house  with  the  view  to  being  a 
holy  priesthood  offering  spiritual  sacrifices,  lies  in 
its  having  been  God's  will,  as  that  is  expressed  in 
Scripture,  to  make  Christ  the  foundation  of  His 
Church  with  that  object  (cf.  Hofmann,  Schott, 
etc.).— Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion.  So  Paul,  too 
(Rom.  ix.  33),  gives  it,  instead  of  Isaiah's  more 
explicit  statement.  Behold^  I  lay  in  Zion  Jor  a 
foundation  (literally,  I  am  He  that  hath  founded)^ 
or,  as  the  LXX.  puts  it,  Behold,  1  lay  to  the 
foundations  of  Zion.  The  object  that  is  thus  laid 
is,  according  to  Isaiah,  a  stone,  a  tried  stvne,  a 
precious  comer-stone,  a  sure  foundation.  But 
instead  of  introducing  the  object  simply  as  a 
stone,  and  then  defining  that  by  a  series  of  com- 
pound epithets  (which  Ewald  and  Delitzsch  agree 
in  rendering  rather,  'a  tried  precious  corner- 
stone of  firmest  foundation '),  Peter  names  the 
object  at  once  a  chi^  comer-stone,  and  then 
defines  it  by  two  simple  epithets,  transforming 
Isaiah's  order,  and  omitting  some  of  his  terms. 
Paul,  again  (Rom.  ix.  33),  seems  to  take  the 
object  not  from  Isa.  xviii.  16,  but  from  Isa. 
viii.  14.— a  chief  corner-stone,  elect  (o.*,  ihosen), 
honourable.     The  corner-stone  is  that  stone  in 
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the  foundation  on  which  the  angle  of  the  building 
rests,  and  which  is  all- important  to  the  stability 
of  the  building  and  the  coherence  of  its  parts. 
There  is  no  reference  here,  however,  to  the  union 
effected  through  Christ  between  Jew  and  Gentile 
(as  Luther  supposes),  far  less  to  Christ  as  *ihe 
connecting  link  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  * 
(Fronmiiller).— and  he  that  believeth  on  him 
shall  not  be  confounded.  The  Hebrew  text 
gives  simply,  he  that  believeth,  leaving  the  object 
unnamed.  The  phrase 'on  him'  (or,  as  it  may 
also  be,  *  on  it ')  which  Peter  introduces  (as  also 
does  Paul,  Rom.  ix.  33)  is  found,  however,  in 
some  Mss.  of  the  LXX.  The  clause  which 
appears  at  once  in  Peter,  in  Paul,  and  in  the 
LXX.  as  *  shall  not  be  confounded  '  (or  rather, /«/ 
to  shame),  stands  in  the  Hebrew  text  as  '  shall  not 
make  haste,'  or  *  shall  not  flee  in  trepidation,'  i.e, 
shall  stand  firm.  The  clause,  therefore,  is  not 
a  mere  parallel  to  the  previous  'grow  unto  salva- 
tion,' pointing  to  security  in  the  final  judgment 
(Schott),  but  gives  a  general  assurance  expressive 
of  the  confidence  of  those  to  whom  the  prophetic 
promise  is  fulfilled  in  Christ.  The  passage  as  it 
stands  in  Isaiah  ]&  set  over  against  the  Egyptian 
alliance  which  was  sought  at  the  time,  and  against 
the  hurt  and  shame  which  are  declared  in  the 
same  connection  {e.g.  xxx.  1-7)  to  be  destined  for 
those  who  lean  on  Egypt  instead  of  Jehovah.  If 
this  was  in  Peter's  mind,  the  words  would  suggest 
the  difference  (confidence  for  the  one,  disappoint- 
ment and  shame  to  the  other)  between  those  who 
hold  by  Christ  and  those  who  cling  to  old  national 
connections,  and  would  apf^eal  with  peculiar  force 
to  those  Christians  who  were  in  danger  of  yielding 
to  the  power  of  social  surroundings  in  times  of 
peril.  In  any  case,  the  passage  was  admitted  by 
the  Rabbis  to  be  of  direct  Messianic  import.  But 
whether  the  stone  immediately  in  Isaiah's  view 
is  to  be  identified  with  Jehovah  Himself,  with 
the  Davidic  King,  with  the  theocracy,  with  the 
Temple,  or  with  the  promise  made  to  David  and 
his  house  (2  Sam.  vii.  12,  16),  in  Peter  it  is 
Christ  Himself  who  is  that  Son  of  David  in  whom 
the  kingdom  was  to  reach  its  final  glory,  and  in 
whom  that  promise  is  fulfilled.  In  both  connec- 
tions/z/V/<  is  specified.  But  while  in  the  prophet 
it  is  faith  in  the  sense  of  confidence,  or  in  the 
sense  of  belief  in  the  future  fulfilment  of  a 
promise,  in  the  apostle  it  is  faith  in  the  sense  of 
personal  reliance  on  Him  who  was  promised  and 
had  appeared.  In  both  cases,  too,  an  assurance 
is  attached  to  the  faith — in  Isaiah,  that  the 
Israelite  who  remains  faithful  instead  of  seeking 
secretly  to  Egypt  shall  not  need  to  flee ;  in 
Peter,  that  the  Christian  who  relies  on  Christ 
shall  not  be  put  to  real  shame,  however  scornfully 
handled. — The  best  interpreters  are  practically  at 
one  ill  recognising  the  doctrinal  bearings  of  this 
brief  but  important  section.  Peter  here  expresses 
what  Bishop  Lightfoot  (Comm.  on  Philip,  i.  17) 
holds  Paul's  language  also  to  express,  *  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  which  a 
universal  priesthood  has  supplanted  the  exclusive 
ministrations  of  a  select  tribe  or  class.*  Neander 
cimcludes  that  *when  the  apostles  applied  the 
Old  Testament  idea  of  priesthood  to  Christianity, 
this  was  done  invariably  for  the  simple  purpose  of 
showing  that  no  such  visible  particular  priesthood 
could  find  place  in  the  new  community.'  And 
Huther  affirms  the  idea  which  is  here  expounded 
to  be  opposed  '  not  only  to  the  catholic  doctrine 
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of  a  particular  priesthood,  but  to  all  teaching  its  possessors  an  importance  in  the  Church,  resting 
with  regard  to  the  office  of  the  adminintration  of  on  Divine  mandate,  and  rucessary  for  the  corn- 
word  and  sacrament  which  in  any  way  ascribes  to     munication  of  salvation  [jLe,  priestly  imporunoe).' 


Chapter  II.    7-ia 
The  Honour  pertaining  to  Christians  as  the  True  IsraeL 

7  T  INTO  you*  therefore  which  believe  /^  f>  *  precious : "  but  fljo.1v.44A 
^<J      unto  them  which  be  *  disobedient,'  the  ^  stone  which  the    ioVRom."u. 

builders   ''disallowed,*   the   same  is   made   the   'head  of  the    xii.».xm.V: 

8  -^  corner,*  and  a  ^  stone  of  stumbling,*  and  a  rock  of  *  offence,  94;  o>i.tLa3; 
even  to  t/tem  which  '  stumble  at  the  word,'  being:  disobedient :  •    » Tim.  l  \% 

I  11  i  .  ,         T%  ,  v.i7,vi.i,i6; 

9  whereunto  also  they  were  *appomted.  But  ye  are  a  chosen  '"^^IVV?*^ 
'  generation,*  a  ** royal "  priesthood,  *an  holy  nation,  a  "^  pecu-  ^^/p^^;^: 
liar  people;"  that  ye  should  ^show  forth"  the  Upraises  "of  r^;*;^*' 'J; 
him    who    hath**    ''called    you    out   of    'darkness    into   his  v.  iaji3.vii! 

^  12.  XIX.   I, 

10  'marvellous  "light:  which  in  ''time  past  were  '"not  a  people,"  ^icts^V't- 
but  are  now  the  "^people  of  God:  which  had  not  -''obtained    ^°™*  ii 

*  *  XI.  30 ,  X  trtHm 

mercy/*  but  now  have  obtained  mercy.  iv.%"?'DeS! 

L  96 :  Isa.  Ixv.  9.  c  Ps.  cxviiL  aa ;  Isa.  xxviii.  i6.  dSttit  refs.  to  ver.  4.  t  Mat.  xxi.  49 ;  Acts  iv.  iz. 

/Mat.  vi.  5  ;  Acta  xxvi.  a6 ;  Rev.  vii.  1,  xx.  b,  ^I«a.  ^iil.  14 ;  Rom.  ix.  39,  33,  xiv.  13,  ao:  i  Cor.  viii.  9. 

k  Isa.  xxix.  ax ;  Mat.  xvL  93,  xiii.  41^  xviii.  7 ;  Lo.  xvii.  i ;  Rom.  ix.  ^,  33,  xiv.  13,  xvi.  17 ;  i  Cor.  t.  33 ;  Gal.  v.  xi ; 
X  Jo.  ii.  xo ;  Rev.  ii.  14.  •  Ps.  xd.  xa  ;  Piov.  iii.  a3 ;  Mat.  iv.  6,  vii.  37 ;  Ja  xi.  9,  xo:  Rom.  ix.  31,  xiv.  ax. 

irisa.  xliv.  6 ;  Acts  xiii.  47  ;  x  TIms.  ▼.  9 ;  i  Tim.  i.  xa  /Isa.  xliii.  ao.     See  also  refs.  to  z  Pet.  i  6. 

MVer.  5  ;  Ex.  xix.  6;  Lu.  vii.  35.  mLu.  vii.  5,  xxiii.  a;  To.  xi.  48-53,  xviii.  s^.  « a  Chron.  xiv.  13; 

Mai.  iii.  17  ;  Eph.  i.  14  :  x  Thes.  v.  9 ;  9  Thes.  iL  14 ;  Heb  x.  39.    C^  also  Isa.  xliii.  91  ;'£x.  xix.  5 ;  Deut.  vii.  6, 

/Ps.  ix.  x^.    Cf.  also  Isa.  xiii.  xa,  xliii.  9x.  ^  Isa  xiii  8,  xa,  xliii.  ai.  Ixiii.  7  ;  a  Pet.  i.  a^  5 :  Phil.  iv.  8. 

rRom.  viii.  30,  ix.  xx ;  x  Cor.  i.  9:  Gal.  v.  8 ;  Col.  iii.  15 :  a  Thes.  iL  14;  x  Tim.  tl  xa ;  Heb.  ix.  xs ;  1  Pet.  ii.  91, 
V.  xo ;  9  Pet.  i.  3.  s  Mat  iv.  16,  vL  99 :  Lu.  i.  ^9,  xi.  35,  xxiL  53  ;  Jo.  iii.  X9 ;  Acts  xxvi.  x8  ;  Rom.  ii.  19,  xiii.  la ; 

X  Cor.  iv.  5 ;  a  Cor.  vL  14 ;  Eph.  v.  8,  xr,  vi.  xa :  Col.  1.  X3  ;  x  ihes.  v.  5 ;  x  Jo.  i.  6.  /  Mac  xxi.  42 ;  Mk.  xii.  11 ; 

Jo.  ix.  30 ;  a  Cor.  xi.  14 ;  Rev.  xv.  1,3.  u  Lu.  xvi.  8 :  i  Tim.  vi.  x6 ;  x  To.  i.  5, 7 :  Jo.  ii.  8,  viii.  xa,  xii.  16 ;  Mat.  iv.  x6 ; 
Jo.  i.  4,  5,  iii  X9,  ax  ;  Acts  xxvi.  x8,  aj ;  9  Cor.  vL  14 ;  Eph.  v.  8,  9,  X3 ;  x  Thes.  v.  ^,  etc  v  Ch.  iii.  5 ;  Philem.  11,  etc 

wHos.  ii.  33 ;  Rom.  x.  19 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  ax.  .r  Heb.  iv.  9,  xi.  95 ;  Rom.  xt.  x.  f  Mat.  v.  7 ;  Rom.  xi.  30,  31 ; 

1  Cor.  vii.  85 ;  a  Cor.  iv.  a ;  x  Tim  i.  3,  x6. 

^  //  may  be  For  you,  or  simply^  Yours 

•  or^  as  the  R,  K  gives  it  in  the  margin^  is  the  honour.     The  A.  V.  has  he  is 
an  honour  in  the  margin^  while  the  R,  V,  has  is  the  preciousness  in  its  text* 

•  or^  with  the  R,  V.^  for  such  as  disbelieve  *  rejected 

•  literally^  this  was  made  head  of  the  corner 

•  or^  with  R,  K,  and,  a  stone  of  stumbling,  etc. 

'  iiterat/y,  who  stumble  at  the  word,  and  so,  to  those  who  stumble,  etc.,  or^ 
with  R.  v.,  for  they  stumble 

^  or,  as  margin  of  R.  y.,  stumble,  being  disobedient  to  the  word 

•  or,  race  *®  or,  kingly 

"  literally,  a  people  for  acquisition,  or,  as  R.  V.  gives  itj  a  people  for  God's 
own  possession  "  or,  that  ye  may  tell  out 

>'  literally,  virtues,  or,  with  R.  V.,  excellences  "  omit  hath 

**  who  once  were  no  people  ^*  literally,  been  compassionated 

The  central  thing  in  the  preceding  paragraph  ordinary  congruities  of  figurative  speech,  however, 

was  the  Stone  with  the  structure  erected  on  it.  is  not  due  to  mere  rhetorical  vehemence  over- 

The  sudden  transition  from  the  figure  of  babes  leaping  the  accepted  proprieties  of  style.     It  has 

growing  to  that  of  stones  built  up,  is  by  no  means  its  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  realities  of  grace, 

characteristic  only  of  Peter.     In   Paul  we  have  which   language  is  strained   to  expre.<^   and  in 

even   bolder  instances  of  apparent  confusion  of  which  things  meet  which  are  otherwise  distinct, 

metaphors,  as  when  in  one  breath  he  represents  As   Paul's  seeming    mixture    ol    the    similes  of 

believers  as  at  once  walking,  rooted,  and  built  up  walking,  rooting,  and  building  has  its  explanation 

in  Christ  (CoL   iL  27).     This  disregard  of  the  in  the  spiritual  fact  that  the  union  with  Christ, 
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which  his  phrase  '  in  Christ '  denotes,  is  at  once 
the  sphere  within  which  the  life  of  the  Christian 
moves,  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted,  and  the 
foundation  on  which  it  stands  ;  so  Peter's  seeming 
confusion  between  grixwth  an.l  building  Ls  but  a 
reflection  of  the  fact  that  the  edifice  of  which  he 
speaks  is  a  living  one,  which  increases  by  the 
living  process  of  growth.  How  much  this  in- 
junction to  be  built  up  on  Christ  by  coming  ever 
to  Him  involved  for  these  read^^rs  will  be  under- 
stood, however,  only  if  it  is  remembered  that  to 
come  to  Christ  in  those  days  meant  for  the  Jew 
expulsion  from  the  Temple  and  the  fellowship  of 
the  ancient  Church  of  God,  and  for  the  Genliie  the 
disruption  of  the  bonds  of  national  religion  and 
ancestral  social  usage.  It  is  not  without  reason, 
therefore,  that  at  this  point  the  writer  pauses  to 
exhibit  the  more  than  compensation  for  all  such 
loss  and  dislocation  to  be  found  in  the  honour 
which  accrues  through  that  attachment  to  Christ 
which  has  been  depicted  as  the  coming  of  living 
stones  to  be  built  upon  a  living  foundation.  This 
he  does  in  a  remarkable  series  of  descriptive  terms 
transferred  from  the  Old  Testament  Israel  to  the 
New. 

Ver.  7.  For  yon,  therefore,  who  believe  is  the 
honoar.  The  statement  of  the  dignity  of  the 
Christian  standing  is  introduced  in  the  form  both 
of  an  inference  from  the  revealed  will  of  God  as 
declared  by  the  prophet,  and  a  direct  applica- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  assurance  to  these  New 
Testament  believers.  The  phrase  *  who  believe  * 
is  put  last  in  the  original  (=for  you,  therefore,  is 
the  honour,  for  you,  I  say,  who  believe),  because 
it  is  only  on  the  ground  of  their  faith  (which  is 
given  not  as  a  condition  here,  but  as  a  fact)  that 
the  assurance  is  applied  to  them.  The  pronoun 
'  for  you '  may  mean  either  to  your  advantage^  or 
to  you  belongs.  The  margin  of  the  R.  V.,  indeel, 
gives  '  in  your  sight'  But  that  is  to  introduce  the 
subjective  estimates  of  believers  where  Peter  deals 
with  their  objective  privileges.  The  difficulty, 
however,  is  to  catch  the  point  of  the  noun  which 
expresses  the  thing  that  thus  belongs  to  them  or 
is  to  their  advantage.  Not  a  few  interpreters, 
including  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Erasmus,  as  well  as 
the  Versions  of  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  Geneva, 
take  Christ  as  the  subject,  and  the  noun  as  the 
predicate.  The  £.  V.  follows  this,  giving  *  be  is 
precious  *  in  the  text,  and  *  he  is  an  honour"  in  the 
margin.  This  is  opposed,  however,  both  by  the 
form  of  the  Greek  which  marks  out  the  noun  as 
subject  and  not  as  predicate,  and  by  the  close 
connection  with  the  immediately  preceding  sen- 
tence which  is  indicated  by  the  reduplicating  of 
the  *  who  believe  *  upon  the  previous  *  he  that 
believeth. '  Most  interpreters  now  agree  that  the 
subject  of  th^  sentence  is  not  Christ  Himself, 
but  what  is  called  (in  reference,  that  is,  to 
the  dignity  expressed  in  the  former  sentence) 
^tht  honour,'  i.e,  the  honour  already  spoken 
of,  and  that  the  predicate  is  the  'for  you.' 
This  was  also  recognised,  indeed,  by  Wycliffe  and 
the  Rheims  Version.  I'here  is  some  difference, 
however,  as  to  the  precise  reference  of  the  noun. 
Some  (Gerhard,  Briickner,  Weiss,  Schott,  Huther, 
etc.)  take  it  to  repeat  in  positive  form  what  was 
implied  in  the  negative  clause,  '  shall  not  be  put 
to  shame.'  Others  (Wiesinger,  etc.)  think  it 
goes  back  to  the  definition  of  the  Stone  as 
•precious'  or  'honourable'  (ver.  6),  the  sense 
being  that  the  value  which  the  Stone  has  in  God's 
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sijht  is  a  value  which  it  has  for  them  who  believe. 
Tnis  seems  favoured  by  the  rendering  of  the 
R.  v.,  *foryoa  .  .  .  isthepreciousness.*  Others 
(Alford,  Fronmiiller,  Cook)  combine  these  refer- 
ences, and  tins  comes  nearest  the  truth.  The 
sentence  takes  up  the  whole  idea,  which  has  just 
been  expressed,  of  an  honour  in  which  the 
foundation  stands  with  God,  and  what  that  fact 
carries  with  it  to  believers.  Mr.  Humphry,  there- 
fore, rightly  takes  the  full  sense  to  amount  to  this, 
'  For  you  who  believe  in  Him,  for  your  sakes,  is 
this  preciousness  this  honour  wiiich  He  possesses  ; 
that  so  far  from  being  **  put  to  shame  "  (ver.  6),  ve 
may  partake  in  it,  l>e  yourselves  precious  in  tlie 
sigut  of  God*  {.Comm.  on  Rev,  V^siotiy  p.  440). 
— bat  for  such  as  are  disobedient.  The  reverse 
side  of  the  prophetic  assurance  is  now  exhibited, 
and,  as  the  omission  of  the  article  indicates,  the 
persons  are  named  now  in  a  more  general  way, 
not  as  if  definite  individuals  were  in  view,  but  so 
as  to  include  all  of  a  certain  kind.  The  reading 
varies  here  between  two  participles,  both  of  more 
positive  import  than  the  simple  *  unbelieving,'  and 
differing  slightly  from  each  other.  They  mean 
'disbelieving,'  or  'refusing  belief,'  and  point, 
therefore,  either  to  the  state  of  disobedience 
which  b  the  effect  of  unbelief  (Alford),  or  (as  the 
form  which  is  on  the  whole  better  supported 
rather  implies)  to  the  mind  that  withstands 
evidence. — The  stonewhich  the  builders  rejectod, 
this  was  made  the  head  of  the  comer;  instead 
of  saying  simply  that  shame^  in  place  of  honour, 
belong  to  the  disbelieving,  Peter  gives  in  the 
words  of  Scripture  a  less  direct,  but  more  terrii)le, 
statement  of  the  lot  of  such.  Two  passages  are 
cited.  These  are  not  run  into  ohe,  however,  as 
the  A.  V.  suggests,  but  are  given  as  two  distinct 
quotations  simply  connected  by  'and,*  as  the 
K.  V.  puts  them.  Portions  of  the  sections  from 
which  these  are  taken  are  fused  into  one  sentence 
in  Rom.  ix.  33.  The  first,  which  is  given  according 
to  the  LX  X. ,  is  taken  from  Ps.  cxviii.  22.  That 
Psalm  is  generally  regarded  as  a  post-Exilian  com- 
position, and  its  occasion  has  been  variously 
identified  with  the  celebration  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  in  the  year  of  the  Return,  as  recorded 
in  Ezra  iii.  4  (so  Ewald,  etc.),  with  the  laying  of 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  Second  Temple,  as 
described  in  Ezra  iii.  8-13  (so  Hengstenberg, 
etc.),  with  the  consecration  of  the  Temple,  as 
related  in  Ezra  vL  5-18  (Delitzsch,  etc.),  or  with 
the  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  which 
Nehemiah  (viii.  13-18)  reports  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  completion  of  the  new  Temple.  In 
the  Psalm,  therefore,  the  Stone  would  be  a  figure 
of  Israel  itself,  rejected  by  the  powers  of  the 
world,  but  chosen  by  God  for  a  position  of 
unexampled  honour.  But  the  Messianic  applica- 
tion of  the  passage  has  its  ground  in  the  fact  that 
Christ  Himself,  and  only  Christ,  was  personally 
and  truly  that  '  Servant  of  Jehovah,*  that  '  first- 
born '  of  God  that  Israel  was  called  as  a  nation  to 
be,  and  that  the  destiny  which  was  so  partially 
fulfilled  by  Israel  was  finally  realized  in  Him, 
who  was  of  the  seed  of  Israel.  So  Christ  uses  the 
passage  in  direct  reference  to  Himself  (Matt, 
xxi.  42-44;  Mark  xii.  10,  il;  Luke  xx.  17), 
as  it  is  again  applied  directly  to  Him  by  Peter 
(Actsiv.  II). 

Ver.  8.  and,  A  stone  of  itambling  and  rook  of 
ofTenoe.  The  second  passage  is  taken  from  Isa. 
viii.  14,  and  is  given  according  to  the  Hebrew, 
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not  according  to  the  singularly  divergent  version 
of  the  LXX.  What  is  said  there  of  Jehovah  of 
hosts,  namely,  that,  while  He  is  a  sanctuary  to 
those  who  s^anctify  Him,  he  will  be  a  '  Stone  for 
striking  against,  and  a  rock  of  stumbling '  to  the 
mass  of  the  faithless  people  of  both  kingdoms,  is 
here  affirmed  of  Christ.  The  terms,  too,  denote 
not  what  the  disbelieving  feel  Christ  to  be  (so 
Lather,  etc.),  or  the  offence  which  they  take  at 
Him,  but  what  He  in  point  of  fact  roust  prove 
objectively  to  them.  Compare  Simeon's  declara* 
tion  of  what  the  infant  Saviour  was  destined  to  be 
(Luke  ii.  34,  35). — A  difficulty  has  been  felt  by 
not  a  few  interpreters  with  the  positive  form  in 
which  Christ  is  here  said  to  have  been  made  what 
these  prophetic  statements  represent  Jehovah  as 
certain  to  be  to  particular  classes.  But  Peter  says 
nothing  more  here  than  what  Paul  affirms  when 
he  speaks  of  the  same  persons  being  a  *  savour  of 
life  unto  life,*  and  a  *  savour  of  death  unto  death ' 
(2  Cor.  ii.  16),  and  nothing  beyond  what  had  been 
expressed— still  more  strongly,  indeed,  and  in 
terms  of  the  same  ciialion  by  his  Lord  Himself 
(Luke  XX.  17,  18)— the  truth  that  God's  grace  is 
not  a  neutral  gift,  but  becomes  its  opposite  to  its 
scorners.  Special  difficulty  has  been  felt  with  the 
statement  that  Christ  was  made  to  the  disbelieving 
head  of  the  corner.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to 
con>true  the  stnlence  in  an  entirely  novel  way, 
namely,  'He  then  who  on  the  one  hand  is  an 
Honour  to  the  believing  and  to  the  disbelieving, 
on  the  other  hand  the  Stone  rejected  of .  the 
builders,  was  made  to  the  one  class  head  of  the 
comer,  and  to  the  other  a  stone  of  stumbling,* 
etc.  (Hofmann).  Others  explain  it  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  stone  which  is  not  recognised  by  the 
eye  becomes  an  obstacle  for  the  feet  to  strike 
against  (Gerhard,  Steiger,  etc.).  But  the  point 
may  simply  be  that  the  Divine  demonstration  of 
Christ  as  made  the  very  thing  which  they  refused 
to  admit  in  Him,  itself  puts  the  disbelieving  to 
the  shame  against  which  the  believing  are  declared 
to  be  secuied.  *  God  thus  poured  into  their  own 
bosom  the  contempt  which  they  had  poured  upon 
His  Son  *  (Lillie).— who  stumble,  diflofceying  the 
word.  This  is  not  an  independent  sentence, 
whether  it  be  construed  as=  *  They  who  stumble 
are  disobedient,*  etc.,  or  as=  *  These  stumble,*  etc., 
or  (with  Hofmann  on  the  uncertain  analogy  of  the 
use  of  the  relative  as  an  exclamation  in  Matt. 
xxvi.  30)  as=*  As  for  those  who  stumble  ...  to 
what  a  fate  were  they  appointed  !*  It  continues 
the  previous  statement,  and  that,  too,  not  as 
appending  a  reason  for  it  (so  apparently  the 
R.  v.,  ^for  they  stumble'),  but  m  the  simple 
form  of  an  explanation  =  *  that  is  to  say,  to  those 
who  stumble,*  or,  as  the  A.  V.  puts  it,  *  even  to 
them  which  stumble.*  The  Vulgate  and  the  other 
Fnglish  Versions,  WyclifTe,  Tyndale,  Cranmer, 
the  Geneva,  the  Rheims,  as  also  the  A.  V.  and 
the  older  commentators,  such  as  Kiasmus,  Luther, 
etc.,  agree  in  making  the  *word*  dependent  on 
the  *  stumble.*  Most  now,  however,  following  the 
Syriac,  Kengel,  etc.,  rightly  connect  the  'word' 
with  the  'disobeying,*  both  because  the  'stumble* 
has  been  already  sufficiently  defined,  and  because 
the  participle  otherwise  would  be  a  pointless 
addition.  The  stumbling  (again  in  the  objective 
sense)  and  the  disobedience  are  related  to  each 
other  as  simultaneous  things,  or  as  cause  and 
effect.  Christ  is  what  He  is  declared  to  be  to  a 
certain  class,  when  or  because  they  disobey  the 


Word.  He  is  made  a  stone  of  stumbling  only  to 
those  who,  by  rejecting  that  Word,  in  point  of 
fact  turn  God's  grace  in  Christ  to  their  own  hurt. 
— whereunto  fOso  they  were  appointed.  A 
solemn  expression  of  the  truth  that  not  only  is  it 
so,  but  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  The  apparent 
severity  of  the  statement  has  been  so  acutely  felt, 
that  a  variety  of  expedients  have  been  attempted 
with  a  view  to  change  or  mitigate  it.  Three 
classes  of  interpretations  have  to  be  noticed. 
There  are  those  entirely  unreasonable  interpre- 
tations which  refuse  to  see  that  Peter  has  God  in 
view  as  the  Author  of  the  'appointment,*  and 
add  to  the  verb  '  were  appointed '  some  such 
explanation  as  *  by  Jewish  prejudice  *  (Hottinger), 
*by  Satan*  (Aretius),  or  'by  Old  Testament 
prophecy*  (Mason).  There  are  those,  again, 
which  endeavour  to  make  the  clause  a  single 
sentence  with  the  preceding.  This  is  the  case 
wii  h  Erasmus,  Luther,  etc. ,  and  also  with  several 
of  our  older  English  Versions.  Thus  Tyndale 
gives  '  believe  not  that  wherein  they  were  set,' 
the  Rhemish  'neither  do  believe  whertin  also 
they  are  put,'  and  so  substantially  also  WyclifTe 
and  Cranmer.  But  the  Genevan  has  '  unto  the 
which  thing  also  they  were  ordained.*  There  are 
also  those  (and  this  third  class  embraces  the 
great  majority)  which  recognise  a  distinct 
assertion  of  a  Divine  ordinance.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  only  valid  exegesis.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  adjust  the  terms  to  any  less  positive  idea. 
The  opening  wc»rds  cannot  be  softened  into  '  on 
account  of  which,'  but  denote  the  destiny  or  end 
which  is  set  for  the  disobedient.  The  verb 
means  here,  as  repeatedly  elsewhere,  ordcUn, 
constitute,  appoint^  and  the  '  also  *  has  its  ascensive 
force,  indicating  that  there  is  something  deeper 
even  than  observed  fact  to  be  said  upon  the 
subject.  The  precise  thing  to  which  the  dis- 
obedient are  said  to  be  ordained,  however,  is 
differently  conceived.  Some  construe  the  sentence 
as  =  to  which  disobedience  also  they  were 
appointed  (Calvin  preferentially,  Beza,  etc.); 
some  as  =  to  which  stumbling,  etc.  (Grotius, 
Bengel,  Steiger,  Huther,  Weiss,  etc. ) ;  and  some, 
again,  as  =  to  which  disobedience  and  stumbling, 
etc.  (de  Wette,  Wiesinger,  Leighton,  Hofmann, 
Lillie,  etc).  Of  these  three  constructions  the 
second  is  the  simplest  and  most  contextual.  For 
the  main  subject  of  the  section  has  been  neither 
the  j^entsis  of  faith  and  unbelief,  nor  their  moral 
merit  and  demerit,  but  the  positive  honour  which 
is  destined  for  the  believer,  and  the  positive 
shame  or  stumbling  which  is  destined  for  the 
unbeliever.  It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  the 
verb  introduced  here  is  not  the  term  which  bears 
the  technical  sense  of  foreordaining^  but  one 
which  (with  a  single  doubtful '  exception  in 
I  Thess.  V.  9)  is  always  used  in  the  New 
Testament  of  things  done  in  time  (cf.  John  xv. 
16;  Acts  XX.  28;  I  Tim.  ii.  7;  2  Tim.  i.  ii). 
There  is,  therefore,  no  affirmation  here  of  a 
predestination  of  some  to  unbelief.  Whatever 
ordination  is  asserted,  is,  as  Wetstein  briefly  puts 
it,  an  ordination  '  not  that  they  shall  sin,  but 
that,  if  sinning,  they  shall  be  punished.'  Just  as  it 
is  said  in  ver.  6,  '  Behold,  I  lay  (or,  set)  in  Zion 
a  chief  comer-stone,*  so  it  is  said  here  (for  the 
verbs  are  the  same)  that  they  *  were  appointed  {pit. 
Sit).'  In  the  one  cnse  it  is  what  God  has  actually 
done  in  making  Chri>t  what  He  is  to  the  Church  ; 
in  the  other  it  is  what  He  has  done  in  so  relating 
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disobedience  and  stumbling  that  the  latter  is  the 
result  of  the  former.  The  historical  relation 
established  between  these  two  things  has  its 
ground  in  the  eternal  purpose  of  God,  and  the 
New  Testament  does  not  shrink  from  carrying 
back  (and  in  the  least  qualified  terms,  cf.  Rom. 
ix.  21,  etc.)  the  gravest  moral  facts  of  history 
to  the  Divine  mind.  At  present,  however,  Peter 
speak<%  directly  not  of  the  foreordaining  counsel  of 
God,  but  of  the  fact  that  things  are  so  ordered  in 
time,  that  unbelief  carries  in  its  train  the  turning 
to  men's  own  hurt  of  that  grace  of  God  in 
Christ  which  brings  honour  to  the  believer. 
Weiss,  therefore,  cieals  more  fairly  than  most 
with  the  exegesis  of  tlie  passage,  when  he  says 
that  it  '  does  not  speak  of  the  foreordination  of 
individuals  to  unbelief,  or  to  exciu-^ion  from  the 
kingdom  of  God  ;  it  states  that  in  acconlance 
with  a  Divine  arrangement  the  disobedient  are 
appointed  to  stumbling,  »>.,  however,  not  to 
going  astray  morally,  but  to  destruction*  {Bid. 
Theol.  i.  p.  2o8,  Eng.  Trans.).  This  Divine 
order  or  determination  of  things,  however,  which 
links  together  subjective  aversion  to  truth  and 
objective  jwnalty,  is  a  mystery  to  which,  not 
less  than  to  that  of  the  Divine  foreordination, 
Leighton*s  words  apply  :  *  Here  it  were  easier  to 
lead  you  into  a  deep  than  to  lead  you  forth 
a^ain.  I  will  rather  stand  on  the  ^ore  and 
silently  admire,  than  enter  into  it.* 

Ver.  9.  But  ye  are  an  elect  race.  From  these 
thoughts  of  terror  Peter  returns  to  the  brighter 
side  of  the  compensation  which  the  believer  has 
for  temporal  loss  and  trial,  and  instances  in  a 
single  breath  four  great  titles  of  Christian  honour. 
These  express  the  incomparable  superiority  of  the 
life  of  faith  over  the  life  of  disobedience  ;  for  the 
emphatic  *  but  ye '  contrasts  the  readers  not  with 
the  Old  Testament  Church,  but  with  those  just 
described  as  destined  to  stumble.  They  exhibit 
the  Christian  life,  therefore,  in  antithesis  to  a  life 
rooted  in  mere  nature  and  nationality.  They 
recallat  the  same  time  the  fact  that  these 
scattered  sojourners  are,  according  to  the  New 
Testament  standard,  that  very  Church  of  God 
which  national  Israel  was  meant  to  be  according 
to  the  Old  Testament  standard.  It  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether,  in  the  use  of  the  successive 
terms  rcue^  ncUion^  people  (which  are  simply 
taken  frum  the  LXX. ),  Peter  had  in  view  any 
such  distinctions  as  tho.se  between  people  as  of 
like  descent,  people  as  of  like  customs,  and  people 
as  an  organized  body  (Stciger).  But  all  four 
terms  point  to  the  fact  that  believers  are  not  a 
mere  aggregate  of  individuals,  but  form  a  unity, 
and,  indeed,  the  only  unity  worthy  of  the  name. 
So  they  are  designated,  first  of  all,  in  words 
suggested  probably  by  Isa.  xliii.  20,  a  race  (not 
merely  a  generaiion^  as  the  A.  V.  here,  and 
only  here,  renders  the  term),  a  body  with  com- 
munity of  life  and  descent ;  and  elect  in  so  far  as 
they  were  made  this  by  God*s  choosinjr  nnd 
separating  them  out  of  the  world. — a  royal  priest- 
hood. This  second  title  is  taken  from  the 
description  of  Israel  in  Ex.  xix.  6,  and  is  of 
somewhat  uncertain  import.  It  is  variously 
taken  to  be  equivalent  to  'kings  and  priests' 
(Lillie,  on  analogy  of  Rev.  i.  6),  '  a  magnificent 
priesthood  '  ( Aretius),  '  a  priesthood  exercising 
kingly  rule  over  the  world*  (Wiesinger),  *a 
priesthood  serving  a  king  *  (Weiss),  *  a  priesthood 
belonging  to  a  king  and  in  his  service  *  (Huther), 


*a  priesthood  of  kingly  honour'  (Hofmann),  *a 
kingdom  of  priests*  (Schoit).  The  form  of  the 
adjective  used  here  (and  probably  nowhere  else  in 
the  New  Testament)  means,  however,  belonging  to 
a  kingy  or  worthy  of  a  kingy  and  never  *  consisting 
oflflngs,'or  'having  kingly  rule.*  The  phrase 
itself,  too,  represents  a  Hebrew  phrase  which  is 
understood,  indeed,  by  the  Syiiac  Version,  the 
Targums,  the  Septuagint,  and  a  few  com- 
mentators, such  as  Keil,  to  denote  a  kingship  of 
priests,  or  a  body  of  priests  with  kingly  honour, 
but  is  held  by  most  to  mean  a  kingdom  con- 
sisting of  priests,  a  community  ruled  by  a 
king,  and  dedicated  to  His  service,  and  having 
the  priestly  right  of  access  to  Him  (see  Dillmanu 
on  Ex.  xix.  6).  Hence  the  im]x>rt  of  the  title 
as  applied  by  Peter  depends  on  the  question 
whether  he  uses  it  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
Greek  terms,  or  in  the  sense  of  the  original 
Hebrew  as  inexactly  rendered  by  the  LXX.  In 
the  latter  case,  it  will  mean  '  a  kingdom  indeed, 
but  one  of  priests.'  In  favour  of  this  it  is  urged 
that  it  retains  the  analogy  of  the  other  titles,  each 
of  which  names  some  purely  natural  or  national 
community,  and  qualifies  it  by  a  distinctive 
epithet.  They  are  named,  that  is  to  say,  a  race, 
but  are  distinguished  from  others  as  electa  a 
nation  but  a  holy  one,  a  people  but  a  peculiar 
one,  and,  in  the  same  way,  a  kingdom  but  one  of 
priestly  onler  and  membership.  In  the  former 
case,  the  idea  will  be  simply  that  of  a  priesthood 
*  belonging  to  a  king,'  or  'of  kingly  honour.' — a 
holy  nation,  i.e.  a  commonwealth  consecrated  to 
God, — ^a  title  taken  again  from  Ex.  xix.  6,  and 
in  the  same  connection  as  there. — a  people  for 
poBBession,  i.e.  a  people  whom  God  has  taken 
for  His  own.  The  A.  V.,  following  Tyndale,  the 
Genevan  Version,  and  the  Bishops*  Bible,  and 
induced  probably  by  the  Vulgate's  rendering, 
gives  'peculiar'  (as  also  in  Tit.  ii.  14), — a  word 
which,  having  lost  its  etymological  sense,  is  now 
an  inappropriate  rendering.  Wyclifte  gives  'a 
people  of  purchasing  ;*  Cranmer,  'a  people  which 
are  won;  the  Rhemish,  *a  people  of  purchase.* 
The  noun  occurs  again  in  I  Thess.  v.  9  (A.  V. 
'  to  obtain  *),  2  Thess.  ii.  14  (A.  V.  *  the  obtain- 
ing'), Eph.  i.  14  (A.  V.  'purchased  possession*), 
and  Heb.  x.  39  (A.  V.  'saving').  The  cognate 
verb  is  translated  purchase  (Acts  xx.  28;  i  Tim. 
iii.  13).  The  noun  may  have  either  the  active 
sense  of  acquiring,  acquisition^  or  the  passive 
sense  of  the  thing  acquired.  It  is  wrongly  taken 
in  the  former  sense  here,  however  (Schoit,  e.g., 
makes  it  =  a  people  yet  to  be  acquired),  because 
Peter  deals  not  with  what  God  is  to  make  His 
people  in  the  future,  but  with  what  He  has  made 
them  now.  The  phrase  reproduces,  with  some 
change  in  the  form,  the  idea  expressed  in  Isa. 
xliii.  21,  as  well  as  in  Ex.  xix.  5.  The  Hebrew 
term  used  in  the  latter  passage  occurs  again  in 
such  passages  as  Deut.  vii.  6  (A.  V.  'a  special 
neoole').  xjv,  2,  xxvi.  18;  Ps.  cxxxv.  4  (A.  V. 
•peculiar  treasure');  Mai.  iii.  17  (A.  V.  'jewels'). 
It  di^noi^s  property, — not,  however,  mere  property 
as  such,  but  precious  property,  or  rather  perhaps 

Property  belonging  specially  and  individually  to  one. 
lere,  therefore,  it  is  sufficiently  well  rendered  by 
the  K.  v.,  'a  people  for  God^s  own  possession.' — 
that  ye  should  show  forth,  or  rather,  as  the  verb 
implies  (which  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  N,  T.), 
that  ye  should  tell  out.  So  Wyclifle  gives 
'  tell '  and  the  Rliemish  '  declare,'  while  Tyndale, 
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Cranmer,  and  the  Genevan  have  'show.*— the 
excellenoes.  The  Greek  word  is  the  familiar 
term  for  virtues,  and  so  it  is  rendered  here  by  the 
margin  of  the  A.  V.,  as  well  as  by  Wycliffe, 
Tyndale,  Cranmer,  the  Genevan,  and  the  Rhemish. 
It  is  used,  however,  by  the  LXX.  as  equivalent  to 
the  Heb.  term  for  praise  or  praises.  So  it  occurs 
in  the  passage  (Isa.  xliii.  21)  which  Peter  has  in 
mind  here  ;  and  as  the  prophet  speaks  there  of 
the  people  whom  Jehovah  had  formed  for  Him- 
self as  having  a  vocation  to  relate  how  He  had 
glorified  Himself  in  them  (see  Delitzsch,  in  loc.\ 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  term  here 
denotes  not  the  words  of  praise,  but  (as  it  is  used 
also  by  Philo)  the  things  which  evoke  praise,  the 
excellences  of  God,  whether  in  the  sense  of  the 
excellent  deeds  of  His  grace  (so  Scholt,  as  most 
nearly  expressing  the  idea  in  Isaiah),  or  His 
excellent  attributes  manifested  in  these  deeds 
(Huther  and  most).  It  is  with  this  object  that 
they  are  made  what  they  are.  If  they  are  what 
these  titles  indicate,  it  is  not  with  a  view  to  their 
own  glorification, .  but  to  qualify  them  and  put 
them  under  obligation  to  publish  these  excellences 
of  God  to  others.  This  'showing  forth*  may 
apply,  as  it  is  largely  taken,  to  the  duty  of  glorify- 
ing God  by  the  fruits  of  a  new  life.  But,  as  the 
verb  is  used  regularly  of  verbeU  declaration,  and  as 
the  LXX.  rendering  of  Isaiah's  phrase  (xliii.  21) 
has  a  similar  force,  what  is  intended  rather  is  that 
the  N.  T.  Israel  is  set  to  continue  the  prophetic 
vocation  of  the  O.  T.  Israel,  and  is  made  what  it 
is  in  order  to  proclaim  Christ  to  those  outside,  as 
its  predecessor  was  made  God's  people  in  order  to 
be  His  preacher  to  the  nations. — of  him  who 
called  yon,  that  is,  as  formerly,  God,  not  Christ 
—out  of  darknefls  into  hia  marvellons  light  It 
is  to  make  too  little  of  the  term  *  light '  to  say  that 
it  refers  simply  to  the  Christian  life.  It  is  to 
make  too  much  of  it,  however,  to  say  that  it 
points  to  God*s  own  presence  or  Being  as  that  to 
which  they  are  called.  God  is  light,  but  He  is 
also  in  the  light  (i  John  i.  5,  7).  The  familiar 
figures  point  here  simply  to  two  contrasted  spheres 
of  existence,  to  one  as  that  of  heathen  ignorance 
and  hopelessne&s,  to  another  as  that  of  holiness 
and  serenity.  This  latter  is  *  His  light,'  the 
sphere  of  existence  which  belongs  to  God,  the 
new  kingdom  which  also  is  •marvellous*  (perhaps 
Ps.  cxviii.  23  is  still  in  Peter's  thoughts)  to  eyes 
opened  to  see  it,  as  is  to  '  idle  orbs '  the  sight  '  of 


sun,  or  moon,  or  star  throughout  the  year,  or  man, 
or  woman '  (Milton). 

Ver.  10.  Who  onoe  were  no  people,  but  are 
now  Ood*8  people.  A  solemn  and  summary  ciin- 
elusion,  sketching  in  two  bold  strokes  the  vast 
contrast  between  their  present  and  their  pasL 
The  contrast  is  drawn  in  order  that  in  the  recol- 
lection of  their  past  they  may  find  an  incentive  to 
adhere  at  any  cost  to  their  prophetic  vocation  of 
telling  forth  to  others  the  excellences  of  God. 
Once  they  were  not  only  not  God's  people,  but 
'no  people.'  National  connection  they  might  have 
had,  but  the  unity  that  makes  a  people  worthy  of 
the  name  of  a  people  they  had  not  Their  lack 
of  relation  to  God  involved  lack  of  that  relation 
to  each  other  which  merges  differences  of  race, 
speech,  worship,  custom,  opinion.  Now  they  are 
not  only  a  people,  with  the  bonds  of  a  true  people's 
union,  but  God's  people,  owned  of  Him  and  ad- 
ministered by  Him. — who  once  had  not  obtained 
mercy,  bnt  now  have  obtained  mercy.  If  they 
were  in  time  past  no  people,  the  reason  lay  here, 
that  God's  mercy  had  not  brought  them  into  rela- 
tion to  Himself.  Two  participles  briefly  express 
this,  and  they  vary  in  tense.  The  former  is  the 
perfect,  as  referring  to  a  state  in  which  they  had 
long  continued  previously.  The  latter  is  the 
historical  past,  as  referring  to  a  definite  act  of 
God  which  changed  the  state.  Once  they  had 
been  in  the  condition  of  persons  not  compassion- 
ated ;  now  they  are  persons  once  for  all  com- 
passionated of  God.  The  verse  is  a  free  adapta- 
tion of  the  prophetic  passage  (Hos.  ii.  23),  in 
which  Jehovah,  reversing  the  ominous  names, 
Loruhamah  and  Lo-ammi,  given  in  the  first 
chapter  (vers.  6,  9),  says  of  Israel,  *  I  will  com- 

fassion  Uncompassionated,  and  to  Not-my-people 
will  say  My-people,  and  he  will  say  My  God  !  * 
Peter's  reproduction  is  of  the  most  general  kind, 
omitting  the  characteristic  notes  which  apply 
specially  to  a  people  who  had  once  been  Goid^s 
people,  and  had  lapsed  in  order  to  be  restored. 
Though  in  Hosea,  therefore,  the  words  are  spoken 
of  Israel,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  must  refer  to 
Jews  here.  Paul  applies  them  to  Gentiles  (Rom. 
ix.  25),  and  that  Peter's  view-point  is  the  same 
appears  from  the  form  which  he  has  given  to  the 
contrast,  which  is  too  absolute  to  suit  those  who, 
while  originally  God's  people,  had  ceased  to  be 
true  to  that  vocation,  and  had  lost  on  that  account 
God's  favour.    (See  also  the  Introduction.) 
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Chapter  II.    11, 12. 
Exhortation  to  Purity  of  Life  in  face  of  the  Heathen. 

11  "r\  EARLY*  *  beloved,  I  *  beseech  ^^«  as  ^strangers  and  «Ch.iv.,M; 
-L'     ''pilgrims,'  'abstain"  from  -^fleshly  'lusts,  which  war     "     ^ 

12  against  the  soul ;  having  your  *  conversation  *  '  honest*  among 
the  Gentiles ;  that,  whereas  •  they  speak  *  against  you  as  '  evil- 
doers, they  may  by'  your  good  works,  which  they  shall 
** behold,  "glorify  God  in  the  day  of  '^ visitation.  HeJ^'iir*'!^' 

xiii.  19,  33,  etc.  c  Acts  vii.  6.  29  ;  Eph.  ii.  19.  i/See  refs.  to  ch.  L  i.  #  Act!»  xv.  39,  30 ; 

1  llies.  iv.  3,  V.  aa ;  I  Tim.  iv.  3 ;  Jer  vii.  14.  y  Rom.  xv.  37  ;  i  Cor.  iii.  3,  ix.  11 ;  3  Cor.  i.  13,  x.  4. 

#- See  refs.  to  ch.  i.  14.  A  See  re(s.  to  ch.  L  15.  i  Ch  iv.  10 ;  Rom.  vii.  z6,  xiL  17,  xiv  31  ;  i  Cor.  v.  6 ; 

Gu.  iv.  18  :  Hcb.  xiii.  9  :  Jas.  iii.  13,  iv.  17,  etc.  kCh.  iii.  x6 ;  Jas.  iv.  11 ;  Job  xix.  3.  /Ch.  iii.  z6,  iv.  15 ; 

Jo.  xviii.  30;  Prov.  xii.  4,  xxiv.  19.  mCh.  iii.  31.    Cf.  also  Ps.  ix.  34.  m  Mat.  ▼.  16,  ix.  8,  etc. 

0  La.  xuc  44.    Cf.  also  Mat.  xxv.  36,  43 ;  Lu.  L  68,  78,  vii.  16 ;  Acts  vii.  33,  xv.  14,  36 ;  Heb.  ii.  6 ;  Jas.  i.  37. 


,  8.  14. 
15^x7:  Rom. 
xii.  19; 
X  Cor.  X.  14; 
3  Cor.  vii.  I, 
xii.  19 ;  Heb. 
vi.  9,  etc. 
b  Rom.  xii.  z, 


*  omit  Dearly  •  sojourners,  as  in  Revised  Version 

*  to  abstain,  as  in  Revised  Version  *  manner  of  life,  <?r,  behaviour 

*  comely,  good,  or,  with  Revised  Version^  seemly  •  wherein 
'  or^  as  the  result  of 


The  mode  of  address  indicates  a  distinct  point 
of  transition  in  the  Epistle.  The  writer  has 
dealt  so  far  with  what  holds  good  absolutely  of 
Christian  privilege  and  Christian  responsibility. 
He  begins  now  to  enforce  what  Christians  are 
concerned  to  be  and  to  do  in  certain  particular 
circumstances  and  connections.  And  before 
proceeding  to  specify  their  obligations  in  society 
and  in  the  various  relations  of  life,  he  sets  before 
them,  in  the  form  of  an  affectionate  personal 
appeal,  the  attitude  which  they  ought  to  maintain 
generally  in  presence  of  the  impure  and  hostile 
surroundings  of  heathenism.  The  kind  of  life 
which  they  are  sedulously  to  cultivate  in  presence 
alike  of  the  temptations  and  of  the  misrepresenta- 
tions to  which  they  are  exposed  from  their  f  Gentile 
associates  is  stated  both  on  its  negative  side  and 
on  its  positive.  It  is  recommended,  too,  by  con- 
siderations drawn  from  their  own  position,  from 
the  injuriousness  of  the  things  to  which  they  are 
tempted,  and' from  their  vocation  to  glorify  God. 

Ver.  II.  Beloved,  I  beseech  you  as  Btrangen 
and  sojoaineni.  The  injunction  is  given  in 
terms  of  tender  urgency.  The  opening  designa- 
tion occurs  no  less  than  eight  times  in  the  Epistles 
of  Peter,  and  in  every  case  except  the  present 
the  A.  V.  translates  it  simply  *  beloved,'  not 
'dearly  beloved.'  Paul  has  a  peculiar  fondness 
for  it  (cf.  Rom.  xii.  I^;  I  Cor.  x.  14,  xv.  58; 
2  Cor.  vii.  I,  xii.  19;  Phil.  iL  12,  iv.  i).  Here, 
as  also  at  iv.  12,  the  direct  and  appealing  address 
marks  a  turning-point  in  the  Epistle.  The  verb, 
too,  embraces  ai  least  the  two  ideas  of  beseeching 
and  exhoriin^^  and  is  variously  rendered  in 
different  connections  by  the  A.  V.  call  fir  (Acts 
xxviii.  20,  etc.),  entreat  (Luke  xv.  28,  etc.), 
beseech  (Matt.  viii.  5,  etc.),  desire  (Matt,  xxviii. 
32,  etc.),  pray  (Matt,  xviii.  32,  etc.),  exhort 
(I  Pet  V.  I,  2),  comfort  (Matt.  ii.  18,  etc.). 
They  are  appealed  to  in  the  character  of  strangers 
and  sojourners ;  of  which  terms  the  latter  is  the 


one  used  in  the  first  designation  of  the  readers 
(see  note  oni.  I,  and  compare  specially  Ps.  xxxix. 
12),  and  conveys  a  somewhat  different  idea  from 
the  *  pilgrims  of  the  A.  V.,  while  the  former 
denotes  properly  residents  without  the  rights  of 
natives.  They  have  manifestly  the  metaphori- 
cal sense  here,  applicable  to  all  believers  as 
citizens  of  heaven.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
distinction  between  them  is  intended  here, 
although  Bengel  discovers  a  certain  climax  in 
them,  Christians  being  described  by  the  first  as 
distant  from  their  own  house,  and  by  the  second 
as  distant  even  from  their  own  country.  Former 
exhortations  were  grounded  on  their  being 
'children  of  obedience'  (l  14);  these  which 
follow  are  grounded  on  their  being  children 
whose  home  is  not  where  temptation  works. — to 
abstain  from  fleshly  (or,  the  fleshly)  Insts.  The 
'  lusts '  are,  as  in  i.  14,  not  merely  the  fetid 
sensualities  which  had  attained  such  monstrous 
strength  in  the  heathenism  of  the  time  (though 
these  may  well  haye  been  particularly  in  view), 
but  all  inordinate  passions  and  desires,  all  that 
would  come  within  Paul's  enumeration  of  the 
works  of  the  flesh  (Gal.  v.  19*21),  or  John's 
description  (i  John  ii.  16)  of  '  the  world's  accursed 
trinity  MLeighton).  They  are  ca^XtA.  fleshly  (cf. 
Paul's  '  worldly  lusts,'  Tit  ii.  12,  and  Musts  of 
the  flesh  and  of  the  mind,'  Eph.  ii.  3),  as  being 
rooted  in,  and  affected  by  the  quality  of,  the 
*  flesh '  or  nature  of  man,  both  physical  and 
psychical,  as  now  depraved.  When  Paul  (Rom. 
vii.  14)  speaks  of  himself  as  '  carnal,*  he  uses  a 
still  stronger  form  of  the  adjective,  one  denoting 
the  personality  as  more  than  of  the  quality  of  the 
flesh, — as  having  the  '  flesh  '  for  the  substantial 
element  of  its  being. — which  war  against  the 
sonl.  The  *  which  *  might  be  rendered  *  as  they.* 
Peter,  as  the  particular  pronoun  indicates,  does 
not  signalize  certain  lusts,  namely,  those  which 
war  against  the  soul,  but  takes  fleshly  lusts  as  a 
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whule,  and  describes  them  as  being  all  of  a 
Quality  hostile  to  the  soul,  and  this  quality  in 
them  he  makes  a  reason  for  abstaining  from  them. 
They  may  work  *in  our  members '  (Rom.  vii.  5), 
consume  our  strength,  and  injure  us  in  our 
interests,  but  the  *  soul,*  the  very  centre  of  the 
personal  life,  19  the  object  of  their  assault.  The 
verb  is  nowhere  used  again  by  Peter  in  this 
figurative  sense  of  carrying  on  a  warfare  (not 
merely  =  besieging),  but  has  a  similar  sense  in 
2  Cor.  X.  3  ;  1  Tim.  i.  18  ;  Jas.  iv.  I. 

Ver.  12.  Having  your  manner  of  life  among 
the  Gentiles  seemly.  The  negative  abstention 
from  impurities  is  now  defined  as  involving  a 
positive  purity.  The  life  of  self  restraint  in  the 
heart  of  corrupting  heathen  associations  is  to  be 
a  life  so  hottest^  or  rather  (with  Wycliffe  and  the 
Rhemish)  so  good^  so  fair  and  honourable,  that 
even  the  Gentiles  may  confess  its  attractivenes-*. 
— that,  wherein  they  speak  against  you  as  evil- 
doers, they  may  by  reason  of  your  good  works, 
witnessing  (these  as  they  do)  glorify  God. 
Their  outer  life,  with  alt  that  in  their  behaviour 
which  is  open  to  the  observation  and  judgment  of 
others,  is  now  specially  dealt  with,  and  they  are 
counselled  to  make  that  a  spectacle  of  good 
works  which  even  prejudiced  and  hostile  eyes 
shall  be  unable  to  contest.  With  this  '  speak 
against  you  '  compare  the  '  as  concerning  this  sect, 
we  know  that  everywhere  it  is  spoken  against  * 
(Acts  xviii.  22).  The  *  that  *  expresses  the  object 
which  is  to  be  aimed  at  in  keeping  this  seemliness 
of  conduct.  The  A.  V.  (with  Beza,  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  etc. )  wrongly  renders  *  whereas.*  Equally 
wrong  is  the  *  while  *  or  the  *  since '  of  others. 
The  word  means  *  wherein*  (as  A.  V.  in  margin), 
or  *in  the  thing  in  which,'  and  the  idea  is  that  in 
the  very  matter  in  which  they  now  find  ground 
for  speaking  ill  of  you,  they  may  yet  find  ground 
for  the  reverse.  This  matter,  which  is  to  be 
turned  from  a  ground  of  accusation  to  a  ground 
of  honourable  recognition,  or  (as  it  is  here  put)  a 
ground  of  glorifying  God,  need  not  be  identified 
particularly  with  the  'good  works*  (Steiger), 
their  'whole  tenor  of  life*  (de  Wette),  their 
Christian  profession  generally  (Hofmann,  Huther), 
or  their  abstinence  from  fleshly  lusts.  It  points 
to  whatever  part  of  their  Christian  practice  their 
Gentile  neighbours  seized  as  the  occasion  of 
slander.  The  term  translated  •  witnessing  *  (which 
is  used  in  classical  Greek  as  the  technical  term 
for  admission  into  the  third  and  highest  grade 
of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries)  occurs  again  in  the 
New  Testament  only  in  i  Pet.  iii.  2,  and  in 
the  nominal  form  in  2  Pet.  i.  16  {^^eye-witnesses'* 
of  His  majesty).  It  expresses  here  keen  personal 
observation.  The  name  applied  to  these  believers, 
'evil-doers,' is  of  importance.  It  is  that  which 
is  also  given  to  Christ  Himself  by  the  chief  priests 
(John  xviii.  30),  and  outside  Peter's  Epistles  it 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament  except 
in  that  instance.  Neander  (History  of  t/u 
Planting  of  Christianity ^  ii.  p.  374,  Bohn)  is  of 
opinion  that  the  *  Christians  were  now  persecuted 
as  Christians^  and  according  to  those  popular 
opinions  of  which  Nero  took  advantage  were 
looked  upon  and  treated  as  "  evil-doers "... 
malefici.*  Whether  the  name  will  bear  the  sense 
of  state  criminals  here,  however,  is  doubtful. 
The  accusations  thrown  out  against  them  as 
practising  murder,  magical  arts,  infanticide, 
cannibalism,  and  gross  immorality  belong  to  the 


later  periods  of  which  we  read  in  the  Apologists 
(e,g,  Justin  Martyr's  Apol,  i.,  Tertullian's  Apol, 
xvi.),  and  in  writers  of  the  age  of  Eusebius 
{Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  7,  V.  l),  and  Augustine  {De 
Civit.  Dei  J  xviii.  53).  At  an  earlier  date  we  have 
the  famous  letter  of  the  philosopher  Pliny  to 
the  Emperor  Trajan,  in  which  he  reports  upon 
his  examination  of  the  followers  of  Christ  in  the 
very  territories  here  addressed  by  Peter,  admitting 
that  nothing  had  been  discovered  in  them  worthy 
of  death,  but  charging  them  with  a  stubbornness 
and  inflexible  obstinacy  which  he  deemed  worthy 
of  punishment.  Karlier  still,  we  gather  from  the 
Roman  historians  Suetonius  (iVin?,  ch.  16)  and 
Tacitus  {Anfta/s,  xv.  44)  how  they  were  spoken 
at^ainst  as  men  of  a  '  new  and  malignant  supersti- 
tion,* as  *  hateful  for  their  enormities,'  as 
'convicted  of  hating  the  human  race.'  And  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  at  the  very  earliest  period  to 
which  this  Epistle  may  be  referred,  and  before 
the  state  had  directed  its  attention  to  them,  their 
abstention  from  such  familiar  pleasures  as  the 
public  spectacles,  their  non-observance  of  many 
neathen  customs,  their  gatherings  for  fellowship 
and  worship,  would  expose  them  to  popular 
odium  and  to  the  misrepresentation  of  their 
pagan  neighbours.  Peter's  exhortation  is  not  to 
isolate  themselves,  but  to  be  careful  of  their 
behaviour  in  the  sight  of  the  heathen  till  they 
found  a  '  silent  witness  and  ally '  (Lillie)  in  the 
hearts  of  their  calumniators  themselves.  It  is 
generally  recognised  that  Peter  has  in  mind  here 
his  Lord's  wo^s  upon  the  Mount  (Matt.  v.  16). 
—in  the  day  of  visitation.  Definition  of  the 
time  when  the  heathen  will  glorify  the  God  whom 
they  at  present  discredit  in  dishonouring  His 
servants.  What  is  this  day?  Some  take  it  to 
be  the  day  of  judicial  inquisition,  the  time  when 
these  Christians  would  have  to  stand  examination 
at  the  hands  of  heathen  officials  ((Ecum.,  Bengel 
at  first,  etc.).  It  is,  however,  manifestly  God's 
day,  and  not  man's,  that  is  in  view.  Is  it,  then. 
His  day  of  mercy,  or  His  day  of  judgment? 
The  word  (either  as  noun  or  as  verb)  occurs  not 
unfrequently  of  gracious  visitation  {e.g,  the  LXX. 
rendering  of  Gen.  xx.  I ;  Ex.  iii.  16,  iv.  31  ; 
I  Sam.  ii.  21 ;  Job  vii.  18 ;  and  in  the  New 
Testament,  Luke  i.  68,  78  ;  Acts  xv.  14).  It  is 
applied  also  to  God's  visitations  in  chastening  or 
punishment  (Jer.  ix.  24,  25,  xliv.  13,  xlvi.  25, 
ix.  9  ;  Ps.  lix.  6  ;  Ex.  xx.  5).  Hence  a  variety 
of  interpretations.  Some  think  the  day  is  meant 
when  the  Christians  themselves  .shall  have  to 
bear  God's  chastenings  in  the  form  of  the  perse- 
cution which  even  now  overhung  them,  and  when 
their  patience  shall  turn  out  (as  we  know 
indeed  from  history  it  not  seldom  did  turn  in 
such  cases)  to  the  conversion  of  their  adversaries. 
Others  hold  the  reference  to  be  to  the  temporal 
calamities  by  which  God  now  sifts  and  judges 
the  heathen,  or  to  the  final  adjustments  of  the 
last  day.  On  the  analogy  of  I  Cor.  v.  20,  it  is 
also  affirmed  that  what  is  in  view  is  the  practical, 
though  unwitting,  confession  of  God's  glory  which 
will  be  recognised  at  the  last  judgment  in  the 
fact  that  the  goodness  of  the  Christian  life  was 
the  true  cause  of  heathen  slanders  (Schott).  It 
is  most  in  harmony,  however,  with  the  context, 
with  the  analogy  of  Matt.  v.  16,  and  especially 
with  the  declaration  of  James  in  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  14),  to  interpret  it  (with 
Hofmann,  Huiher,  and    the   great  majority  of 
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ezegetes  both  ancient  and  modem)  of  the  day  (the 
day  which  had  already  dawned  indeed)  when  God 
should  bring  His  grace  to  these  Gentiles,  and  lead 


39 

them  to  recc^ise  in  the  pure  and  unworldly  lives  of 
the  subjects  of  their  present  calumnies  a  witness  to 
the  fact  that '  God  was  in  them  of  a  truth.' 


Chapter  II.    13-17. 

Tlie  Attitude  to  Constituted  Authority  which  is  implied  in  the  Honest 
Conversation  or  Seemly  Manner  of  Life, 

13  *OUBMIT  yourselves  to  every  *  ordinance  of  ^man*  for  the  *^^J*;5|J 

O     Lord's  sake:  whether  it  be  to  the  king,  as  ''supreme;*    n*2^^Hefe 

14  or  unto  'governors,  as  unto  them  that  are  sent  by*  him  for  the    "Vl;,^!^*]^' 

Ilk.  X.  6,*"  '' 


IS 


-^punishment  of*  *' evil-doers,  and  for  the  Upraise  of  them  that  * 
d^  well.     For  'so  is  the  *will  of  God,  that  with  '  well-doing 
ye  may  put  to  **  silence  the   *  ignorance  of  '  foolish  *  men : 

16  as  free,  and  not  using  your  ^liberty*  for  a  ^ cloak'  of  ''mali- 

17  ciousness,"  but  as  the  '  servants  of  God.     '  Honour  all  men. 
Love  the 
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'brotherhood.     Fear  God.     Honour  the  kinj^. 


*  to  every  human  institution 

*  oTy  vengeance  on 
'  covering 


*  sovcreijjn 

*  the  foolish 

*  oTy  wickedness 


•  through 

•  freedom 


The  relative  duties  of  Christians  are  now  taken 
up  as  essentially  concerned  in  that  self-restraint 
and  seemliness  of  conduct  which  was  to  be  the 
best  refutation  of  mischievous  misrepresentation, 
and  the  best  victory  over  adversaries.  Civil  and 
political  relations  are  handled  first  of  all  as  those 
which  most  expose  Christians  to  the  mi-^judgment 
of  the  heathen,  and  as  containing  secret  elements 
of  temptation  tj  Christians  themselves.  The 
primary  duty  of  submission  is  largely  dealt  with, 
and  with  good  reason.  The  revolutionary  aims 
of  men  wh  3  were  *  turning  the  world  upside  down ' 
(Acts  xvii.  6)  seems  to  have  been  among  the 
earliest  imputations  thrown  out  against  the 
adherents  of  the  new  fiiith.  The  spirit  of  resbt- 
ance  to  the  Roman  power  6iled  the  breasts  of  the 
Jews  of  these  times,  and  it  was  easy  to  identify 
the  new  sect  with  the  old.  There  was  much,  too, 
in  the  chatacteristic  beliefs  of  the  Christians, 
their  absolute  loyalty  to  Christ  the  King,  their 
faith  in  the  equality  of  men,  in  a  lil)erty  with 
which  Christ  had  made  them  free,  in  the  ap- 
proaching end  of  things,  and  the  like,  that  might 
all  too  readily  provoke  in  themselves  a  ffdse 
attitude  to  the  powers  that  were.  '  Submission, 
therefore,  was  at  this  time  a  primary  duty  of  all 
who  wished  to  win  over  the  heathen,  and  to  save 
the  Church  from  being  overwhelmed  in  some 
burst  of  indignation  which  would  be  justified 
even  to  reasonable  and  tolerant  Pagans  as   a 


political    necessity*    (Farrar,    Early    Days    of 
Christianity^  i.  162). 

Ver.  13.  Bnbmit  yonnelves.  The  verb  has 
this  middle  sense  here  rather  than  the  purely 
passive  force  of  *  be  subjected,*  or  (as  the  R.  V. 
puts  it)  *be  subject.* — to  eveiy  human  institu- 
tion. The  noun  is  variously  rendered  in  our 
A.  V.  creation  (Mark  x.  16,  xiii.  19 ;  Rom. 
i.  20,  viii.  22 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  4 ;  Rev.  iii.  14), 
creature  (Mark  xvi.  15  ;  Rom.  i.  25,  viii.  19,  20, 
21,  39;  2  Cor.  V.  17;  Gal.  vi.  15;  Col.  i. 
15,  23;  Heb.  iv.  13),  building  {^€b.  ix.  11), 
and  ordinance  (only  here).  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment it  appears  to  denote  the  act  of  creation 
(Rom.  i.  20),  anything  created,  the  creature 
(Rom.  i.  25,  viii.  39;  Heb.  iv.  13,  etc.),  the 
complex  of  created  things,  the  creation  (Mark  x. 
6,  13,  19  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  4,  etc.),  mankind  as  a 
whole  (Mark  xvi.  15,  etc),  nature  as  dis- 
tinguished from  man  (Rom.  viii.  19-21) ;  while 
it  is  also  used  metaphorically  of  the  *  new 
creature.'  Hence  some  {e.g,  de  Wette,  Erasmus, 
etc.)  take  the  sense  here  to  be  =  to  every  human 
creature ;  which  manifestly  would  mean  too 
much.  In  classical  Greek  the  term,  however, 
means  the  act  of  setting  up,  founding,  or  insti- 
tuting something,  and  here,  therefore,  it  is 
generally  taken  to  mean  something  that  is 
established,  an  institution  or  ordinance.  It  is  not 
to  be  limited,  however,  to  magistracy  only,  or  to 
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persons    in    authority,    or   to    magisterial   laws 
(Luther),  but  is  to  be  taken  in  the  absolute  sense, 
embracing  under  it  all  the  different  forms,  king- 
ship, magistracy,  and  the  rest,  which  follow.     It 
is  descril^d  as  '  human/  not  exactly  in  the  sense  of 
being  founded  on  the  necessities  of  human  society 
(Lillie),  or  as  dealing  only  with  things  pertaining 
to  man  in  contrast  with  other  institutions  which 
deal  with  things  *  pertaining  to  God  ; '  but  either 
(as    most    interpret    it)    in    the  sense  of  being 
established  by  man,  or  (with  Ilofmann,  and  now 
Huther,  etc.)  in  the  sense  of  applying  to  man^ 
ordering   man's    social    and    political    life    and 
relations.     The  latter  view  is  favoured  both  by 
the  fact  that  the  cognate  verb  (the  proper  force 
of  which  reappears  in  this  exceptional  use  of  the 
noun)  seems  never  to  be  used  in  the  New  Testament 
of  merely  human  agency,  and  by  the  consideration 
that  subjection   to  every  ordinance  which  man^ 
himself  may  set  up  seems  too  wide  a  charge. — ^for' 
the    Lord^s   sake.     The    spirit    which    should 
animate  us  in  practising  such  submission  is  thus 
solemnly  added.     And  that  is  the  spirit  which 
recognises  sometliing  Divine  in  human  institutions 
(as  Wiesinger  perhaps  rather  vaguely  puts  it),  or 
better,  the  spirit  of  consideration  for  Christ,  who 
would  be  dishonoured  by  the  opposite  (Hofmann), 
or  more  simply,  the  thought  that  Christ  wills  it 
so.     This  pregnant  statement  of  motive,  there- 
fore,    elevates    incalculably    the  duty    itself.     It 
implies  that  our  submission  will  come  short  of  its 
standard  if  the  duty  is  viewed  as  a  merely  secular 
thing,  or  if  the  Divine  purpose  in  civil  institutions 
and  Christ's  interest   m  them  are  not  acknow- 
ledged.    It  shows,  too,  that  the  very  thing  which 
might  seem  to  weaken  the  sense  of  ordinary  civil 
and  political  obligation,  namely  the  peculiar  duty 
of  loyalty  to  Christ  as  Head,  makes  such  obliga- 
tion   a    more    sacred  and   binding    one  to    the 
Christian. — ^whether  to  the  king  ae  eoTereign. 
Peter  passes  now  from  institutions  in  the  abstract 
to  their  concrete  representation  in  persons.     The 
subjection  which  is  inculcated  to  the  former  Ls 
inculcated  to  the  latter,  and  in  both  cases  with 
equal  lack  of  qualification.     He  does  not  pause  to 
pronounce  on  ditferent  kinds  of  government,  con- 
stitutional,  despotic,   or  other,  or  to  adjust  his 
statement  of  the  duty  in  relation  to  the  different 
characters  of  administrations  and  administrators. 
He  takes  the  things  and  the  persons  as  they, then 
were,  and,  on  hi^h  spiritual  grounds,  recommends 
an  inoffensive  and    respectful    attitude  towards 
them.     While  he  speaks  of  them  with  the  same 
breadth  of  spirit  as  Paul  {e.g,  in  Kom.  xiii.   1-7), 
his  standpoint  is  not  quite  the  same.     He  does 
not  deal  with  them  here  as  Paul  does  there,  in 
respect  of  what  they  are  as  powers   'ordained 
of  God,'  but   simply  in  respect  of  this  duty  of 
submission.     Hence  he    can    speak    absolutely. 
For  the  duty  of  submission  must  stand  even  when 
positive  obedience  cannot  be  rendered,  and  when 
(as  in  his  own  case.  Acts  iii.   19,   31,  v.  28-32, 
40-42)  the  mistake  or  abuse  of  *  the  powers  that 
be '  forces  us  to  say,  *  We  must  obey  God  rather 
than    men.'     Peter's    statement    is    something 
,  essentially  different  from  any  so-called  doctrine  of 
^.Divine  right'  or 'passive  obedience.*     Writing 
as    b^    is    to    Roman    provinces,  he   signalizes 
first    0/  all    the    Roman    Emperor.      To    him 
submission   is  due  on  the  broad  ground  of  his 
sovereignty;  for  no  comparison    is  meant  here 
between   him    azzd    other    rulers,   such    as    the 


'  supreme '  of  the  A.  V.  may  suggest.  He  is 
designated  by  a  title  (occurring  also  in  Matt. 
X.  18,  xiv.  9 ;  John  xix.  15  ;  I  Tim.  ii.  2,  etc) 
which  would  be  appropriate  enough  on  the  lips 
of  non- Romans,  as  the  Greek  language  had  no 
term  exactly  equivalent  to  the  Latin  word  for 
Emperor^  or  in  subject  territories,  but  not  in 
Rome  itself.  Horace  {Carm,  iv.  14)  might  name 
the  Emperor  Augustus  lord  of  the  world,  but  not 
'  king ' !  The  title,  though  it  continued  to  be 
applied  to  priests  in  the  religious  phraseology  of 
Rome,  ceased  to  be  given  to  the  head  of  the 
Roman  state  from  the  time  of  Tarquin's  expulsion 
(Cic.  Rep,  2,  20,  53),  and  the  odium  which 
clung  to  it  all  through  the  Republic  followed  it 
into  the  imperial  times.  Speaking  of  the  so-called 
*  royal  laws  '  of  the  later  empire,  Gibbon  (Decline 
and  Fallf  ch.  xliv. )  says  *  the  word  {lex  regia) 
was  still  more  recent  than  the  thing.  The  slaves 
of  Commodus  or  Caracalla  would  have  started  at 
the  name  of  royalty.* 

Ver.  14.  or  to  gOYernoxB,  i,e.  administrators 
of  provinces,  procurators,  propraetors,  procon- 
suls, a^  also  Asiarchs  and  other  officials.  Wy- 
cliffe  renders  it  *  dukes  ; '  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  the 
Genevan  and  the  Rhemish,  'rulers.*  — as  sent 
through  him,  that  is,  through  the  king;  not,  as 
some  (including  even  Calvin)  strangely  imagine, 
through  the  Lord^ — a  reference  precluded  not 
only  by  the  parallelism  with  'as  supreme,*  but 
also  by  the  ciioice  of  the  peculiar  preposition 
'through.*  These  governors  should  have  our 
submission,  because  they  are  the  king's  delegates. 
— for  punishment  of  evil-doom  and  for  com- 
mendation of  well-doexB.  The  object,  with  a 
view  to  which  they  are  sent  with  their  delegated 
powers,  is  itself  a  reason  for  yielding  them  respect 
and  subjection.  They  are  meant  to  be  on  the 
side  of  order  and  right,  and  therefore  on  the  side 
of  God.  The  idea  of  their  office  is  the  repression 
(the  word  is  a  very  strong  one  =  vengeance,  as 
Wycliffe  puts  it;  it  is  rendered  *  revenge*  in  the 
Rhemish  Version)  of  the  evil,  and  the  protection 
and  praise,  i.e^  the  honourable  recognit/on  o{  the 
good  (this  last  term,  literally  =  well-doers,  occur- 
rmg  only  here  in  the  New  Testament).  Peter  says 
nothing  of  the  questions  which  may  be  force<l 
upon  the  Christian  when  the  idea  of  the  office  is 
perverted,  or  when  the  governor  sinks  the  office 
m  hus  person  and  personal  ends.  Neither  does  he 
suggest  that  the  duty  of  submission  extends  the 
length  of  abstention  from  the  use  of  ordinary 
civil  rights  in  withstanding  the  unjust  action  of 
rulers.  Paul  made  the  most  of  his  rights  as 
a  Roman  citizen,  and  carried  his  appeal  from 
governor  to  Caesar  (Acts  xvi.  37,  xxii.  25,  xxv. 
II).  He  speaks,  nevertheless,  of  the  heathen 
magistrate  as  the  'minister  of  God,*  and  of  thi 
duty  of  being  'subject  not  only  for  wrath,  but 
also  for  conscience*  sake*  (Rom.  xi:i.  4,  5).  The 
rule  that  injures  is  to  be  obeyed  until  it  can  be 
amended.  The  rule  that  offends  morality  and 
conscience  is  not  to  be  obeyed  ;  yet  its  penalties 
are  to  be  submitted  to. 

Ver.  15.  for  bo  is  the  wUl  of  God,  i,e.  the  will  of 
God  is  to  the  following  effect  {cU  Matt.  i.  18,  where 
the  same  word  is  rendered  '  on  this  wise  *),  namely, 
that  by  well-doing  ye  silenoe  the  ignorance  of 
the  foolish  men.  The  '  well-doing, '  which  might 
mean  doing  deeds  of  kindness  or  mercy  (Mark 
iii.  4  ;  Acts  xiv.  17),  has  here  the  more  general 
sense  of  rectitude  or  dutifulness  of  conduct     The 
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verb  'silence'  means  literally  to  muzzle,  and 
might  be  rendered  'gag.'  But  it  has  the 
secondary  sense  in  its  other  New  Testament 
occurrences,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  two 
passages  (i  Cor.  ix.  9 ;  I  Tim.  v.  18)  in  which 
the  Old  Testament  prohibition  of  the  muzzling  of 
'  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  com '  is  quoted  ; 
and,  therefore,  that  sense  should  be  retained 
here.  Those  other  occurrences  are  all  of  pic- 
ture  que  interest — viz..  Matt.  xxii.  12,  34,  in 
reference  to  the  speechlessness  of  the  man  without 
the  wedding  garment,  and  the  silencin:*  of  the 
Sadducees ;  Mark  i.  25,  Luke  iv.  35,  of  Christ's 
word  to  the  unclean  spirit,  *  Hold  thy  peace  ;  * 
Mai  k  iv.  39,  of  Christ's  word  to  the  raging  sea, 
*  Be  still.'  The  noun  used  for  'ignorance  here 
conveys  the  idea  (which  it  also  has  in  its  only 
other  New  Testament  occurrence,  i  Cor.  xv.  34, 
and  not  unfrequently  in  the  Classics)  of  willul, 
habitual  ignorance.  There  is  a  similar  ethical 
sense  in  the  'foolish,'  which  here  (as  in  Luke 
xi.  40^  xii.  20)  has  the  idea  of  culpable  senseless- 
ness, which  appears  in  such  Old  Testament 
passages  as  Ps.  xiv.  i,  2,  and  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  different  adjective  in  Rom.  i.  21. 
Peter's  phrase,  too,  may  mean  not  merely  'of 
foolish  men '  generally  (as  the  A.  V.  and  R.  V. 
both  put  it),  but  of  *  the  foolish  men,  with 
particular  reference  to  those  already  mentioned  as 
'  speaking  against  them  as  evil-doers.'  The  fact, 
therefore,  that  it  was  God's  purpose  to  make  the 
good  lives  of  His  servants  a  means  of  silencing 
the  oppositions  of  their  enemies,  was  a  further 
reason  for  proving  themselves  loyal  citizens  and 
submissive  subjects. 

Ver.  16.  as  free,  and  not  as  having  yonr 
ftreedom  for  a  covering  of  wickedness,  but  as 
bond-servants  of  God.  Liberty  is  apt  to  de- 
generate into  licence.     M  ilton  speaks  of  those  who 

'  Bawl  for  freedom  in  their  senseless  mood. 
And  still  revolt  when  truth  woul-l  set  them  free  ; 
Licence  they  mean  when  tbey  cry  liberty.' 

The  man  i>ossessed  by  the  new  sense  of  freedom 
in  Christ  might  think  it  strange  to  be  the  servant 
of  men,  and  of  such  men  as  heathen  rulers  were. 
Peter  guards  his  readers  against  this  secret 
danger  of  making  their  liberty  in  Christ  a  plea 
for  insubordination  in  the  State,  and  presents  it 
lH>th  as  a  reason  for  order  and  subjection,  and 
as  the  spirit  in  which  these  duties  should  be 
rendered.  Because  they  were  free  they  were  to 
be  submissive  ;  for  (the  *  and  *  introduces  an 
explanation  of  the  'free')  their  freedom  was  not 
to  be  used  as  a  means  for  concealing  or  palliating 
wickeflness,  and  they  themselves,  while  free, 
were  also  Go<l's  bond*servants  and  under  obli- 
gation to  fulnl  His  will.  'The  freedom  of 
Christians  is  a  bond  freedom,  because  they  have 
been  set  free  in  order  to  be  bond-servants  to  God  ; 
and  a  free  bondage,  because  they  obey  God  and 
Magistrate  not  of  constraint,  but  spontaneously ' 
(Gerhard).  The  '  cloke '  of  the  A.  V.  is  apt  to 
mislead.  The  Greek  term  simply  means  a 
'covering,*  and  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
denote  the  covering  of  badgers'  skins  upon  the 
tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi.  14).  It  has  no  reference 
(as  Beza  strangely  supposes)  to  the  cap  put  on  by 
manumitted  slaves.  Neither  does  it  mean  'cloak,' 
except  in  the  figurative  sense  of  something  that 
hides  the  true  character  of  conduct.  The  English 
Versions  mostly  give  '  malice '  or  '  maliciousness  * 
as  the  rendering  of  the  other  noun,  —  in  this 
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following,  and  perhaps  misunderstanding,  the 
Vulgate.  The  Bishops'  Bible,  however,  gives 
'  naughtiness,'  and,  though  the  word  has  also  the 
more  si^cific  sense,  and  not  a  few  interpreters 
prefer  it  here,  this  more  general  meanmg  of 
'wickedness,'  'evil  conduct,'  is  more  in  harmony 
with  the  context.  (See  also  on  ii.  i  ;  and  for 
the  idea  as  a  whole,  compare  2  Pet.  ii.  19 ;  Gal. 
V.  13;  as  also  i  Cor.  viii.  10;  Rom.  xiv.  13.) — 
The  connection  of  this  i6ih  verse  is  uncertain. 
Our  view  of  its  application  will  be  modified 
according  as  we  relate  it  to  what  precedes  or  to 
what  follows.  Some  take  it  as  an  introduction  to 
ver.  17,  and  as  stating,  therefore,  that  Christian 
freedom  means  the  giving  of  their  dues  to  all  the 
four  subjects  distinguished  there  (Steiger,  Lach- 
mann,  Plumptre,  etc.).  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
bow  the  statement  of  ver.  16  bears  particularly 
on  such  a  precept  as  the  third  in  ver.  17,  'Fear 
God.'  Others  connect  it  with  ver.  15  ;  in  which 
case  its  import  is  that  the  '  well-doing '  by  which 
adversaries  are  to  be  silenced  must  be  in  the 
exercise  of  a  liberty  implying  freedom  from  deceit, 
and  rejoicing  in  service  (so  Tyndale,  Erasmus, 
Luther,  Calvin,  Hofmann,  Wiesinger,  Alford, 
etc.).  A  third  connection  is  also  proposed  (by 
Chrysostom,  Bengel,  Schott,  Huther,  etc. ),  namely, 
with  ver.  13  ;  in  which  case  it  becomes  a  definition 
of  the  general  injunction,  '  Submit  yourselves,' 
which  rules  the  whole  section.  This  last  is  on 
the  whole  the  best,  as  giving  the  principle  that  the 
submission  which  was  enjoined  m  all  these  civil 
and  political  relations  was  to  be  rendered  not  in 
an  aoject  spirit,  or  with  concealed  motives,  but  in 
consistency  with  a  liberty  in  Christ  which  was 
also  free  subjection  to  God's  will  and  entire 
loyalty  to  His  service. 

Ver.  17.  Honour  all  men.  A  group  of  four 
precepts  now  follows,  which  Leighton  compares 
to  'a  constellation  of  very  bright  stars  near 
together. '  They  are  remarkable  lor  the  clear-cut 
form  of  expression  in  which  they  are  cast,  and  for 
their  absolute  tone.  Each  is  perfectly  intelligible 
in  itself.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the 
relation,  if  any,  in  which  they  stand  to  each 
other,  and  the  reason  for  their  introduction  at 
this  particular  point.  The  first  deals  with  what 
is  due  to  men  as  such.  For  the  '  all  men  '  is  not 
to  be  limited  to  '  all  to  whom  honour  is  due ' 
(Bengel),  nor  to  all  governors  such  as  those 
already  mentioned.  Apart  from  all  questions  of 
station  or  even  cjuality,  and  besides  what  we 
owe  them  in  the  distinctive  relations  of  brother- 
hood and  niagis  racy,  all  men  are  to  receive  our 
honour.  By  this  is  meant  not  exactly  the 
•  submission  *  previously  enjoined,  nor  even  the 
somewhat  conditioned  esteem  which  Huther  (with 
Weiss,  Wiesinger,  Schott,  etc)  calls  '  recognising 
the  worth  which  any  one  possesses,  and  acting  on 
that  recognition,'  but,  more  broadly  still,  the 
practical  acknowledgment  of  the  dignity  of  man 
as  such,  and  of  his  natural  claims  upon  our 
consideration  and  respect.  It  is  the  recognition 
of  what  all  men  are  as  bearers  of  the  Divine 
image,  '  the  idea  of  a  dignity  belonging  to  man 
as  man,'  which,  as  Neander  says,  '  was  unknown 
to  the  times  preceding  Christianity'  (see  also 
Dr.  John  Brown  in  loc), — ^love  the  brotherhood. 
The  followers  of  Christ  were  distinguished  by 
Himself  from  the  mass  of  men  as  brethren 
(Matt,  xxiil.  8),  and  that  name  they  seem  to  have 
adopted  naturally  as  their  own  earliest  designa- 
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tion.     The  *  brethren  *  in  their  social  or  corporate  three   following;  are  applications  (Alford,  etc), 

capacity    are    the    *  brotherhood,'    and    to  this  But  this  can   scarcely   suit   the  M/r./'  at    least, 

fellowsiiip  we  owe  the  deeper  deljt   of  personal  Others  consider  them   to  cover  the   two  great 

affection.     The  precept  has  been  given  already  departments  of  life,  the  civil  and   the  reiig:ous, 

in  rich  detail  (i.  22).     It  is   re-introduced  here,  and  to  show  how  duty  in  the  former  is  limited  or 

however,  in  an  entirely   new   connection. — fear  defined   by  duty  in  the  latter  (Scholi).     If  any 

God.     VVith  this  compare  Christ's  own  words  in  inherent  connection  is  to  be  found  at  all.  it  is  in 

Luke  xii.  4,  5,  and  see  also  note  on  i.   17.     The  this  last  direction  that  it  is  to  be  sought.     The 

reverential  awe  which  is  due  from  the  subject  to  closing  precept   indicates  that  Peter  has  still  in 

supreme  authority,  and  from  the  child  to  supreme  view  the  civil  and  political  duties.     The  verse, 

perfection,  which   makes  it  to  the  one  a  dread  therefore,  is  introduced  per>  aps  as  a  final  qualifi- 

and  to  the  other  a  pain  to  offend,  is  what  is  to  be  cation  or  explanation  of  his  statement  of  these 

rendered  (cf.  for  its  New  Testament  position,  Heb.  duties.     It  is  appended   as  a  safeguard  against 

xiii.  28;  2  Cor.  vii.  I,  II  ;  Phil.   ii.    12.  etc.)  to  the  supposition  that  such   'submission'  to  rulers 

Him  who  is  the  Maker  of  all  men,  the  Father  of  must    interfere    with     other    obligations.      The 

the   brotherhood,   the   King  of  kings. — hononr  general  principle  of  giving  to  a//  their  dues,  he 

the    king.     That  is,  in   the  practical    form    of  means,   is  unaffected   by   what  has    been    said, 

fealty,   and,  where   that   is  impo  sibie,   in    sub-  Honour  to  men  as  such,  and  the  deeper  senti- 

mission.     The  two  latter  precepts  occur  together,  ment  of  love  to   the  brotherhood,  reverence  to 

and  in  the  same  order,  in  Prov.  xxiv.  21. — Are  God  and  honour  to  the  king,  are  in  no  manner 

these   four  precepts  so  many  pearls   unstrung?  of  conflict.     Tl»e  one  is  not  to  l>e  rendered  at  the 

Or  are  they  a  connected  series,  in  which  the  one  cost  of '  the  other.— The   l.ist  three  precepts  are 

limits  or  defines  the  other  ?    By  some   they  are  expressed  in  the  prfsen:  tense,  as  dealinij  with 

regarded  as  four  particulars  in  which  the  previous  habitual  modes  of  conduc.     The  first  precept  is 

*  well-doing'  (ver.  15)  is  to  be  exhibited.     In  this  given  in  a  tense  which  does  not  express  habit  or 

case,  too,  a  climax  is  usually  discovered  in  the  continuance.     The    difference    is    explained    by 

first  three,  while  the  fourth  is  taken  to  be  a  return  some   {e.g.  Alford)  as  due  to  the  fact  that  the 

to    the    relation    which    su;;gested    the  general  honour  which  is  to  be  rendered   to  cUl  men  is 

statement  of 'well-doing' (lluiher,  etc.).     Others  presented  here  as  a  due  which  is  to  be  given 

think  the  first  a  general  statement,  of  which  the  promptly  and  at  once  to  each  as  occasion  arises. 


Chapter  II.    18-25. 
Duties  of  Chfistian  Slaves,  and  these  specially  in  the  light  of  Christ s  Example, 

18  *0  ERVANTS,  be  *  subject  *  to  your  *"  masters  with "  all  fear ;  «G«n.  ix.  «5,. 

^^  t  1  ,  J  26 :  Lu.  XVI. 

»<-/     not  only  to  the  good   and   ^gentle,*   but   also  to  the    y^Actsx.?; 

19  'froward.*      For  this  is  -^thankworthy,*  if  a  man   for  ^con-  *seerefs.kt 
science  toward   God*   *  endure  'grief,'  suffering  wrongfully. '^^^J^^^j'jj: 

20  For  what  *  glory*  is  it,  if,  when  ye  be  'buffeted  for  your  ^  JjJ:,":^9.  / 
faults,*  ye  shall  '"take  it  patiently.?  but  if,  when  *ye  do  well,  Tir^i*2'^' 
and  suffer  for  it,  ye  take"  it  patiently,  this  is  acceptable  with  a'ru;HL*5f 

21  God.     For  even"  hereunto  were  ye  ''called;  because  Christ    phlKh.*°5; 
also  suffered  for  us,"  leaving  us"  an  J* example,  that  ye  should  ^sir.xJL^e! 

22  ^  follow  his  ''  steps :  who  '  did  no  sin,  neither  was  '  guile  "  found  *  Heb"*x'V'* 

23  in  his  mouth :  who,  when  he  was  *'  reviled,  reviled  not  again  ;  ^1  A«s'xxiu; 
when  he  suffered/'  he  "^ threatened  not,  but 'committed  him-    vio^'ix^Vl 

24  j^^"  to  him  that  ^judgeth  'righteously:  who  his  own  self"    ^z^^' 

7,  10.  la ;  X  Tim.  i.  s,  etc.         h  x  Cor.  x.  13  :  a  Tim.  iii   11.  i  Phil.  ii.  27 ;  Prov.  xv.  13.         /fc  Job  xxviii.  22,  xkx.  8. 

/  Mat.  xxvi.  67  ;  Mk.  xiv.  65  ;  i  Cor.  iv.  \i  \  2  Cor.  xii.  7.  mMat.  x  22,  xxiv.  13  :  Mk.  xiii.  13 ;  Rom.  xii.  la ; 

X  Cor,  xiii.  7  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  xo,  xa ;  Heb.  x.  31,  xii.  a,  3.  7  ;  Ja«.  L  la,  v.  it.         n  See  rcf».  at  ver.  15.  o  bee  refs.  at  ver.  9. 

/Cf.  a  Mace.  ii.  a8.  g  Mk.  xvi.  ao;  i  Tun.  v.  10,  a4  ;  Job  xxxi.  7.  r  Rom.  iv.  xa  ;  a  Cor.  xii.  18. 

*  Jo.  viii.  34 ;  a  Cor.  xi.  7  :  Ja».  v.  X5 ;  i  Jo.  lii.  4»  8, 9.  /  Sjee  refs.  at  ver.  x.  »  Mai.  i.  18  ;  Lu.  xvii.  18 ;  Acts 

▼iii.  ^ :  Rom.  vii.  xo ;  Rev.  xiv.  5.  v  Jo.  ix.  a8  ;  AcU  xxiii.  4  ;  x  Cor.  iv.  la.  w  Acts  iv.  17. .         jrMat  v.  25. 

y  bee  reft,  at  ch.  I  X7.  *  Lu.  xxiii.  41 ;  x  Cor.  xv.  34  ;  i  Thes.  ii.  xo ;  Til.  ii.  xa. 

1  submit  yourselves.    /?.  V.  gives  be  in  subjection 

•  literally^  in  •  or,  considerate  *  or,  perverse  •  acceptable 

•  on  account  of  ike  consciousness  of  God        '  pains  ®  credit 

•  if,  when  ye  do  wrong,  and  are  buflFeted        '*  shall  take  ^^  omit  even 
"  you                       "  when  suffering              "  left  it  i»  or,  himself 
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*bare'*  our  sins  in  his  own  body  "on"  the  *tree,  that  we  «P«^..'>  «8: 

'  '  '      Isa  Iiii.ix,ia. 

being     dead"  to  sins,  should  live  unto  ''righteousness:  by  *^<^^y-3°* 
25  whose  '  stripes  "  ye  were  healed 

astray ; "  but  are  now  ^  returned  "  unto  the  '  Shepherd  and 
*  Bishop  "  of  your  souls. 


i/Rom.  vL  a.  XI ;  Gal  ii.  19. 
Zech.  xili.  7 ;  Mat.  zxvi.  31. 


'  39: 

For  ye  were  as  sheep  going  ^§*1;,*"^3.^ 

11;  Gal.  ii.  19 
(for  idea  and 
oon>truc- 
tionX 
/^  Ja  z.  II,  14 ;  Heb.  xiii.  ao; 


€  I^a.  llii.  ao.  /I«a.  zlv.  aa :  Joel  ii.  19. 

A  Act«  XX.  a8 ;  Phil.  i.  i ;  x  Tim.  ilL  a ;  Tit.  i.  7. 


^^  <?r,  with  the  margin  of  R,  K,  carried  up 

^'  or,  as  A.  V.  and  R.  V,  in  marj^in,  to 

••  or,  with  the  margin  of  R.  K,  bruise 

**  or,  as  R,  V.,  ye  were  going  astray  like  sheep 

*•  OTf  Overseer,  as  R.  V,  in  margin 


*'  his  body 
*•  or,  with  R.  K,  having  died 

■•  or,  ye  did  turn  yourselves 


The  household  is  next  dealt  with  as  an  institu- 
tion obviously  included  under  the  *  every  ordinance 
of  man '  (ver.  13).  And  in  the  house  the  duty  of 
servants  is  first  declared.  The  bond-servant 
formed  an  extremely  numerous  class  both  in 
Greek  and  in  Roman  society.  Rich  citizens  pos- 
sessed slaves  sometimes  by  the  thousand.  Pliny 
tells  us,  for  example,  of  a  single  proprietor, 
Claudius  Isidorus,  leaving  by  will  upwards  of 
four  thousand  slaves  (Nat,  hist,  xxxiii.  47). 
They  occupied  a  position  of  the  most  miserable 
helplessness.  Of  himself  the  slave  had  nothing, 
and  was  nothing.  In  the  eye  of  the  law  he  had 
no  rights.  Varro,  'the  most  learned  of  the 
Romans,'  in  a  treatise  written  only  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  before  the  Christian  era,  gives  a 
classification  of  'implements,'  and  first  among 
these  appears  the  slave  {De  Re  Rustica,  i.  17). 
Aristotle  defines  the  slave  as  a  '  live  chattel ' 
{Pol,  i.  4).  In  his  case  there  could  be  no  such 
thing  as  relationships.  Not  till  Constantine's 
time  did  the  law  begin  to  recognise  marriage  and 
family  rights  among  this  class.  His  master's 
power  over  him  was  absolute.  No  punishment — 
the  scourge,  mutilation,  crucifixion,  expo^^ure  to 
wild  beasts — was  too  much  for  him.  Not  till 
Hadrian's  time  was  the  power  of  life  and  death 
taken  from  the  master.  Though  there  is  ample 
reason  to  believe  that  often  personal  kindliness 
secured  fbr  the  slave  what  the  law  denied  him, 
history  has  many  a  page  dark  with  the  record  of 
the  cruel  woes  and  tragic  wrongs  of  the  slave.  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  when  Christianity 
entered  with  its  Gospel  of  freedom  and  its  abolition 
of  all  distinctions  between  bond  and  free  in  Christ, 
and  made  numerous  converts,  as  we  know  it  did, 
from  this  class,  questions  both  grave  and  numerous 
arose  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Christianized  slave 
to  the  heatlien  master  and  the  heathen  law. 
Hence  the  distinct  place  given  to  the  slave  in 
Peter's  counsels.  Hence,  too,  the  large  space 
given  by  Paul  to  the  slave's  matters,  not  onlv  in 
the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  but  in  important  sections 
of  other  Epistles  {e,g,  I  Cor.  vii.  20-24,  *ii-  ^3  J 
Gal.  iii.  28;  Kph.  vi.  5-8;  Col.  iii.  11,22-25; 
I  Tim.  vi.  I.  2;  Tit.  il  9,  10)  addressed  to  very 
different  parties. 

Ver.  10.  Servants,  submit  younelves  to  your 
masters.  The  term  for  '  servants  '  here  is  different 
firom  the  one  by  which  Paul  so  frequently  expresses 
the  idea  of  the  bond-servant.  It  occurs  only 
thrice  again  in  the  N.  T.,  once  in  Paul's  writings 
(Rom.  xiv.  4),  and  twice  in  Luke's  (Gospel, 
xvi.    13;  Acts  X.  7).     It  means,  literally,  'one 


belonging  to  one's  house,'  'a  domestic,'  and  in 
Acts  X.  7  it  is  translated  by  our  A  V.  '  household 
servant.  In  the  best  period  of  classical  literature 
{e,g.  Herod,  viii.  io6 ;  Soph.  Track,  894),  as  also  at 
least  occasionally  in  the  Apocrypha  (Sirach  iv.  30^ 
vi.  11),  it  is  applied  not  unfrequently  to  all  the 
inmates  of  one's  house,  or  to  the  '  family '  in  the 
present  sense.  Hence  some  suppose  that  in  the 
present  passage  it  includes  all  domestics,  bond  and 
free.  Others  (Steiger,  etc.)  think  it  is  selected  in 
order  to  cover  the  class  of  freedmen  who  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  earliest  converts.  But  as 
the  more  usual  sense  of  the  word  is  that  of  ' slave,' 
as  it  has  that  meaning  in  such  passages  of  the  LXX. 
and  the  Apocrypha  as  Ex.  xxi.  27,  Prov.  xvii.  2, 
Ecclus.  x.  25,  and  as  that  idea  is  certainly  most 
gennane  to  the  context  here,  it  is  generally  taken 
to  denote  bond-servants  in  the  present  passage. 
Peter  selects  it  probably  with  a  conciliatory 
purpose,  as  a  more  courteous  term  than  the 
common  one.  It  presents  the  slave  in  closer 
relation  to  the  family,  and  so  conveys  a  softened 
view  of  his  position.  The  phrase  *  submit  your- 
selves,'or  'make  yourselves  subject,' is  really  in 
the  participle  form,  'submitting  yourselves' and 
is  connected,  therefore,  either  with  the  *  honour 
all  men'  of  ver.  17  (Alford,  de  Wette,  etc.), 
with  the  general  injunction  of  vers.  Ii,  12,  or, 
most  naturally,  with  the  'submit  yourselves'  of 
ver.  13.  The  slave's  duty  is  thus  given  as  an 
integral  section  of  the  great  law  of  subjection  to 
'every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake.' 
The  word  used  for  *  masters '  conveys  the  idea  of 
absolute  power.  It  is  used  in  the  present  applica- 
tion elsewhere  only  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (see 
refs.).  It  repeatedly  occurs  as  a  Divine  title, 
*  Lord '  ( Luke  ii.  29  ;  Acts  iv.  24 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  i  ; 
Jude  4;  Rev.  vi.  10).— in  all  fear.  Statement 
of  the  spirit  or  temper  in  which  the  subjection  is 
to  be  made  good;  Is  the  *  fear  *  which  is  here 
intended  fear  towards  God  or  towards  man  ?  On 
the  ground  that  Peter  afterwards  (iii.  6,  14)  warns 
against  the  fear  of  man,  that  Paul  (Col.  iii.  22) 
appends  the  definition  *  fearing  the  Lord '  to 
similar  counsels  to  servants,  and  that  the  term 
occurs  at  times  without  any  explanatory  addition 
in  the  sense  of  religious  fear  (i.  17),  some  good 
interpreters  (Weiss,  Dr.  John  Brown,  etc.)  take 
the  idea  here  to  be  =  give  this  submission  in  a 
pious  spirit,  in  reverential  awe  of  God.  But  the 
next  clause  seems  to  define  the  fear  here  under 
the  other  aspect,  as  the  feeling  proper  to  the 
position  of  subjection,  even  under  trying  circum- 
stances.   It  means,  therefore,  careful  solicitude  to 
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give  faithful  service,  *  shrinking  from  transgressing 
the  master's  will '  (Huther).  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  use  of  the  stronger  phrase,  *with  fear  and 
trembling,'  in  the  Pauline  parallel  (Kph.  vi.  5), 
which  (as  also  in  I  Cor.  ii.  3  ;  2  Cor.  vii.  15,  and 
even  Phil.  ii.  15)  appears  to  express  the  broad  idea 
of  watchful,  nervous  anxiety  to  do  what  is  right. — 
not  only  to  the  good  and  gentle,  but  alio  to  the 
ttoward.  The  *  fear '  has  l)een  put  absolutely,  *  of  I 
fear,' as  extending  to  everything  which  can  make 
demands  upon  the  servant's  loyalty  and  patience. 
The  same  is  now  required  in  reference  to  cases 
where  it  is  subjected  to  the  most  painful  strain. 
It  is  not  to  be  affected  by  the  harshness  of  the 
yi>ke,  but  is  due  equally  to  two  very  different 
types  of  master.  The  one  type  is  described  by 
two  adjectives,  which  are  represented  fairly  well 
by  the  *good  and  gentle'  of  the  A.  V.  The 
second  of  these,  however,  means  more  than  simply 
'gentle.'  Adjective  and  noun  are  of  somewnal 
limited  occurrence  in  the  N.  T.,  and  are  variously 
rendered  by  our  A.  V.,  e,g,  gentleneas,  gentle, 
here  and  in  2  Cor.  x.  I ;  Tit.  iii.  2  ;  las.  iii.  17 ; 
clemency^  Acts  xxiv.  4  ;  moderation^  Phil.  iv.  5  ; 
patient^  I  Tim.  iii.  3.  It  expresses  tlie  disposition 
which  lets  equity  temper  justice,  is  careful  not  to 
press  rights  of  law  to  the  extreme  of  moral  wrongs, 
and  shrinks  from  rigorously  exacting  under  all 
circumstances  its  legal  due.  ^  It  might  be  rendered 
'considerate,'  or  'forbearing.'  Wycliffe  gives 
miJd ;  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Genevan, 
courteous  ;  the  Rhemish,  tnodest.  The  other  type 
is  described  by  an  adjective,  which  means  literally 
crooked,  ttvisting- {in  which  sense  it  is  applied,  e,^., 
to  the  river  Mseander  in  jI^o//.  Rhod.  4,  1541), 
and  then  ethically  what  is  not  straightforward. 
Besides  the  present  passage,  it  occurs  only  thrice 
in  the  N.  T., — in  Luke  iii.  5;  Phil.  ii.  15  (in 
which  cases  the  A.  V.  gives  crooked) ;  and  Acts 
ii.  40  (where  the  A.  V.  has  untoward).  So  here 
it  means  not  exactly  capricious  (as  Luther  puts  it) 
or  wayuHird  (the  Rhemish),  or  even  froward  (as 
both  the  A.  V.  and  the  R.  V.  give  it  after 
Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Genevan),  but 
'  harsh  '  or  '  perverse,'  the  disposition  that  lacks 
the  reasonable  and  considerate,  and  makes  a 
tortuous  use  of  the  lawful.  In  ecclesiastical 
Greek  it  is  used  to  denote  the  Evil  One. 

Ver.  19.  For  this  is  acceptable.  The  '  this ' 
refers  to  the  case  immediately  to  be  stated.  The 
Greek  for  *  acceptable '  here  is  the  usual  word  for 
'grace.*  Hence  some  take  the  sense  to  l>e=it  is 
a  work  of  grace,  or  a  gift  of  grace  (Steiger, 
Schott) ;  others,  =  it  is  a  sign  of  grace,  a  proof  that 
you  are  Christians  indeed  (Wiesinger) ;  others,  = 
It  conciliates  or  wins  grace  for  you  ;  Roman 
Catholic  theologians  using  it  in  support  of  their 
theory  of  works  of  supererogation.  In  the  present 
passage,  however,  it  is  evidently  used  in  the  non- 
theological  sense.  We  have  to  choose,  therefore, 
between  three  ideas,  that  of  gracious  or  attractive 
(as  in  Luke  iv.  22 ;  Col.  iv.  6),  that  of  favour^ 
i.e.  securing  favour  with  one  (so  Huther),  or  that 
of  thankzvorthy^  as  the  A.  V.  puts  it,  or  better, 
'acceptable,'  as  the  R.  V.  gives  it  in  harmony 
with  the  repetition  of  the  word  in  (he  end  of 
ver.  20.  Though  the  second  of  these  can  plead 
the  analogy  of  the  O.  T.  phrase,  *  find  favour,  or 
grace  with  one'  (Gen.  vi.  8,  xviii.  3,  xxx.  27, 
etc.),  and  its  N.  T.  application  (Luke  i.  30, 
ii.  52 ;  Acts  ii.  47),  the  third  is  on  the  whole  the 
best,  as  most  accordant  with  both  the  idea  and 


the  terms  of  Christ's  own  declaration  in  Luke 
vi.  32,  which  Peter  seems  here  to  have  in  mind. 
For  the  present,  too,  the  statement  is  given 
generally,  such  endurance  being  presented  as  a 
thing  acceptable  in  itself,  and  the  |)erson  (whether 
God  or  the  master)  being  left  unnamed. — if  on 
aooonnt  of  (his)  oonsdousness  of  God  one 
endureth  pains  while  saifering  wrongfally. 
Endurance,  therefore,  is  not  of  itself  a  *  thank- 
worthy '  thing.  In  the  case  of  any  one,  slave  or 
other,  it  is  so  only  if  it  is  endurance  of  wiong, 
and  only  if  it  is  animated  by  one's  sense  of  his 
relation  to  God,  not  if  it  is  due  to  prudential 
considerations  or  of  the  nature  of  a  sullen,  stoical 
accommodation  to  the  inevitable.  'ITie  motive 
which  gives  nobility  to  endurance  is  put  in  the 
foreground.  By  this  '  consciousness  ot  God '  is 
meant  neither  exactly  the  'conscience  toward 
God '  of  the  A.  V.  and  R.  V. ,  nor  *  conscientious- 
ness before  God,'  far  less  *  the  consciousness 
which  God  has  of  us'  (as  some  strangely  put  it), 
but  that  consciousness  which  we  have  of  God, 
which  at  once  inspires  the  sense  of  duty  and 
elevates  the  idea  of  duty.  Though  the  Greek 
word  is  always  translated  'conscience'  in  the 
A.  v.,  it  cannot  be  said  ever  to  have  in  the  Bible 
precbely  the  sense  which  is  attached  to  it  in 
modem  philosophical  systems.  Neither  can  it  be 
said  to  convey  even  in  the  Pauline  writings  quite 
the  same  idea  as  in  the  language  of  the  Stoics, 
although  it  is  possible  that  Paul  may  have  been 
familiar  with  the  ethical  phraseology  of  that 
school  (see  Lightfoot's  Essay  on  St.  Paul  and 
Seneca  in  his  Comm.  on  Philippians).  Not 
unfrequently,  however,  it  covers  much  the  same 
conception  as  the  'conscience'  of  our  current 
popular  speech.  The  idea  at  its  root  is  know- 
ledge,— knowledge  specially  of  the  moral  quality 
of  our  own  acts.  It  is  the  '  understanding 
applied  to  the  distinction  of  good  and  evil,  as 
reason  is  the  same  applied  to  the  distinction  of 
truth  and  falsehood'  (see  Godet  on  Rom.  ii.  15). 
Though  it  occurs  often  in  the  writings  of  Paul, 
repeatedly  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
thrice  in  Peter  (here  and  iii.  16,  21),  it  is  never 
found  in  the  Gospels,  except  in  the  dubious 
section  John  viii.  9.  The  Old  Testament  ex- 
pressed a  similar  idea  by  a  different  term,  namely 
the  '  heart.'  Hence  this  word  occurs  only  once  in 
the  LXX.,  viz.  in  Eccles.  x.  20,  and  there  it  has 
a  sense  only  approaching  that  of  the  moral 
consciousness,  namely,  that  of  the  'c^uiet  inner 
region  of  one's  thoughts.'  As  this  is  put 
emphatically  first,  another  quality  of  acceptable 
endurance  is  equally  emphasized  by  the  *  wrong- 
fully' (the  only  instance  of  the  adverb  in  the 
N.  T.)  which  closes  the  sentence.  The  'grief' 
of  the  A.  V.  should  be  griefs^  grievances,  or 
pains.  It  carries  us  back  to  the  '  pained '  of  i.  6, 
and  points  to  objective  external  inflictions.  It 
is  the  phrase  used  in  Isa.  liii.  4.  The  verb 
'endure'  here  (which  occurs  only  twice  again  in 
the  N.  T.,  I  Cor.  x.  13;  2  Tim.  iii.  11)  means 
to  bear  up  against,  and  expresses  perhaps  the 
effort  required  to  withstand  the  natural  impulse  to 
rise  against  injustice. 

Ver.  20.  For  what  glory  is  it  (or,  what  kind  of 
glory  is  it).  This  particular  term  for  'glory,' 
with  the  general  sense  of  credit,  though  of  very 
frequent  use  in  the  Classics,  occurs  only  this  once 
in  the  N.  T. — if,  when  ye  do  wrong  and  are 
bnifeted,  ye  shall  take  it  patiently.     Peter  has 
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more  in  view  here  than  the  criminars  stolid 
endurance  of  a  punishment  which  he  cannot 
escape  (so  de  Wette).  He  means  that  even 
patient  endurance,  if  it  is  the  endurance  of  what  is 
deserved,  can  bring  no  credit  to  one.  It  is  ihe 
simple  discharge  of  a  duty  that  is  matter  oi  course 
(Matt.  V.  47).  The  *ye  shall  take  it  patiently,* 
therefore,  of  the  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  correctly  con- 
veys the  idea.  The  two  phrases,  'do  wrong* 
and  '  are  buffeted,*  express  things  in  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect.  The  latter  verb  is  peculiar 
to  the  N.  T.  and  ecclesiastical  Greek.  It  is  not 
found  even  in  the  LXX.  It  is  peculiarly  apt 
here,  where  the  treatment  of  slaves  is  in  question. 
It  refers  literally  to  blows  with  the  hand,  'the 
punishment,  and  a  prompt  one,  inflicted  upon 
slaves*  (Bengel). — but  if,  when  ye  do  well  and 
suffer,  ye  shall  take  it  patiently,  this  is  accept- 
able with  Gkxl.  The  A.  V.,  along  with  various 
other  Versions,  erroneously  drops  the  future, 
*  shall  ia\iQ  it,*  here.  The  *  well-doing'  intended 
here  seems  to  be  the  patient,  dutiful  behaviour  ok 
the  slave,  although  the  verb  properly  expresses 
the  doing  of  good  to  one,  or  benefitmg  one.  Some 
editors  insert  '  for '  before  *  this  is  acceptable  ;  * 
in  which  case  we  should  have  to  fill  up  the  state- 
ment thus  :  *  This  is  truly  a  credit  to  you,  for  this 
is  acceptable  in  God*s  sight* — As  the  ruthless 
system  of  slavery  reacted  u^xjn  ancient  society  in 
forms  so  terrible  that  it  became  a  proverb  with 
the  Romans,  '  As  many  slaves,  so  many  enemies,* 
so  the  risk  of  a  fatal  breach  between  Christianized 
slaves  and  heathen  masters  was  one  of  the  gravest 
perils  which  had  to  be  faced.  The  new  faiih 
excited  so  many  questions  in  the  slave's  breast, 

Suestions  as  to  his  personal  rights  and  dignity, 
le  extent  to  which  he  was  called  to  be  a  sufferer 
of  wrong,  the  possibility  of  serving  such  masters 
with  a  pure  conscience,  questions  fitted  to  excite 
the  revolutionary  spirit,  that  his  case  was  the  case 
in  which  it  was  at  once  least  easy  and  most 
necessary  to  plant  deep  the  conviction  of  the 
paramount  Christian  obligation  of  submission  for 
the  Lord's  sake.  Hence  Peter  cannot  vet  quit 
this  matter,  but  will  carry  it  up  to  still  higher 
reasons,  to  those  found  in  the  idea  of  the  Christian 
calling  and  in  Christ's  own  example.  He  gives 
no  hint  that  the  slave  should  break  with  his 
bondage.  Neither  does  he  give  him  over  to 
political  impotence  or  social  helplessness.  He 
sets  before  him  principles  on  which  he  is  to  quit 
himself  like  a  Christian,  abiding  in  his  calling, 
principles  which  also  were  to  work  like  solvents 
on  the  system  itself,  and  gradually  to  secure  its 
extinction  without  revolution.  *  Nothing  indeed 
marks  the  Divine  character  of  the  Gospel  more 
than  its  perfect  freedom  from  any  appeal  to  the 
spirit  of  political  revolution.  The  Founder  of 
Christianity  and  His  apostles  were  surrounded  by 
everything  which  could  tempt  human  reformers  to 
enter  on  revolutionary  courses.  .  .  .  Nevertheless 
our  Lord  and  His  apostles  said  not  a  word  against 
the  powers  and  institutions  of  that  evil  world. 
Their  attitude  towards  them  all  was  that  of  deep 
spiritual  hostility,  and  of  entire  political  sub- 
mission* (see  Goldwin  Smith,  /^oes  the  Bible 
sanction  American  Slavery^  p.  55, — a  brief  but 
invaluable  discussion). 

Ver.  21.  For  unto  this  were  ye  called.  Patient 
endurance  of  undeserved  su^ering  should  be 
deemed  no  strange  thing  (cf.  iv.  12).  Painiul  as 
it  was,  it  was  involved  in  their  Christian  vocation. 


In  being  called  by  God  to  the  grace  of  Christ, 
they  were  called  to  take  up  His  cross  (Matt.  x.  38, 
xvi.  24,  etc. ).  The  fact  appeals  with  special  force 
to  slaves ;  for  He  Himself  *  took  upon  Him  the 
form  of  a  servant  *  (Phil.  ii.  7).  For  the  turn  of 
expression  here,  cf.  Col.  iii.  15  ;  i  Thess.  iii.  3 ; 
2  Thess.  ii.  14.  The  A.  V.  needlessly  inserts 
even^  as  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Bishops' 
Bible  introduce  a  verily  which  is  not  in  the  text. 
— because  Christ  also  suffered  for  you.  The 
best  authorities  give  the  second  person  here 
instead  of  the  'for  us'  of  the  Received  Text. 
The  phrase  means  here,  too,  not  '  in  your  stead,* 
but  *in  your  behalf,*  or  *for  your  good.'  The 
idea  is  that  the  servant  cannot  expect  to  be  greater 
than  the  Master.  They  do  not  stand  alone  in 
suffering.  They  are  only  called  to  endure  as 
Christ  endured.  He  suffered,  and  that,  too,  not 
on  His  own  account,  but  in  their  cause  and  for 
their  benefit.— to  you  leaving  behind  (Him)  an 
example.  The  pronoun  (which  again  should  be 
*yoUy  not  *us')  is  put  with  a  strange  prominence 
first,  taking  up  the  immediately  preceding  '  for 
you,*  and  applying  the  fact  most  emphatically  to 
these  bond-servants.  The  'leaving  behind  is 
expressed  by  a  verb  which  is  found  nowhere  else 
in  the  N.  T.,  but  which  occurs  in  reference  to 
death  in  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Judith  (viii.  7). 
The  idta  of  an  example  is  conveyed  by  a  term, 
of  which  this  is  the  one  N.  T.  instance,  and 
which  denotes  properly  the  sketch  given  to 
students  of  art  to  copy,  or  trace  over  and  fill  in, 
or  the  head-lines  containing  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  which  were  set  for  children  who  were 
learning  writing.  The  idea  of  an  example  is 
expressed  by  different  terms  in  John  xiii.  15 
(where  it  =  sign,  or  pattern),  and  2  lliess.  iii.  9 
(where  it  =  type ;  cf.  also  I  Cor.  x.  ii).  The 
object  of  this  bequest  is  next  stated, — in  order 
that  ye  might  follow ;  or,  follow  closely^  as  the 
verb  strictly  means,  which  occurs  again  in 
Mark  xvi.  20  ;  I  Tim.  v.  lo,  24  (in  this  last  verse 
pointing  to  the  closeness  with  which  some  men's 
sins  pursue  them  to  judgment). — his  steps,  on  foot- 
prints. Compare  also  Rom.  iv.  12,  2  Cor.  xiL  18, 
the  only  other  occurrences  in  the  N.  T.  The 
change  of  figure  from  a  teacher  setting  a  copy  to  be 
imitated,  to  a  guide  making  a  track  to  be  intently 
kept  by  those  coming  after  him,  is  to  be  noticed. 
Huther  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  except  in 
1  John  ii.  6  (where  the  idea  is  more  general),  it  is 
with  particular  reference  to  *  His  self-abasement 
in  suffering  and  death*  that  the  N.  T.  presents 
Christ  as  an  example,  e,g,  John  xiii.  15,  xv.  12; 
Phil.  ii.  5  ;  Heb.  xii.  2  ;  I  John  iii.  16. 

Ver.  22.  who  did  no  sin,  neither  was 
gnOe  found  in  his  mouth.  Of  all  the  apostles, 
Peter,  with  the  single  exception  of  John, 
had  known  the  Christ  of  history  most  inti- 
mately, and  had  seen  Him  in  the  circumstances, 
both  public  and  private,  most  certain  to  betray 
the  smfulness  of  common  human  nature,  had 
such  been  latent  in  Him.  Peter  had  felt,  too, 
not  less  strongly  than  others,  how  the  type 
of  holiness  which  Christ  taught  conflicted  with 
his  own  traditional  Jewish  notion  of  a  holiness 
bound  up  with  the  rigid  observance  of  Sabbath 
laws  and  ceremonial  rules  of  life.  But  with  what 
quiet  strength  of  fixed  conviction  does  he  proclaim 
Christ's  blamelessness !  Nor  can  Peter*s  con- 
fession of  that  sinlessness,  as  he  lingers  over  it  in 
this  section,  be  said  to  come  behind  either  Paul's 
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•  who  knew  no  sin  *  (2  Cor.  v.  21),  or  John's  *  in 
Him  is  no  sin'  (i  John  iii.  5).  It  is  the  affirma- 
tion of  a  freedom  not  only  from  open  but  also 
from  hidden  sin,  a  sinlessness  not  in  deed  only, 
but  also  ill  word,  and  indeed  (as  the  *  guile' 
implies,  on  which  see  also  at  ii.  l)  in  thought. 
The  language,  as  Bengel  suggests,  is  peculiarly 
pertinent  to  the  case  of  slaves  with  their  strong 
temptations  to  practise  deception.  The  choice  of 
the  verb  'was  found'  or  *  was  discovered*  (see  also 
on  i.  7)  is  in  harmony  with  the  idea  of  a  sinless- 
ne-vs  which  had  stood  the  test  of  suspicious  lifting 
and  scrutiny.  The  statement  is  given,  too,  with 
the  direct  and  positive  force  of  simple  historical 
tenses,  which  may  imply  (as  Alford  puts  it)  that 
in  no  instance  did  He  ever  do  the  wrung  deed,  or 
say  the  guileful  word.  All  this,  however,  is  in 
the  form  not  of  words  of  Peter's  own,  but  of  a 
reproduction  (taken  exactly  from  the  LXX.,  only 
that  'sin'  appears  here,  while  *  iniquity*  or 
'lawlessness  appears  there)  of  the  great  pro- 
phetic picture  of  Jehovah's  servant  in  Isaiah  (liii.  9). 
Ver.  23.  who,  when  reviled,  reviled  not 
again ;  when  iniBrering,  threatened  not.  Peter 
continues  to  speak  partly  under  the  influence  of 
Isaiah's  description  (liii.  7  seems  clearly  in  his 
mind,  although  he  no  longer  reproduces  the  very 
wordsX  and  partly  under  that  of  personal  recollec- 
tion of  what  he  had  seen  in  Christ.  The  tenses 
change  now  from  the  simple  historical  past  to 
imperfects  expressive  of  sustained  action.  Most 
interpreters  notice  the  climax  from  the  reviling^ 
or  injury  by  word,  to  the  more  positive  sufferings 
and  from  the  abstinence  from  returning  reviling 
in  kiftd  (the  verb  *  reviled  not  again '  is  another 
word  peculiar  to  Peter)  to  abstinence  even  from 
threats  of  retaliation  where  actual  retaliation  was 
impossible.  The  sentence,  therefore,  exhibits 
Christ's  example  in  suffering  in  its  quality  of 
silence  and  patience,  as  the  former  verse  dealt 
with  the  Quality  of  innocence. -> but  left  it  to 
him  that  jndgeth  righteouBly.  I'he  Rhemish 
Version,  iollowing  the  singular  reading  of  the 
Vulgate,  renders  'to  him  that  judgeth  him 
unjustly s^  as  if  Pilate  were  the  judge  in  view. 
Here,  as  in  i.  17,  God  the  Father's  prerogative 
•  of  judgment '  is  introduced.  There  the  impaitial 
righteousness  of  His  judgment  was  a  reason  for 
a  walk  in  godly  fear.  Here  it  is  the  ground  of 
assurance  for  the  innocent  sufferer.  What  is  it, 
however,  that  Christ  is  said  to  have  committed  to 
this  Righteous  Judge?  Many  interpreters  {e,g. 
"Winer,  de  Wette,  etc.)  and  Versions  (including 
Wycliffe,  the  Rhemish,  and  both  the  A.  V.  and 
the  R.  V.  in  the  text)  supply  himself  z&  the  object 
of  the  committal.  This,  however,  is  to  give  the 
active  verb  a  reflexive  lorce  ;  of  which  there  is 
no  example  in  the  case  of  this  verb,  Mark  iv.  24, 
which  is  appealed  to,  not  being  really  in  point. 
Hence  others  make  it  =  committed  \{\^  judgment^ 
or  his  cause  (so  Gerhard,  Calvin,  Bcza,  the 
Syriac,  Tyndale,  ami  the  margin  of  both  the 
A.  V.  and  the  R.  V. ),  or  his  punishment  (the 
Genevan),  or  his  vengeance  (Cranmer).  The 
unnamed  object,  however,  should  naturally  be 
supplied  from  the  things  dealt  with  in  the 
immediate  context.  These  are  clearly  the  wrongs 
patiently  endured  by  Christ.  With  Luther, 
therefore,  etc.,  we  may  best  render  it  indefinitely 
'left  it,' understanding  the  * /V  to  refer  to  the 
subjection  to  reviling  and  sufferiug'yx&y,  mentioned. 
This    is    better    than    (with    Alford)    to    make 


it  =  committe<1  YV»revilers^nA  injurers;  although 
we  might  thus  secure  an  allusion  to  Christ's 
prayer  in  behalf  of  His  enemies  (Luke  xxiii.  34). 
Ver.  24.  who  himaelf  bore  our  sins  in  his 
body  on  the  tree,  or,  as  in  margin  of  the  R.  V., 
carried  up  .  .  .  to  the  tree.  From  Christ's  fellow- 
ship with  us  in  suffering,  and  from  His  innocence 
and  patience  as  a  Sufferer,  we  are  now  led  up  to 
the  crowning  glory  of  the  example  which  He  has 
left  of  an  endurance  not  for  wrong-doing,  but  for 
well-doing.  What  He  endured  was  not  only 
without  personal  cause  or  personal  demerit  on 
His  own  side,  but  in  the  cause  and  for  the 
demerit  of  others.  The  vicariousness  of  His 
sufferings  adds  to  His  example  a  power  and 
grandeur  higher  still  than  it  receives  from  the 
qualities  already  instanced  in  it.  So  far,  there- 
fore,  as  vie  irious  suffering  is  a  possibility  to  us, 
this  new  statement  applies  to  the  example  which 
we  are  to  study  in  Christ.  It  is  clear,  however, 
tliat  in  taking  up  here  the  idea  of  suffering  *  in 
your  behalj  with  which  he  had  started,  and 
showing  what  that  involved,  Peter  speedily 
cai^ies  us  beyond  the  idea  of  example,  and 
into  a  region  in  which  Christ  stands  alone  as  a 
Sufferer.  He  places  us  now  before  the  Cross 
itself,  and  in  words  each  of  which  is  of  utmost 
value,  touches  upon  the  great  mystery  of  the 
relation  in  which  Christ's  sufferings  stand  to 
our  sins.  The  phrase  '  to  the  tree  '  points  us  at 
once  to  the  climax  of  His  vicarious  suffering.  His 
death  upon  the  Cross.  In  designating  the  Cross 
'  the  /r«,'  Peter  is  supposed  by  some  {^e.g.  Bengel) 
to  have  selected  a  term  which  would  appeal  with 
peculiar  force  to  slaves^  their  class  being  familiar 
with  punishment  by  the  tree  in  various  forms,  the 
cross,  the  fork,  etc.  Peter,  however,  uses  the 
same  term  in  Acts  v.  30,  x.  39,  where  there  is  no 
such  reference  to  slaves.  So  here  he  adopts  it 
simply  as  it  had  been  suggested  by  such  Old 
Testament  passages  as  Deut.  xxi.  22.  It  is 
probable,  too,  that  he  has  in  view  those  ideas  of 
criminality  and  shame^  and  the  position  of  one 
under  the  curse  of  the  law,  with  which  the  word 
is  associated  in  the  Old  Testament  passage.  The 
same  great  Passional'  of  Isaiah  (si>ecially  liii. 
4,  II,  12)  is  also  manifestly  in  Peter's  mind,  some 
of  its  characteristic  terms,  as  rendered  by  the 
LXX.,  reappearing  here.  No  interpretation, 
therefore,  can  be  just  which  fails  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  prophetic  basis  of  the  statement.  How, 
then,  is  the  central  phrase  '  bare  our  sins  '  to  be 
understood  ?  The  verb  occurs  indeed  in  the 
New  Testament  (see  also  on  ver.  7)  in  the  simple 
sense  of  carrying  up^  or  bringing  uPy  as  e.g,  of 
Christ  bringiw^  Peter  and  James  and  John  up  to 
tlie  Mount  of  Transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii.  i),  of 
Christ  being  carried  up  into  heaven  (Luke  xxiv. 
51),  etc.  It  has  also  the  sense,  frequent  enough 
in  the  Classics,  of  sustaining.  Here,  however, 
its  accessories  shut  us  up  to  a  choice  between  two 
technical  meanings,  namely,  that  of  offering  up, 
and  that  of  bearing  punishment.  Hence  some 
(including  the  great  name  of  Luther)  take  the 
sense  to  be  '  made  an  offering  of  our  mus  on  the 
tree,'  or  *  brought  our  sins  as  an  offering  to  the 
tree.'  In  favour  of  this,  it  may  be  urged  that  the 
same  verb  has  already  been  used  in  this  sense  in 
ii.  5  (as  it  is  again  in  Heb.  yii.  27,  xiii.  15  ;  cf. 
also  J  as.  ii.  21),  and  that  there  is  a  distinct 
analogy  in  the  Old  Testament  formula  used  ol  the 
prierl  offering  on,  or  bringing  offerings  to,  the 
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altar  (Lev.  xiv.  20 ;  2  Chron.  xxiv.  16).  But 
there  are  fatal  objections  to  this  view,  as  e,g,  ti.e 
unexampled  conception  of  the  sins  being  them- 
selves the  offering ;  the  equally  unexampled 
description  of  the  Cross  as  an  altar  (notwith- 
standing Heb.  xiii.  10) ;  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
uton  but  before  the  altar  that  sacrificial  victims 
under  the  Old  Testament  were  put  to  death  ;  and 
the  difference  thus  created  between  Peter's  use 
and  Isaiah's  use  of  the  same  terms.  The  other 
sense,  viz.  that  of  bearing  the  cotisequences^  or 
paying  the  penalty^  of  sin,  is  supported  by  the 
weightie5it  considerations,  as  e,g,  the  fact  that  the 
verb  in  question  is  one  of  those  by  which  the 
Greek  Version  represents  the  Hebrew  verb, 
which  (when  it  has  'sin'  or  'iniquity*  as  its 
object)  means  to  bear  punishment  for  sin  (whether 
one's  own  or  that  of  others)  in  numerous  passages 
both  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  prophets  {e.g^ 
Lev.  xix.  17,  XX.  19,  xxiv.  15  ;  Num.  v.  31, 
xiv.  34  ;  Ezek.  iv.  5,  xiv.  10,  xvi.  58,  xxiii.  35) ; 
the  New  Testament  analogy  in  Heb.  ix.  28  ;  the 
harmony  with  what  is  said  of  the  Servant  01 
Jehovah  in  Isa.  liii.  The  addition  in  His  body 
brings  out  the  fact  that  this  endurance  of  the 
punishment  of  our  sins  was  discharged  by  Him,  not 
remotely  as  was  the  case  with  the  Israelite  under 
the  Law  who  brought  a  victim  distinct  from  himseli, 
but  directly  in  His  own  person.  The  phmse  to 
(or,  on  to,  not  on)  the  tree  is  not  inconsistent  with 
this  meaning.  It  gives  the  whole  sentence  the 
force  ot  a  picture  representing  Christ  with  our 
sins  upon  Him,  and  carrying  them  with  Him  on 
to  the  final  act  of  penal  endurance  on  the  Cross. 
The  statement,  therefore,  is  more  than  a  figure 
for  securing  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  means 
more  than  bearing  sin  sympathetically,  burdening 
one's  heart  with  the  sense  of  sin,  or  destroying 
the  power  of  sin  in  us.  It  involves  the  two  ideas 
of  sacrifice  and  substitution  ;  the  latter  having 
additional  point  ^iven  it  by  the  '  Himself  (or,  as 
our  £.  V.  puts  It,  *His  own  self),  which  is  set 
both  emphatically  first  and  in  antithetical  relation 
to  ^our  sins.'  It  can  scarcely  mean  less  than 
what   Weiss   recognises    when  he    says:  *It  is 

{>lain,  therefore,  that  in  consequence  of  Isa. 
iii.,  Peier  regards  this  sin-bearing  of  Christ  in 
behalf  of  sinners  as  the  means  whereby  sin  has 
been  removed  from  them,  and  by  which,  there- 
fore, the  stain  of  guilt  has  been  effaced '  {Bib, 
TheoL  i.  p.  233,  Eng.  Trans.).  It  gives  no 
theory,  however,  of  haiv  this  sin-bearing  carried 
such  efHcacy  with  it.— in  order  that  we,  having 
died  nnto  sins,  might  live  unto  righteonaneai. 
The  ransom,  from  the  necessity  of  ourselves 
bearing  the  consequences,  or  legal  liabilities  oi 
'  our  sins,  however,  is  not  an  end  to  itself.  It  is 
done  with  a  view  to  the  killing  of  the  practical 
power  of  sin  in  us,  and  to  our  leading  a  new  life. 
A  dt'Oth  unto  the  sins  which  He  bore  is  given  here 
as  the  position  into  which  we  were  brought  once 
for  all  by  Christ's  great  act  of  sin-bearing. 
Hence  the  use  of  the  historical  past  'having died.' 
The  idea  of  this  death,  though  it  is  expres-sed  by 
a  term  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament 
(which  some  wrongly  render  *  being  removed 
away  from'),  is  the  same  as  the  Pauline  idea 
(Rom.  vi.  2,  II).  And  through  this  death  comes 
the  new  life  which  is  dedicat^l  to  the  service  of 
•  righteousness  ; '  which  term  has  here,  of  course, 
not  the  theological  sense  of  justification  or  a 
Justified  state,   which  some  still  give  it,  but  the 


ethical  sense  wliich  it  has,  e.g.,  in  Rom.  vL  16, 
18,  19,  etc. — by  whose  brniBe  ye  were  healed. 
The  word  rendered  both  by  the  A.  V.  and  by  the 
R.  V.  *  stripes,'  occurs  only  this  once  in  the 
New  Testament.  In  the  original  it  is  a  collective 
singular,  and  means  properly  a  loeal,  the  bruise 
left  by  blows  or  by  the  scourge.  Hence  it  is 
thought  that  Peter  uses  it  with  reference  to  the 
slaveys  punishment.  He  takes  it,  however, 
simply  from  Isa.  liii.  5,  adopting  what  applies 
properly  only  to  the  effects  of  one  kind  of  punish- 
ment as  a  vivid  figure  of  Christ's  sufferings  as  a 
whole,  and  passing  at  the  same  time  naturally 
from  the  '  we '  and  *  our  *  to  the  direct  personal 
address 'ye,' which  so  distinguishes  the  Epistle. 
Bengel  calls  this  '  a  paradoxical  expression  oi  the 
apostle.'  It  gives  the  double  paradox  of  grace — 
healed  with  a  stripe,  and  healed  with  what  is 
laid  upon  another  than  the  patient  him<;elf.  The 
moral  sickness  of  sin  is  translated  into  the  health 
of  righteousness  by  the  pain  of  the  Sinless. 

Ver.  25.  For  ye  were  going  astray  as  sheep. 
Continuing  Isaiah's  strain,  Peter  adds  a  reason 
for  what  he  has  just  said  of  a  restoration  to 
righteousness,  or  soundness  of  life.  The  figure 
passes  from  that  of  sickness  into  that  of  error. 
As  the  better-sustained  reading  gives  the  participle 
in  the  masculine  (not  in  tne  neuter,  as  if 
qualiiying  the  'sheep'),  it  is  necessary  to  put  the 
comparison  otherwise  than  it  is  given  in  the 
A.  V.  The  readers  are  compared  simply  \a sheep, 
not  to  wandering  sheep.  That  is  to  say,  they  are 
said  themselves  to  have  been  once  wanderers, 
and  in  that  state  of  estrangement  from  (>od  to 
have  been  like  sheep,  —  helpless,  foolish,  and 
heedless.  Thus  the  figure  stands  in  Isa.  liii.  6, 
and  so  here  it  connects  itself  at  once  with  the 
subsequent  idea  of  retumim;  to  a  Bead.  The 
use  of  the  sheep  as  a  figure  oi  man  in  his  natural 
alienation  from  God  is  one  of  the  commonest  in 
the  Old  Testament  {e.g.  Num.  xxvii.  17; 
I  Kings  xxii.  17;  Ps.  cxix.  176;  Ezek.  xxxiv. 
5,  II).  So  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt  xviiL 
12,  13;  Luke  XV.  4,  etc.);  although  it  is  used 
also  as  a  figure  of  docility,  etc  Qohn  x.  4,  5, 
etc.). — But  ye  tnmed  yourselYes  now.  On  the 
ground  of  such  instances  as  Matt.  ix.  22,  x.  13, 
Mark  v.  30,  viii.  33,  John  xii.  /,o,  xxi.  20,  it 
seems  necessary  to  give  the  verb  the  middle  sense 
here,  although  it  mi^ht  seem  more  in  harmony 
with  the  context  to  render  it  'are  returned,' so 
as  to  bring  out  mure  clearly  what  had  been  done 
for  them.  It  is  in  the  past,  too,  as  referring  to 
the  definite  act  of  turning,  once  accomplished. 
He  to  whom  they  turned  is  Christ  (not  God  here), 
who  is  designated  both  the  Shepherd  of  their 
souls  and  the  Overserr  of  their  souls.  The  title 
'  Shepherd,*  indeed,  is  used  of  God  in  the  Old 
Testament  (Ps.  xxiii.  I  ;  Isa.  xl.  ii  ;  Ezek. 
xxxiv.  II,  12,  16).  But  it  is  also  applied  to 
Messiah  there  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  24),  while  in  the 
New  Testament  it  is  not  only  claimed  for  Himself 
by  Christ  (John  x.  ii),  but  is  given  to  Him  again 
by  Peter  (v.  4).  The  use  of  the  title  '  Bishop,' 
or,  as  it  timply  means  '  Overseer '  or  '  Guardian,' 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  like  '  Shepherd,'  it 
was  a  name  given  to  the  '  presidents  of  the 
churches,  who  were,  so  to  speak,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  One  Shepherd  and  Bishop,  the  Head 
ot  the  whole  Church'  (Huther),  or,  as  others 
suggest,  it  may  have  risen  from  such  Old 
Testament  usages  as  the  ascription  to  the  Lord 
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God   (in  Ezek.  xxxiv.  xi,   12)  of  the  action  of  of  tending,  protecting,  and  directing  it.     In  the 

'  seeking  out '  the  sheep ;  which  action  is  expressed  New  Testament,   too,   the  '  pastors '  in    Paul's 

by  the  verb  cognate  to  the  title.    The  two  designa-  enumeration  of  functionaries  in  the  Church  (Eph. 

tions  are  closely  akin.     The  early  Greeks  spoke  iv.    11)  are   'shepherds,'  and  the  cognate  verb 

of   their    princes    as    shipherds    of   the   people,  which  our  A.  V.  renders  '  feed '  in  such  passages 

transferring  the    name    not    from    the    pastoral  as  John  xxL  16,  Acts  xx.  28,  i  Pet.  v.  2,  has  the 

function  of  feeding  the  flock,  but  rather  from  that  wider  sense  of  'shepherding '  or  '  tending.' 


Chapter  IIL    1-7. 


The  Law  of  Christian  Order  in  the  Household^  as  applied  to  tlu  Relation  of 

Marriage. 

1  T    IKEWISE,*  ye  wives,  be  in  *  subjection*  to  your  own  *^j5*^'*' 
-L/     husbands;  that,  if  any  ^obey  not  the  word,'  they  also  ^^^f^'^^ 
may  ^  without  the  word  be  *^  won  *  by  the  '  conversation '  of  the  ^ch.\-v.%; 

2  wives  ;  while  they  -^  behold  *  your  ^  chaste  conversation  *  coupled  ^m«.'  xIh!^, 

3  with  fear  ;  whose  adorning,  let  it  not  be  that '  *  outward  adorn-  ^r^T^*^' 
ing  of  'plaiting  the  *hair,  and  of  wearing*  of  'gold,*  or  of    JJi^iJlVf' 

4  *•  putting  on  of  apparel  ;*•  but  let  it  *^  the  "hidden  ''man  of  f"Vco/: 
the  ^ heart,  in  that  which  is  'not  corruptible,"  even  the  orna-  phufiiL*^; 
ment  of  a  ''meek  and  'quiet  'spirit,  which  is  in  the  "sight  of  *&ref».'i 

5  God  of  great  price.  For  after  this  manner  in  the  old  time" /Ice refi'*t 
the  holy  women  also,  who  ''trusted"  in  God,  "'adorned  them-  ^ac^.xi.a; 

6  selves,  being  in  subjection  **  unto  their  own  husbands:  even"  Prov.*«x.3. 
as  Sarah  "^obeyed  Abraham,  calling  him  -^Lord:"  whose  aT?m.ul!7l 
'daughters  ye  are"  as  long  as"'  ye  *do  well,  and  are  not  •crrKx.«xv. 

7  afraid  with  any  ^amazement."    Likewise,'®  ye  husbands,  dwell**    's/ao. 
with  them  according  to  'knowledge,  giving  honour  unto  the    y^\yir>\ 
wife,  as  unto  the  weaker  ^  vessel,"  and  as  being  '  heirs  together  "  /  Aasiii  6, 
of  the  ^ grace  of  ^ life  ;  that  your  prayers  be  not  *  hindered.  cf^'K"'*" 

n  Rom  ii.  39 :  i  Cor.  xiv.  35.  o  Rom.  vii.  aa ;  a  Cor.  iv.  16 ;  Eph.  iii.  16.  ^  Ch.  i  aa ;  Rom.  ii.  15,  39 ; 

I  Cor.  iv.  5,  etc  q  See  refs.  at  ch.  i.  4.  »*  Mat.  v.  5,  xi  »9,  xxi   5  :  Zech.  ix.  9 ;  Pa.  zxxvi.  11. 

« Isa.  Ixvi.  a ;  i  Tim.  ii.  a.  /  x  Cor.  iv.  ai :  Gal.  vi.  i.  m  Lu.  xvi.  15  :  i  Tim.  ii.  3,  v.  4,  etc.     ^^    vPs.  cxliv.  15 ; 

Prov.  i.  13 :  Isa.  Ii.  5  :  Jo.  v.  45 ;  a  Cor.  i.  xo.     ^'ee  also  refs.  at  ch.  L  23  w  Rzek.  xvi.  ix  ;  Mat  xii.  44 ;  x  I'im.  li.  0  ; 

Rev.  xxi.  a.  xMat.  viii.  37 ;  Rom.  vi.  xa ;  Hcb.  v.  9,  xL  8.  y  Gen.  xviii.  xa.  a  Gal.  iv.  3x.        a  See  ren. 

at  ch.  it  15.  b  Prov.  iii.  35.  c  a  Pet.  L  5,  6.  «^Rom.  ix.  ai ;  x  The*,  iv.  4 ;  a  Tiin.  il  ai. 

*  Rom.  viii.  X7 ;  Eph.  iii  6;  Heb.  xL  9.  /^ See  refs.  at  ch.  L  13.  x'^hil.  ii.  ib;  Jas.  i.  xa. 

A  Acts  xxiv.  4 ;  Rum.  xv.  aa ;  GaL  ▼.  7  ;  s  Thes.  ii.  18. 

^  or,  with  R,  V.,  In  like  manner  *  literally^  submitting  yourselves 

•  or,  even  if  any  are  disobedient  to  the  word 

•  literally,  shall  without  the  word  be  won        *  behaviour,  or^  manner  of  life 

•  literally,  having  beheld  '  the  •  literally,  putting  round 

•  goldtn  ornaments,  or,  as  R,  V,  puts  it,  jewels  of  gold  *®  dresses 
^^  literally,  in  the  incorruptibility  ;  in  the  incorruptible  adorning,  or,  as  R,  V, 

friers,  in  the  incorruptible  apparel,  ^*  aforetime,  according  to  R.  V, 

"  or,  hoped        **  submitting  themselves        ^*  of/iit  even  **  lord 

^'  literally,  whose  children  ye  became     ^*  or,  if     ^*  or,  do  not  fear  any  terror 
*®  or,  Ye  husbands  in  like  manner  **  literally,  dwelling 

"  or,  with  R,  V,  in  margin,  unto  the  female  vessel,  as  weaker 
•*  OTy  with  R.  K,  as  being  also  joint-heirs 

When  Paul  defines  the  duties  of  bond-servants,  Col.  iv.  l).  Peter,  dealing  here  specially  with 
he  balances  his  statement  by  a  corresponding  the  application  of  the  general  Christinn  law  of 
exposition  of  the  duties  of  masters  (Eph.  vi.  9 ;     order  and  submission,  passes  at  once  to  the  position 
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of  the  wife  as  one  of  subordination  in  the  house- 
hold. We  are  not  to  infer  from  this  difference 
between  Peter's  mode  of  handling  the  relative 
duties  and  Paurs,  that  there  werej  few  Christian 
husbands  in  the  territories  addies  cd  by  the 
former.  Pettr's  counsels,  while  applying  to 
wives  generally,  seem  to  be  particularly  directed 
to  those  married  to  heathen  husbands.  In  I  Cor. 
vii.  13-15,  Paul  states  the  general  principle  that  a 
believing  wife  was  not  to  leave  an  unbelieving 
husband,  although,  if  the  bond  was  broken  by 
the  husband,  she  might  *  let  him  depart,'  and  need 
not  refuse  the  separation.  Peter  here  sets  forth 
the  wife's  duty  under  the  larger  aspect  of  such  a 
meek  adjustment  of  herself  to  her  position  as 
might  form  the  best  persuasive  with  the  husband. 
There  was  much  to  provoke  the  Christian  wife  to 
throw  off  the  heathen  husband's  yoke.  To  the 
Greek  the  wife  was  something  more  than  the 
slave,  but  much  less  than  the  husband's  help- 
meet-.-his  dependant.  In  the  social  system  of 
Rome,  as  it  originally  stood,  the  husband's  power 
over  the  wife  was,  like  the  father's  power  over 
the  child,  unlimited,  irresponsible,  checked  by  no 
legal  restrictions,  and  so  inherent  that  neither 
age  nor  free  act  nor  insanity  could  dissolve  it. 
'In  a  legal  point  of  view,  the  family  was  absolutely 
guided  and  governed  by  the  single,  all-powerful 
will  of  the  **  father  of  the  household  "  (/fl/<'/-- 
familias).  In  relation  to  him  all  in  the  household 
were  destitute  of  legal  rights — the  wife  and  the* 
^ild  no  less  than  the  bullock  or  the  slave* 
{SlommscTiS  History  of  Romfy  Book  i.  chap.  v.). 
At  least  two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era 
the  Roman  wife  had  begun  to  scheme  for  her 
emancipation,  and  a  quarrel  of  the  sexes  set  in 
which  produced  bitter  fruit  in  the  days  of  the 
Empire.  'The  latter  centuries  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth,*  says  Dean  Merivale,  '  are  filled 
with  the  domestic  struggles  occasioned  by  the 
obstinacy  with  which  po.itical  restrictions  were 
maintained  upon  the  most  sensitive  of  the  social 
relations  *  {l^he  Romans  under  the  Empire,  iv.  p. 
84).  Among  such  outlying  populations,  too,  as  are 
now  addressed  by  Peter,  the  wife's  lot  might  contain 
elements  of  bitterness  peculiarly  apt  to  provoke 
her,  when  the  Christian  doctrines  of  equality  and 
purity  took  possession  of  her  mind,  to  rebel 
against  her  position  of  abject  subserviency,  against 
the  harshness  of  the  heathen  husband's  rule,  against 
much  in  the  relation  itself  which  heathenism 
allowed,  but  Christian  feeling  revolted  against. 
In  view  of  the  social  disaster  and  the  danger  to 
the  Christian  name  which  repudiation  of  the  ties 
of  family  life  would  entail,  Peter  enjoins  on  wives 
patient  regard  to  the  duties  of  their  station,  and 
submission  for  Christ's  sake  to  its  inconveniences. 
Ver.  I.  In  like  manner,  ye  irlves,  submit 
yourselves.  Literally,  it  is  'submitting  your- 
selves,* this  conjugal  duty  being  represented  as 
on  the  same  plane  with  the  former,  and  simply 
another  application  of  the  general  law  stated  in 
ii.  18. — to  your  own  husbands.  Here,  as  also  in 
at  least  two  other  passages  where  the  same  charge 
is  given,  viz.  Eph.  v.  22,  Tir.  ii.  5  (in  Eph.  v. 
24,  and  Col.  iii.  18,  the  reading  of  the  Received 
Text  is  insufficiently  supported),  the  strong  pro- 
nominal adjective  which  usually  means  'own' 
or  *  proper '  is  inserted  before  *  husbands.*  There 
is,  however,  no  such  contrast  intended,  as  some 
interpreters  (Steiger,  etc.)  imagine,  between  those 
to  whom  these  women  were  united  in  marriage 


and  others.  Tlie  fact  that  in  the  decadence  of 
the  language  the  adjective  lost  much  of  its 
original  force,  makes  it  doubtful  how  much 
emphasis  can  be  allowed  it  here.  It  may  ]>oint, 
however,  to  the  nature  of  the  marriage  relation, 
the  legal  claims,  the  peculiar  and  exclusive  union 
which  it  involved,  as  furnishing  a  reason  for 
submission  (see  Ellicott  on  Eph.  v.  22). — in  order 
that  even  if  any  are  disobedient  to  the  word. 
By  the  word  is  meant,  as  at  ii.  8,  the  sum  of 
Revelation,  or  the  Gospel.  The  verb  rendered 
'are  disobedient'  denotes,  as  at  ii.  7,  8,  the 
disposition  that  stands  out  positively  against  the 
truth.  The  case  supposed  is  expressed  as  an 
exceptional  and  trying  one. — they  shall  without 
word  be  gaindd  by  the  behayiour  of  the  wives. 
It  would  be  natural  to  take  the  '  word  *  to  mean 
here  exactly  what  it  meant  in  the  prior  clause, 
namely,  the  Gospel,  In  that  case,  however,  we 
should  have  to  put  ujx)n  the  term  '  gained  *  the 
restricted  sense  (adopted  by  Schott)  of  won  over 
to  conjugal  affection,  to  a<lherence  to  the  wedded 
relation  ;  whereas  what  Peter  seems  to  have  in 
view  is  the  possibility  of  Christian  wives  winning 
over  their  heathen  husl)ands  to  the  Christian 
faith,  and  that  under  unfavourable  circumstances. 
As  it  would  be  strange  indeed  (in  view  of  Rom. 
X.  14-17)  to  find  an  apostle  contemplating  the 
possibility  of  a  conversion  to  Christ  without  the 
mstrumentality  of  the  GoNpel,  it  is  necessary  to 
suppose  that  there  is  a  kind  of  play  upon  the  words 
here,  the  same  term  being  used  (by  a  figure  of 
speech  known  to  grammarians  as  antanaclasis)  with 
different  meanings.  So  Bjngel  brielly  explains 
the  term  word  as  meaning  *  in  the  first  instance 
the  Gospel,  in  the  second,  talk.'  The  Syriac 
Version  here  renders  it  '  without  trouble.' 
Wycliffe  rightly  give.>  '  without  word.  *  Tyndale, 
Crannier,  the  ( Genevan,  and  the  Rhemish  all 
have  '  without  the  word.*  Notice,  also,  how  the 
old  English  sense  of  *  conversation  '  (as  =  conduct) 
appears  in  the  A.  V.  here,  and  how  the  verb 
which  our  old  English  versions  agree  in  translating 
•  won  *  here  is  the  one  which  is  used  by  our  Lord 
in  Matt,  xviii.  15  (*  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother  *), 
and  by  Paul  in  I  Cor.  ix.  19,  20,  21  ('that  I 
might  gain  the  more,'  etc.).  Ltighton  speaks  of 
a  soul  thus  gained  to  Jesus  Christ  as  *  added  to 
His  treasury,  who  thought  not  His  own  precious 
blood  too  dear  to  lay  out  for  this  gain.'  The 
idea,  therefore,  is  that,  even  in  those  most  un- 
promising cases  where  the  heathen  husband 
steeled  himself  against  the  power  of  God's  own 
Word,  the  Christian  wife  might  haply  win  him 
over  to  Christianity  by  the  silent  persuasion  of  a 
blameless  life,  without  word  of  hers.  Where  the 
preached  Word  failed,  the  voice'ess  eloquence  of 
pure  and  consistent  wifely  behaviour  might 
prevail,  without  labour  of  spoken  argument  or 
appeal.  And  the  possibility  of  such  victories  of 
patience  should  encourage  the  wife  to  a  wifely 
submission  which  might  be  hard  to  natural 
inclination.     Compare  Shakespeare's 

*  The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 
Persuades,  when  speaking  faiU.' 

^Winur*t  TaUt  iL  9. 

Ver.  2.  having  beheld  your  chaste  behaviour 
coupled  with  fear.  On  the  force  of  the  '  beheld,' 
as  implying  close  observation,  see  on  ii.  12,  where 
the  same  term  occurs.  The  behaviour  is  styled 
chaste,  not  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  English 
adjective,  but  as  covering  purity,  modesty,  and 
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whatever  makes  wifely  conduct  not  only  correct 
but  winsome.  It  is  further  defined  by  a  couple 
of  words  which  mean  literally  '  in  fear/  but  are 
happily  paraphrased  by  our  A.  V.,  'coupled  with 
fear,*  after  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Genevan. 
What  is  meant  is  not  exactly  '  the  fear  of  God/ 
but  rather  a  sensitive  respect  for  the  husband  and 
the  married  relation.  iTie  chastity  or  purity  of 
behaviour  is  exhibited  as  associated  necessarily 
with  the  dutiful  spirit  that  recoils  from  everything 
inconsistent  with  the  woman's  and  the  wife's 
position.  Nothing  could  better  express  what  is 
meant  by  this  *  fear/  therefore,  than  Leighton's 
well-knovvn  description  of  it  as  'a  delicate  and 
timorous  grace,  afraid  ot  the  least  air  or  shadow 
of  anything  that  hath  but  a  resemblance  of 
wronging  it,  in  courage,  or  speech,  or  apparel.  * 

Ver.  3.  whose  adorning  let  it  be  not  the 
ontwaffd  adorning  of  plaiting  of  the  hair  and  of 
wearing  of  ornaments  of  gold,  or  of  patting  on 
of  apparel.     The  sentence  opens  with  the  relative 

*  whose  '  without  any  noun.  It  admits,  therefore, 
of  being  construed  in  more  than  one  way.     The 

*  whose  *  may  be  taken  in  the  possessive  sense, 
and  so  =  whose  be  not  the  outward  adorning, 
etc.  ;  or  =  whose  distinction  let  it  be  not,  etc.  ; 
or  =  whose  business  let  it  be  not,  etc.  (Huther, 
etc.).  Or  the  relative  may  have  supplied  to  it 
the  subsequent  noun,  and  so  =  whose  adorning 
let  it  be  not,  etc.  (so  both  A.  V.  and  k.  V.  with 
Wiesinger,     Schott,     Hofmann,    etc.).     As'   the 

*  adorning  '  means  properly  not  the  act  of  adorning 
but  the  adornment  or  ornament  itself,  the  latter 
construction  is  preferable.  The  statement,  then,  is 
that  the  adornment  which  wives  are  to  value  is 
not  that  which  is  effected  by  the  particular  acts 
of  plaiting  or  braiding  the  hair,  wearing  of  gold 
(/.^.,  as  the  form  of  the  noun  implies,  pieces 
or  ornammts  of  gold ;  see  on  i.  7,  18), 
putting  on  of  apparel  (literally,  dresses).  The 
terms  expressing  these  acts,  *  plaiting,*  'wearing* 
(literally,  putting  round  one\  and  *  putting  on,* 
occur  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament. 
They  denote  two  distinct  kinds  of  female  adorn- 
ment, namely,  what  the  person  itself  presents, 
and  what  is  put  upon  it.  Hence  we  have  first 
the  plaiting  of  the  natural  ornament  of  the  hair, 
and  then  other  two  modes  which  are  given  as 
branches  (so  the  'or  *  indicates)  of  one  species  of 
artificial  ornamentation.  The  arts  themselves 
had  gone  to  unheard-of  excess,  as  we  learn 
from  litcrnture,  coins,  and  sculpture,  among  the 
heathen  ladies  of  the  Empire.  Pliny  the  elder 
speaks  of  having  seen  Nero  s  mother  dressed  in  a 
robe  of  gold  tissue,  and  Lollia  Paulina  in  apparel 
covered  with  pearls  and  emeralds  costing  fifty 
millions  of  sesterces,  which  would  be  something 
like  ;f 432,000  (/y/j/.  Nat.  xxxiii.  19,  ix.  35,  36). 
From  other  writers,  such  as  Ovid  {tie  Art.  Am, 
iii.  136),  Juvenal  [Satir.  vi.  502),  and  Suetonius 
{Claud.  40),  we  learn  what  extravagance  of  time, 
pains,  and  expense  was  lavished  upon  the  dressing 
of  the  hair,  how  great  ladies  had  slaves  carefully 
instructed  for  that  one  service  and  specially 
assigned  to  it,  how  by  rows  of  false  curls,  curious 
braidings,  and  strings  of  jewels,  the  hair  was 
built  up  high  above  the  head.  (See  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Ami q.  under  Coma,  and  Fairar's  Early 
Years  of  Christianity,  i.  p.  5.)  How  much 
reason  Peter  had  to  dread  the  infection  of 
Christian  women  with  the  same  disease  of  luxury, 
we  may  gather  from  what  appears  later  in  the 


writings  of  such  leaders  of  the  Church  as  Cyprian, 
Jerome,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria.  The  last 
named,  in  his  Pada^ogue  or  Instructor,  devotes 
much  space  to  the  detailed  discussion  of  what 
is  permissible  and  the  censure  of  what  is  wrong 
in  regard  to  dress,  ear-rings,  finger- rings,  the 
binding  of  the  hair,  etc.  It  may  be  inferred, 
perhaps,  from  Peter*s  statement  (and  the  inference 
is  borne  out  by  what  we  know  from  other  sources) 
not  only  that  many  of  the  first  Christian  converts 
were  women,  but  that  not  a  few  were  women  of 
means  and  position.  He  does  not,  however, 
speak  of  ornaments  and  tasteful  attire  as  things 
unfit  for  a  Christian  woman,  but  condemns  excess 
of  attention  to  such  things  as  if  they  made  the 
wife's  real  attractions.  In  this,  as  in  other  things, 
the  Gospel  is  a  law  of  liberty,  which  declines  to 
be  bound  to  one  rigid  line  of  application  in  all 
circumstances.  Compare  the  important  parallel 
in  I  Tim.  ii.  9,  10. 

Vi  r.  4.  but  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart. 
This  phrase  is  taken  by  some  to  be  practically 
equivalent  to  what  is  elsewhere  called  the  '  new 
man '  (Col.  iii.  10),  or  the  *  new  creature  '  (2  Cor. 
v.  17  ;  Gal.  vi.  15),  i.e.  the  regenerate  life  itself 
on  its  inward  side,  the  new  nature  that  is  formed 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  *  in  the  secret  workshop  of 
the  heart/  *  the  new  way  of  thinking,  willing,  and 
feeling'  ( Fronmiiller,  so  also  Alford,  Wiesinger, 
Beza,  etc.).  It  is  analogous,  however,  rather  to 
the  other  Pauline  expressions,  the  'inner  man* 
(Eph.  iii.  16),  or  the  '  inward  man'  (Kom.  vii. 
22  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  16).  Of  itself  it  denotes  not  the 
regenerate  life  specifically,  but  simply  the  inner 
life,  the  true  self  within,  the  contrast  here  being 
between  those  external  accessories  of  ornamenta- 
tion on  which  it  is  vain  to  depend  for  power  of 
attraction  or  persuasion,  and  those  inner  qualities 
of  character  which  are  the  secret  of  all  p.rmanent, 
personal  influence  (so  substantially  Calvin,  Bcngel, 
Huther,  Hofmann,  Schott,  Weiss,  etc.).  The 
term  *  man '  is  used  much  as  we  use  the  /,  the 
self  \ht  personality.  It  is  described  as  *  hidden,* 
in  antithesis  to  those  exterior,  material  adornments 
which  are  meant  to  catch  the  eye.  And  it  is 
defined  as  *  of  the  heart,'  as  found  in  the  heart, 
or  identified  with  it.  Clement,  in  the  treatise 
already  referred  to  {Peed.  iii.  i),  defines  the 
'  inner  man '  as  the  '  rational  nature  which  rules 
the  outer  man.'— in  the  imperiBhableneas  of  the 
meek  and  quiet  spirit  The  inner  personality 
of  moral  beauty  which  makes  the  wife's  true 
adorning,  which  belongs  to  the  heart  and  cannot 
be  seen  by  the  outer  eye,  is  further  defined  in 
respect  of  what  it  consdsts  in.  That  is,  as  the 
phrase  literally  runs,  *  in  the  imperishable  of  the 
meek  and  quiet  spirit ;  *  the  adjvCtive  meaning 
not  *  without  stain,*  or  'uncorrupted,*  as  Grotius, 
Luther,  Erasmus,  take  it,  but  in  accordance  with 
i.  7,  simply  '  permanent '  in  opposition  to  the 
transitory  and  decaying.  This  is  construed, 
therefore,  in  several  ways ;  either  as  =  in  that 
which  is  not  corruptible,  even  the  ornament  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit  (so  A.  V.,  but  with  a 
certain  strain  upon  the  Greek) ;  or  =  in  the 
incorruptible  apparel  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit 
(so  R.  v.,  with  Hofmann,  Alford,  etc.) ;  or  =  in 
the  imperishableness  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit, — 
i.e.  in  what  cannot  perish,  namely,  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit.  This  last  is  most  in  harmony  with 
the  previous  contrast  (in  i.  7)  between  proved 
faith  which  is  to  be  found  unto  praise  at  Christ's 
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coming:,  and  gold  that  perisheth.  So  the 
Rhemish  gives  *  in  the  incorruptibility  of  a  quiet 
and  a  modest  spirit.'  The  other  old  English 
Versions  are  in  confusion,  e.g.  Wycliffe's  *  in 
incorruption  and  of  mild  spirit,'  Tynd ale's  *  in- 
corrupt with  a  meek  and  a  quiet  spirit '  (so  also 
the  Genevan),  and  Cranmer's  'without  all  cor- 
ruption, so  that  the  spirit  be  at  rest  and  quiet.* 
The  quality  of  meekness  implies  more  than 
gentleness.  In  the  old  Greek  ethics  it  amounts 
only  to  mildness  J  in  the  sense  of  the  opposite  of 
roughness  and  violence  (Plato,  Kep.  558A,  etc), 
or  in  that  of  the  subsidence  of  anger  (Herod,  ii, 
18).  It  is  defined  by  Aristotle  as  the  mean 
between  passionate  temper  and  the  neutral 
disposition  which  is  incapable  of  heated  feeling, 
and  as  inclining  to  the  weakness  of  the  latter 
{Nic.  Eth.  iv.  5).  In  the  New  Testament  it  is 
not  mere  equanimity,  but  the  grace  of  a  pa<%itive 
denial  of  self  which  holds  disputings  alien  to  it, 
and  curbs  the  tendency  of  nature  to  passion, 
resistance,  and  resentment  (cf.  also  Matt.  v.  5, 
xxi.  5,  and,  above  all,  Christ's  application  of  it 
to  Himself,  xi.  29).  The  quality  of  quietness 
expresses  a  tranquillity  or  peaceableness  (the 
adjective  is  the  same  as  the  '  peaceable  '  of  I  Tim. 
ii.  2,  its  only  other  New  Testament  occurrence) 
which  has  its  det-p  source  within.  Together, 
therefore,  the  two  epithets  may  describe  the 
beauty  of  the  spirit  which,  as  Bei  gel  suggests,  at 
once  shrinks  from  giving  trouble  by  the  assertion 
of  one's  rights,  and  bears  in  calmness  the 
grievances  which  come  from  others. — which  lain 
the  sight  of  God  of  great  price.  The  estimate 
which  is  put  upon  such  a  spirit  by  Him  who  has 
said  of  Himself  that  He  *  seeth  not  as  man  seelh  ; 
for  man  looketh  on  the  outward  appearance,  but 
the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart'  (i  Sam.  xvi.  7), 
should  be  a  further  recommendation  of  it  to  these 
women.  The  same  epithet  is  used  to  describe 
the  array  as  costly  ( I  Tim.  ii.  9),  and  the  spike- 
nard as  very  precious  (Mark  xiv.  3).  It  is 
another,  with  a  similar  sense,  which  occurs  in 
i.  7,  and  is  used  to  describe  the  pearl  (Matt.  xiii. 
46)  as  one  *  of  great  price,'  and  Mary's  spikenard 
as  *  very  costly  '  (John  xii.  3  ;  cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  7). 
With  Peter's  statement  of  the  wife's  true  adorning, 
compare  above  all  the  picture  of  ihe  virtuous 
woman  in  Prov.  xxxi.  (specially  ver.  25) ;  and 
such  classical  parallels  as  this  from  Plutarch's 
Nuptial  Precerts — *  that  adorns  a  woman  which 
makes  her  more  becoming  ;  and  this  is  not  done 
either  by  gold,  or  emerald,  or  purple,  but  by 
those  things  which  give  her  the  appearance  of 
dignity,  orderliness,  modesty.* 

ver.  5.  For  thus  in  old  time  also  did  the 
holy  women  who  hoped  in  Qod  adorn  them- 
selyes,  submitting  themselves  to  their  own 
husbands.  The  example  of  the  women  whose 
lives  are  recorded  in  the  ancient  history  of  God's 
people  futnishes  another  incentive  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  kind  of  attraction  just  explatntd. 
They  were  accustomed  to  seek  in  the  beauty  of 
wifely  character  their  best  adornment,  ■  and  one 
chief  evidence  of  their  being  women  of  this  spirit 
was  the  respect  and  subordination  which  they 
exhibited  in  relation  to  their  husbands.  These 
women  are  called  *  holy '  here  (as  the  prophets 
are  also  designate*!,  2  Pet.  i.  21  ;  Luke  i.  70 ; 
Acts  iii.  21  ;  Eph.  iii.  5)  not  merely  in  rqprd 
to  their  personal  character,  but  in  a  semt-omLial 
sense  as   *  women  of   blessed   memory '  (Fron- 


miiller),  occupying  a  distinct  position  among  the 
people  whom  God  had  separated  for  Himself. 
The  personal  character  is  then  more  definitely 
described  when  it  is  added  that  *  they  hoped  in 
(or,  literally,  toward)  God.'  Their  eye  turned 
Godward,  not  earthward ;  their  life  drew  its 
inspiration  not  from  the  present,  but  from  the 
future ;  their  expectation  looked  to  the  perform- 
ance of  God's  promises,  not  to  what  things  as 
they  were  could  yield.  Hence  those  material 
adornments  which  had  such  transient  worth  as 
they  did  possess  only  in  men's  sight,  not  in  God's, 
were  not  to  them  what  the  contagion  of  custom 
and  fashion  threatened  to  make  them  to  the  godly 
women  of  Peter's  own  time. 

Ver.  6.  as  Sarah  obeyed  Abraham.  Why  is 
Sarah  introduced  in  this  connection  ?  Possibly  as 
the  standard  by  which  the  holy  women  of  old 
measured  their  wifely  submission.  Taking  *as' 
in  the  sense  of  *  according  as '  (with  Schott),  we 
should  have  in  this  sentence  a  new  stroke  added 
to  the  preceding  description  ;  and  the  point 
would  be,  that  not  only  did  these  holy  women 
of  olden  time  submit  themselves  to  their  own 
husbands,  but  they  regulateii  the  measure  of  their 
wifely  obedience  by  no  lower  standard  than  the 
noble  example  of  Sarah.  Most  interpreters 
(Huther,  Alford,  Bengel,  Schott,  etc.)  retain  for 
the  *as*  the  sense  of  *  as  for  instance,'  and  take 
Sarah  to  be  introduced  here  simply  as  an  eminent 
example  of  what  characterized  the  holy  women  of 
the  sacred  history  generally.  It  is  plain,  however, 
that  she  is  named  here  not  merely  as  one  instance 
out  of  many,  however  brilliant  an  instance,  but 
as  the  ancestress  of  the  Israel  of  God.  As 
Abraham  is  the  father  of  all  the  faithful,  so  Sarah 
is-  the  mother  of  all  believing  women,  and  the 
fact  that  their  common  mother  made  herself  £o 
obedient  to  her  own  husband  is  argument  enough 
with  her  daughters  in  the  kingdom  of  God  now, 
as  it  was  with  her  daughters  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  then.  The  completeness  and  constancy  of 
Sarah's  obedience  are  implied  whether  we  read 
the  *  obeyed  *  as  an  imperfect  or  as  the  historical 
past ;  for  the  authorities  differ.  The  latter 
reading  (see  similar  instances  in  John  xvii.  4  ; 
Gal.  iv.  8)  indeed  gives  even  greater  force  to  the 
idea  of  completeness,  designating  the  whole 
course  of  Sarah's  wifely  conduct  by  the  quality 
which  belonged  to  it  as  a  finished  whole. — 
calling  him  lord.  The  terms  in  which  she  spoke 
of  Abraham  in  relation  to  herself  are  instanced  as 
the  natural  expression  of  the  spirit  of  meek 
subordination  which  animated  her.  One  im- 
portant historical  occasion  on  which  she  recognised 
nim  as  her  lord  (the  same  title  is  given  by 
Hannah  to  Elkanah  in  the  Septuagint  Version  of 
I  Sam.  i.  8)  is  recorded  in  Gen.  xviii.  12.  It 
has  been  observed  that  in  the  Old  Testament 
Sarah  is  *  the  mother  even  more  than  the  wife,' 
the  picture  of  a  motherly  affection,  full  of  tender- 
ness to  her  own  child,  and  of  a  zealous  regard  for 
his  interest,  which  made  her  cruel  to  others.  It 
is  not  less  true,  however,  that  she  is  emphatically 
the  wife,  sinking  her  own  independence  in  her 
husband.  The  only  occasions  on  which  she 
asserts  that  independence  are  the  two  expulsions 
of  Hagar.  In  tne  New  Testament  she  appears 
but  se.dom,  once  as  an  example  of  faith  (Heb. 
xi.  II),  twice  where  she  is  entirely  secondary  to 
Abraham  (Rom.  v.  19,  ix.  9),  and  here  in  the 
character  which  Tennyson  depict  s  in  his  Isabel : 
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either  a  subjective  sense  or  an  objective.  The 
former  is  favoured  by  Luther,  our  own  A.  V., 
etc.  The  latter,  however,  is  undoubtedly  the 
sense  here,  as  is  shown  both  by  the  grammar  of 
the  clause  and  by  the  fact  that  Prov.  iii.  25 
(where  the  objective  use  is  evident)  appears  to  be 
in  Peter's  mind.  So  the  older  Enghsh  Versions 
take  it,  e,g,  Wycliffe  gives  *  not  dreading  any 
perturbation  ;  *  Tyndale,  *  not  afraid  of  every 
shadow  ; '  Cranmer,  *  not  afraid  for  any  terror  ;  * 
the  Genevan,  *  not  being  afraid  of  any  terror ;  * 
the  Rhemish,  *not  fearing  any  i^rturbation.' 
The  idea  expressed  by  the  clause,  therefore,  is  not 
merely  that  they  were  to  do  all  this  willingly^ 
and  not  out  of  fear  (Hottinger,  etc.) ;  nor  that  in 
doing  all   this  they  were  yet  not  to  allow  their 


'  A  courage  to  endure  and  to  obejr — 
A  hate  of  eossip,  parlance,  and  of  sway. 
Crowned  Isabel,  through  all  her  placid  life. 
The  queen  of  marriage, — a  most  perfect  wife.' 

— ^whoBO  children  ye  became.  The  statement  is 
not  that  these  women  are  (as  tlie  R.  V.,  the 
Vulgate,  etc.,  render  it)  Sarah's  children,  far 
less  that  they  shall  be  such,  as  some  paraphrase 
it,  but  that  they  became  or  were  made  such.  The 
phrase  points  not  to  a  change  from  being  Sarah's 
children  after  the  flesh  to  being  her  children  after 
the  spirit,  but  rather  to  a  change  which  made 
those  who  were  in  no  sense  descendants  of  Sarah 
children  of  hers  in  the  truest  sense.  It  applies 
quite  naturally  to  Gentile  readers.  Gentile  women 
now  christianized  being  styled  children  of  Sarah, 
just  as  Gentile  believers  generally  are  called 
children  of  Abraham  (Gal.  iii.  7,  etc.).— doing 
well.  Does  this  qualify  the  *  yc '  in  the  previous 
*  ye  became,' and  so  express  either  a  condition  or 
an  evidence  of  the  spiritual  kinship  in  which  the 
women  whom  Peter  addresses  stood  to  Sarah? 
Or  does  it  qualify  the  *  holy  women '  of  old,  and 
so  express  certain  characteristics  of  their  wifely 
example?  The  difficulty  of  establishing  a  very 
clear  connection  between  these  participles  and 
the  past  verb  *ye  became,'  has  induced  some  to 
prefer  the  former  view,  and  to  treat  the  first  part 
of  ver.  6  as  a  parenthesis.  Thus,  according  to 
Bengel  (Westcott  and  Hort  appear  also  to 
recognise  it  as  possible),  the  construction  would 
run — 'obeying  their  own  husbands  (as  Sarah 
obeyed  Abraham,  calling  him  lord ;  whose 
children  ye  became),  doing  good,  and  not  fearing,' 
etc  The  latter  connection,  however,  approves 
itself  as  the  more  natural  to  the  vast  majority  of 
interpreters.  There  remains,  at  the  same  time, 
much  division  of  opinion  as  to  the  precise  effect 
to  which  this  participle  and  the  following  qualify 
the  Christian  women  whom  Peter  has  in  view. 
Some  take  them  to  express  the  requirement  on 
which  their  spiritual  relation  to  Sarah  is  suspended. 
So  the  A.  V.  renders  *  as  long  as  ye  do  well,'  the 
R.  V.  *  if  ye  do  well,'  and  Beza,  Alford,  and 
many  others  agree  with  this.  Others  (Harless, 
Wiesinger,  etc. )  think  they  denote  rather  the  sipt 
of  the  spiritual  kinship,  as  if  =  whose  children  ye 
became,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  ye  do  well, 
etc.  Others  (Hofmann,  etc.)  regard  them  as 
expressing  the  way  in  which  the  kinship  was 
establish^,  as  if  =  whose  children  ye  became, 
and  that  just  as  (or,  in  such  wise  that)  ye  did 
good.  There  is  the  further  question  as  to  what 
Is  specially  referred  to  in  the  clause.  The  *  doing 
well '  does  not  refer  here  to  a  life  of  beneficence, 
but  either  to  the  good  act  of  turning  to  Christ,  the 
act  of  conversion  (for  which  very  definite  sense 
appeal  is  made  to  the  use  of  the  verb  in  ii.  20), 
or,  as  is  most  probable,  to  the  good  doing  ex* 
hibited  in  the  loyal  discharge  of  all  wifely  duty, 
— the  good  which  Milton  thus  commends  : 

*  Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman,  than  to  study  household  good. 
And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote.' 

—Pafodiu  Lostt  U.  939. 

—and  not  fearing  amy  terror  (or,  scare).  The 
noun  used  here  for  fear  is  one  which  occurs 
nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament,  although 
the  cognate  verb  is  found  twice,  with  the  sense 
of  terrify  according  to  our  A.  V.  (Luke  xxi.  9, 
xxiv.  37).  It  means  any  passionate  emotion, 
any  scare  or  nervous  excitement,  and  may  have 


submission  to  carry  them  the  length  of  being 
afraid  to  act  on  the  principle  of  obeying  God 
rather  than  man,  when  driven  to  a  choice  between 
the  two  ;  but  that  they  were  to  do  good,  specially 
in  the  realm  of  wifely  duty,  in  spite  of  what  they 
might  have  to  fear  from  hostile  surroundings  and 
heathen  husbands.  In  this  superiority  to  the 
weakness  of  timidity,  in  this  courageous  adherence 
to  all  that  is  duiiful,  even  under  distressing  cir- 
cumstances, they  were  also  to  show  themselves 
true  daughters  of  their  great  ancestress  in  the 
kin;?dom  of  faith. 

Ver.  7.  Ye  hnflbands,  in  like  manner,  dwell 
with  yonr  wives.  The  brief  counsels  to  husbands 
which  are  now  appended  to  the  ample  exposition 
of  the  duties  of  wives  are  neither  a  mere  parenthesis 
in  the  Epistle  (Canon  Cook),  nor  simply  a 
corollary  to  the  foregoing  exhortation  (Canon 
Mason).  Far  less  can  they  be  said  to  be  out  of 
place,  as  not  in  ha-mony  with  the  general  idea  of 
subjection  (so  Weiss).  Doth  the  formula  'in  like 
manner  *  and  the  participial  turn  of  the  sentence 
(literally  =  dwelling  toi^ether)  show  that  what  is 
now  said  is  given  still  as  an  integral  portion  of 
the  general  injunction  of  ii.  13,  and  that  it  deals 
with  another  type  of  submission.  There  is  a 
submission  which  husbands,  notwithstanding  that 
the  man  is  the  head  of  the  woman,  have  to  yield, 
not  less  than  wives,  to  the  idea  and  object  of  the 
married  state  as  one  form  of  the  'every  ordinance 
of  man.'  This  implies  on  the  side  of  the  husbands 
that  they  are  to  divell  with  their  wives.  Should 
a  Christian  husband  be  wedded  to  a  heathen  wife, 
he  is  not  to  consider  himself  freed  on  that 
account  from  the  claims  of  family  and  conjugal 
life.  Their  association  in  the  home  life  is  to  be 
according  to  knowledge.  This  does  not  mean 
according  to  their  knowledge  o/the  Gospel  {Groim&f 
etc.) ;  neither  is  it  exactly  =  according  to  the 
Christian  recognition  of  the  wife's  relation  to  the 
husband  (Sc  ott,  etc.).  It  means  reasonably, 
int ell  gently y  i.e,  with  a  just  recognition  and  wise 
consideration  of  what  the  ordinance  itself  is,  and 
what  the  relative  positions  of  husband  and  wife 
are.  *One  cannot  now  prescribe  rules,'  says 
Luther;  'God  brings  it  home  to  every  man 
himself  that  he  must  act  toward  his  wife  agreeably 
to  reason,  according  as  may  be  best  adapted  to 
each  wife*  (see  also  Steiger).  So  the  poet 
Thomson  describes  the  husband, 

*  Who,  with  superior  dignity,  with  reason, 

And  manly  tenderness,  will  ever  love  her ; 

Not  first  a  kneeling  slave,  and  then  a  tyrant.' 

^glTing  honour  to  the  woman  as  the  weaker 
▼essel,  as  also  heirs  together  of  the  grace  of 
Ufa     'The  whoe  of  chivalry  is  in  these  words,* 
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says  Canon  Mason.  The  construction  of  the 
passage,  however,  is  somewhat  uncertain.  The 
word  rendered  *  the  woman  *  is  properly  speaking 
an  adjective,  'the  female'  qualifymg  the  noun 
'vessel.*  The  'dwell  with  '  may  have  its  object 
either  in  the  term  'your  wives,*  which  then  must 
be  supplied  from  the  context,  or  it  may  be  con- 
nected immediately  with  the  noun  'vessel.*  The 
phrase  'giving  honour*  also  may  go  either  with 
the  'woman,*  etc.,  or  with  the  'heirs  tc^ether.* 
Hence  the  whole  sentence  may  he  rendered  as 
above,  which  is  the  construction  adopted  (with 
some  minor  differences)  by  the  A.  V.,  the  R.  V., 
the  old  English  Versions,  etc.  Or  it  may  run  thus 
— *  dwell  according  to  knowledge  with  ihe  female 
vessel  as  the  weaker  vessel,  giving  honour  to  them 
as  heirs  together,'  etc.  In  either  case  it  is  shown 
that  if  the  home  life  is  to  be  regulated  so  as  to  be 
*  according  to  knowledge,*  there  must  be  a  con- 
siderate recognition  of  the  natural  weakness  of  the 
woman,  and  a  readiness  to  give  her  (the  verb 
means  to  apportion  or  assign ;  tliis  is  its  only 
occurrence  m  the  New  Testament)  the  honour- 
able regard  which  is  due  to  her  as  the  husband's 
associate  in  life  and  in  grace.  The  term  vessf/  is 
used  here  in  the  figurative  sense,  in  which  it  is 
elsewhere  applied  to  men  as  objects  made  by 
God,  and  used  as  the  instruments  of  His  purpose 
(cf.  Acts  ix.  15 ;  Rom.  ix.  21,  22,  23  ;  2  Tim. 
ii.  21 ;  cf.  also  2  Cor.  iv.  7).  This  usage  has  its 
basis  in  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets,  e.^,  Jer.  xviii.  6,  xix.  ii,  xxii.  28, 
xlviii.  36 ;  Isa.  xxix.  16,  xlv.  9,  Ixiv.  8 ;  Hos. 
viii.  8 ;  Ps.  ii.  9 ;  cf.  Rev.  ii.  27.  It  is  used 
in  the  solemn  sense  of  vessels  of  God's  wraih 
or  mercy y  and  vessels  chosen  for  His  service; 
but  also,  as  here  and  in  I  Thess.  iv.  4  (in 
which  last  it  seems  to  designate  the  wife),  in 
reference  to  the  Divine  intention  in  the  natural 
relations.  Husband  and  wife,  too,  are  both 
r^arded  here  as  equally  the  vessels  or  instruments 
by  which  God's  purpose  is  made  goml  in  this 
particular  province  of  life,  ,  the  only  difference 
between  them  being  that  the  one  is  the  weaker 
vessel,  and  the  other  the  stronger.  This  natural 
difference  establishes  the  wife's  claim  on  the 
considerate  regard  of  the  husband.  The  same 
claim  upon  his  respect  and  honour  is  made  yet 
stronger  by  the  fact  that  all  natural  differences 
disap{>ear  in  the  spiritual  relation  which  makes 
them  joint-heirs  (cf.  Rom.  viii.  17;  Eph.  iii.  6; 
Heb.  xi.  9)  of  the  grace  of  life.  The  exact  force 
of  this  latter  statement  will  vary  slightly  according 
to  the  choice  which  is  made  between  two  somewhat 
equally  balanced  readings,  one  of  which  puts  the 
'  heirs  together  *  in  apposition  to  the  '  husbands,' 
the  other  in  apposition  to  the  wives.  In  the 
former   case,  the  point   is   that  the   husband*s 


consciousness  of  being  on  the  same  platform  with 
the  wife  in  the  inheritance  of  grace  should  enlist 
his  honour  and  regard  for  her ;  in  the  other,  it 
will  be  that  honour  is  due  to  the  wife  -not  only 
because  she  is  the  wife,  and  naturally  weaker  than 
the  husband,  but  also  because  she  has  all  the 
dignity  of  having  in  point  of  fact  an  equal 
interest  in  grace.  What  they  inherit  together  is 
called  '  the  grace  of  life  ;  by  which  is  to  be 
understood  neither  the  '  gift  or  dower  of  natural 
life  *  which  is  committed  to  husband  and  wife 
(Canon  Mason),  nor  the  life  of  Divine  favour  and 
blessing  which  the  married  estate  is  designed  to 
be  (Hofmann).  As  the  immediate  mention  of 
prayer  suggests,  it  means  rather  the  grace  which 
consists  in  eternal  life,  or  which  brings  that  life  to 
us ;  or,  as  Alford  and  others  take  it,  '  the  gracious 
gift  of  eternal  life ' — that  new  life  as  a  whole, 
of  which  the  woman  b  participant  equally  with 
the  man.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
only  Christian  wives  are  in  view.  The  clause 
deals  simply  with  the  fact  that  God  makes  no 
distinction  between  husband  and  wife  in  re^rd 
to  this  gift  of  a  life  which  is  at  once  a  glorious 
present  possession  and  an  object  of  elevating 
anticipation.  The  idea  is  not  merely  that  'the 
hope  of  eternal  glory  makes  men  generous  and 
mild,*  as  Bengel  interprets  it,  but  that  the 
recognition  of  another  as  having  the  same  place  as 
ourselves  in  God's  offer  of  grace,  above  all  if  that 
other  has  the  sacred  name  of  wife,  should  teach 
us  to  yield  the  honour  which  has  been  enjoined. 
—to  the  end  that  your  piayen  be  not  hindered. 
The  reading  varies  here  between  two  forms  of  the 
verb,  one  which  means  to  be  <»/  ^  ue,  in  the 
sense  of  being  destroyed,  or  in  that  of  being 
debarred  from  communication  with  the  throne  of 
grace ;  and  another  (and  this  is  the  better 
attested)  which  means  Xohe  impeded  ox  obstructed. 
The  prayers  are  taken  by  many  interpreters 
(Calvin,  Alford,  Weiss,  etc.)  to  be  the  conjugal 
prayefs  of  husband  and  wife,  social  prayers,  or 
family  prayers ;  in  which  case  the  idea  is  that, 
where  the  wife  is  not  recognised  by  the  husband 
for  what  she  is  in  God's  sight,  the  two  cannot 
pray  in  concert  as  married  people.  There  will 
be  nothing  to  call  forth  their  common  prayers, 
and  the  blessing  attached  (Matt,  xviii.  19)  to 
united  supplication  cannot  visit  their  home.  As 
the  husbands,  however,  are  directly  dealt  with  in 
the  verse,  it  is  better  to  take  the  prayers  to  be 
their  prayers;  and  the  idea  will  be  that  the 
Christian  husband's  own  prayers  will  be  arrested 
on  their  way  to  the  throne.  The  injustice  done 
to  the  wife  will  burden  their  pinions,  and  check 
their  rise  to  the  Divine  Ear.  The  possibility  of 
so  disastrous  a  result  is  another  reason  for  giving 
honour  to  the  wi£B» 
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Chapter  III.    8-16. 

General  Counsels  bearing  on  the  Duties  of  all  Christians  one  toward  anotfier^ 
and  on  their  Attitude  to  their  Adversaries. 


8 


FINALLY,  be  ye  all  of  one  mind/  having  compassion  one  rtEph.iv.3a. 
of  another,"  love  as  brethren,*  be  *  pitiful/  be  *courte-    ^j^^*"** 
9  ous :  *  not  rendering  ^  evil  for  evil,  or  ^  railing  •  for  railing :  •  but  ^  i  nl^ "*  IJ.' 
'contrariwise  -^blessing;   knowing  that  ye  are'  '^ thereunto*    Prov/x.*i8.' 

10  called,  that   ye  should  *  inherit  a  'blessing.*     *For  he  that    «Pet.iL9> 

t  9  Cof .  it.  7 ' 

'  will  *"  *"  love  *  life,  and  *  see  good  ^days,  let  him  ^  refrain  his  Cai.  i).  7.  ' 

tongue  from  evil,  and  his  ''lips  that  they  speak  no  'guile:  Roin.xu.M; 

11  let"  him  'eschew"  evil,  and  do  good;  let  him  "seek  peace,  Jm. i'ii9.e«c.* 

12  and  "ensue**  it     For'*  the  "'eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over"  the  ch.  11.9. 

^  k  Isa.  Ixv.  9  ; 

righteous,  and  his    ears  are  open  unto  their  -^  prayers :  *•  but  the    fc^/'^-^* 

13  face  of  the  Lord  is  against"  them  that  *do  evil.     And  who  is    Jf^^^'i^j 
he  that  .will  *harm  you,  if  ye  be  *  followers"  of  that  which  is  ,Ge"xhx'r- 

14  good  .^      But   and   if"  ye   suffer"   for   'righteousness'   sake,    "i'^^^y**** 
''happy'*  are  ye:  and  be  not  '  afraid  of  their  '  terror,"  neither  ^J^i.e'""" 

15  be  -^troubled  ;  but  *" sanctify  the  *  Lord  God  "  in  '  your  hearts  :  '^;JT-  "• 
and  "  be  *  ready  always  to  give  an  '  answer  "*  to  every  man  that    arim'iii. «; 
asketh  you  a  *"  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you  •"  with  *  meek-  ^iv*xxxiS"i4; 

16  ness  and  fear;*'  having  'a  good  conscience;  that,  ^whereas  ,»*c^*,v;,^. 
they  speak   evil  of  you,**  as   of  evil-doers,**   they   may   'be    JiSJ.Sv.tt' 
ashamed  that  falsely  ''accuse**  your  good  'conversation**  in  'xvil%^ 
Christ  fcj"ii. 

^  Eccles.  xii.  i.        q  Ch.  iv.  x  ;  Ps.  xxxvi.  8 ;  also  Heb.  z.  3 :  La.  v.  4 :  Act^  v.  4a.  vi.  13  :  Epth.  i.  i<S.  r  Has.  xiv.  3 ; 

Heb.  xiii.  15 ;  aUo  Mat.  xv.  8  ;  Rom.  iii.  13 ;  x  Cor.  xiv.  ax  ;  \9vu  xxix.  13.  s  Sic  rtfs  at  ch.  ii.  i,  aa.  /  Rom.  xvi.  17; 
Pt.  xxxvi.  37.  H  MaL  vi.  33 :  Col.  iii.  i.  v  Rom.  iz.  30.  3t,  xiv.  19 ;  i  Cor.  xiv.  x  ;  Fhii.  iii.  xa,  14 :  a  Tim.  iu  33 ; 

Heb.  xii.  14,  etc.  wDeut.  xi.  xa.  x]as.  v.  4.  y  Lu.  i.  13.  ii.  37,  v.  33  ;  Acts  i.  14 ;  Rom.  x.  i ;  a  Cor.  i.  1 1,  ix.  14; 
Phil.  i.  4,  19.  iv.  6 ;  Eph.  v.  x8 ;  x  Tim.  ii.  i,  v.  5  ;  a  Tim.  i.  3 ;  Heb.  v.  7 ;  Jas.  v.  16.  c  Jo.  xviii.  30.  a  Gen.  xv.  13; 
Ex.  V.  aa ;  Isa.  1  9 ;  Actt  vii.  6.  ij^,  xii.  1,  xiv.  a,  xviii.  xo.  ^  Acts  xxi.  ao ;  Tit.  ii.  1^.  c  Mat.  v.  xo,  etc. 

</Mat.  V.  3-xx,  xi  6,  xiii.  16,  xvi.  X7  :  Lu.  i.  4$  :  Jo.  xiii.  17,  etc         /  Jonah  i.  10 ;  Isa.  viii.  xa,  13 ;  Mk.  iv.  4X ;  Lu.  iL  9. 

/Isa.  viii.  xa ;  Esth.  iii.  X5 ;  Mat.  ii.  3,  xiv.  a6 ;  Mk.  vi.  50;  La.  i.  xa,  xxiv.  38 :  Jo.  xL  33,  xii.  a^,  xiii.  ax,  xiv.  t,  a?; 
Acts  XV.  34,  xvii.  8 ;  Gal.  i.  7.  v.  xo  g  Ex.  xx.  8  ;  Isa.  viii.  X3,  xxix.  33 ;  Mat.  vi.^^         A  Col  iii.  34.         '^..^^^  '*»• 

at  ver  4  k  Ch.  i.  j; ;  Mat  xxii.  4,  8,  xxiv.  44,  xxv.  10 ;  Lu.  xii.  40,  xiv.  X7,  xxli.  as ;  Jo.  vii.  6  ;  Acts  xxiii.  15,  ax ; 

a  Cor.  ix.  5,  x.  6,  x6 ;  Tit.  iii.  x.  /  Acts  xxii.  x,  xxv.  x6  ;  x  Cor.  ix.  3 ;  a  Cor.  vii.  xi ;  Phil.  i.  7 :  a  1  im.  iv.  x6. 

mCh.iv.5;  Mat.  xii.  36:  Lu.  xvLa;  Actsxix.  40:  Heb  xiii.  17.         MxCor.iv  ai;3Cor.x.x;  Gal.v.a3;  Jas.  i.ai,  iii.  xi. 

fi  Acts  xxiii.  1 :  i  Cor.  viii.  7,  x.  35 ;  a  Cor.  i.  xa,  x.  a ;  x  Tim.  L  5,  X9;  Heb.  ix.  9,  x.  99.  p  See  refs.  at  ch  ii.  xa.  Cf. 
also  Job  xix.  3  ;  Jas.  iv.  ix.        g  See  refs.  at  ch.  ii.  7.         r  Lu.  vi.  a8  ;  also  Mat.  v.  44  doubtfully.         t  See  refs.  at  ch.  iL  is. 


1  or^  with  R,  V.,  in  one  word,  like-minded 

*  sympathizing,  or,  with  A*.  F.,  compassionate        *  literally,  brother- loving 

*  or,  with  R.  v.,  etc.,  tender-hearted  •  rather^  humble-minded 

*  or,  reviling  ^  were  ^  hereunto,  or^  unto  this  •  or,  inherit  blessing 
"  desires  to,  or,  purposes  to  ^*  rather,  and  let  him,  or,  let  him,  moreover 
"  or,  with  R.  K,  etc.,  turn  away  from  **  i.e.  pursue  *^  Because 

**  upon  '•  literally,  his  ears  uito  their  supplication  ^'  or,  upon 

*®  rather,  as  in  R.  V.,  zealous,  litertiily,  zealots 

*•  But  if  even,  or,  Nav,  if  even  ^^  properly,  should  suffer,  or,  were  to  suffer 
**  or,  blessed  ^*  literally,  fear  not  their  fear  *^  sanctify  Christ  as  Lord 
**  rather  omit  and  **  literally,  for  an  answer 

*•  literally^  a  reason  concerning  the  hope,  or,  an  account  of  the  hope 
•'  read  rather,  but  {or,  yet)  with  meekness  and  fear 

*•  rather,  in  the  matter  in  which  ye  are  spoken  against,  or,  with  R,  V.,  wherein 
ye  are  spoken  against  *'  omit  as  of  evil-doers 

^  rather,  traduce  **  behaviour,  or,  manner  of  life 
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The  injunctions  on  the  subject  of  the  blameless- 
ness  of  conduct  by  which  Christians  >houlil  be 
distinguished  in  their  political,  civil,  and  domestic 
relations,  are  now  succeeded  by  a  train  of  exhorta- 
tions of  a  wider  kind.  Thesi  are  given  in  as  rich 
detail  as  the  former.  They  are  addressed  io  all 
believers  without  distinction,  and  without  special 
reference  to  the  particular  oiders  of  life  which  are 
indicated  by  the  terms  subjects,  slaves,  wives, 
husbands.  They  are  given,  nevertheless,  in  con- 
nection with  the  same  general  inculcation  of 
seemliness  of  conduct  (chap.  ii.  1 1,  12),  of  which 
those  other  counsels  were  applications ;  and  they 
express,  therefore,  various  broad  and  general  ele- 
ments in  the  kind  of  life  by  which  gainsayers  are 
to  be  silenced.  Heathen  eyes  would  be  keen  and 
jealous  scrutineers  of  what  Christians  were,  not 
only  in  their  attitude  to  magistracies,  their  ideas 
on  the  riglits  of  property,  their  mode  of  life  within 
the  sacred  circle  of  the  home,  but  also  in  the 
whole  compass  of  their  relations  to  each  other  and 
to  the  world  outside.  So  we  have  here  in  the 
firNt  place  a  bird's-eye  view  of  what  they  ought  to 
be  among  themselves,  and  then,  in  larger  outline, 
a  picture  of  what  they  ought  to  be  in  face  of  the 
hostility  of  surrounding  heathenism.  The  former 
subject  is  briefly  dealt  with.  The  latter  is  un- 
folded at  length,  and  is  enforced  by  appeal  both 
to  general  principles  and  to  Christ's  example. 

Ver.  8.  Finally,  be  ye  all;  or,  to  retain  the 
immediate  dependence  which  the  previous  counsels 
had  upon  the  general  exhortations  of  ii.  11,  12,  or 
il  ly^  filially  being  all.  It  is,  says  an  old  Greek 
interpreter,  as  if  the  apostle  had  written,  *  Why 
should  I  give  particular  directions  ?  I  say  simply 
to  all.'— like-minded.  What  Peter  sets  in  the 
forefront  of  this  summary  of  universal  Christian 
duties  is  that  oneness  of  judgment  and  inclination 
on  which  Paul  so  often  touches  (Rom.  xii.  16, 
XV.  5 ;  I  Cor.  i.  10 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  1 1  ;  Phil.  ii.  2, 
iii.  15  ;  Eph.  iv.  3).  It  is  expressed  by  an  adjec- 
tive, which  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  N.  T.  It 
denotes  the  agreement  of  those  whose  mind  and 
will  arc  set  upon  the  same  objects  (Schott),  or 
unity  in  sentiment,  and,  therefore,  in  faith  (Steiger, 
Bengel).  It  is  not  to  be  limited  to  agreement  in 
doctrinal  opinion.  It  is  the  harmony  cf  many 
minds  whicli  *  springs  from  the  sense  of  a  common 
origin,  from  common  relations,  and  interests,  and 
aims,  and  hopes'  (Lillie).— companionate,  or, 
better,  sympathetic.  This  is  the  solitary  occur- 
rence of  the  adjective  in  the  N.  T.,  although  the 
cognate  verb  is  found  twice  (Heb.  iv.  15,  x.  34). 
It  denotes  oneness  in  feeling,  and  covers  Paul's 
'  rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,'  as  well  as  his 
'weep  with  them  that  weep'  (Rom.  xii.  15). 
The  unity  cf  mind  and  the  unity  of  feeling  are 
associated  again  in  Rom.  xii.  15,  16,  and  Phil, 
ii.  1,  2,— loving  as  brethren,  or,  loving  the 
brethren;  another  adjective  found  nowhere  else 
in  the  N.  T.  See  on  i.  22,  where  the  noun  is 
used,  as  it  is  also  in  2  Pet.  i.  7 ;  Rom.  xii.  10 ; 
1  lliess.  iv;  9;  Heb.  xiii.  i.— compasBionate,  or, 
as  it  is  rendered  in  its  only  other  N.  T.  occurrence 
(Eph.  iv.  32),  tender- hearted.  In  classical  Greek 
the  adjective  and  the  cognate  noun  (the  former 
being  rare)  have  either  a  purely  physical  sense  or 
denote  stout-heartedness.  They  owe  to  Chris- 
tianity their  delicate  ethical  tone,  and  the  sense 
of  the  kinship  of  man  with  man  which  softens  and 
enriches  them.— humble-minded.  So  we  must 
read  instead  of  the  very  poorly-attested  term  of 


the  Textus  Receptus^  which  our  A.  V.  rather  un- 
happily renders  *  courteous,'  as  if  it  referred  to 
manners,  or  external  demeanour.  Lowliness  of 
mind  in  the  classical  Ethics  ranked  not  as  a 
virtue,  but  as  a  fault  or  infirmity, — that  of  mean- 
ness of  spirit  or  faint-hearted  ness.  The  adjective 
which  Peter  uses  (which  occurs  only  here  and  in 
Prov.  xxix.  23)  has  even  in  Plutarch's  writings  an 
unfavourable  sense.  The  noun  for  *  humblc- 
niindedness '  occurs  in  no  Greek  writer  prior  to 
the  Christian  era.  In  Christianity  it  becomes  a 
grace,  contrasted  with  the  heathen  virtue  of 
'high-mlindedness,'  and  born  of  the  sense  of  un- 
worthiness.  It  is  the  thinking  ourselves  little 
because  we  are  little.  So  Bernard  defines  it  as 
the  virtue  which  teaches  a  man  out  of  the  truest 
knowledge  of  himself  to  esteem  himself  lightly. 
In  the  N.  T.  it  denotes  humility  toward  God 
(Acts  XV.  19)  and  toward  our  fellow-men  (v,  5 ; 
Phil.  ii.  3).  Primarily  it  is  the  former.  Hence 
it  is  opposed  both  to  the  mock-humility  of  morbid 
feeling'  which  has  so  often  shown  itself  in  the 
history  of  Christ's  Church,  and  to  *  slavish  defer- 
ence to  men '  (fee  sp>ccially  Ncander,  Planting 
of  Christianity^  i.  pp.  483-5,  Bohn). —  1  he  connec- 
tion between  these  precepts  is  variously  under- 
stood. Some  {e,g.  Hofmann,  Huther)  take  the 
first  three  to  be  notes  of  what  Christians  should 
be  among  themselves,  and  the  others  to  be  notes 
of  what  they  should  be  towards  all  without  dis- 
tinction of  Christian  and  non-Christian.  Their 
relations  are  probably  (if  a  less  external  kind  than 
that.  The  primary  duty  of  like-mindedness  or 
unity  in  sentiment  naturally  carries  with  it  the 
unity  of  feeling  which  makes  us  enter  into  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  others  as  if  they  were  our 
own  ;  and  this  oneness  in  mind  and  feeling,  when 
it  is  exhibited  toward  our  fellow-Christians,  means 
nothing  less  than  brotherly  affection  which  takes 
a  living  interest  in  all  that  concerns  otiiers,  ex- 
pressing itself  in  all  tenderness  of  regard  for  them, 
and  inspiring  us  with  that  disposition  to  think 
others  better  than  ourselves  without  which  love 
remains  less  than  it  should  be.  There  is  a  notice- 
able analogy  between  this  train  of  precepts  and 
the  briefer  series  given  by  Paul  in  Col.  iii.  12. 
In  the  one,  as  in  the  other,  humility  crowns  the 
list.  And  justly  so.  For  it  is  the  safeguard  of  all 
the  social  graces,  the  virtue  which  makes  all  other 
virtues,  lovely  in  themselves,  proof  against  assault, 
and  safe  from  exaggeration. 

Ver.  9.  not  rendering  evil  for  evil.  The 
transition  from  the  duties  of  Christians  toward 
each  other  to  their  duties  in  relation  to  their 
adversaries  is  made  easily  through  the  last-named 
grace.  An  undue  esteem  of  ourselves  is  incon- 
sistent either  with  the  oneness  of  mind  and  feeling 
which  makes  genuine  brotherliness,  or  with  the 
Christian  law  of  overcoming  evil  with  good. 
Humble-mindedness  is  'essential  both  to  true 
gentleness  of  love  and  to  true  patience  under 
injuries '  ( Alford).— or  railing  for  railing ;  rather, 
reviling  for  reviling^  as  in  ii.  23 ;  but  contrari- 
wise bleadng,  i.e.  nay  rather,  on  the  contrary, 
blessing  them ;  for  the  word  is  a  participle,  not  a 
noun.  Peter  seems  to  have  in  mind  here  his 
Lord's  words  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt. 
V.  44).  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  go 
beyond  what  is  meant  there,  or  to  assert  for  the 
term  *  blessing '  here  the  sense  of  expressing  kind- 
ness in  the  form  of  deed  as  well  as  word.  The 
'blessing'  denoted  by  this  verb  is  usually  con- 
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trasted  with  cursing  or  the  like  (Luke  vi.  28; 
Rom.  xii.  14;  i  Cor.  iv.  12  ;  Jos.  iii.  9 ;  as  well 
as  Matt.  V.  44).  The  return  which  we  are  to 
render  for  injury  done  us,  whether  in  the  form  of 
the  evil  deed  or  the  reviling  word,  is  to  desire  and 
pray  for  the  good  of  the  injurers.  — becanae  here- 
unto were  ye  called.  On  the  ground  of  the  best 
ancient  autliorities  we  must  drop  the  '  knowing ' 
which  is  inserted  in  the  A.  V.,  and  read  as  above, 
with  the  Revised  Version,  only  that  M)ecause* 
represents  the  original  more  fairly  than  the  '  for  * 
of  that  Version.  The  mnn  who  once  was  quick 
enough  to  take  the  law  of  retaliation  into  his  own 
hand,  meeting  deed  of  violence  with  deed  of 
violence,  and  taunts  and  accusations  with  cursing 
and  swearing^  as  in  the  case  of  the  high  priest's 
servant  and  that  of  the  bystanders  in  the  court 
(Matt.  xxvi.  51,  73,  74),  now  preaches  a  revenge 
which  consists  not  only  in  patient  endurance  of 
wrong,  but  in  endeavouring  to  win  God's  favour 
for  the  wrong-doers.  And  this  he  does  on  the 
high  ground  that  anything  short  of  this  is  incon- 
sistent with  our  Christian  vocation  itself.  The 
duty  which  was  formerly  enjoined  on  slaves  by  an 
appeal  to  Christ's  example  (chap.  ii.  23),  is  now 
repeated  as  a  duty  applicable  to  all  Christians, 
and  as  involved  in  the  Divine  call  which  first 
makes  us  Christians.  That  call,  too,  is  again 
expressed  as  a  definite  event  of  the  past,  carrying 
with  it  once  for  all,  and  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  Christian  life,  all  that  Peter  would  now 
pledge  us  to.— in  order  that  ye  might  inherit  a 
bleanng;  or  better,  simply,  inherit  bltssin^. 
How  does  this  final  clause  stand  related  to  the 
others?  The  point  will  lie  somewhat  different 
according  as  we  take  the  '  hereunto '  to  refer  to 
what  precedes  it  or  to  what  follows  it.  Some 
suppose  the  *  hereunto '  to  refer  to  the  *  contrari- 
wise blessing  them  ; '  in  which  case  the  sense  will 
be  that,  when  they  were  called  to  be  Christians 
they  were  called  also  to  the  duty  of  blessing  those 
who  did  them  wrong,  and  they  were  called  to  this 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  blessing  for  themselves. 
In  favour  of  this  construction  (which  is  supported 
by  such  exegetes  as  Calvin,  de  Wette,  Hofmann, 
etc. )  we  have  the  analogous  use  of  *  hereunto '  in 
chap.  ii.  21.  Others  take  it  to  refer  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  final  clause  itself;  in  which  case  the 
idea  is  that  Christians  were  called  hereunto, 
namely,  to  an  inheritance  of  blessing  for  them- 
selves. In  favour  of  this  view  (which  is  supported 
by  Alford,  Huther,  Luther,  Bengel,  Schott,  etc.) 
it  is  argued  that  it  is  more  biblical,  and  more  in 
harmony  in  particular  with  Paul's  reasoning  in 
Eph.  iv.  32,  to  say  that  we  ought  to  bless  others 
because  we  ourselves  have  blessing,  than  to  say 
that  we  are  to  bless  others  in  order  that  we  may 
ourselves  get  blessing.  Peter's  use  of  the  formula 
'  hereunto,'  and  the  consideration  that  the  inherit- 
ance of  blessing  which  is  spoken  of  here  is  more 
naturally  taken,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  of 
Peter's  phrases,  to  point  mainly  to  the  final,  future 
inheritance  of  which  the  present  is  but  a  foretaste, 
give  the  advantage  to  the  former  construction. 
On  either  view  we  have  an  idea  thoroughly  per- 
tinent to  the  subject.  On  the  second  the  point  of 
the  exhortation  is  that  the  blessing  of  which 
Christians  are  heirs  is  one  not  of  merit  but  only 
of  Go<rs  grace,  and  this  surely  should  make  it 
natural  for  them  to  exhibit  a  corresponding  atti- 
tude to  those  who  deserve  nothing  at  their  hands, 
but  on  the  contrary  wrong  them.     On  the  first. 


the  point  is  a  still  deeper  one— namely,  that  it  is 
God  s  purpo-e,  indeed,  that  Christians  should 
have  good,  but  in  order  to  have  good,  they  must 
be  good  ;  hence  He  called  them  to  be  good  (in  this 
way,  as  well  as  others,  of  laying  aside  the  evil 
impulses  of  nature)  in  order  that  the  heritage 
which  is  designed  for  them  might  come  to  be 
theirs  actually,  and  theirs  as  a  heritage  of  blessing. 
This  is  in  harmony,  too,  with  the  Old  Testament 
conceptions  of  life  and  good  which  are  next  intro- 
duced. 

Ver.  10.  For  he  that  deeires  to  love  life  and 
see  good  days.  The  kind  of  behaviour  which 
has  been  urged  in  vers.  8,  9  is  now  further  recom- 
mended by  considerations  drawn  from  the  depend- 
ence of  happiness  on  character,  and  from  God's 
regardful ness  of  men's  lives,  as  these  are  expressed 
in  Ps.  xxxiv.  13-17.  Whether  that  psalm  is 
taken  to  deal  {e.g.  with  Delitzsch  and  its  inscrip- 
tion) with  the  crisis  when  David  saved  his  life 
among  the  Philistines  by  acting  the  part  of  a 
madman,  and  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  cave  of 
Adullam,  or  (with  Hitzig,  Hupfeld,  Olshausen, 
etc.)  is  referred  to  other  times,  it  records  the  testi- 
mony borne  to  the  true  secret  of  a  secure  and 
gladsome  life  by  one  who  had  learnt  that  secret 
in  the  school  of  adversity.  It  describes  what 
makes  the  good  of  life  according  to  the  Old 
Testament  standard.  In  taking  up  its  words, 
Peter  follows  the  Greek  Version  (which  is  a  literal 
rather  than  an  adequate  rendering  of  the  Hebrew), 
but  introduces  ceitain  changes  which,  while  in 
themselves  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  original,  adapt 
it  l^etter  to  his  immediate  object  and  to  the  higher 
standard  of  the  New  Testament.  The  opening 
words,  which  in  the  original  are  in  the  form  of  a 
question,  are  given  as  a  direct  statement.  Instead 
of  '  what  man  is  he  that  desireth  life  and  loveth 
many  days,'  according  to  our  A.  V.,  or,  as  the 
Greek  Version  renders  it,  *who  is  the  man  who 
desires  life,  loving  good  days,*  Peter  puts  it  thus  : 
'  he  who  desires  to  love  life,  and  to  see  good  days.' 
The  transposition  of  the  word  '  love,*  along  with 
the  adoption  of  the  *good*  for  the  'many,  gives 
a  new  turn  to  the  statement,  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  make  the  prominent  thing  not  the  number  of 
the  days  or  the  length  of  life,  but  the  kind  of  life. 
The  phrase  '  love  life  *  means  more  than  *  to  be 
fain  to  have  life^'  or  *to  show  love  for  life'  (de 
Wette),  or  even  *  to  be  in  earnest  as  to  the  love  of 
life '  (Wiesinger).  It  is  to  be  taken  in  the  simple 
sense  of  loving  life  for  its  good  as  opposed  to 
hating  it  for  its  emptiness  and  vexations  (Lillie),  in 
the  slightly  modified  sense  of  cherishini*  life,  or  in 
the  secondary  sense  (which  the  verb  has  also  in 
the  Classics)  of  being  f  leased  with  life.  So  Bengel 
makes  it=he  who  wishes  so  to  live  as  not  to  be 
weary  of  life.  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Genevan 
(not  Wycliife  and  the  Rhemish,  however)  go  astray 
here,  rendering  it,  *if  any  man  (or,  he  that  doth) 
long  after  life  and  loveth  to  see  good  days.'  The 
term  *see*  has  also  the  intensive  force  of  ex- 
periencing or  knowing  i>ersonally  what  a  thing  is, 
which  it  often  has  m  the  Old  Testament,  e.^, 
Ps.  xvi.  10,  xxvii.  13,  etc. — let  him  refrain  his 
tongue  from  evil,  and  his  lips  that  they  speak 
no  gnile.  I'urning  the  second  persons  of  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint  into  third  persons, 
Peter  adopts  the  conditions  on  which  the  Psalmist 
suspends  ihe  boon  of  a  life  of  such  good  and  glad- 
ness. There  is  a  climax  in  these  condiuons. 
They  rise  from  the  negative  idea  of  making  an 
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end  of  all  evU-sfeaking^  to  the  stronger  but  still 
negative  idea  ot  turning  away  from  evU-doing, 
thence  to  the  positive  idea  of  thing  good^  and 
finally  to  the  sednlous  pursuit  of  peace.  The  sins 
of  speech  are  comprehensively  indicated  by  the 
two  distinct  terms  evil  (which  need  not  be  limited 
to  mere  terms  of  reproach  or  the  like)  and  guile; 
on  which  latter  see  ii.  I,  22.  'He  first  notices 
what  vices  are  to  be  guarded  against,  to  wit,  that 
we  are  not  to  be  abusive  and  insolent,  then  that 
we  are  not  to  be  fraudulent  and  double.  And 
then  he  goes  on  to  deeds  *  (Calvin).  With  this 
compare  James  on  the  bridling  and  taming  of  the 
tongue  (i.  36,  iii.  1-12). 

Ver.  II.  And  let  him  turn  from  eyil  and  do 
good.  The  best  authorities  introduce  the  con- 
necting 'and,*  or  'further,*  which  the  A.  V. 
omits.  The  'eschew*  of  the  A.  V.  (comp. 
Shakespeare's  '  What  cannot  be  eschewed,  must 
be  embraced,*  Mer,  PViws,  v.  5,  251),  connected 
with  the  old  French  escAever,  German  scJieuen, 
English  sAy,  means  to  sAun^  and  sufficiently  ex- 
presses the  idea,  which  is  that  of  turning  away 
from  something  which  comes  in  one*s  way.  See 
specially  Prov.  iv.  15.  To  this  avoidance  of  evil 
is  added  the  duty  of  active  goodness,  as  these  two 
things  are  coupled  elsewhere  in  the  Psalms 
(xxxvii.  27),  in  the  burden  of  prophetic  exhorta- 
tion (Isa.  i.  16,  17),  and  in  Paul  (Kom.  xii.  9). — 
let  him  seek  peace  and  puisne  it.  This  blame- 
lessness  and  kindliness  of  life,  at  once  in  word 
and  in  deed,  should  take  the  still  more  definite 
form  of  a  determination  to  secure  peace.  This 
indicates  that  the  irreproachable  goodness  in  view 
is  still  that  of  those  who  are  under  peculiar 
temptation  to  the  opposite.  Those  who  suffer 
from  slander  or  other  kinds  of  wrong  are  not  to 
imagine  themselves  exempt  from  these  great  laws 
of  Christian  duty.  All  ttie  more  are  they  called 
to  guard  against  every  form  of  evil,  to  resist  the 
inclination  to  take  their  case  into  their  own  hand. 
The^  are  to  meet  evil  by  doing  positive  good,  and 
cultivating  all  that  makes  for  peace.  This  last  is 
represented  as  something  worth  straining;  every 
effort  lor.  It  is  to  be  sougA/,  nay,  it  is  to  be 
pursued,  with  the  expenditure  of  strenuous  and 
unflagging  endeavour  which  the  hunter  devotes  to 
the  chase.  The  old  English  'ensue,'  which  the 
A.  V.  adopts  only  in  this  one  instance  (comp. 
Shakespeare's  '  I  know  repentant  tears  ensue  the 
deed,'  Lucrrre,  502),  comes  from  the  French  en- 
sufvrCf  and  has  now  almost  lost  this  transitive  force. 
With  the  view  of  the  good  of  life,  which  Psalmist 
and  Apostle  thus  proceed  upon  in  their  ethical 
counsels,  may  be  compared  such  parallels,  although 
they  are  but  partial,  as  this  from  Young — 
'  That  life  i^  long  which  answers  life's  great  end  ; ' 

and  Bailey's  familiar  lines — 

'  We  live  in  deeds,  not  years ;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths ; 
In  feelinp,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 
We  should  count  lime  by  heart-throbs.     He  ranst  Hveti 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best.' 

Ver.  12.  Becanae  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon 
the  righteons,  and  his  ears  unto  their  supplica- 
tion. This  blameless,  patient,  beneficent,  and 
peaceable  manner  of  life,  which  has  been  recom- 
mended as  containing  the  secret  of  all  gladness 
in  one's  life,  and  ail  goodness  in  one  s  days, 
is  further  urged  on  the  ground  of  God's  observant 
interest  in  our  life,  lie  keeps  the  rigiiteous 
ever  within   the  loving  vision   of   His  eye  and 


gracious  hearing  o(  His  ear.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, but  go  well  with  them,  however  they  be 
tried  by  slander  or  persecution.  The  word 
rendered  '  prayers  *  in  the  A.  V.  is  singular  in  the 
original,  and  is  always  given  as  a  singular  by  the 
A.  V.  except  in  this  one  passage.  It  means  also 
rather  prayer  for  particular  benefits  than  prayer  in 
eeneral. — but  the  laoe  of  the  Lord  is  upon  them 
that  do  evil.  Peter  fails  to  add  what  the  Psalmist 
appends  here,  'to  cut  off  the  remembrance  01 
them  from  the  earth.'  The  preposition,  also,  is  the 
same  here  as  in  the  former  clause,  and  should  be 
translated  simply  '  upon,'  not  '  against.'  It  is 
doubtful,  too,  whether  any  diflFerence  between  the 
anthropomorphic  terms  '  eyes  *  and  '  face '  can  be 
made  good,  such  as  is  supposed,  e.g.,  by  Schott, 
who  takes  the  former  to  be  a  figure  of  favourable 
regard,  and  the  latter  of  hostile.  The  different 
meaning  which  God's  sleepless  observance  must 
have  to  the  evil  is  left  as  self-understood,  and 
obtains  thereby  an  intenser  force.  It  is  enough  for 
the  righteous  to  know  that  God's  eye  is  upon  the 
evil,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  adds  to  their  own 
sense  of  security  in  the  midst  of  enemies. 

Ver.  13.  And  who  is  he  that  will  do  yon  evil, 
if  ye  be  xealous  of  that  which  is  good  t  The 
counseb  of  vers.  8,  9  are  yet  again  enforced  by  a 
still  more  pointed  statement  of  the  security  of  the 
righteous.  This  statement  is  attached  to  the 
immediately  precrding  thoughts,  God's  super- 
vision of  the  evil  as  well  as  of  the  good  being  the 
guarantee  that  no  real  harm  can  be  inflict^  by 
the  former  on  the  latter,  its  interrogative  form 
adds  also  to  its  confidence.  Compare  not  only 
the  great  succession  of  interrogatives  in  Rom.  viii. 
31-35,  but  such  prophetic  parallels  as  Isa.  1.  9, 
which  latter  may  perhaps  be  in  Peter's  mind  here. 
The  verb  rendered  *  harm '  is  interpreted  by  some 
(e.£.  Schott)  in  the  more  specific  sense  of  making 
ofte  cut  to  be  an  evil-doer.  The  point  then  would 
be  that,  however  calumniated  among  men,  they 
could  not  be  made  evil-doers  in  God's  sight.  The 
veri),  however,  usually  means  to  do  evil  to  one 
(Acts  vii.  6,  19,  xii.  i,  xviii.  10),  and  that  with 
the  strong  sense  of  harsh,  injurious  treatment ; 
and  the  idea,  therefore,  is  that,  however  un- 
generously dealt  with,  they  dhall  yet  sustain  no 
real  hurt ;  they  shall  still  be  in  God  s  safe  keeping, 
and  the  blessedness  of  the  new  life  within  them 
will  make  them  superior  to  the  malice  and  enmity 
of  men.  Instead  of  the  'followers*  (or,  as  it 
should  rather  be,  'imitators')  of  the  A.  V.,  the 
best  authorities  read  'zealots,'  i.e.  'zealous,'  or 
'emulous.'  Some  render  it  'followers  of  ^/m 
who  is  good,*  hut  this  is  less  likely. 

Ver.  14  But  even  if  ye  should  have  to 
suffer  for  righteousness'  sake,  blessed  axe 
ye.  The  old  formula  'but  and  if,'  which  the 
A.  V.  took  over  here  from  the  Vulgate  and 
the  Rhemish  Version  (it  is  not  found  here-  in 
Wyclitfe,  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  or  the  Genevan), 
is  needlessly  retained  by  the  Revised  Version 
in  this  passage,  and  in  I  Cor.  vii.  28,  although 
it  is  dropped  in  Matt.  xxiv.  48.  In  Shake- 
speare we  find  both  the  phrases  'an  if  and 
'  and  if.'  The  word  '  and '  or  '  an '  seems  to  have 
been  used  in  middle  English,  both  as  the  copu- 
lative conjunction  and  as  the  conditional  if.  A 
distinction  then  was  made  between  them  by  the 
limitation  of  '  an '  to  the  latter  sense,  and  when 
this  '  an '  ceased  to  carrv  its  meaning  on  its  face, 
the  word  *  if  was  added  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 
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Thus  arose  the  double  form  'an  if*  or  'and  if/ 
which  is  really  equivalent  to  'if-if.*  Here  it 
may  be  rendered  ewn  i/^  or,  if  notwithstanding. 
It  introduces  a  case  which  is  supposed  to  be 
possible,  but  which  at  the  same  lime  is  repre- 
sented as  of  small  moment  in  comparison  with 
what  has  been  just  stated.  The  case  supposed 
is  also  differently  expressed.  It  is  not  that  of 
having  tvil  done  to  one,  but  simply  that  of  having 
to  suffer;  and,  therefore,  it  is  nothing  inconsistent 
with  the  fact  asserted  so  confidently  in  the 
previous  interrogation.  They  may  have  their 
afflictions^  but  they  will  be  safe  against  real  hurt 
or  evil.  Their  bUsscduess  will  not  be  affected  by 
the  former,  but  will  make  them  contribute  to  that 
sanctified  life  within,  where  blessedness  finds  its 
shrine.  Matt.  v.  10  is  probably  in  Peter*s  mind. 
— bat  fear  not  their  fear.  These  words  and  the 
following  are  taken  freely  from  Isa.  viii.  12,  13. 
They  may  mean,  '  be  noi  afraid  of  the  fear  which 
they  cause,*  which  might  be  equivalent  either  to 

*  be  not  afraid  of  them,*  or  to  *  be  not  afraid  of 
what  they  threaten  or  inflict  *  (comp.  Ps.  xci.  5). 
Most  interpreters  prefer  this  sense,  and  so  it  is 
understood  by  various  of  the  Versions.  Tyndale 
and  the  Genevan,  e,£,^  give  'fear  not  though  they 
seem  terrible  unto  ;  Cranmer,  *  be  not  afraid  for 
any  terror  of  them.'  This  implies,  indeed,  a 
departure  from  Isaiah's  meaning,  but  it  fits  in 
excellently  with  Peter's  present  subject.  In  the 
prophet,  however,  the  words  are  intended  to 
check  the  godly  from  bein^  carried  away  by  the 
terrors  which  troubled  their  unbelieving  fellow- 
countr3rmen.  If  their  original  sense,  therefore, 
is  to  be  retained,  they  must  be  taken  here,  too, 
to  mean  'fear  not  what  they  fear,'  'give  way  to 
no  such  terrors  as  agitate  them.'  The  contrast 
then  will  be  between  the  alarms  and  disquietudes 
which  the  ills  of  life  excite  in  those  who  have  no 
faith  in  God,  and  the  perfect  peace  in  which  those 
should  be  kept  '  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  God.' — 
neither  be  troubled :  the  strong  term  expressive  of 
agitation  is  used  here,  which  describes  Herod's 
trouble.  Matt.  ii.  3 ;  the  trouble  of  the  disciples 
on  the  sea,  xiv.  26 ;  the  trouble  of  Christ's  own 
spirit  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  John  xi.  33,  etc. 
At  times  the  fear  of  man  had  been  Peter's 
deadliest  snare  and  bitterest  misery.  It  is  not 
strange  that  he  should  bear  this  witness  to  the 
inconsistency  of  such  fear  with  the  Ufe  of  gladness 
and  goodness. 

Ver.  15.  but  sanctify  Ohriat  as  Lord  in  your 
hearts.  The  A.  V.,  following  Tyndale,  Cranmer, 
and  the  Genevan,  adopts  the  reading  of  the  Text  us 
Receptus^  viz.  'the  Lord  God.'  The  Vulgate, 
Wycliffe,  and  the  Rhemish  have  'the  Lord 
Christ,'  and  this  reading  must  be  accepted  as 
having  by  far  the  weightiest  evidence  on  its  side. 
The  Revised  Version  rightly  accepts  it,  giving  it 
at  the  same  time  greater  point  by  making  the  term 

•  Lord  '  not  a  mere  name  of  Christ,  but  a  predi- 
cate. The  Greek,  though  not  absolutely  con- 
clusive, is  on  the  whole  in  favour  of  this 
rendering.  Isaiah's  words,  therefore,  are  con- 
tinued, but  with  two  .significant  modifications. 
Christ  takes  the  place  of  the  Jehovah  of  hosts^ 
who  is  presented  in  the  prophecy  as  the  object  of 
sanctification,  and  the  words  *  in  your  hearts  *  are 
added  in  order  to  express  the  fact  that  this 
sanctification  is  not  to  be  of  a  formal  or  external 
order,  but  to  rest  in  the  deepest  seat  of  feeling. 
The  term  '  sanctify '  here  means  to  regard  and 


honour  as  holy ;  and,  as  appears  from  the 
explanatory  terms,   'let  Him  be  your  fear*  and 

*  let  Him  be  your  dread  *  (viii.  13),  it  amounts  to 
much  the  same  as  *  fear.*  The  fear  of  man  is  to 
be  displaced  by  the  fear  of  Christ,  and  of  Mim  as 
our  true  Lord  (comp.  Luke  xii.  4,  5).  'ITius 
'the  Apostle  places  before  us  Christ  to  be  our 
Lord,  and  to  be  set  up  in  our  hearts  as  the  object 
of  reverence  and  godly  fear,  in  words  which  the 
prophet  of  the  Old  Testament  uses  wiih  regard  to 
the  Lord  Jehovah*  (Humphrey,  Convn.  on  the 
Revised  Version^  p.  442).— ready  always  to 
giye  answer  to  everv  man  that  asketh  you  a 
retaon  oonceming  uie  hope  that  is  in  you. 
The  'and*  with  which  the  A.  V.  introduces  this 
sentence  is  not  found  in  the  best  manuscripts. 
This  makes  it  more  probable  that  what  now 
follows  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  distinct  counsel, 

*  be  ready,*  etc.,  but  as  in  intimate  connection 
with  the  preceding  statement.  One  way  in  which 
this  sanctifying  of  Christ  as  Lord  will  express 
itself  is  in  meeting  fairly  and  frankly  the  difficulties 
and  questionings  of  others.  The  inward  homage 
to  Him  does  not  absolve  from  responsibility  to 
others,  or  justify  disregard  of  their  inquiries. 
What  it  implies  is  neither  on  the  one  hand  the 
reticence  which  fear  or  indifference  may  prompt, 
nor  on  the  other  the  propensity  to  dispute  alx>ut 
our  hope,  but  a  readiness  to  give  an  account  of  it, 
wherever  it  may  be  necessary  or  helpful  to  do 
so.  The  phrase  means  literally  '  ready  for  an 
apolo}^^  the  noun  being  that  which  is  variously 
rendered  in  our  A.  V.  as  'answer*  (Acts  xxv.  16  ; 
I  Cor.  ix.  3  ;  2  lim.  iv.  16  and  here),  *  defence ' 
(Acts  xxii.  I;  Phil.  i.  7,  16)  and  'clearing  of 
oneself  (2  Cor.  vii.  11).  It  has  been  sup{x>sed 
to  refer  here  to  official  examination,  or  to  legal 
processes  such  as  Christians  were  subjected  to 
under  the  Emperor  Trajan.  The  general  terms, 
however,  in  which  the  inquirers  are  described 
make  it  clear  that  what  is  in  view  is  not  readiness 
to  face  judicial  investigation,  but  readiness  to  give 
at  a)l  fit  times  to  all  fit  persons  a  reasonable 
defence  or  explanation  of  the  Christian  hope. 
The  term  'apology'  is  used  not  in  the  popular 
sense  of  an  excuse,  but  in  that  of  an  ap()lof;eiical 
vindication.  It  was  afterwards  applied  to  the 
early  treatises  written  in  defence  of  the  Christian 
faith  by  the  so-called  Apologists,  Tatian,  Theo- 
philus,  Athenagoras,  etc.  The  times  are  defined 
by  the  'always,' which  covers  all  fit  occasions, 
small  or  great,  pleasant  or  the  reverse.  The  fit 
persons  are  defined  as  embracing  not  indeed  all 
and  sundry,  but  all  who  ask  '  an  account '  (a  phrase 
occurring  only  here)  of  this  hope,  all  who  demand 
to  know  what  can  be  said  on  the  subject  of  a 
hope  in  One  risen  from  the  dead,  which  so 
manifestly  makes  new  men  of  those  whom  it 
inspires.  These  are  to  be  considerately  met,  and, 
if  possible,  satisfied.— but  (or,  yet)  with  meek- 
ness and  fear.  A  qualification  of  the  kind  of 
satisfaction  that  is  to  be  attempted, — a  caution 
against  an  over-readiness^  which,  instead  of  con- 
ciliating, prejudices  and  hurts.  The  spirit  of 
truth,  says  Leighton,  is  itself  the  'spirit  of  meek- 
ness—the  dove  that  rested  on  that  great  champion 
of  truth,  who  is  truth  itself.*  This  'meekness' 
(on  which  see  also  ver.  4)  is  another  of  those 
virtues  which  have  been  so  elevated  and  enriched 
by  the  Gospel  as  to  be  made  practically  new 
things.  In  the  old  Greek  system  of  morals  it  had, 
indMd,  a  better  place  assigned  it  than  was  allowed 
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to  the  quality  of  humility  (on  which  see  ver.  8). 
In  the  ethical  teaching  of  men  like  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  Plutarch,  it  is  commended  as  the 
virtue  by  which  a  man  retains  his  equanimity,  as 
the  mean  between  the  extremes  of  passionateness 
and  insensibility,  and  as  the  opposite  of  rudeness, 
severity,  harshness.  So  far,  therefore,  it  had  a 
good  sense,  where  humility  had  the  reverse.  It 
remained,  nevertheless,  on  a  comparatively  low 
platform,  and  with  a  value  essentially  superficial. 
Christianity  carried  it  far  beyond  this,  giving  it  a 
deeper  seat  than  natural  disposition,  a  loftier 
sphere  of  action  than  our  relation  to  other  men, 
a  happier  connection  with  humble-mindedness 
(comp.  Eph.  iv.  2 ;  Col.  ii.  12),  at  once  a  more 
inward  and  a  more  Go. (ward  aspect.  Having 
its  roots  in  the  Chri-tian  consciousness  of  sin,  it  is 
first  of  all  a  grace  with  a  God  ward  aspect  (comp. 
Matt.  xi.  29  ;  Jas.  i.  21),  *  the  temper  of  spirit  m 
which  we  accept  His  dealings  with  us  as  good, 
and  therefore  without  disputing  or  resisting* 
(Trench).  It  is,  in  the  second  place,  the  disposi- 
tion to  meet  whatever  demand  is  made  upon  us 
by  the  oppositions  and  sins  of  our  fellow-men  in 
the  spirit  which  is  bom  of  the  sense  of  our  own 
ill-desert  in  God's  sight.  So  it  is  set  over  ap;ainst 
a  contentious  spirit  (Tit.  iii.  2),  want  of  con- 
sideration for  offenders  (Gal.  vi.  i),  and  harshness 
toward  opponents  (2  Tim.  ii.  24),  etc.  The 
*  fear  *  which  is  to  be  coupled  with  it  is  best 
understood  neither  as  the  fear  of  God  exclusively, 
nor  as  the  fear  of  man  specifically,  but  more 
generally  as  the  dread  of  doing  or  saying  anything 
out  of  harmony  with  the  solemnity  of  the  interests 
involved — '  that  reverential  fear,*  as  Bishop  Butler 
expresses  it,  *  which  the  nature  of  religion  requires, 
and  which  is  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with, 
that  it  will  inspire,  proper  courage  towards  men.' 
While  we  are  to  be  ready  with  our  answer,  it  is 
not  to  be  given  in  a  forward,  irreverent,  or 
arrogant  spirit.  Reference  is  appropriately  made 
(by  Alfora,  etc)  to  the  interpretation  put  upon 
this  counsel  by  one  who  had  the  best  title  to 
speak,  the  hero  of  Augsburg  and  Worms  :  *  Then 
must  ye  not  answer  with  proud  words,  and  state 
your  cause  with  defiance  and  with  violence,  as  if 
vou  would  tear  up  trees,  but  with  such  fear  and 
humility  as  if  ye  stood  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  God  ;  so  shouldest  thou  stand  in  fear,  and  not 
rely  on  thy  ov^ni  strength,  but  on  the  word  and 
promise  of  Christ.* 

Ver.  16.  having  a  good  oonscience,  or, 
having  your  conscience  unimpaired.  The  term 
conscience  seems  to  make  a  nearer  approach  in 
this  passage  than  in  the  previous  (see  on  chap. 
iL  19)  to  the  modem  philosophical  definitions  of 
it  as  the  '  principle  of  reflection  in  men  by  which 
they  distinguish  between,  approve  and  .disapprove, 
their  own  actions*  (Bishop  Butler,  Sermon  I.), 
and  as  at  once  exponent  of^ moral  law,  judge,  and 
sentiment  (comp.  M'Cosh,  Div.  Govern,  p.  291, 
etc. ).  Even  here,  however,  nothing  is  said  about 
its  abstract  nature,  or  its  pychology.  It  is  a 
purely  practical  statement  of  bow  the  moral  con- 
sciousness works.  The  moral  quality  of  a  man's 
actions  is  attested  to  him,  according  to  the  Old 
Testament,  by  the  hearty  specially  as  that  is  aided 
and  enlightened  by  the  revelation  of  God*s  law,  or 
quickened  by  the  application  which  the  prophets 
('the  conscience  of  Israel,*  as  they  are  called) 


make  o'  the  facts  of  redemption.  In  the  New 
Testament  it  is  by  a  li^ht  within  the  man  (Matt, 
vi-  33  ;  Luke  xi.  34-36),  or  by  this  inner  witness, 
termed  conscience  in  the  Epistles,  by  whxh  is 
meant  primarily  a  '  consciousness  which  the  man 
has  of  himself  in  his  relation  to  God,  manifesting 
itself  in  the  form  of  a  self-testimony,  the  result  of 
the  action  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart  *  (Cremer). 
It  may  be  weak  (i  Cor.  viii.  7,  12),  evil  (Heb. 
x.  22),  defiled  \^\\.,  i.  15),  seared  (i  Tim.  iv.  2). 
But  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  pure  (2  Tim.  i.  3), 
void  of  offence  (Acts  xxiv.  16),  or  ^W(here  and 
at  ver.  21  ;  as  also  Acts  xxiii.  I ;  I  Tim  i.  5,  19  ; 
Heb.  xiii.  18).  In  the  last-named  passage  its 
goodness  is  expressed  by  an  epithet  meaning 
honourable  ox  fair  to  see.  Here  it  is  described  by 
an  epithet  which  refers  to  intrinsic  moral  quality. 
As  there  is  an  awkwardness,  however,  in  attri- 
buting moral  qualities  to  the  conscience  itself  (we 
can  scarcely  speak,  e,g ,  of  a  holy  conscience),  in 
this  connection  the  adjective  may  perhaps  have 
the  sense  of  unimpairsd^  uninjured  (see  Cremer's 
BiblieO'theol  Lex,  tn  the  N,  T,),  The  readiness 
to  'give  an  answer*  receives  thus  another  im- 
portant qualification.  It  is  essential  that  it  be 
given  not  only  in  meekness  and  fear,  but  in  the 
calm,  clear  strength  of  a  mind  conscious  of 
nothing  in  the  walk  to  give  the  lie  to  the  apology. 
In  vindicating  to  others  the  hope  that  is  in  our- 
selves, we  must  be  able  to  point  to  the  witness  of 
the  life  in  confirmation  of  the  words  : 

'  Our  acts  our  angeb  sure,  or  good  or  ill, 
Our  fatal  shadows  that  wjilk  by  ua  still.' 

^FMchgr, 

— ^in  order  that  In  the  matter  wherein  ye  are 
spoken  against  they  may  be  put  to  shame  who 
abuse  your  good  behaviour  (or,  manier  of  life) 
in  Christ.  The  construction  and  the  sense  are 
similar  to  what  we  have  had  already  in  ii.  12, 
which  see.  The  words  *  as  evil-doers,'  which  are 
inserted  here  by  the  A.  V.,  and  some  weighty 
manuscripts  and  Versions,  are  omitted  by  the 
Revised  Version  and  some  of  the  best  critics. 
There  is  a  similar  division  of  opinion  among 
textual  experts  as  to  whether  we  should  read  in 
the  first  clause,  *  ye  are  spoken  against '  (which  is 
preferred  by  the  Revised  Version),  or  'they 
speak  evil  of  you,*  as  in  the  A.  V.  The  verb, 
which  the  A.  V.  translates  *  falsely  accuse,* 
occurs  only  twice  again  in  the  Received  Text 
of  the  N.  T,,  viz.  in  Matt.  v.  44  (where, 
however,  it  is  rejected  by  the  best  critics  as 
insufficiently  attested),  and  Luke  vi.  28,  where  it 
is  rendered  '  despitefully  use.*  As  in  classical 
Greek  it  has  the  sense  of  instdting^  acting 
insolently  to  one,  abusively  threatening-  one,  it  is 
best  rendered  here  'abuse,*  or  (with  R.  V.) 
'revile,*  and  the  reference  will  therefore  be  to 
coarse  and  insolent  misrepresentation  of  the  way 
in  which  Christians  live  in  the  face  of  heathenism, 
rather  than  to  '  accusations  *  in  the  stricter  sense. 
'  Thus,  without  stirring,*  says  Leighton,  '  the 
integrity  of  a  Christian  conquers :  as  a  rock, 
unremovedy  breaks  the  waters  that  are  dashing 
against  it.  .  .  .  And  without  this  good  conscience 
and  conversation  we  cut  ourselves  short  of  other 
apologies  for  religion,  whatever  we  may  say  for  it« 
One  unchristian  action  will  disgrace  it  more  than 
we  can  repair  by  the  largest  and  best  iramed 
speeches  on  its  behalf.' 
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Chapter  IIL    17-22. 

Christian  Endurance  of  Wrong  enforced  by  Christ* s  constant  Gradousncis  to 
the  worst  of  Wrong-Doers^  above  all  to  those  of  Noah's  time. 

17  II7OR  it  is  "better,^  if  the  *  will  of  God  be  so,*  that  ye  suffer  '^g^Phii!!* 

18  X  for  ^well-doingr,  than  for ''evil-doing.'  For  Christ  also  IV^^i.)!* 
hath*  'once  suffered  /for*  sins,  the  *'just  for'  the  *  unjust/  ItVi^^^"'^ 
that  he  might  'bring  us  to  God,  being  *put  to  death  in  the    fpit:i?;«.'' 

19  'flesh,'  but  '"quickened  by  the  ** Spirit:*  by  which"  also  he  J^i;^.cm 

20  *  went  and   ^preached   unto  the  ^spirits   in  ''prison;    which  rfMk"iii?i; 

'  sometime  were  '  disobedient,"  when  once  "  the  **  long-suffering  t  iib!  fx-'a6- 
of  God  ''waited"  in  the  **'days  of  Noah,  while  the  "^ark  was  ftLa^cSrxl* 
^a- preparing,**   wherein"   few,   'that  is,  eight  ''souls,  were    idliiile^ 

21  *  saved  by  *"  water.  The  like  '^figure  whereunto  "  ^z/^/i  ^bap-  vi^iix.?.*. 
tism  doth  also  now  'save  us,  (not  the  ^putting  away  of  the/Kom.*viu.3'; 
''filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  *  answer''  of  a  good  '  conscience  ^i>.  »•' t. 

22  toward  God,)  by"  the  *  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ:  who  is    Actsxxiv.ii. 

'     ^  -  •'  fGen.xiviu.9. 

'  gone  mto      heaven,  and  is  on  the     right  hand  of  God ; "    J-f  ^ 

a  Lu.  IX.  4x  ; 

angels  and  authorities  and  -^powers  being"  made  subject  ^ Am xvi.^ao. 
unto  him.  x''^.  59. 

xxvii.  X  ; 
Mk.  xiii.  x3»  xtv.  55 ;  Lu.  xxi.  t6  ;  Rom.  vii.  4,  viiL  13,  36 ;  9  Cor.  vi.  9.  /Ch.  iv.  x,  6;  GaL  iii.  3.    Cf.  also  Rom. 

i.  3 ;  X  Tim.  iii.  16.    ^     mt  Cor.  xv.  22,  36,  45;  Rom.  iv.  17,  viii.  xi ',  Jo.  v.  ax.  «Ch.  iy.  6;  x  Cor.  v.  5 :  Gal.  uL  3. 

tf  Ver.  32  ;  Mk.  xvi.  15.  /  Mat.  iii.  x.  iv.  xy,  23,  ix.  35  ;  Rom  ii.  ai,  x.  8,  etc.         f  Lu.  xxiv.  37,  39  :  Acts  vii.  59; 

Heb.  xii.  23.  rRev.  xx.  7.  «  Se«  refs.  to  ch.  ii.  7, 8.  /  See  ref«.tover.  5.  «  Rom  ii.  4,  ix.  22  ;  a  PeC  iiL  15. 

vRom.  viii.  19,  ar.  25  ;  1  Cor.  i.  7  :  Gal.  v.  5  ;  Phil,  ao;  Heb.  ix.  a8.  ivMat.  xxiv  37 ;  Lu.  xvii.  26. 

jr  Mat.  xxiv.  j8  :  Lu.  xvii.  37;  Heb.  xi.  7.  ^  Mat.  xi.  xo ;  Mk.  i.  a  ;  Lu.  i.  17,  vii.  27  ;  Heb.  iii.  3.  4,  ix  2, 6,  xi.  7. 

X  Acts  xix.  4  ;  Philem.  X3  ;  Heb.  ii.  14,  vii.  5,  ix.  11,  x.  20,  xi.  16,  xiii.  15.  a  Acts  ii.  41,  vii.  14.  xxvii.  37. 

6  Mat.  xiv.  36 :  Lu.  vii.  3 ;  Acts  xxiii.  42,  xxvii.  43,  44,  xxviii.  1,4  c  Heb.  ix.  24.  dMsa,  iii.  7,  etc. ;  also 

Rom.  vi.  4,  Eph.  iv.  5,  etc  t  Ch.  iv.  18  ;  Acts  ii.  47  :  x  Cor.  i.  x8,  zv.  a ;  2  Cor.  ii.  X5.  /a  Pet.  L  X4. 

^Job  xiv.  4  ;  Isa.  iv.  4.        A  Dan.  iv.  14.  1  See  refs.  to  ver.  16.  A  Acts  L  82 :  Phil.  iii.  xa  /See  refs. 

to  ver.  X9.  M  Acts  i.  11.  n  Rom.  viii. 34  ;  Col.  iii.  x  ;  Ht.b.  i.  3  ;  Ps.  xvi.  xi.         0  Eph.  i.  2r,  iii.  zo,  vL  xa,  etc 

>  Mat.  xxiv.  ag ;  Rom.  viii.  38 ;  Eph.  i.  ax  ;  fsa.  xxxiv.  4.  f  1  Cor.  xv.  37,  38 ;  Heb.  xii.  9,  etc. 

^  or,  preferable  *  literally^  if  the  will  of  God  should  will 

•  literally^  to  suffer,  doing  well  rather  than  doing  evil  *  omit  hath 

•  ue.  on  account  of  •  i,e,  in  behalf  of 
'  or^  a  righteous  one  for  unrighteous  ones 

•  as  regards  flesh,  or^  as  regards  the  lower,  bodily  life 

•  as  regards  spirit,  or^  as  regards  the  higher,  spiritual  life  ^^  in  which 
^^  aforetime  disobedient,  ^r,  when  they  were  disobedient  (<?r,  disbelieving) 

aforetime  *'  omit  once  *'  literally,  was  waiting 

I*  was  being  prepared      **  literally,  into  which      ^*  by  means  of,  or,  through 
'^'*  literally^  which  (water),  the  antitype,   or^  which  as  antitype ;  ue.  which 

antitypically,  or^  as  the  R.  K  gives  tt  in  the  margin^  which  in  the  antitype 
^*  inquiry,  or,  with  R.  V.,  interrogation  *•  through,  or^  by  means  of 

20  rather^  who  is  on  God's  right  hand,  having  gone  into  heaven 
2^  having  been 

We  are  now  brought  face  to  face  with  one  of  Petrine  passages  (Acts  ii.  25-31  ;  I  Pet.  iv.  6), 

the  unsolved,  if  not  insoluble,  problems  of  New  which  seem  to  many  to  be  closely  related.     It  b 

Testament  interpretation.     The  remarkable  para-  also  one  of  a  larger  class,  including  Matt.  xii.  40, 

graph  about  a  preaching  to  the  spirits  in  prison  Luke  xxiiu  43,   Rom.   x.  6-8,   Eph.    iv.    8-10, 

has  been  regarded  by  many  eminent  theologians  Ps.  xvi.  9-1 1,  Acts  xiii.  34-37,  etc.,  which  have 

as  the  primary  proof  text  for  the  article  of  faith  been  supposed  to  bear  more  or  less  directly  upon 

which  IS  embodied  in   the  creeds  in   the   terms  a  dogma  for  which  an  important  place  is  claimed 

he  d  scended  into  hell^  on  which  so  many  different  both  in  the  system  of  Christian  doctrine  and  la 

meanings  have   been    put.     It   is  one  of  three  preaching — the  dogma  of  a  descent  of  Christ  to 
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Hell  or  Hades.  It  has  been  drawn  into  the 
service  of  a  singular  variety  of  theological 
ideas,  such  as  those  of  a  liberation  and  elevation 
of  the  saints  of  pre-Christian  times,  a  purgatorial 
detention  and  purifiration,  a  penal  endurance  of 
the  extremity  of  God's  wrath  oy  man's  Surety,  a 
judicial  manifestation  of  the  victorious  Reileemer 
to  the  impenitent  dead,  renewed  opportunities  of 
repentance  and  a  continuous  ministry  of  grace  in 
the  other  world.  ITie  interpretations  put  upon 
the  passage  have  been  too  numerous  to  adm.c  of 
detailed  statement,  not  to  speak  of  criticism,  here. 
We  shall  notice  only  those  of  deepest  interest. 
It  should  at  once  be  allowed  thnt  no  exposition 
has  yet  succeeded  in  removing  all  the  difficulties. 
There  are  some  writers  {e.g,  Steijjei)  who  venture 
to  speak  of  these  difficulties  as  rather  created  by 
interpreters  than  inherent  in  the  passage  itself. 
But  these  are  few  indeed.  Many  of  the  greatest 
exegetes  and  theologians  have  held  a  very  un- 
certain position  on  the  subject,  or  have  confessed 
themselves  baffled  by  it.  Luther,  for  example, 
felt  it  to  be  a  '  dark  speech,'  and  inclined  to  very 
diflferent  views  of  its  meaning  at  different  periods 
of  his  career.  It  is  at  best  a  Question  of  the 
balance  of  probabilities.  We  shall,  therefore, 
first  examine  the  various  terms  separately.  When 
the  usage  and  application  of  each  of  the  disputed 
terms  are  carefully  determined,  it  should  be  possible 
to  decide  on  what  side  the  balance  of  proba- 
bilities lies.  The  great  problems  are  these: 
Does  the  section  refer  to  a  ministry  of  grace,  a 
ministry  of  judgment,  or  a  mere  manifestation  of 
Chiist?  Is  the  ministry,  if  such  is  referred  to, 
one  that  took  place  prior  to  the  Incarnation, 
between  the  Death  and  the  Resurrection,  or  after 
the  Resurrection  ?  Are  the  men  of  Noah's  genera- 
tion introduced  in  their  proper  historical  position, 
or  only  as  examples  of  a  general  class?  In  con- 
sidering these  problems,  two  things  are  too  often 
overlooked.  It  is  forgotten  how  precarious  it  is 
to  erect  upon  one  or  two  of  the  obscurities  of 
Scripture  a  great  system  of  doctrine,  which  is  not 
in  evident  harmony  with  the  general  view  of 
grace  which  clearly  pervades  the  Bible.  It  is 
forgotten,  too,  that  the  passage  cannot  fairly  be 
dealt  with  as  a  doctrinal  digression,  but  must  be 
read  in  the  light  of  the  writer's  immediate  object. 
That  object  is  the  Christian  duty  o\  enduring 
wrong  for  righteousness'  sake,  and  the  advantage 
of  sutfering  for  well-doing  rather  than  for  ill-doing. 
It  is  with  the  view  of  confirming  what  he  has  said 
of  this  that  Peter  appeals  to  Christ's  own  example. 
The  question  consequently  is,  what  exposition  is 
best  sustained  by  the  detailed  exegesis  of  the 
several  terms,  does  most  justice  to  the  plainer 
elements  in  the  paragraph,  such  as  the  historical 
reference  to  Noah  and  the  building  of  the  ark,  etc., 
and  is  in  clearest  harmony  with  the  writer's  design, 
namely,  to  arm  believers  smarting  under  the  sense 
of  wrongful  suffering  with  Christ-like  endurance? 
Ver.  17.  For  it  is  better  to  soffer,  if  the  will 
of  God  Bhoiild  will  it,  doing  well  than  doing 
erlL  This  statement  resembles  that  in  chap. 
ii.  20.  It  is  also  followed  up,  as  was  the  case 
there,  by  an  appeal  to  Christ's  own  case.  The  two 
propositions,  however,  have  distinct  points  of 
difference.  The  present  b  introduced  in  im- 
mediate connection  not  with  the  credii  attaching 
to  a  particular  kind  of  conduct,  but  with  what  is 
essential  to  the  keeping  of  a  good  conscience  under 
the  sense  of  wrong,  and  to  the  possibility  of  giving 


a  right  account  of  the  Christian  hope  to  inquirers 
or  rcvilers.  There  Christ's  own  case  is  dealt 
with  specially  as  an  example  of  endurance  which 
befits  Christians.  Here  it  is  expounded  mainly 
with  a  view  to  what  His  sufferings  ultimately 
brought  Him,  in  the  form  of  a  life  quickened, 
exalted,  and  having  now  in  its  service  angels 
and  principalities  and  powers.  The  word  ren- 
der&i  *  better'  here  is  one  which  does  not  mean 
exactly  what  is  of  better  moral  quality,  but  rather 
what  is  of  greater  power  or  importance,  and  so 
what  \%  prejercdfle  or  o{  greater  cidvantage.  Thus, 
lookinjj  still  at  the  pressing  question  of  what 
Christian  duty  is  under  the  burden  of  suffering 
for  righteousness'  sake,  and  how  a  blameless 
behaviour  should  at  all  hazards  be  studied  in  such 
circumstances,  Peter  meets  the  feeling  which  rises 
aijamst  unmeriictl  suffering  by  reminding  the 
sufferers  of  two  considerations.  These  are,  firsts 
that  nothing  can  befall  them  but  by  God's  will ; 
ami  secondly^  that  if  it  is  God's  will  that  they  be 
subjected  to  pninful  things,  their  sufferings,  instead 
of  being  embittered,  should  be  softened  and 
relieved  by  the  consciousness  that  they  are 
undeserved,  and  by  the  assurance  that  they  will 
work  together  for  their  good.  This  last  idea, 
namely,  the  gain  which  such  sufferings  will  bring 
to  the  sufferers,  is  what  is  specially  taken  up  and 
illustrated  at  leni^th  in  the  following  paragraph. 

Ver.  18.  Because  also  Christ  died  once  for 
sins,  a  righteous  one  for  tinrighteons  ones,  in 
order  that  he  might  bring  ns  to  God.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  reading  to  notice  here. 
Documentary  evidence  is  pretiy  evenly  balanced 
between  the  verb  *  suffered'  and  the  verb  'died.* 
Althou«,'h  the  Revised  Version  retains  the  former, 
the  latter  i^;  preferred  by  the  majority  of  textual 
exports  (Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles, 
Westcott  and  Hort,  CJebliardt).  Instead  of 
'bring  us  to  God '(which  is  accepted  by  the 
Revised  Version  and  most  critics),  *  bring  you  to 
God '  b  adopted  by  Westcott  and  Hort.  Christ's 
suffering  or  dying  is  represented  to  have  taken 
place  on  account  ot  sin,  tn  the  matter  ^sin,  or  in 
respect  o/sin  ;  for  the  preposition  used  here  has  this 
general  sense.  It  is  said  to  have  taken  place  also 
'  once,'  once  for  all  and  no  more  (cp.  Rom.  vi.  10  ; 
Heb.  vil  27,  ix.  28).  This  may  possibly  embody 
the  idea  that  this  suffering  or  dying  superseded  the 
necessity  of  all  further  suffering  or  dying  of  the 
same  kind,  either  on  the  part  of  Christ  Himself 
or  on  that  of  Christians  (so  Schott).  It  is  rather 
introduced,  however,  to  suggest  the  difference 
between  the  suffering  or  death,  however  bitter 
that  was,  as  finished  shortly  and  once  for  all,  and 
the  continue  is  power  and  blessedness  of  the  life 
which  was  its  issue.  Still  greater  force  is  given 
to  this  by  the  use  of  the  simple  historical  tense 
'died,'  which  throws  all  that  was  painful  in 
Christ*s  instance  completely  into  the  past.  Hut 
Christ's  suffering  or  dying  is  also  described  as 
that  of  *  a  righteous  One  for  unrighteous  ones.'  A 
different  preposition  is  now  used  for  the  *  for,' — 
one  meaning  in  behalf  of ^  or,  to  the  advantage  of. 
It  is  possible  that  in  the  present  connection, 
where  the  righteous  and  the  unrighteous  are  set 
so  decisively  over  against  each  other,  this  idea  of 
suffering  in  behalf  of  others  may  pass  over  into, 
or  imply,  that  of  suffering  in  the  place  of  others. 
Weiss,  e.g,  (so  also  Huther),  recognises  the  idea 
of  substitution  at  the  basis  of  the  statement,  in  so 
far  as  '  the  contrast,  which  is  made  so  prominent 
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belwecn  the  righteoos  and  the  unrig^hteous, 
necessarily  produces  the  idea  that  the  suffering 
which  was  endured  in  behalf  of  these,  ought  really 
to  have  been  endured  by  the  righteous  them- 
selves *  {Bih.  Theol.  of  the  New  Testament,  i.  p. 
232,  Clark's  Trans.).  The  more  general  idea, 
however,  is  the  one  distinctly  in  view  here,  and 
thus  there  is  warning  mingled  with  the  encourage- 
ment which  is  conveyed  by  Christ's  case  as  Peter 
here  presents  it.  If  it  is  right  to  speak,  as  Besser 
does,  of  the  little  word  •  once  *  as  letting  *  a  beam 
of  comforting  light  fall  on  the  sufferings  of 
Christians,'  this  clause  reminds  them  of  the 
necessity  of  making  sure  that  their  sufferings  be 
not  of  the  kind  which  their  own  fault  induces, 
but  rather  of  the  kind  righteously  borne  with  a 
view  to  the  good  of  others.  The  particular  goo  I 
which  Christ  set  before  Him  as  the  object  of  His 
suffering  or  dying  was  the  bringing  us  to  God; 
by  which  is  meant  introducing  us  to  God,  giving 
us  admission,  or  the  right  of  direct  access,  to 
God.^  This  is  the  sense  which  the  cognate  noun 
has  in  the  few  passages  in  which  it  is  found, 
viz.  Horn.  v.  2,  Eoh.  ii.  18,  iii.  12  ;  and  here, 
too,  the  idea  is  neither  that  of  presenting  us  an 
offering  to  God  (so  the  Vulgate,  Luther,  etc.), 
nor  that  of  simply  reconciling  us  to  God,  but  (as 
it  is  rightly  understood  by  Huther,  etc.)  that  of 
introducing  us  to  actual  fellowship  with  God. 
This  verse,  therefore,  establishes  a  certain  analogy 
between  Christ  and  Christians,  in  so  far  as  He 
was  made  subject  to  suffering  not  less  than  they, 
and  was  made  so  not  for  His  own  fault  but  lor 
that  of  others.  This  analogy  is  used,  however, 
in  support  of  the  previous  statement  as  to  its  being 
a  better  thing  to  suffer  for  good  than  for  evil. 
Hence,  having  immediately  in  view  the  advantage 
or  good  which  suffering  for  righteousness'  sake 
brings  with  it,  Peter  goes  at  once  (as  formerly 
in  chap.  ii.  22,  etc.)  beyond  the  elements  of 
similarity  which  might  present  the  suffering  Christ 
as  an  example  to  suffering  Christians.  He 
touches  on  more  than  one  thing  which  gave 
Christ's  sufferings  a  value  all  their  own.  They 
were  of  the  unique  order  which  (as  the  *  once ' 
implies)  neither  reauired  nor  admitted  re|")etiiion. 
And  the  gain  whicn  they  secured,  by  which  also 
they  pre-eminently  illustrate  the  good  which 
suffering  for  righteousness'  sake  yields,  and  how 
preferable  it  is  to  suffer,  if  suffer  we  must,  for 
well-doing  rather  than  ill-doing,  was  the  other- 
wise unattainable  boon  of  a  direct  approach  for 
sinners  to  God,  a  free  intercourse  with  God. — 
put  to  death  indeed  in  flesh,  bnt  quickened  in 
spirit.  Two  things  are  here  affirmed  to  have 
taken  effect  on  Christ,  when  He  suffered  or  died 
in  order  to  bring  us  into  this  fellowship  with 
God.  These,  however,  are  so  balanced  that  the 
one  appears  simply  as  the  preliminary  to  the 
other,  and  the  attention  is  concentrated  on  the 
latter.  The  one  is  rightly  given  as  a  '  being  put 
to  death ; '  for  the  term  does  not  mean,  as  some 
suppose,  merely  being  condemned  to  death  (com- 
pare its  use,  cg.y  in  Matt.  xxvi.  59,  xxvii.  i ; 
Kom.  viii.  36  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  9,  etc. ).  The  other 
is  correctly  interpreted  not  as  a  •  being  kept  alive  ' 
(which  idea  is  exprevsed  in  the  New  Testament 
by  different  terms),  but  as  a  *  being  quickened '  or 
*  made  alive  ; '  the  word  being  that  which  is  else- 
where (John  V.  21  ;  Rom.  iv.  17  ;  i  Cor.  xv.  22, 
etc.)  applied  to  the  raising  of  the  dead  to  life. 
To  the  two  things  are  added  definitions  of  two 


distinct  spheres  in  which  they  severally  took 
effect  These  are  conveyed  each  by  a  single 
noun,  which  has  almost  an  adverbial  force  here, 
viz.,  •  in  flesh,'  i,e,  fleshly-wise,  or,  as  r^ards  the 
natural,  earthly  order  of  life  ;  and  '  in  spirit,'  i.e, 
spirit-wise,  or,  as  regards  the  higher  spiritual 
order  of  life.  Those  two  terms  are  analc^ous  to 
other  antithetical  phrases  which  are  applied  to 
Christ,  such  as  *  according  to  the  flesh '  and 
'  according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness '  (Rom.  i.  3), 
manifest  *in  the  flesh,'  and  judged  '  in  the  spirit ' 
(I  Tim.  iii.  16).  They  point  to  two  difltercnt 
forms  of  existence,  a  natural,  mortal  form  of 
existence  associated  with  flesh,  and  a  supernatural, 
immortal  form  of  existence  associated  with  spirit, — 
in  other  words,  a  perishable,  corporeal  lire,  and 
an  imperishable,  spiritual  or  incorporeal  life.  As 
regards  the  one.  He  ceased  to  live  it  by  being  put 
to  death.  As  reganls  the  other,  He  continued  to 
live  it,  and  to  live  it  with  new  power,  by  being 
quickened.  The  A.  V.,  therefore,  is  entirely  at 
fault  in  rendering  the  second  clause  '  by  the 
Spirit,'  as  if  the  reference  were  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  to  Him  as  the  Agent  in  Christ's  resurrection. 
In  this,  too,  it  has  deserted  the  vervions  of 
Wycliffe,  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  Geneva,  and  Rheims, 
which  all  give  '  in  spirit '  or  '  in  the  spirit.' 

Ver.  19.  in  whicn  also  be  went  and  preached 
to  the  spirits  in  prison.  Here,  again,  the  A.  V., 
following  the  Genevan  alone  among  these  earlier 
English  Versions,  wrongly  renders  *  by  which.' 
The  sense  is,  *  in  which,'  i.e,  in  the  spiritual  form 
of  life  which  has  just  been  noticed.     The  verb 

*  preached  '  is  used  absolutely  here.  It  is  not  to 
be  taken,  however,  in  the  vague  sense  of  making 
proclamation,  showing  Himself,  or  bearing  witness 
to  Himself  (Schott,  etc.),  far  less  in  the  sense  of 
preaching  judgment,  but  in  the  sense  which 
It  elsewhere  has  in  the  New  Testament,  where  it 
occurs,  both  with  the  objtct  expressed  {e,g,  the 
gospel,  the  kingdom  0/  God,  Christ,  etc.),  and  with 
the  object  unexpressed  {e.g.  Matt.  xi.  I  ;  Mark  i. 
38,  etc.),  of  Christ's  earthly  ministry  of  preaching, 
which    was    a    message    of  grace.     The    woni 

*  spirits '  b  used  here,  as  in  Heb.  xii.  23,  in  the 
.^ense  of  disembodied  spirits.  Elsewhere  {e,g. 
Rev.  vi.  9,  XX.  4)  the  term  'souls'  is  used  to 
designate  the  departed.  On  the  ground  of  the 
statement  in  2  Pet.  ii.  4,  and  the  application  of 
the  word  *  spirit'  in  such  passages  as  Luke  ix.  39, 
Acts  xvi.  18,  etc.,  some  have  strangely  supposed 
a  refer*»nce  here  to  the  angels  who  sinned, — which 
is  entirely  inconsistent'  with  the  historical  notice 
which  follows.  The  phrase  *  in  pii&on  '  has  the 
definite  force  which  it  has  in  2  ret.  ii.  4,  Jude 
6,  Rev.  XX.  7,  and  is  not  to  be  explained  away  as 
merely  equivalent  to  'in  safe-keeping,'  or  *in  the 
world  of  the  dead  '  generally. 

Ver.  20.  aforetime  disobedient  The  'dis- 
obedient '  means  here  again,  as  in  ii.  7,  8,  iii.  I, 
disbelieving^  refusing  belief  and  withstanding 
truth.  The  clause  may  describe  the  'spirits 
according  to  the  conduct  which  made  them 
spirits  'in  prison.'  So  it  is  understood  by 
most.  It  may,  however,  also  indicate  the  date 
of  the  disobedience.  The  latter  view  is  more  in 
harmony  with  the  specification  of  time  which 
immediately  follows,  the  'when'  giving  a  more 
exact  definition  of  the  'aforetime.  We  should 
thus  translate  it :  '  when  of  old  they  were  dis- 
obedient, to  wit,  at  the  time  when  the  long-suffering 
of  God,'  etc.,  rather  than  (with  the  K.  V.,  etc), 
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*  which  aforetime  were  disobedient,'  etc. — ^when 
the  long-miffering  of  Ood  wag  waiting.     The 

•  once '  which  is  inserted  by  the  A.  V.  has  very 
little  documentary  evidence,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  due  to  a  conjecture  of  Erasmus. 
The  *  waiting  *  is  given  in  the  imperfect  tense  to 
bring  out  its  lengthened  contmiiance.  It  is 
expressed,  too,  by  a  verb  for  which  Paul  has  a 
particular  fondness,  and  which  conveys  the  idea 
of  the  intensetuss  or  patience  of  the  waiting.  It 
is  a]>plied  to  the  *  earnest  expectation '  of  the 
creation  (Rom.  viii.  19),  the  *  waiting'  of  those 
who  have  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit  (Rom.  viii. 
*3i  25),  the  70intiftglox  *  the  coming  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ'  (i  Cor.  i.  7),  or  for  *the  hope  of 
righteousness  by  faith '  (Gal.  v.   5),  the  looking 

•  lor  the  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ '  (Phil, 
iii.  20).  Outside  Paul  it  occurs  only  here  and  in 
Heb.  ix.  28.— in  the  days  of  Noah  while  the 
ark  was  being  prepared.  Both  the  date  and  the 
duration  at  once  of  the  Divine  waiting  and  of  the 
men*s  disobedience  are  thus  more  clearly  defined, 
the  date  being  identified  with  the  times  imme- 
diately  prior  to  the  flood,  and  the  duration  with 
the  whole  period  of  warning  afforded  by  the 
construction  of  the  Ark,  which  is  indicated  to 
have  extended  to  120  years  (Gen.  vi.  3). — in 
which  few,  that  is,  eight  eonls,  were  saved 
through  water.  Literally  it  is  '  im'^  which,' 1.^. 
=by  entering  into  which,  etc.  By  'souls'  are 
meant   here  individuals  or  persons.     The  word 

*  soul,'  meaning  life  or  Xh^  principle  of  life ^  comes 
to  mean  life  embodied^  or  the  living  individual. 
Occasionally,  however  (see  above  on  *  spirits '), 
it  designates  the  departed.  The  mention  of  the 
precise  number  saved  serves  to  throw  into  still 
stronger  light  both  the  disobedience  to  which  the 
long  suffering  of  God  addressed  itself,  and  the 
grace  that  failed  not  to  separate  the  believing  few. 
There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  is  mtant  by  the  *  saved  through  water.' 
The  'through,'  which  the  A.  V.  renders  *  by,* 
may  have  either  a  local  sense  or  an  instrumental. 
In  the  former  case  the  idea  will  be  either  that 
thoae  few  were  saved  by  passing  through  the 
water,  or  that  they  were  brought  safely  through 
water  into  the  ark.  This  latter  seems  favoured 
in  the  margin  of  the  Revised  Version,  which 
gives  Mnto  which  few,  that  is,  eight  souls,  were 
brought  safely  through  water.'  In  favour  of  this 
local  sense  (which  is  preferred  by  Bengel,  de 
Wette,  etc. )  we  have  the  analogous  phrase  *  saved, 
yet  so  as  /^  (or,  through)  fire'  (i  Cor.  iii.  15). 
But  we  are  left  thus  with  no  obvious  connection 
between  this  mention  of  water  and  the  following 
notice  of  a  salvation  by  water.  Mostinterpreieis, 
therefore,  accept  the  instrumental  sense,  taking 
the  thought  to  be  that  water  was  the  means  by 
which  these  few  were  saved.  As  Huther  rightly 
observes,  however,  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that 
Peter  meant  that  the  same  water  which  was  the 
means  of  destruction  to  the  mass  was  the  means 
of  safety  to  the  few.  All  that  he  has  in  view  is 
(as  the  indefinite  'water,'  not  *  the  water,' 
indicates)  that  it  was  bv  means  of  water  that  the 
few  entering  the  ark  which  floated  thereon  were 
preserved.  And  this  relation  of  water  to  the 
preservation  of  the  righteous  at  the  time  of  the 
Flood  is  introduced  in  view  of  what  is  to  be  said 
of  the  relation  of  water,  namely  that  of  Baptism, 
to  the  salvation  of  Christian  believers  now. 

Ver.  21.  which  also   in   the  antitype  now 


■ayes  yon,  namely  baptism.  The  rendering  of 
the  A.  v.,  *the  like  figure  whereunto,"  follows  a 
reading  which  is  now  given  up.  llie  best 
authorities  also  substitute  'you  '  for  ' us.'  Some 
interpreters  rqjard  lx)th  the  Ark  and  the  *few  * 
as  havii>g  a  typical  force  here.  Consequently 
they  seek  for  an  antitype  to  the  Ark  in  the  Christ 
into  whose  name  we  are  baptized,  and  without 
whom  baptism  can  as  little  save  us  as  the  water 
of  the  Flood  could  save  without  the  Ark.  They 
also  find  an  antitype  for  the  'few'  in  the  'you,* 
as  if  the  idea  were  that  the  '  proportion  of  those 
saved  by  baptism  to  the  unbelieving  is  but  small ' 
(so  even  Huther).  But  the  only  things  which 
Peter  sets  distinctly  in  the  relation  of  type  and 
antitype  are  water  as  preserving  life  in  Noah's 
generation,  and  water  as  saving  souls  in  Peter's 
own  generation.  The  comparison,  therefore,  is 
not  between  the  Flood  and  Baptism,  but  simply 
between  water  in  one  service  and  water  in 
another.  What  antitypical  water  is  intended,  is 
at  once  made  clear  by  the  appended  definition, 
'baptism.'  Thus,  as  further  explained,  the 
comparison  comes  to  be  not  between  the  saving 
efficacy  of  the  water  in  which  the  Ark  f1oate<l  and 
the  saving  efficacy  of  Baptismal  water  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  but  between  the  saviutr  efficacy 
of  water  in  the  former  instance  and  the  saving 
efficacy  of  Baptism  itself  now.  The  latter,  like 
the  former,  has  in  a  certain  sense  an  instrumental 
relation  to  a  saved  state.— not  the  putting  away 
of  the  filth  of  the  flesh.  This  is  thrown  in  to 
guard  against  any  mistake  which  the  comparison 
might  urovoke  as  to  the  kind  of  relation 
intended.  The  saving  efficacy  is  not  of  a  mate- 
rial kind  like  that  exerted  by  water  in  the  case  of 
the  Ark  and  its  eight  For  the  baptism  meant  is 
something  different  from  any  merely  physical 
cleansing,  or  any  of  those  ceremonial  washings 
with  which  both  Jew  and  Gentile  were  sufficiently 
familiar.  These  two  terms  'putting  off'  and 
'  filth '  are  peculiar  to  Peter.  The  former  occurs 
again  in  2  Pet.  i.  14.  What  is  meant  is  generally 
understood  to  be  the  putting  off  of  the  filth  whicn 
belongs  to  the  flesh.  The  peculiar  order  of  the 
words  in  the  original,  however,  gives  not  a  little 
plausibility  to  another  rendering  which  is  adopted 
by  Bengel,  Huther,  etc., — the  flesh's  putting  off 
of  uncleanness,  i.e.  the  laying  aside  of  its  own 
uncleanness  by  the  flesh  itself — bnt  the  inqnixy 
of  a  good  consoience  toward  Ck>d.  This  sentence 
has  greatly  perplexed  the  commentators.  The 
difficulty  lies  mamly  in  the  use  of  the  word  ren- 
dered *  answer '  by  the  A.  V.  This  term  occurs 
nowhere  else  in  the  N.  T.  The  A.  V.  stands 
alone  among  the  old  English  Versions  in  translat- 
ing it  'answer.*  Wycliile  gives  'the  a.sking  of  a 
good  conscience  in  God  ; '  Tyndale  and  Cranmer 
have  '  in  that  a  good  conscience  consenteth  to 
God ; '  the  Genevan  has  '  in  that  a  good  con- 
science  maketh  request  to  God ; '  the  Khemish 
renders  it  'the  examination  of  a  good  conscience 
toward  God.*  The  only  meanings  of  the  word 
which  can  be  verified  are  these  two,  viz.  (i)an 
interrogation  or  question,  which  is  the  classical 
sense  {e.g,  Herod,  vi.  67 ;  Thucyd,  iii  53,  68), 
and  (2)  a  petition^  demand^  or  the  thing  asked  by 
petition^  in  which  t>ense  it  occurs  once  in  one  of 
the  old  Greek  Versions  of  Daniel  (iv.  14,  i,e.  iv. 
17  of  the  English  Bible).  The  question,  there- 
fore, is — What  results  from  this  lor  the  sentence 
OS  a  whole?    Among    other    renderings  which 
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have  been  proposed  are  these:  (i)  the  request 
{i.e.  for  salvation  or  grace)  addressed  to  God  by  a 
good  conscience;  (2)  the  questioning,  or  examina- 
tion, to  which  a  good  conscience  is  subjected  before 
God ;  (3)  the  request  made  to  God  for  a  good  con- 
science  ;  '4)  tfu  inquiry  made  by  a  good  conscience 
after  God,  or,  the  act  of  a  good  conscience  in  seek- 
ing  after  God;  (5)  the  promise,  or  pledge,  to  keep  a 
^ood  conscience  toward  God;  (6)  the  contract^  or 
relation,  entered  into  with  God  by  a  good  conscience. 
The  last  two  interpretations  find  favour  with 
many  of  the  best  exegetes  (Grotius,  de  Wette, 
Huther,  Plumptre,  etc.),  and  arc  supported  more 
or  less  by  some  of  the  old  versions.  The  Syriac, 
e,g. ,  takes  the  sense  to  be  =  when  ye  confess  God 
with  a  pure  conscience.  The  form  mentioned  last 
of  all  has  the  undoubted  advantage  of  giving  a 
clear  and  pertinent  idea,  viz.,  that  Uhe  person 
baptized,  by  the  reception  of  baptism,  enters  into 
a  relation — as  it  were  of  contract — with  God,  in 
which  he  submits  in  faith  to  God's  promise  of 
salvation '  (so  Huther,  who  now  prefers  this  view). 
It  does  not  make  the  phrase  a  '  good  conscience  * 
a  synonym  here  for  a  'reconciled  conscience,*  but 
retains  for  it  the  simpler  sense  which  is  more  in 
harmony  with  similar  expressions  in  Heb.  xiii.  18 ; 
Acts  xxiii.  I  ;  i  Tim.  i.  5,  19,  iii.  9  ;  I  Pet.  iii. 
16,  viz.,  that  this  is  done  with  vl  j/mre  intention. 
It  also  founds  upon  the  primitive  practice  of 
addressing  certain  questions  to  the  applicant  for 
baptism  and  obtaining  certain  replies  from  him, 
such,  e.g.,  as  these  :  Dost  thou  renounce  Sedan  ? — 
/  do  renounce  him.  Dost  thou  believe  in  Christ  f 
— /  do  believe  in  Him.  So  Neander  (CA.  Hist., 
vol.  i.  pp.  424,  427,  Bohu)  regards  this  as  the 
clearest  trace  within  the  New  Testament  itself  of 
a  confession  of  faith  which  had  to  be  made  from 
the  first  at  baptism,  and  thinks  that  the  passage 
according  to  the  most  natural  interpretation 
*  refers  to  the  question  proposed  at  baptism,  the 
word  **  question  "  being  used  here  by  metonymy 
for  the  •*  pledge  or  answer  to  the  question."' 
This  interpretation,  however,  is  open  to  an  objec- 
tion that  is  almost  fatal,  namely,  that  the  use  of 
the  word  which  is  rendered  *  answer  *  in  our  A.V. 
in  this  sense  of  stipulation,  contract,  or  covenant^ 
is  entirely  foreign  to  the  Bible,  and  indeed  to 
early  Ecclesiastical  Greek,  and  belongs  to  the 
juristic  terminology  of  a  later  period.  More  or 
less  difficulty  attaches  to  the  other  views.  Thus 
(4),  which  is  adopted  by  Alford,  etc.,  and  (3), 
which  is  preferred  by  Weiss,  Hofmann,  etc.,  are 
both  sustained  by  the  analogous  use  of  the  cognate 
verb  in  2  Kings  xi.  7,  where  it  is  said  that  *  David 
inquired  after  llie  peace  of  Joab.'  They  also 
yield  good  meanings.  But  they  both  do  so  at  the 
cost  of  departing  somewhat  from  the  known  sense 
of  the  noun,  while  the  former  further  identifies 
the  phrase  ^good  conscience*  with  the  more 
definite,  theological  idea  of  a  *  reconciled  con- 
science.' Perhaps  the  meaning  is  simply  thb: 
the  interrogation  which  is  addressed  to  God  by  a 
good  conscience.  This  resembles  the  interpretation 
numbered  (i),  which  is  that  of  Bengel,  Stciger, 
etc.  It  adheres,  however,  to  the  strict  sense  of 
the  noun,  where  that  is  modified  by  Bengel.  It 
also  gives  effect  to  the  peculiar  order  of  the 
original,  instituting  a  compaiison  between  the 
flesh  with  the  putting  off  of  uncleanness  which  is 
ascribed  to  it,  and  the  conscience  with  the  inter- 
rogation which  it  is  said  to  direct  to  God. 
Farther,   it  retains  lor  the  phrase   'good  con- 


science '  here  the  general  sense  which  it  has  in 
the  1 6th  verse  of  the  same  chapter.  Hence  what 
Peter  intends  seems  to  be  to  explain  that,  when 
he  speaks  of  baptism  as  having  a  saving  efficacy, 
he  does  not  mean  a  mere  ceremonial  washing,  but 
one  which  carries  a  moral  value  with  it,  a  baptism 
which  means  that  in  all  pureness  of  conscience 
and  sincerity  of  desire  the  soul's  interrogation 
about  salvation  itself  is  submitted  lo  God,  and 
God's  response  closed  with.— throagh  the  resar- 
reotioa  of  Jesus  Chxist.  This  is  connected  by 
some  (Fronmiiller,  etc)  with  the  'good  con- 
science,' as  if  the  resurrection  of  Christ  were  the 
basis  of  the  good  conscience.  By  others  it  is 
attached  to  the  'question,'  or  to  its  clause  as  a 
whole,  as  if  it  were  only  on  the  ground  of  the 
resurrection  of  Chiist  that  the  soul's  question  can 
be  addressed  to  God.  Most,  however,  unite  it 
with  the  'doth  now  save  you,*  regarding  all  that 
comes  between  as  a  parenthesis.  In  this  case  the 
sentence  conveys  an  explanation  of  the  saving 
efficacy  which  is  ascribed  to  baptism,  as  the 
parenthesis  gave  an  explanation  of  what  the 
baptism  itself  was  which  Peter  had  in  view.  The 
relation  in  which  baptism  stands  to  salvation  is, 
therefore,  a  relation  which  it  has  only  in  virtue  of, 
or  on  the  ground  of  (cf.  *  by  the  mercies  of  God  * 
in  Rom.  xii.  i),  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 
What  has  already  been  described  as  the  ground 
or  means  of  our  regeneration  (chap.  i.  3),  is  now 
re-introduced  as  the  ground  of  the  spiritual  value 
which  belongs  to  the  rite  which  is  a  sign  and  seal 
of  that  regeneration.  Peter  speaks  of  baptism 
here,  only  with  more  qualification  in  his  terms, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  Pnul  does  when  he 
terms  it  the  *  washing  (or,  laver)  of  regeneration  * 
(Tit.  iii.  5),  or  when  Tie  describes  those  who  have 
been  'baptized  into  Christ'  as  having  actually 
•put  on  Christ'  (Gal.  iii.  27).  'As  Paul,  in 
speaking  of  the  Church,  presupposes  that  the 
outward  Church  is  the  visible  coiiimuniiy  of  the 
redeemed ;  so  he  speaks  of  Imptism  on  the  sup- 
position that  it  corresponded  to  iis  idea,  that  all 
that  was  inward,  whatever  belonged  to  the  holy 
rite  and  its  complete  observance,  accompanied 
the  outward ;  hence  he  could  assert  of  outward 
baptism  whatever  was  involved  in  a  believing 
appropriation  of  the  Divine  facts  which  it  sym- 
bolized ;  whatever  was  realized  when  baptism 
corresponded  to  its  original  design'  (Neander, 
Planting  of  Christianity,  voL  i.  pp.  495,  496^ 
Bohn). 

Ver.  22.  who  is  on  the  right  hand  of  God. 
A  familiar  phrase  expressing  '  the  regal  and  judi- 
ciary power  '  to  which  Christ  is  exalted.  Com- 
pare such  passages  as  Rom.  viii.  34 ;  Eph.  i.  20 ; 
Col.  iii.  I  ;  Phil.  iii.  20 ;  Heb.  i.  3 ;  and  the 
fundamental  O.  T.  passage,  Ps.  ex.  i. — having 
gone  into  heaven.  The  verb  is  the  same  as  the 
*  went  *  in  ver.  19, — with  the  important  difference, 
however,  that  here  the  going  is  not  said  to  have 
been  'in  spirit'  or 'spirit-wise.'  The  phrase  is 
important,  as  it  presupposes,  if  it  does  not  ex- 
pressly slate,  Peter's  affirmation  of  Christ's  Ascen- 
sion.— angels  and  authorities  and  powers 
having  been  made  subject  to  him.  These 
terms,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  are  often 
used,  especially  by  Paul,  as  designations  of  the 
various  powers  of  the  heavenly  world  (cf.  Rom. 
viii.  38 ;  Eph.  i.  21,  22 ;  Col.  i.  16,  ii.  10 ;  i  Cor. 
XV.  27  ;  Heb.  ii.  8).  Whether  they  describe 
these  simply  according  to  their  several  relations 
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to  God  and  to  the  world,  or  according  to  their 
several  ranks  and  orders,  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
In  favour  of  the  latter  view,  however,  appeal  is 
made  to  Christ's  own  words  in  Matt,  xviii.  lo, 
which  are  taken  by  many  {g.^,  Meyer)  to  assume 
differences  of  rank  or  class  among  the  angels. 
The  application  of  these  two  terms  authoritii's 
and  powers  to  the  angels  is  peculiar  to  Paul,  the 
present  being  the  only  non- Pauline  instance. 
The  three  names  are  used  here  not  with  the  view 
of  expressing  any  particular  relation  in  which 
they  stand  one  lo  another,  but  simply  as  names 
covering  generally  all  the  heavenly  powers  over 
which  Christ  is  supreme.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  various  clauses  of  this  verse  came  from 
some  doxology,  or  from  some  form  of  faith  pro- 
fessed by  candidates  for  baptism.  This,  however, 
is  uncertain.  The  point  of  the  verse  is  to  bring 
out  the  heij^htened  power  which  resulted  to  Christ 
from  His  suffering  and  death,  and  thus  to  crown 
the  train  of  statement  by  which  the  blessing  of 
suffering  for  righteousness'  sake  is  enforced. 
The  particular  climax  in  the  verse  is  lost  to  the 
English  reader  through  ihe  inversion  of  the  order 
of  the  Greek  in  the  A,  V.  The  order  is  not, 
*who  is  gone  into  heaven  and  is  on  the  right 
hand  of  God,*  etc.,  but,  as  in  the  R.  V.,  *who  is 
on  the  right  hand  of  God,  having  gone  into 
heaven,*  etc.  That  is  to  say,  Peter  first  states 
the  fact  that  He  who  died  in  the  cause  of  others 
is  now  <fxalted  to  the  highest  place  of  honour  next 
to  God  Himself,  then  explains  that  He  came  to 
this  place  by  passing  into  heaven  itself,  and  finally 
adds  that  being  elevated  to  the  place  of  the 
heavenly  powers  He  now  has  all  these  powers 
subject  to  II im  and  in  His  semce. — In  the  light 
of  this  examination  of  the  train  of  thought  and 
the  usage  of  the  disputable  terms  which  occur  in 
this  verse,  what  verdict  may  now  be  ventured  on 
the  leading  solutions  of  this  enigma  of  the  New 
Testament  ?  Several  of  these  are  at  once  and 
entirely  discretlited  by  the  plainest  da/a  of  the 
exegesis.  This  is  the  case  (i)  with  the  idea, 
which  has  commended  itself  to  interpreters  like 
Grotius,  Dr.  John  Brown,  and  (to  some  extent) 
Leighton,  that  the  preaching  affirmed  is  simply  that 
addressed  by  the  risen  Christ  through  His  apostles 
to  men  of  their  own  time,  who  were  in  bondage  lo 
the  law  or  in  captivity  to  sin. — This  overlooks  the 
fact  that  Christ  Himself,  and  not  Christ  through 
the  Apostles,  is  represented  as  the  prcvicher.  It 
puts  a  gloss  upon  the  phrase  *  spirits  in  prison.* 
It  also  takes  the  disobedient  of  Noahs  time 
simply  as  types  of  the  disobedient  of  apostolic 
times.  The  same  holds  good  (2)  of  the  view 
advocated  by  many  distinguished  Lutherans,  that 
Christ  went  and  proclaimed  judgment,  or  made  a 
judicial  manifestation  of  Himself,  to  the  impenitent 
m  the  world  of  the  dead  (of  whom  those  of  Noah's 
time  are  mentioned  as  exemplary  of  all,  or  as  the 
worst  of  all),  and  that  this  was  done  not  by  the 
soul  of  the  (lead  Christ,  but  by  the  revivified 
Christ  during  the  interval  between  His  quickening 
and  His  actual  resurrection.  This  interpretation, 
which  was  that  of  the  old  Lutheran  theologians,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  usage  of  the  word  'preached,' 
which  denotes  not  a  message  of  judgment  or  con- 
demnation, but  a  message  of  grace.  It  is  adhered 
to,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  assertion  of  a  descent 
and  message  to  the  world  of  the  dead  by  Christ 
after  His  restoration  to  life  and  before  His  re- 
ascent  to  earth,  by  many  exegetes  who  otherwise 


differ  from  each  other  as  to  the  object  of  the 
Descent  {e,g.  Schott,deWette,  Wiesinger,  Huther, 
etc.).  But  in  all  forms  it  substitutes  the  Restored 
Christy  or  Chri>t  in  His  spiritual  body^  for  Christ 
in  a  spiritual  mode  of  activity  (which  is  what 
Peter  affirm^;)  as  the  Preacher  who  goes  with  the 
message.  Not  less  inadmissible  is  (3)  the 
Pairisiic  view,  that  in  the  period  between  His 
death  and  His  resurrection  Christ  went  and 
preached  to  the  rijjhleous  dead  of  Old  Testament 
times  in  their  place  of  intermediate  detention, 
with  the  view  of  perfecting  their  salvation.  This 
interpretation  has  been  connected  by  Roman 
Catholic  theologians  both  with  their  doctrine  of  a 
Limtms  Patruniy  and  with  that  of  Purgatory.  It 
has  been  adopted  in  part  by  some  Protestants  of 
note,  including  both  Zwingli  and  Calvin ;  the 
latter  of  whom  takes  the  'spirits  in  prison'  to 
mean  the  spirits  *  on  the  watch-tower,  in  expecta- 
tion of  Christ.*  But  this  view  does  violence  to 
the  sen^e  of  the  word  rightly  rendered  prisott,  A 
different  position  must  be  allowed  (4)  to  another 
line  of  interpretation  which  has  seldom  wanted 
advocate^,  and  which  secures  the  adhesion  of 
many  of  the  best  expositors  of  our  own  time, 
namely,  that  which  discovers  here  a  ministry  of 
grace,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  on  the  part 
of  the  disembodied  Christ  in  the  world  of  the 
dead.  This  is  held  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Some 
think  the  passage  points  to  a  second  grade  of 
probation  o))en  to  all,  righteous  and  unrighteous, 
in  the  intermediate  state  (Heard,  Lange,  etc.). 
Others  regard  it  as  meaning  that  after  His  death 
Christ  descende<l  to  Hades  as  the  herald  of  grace 
to  the  men  of  Noah*s  generation,  but  only  to 
those  who  had  repented  at  the  crisis  of  their  death 
in  the  Deluge  (Benjiel,  Birks,  etc).  There  are 
those  again  who  see  in  it  a  more  general  reference 
to  the  men  of  the  Flood,  as  men  to  whom  some 
compensation  was  made  through  Christ  in  the 
other  world  for  the  shortening  of  their  oppor- 
tunities in  the  present.  Bishop  Horsley,  /.^., 
believes  it  to  be  one  of  several  passages  in  wMch 
we  may  obsei"ve  *an  anxiety,  if  the  expression 
may  be  allowed,  of  the  sacred  writers  to  convey 
distinct  intimations  that  the  antediluvian  race  is 
not  uninterested  in  the  redemption  and  final 
retribution.*  Yet  another  class  of  interpreters 
recognises  in  it  a  bona  fide  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Hades,  either  in  the  form  of  an  offer  of 
grace  to  those  who  had  it  not  in  this  world,  or  in 
that  of  a  renewed  offer  of  grace  with  renewed 
opportunities  ol  repentance  to  all.  It  is  supposed, 
therefore,  to  furnish  some  warrant  for  cherishing 
the  *  larger  hope.*  At  present  it  is  expounded  by 
not  a  few  eminent  exegetes  in  the  interest  of 
'wider  and  happier  thoughts  as  to  the  state  of 
the  dead,'  and  in  support  of  the  belief  that  beyond 
the  grave  *  the  love  which  does  not  will  that  any 
should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repent- 
ance, proclaims  evermore  to  the  spirits  in  prison, 
as  during  the  hours  of  the  Descent  into  Hades, 
the  glad  tidings  of  reconciliation'  (Plumptre). 
There  are  serious  difficulties,  however,  in  the  waj- 
of  this  interpretation.  Besides  the  fact  that  it 
crosses  the  analogy  of  the  faith,  running  athwart 
the  clear  and  consistent  doctrine  of  Scripture,  that 
the  present  life  is  the  theatre  of  human  destinies 
and  the  scene  of  probation  and  grace,  it  is  exe- 
geticaily  faulty  at  various  points.  It  ^ves  the 
passage  little  more  than  the  value  of  a  digression, 
it  introduces  into  the  important  phrase  '  in  which  * 
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{ver,^  19)  a  different  meaning  from  its  antecedent, 
roakingf  it  equivalent  not  to  *  in  which  spirit/  or 

*  in  which  spiritual  mode  of  being,'  but  to  'in 
which  disembodied y  or  quickened^  spirit ,*  ana 
thus  representing  the  Preacher  not  as  Christ  in  a 
particular  form  of  life  and  activity  (which  is 
reter's  statement),  but  as  the  disembodied  or 
quickened  Christ.  It  fails  to  give  any  adequate 
reason  for  the  exact  s(>eciBcation  of  the  time  of 
the  disobedience,  and  for  the  mention  of  the  men 
of  Noah's  day  on!y.  It  reduces  to  something 
like  mere  descriptive  accessories  the  details  alx)ut 
the  buiLling  of  the  Ark,  the  Divine  waiting,  and 
the  salvation  of  eight  souls.  The  preaching 
which  it  affirms  is  one  the  results  of  which  are 
in  no  way  indicated,  and  the  introduction  of 
which  at  this  point  is  in  no  obvious  connection 
with  Peter's  exhortation.  What  motive  to  a  life 
of  well-doing  and  of  patience  under  injury  in  this 
world  lies  in  the  statement  that,  in  the  other 
world,  the  disobedient  and  injurious  have  the 
Gospel  preached  to  them  through  Christ's  descent 
to  Hades? 

There  is,  however,  (5)  another  method  of 
interpretation,  which  has  been  followed  more  or 
less  since  Augustine  gave  it  the  sanction  of  his  qreat 
name.  It  has  secured  the  general  assent  of  men 
like  Aqviina^,  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  Bede,  Beza, 
Gerhard,  Turretin,  and,  more  recently,  of  Besser, 
Hofmann,  Schweitzer,  etc.  It  takes  the  preach- 
ing to  have  happened  not  in  Hades  but  upon  the 
earth,  not  during  the  period  l^tween  Christ's 
death  and  resurrection  but  in  Noah's  time.  In 
one  point  of  importance,  however,  this  interpreta- 
tion required,  and  has  recently  received,  a  pre- 
cision which  it  had  not  in  the  hands  of  its  older 
advocates.  The  Preicher  must  be  understood  to 
he  Christ  Himself,  not  Noah  or  Christ  speaking 
by  Noah.  What  is  affirmed,  therefore,  is  a  gracious 
activity  on  the  pirt  of  the  pre-incamate  Christ,  a 
preaching  in  the  form  of  the  Divine  warnings 
of  the  time,  the  spectacle  of  the  building;  of  the 
Ark,  etc.  This  we  believe  to  be  the  exposition 
which  best  satisfies  the  condition  of  the  exegesis. 
The  two  main  objections  urged  against  it  are,  that 
the  phrase  *  spirits  in  prison  *  becomes  equivalent 
to  'spirits  ftaw  in  prison,*  and  that   tnc  word 

*  went,'  which  implies  local  motion,  is  improperly 
used.  But  the  answer  to  the  latter  lies  in  the  Old 
Testament  metho<l  of  speaking  of  Jehovah  as 
comings  goings  ascendmg^  and  in  the  analogous 
use  of  the  verb  *  came '  in  Eph.  ii.  17.  And  as 
to  the  former  objection,  if  in  this  view  there  is  a 
difference  of  time  supposed  between  the  preaching 
and  the  state  of  imprisonment,  in  the  otner  views 
there  is  a  difference  of  time  supposed  between  the 
preaching  and  the  disobedience.  On  the  other 
handy  the  arguments  in  favour  of  this  interpreta- 


tion are  numerous  and  weighty.  It  retains  the 
natural  sense  for  all  the  capital  terms — fleshy 
Apirit,  quickened^  preached,  prison,  etc.  It  pre- 
serves the  same  Subject  all  through,  namely 
Christ  as  the  Subject  put  to  death,  Christ  as  the 
Subject  quickened,  Christ  (not  the  quickened 
Chnst  or  the  disembodied  Christ)  as  the  Subject 
preaching,  Christ  as  the  Subject  exalted.  It 
accounts  for  the  definite  statement  of  the  time  of 
the  disobedience.  It  starts  not  with  what  is 
obscure  in  the  section,  viz.  the  phrase  *  spirits  in 
prison,'  but  with  what  is  clear  and  unambiguous, 
viz.  the  historical  reference  to  the  Flood,  and  lets 
that  direct  the  exposition.  It  seeks  the  key  to 
the  problem  of  the  passage  in  Peter's  own 
writings,  particularly  in  what  he  says  of  an 
activity  of  the  pre-incamate  Christ,  or  the  Spirit 
of  Ciirist,  in  the  O.  T.  prophets  (i  Pet.  i.  11). 
It  gives  an  intelligible  reason  for  the  details  about 
Noah's  time,  the  building  of  the  Ark  being 
instanced  as  one  of  the  means  by  which  Christ 
preached  to  the  men  of  that  generation.  It  helps 
us  to  understand  why  Peter  goes  on  to  notice 
Christ's  present  position  of  power  and  honour  at 
God's  right  hand.  It  liears  most  directly  on  the 
injunction  to  a  Christ-like  behaviour  under  wrong, 
in  relation  to  which  the  whole  section  is  brought 
in.  For  it  points  the  readers  to  the  graciousness 
which  has  alwavs  been  seen  in  the  case  of  their 
Lord,  and  which  He  has  never  failed  to  exhibit 
towards  even  the  worst  of  wrong-doers.  The 
strain  of  the  paragraph,  therefore,  amounts  to 
this  :  Be  content  to  suiter.  It  is  a  blessing  to  do 
so,  provided  ye  suffer  for  well-doing,  not  for  ill- 
doing.  Look  to  Christ's  example — how  He  did 
good  to  the  most  unworthy  and  died  for  the 
unjust.  Think,  too,  what  the  issue  of  suffering 
was  to  Him — how,  if  He  suffered  even  unto 
death  as  regards  the  mortal  side  of  existence,  He 
was  raised  thereby  as  regards  the  spiritual  to  a 
life  of  heightened  power.  I^ook  back,  also,  on 
the  distant  past ;  ere  He  had  yet  submitted  to  the 
limitations  of  the  flesh,  and  when  He  had  that 
supernatural  order  of  being  into  which  He  has 
risen  again.  Reflect  how  then  too  He  was  true 
to  this  gracious  character,  how  He  went  and 
preached  to  that  guiltiest  generation  of  the  Flood, 
making  known  to  those  grossest  of  wrong-doers,  by 
the  spectacle  of  the  Ark  a-building,  the  agency  of 
His  servant  Noah,  and  the  varied  warnings  of 
the  lime.  His  will  to  save  them.  And  consider 
that  He  has  the  same  graciousness  still,  of  which 
baptism  is  the  figure — that  He  can  still  save 
oppressed  righteous  ones  as  He  saved  the  l^lieving 
souls  of  Noah's  house,  that  all  the  more  indeed 
can  He  now  save  such,  seeing  that  in  His  exalted 
life  He  has  all  the  powers  of  heaven  made  subject 
to  Him. 
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Chapter  IV.    i-6. 

Further  Exhortations  based  upon  the  facts  of  Chrisfs  Sufferings  and  Deaths 
and  directed  specially  to  tite  Renunciation  of  all  Gentile  Impurity. 

1  "pORASMUCH  then  as  Christ  hath  *  suffered*  for  us*  in  ''^^^.^J- 
-L        the    flesh,'   arm   yourselves   likewise*    with    the    same  *^g^^x»]j- '^^ 
mind:*  for*  he  that  hath  suffered  in  the  flesh'  hath  ceased  ^]^x«xvm; 

2  from  sin;*  that  he  no  longer  should  *live'  the  ''rest  of  his  ''^*"'J;.*' 
time**  in  the  flesh  to"  the  ^ lusts  of  men,  but  to"  the  will  of '^.^iJ^lt^i^^^^ 

3  God.  For  '  the  time  past  of  our  life  may  / suffice  "  us  to  have ^^^%^'  ^ 
^wrought  the  *wiir»  of  the  Gentiles,  when  we  'walked**  in  ^i?*;^^;  JJ; 
* lasciviousness,**  'lusts,  ** excess  of  wine,**  "revellings,  ^ban-    \-^^\^\^^\%^ 

4  quetings,*'  and  ^  abominable  *•  ^  idolatries  :  wherein  *•  they  Tcw.  y.^' 
''think  it  strange  that*®  ye  'run  not  with  them  to  the  same    v. 5.virioJ' 

5  excess**  of  'riot,"  "speaking  evil  of  you:  ^^  who  shall  "give    la:"phiV.H.]* 
account  to  him  th^it  is  '''ready  to  "* judge  the  quick  and  the    ";  javi.'l'. 

6  dead.     For, -^ for  this  cause"  was  the  Gospel  preached  also  to    Rom. ix.*.9.* 
them  that  are  dead,  that  they  might  be  judged  'according  to    Acuk'si, 
men   in**   the  *  flesh,   but   live   *  according   to   God   in**  the  *Mk.vii.aa: 

_        .    .  Rofn-xiii.x3; 

spirit  aCor.xii.ai, 

^  etc. 

/  See  refs.  at  ch.  ii  zr.         mDetit.  xxi.  30.  «i  Rom  xiii.  13  ;  Gal.  v.  ai.         o  Gen.  xix.  3,  xl.  acx        /  Acts  x.  a8. 

^  z  Cur.  X.  14 ;  Gal.  v.  ao ;  Col.  iii.  5.  r  Ver.  la  ;  Acts  xvii.  ao.    ^^       s  Pn.  xlix.  x8.  /  E{>h.  ▼.  18 ;  Tit.  i.  6 ; 

Fh>v.  xxviii.  7.  ^     $t  Mai.  xxvi.  65,  xxvii.  39 ;  Mle.  xv.  ag  ;  Lu.  xxiii.  39 ;  Rom.  xiv.  6  :  a  Pet.  li.  a,  10,  etc 

V  Lu.^  xvi.  a  ;  Acts  xix.  40;  Rom.  xiv.  la,  etc  ?v  Acts  xxi.  Z3  :  a  Cor  xiL  Z4  ;  I^an.  ill  15.  jrActs  x.  4a  ; 

Rom.  xiv.  9 ;  a  Tim.  iv.  i.        ^  J>><  xviii.  37 ;  Rom.  xiv.  9,  etc.       ^  *  Rom.  iii.  5  ;  z  Cor.  iii.  3,  xv.  3a ;  Gal.  L  zi,  iiL  Z5. 
aCh.  iiL  18.  i  Kom.  viiL  37  ;  a  Cor.  vii.  9 ;  Eph.  iv.  94, 

*  or,  Christ  then  having  suffered  *  omit  for  us 

•  rather^  as  regards  the  flesh,  or^  fleshly- wise 

*  rather^  do  ye  also  arm  yourselves         *  ^r,  purpose  •  rather^  because 
'  rather,  as  regards  the  flesh                    •  or  rather,  unto  sins 

•  to  the  end  no  longer  to  live  ^®  literally,  the  remaining  time 

^*  or,  according  to  ^*  suffices  ^^  intent,  or,  as  in  the  R,  V,,  desire 

^*  literally,  having  walked  **  excesses  *®  winc-swillings 

*'  drinking-bouts      ^*  lawless       ^*  rather,  at  which,  or,  on  account  of  which 
^^  literally,  when,  or^  as  **  eff'usion,  orpeiliaps,  sink  "  profligacy 

**  ory  revihng  you  **  to  this  end  **  as  regards 

This  paragraph  hring*;  to  an  end  the  series  of  the  husband's  law  by  the  husband's  death,  freed 

coanscls  which  began  with  chap.  ii.  11,  and  have  from  sin  by  becoming  dead.     The  section  is  not  a 

dealt  with  what  is  essential  to  a  becoming  *  con-  mere  resumption  of  a  statement  (that,  namely,  in 

versation  among  the  Gentiles.'     Christian  duty  in  iti.  18),  which  has  l)een  lost  sight  of  for  a  time 

relation  to  the  impurities  of  heathen  associates  is  in  another  train  of  reflection.     It  is  the  natural 

now  enforced  in  the  strongest  terms  and  with  a  continuation  of  a  train  of  exhortation  which  has 

gleam   of   gravest    irony.     Christ's    example   in  not  been  broken,  but  has  turned,  and  still  turns, 

suflering  is  still   the  key-note.     That  example,  on  the  necessity  of  seeing  that,  if  we  suffer,  it  be 

having  been  alrendv  used  at  length  to  point  the  only  for  well-doing,  not  for  evil-doing.     It  contains 

blessedness  of  suffering  for  righteousne-^s   sake,  is  one  great  oifBculty,   the  declaration   (in  ver.  6) 

now   made   the    ground   for    enforcing   absolute  about  a  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  them  that  are 

separation  from  the  vices  of  paganism, — a  separa-  dead.      That  passage  has  seemed  to  some  inter- 

tion  as  absolute  as  if  one  were  dead  to  them.     The  pretersso  intractable  that  they  have  given  it  up 

terms   in   which   Peter  expresses   this  resemble,  in  despair.     Luther  imagined  that  some  corruption 

more  than  anything  else  in  his  writings,  Paul's  had  crept  into  its  text.     Others  have  been  driven 

method  of  speaking  of  the  believer  as  dead,  dead  to    regard    it   as  the   gloss  of  some  copyist  or 

with  Christ,  dead  to  the  law,  dead  to  .sin,  freed  annotator.     It  is  undoubtedly  akin,  however,  to 

from  the  law  by  death  as  the  woman  is  loosed  from  the  former  paragraph  in  iii  19,  20,  and  the  results 
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reached  on  the  one  should  throw  some  light  on 
the  other. 

Ver.  I.  Ohriit  then  having  tufferedM  regards 
the  flesh.  The  words  '  for  us,*  which  the  A.  V. 
inserts,  have  the  support  of  some  good  authorities. 
They  are  wanting,  however,  in  the  oldest  of  all 
our  manuscripts  as  well  as  in  some  important 
Versions,  and  are  rightly  omitted  by  the  R.  V. 
and  the  best  critics.  The  *  suffered  '  is  a  general 
expression  here,  covering  His  death  as  well  as 
what  He  endured  previous  to  that.  That  His 
death  is  in  view  appears  from  the  definition  of  the 

*  suffered '  by  the  *  being  put  to  death  *  in  iii.  i8. 
What  Peter  says  here,  too,  is  not  exactly  *  in  the 
flesh,*  but  'as  to  the  flesh'  or  •fleshly- wise.' 
The  term  used  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  iii.  1 8. 
It  is  introduced  twice  in  this  verse,  perha|>s  with 
this  touch  of  comfort  in  it,  that,  as  in  Christ's  ca«e, 
so  in  the  case  of  Christians,  it  is  only  the  perish- 
able side  of  being  that  suffering  can  hurt.     The 

*  then  '  does  not  indicate  a  return  from  a  di.;ression. 
It  carries  out  to  further  issues  a  fact  which  has 
formed  the  ruling  idea  in  all  that  has  been 
advanced  since  iii.  7. — do  ye  aUo  arm  yonnelTet. 
A  strong  appeal  to  do  on  their  side  what  Christ 
did  on  His.  The  course  which  they  have  to  run 
is  one  of  conflict.  They  must  have  an  equipment 
for  their  warfare,  if  they  are  to  wage  it  worthily, 
and  the  armour  or  equipment  which  will  make 
them  ready  is  that  with  which  their  Captain 
Himself  faced  his  curriculum  of  suffering.  The 
idea  of  a  spiritual  armour,  which  apjjears 
repeatedly  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  (Rom.  xiii.  12; 
2  Cor.  vi.  7  ;  Eph.  vi.  10-17  ;  I  Thess.  v.  8), 
and  meets  us  also  in  the  Old  Testament  (^.,^.  Isa. 
lix.  17),  is  taken  up  this  once  and  in  briefest 
possible  form  in  Peter's  writings.  The  verb 
'arm  yourselves'  occurs  nowhere  again  in  the 
New  Testament,  although  it  is  common  enough 
in  Classical  Greek,  both  in  the  literal  sense  and 
in  the  figurative.— with  the  same  mind,  becaase 
he  who  has  suffered  as  regards  the  flesh,  has 
ceased  from  sin.  Although  the  several  parts  of 
this  sentence  seem  intelligible  enough,  the  exact 
sense  of  the  whole,  sj^ecially  in  view  of  what  is 
immediately  connected  with  it  in  the  next  verses, 
b  extremely  difficult  to  determine.  Some  excel- 
lent exegetes  have  felt  a  haze  overhanging  it, 
which  has  tempted  them  to  doubt  its  genuineness. 
The  problem,  however,  is  not  to  be  disposed  of 
in  that  fashion.  The  only  uncertainties  of 
reading  are  these— Are  we  to  read  *  in  the  flesh,' 
or  have  we  here  exactly  the  same  phrase  as 
before,  viz.  *  as  regards  the  flesh*?  And  are  we 
to  read  *from  sin,' as  in  the  A.  V.  and  the  text 
of  the  R,  v.,  or,  as  in  the  margin  of  the  R.  V., 
'unto  sins'?  In  lx)th  cases  the  balance  of 
evidence  seems  on  the  side  of  the  latter  supposi- 
tion. The  first  question  is  as  to  the  sense  of  the 
word  which  is  rendered  *  mind  *  here.  It  occurs 
only  once  again  in  the  New  Testament,  and  there 
in  the  plui-al,  viz.  Heb.  iv.  12,  where  it  is 
translated  *  inienis '  in  the  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  Its 
best  understood  meaning  (according  to  some, 
indeed,  its  only  meaning)  is  thought^  consideration, 
conception.  If  this  is  adhered  to,  the  idea  which 
results  may  be  variously  construed.  Some  take 
it  to  lie  =  arm  yourselves  with  the  same  thought, 
tliat  is  to  say,  with  the  thought  of  having  to 
suffer  according  to  the  flesh  as  Christ  suffered, 
and  do  so  because  he  who  has  so  suffered  has 
ceased    from    sin    (so    Huther,    etc.).      Others 
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(including  Calvin,  the  Genevan,  Wiesinger, 
Mason,  etc.)  undersUnd  the  latter  words  to 
express  the  contents  of  the  thought,  and  put  it 
either  in  the  general  form  =  arm  vourselves  with 
the  same  thought,  namely,  the  thought  thcU  he 
who  has  suffered  according  to  the  flesh  has  ceased 
from  sin  ;  or  in  the  more  definite  form  =  arm 
yourselves  with  the  same  thought,  or  conception, 
of  what  suffering  is,  which  Christ  Himself  had 
when  He  suffer^,  namely,  that  he  w^ho  has  so 
suffered  has  ceased  from  sin.  But  this  disturbs 
the  connection  with  the  opening  clause,  which 
speaks  not  of  what  Christ  or  others  thought  about 
suffering,  but  simply  of  the  fact  that  He  suffered* 
In  some  of  its  forms,  too,  this  rendering  deals 
with  the  very  definite  phrase  *  the  same  thought,' 
as  if  it  were  *  this  thought,*  or  *  this  very  thought.* 
The  noun  in  question,  however,  has  another 
meaning,  namely,  disposition,  intention,  ox  purpose. 
This  is  a  rare  use.  But  it  seems  capable  of 
being  made  out  as  an  occasional  occurrence,  both 
in  the  Classics  {e.g,  Xen.  Anah,  iii.  I,  13  ;  Plato, 
Legs*  769  E  ;  I'^urip.  Hel,  1026,  etc)  and  in  the 
Septuagint  (Prov.  iii.  21,  v.  2).  Here  it  gives 
the  clear  and  congruous  idea,  that  in  their  conflict 
Christians  were  to  arm  themselves  with  the  same 
purpose  with  which  their  Lord  Himself  endured 
suffering.  What  that  purpose  in  His  case  was, 
appears  from  the  previous  section.  It  was  to  do 
good  to  wrong-doers,  by  bringing  them  to  God. — 
because  he  who  has  siiffered  aooording  to  the 
flesh  has  ceased  from  sin.  This  is  added  to 
establish  and  enforce  the  counsel.  But  how  it  does 
that  is  greatly  disputed.  Some  suppose  Christ  Him- 
self to  be  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  and  take  it  to 
mean  that  by  suffering  in  the  flesh  He  put  an  end 
to  sin  itself,  and  brought  in  an  everlasting  righteuusp 
ness  ;  or  that  He  thus  made  an  end  of  sin -offering. 
But  this  introduces  dogmatic  ideas,  which  the  con- 
text does  not  suggest ;  while  violence  is  also  done 
to  some  of  the  terms.  Others  suppose  it  means 
that  Christ,  having  once  suffered,  is  now  done  with 
sin,  and  is  '  fortified  against  its  assaults.'  The 
expression,  however,  seems  to  be  a  general  one, 
stating  a  principle  which  is  not  to  Idc  limited  to 
the  single  case  of  Christ.  Others  give  the 
'suffered'  an  ethical  sense,  or  a  metaphorical, 
supposing  that  it  refers  either  to  the  crucifying  of 
the  old  man  (Calvin,  etc. ),  or  to  the  ideal  dying 
of  the  l>eliever  with  Christ  in  baptism  (Schott, 
etc.).  But  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  sense  of 
the  same  term  *  suffered*  in  the  first  clause. 
Some  of  the  best  interpreters  retain  the  reading 
of  the  Received  Text  (which  admits  of  being 
rendered  either  'has  ceased  from  sin,'  or  'has 
been  made  to  cease  from  sin  '),  and  hold  that  this 
must  be  taken  in  the  active  sense  of  a  ceasing 
from  sinning.  So  some  construe  it  as  =  he  who 
suffers  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  sin,  has 
broken  with  sin  and  shows  that  its  power  over 
him  is  gone  (Weiss).  And  others,  in  various  ways, 
understand  it  to  refer  to  the  influence  of  suffering 
in  subduing  .sinful  inclination  and  ripening  moral 
character.  Even  this,  however,  apfiears  to  come 
short  of  the  almost  axiomatic  force  of  the  sentence. 
For  it  is  by  no  means  a  general  truth  that  suffering 
effects  cessation  from  sin.  The  difficulty  will  be 
lightened,  however,  if  we  adopt  the  other  reading, 
'unto  sins.*  This  gives  us  a  phrase,  *is  done 
with  sins,*  or  'has  been  brought  to  an  end  as 
regards  sins,'  which  may  fairly  express  the 
cessation  of  a  certain  relatiofi  to  sin,  and  present 
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a  parallel  to  the  Pauline  formula,  '  he  that  is  dead 
is  freed  from  sin  '  (Rom.  vi.  7).  We  have  then 
a  general  proposition,  which  holds  good  of  both 
the  subjects  referred  to  in  the  verse,  Christ  and 
the  Christian,  each  according  to  his  peculiar 
relation  to  sin.  And,  taking  the  '  suffered  '  to 
cover  here,  as  in  iii.  18,  the  article  of  death 
itself,  we  make  the  import  of  the  whole  thi^ — 
Christ  suffered  and  died,  with  the  purpose  of 
doing  good  ;  confront  your  sufferings  with  the 
same  purpose  ;  let  them  not  provoke  you  to  evil- 
doing,  but  pledge  you  to  well-doing ;  be  confirmed 
in  this  by  the  consideration  that  he  who  has  once 
suffered  unto  death  according  to  the  flesh,  is  done 
with  sin  ;  Christ  thus  terminated  His  relation  to 
sin ;  and  those  who  suffer  and  die  with  Him  should 
recognise  their  old  relation  to  sin  at  an  end, 
themselves  done  with  sin. 

Ver.  2.  to  the  end,  no  longer  according  to 
men's  lusts  but  according  to  God's  will,  to  live 
the  remaining  time  in  the  flesh.  Two  connec- 
tions are  possible,  between  which  it  is  difficult  to 
decide.  The  verse  may  be  alUched  to  the  imme- 
diately preceding  clause,  in  which  case  it  must  be 
translated,  as  in  the  A.  V.  and  the  margin  of  the 
R.  v.,  *  that  A^  should  no  longer  live  the  rest  of  ^ix 
time,'  etc.  In  this  case  it  becomes  part  of  the 
general  proposition  as  to  the  end  put  to  one's  rela- 
tion to  sin  by  the  suffering  of  death,  explaining  the 
moral  intention  of  the  change  of  relation.  Or  it 
may  be  joined  with  the  counsd  'arm  yourselves,* 
the  inter\'ening  clause  being  then  regarded  as  a 
parenthesis.  In  this  case  it  expresses  the  practical 
object  they  are  to  have  in  view  in  facing  their 
suflferings  with  the  purpose  which  distinguished 
Christ ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  indicates  how  the 
general  proposition  is  to  be  applied  to  their  own 
case.  The  *  lusts  of  men '  and  the  *  will  of  God ' 
are  contrasted  as  two  opposite  services  to  which 
one's  life  may  be  dedicated  (as  in  ii.  24  Peter  has 
spoken  of  living  *  unto  righteousness  ') ;  or  as  two 
opposite  patterns  or  standards  to  which  one's  life 
may  be  conformed.  The  latter  idea  is  more 
consistent  with  the  longer  formula,  Mive  the 
remaining  time  in  the  flesh ; '  with  which  compare 
i.  17.  Analogous  phrases  occur  in  Acts  xv.  i, 
•circumcised  after  the  manner  ^  Moses,*  and 
Gal.  V.  16,  25,  *  Walk  in  the  Spirit,*  *  live  in 
(i.e.  according  to)  the  Spirit.'  This  also  makes 
it  probable  that  the  *  lusts  of  men  '  here  are  not 
the  lusts  of  human  nature  in  the  readers  them- 
selves (or  in  the  man  described  as  suffering),  but 
the  lusts  indulged  by  the  heathen  around  the 
readers.  These  are  an  objective  standard  of  life 
to  which  they  are  not  to  conform.  Their  standard 
is  to  be  God's  will.  Hengel  notices  the  contrast 
between  the   *  lusts '  which   are  various,  and  the 

•  will  of  God  *  which  is  one.  Compare  Paul's 
contrast  between  the  '  worAs  of  the  flesh  '  which 
are  discordant  and  make  life  itself  a  discord,  and 
the  ^/ruit*  of  the  Spirit  which  is  a  unity,  and 
makes  life  a  unity  (Gal.  v.  19,  22).  Neither  of 
these    words    here    rendered    *  remaining  *    and 

*  live  *  occur&  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  latter,  too,  is  never  applied  to  any  order  of 
life  lower  than  the  intelligent  life  of  man.  The 
phrase  '  in  the  flesh  *  means  simply  *  in  the  mortal, 
Dodily  life.'  Peter  never  uses  the  word  *  flesh* 
(at  least  in  this  Epistle),  in  the  ethical  sense 
which  it  often  has  in  Paul,  as  denoting  the  sinful 
nature  ot  man  or  the  'principle  and  realm  of 
earth  liness.' 


Ver.  3.  For  snffldent  is  the  time  past  to 
have  wrought  the  will  of  the  Gentiles.  Here 
the  A.  V.  inserts  two  phrases,  viz.  *  of  our  life  * 
and  '  us,'  which  weight  of  evidence  compels  us 
to  omit.  According  to  the  best  authorities,  too, 
the  idea  of  *  will '  is  not  expressed,  as  the  A.  V. 
leads  us  to  imagine,  by  the  same  word  as  in  the 
previous  phrase  *  God's  will.'  Here  it  might  be 
rendered  the  'inclination,' 'intent,' or  (with  the 
R.  V.)  'desire'  of  the  Gentiles.  The  verb 
*  wrought '  is  of  a  form  and  a  tense,  which  serve  to 
throw  the  action  entirely  into  the  past  as  now  finally 
done  with.  The  adjective  '  sufficient '  occurs  only 
twice  again  in  the  New  Testament,  viz.  in  Matt.  vi. 
34  ( '  j//^n>»/ unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof), 
and  X.  25  ('it  is  enough  for  the  disciple  that  he  be 
as  his  Master  *).  It  is  here  the  note  of  pained 
feeling  uttering  itself  in  irony.  The  sentence  is 
an  example  of  what  grammarians  call  litotes^  less 
than  the  reality  being  said  in  order  to  suggest  the 
more.  *  The  past  may  suffice ;  there  is  a  figure 
in  that,  meaning  much  more  than  the  words 
express  :  //  is  enough  !  Oh  !  too  much,  to  have 
so  long,  so  miserable  a  life*  (Leighton).  The 
allusion  to  the  '  desire  of  the  Gentiies '  (which  is 
practically  equivalent  here  to  the  desire  of  the 
heathen),  especially  as  that  desire  or  intent  is 
interpreted  by  the  following  catalogue  of  sins, 
suits  Christians  who  had  been  heathen,  rather 
than  Christians  who  had  been  Jews. — walking, 
or  rather,  as  the  perfect  tense  implies,  walking  as 
ye  have  done  ;  in  reference  to  a  continuous  course 
of  life  now  done  with.  The  A.  V.,  following  the 
readings  which  we  have  seen  cause  to  reject, 
makes  it  '  when  we  walked,'  as  if  Peter  courteously 
included  himself  in  the  description,  in  order  to 
soften  its  edge. — in  excesses;  not,  as  both  the 
A.  V.  and  the  R.  V.  render  it,  in  lascivioaaneflB. 
No  doubt  uncleanness  b  the  foremost  thing  in  view 
in  these  excesses  (cp.  Rom.  xiii.  13  ;  2  Cor.  xii. 
21 ;  Gal.  v.  19).  But  Peter  begins  with  a  wide, 
plural  term,  sufficient  to  include  unbridled 
conduct  of  all  kinds,  and  then  goes  on  from  the 
general  to  the  particular.  —  Insts ;  pointing 
specially  to  fleshly  lusts  and  appetites  strictly 
so  called,  although  the  term  is  not  confined  to 
these  (see  on  i.  14). — wine-swillings.  The  word 
is  of  rare  occurrence  even  in  the  Classics.  In  the 
New  Testament  this  is  its  solitary  occurrence. 
The  cognate  verb,  however,  is  used  in  the  Greek 
Version  of  Deut.  xxi.  20,  in  the  sense  of  being  a 
drunkard.  The  noun  denotes  both  the  thirst  for 
drink  and  indulgence  in  drink.  Here  it  is  in  the 
plural,  and  means  'debauches,' or,  as  the  R.  V. 
renders  it,  *  wine-bibbings.' — revellings.  Wycliffe 
strangely  renders  it,  'immeasurable  eatings;' 
Tyndale,  *  eating  ; '  and  Cranmer,  '  excess  of 
eating.'  The  term  occurs  again  only  in  Rom. 
xiii.  13  ;  Gal.  v.  21.  It  is  the  word  which  is  so 
familiar  to  us  in  the  Classics  as  the  name  given 
to  the  drunken  merry-makings  of  various  kinds, 
which  were  so  considerable  an  element  in  Greek 
life.  They  were  recognised  entertainments, 
celebrated  on  festal  days,  in  connection  with  the 
worship  of  Bacchus  and  other  gods,  or  in  honour 
of  the  victors  at  the  national  games.  Those  of 
the  last-named  class  were  of  a  comparatively 
orderly  kind.  The  others  were  attended  with 
great  licence,  and  generally  ended  in  the  revellers 
sallying  out  into  the  streets,  and  wakening  the 
echoes  with  song  and  dance  and  noisy  frolic. — 
oaronsings.     Another  word  of  which  this  is  the 
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only  New  Testament  instance.  It  means  social 
drinking-bouts  or  roysterings^  rather  than  merely 

*  banquetings/  as  the  A.  V.  makes  it. — and  law- 
leas  idolatries.  Here,  as  so  often  elsewhere, 
idolatry  and  immorality  are  associated  as  goine 
hand  in  hand  with  each  other.  'I'he  *  abominable 
of  the  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  scarcely  conveys  the 
point  of  the  adjective.  It  describes  the  idolatries 
as  uniawjul^  outside  the  pale  of  Divine  law.  In 
the  only  other  passage  of  the  New  Testament  in 
which  it  occurs  (Acts  x.  28)  it  expresses  the  idea 
that  fellowship  between  a  Jew  and  a  man  of 
another  nation  was  contrary  to  Jewish  law.  This 
mention  of  *  idolatries'  as  the  'last  and  worst  of 
the  things  after  which  the  *  desire  of  the  Gentiles* 
ran,  clearly  indicates  the  Gentile  extraction  of 
Peter's  readers.  Fri>m  the  time  of  the  captivity 
idolatry  was  the  sin  which  the  Jew  specially 
forswore.  It  could  not  with  any  semblance  of 
justice  be  spoken  of  as  a  characteristic  Jewish 
vice  in  Peter's  day.  The  passage  in  Rom.  ii.  22, 
which  is  often  cited  in  support  of  the  opposite 
view,  deals  with  an  entirely  different  matter, — 
the  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  one  who  professes 
to  hate  idolatry  and  yet  commits  sacrilege. 

Ver.  4.  on  which  acooont  they  think  it 
strange  that  ye  ran  not  with  them  into  the 
same  elfosion  (or,  slongh)  of  profligacy,  speak- 
iig  evil  of  yon.  The  *  wherein'  of  the  A.  V. 
(wnich  the  R.  V.  also  retains)  is  so  far  misleadine, 
as  it  naturally  means  to  the  English  reader  *m 
which  wV«.'  The  sense,  however,  is  not  =  they 
think  it  strange  that  ye  run  not  with  them  in  their 
vices  into  the  same  slough,  etc.  The  construction 
of  the  sentence,  which  is  somewhat  dubious,  may 
be  put  either  thus,— 'at  which  matter  they  are 
astonished,  namely,  the  matter  of  your  not  running 
with  them,'  etc.  ;  or  thus, — *  at  which  state  of 
affairs  they  are  astonished,  seeing  that  you  do  not 
run  with  them,'  etc. ;  or  best,  perham,  thus, — *  on 
which  account  {i.e,  on  account  of  tlie  fact  that  ye 
did  once  walk  in  these  excesses)  they  are  astonished 
when  ye  do  not  now  run  with  them,'  etc.  The 
several  terms  are  remarkable  for  their  force  and 
vividness.  The  first  verb,  which  occurs  repeatedly 
in  the  N.  T.,  with  its  primary  sense  of  *  receive  a 
stranger,'  *  lodge,'  etc  (Acts  x.  23,  xxviii.  7; 
Heb.  xiii.  2),  has  here  the  secondary  sense  of 
'  counting  strange'  or  *  being  astonished,'  which  it 
has  also  in  ver.  12,  and  in  Acts  xvii.  20.  The 
second  (comp.  also  Mark  vi.  33;  Acts  iii.  n) 
conveys  the  idea  of  eager  companionship  in 
running.  The  noun  rendered  *  excess '  by  the 
A.  v.,  and  the  text  of  R.  V.,  is  not  found  else- 
where in  the  N.  T.  In  the  Classics,  where  also  it 
is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  it  seems  to  mean 
primarily  effusion  or  outpourings  and  secondarily 
an  estuary.  Different  senses  are  proposed  for  it 
here,  some  preferring  the  local  sense  of  'sink,' 

*  slough,'  'puddle'  (Alford,  Fronmiiller,  etc.); 
others  that  of  'stream'  (Schott,  etc.),  or  'flood' 
(margin  of  R.  V.) ;  others  the  more  general  sense 
of  *  overflowing^  (Huther,  Hofmann) ;  others  again 
the  sense  of  '  softness '  (Gerard) or  '  wantonness  (de 
VVette).  The  old  Greek  lexicographers  explain 
it  as  = 'slackness,'  'looseness,*  etc.  The  other 
noun,  rendered  'riot'  by  the  A.  V.  and  R.  V., 
means  rather  dissoluteness  or  lewdness.  In  Greek 
ethics  it  denotes  the  prodigal  squandering  of  one's 
means,  and  then  a  profligate,  dissolute  mode  of 
life,  the  two  ideas  of  wasteful  expenditure  and 
expenditure  on  one's  appetites  being  near  akin. 


It  occurs  again  in  Eph.  v.  18  (A.  V.  '  excess'), 
and  in  Tit.  i.  6  (A.  V.  'riot').  The  adverb  is 
found  once,  viz.  Luke  xv.  13,  in  the  phrase  '  with 
riotous  living.' — speaking  evil  of  yon,  f>.  slander- 
ing, reviling  you.  It  is  the  term  which,  when 
used  of  v.>od,  is  rendered  blaspherm.  With  what 
power  do  these  few  bold  strokes  depict  the  nish  of 
the  mass  of  the  heathen  over  all  barriers  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  vicious  indulgence,  and  their 
haste  to  drag  others  with  them  on  to  the  same 
goal  of  a  life  of  appetite  !  Wordsworth  thinks 
the  point  of  the  comparison  is  the  idea  of  '  foul 
streams  flowing  together  into  one  and  the  same 
sink  ; '  a  metaphor  which  he  considers  peculiarly 
expressive  *  in  countries  where  after  violent  rains 
the  gutters  are  suddenly  swollen,  and  pour  their 
contents  together  with  violence  into  a  common 
sewer.'  With  this  N.  T.  picture  of  the  banded 
troops  of  the  Gentiles  '  rushing  together  in  a  filthy 
confluence  for  reckless  indulgence  and  effusion  in 
sin,'  compare  such  pictures  in  the  polite  literature 
of  the  heathen  as  that  which  Ovid  draws  of  the 
Bacchic  orgies  i^Met,  iii.  529,  etc.  ;  see  also  Dr. 
John  Brown,  in  loc.). 

Ver.  5.  Who  shall  give  account ;  the  same 

J>hrase  as  in  Meb.  xiii.  17,  Acts  xix.  40,  and 
bund  on  Christ's  own  lips,  e.^.  Matt.  xii.  36 ; 
Luke  xvi.  2.— to  him  that  is  ready  to  judge. 
The  formula  *  ready  to '  (which  is  used  again  only 
in  Acts  xxi.  13  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  14),  along  with  the 
tense  in  which  the  '  to  judge  *  is  cast,  points  to 
the  last  judgment  as  certain  and  near,  and  to  the 

Judge  as  prepared  to  judge  once  for  all.  This 
udge,  too,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  general  con- 
clusion to  which  chap.  iii.  17-22  led  up,  is 
Christ, — the  Christ  who  is  reviled  when  Christians 
are  reviled,  the  Christ  who,  in  the  time  of  His 
own  suffering,  committed  His  case  to  Him  that 
judgeth  righteously.— the  qoick  and  the  dead,  or 
simply,  quick  and  dead.  Here,  as  in  a  good 
many  passages  of  Scripture  {e.Q.  Lev.  xiii.  10; 
Num.  xvi.  30;  Ps.  Iv.  15,  cxxiv,  3;  Acts  x.  42  ; 
2  Tim.  iv.  1  ;  Heb,  iv.  12),  the  adjective  'quick' 
has  its  ancient  sense  of  'living,'  which  is  now  for 
the  most  part  lost.     Compare  Shaktspeare's 

'  I  had  raiher  be  »et  quick  i'  the  earth.' 

Merry  H  tvet,  iii.  4,  90^ 
and  the  still  current  'cut  to  the  quicks'  *  quickset,' 
*  quicksilver,'  etc.  The  universality  and  impar- 
tiality of  the  judgment  are  thus  expressed.  For 
the  phrase  '  auick  and  dead  'is  not  to  be  limited 
either  to  the  heathen  slanderers,  or  (with  Schott) 
to  the  Christians  who  are  to  get  their  rights, 
whether  alive  or  dead,  at  Christ's  coming.  It 
is  for  the  comfort  of  suffering  believers  to  know 
that  there  is  a  judgment  in  waiting  for  their 
revilers,  and  that  this  judgment  is  in  the  hands 
of  Him  who  will  impartially  give  their  rights  to 
all,  whether  alive  or  dead,  whether  heathen  or 
Christian. 

Ver.  6.  For  to  this  end  was  the  gospel 
preached  also  to  the  dead,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  judged  indeed  according  to  men  as 
regards  the  flesh,  but  live  according  to  Ood  as 
regards  the  spirit.  There  is  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  sense  of  individual  terms  in  this 
obscure  passage.  The  main  points  in  dispute, 
however,  are  the  timCf  scene,  and  subjects  of  this 
preaching.  The  preaching  itself  can  be  under- 
stood only  as  an  offer  of  grace.  It  is  expressed 
by  the  well-known  verb  which  always  means  to 
'bring  good  news,'  to  'publish  the  Gospel/  etc 
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Docs  the  passage,  then,  speak  of  an  offer  of  grace 
made  to  men  after  they  nave  entered  the  world 
of  the  dead  ?  Many  of  the  most  influential  inter- 
preters of  the  present  day  hold  strongly  that  it 
<loes.  Not  a  few  affirm  that  only  dogmatic  pre- 
possession can  account  for  the  contrary  opinion. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  prevalent  view  fairly 
meets  some  of  the  most  pressing  requirements  of 
the  ex^esis,  and  that  it  establishes  an  easy  con- 
nection with  the  preceding  verse.  For  the  whole 
statement  then  takes  this  form — *  Christ  is  ready 
to  judge  quick  and  dead  ;  and  with  justice  shall 
the  dead,  no  less  than  the  living,  be  judged  by 
Him  ;  for  His  Gospel  is  preached  to  all, — in  the 
other  world,  if  not  in  this.'  This  interpretation, 
nevertheless,  is  burdened  with  very  serious  diffi- 
culties. Either  this  preaching  in  Hades  is 
identified  with  the  preaching  mentioned  in  iii.  19 ; 
in  which  case  it  is  open  to  the  objections  already 
taken  to  the  theory  of  a  presentation  of  the 
Gospel,  by  the  disembodied  or  Quickened  Re- 
deemer, to  the  souls  of  the  disobeaient  of  Noah's 
lime  in  Hades.  Or  it  is  supposed  that  Peter  now 
states  the  general  truth,  of  which  that  was  only 
a  particular  illustration,  nameiy,  that,  through 
Christ's  visit  to  Hades,  the  Go^^pel  is  proclaimed 
to  all,  and  that  upon  this  basis  Christ  can 
righteously  judge  all,  whether  dead  or  living. 
But  there  are  various  considerations  which  tell 
against  this  reading  of  the  verse.  It  does  injustice, 
for  example,  to  the  ttme  to  which  the  preaching 
is  referred.  It  disposes  of  the  historical  tense 
'was  preached'  as  if  it  were  *is  preached,'  or 
'shall  l)e  preached,*  and  of  a  Gospel  ministry 
which  is  distinctly  described  as  past,  as  if  it  were 
a  continuous  process.  It  involves  the  assumptions 
that  the  term  *  dead  '  must  mean  all  the  dead,  and 
that  what  is  given  as  the  statement  of  an  already 
accomplished  fact  is  the  statement  of  a  general 
principle.  It  overlooks  the  circumstance  that  the 
act  of  being  *  judged  according  to  men  *  is  repre- 
sented as  subsequent  to  the  preaching.  It  intro- 
duces an  irrelevant  idea,  when  it  introduces  the 
idea  of  its  being  a  rii^hieous  thing  that  all  men 
should  be  judged  by  Christ  because,  in  the  other 
world,  if  not  in  this,  the  Gospel  shall  first  have 
been  preached  to  all.  For  Peter  is  not  dealing 
with  any  such  question  as  to  how  it  shall  stand 
with  those  who  have  not  heard  the  Gospel  in  this 
world,  but  with  a  plain  case  where  the  Gospel  is 
known, — the  case  where  Christians  are  slandered 
by  their  heathen  neighbours  for  their  fidelity  to 
the  Gospel.  It  is  difficult,  too,  to  see  how  the 
idea  in  question  bears  upon  the  exhortation  which 
Peter  is  pointing.  How  should  the  mention  of  a 
Gospel  preached  to  the  dead  in  the  under  world 
bear  upon  the  position  of  living  Christians  who 
arc  misrepresented  by  living  detractors  in  the 
upper  world?  What  encouragement  to  patient 
endurance  of  heathen  slander  should  Christians 
find  in  the  information  that  their  heathen  perse- 
cutors are  assured  of  a  new  period  of  favour  m  the 
other  world?  Or  how  should  the  mention  of 
Christ's  graciousness  towards  the  unrighteous 
dead  incite  the  righteous  living  to  a  persevering 
separaiion  from  heathen  impurity?  These  con- 
siderations, and  others  of  like  kind,  render  this 
popular  view  of  the  passage  very  doubtful  indeed. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  frankly  confessed 
that  it  is  far  from  easy  to  make  out  an  entirely 


satisfactory  interpretation.  All  would  run  smoothly, 
indeed,  if  we  could  follow  Augustine  in  taking  the 

*  dead  '  here  in  the  sense  of  the  spiritually  dead. 
But,  in  spite  of  the  twofold  use  of  the  term  by 
our  Lord  Himself  in  the  saying,  *  I  xt  the  dead 
burjr  their  dead  *  (Matt.  viii.  22),  it  is  impossible 
to  give  it  a  different  meaning  in  ver.  6  from  what 
it  has  in  ver.  5.  The  use  of  the  word  *  judge  *  in 
the  one  clause,  is  also  the  natural  key  to  its  use  in 
the  other.  This  makes  it  unlikely  that  Peter's 
'judged  according  to  men  *  is  parallel  in  sense  to 
Paul's  *  delivering  men  to  Satan  for  the  destruction 
of  the  fle^h,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord  Jesus'  (i  Cor.  v.  5),  and  'when  we 
are  judged,  we  are  chastened  of  the  Lord  that  we 
should  not  be  condemned  wich  the  world  '  (i  Cor. 
XL  32).     It  is  generally  agreed,  therefore,  that  the 

judgment  spoken  of  must  mean  more  than  either 
the  mortification  of  the  fle.-h,  or  the  diasteninp  of 
God,  and  that  what  is  referred  to  is  physical 
death  as  the  penalty  of  sin,  the  judgment  from 
which  none,  not  even  the  saved ,^  are  exempt. 
Subjection  to  this  judgment,  however,  merely 
qualifies  the  proper  object  of  the  preaching.  The 
two  things  have  something  like  this  relation  to 
each  other — *  in  order  that,  though  once  judged 
indeed,  as  other  men  are,  as  regards  the  flesh, 
they  might,  as  regards  the  spirit,  have  an  enduring 
life  such  as  God  lives.'     The  terms  *  in  the  flesh/ 

*  in  the  spirit,'  are  used  here  as  in  iii.  19.  Taking 
all  this  together  we  have  to  choo<5e  between  two  in- 
terpretations, of  which  the  one  regards  the  heathen, 
the  other  the  Christians,  as  the  parlies  first  in 
view.  On  the  former  interpretation  the  argument 
becomes  this — *  Be  not  disturbed  or  led  astray  by 
your  revilcrs  ;  they  have  their  account  to  give  to 
Christ  Himself,  all  of  them,  whether  they  be  dead 
or  living  when  He  comes;  for  the  ol»ject  with 
which  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  those  now 
departed,  as  it  is  preachei  to  those  now  living, 
was  to  lead  them  to  the  life  of  God  ;  and  if  they 
frustrate  this  object,  it  will  only  make  their  con- 
demnation surer.'  On  the  latter  it  amounts  to 
this, — 'Have  done  for  ever  with  the  vile,  pa^'aii 
life ;  the  heathen  will  persecute  you,  and  justify 
their  persecutions  by  reviling  your  character ;  be 
not  moved  by  that.  Christ  is  Judge,  and  the 
cause  of  all  is  safe  with  Him,  of  those  who  die,  not 
less  than  of  those  who  survive.  Your  brethren 
who  have  died  have  their  case,  nevertheless, 
secure  with  Him  ;  for  the  very  object  with  which 
the  Gospel  was  preached  to  them  was  that, 
though  in  their  Dodies  they  met  the  doom  of 
death  which  is  common  to  men,  yet  in  their 
spirits  they  should  have  a  life  like  God's ;  and, 
should  you  have  to  suffer  even  unto  death,  it  will 
be  with  you  as  it  is  with  them.  *  This  latter  inter- 
pretation is  on  the  whole  to  be  preferred.  It  fits 
in  with  the  idea  of  the  previous  verse  and  the 
counsels  of  the  whole  section.  It  does  justice  to 
the  prominence  given  to  this  *  life  according  lo 
God  in  the  spirit '  as  the  great  aim  of  the  Gospel. 
It  also  points  to  feelings  which  (as  we  gather 
from  Rom.  viii.  10;  I  Thess.  iv.  13-18,  etc.)  were 
apt  to  disquiet  the  first  converts,  kindling  as  they 
did  with  the  prospect  of  Christ's  speedy  return, 
— namely,  the  perplexity  caused  by  the  non- 
exemption  of  Christians  from  death,  *  the  wages 
of  sin,'  and  the  fear  t'.aTihose  who  died  befote 
Christ's  coming  should  somehow  suffer  loss. 
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Chapter  IV.    7-1 1. 
Personal  and  relative  Duties  of  Christians  in  view  of  the  End, 

BUT  the  *  end  of  all  things  is  *  at  hand :  be  ye  therefore 
^  sober,*  and  ''  watch  *  '  unto  prayer.'     And/  ^  above  all 


a  Mat.  xxiv.  6| 

14 ;  I  Cor. 

XV.  24,  etc 
^Mat  iti.  3; 

Kom.  xiii.xa; 

Heb.  X.  35 ; 

Jas.  V.  8.  etc 
c  Alk.  V.  X5; 

Lu.  viii.  35 ; 

Rom.  xii.  3 : 

9  Cor  V.  13  ; 

Til.  ii.  6. 


things,'  have  *' fervent  charity  among  yourselves:*  for^  charity  • 

9  shall  *  cover'  the*"  »  multitude  of  sin.s.     Use  *  hospitality  "  one 

ID  to  another  without  '  grudging.**     As  every  man  hath  received 

the  '*gift,"  even  so  "minister"  the  same  one  to  another,  as 
II  ^good  ^stewards  of  the  ^manifold  grace  of  God.     If  any  man  ^'j-'!*- V3t 

speak,  let  him  speak  as  the  ''  oracles  of  God  ; "  if  any 

'  minister,  let  him  do  it  as  of  the  ^  ability  which  God  "  giveth 

that  God  ''in  all  things  may  be  "'glorified"  through  Jesus  jy]|5;^*;'3;^. 

Christ;  to  whom  be  'praise  and  -^dominion "-for  ever  and 

ever.**     Amen. 

Cf.  also  Heb  xiit. 


man    ^- 6»  s ; 

a  1  im.  IV.  5 
1*  #  Kph.  vi.  18. 
/Ja*.  V.  13. 


Tit.  i.  8. 


Pruv.  X.  13. 
i  Ezek.  xxviiL 

18. 
k  I  rim.  iiL  9 ; 
/Jo.  vii.  19  ;  Acts  vi.  i :  Phil.  ii.  14 ;  Ex.  xvi.  7,  9.  mRom.  i.  11,  xii.  6 ; 

X  Cor.  i.  7,  etc         ^  *•  Sec  ref«.  at  ch.  i.  12.  <»  Jo.  x.  11 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  6  ;  3  Tim.  ii.  3.     ^      /  1  Cor.  iv.  i ;  Tit.  i  7. 

q  See  refs.  at  ch.  L  6.         r  Acts  vii.  38  ;  Kom.  iii  3  ;  Heb.  v.  13  ;  Isa.  v  34.         x  i  Tim.  iii.  10, 13,  and  refs.  at  ch.  i.  19. 
/  Mk.  xii.  30,  33.  M9  Cor.  ix.  10 ;  2  K.in<s  iv.  7 ;  also  3  Pet.  i.  5,  11  ;  Gal.  iii.  5  :  Col  ii.  19.  v  i  Tim.  tiL  xi. 

serVer.  16 ;  Lu.  v.  35,  36  :  Acts  iv.  10  :  G^l.  1.  24,  etc.  jr  Lu.  ii.  14,  xviii.  x8  ;  Jo.  ix.  34 ;  Acts  xiiL  33  ;  Rom.  zvi. 

97  ;  Jude  35,  etc  y  Ch.  v.  11 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  16 ;  Jude  35  ;  Rev.  L  6,  v.  13. 


,  etc 


^  or^  sound-minded  *  rather^  as  the  R.  V.  puts  it,  sober 

'  literally,  prayers  *  ofnit  And  *  before  all  things 

•  having  your  love  one  to  another  intense  '  because  ®  love 

•  read  rather,  covers         **^  a  "  rather  simply,  hospitable 
-*  or^  murmuring                "  Even  as  each  man  received  a  gift 

^*  ministering  1*  or^  if  any  man  speaketh,  as  oracles  of  God 

1*  or,  if  any  man  ministereth,  as  of  the  strength  which  God  supplies 

*^  that  in  all  things  God  may  be  glorified 

*^  to  whom  is  the  glory  and  the  might  *•  unto  the  ages  of  the  ages 


The  thought  of  Christ's  readiness  to  judge  both 
quick  and  dead  leads  naturally  to  that  of  the  close 
ot  the  world.  Peter  passes  thus  to  a  new  series 
of  counsels  bearing  on  what  befits  men  who  see 
the  Judge  approaching  and  the  end  at  hand. 
While  the  former  exhortations  dealt  mainly  with 
the  external  relations  of  believers,  these  are 
occupied  with  the  life  within  the  Church  itself. 
They  fall  into  three  series,  all  more  or  less 
influenced  by  the  idea  of  the  trials  which  the 
present  order  of  things  brings  with  it  to  Christians. 
In  the  first  series  certain  personal  and  social 
duties  are  stated,  which  afiect  the  inner  life  of 
the  Church,  and  become  urgent  in  view  of  the 
rapidly  advancing  end. 

Ver.  7.  But  the  end  of  all  thingB  it  at  hand. 
This  indicates  another  turning  -  point  in  the 
Epistle.  The  subjects  which  are  now  introduced, 
however,  are  not  unconnected  with  the  previous 
section.  The  *  end  '  is  the  new  view-iwint  from 
which  they  are  offered  to  the  eye,  but  the  graces 
themselves  are  such  as  relate  specially  to  what 
Christians  should  be  in  face  of  temptations  to 
heathen  vice  and  under  /le  burden  of  heathen 
persecution.  In  speaking  of  the  'end,'  Peter 
refers  neither  to  the  mere  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
nor  to  the  end  of  the  lives  of  individuals,  but  to 


the  termination  wliich  awaits  the  present  system 
of  things  as  a  whole  when  Christ  returns.  The 
death  of  the  individual  believer  has  a  very  second- 
ary place  in  apostolic  teaching.  The  event  with 
which  the  New  Testament  is  accustomed  to  fill 
the  Christian's  vision  of  the  future,  and  which  it 
proposes  as  a  supreme  motive  to  a  circumspect 
wallc,  is  an  event  of  universal,  not  of  merely 
persona],  importance  —  that  Second  Coming  of 
Christ  which  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  world 
itself.  This  *  end, '  too,  is  *  at  hand  *— a  rendering 
which  occurs  again  in  Rom.  xiii.  12,  Phil.  iv.  5, 
and  better  conveys  the  impending  imminence  of  the 
event  than  the  *draweth  near'  or  * draweth nigh,* 
which  appears  elsewhere  (Luke  xxi.  8;  Jas.  v.  8). 
The  same  expressive  term  is  applied  to  the  advent 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt.  iii.  2,  iv.  17, 
x.  7  ;  Mark  i.  15;  Luke  x.  4),  to  the  approach 
of  tlie  traitor  and  the  '  hour '  of  the  Son  of  man 
( Matt.  xxvi.  45,  46),  to  the  entrance  of  the  *  day  ' 
(Rom.  xiii.  12),  etc.  This  vivid  realization  of 
the  nearness  of  the  end,  which  appears  in  all  the 
apostolic  writings,  is  specially  characteristic  of 
Peter.  To  all  the  New  Testament  writers,  but 
perhaps  specially  to  him,  and  his  comrade  John, 
their  own  time  was  the  *  last  time,*  the  dispensation 
l)eyond  which  there  was  to  be  no  other,  and  the 
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close  of  which  was  so  near  that  nothing  seemed  to 
stand  between  them  and  it  Yet  the  chronology 
of  the  'end/  as  Christ  Himself  had  taught  iheni 
(Acts  i.  7),  was  not  disclosed  to  them,  and  there 
were  things  which  they  knew  must  intervene 
before  that  time  (2  Thess.  ii.  3,  7).  'This 
principle  is  to  he  held  fast/  says  Calvin,  '  that 
ever  since  Christ  first  appeared,  nothing  is  left  to 
believers  but  with  minds  in  suspense  to  be  always 
intent  upon  His  Second  Advent,  '—be  therefore 
sound-minded.  The  word  here  rendered  *  sober  * 
by  the  A.  V.,  after  Cranmer  and  the  Genevan 
(Wycliffe  gives  'prudent/  Tyndale  'discreet/ 
the  Rhemish  'wise'),  means  literally  'sound- 
minded,*  and  is  so  used  in  the  description  of  the 
healed  demoniac  as  'in  his  right  mind  *  (Mark 
V.  15  ;  Luke  viii.  35).  Then  it  comes  to  mean 
sober-minM,  discreet^  self-controlled.  It  points 
to  what  Jeremy  Taylor  calls  *  reason's  girdle  and 
passion's  bridle,'  the  healthy  self-resti-aint  which 
Keeps  the  curb  on  appetite,  extravagance,  and 
all  mtemperate  feeling  or  action.  Its  cognates 
occur  almost  exclusively  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 
The  noun  itself  is  found  only  thrice  in  the  New 
Testament, — in  Acts  xxvi.  25  (of  Paul's  *  words  of 
imxYizxid soberness*) ;  i  Tim.  ii.  9,  where  *shamc- 
^  fastness  *  and  *  sobriety '  are  coupled,  the  former 
denoting  the  '  innate  shrinking  from  anything 
unbecoming,' the  latter  the  *  well-balanced  state 
of  mind  resulting  from  habitual  self-control' 
(Cllicott) ;  and  I  Tim.  ii.  15,  where  it  is  the 
fence  of  'charity  and  holiness/  In  the  Classical 
ethics  it  was  opposed  to  licentiousness  and 
excess,  and  was  defined  by  Socrates  as  the 
'  foundation  of  manly  virtue.' — and  sober.  This 
is  an  idea  nearly  akin  to  the  former,  though 
perhaps  more  limited.  It  is  better  translated  '  be 
sober  than  '  watch.'  Only  in  two  out  of  the  six 
New  Testament  occurrences  of  the  verb  does  the 
A.  V.  depart  from  the  rendering  *  sober '  (here 
and  in  2  Tim.  iv.  5).  The  primary  sense  is  that 
of  freedom  from  drunkenness.  The  secondaiy 
sense  is  that  of  wariness^  and  thus  in  the 
New  Testament  it  comes  to  have  a  much  lai-ger 
meaning  than  that  of  the  mere  denial  of  gross 
appetite.  It  is  more  than  doubtful,  however, 
whether  it  ever  means  vigilance  in  the  sense  of 
wakefulness.  See  also  on  i.  13. — unto  prayers. 
The  true  reading  here  is  neither  '  prayer,'  nor  *  the 
prayers  *  (as  if  the  social  prayers  of  the  Church 
were  exclusively  in  view),  but  'unto  pi-ayers/ 
Prayer  of  all  kinJs,  therefore,  whether  private  or 
public,  personal  or  social,  seems  to  be  in  view. 
This  is  the  end  to  which  the  cultivation  of  the 
previous  graces  should  look,  the  great  interest 
which  it  should  advance.  Soundness  of  mind 
and  sobriety  are  essential  to  the  prayerful  frame, 
and  specially  so  where  the  believer  suffers  from 
the  contagion  of  vicious  surroundings  and  the 
distraction  of  trial.  Tyndale's  rendering,  there- 
fore, expresses  the  point  most  happily,  'Be  ye, 
therefore,  discreet  and  sober,  that  ye  may  be  apt 
to  prayers.'  The  prayerfulness  which  sustains 
the  believer  under  heathen  revilings,  and  brings 
health  to  the  life  of  the  Church  itself,  must  be  fed 
by  a  mind  lifted  above  the  agitations  of  passion 
and  fear.  This  circumspect  walk,  too,  in  which 
self  is  ever  under  control  and  prayer  ever  in  view, 
— not  fanatical  excitement  or  retreat  from  duty, — 
is  what  should  be  fostered  by  the  thought  uf  the 
imminence  of  the  end. 
Ver.  S.  Before  all  things  haying  your  love 
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one  to  another  intense.  The  *and'  of  the 
A.  V.  is  cancelled  by  the  R.  V.  and  t'le  best 
authorities;.  This  exhortation  and  the  following 
are  put  in  the  participial  form,  as  being  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  broad  counsels  of 
ver.  7.  The  preference  which  is  given  to  brotherly 
love  is  not  given  as  if  it  were  superior  to  prayer 
and  the  other  virtues,  or  as  if  these  were  to  be 
subordinated  to  the  interests  of  that,  but  because 
without  it  nothing  else  can  make  the  inner  life  of 
the  Church  what  it  should  be.  Neither  is  it 
brotherly  love  in  itself  that  is  enjoined  (for  that 
is  taken  for  granted),  but  the  duty  of  giving  it 
fullest  scope.  It  is  to  be  cultivated  with  '  perse- 
vering intensity '  (Huther), '  as  the  disposition  to 
which  the  soul  without  risk  can  surrender  itself 
entirely,  and  which,  the  more  it  is  cherished,  adds 
new  grace  to  sobriety  and  the  other  virtues,  and 
deepens  the  life  of  the  Church.  On  the  '  fervent  * 
of  the  A.  V.  see  i.  22. — ^because  lore  covereth  a 
multitude  of  sins.  A  reason  for  the  pre-eminence 
assigned  to  unreserved  brotherly  love.  The  reason 
is  found  in  what  love  does,  now  and  naturally, 
within  the  Church.  The  better  reading  is  the 
present  '  covereth,'  not  the  future  '  shall  cover.' 
The  sentence  recalls  the  similar  statement  in 
Prov.  X.  12.  Although  Peter's  version  varies 
somewhat  from  it  {e.g.  in  introducing  a  '  multitude' 
for  *  all,'  using  a  different  term  for  *  sin,'  etc.),  it 
is  plain  that  he  has  the  Old  Testament  statement 
in  nis  mind,  whether  he  is  quoting  directly  from 
the  Book  of  Proverbs  or  using  what  had  come  to 
be  a  current  saying.  The  [)arallelism  in  which 
it  is  set  with  '  hatred '  makes  its  point  quite  clear. 
It  is  that  love  works  for  concord,  throwing  a 
covering  over  sins,  forgiving  them,  excusing  them, 
making  a!«  little  of  them  as  possible,  while  the 
genius  of  hatred  is  the  opposite. — *  Haired  stirs 
strife,  aggravates  and  makes  the  worst  of  all,  but 
love  covers  a  multitude  of  sins:  it  delights  not 
in  undue  disclosing  of  brethren's  failings,  doth 
not  eye  them  rigidly,  nor  expose  them  willingly 
to  the  eyes  of  others  *  (Leigh ton).  This  also  is 
Peter's  idea.  What  he  has  in  view  is  the  influence 
of  love  upon  the  life  of  the  Church'.  He  speaks  of 
it,  therefore,  as  being  of  the  nature  to  act  as  Paul 
describes  it  in  his  great  hymn  of  charity,  when  he 
says  it  '  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things, 
hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things'  (i  Cor. 
xiii.  7).  Thus  the  sins  referred  to  are  our  neigh- 
bour's sins,  and  the  covering  meant  is  the  veil  of 
charity.  The  passage  says  nothing  of  the  effect  of 
love  on  ourselves.  Far  less  does  it  lend  any 
countenance  to  the  Roman  Catholic  notion  of  a 
justification  on  the  ground  of  a  faith  informed  and 
animated  by  love.  Neither  is  Peter's  meaning 
quite  the  same  as  that  of  James.  The  latter,  also, 
makes  use  of  this  proverb  (v.  20),  in  illustration 
of  what  love  is  in  relation  to  the  sins  of  others. 
But  the  case  which  he  has  in  view  is  that  of  the 
erring  brother,  and  the  covering  of  sins  is  that 
which  love  effects  when  it  seeks  and  secures  the 
brother's  reclamation. 

Ver.  9.  hospitable  one  to  another  without 
murmuring.  The  duty  of  h(^itality  occupies  a 
very  notable  place  in  the  New  Testament  teaching, 
in  respect  both  of  private  Christians  and  of  those  in 
office  (cf.  e.g.  Rom.  xii.  13 ;  I  Tim.  iii.  2,  v.  10 ; 
Tit.  i.  8;  Heb.  xiii.  2;  3  John  5-8,  etc.). 
The  characteristic  Eastern  virtue  became  of  still 
more  urgent  importance  among  Christians  in  the 
early  times  of  their  uncertainty  and  trial,  when 
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families  were  broken  up,  friends  divided,  and 
homeless  wanderings  made  a  necessity.  Taking 
it  for  granted,  however,  that  the  laws  of  hospitality 
are  honoured,  and  that  believers  who  have  the 
power  will  be  ready  to  open  the  door  to  every 
needy  brother,  Peter  deals  here  with  the  spirit  in 
which  all  should  be  done.  It  should  be  '  without 
grudging,'  or  rather  (as  the  Rhemish  Version 
and  the  Revised  render  it ;  while  the  A.  V.  has 
the  support  of  Wycliffe,  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the 
Genevan),  '  without  murmuring,'  that  is,  without 
giving  vent  to  hard  or  selfish  thoughts  al^ut  the 
cost  and  trouble.  The  word  (which  is  strange  to 
Classical  Greek)  occurs  again  in  John  vii.  13, 
Acts  vi.  I,  Phil.  \l  14,  in  all  which  cases  the 
A.  V.  renders  it  murmuring.  Only  when  hospi- 
tality  is  offered  in  this  spirit  does  it  answer  to  the 
high  strain  of  love  which  should  prevail  among 
Christian  brethren. 

Ver.  10.  Even  as  each  man  reoelTed  a  gift, 
ministering  the  same  one  to  another.  The 
possession  of  gifts  being  taken  for  granted,  the 
love  which  pledges  all  to  open-hearted  hospitality, 
pledges  each  also  to  use  his  gift  for  the  good  of 
others.  The  *  gift '  is  to  be  understood  generally, 
— not  of  official  gifts  merelv,  but  (as  in  Rom.  xii.  6 ; 
I  Cor.  xii.  4,  28)  of  spiritual  gifts  of  all  kinds. 
The  receipt  of  the  gift  is  represented  as  having 
taken  place  at  a  definite  period  in  the  past — 
'received,*  not  *hath  received'  as  the  R.  V.  puts 
it.  It  is  not  explained,  however,  whether  the 
period  referred  to  is  the  time  of  one's  first  entrance 
into  the  truth,  or  the  time  of  baptism,  or  that  of 
the  laying  on  of  hands,  in  connection  with  which 
the  special  spiritual  gifts  of  the  Apostolic  Age  seem 
usually  to  have  been  communicated  (com p.  Acts 
iii.  28,  viti.  18-20,  xix.  5,  6  ;  I  Tim.  iv.  14). 
The  law  of  love  is  to  be  fulfilled  by  *  minister- 
ing '  (on  which  word  see  chap.  i.  12)  what  is  so 
received.  The  gift  is  not  to  be  'rendered  un- 
fniitful  through  neglect,  or  perverted  to  the 
purposes  of  a  selfish  ostentation  (Lillie),  but  is  to 
be  used  as  a  store  at  the  service  of  the  Church's 
need.  And  '  even  as  '  it  was  received,  so  is  it  to 
be  ministered.  This  *  even  as '  is  understood  by 
some  to  refer  to  the  spirit  of  the  ministering ;  in 
which  case  it  would  mean  that  as  the  gift  was 
freely  bestowed,  so  it  should  be  freely  and  un- 
grudgingly used.  Others  think  it  implies  that  the 
gift  was  to  be  used  according  to  the  intention  of 
lis  bestowal.  The  point,  however,  seems  to  be 
that  the  recipients  of  spiritual  gifts  should  serve 
the  Church  each  according  to  the  measure  of  what 
he  had  received,  or  (and  this  seems  more  con- 
sistent with  such  parallel  statements  as  Rom. 
xii.  3-8 ;  Eph.  iv.  7)  each  according  to  the  kind 
of  gift  received.— as  good  stewards  of  the 
manifold  grace  of  Ood.  The  character  belonging 
to  believers  as  the  possessors  of  gifts  is  hereby 
added.  They  are  stewards,  not  owners,  of  what 
they  have,  and  they  are  to  use  it  as  '  good,  *  that 
i^,  honourable,  stewards,  against  whom  there  shall 
be  no  re|)roach.  "What  is  virtually  entrusted  to 
their  keeping  is  the  'grace*  of  God  itself,  from 
which  all  their  particular  *  gifts '  are  derived.  In 
reference  to  the  variety  of  gifis  that  grace  is  fitly 
termed  *  manifold ' — on  which  see  chap.  i.  6.  It 
is  possible  that  Peter's  mind  goes  back  here  upon 
his  Lord's  parables  of  the  Talents  and  the  Unjust 
Steward  (Matt.  xxvi.  ;  Luke  xvi.). 

Ver.  II.  If  any  man  speaketii,  as  orades  of 
God«     I'he  words  cover  all  the  various  gifts  of 


speech, — prophesying,  teaching,  exhorting,  etc., 
which  were  known  in  the  Church,  whether  official 
or  non-official.  They  are  enumerated  in  Rom. 
xii.  6-8,  and  I  Cor.  xii.  8,  28.  Such  gifts  are  a 
part  of  the  stewardship.  They  who  speak  in  the 
Church  are  to  do  so,  therefore,  as '  oracles  of  God.* 
The  term  '  oracles,'  which  in  the  Classics  means 
oracular  responses,  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  to 
designate  Divine  utterances  or  levclations,  specially 
thoseofthe01dTestament(Actsvii.38 ;  Uom.  iii.  2). 
Once  it  is  applied  to  those  of  the  New  Testament 
itself,  viz.  in  Ileb.  v.  12,  where  it  seems  to  denote 
the  Divine  testimony  to  Christ,  or  Christian  doctrine 
as  derived  from  revelatfon.  It  is  not  meant  here, 
however,  merely  that  those  who  spoke  should  see 
that  what  they  said  was  accordant  with  Scripture 
or  the  Word  of  God,  but  that  they  should  speak 
as  if  they  themselves  were  oracles  of  God, 
utterers  not  of  thoughts  of  their  own,  but  of 
thoughts  which  they  owe  to  Him. — if  any  man 
ministereth.  This  gift,  too,  is  not  to  be  limited 
to  the  official  ministry  of  the  deacon.  It  includes 
all  those  kinds  of  service,  in  relation  to  the  poor, 
the  sick,  strangers,  etc.,  which  are  associated  with 
the  gifts  of  teachinp^  in  such  passages  as  Rom. 
xii.  8 ;  I  Cor.  xii.  28.  Nothing  more  dis- 
tinguished the  primitive  Church  than  its  self- 
denying,  enthusiastic  attention  to  such  interests. 
Tertullian  of  Carthage  (A.D.  160-240)  speaks  of  it 
as  one  of  the  chief  felicities  of  marriages  in  Christ, 
that  the  wife  was  free  to  care  for  the  sick  and 
distribute  her  charities  without  hindrance,  and 
as  one  of  the  greatest  disadvantages  of  mixed 
marriages  that  the  Christ'an  wife  was  not  allowed 
by  the  heathen  husljand  to  visit  the  house  of  the 
stranger,  the  hovel  of  the  poor,  the  dungeon  of 
the  prisoner.  (See  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  i.  354, 
Bohn.)  Such  gifts,  however,  were  to  ha  used  as 
of  the  strength  which  Ood  supplies,  that  is, 
with  the  faithfulness  of  stewards,  and  with  the 
humility  befitting  men  who  were  conscious  that 
they  drew  not  from  stores  of  their  own,  but  fiom 
what  God  Himself  furnished.  The  term,  which 
the  A.  V.  renders  'giveth,'  is  the  one  which 
in  Classical  Greek  expressed  the  munificent  act  of 
the  citizen  who  undertook  to  bear  the  heavy 
expense  of  supplying  the  chorus  for  one  of  the 
great  dramatic  representations.  It  then  came  to 
be  applied,  as  here,  to  other  kinds  of  lil>eral 
ministering  or  furnishing. — in  order  that  in  aU 
things  God  may  be  ^orified  through  Jesus 
Ohrist.  The  object  is  finally  added  which  the 
possessors  of  gifts  are  to  set  before  them,  and  with 
a  view  to  which  they  are  to  use  these  various  gifts 
in  the  spirit  already  enjoined.  It  is  that  not  they, 
but  God  Himself,  tnay  have  the  glory.  God  will 
be  honoured  '  in  all  things,'  i.e.  specially  in  all 
the  gifts  and  ministries  within  the  Church,  just  as 
Christian  stewards  recognise  that  all  these  things 
come  to  the  Church  from  God  through  Christ,  and 
ore  therefore  to  be  rendered  to  God  again  through 
Christ  in  the  form  of  service  to  His  Church. — to 
whom  is  the  glory  and  the  dominion  unto  the 
ages  of  the  ages.  Amen.  The  form  of  this 
sentence,  and  the  addition  of  the  '  Amen,'  lead 
some  to  suppose  that  Peter  repeats  here  some 
familiar  liturgical  formula,  perhaps  one  of  those  in 
use  in  the  Jewish  services.  Whether  that  is  the 
case  or  not,  we  have  the  same  doxology  in  Rev. 
i.  6,  and  there  it  is  applied  to  Christ.  Here, 
however,  most  interpreters  rightly  rec<^;nise  God, 
who  is  the  principal  subject  of  the  whole  sentence 
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as  also  the  subject  of  the  doxology.     The  'glory'  is*  or  'to  whom  is,'  rather  than  *to  whom  be/ 

of  the   R.  V.    is  a    better    rendering    than   the  the  sentence  is  introduced  not  as  a  mere  ascrip- 

'  praise'  of  the  A.  V.,  as  the  term  answers  to  the  tion  of  praise,  but  as  giving  the  reason  why  the 

former  'glorified.'    The  idea  of  the  everlast.ng  is  glori'ying  of  God  should  be  the  great  object  of  the 

expressed  according  to  the  Hebrew  conception  of  exercise  of  gifts.     God   is  to  li  glorified  in  all 

eternity  as  the  measureless  succession  of  cycles  of  things,  l>ecause  the  glory  in  all  belongs  to  Him, 

time.     If  the  whole  is  taken  in  the  form  '  whose  and  ic  is  the  Church's  honour  to  realize  this. 


Chapter  IV.    12-19. 
Renewed  Counsels  on  the  Endurance  of  Suffering,  specially  in  view  of  tlie  End. 

12  *TDELOVED,  *  think  it  not  strange  concerning  the  ^  fiery  «ste«r«&.  at 

-iJ     trial*  which  is  to  ^try  you,"  as  though  some'  'strange  ^Seerifs.*** 

13  thing  -^happened  unto  you  :  but  rejoice,  '^ inasmuch*  as  ye  are  ^^^Tr^*' 

*  partakers  of*  Christ's  **  sufferings  ;  that,"  when  his  glory  shall  ^lu^^*/': 

14  be  *  revealed/  ye  may  be  glad  also  with  '  exceeding  joy.®  If  in^'^V^'k?' 
ye  be*  ** reproached  for  the  "name  of  Christ,  "^  happy  are  ye;  ^Aa!,cvn.i8; 
for  the  Spirit  of  glory  and  of  God  ^resteth  upon  you  :  on  their  ^^l^;^>^i^ 
part  he  is  evil  spoken  of,  but  on  your  part  he  is  glorified/*    x*',?;ipS! 

15  But "  let  none  of  you  ^suffer  as  a  ''  murderer,  or  ^w"  a  thief,  or  ^RomiviiLTe; 
aj"  an  'evil-doer,  or  as  a  busybody  in  other  men's  matters.  ARom.*xiiI'i"i 

16  Yet'*   if  any  man  suffer^""  as  a   'Christian,   let  him    not  be    ph!i,t;.U 

17  *  ashamed  ;  but  let  him  *  glorify  God  on  this  behalf.'*  For  the  iseilXat 
time  is  conte^*  that  "judgment  must  begin  at  the  "'house  of /s^refiat 
God  :  and  if  it  first  begin  at  us,  what  shall  the  '  end  be  of  them  i„Mat.  v!  n, 

18  that  -^obey  not  the  'gospel  of  God?     And  if  the  righteous  «Mk. ix. 41 ; 

*  scarcely"  *be"  saved,  where  shall  the  ^ungodly  and  the    RevfiiLi. 

19  sinner  appear?"  Wherefore  let  them*®  that  suffer  ''according  pu^'xiX 
to  the  will  of  God  '  commit  the  keeping  of  their  souls  to  him  in  Lu,V  6: 
well-doing,  as  unto  a  -^  faithful  Creator."  Roii.' w-Hi. 


^  literally^  burning    *  rather^  which  comes  upon  you  with  a  view  to  probation 
'a  ^  in  as  far  as,  or,  in  proportion  as  '  or^  share  in 

•  rather^  in  order  that  also  '  or,  in  the  revelation  of  His  glory 

•  literally^  ye  may  rejoice,  exulting         •  are 

^®  omit  the  clause,  on  their  part  .  .  .  glorified  ^^  For  ^*  omit  as 

^*  But  "  suffers  **  rather,  in  this  name 

^*  For  it  is  the  season  that  the  judgment  begins        *'  or,  with  difficulty 

w  is  ^'  the  ungodly  and  sinner — where  shall  he  appear        ^^  insert  also 

*^  commit  their  souls  to  a  faithful  Creator  in  well-doing 

In  this  second  series  of  exhortations  to  Christian  lude.     It  gathers  into  a  focus  various  things  which 

duty  as  that  is  affected  by  the  prospect  of  the  end,  have  been  previously  said  on  the  subject  of  suffer- 

Peter  takes  up  again  the  case  of  persecution  which  ing,   particularly  at  the  hand  of  the  slanderous 

he  has  touched  on  more  than  once  already.     The  and  persecuting  heathen  (L  6,  7,  ii.  19-21,  iii.  16, 

present  statement,  however,   is  neither  a  simple  17,  iv.  1-4).     It  offers  at  the  same  time  a  still 

reiteration  of  former  statements,  nor  a  mere  inter-  deeper  insight  into  what  tribulation  endured  ior 
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Christ's  sjilcc  means,  and  gives  additional  reasons 
for  regarding  it  neither  as  a  perplexity  nor  as 
loss,  but  as  a  discipline  which  is  both  intelligible 
and  honourable  now,  and  which  will  yield  a 
priceless  return  when  Christ  reappears.  The 
truths,  therefore,  now  brought  under  the  eye  of 
those  threatened  Christians  are  such  as  these — 
that  the  trials  of  the  righteous  come  only  by  God's 
will,  that  their  object  is  the  probation  of  faith, 
that  they  bring  with  them  the  honour  of  fellow- 
ship wiih  the  suffering  Lord,  and  that  they  are 
the  earnest  and  measure  of  a  glory  yet  to  be 
revealed.  But  if  they  have  the  promise  of  such 
blessedness,  it  is,  as  Peter  urges  again  in  the  most 
pointed  terms,  only  if  indeed  they  are  not  induced 
by  our  own  fault,  but  borne  simply  for  righteous- 
ness' sake. 

Ver.  12.  Beloved,  think  it  not  strange  oon- 
ceming  the  fiery  trial.  So  far  the  translation 
of  the  A.  V.  is  a  very  happy  one.  The 
same  verb  is  used  here  as  in  ver.  4  (which 
see),  and  with  the  same  sense.  The  affectionate 
address,  '  Beloved,'  which  has  been  used  already 
at  a  serious  turning-point  in  the  Epistle,  is  re- 
peated here  in  token  of  the  writer's  sympathy 
with  the  readers,  and  to  conciliate  their  attention 
to  what  he  has  yet  to  say  on  a  painful  subject. 
What  he  says  first  of  all  is  to  deprecate  their 
looking  on  their  trials  as  things  beyond  under- 
standing or  expectation.  The  heathen  thought  it 
strange  that  Christians  adopted  a  manner  of  life 
so  diiferent  from  what  prevailed.  And  they  were 
wrong  in  so  thinking.  Christians  themselves 
were  equally  wrong  in  yielding  to  the  sense  of 
mere  bewilderment  at  their  persecutions,  however 
strange  it  might  seem  at  first  that  they,  who  were 
taught  to  regard  themselves  as  Cvod's  elect  ones 
and  His  heirs,  should  be  left  to  suffer  as  they  did 
at  the  hand  of  His  enemies.  The  trial  itself 
is  expressed  by  a  term  which  is  well  represented 
by  the  *  fiery  trial '  of  the  A.  V.  In  the  Classics 
it  means  a  buntings  or  k  firings  and  is  used  of  the 
material  processes  of  cooking,  roasting,  etc.,  but 
also  at  times  metaphorically  of  bitrning  desire^ 
proving  by  Jire,  etc.  In  Prov.  xxvii.  21  it  is 
rendered  '  furnace,*  and  the  cognate  verb  is  used 
.of  the  trial  of  character  as  being  like  the  smelting 
of  metals  (cf.  Ps.  Ixv.  10;  Zech.  xiii.  9).  The 
only  other  passages  of  the  N.  T.  in  which  the 
noun  occurs  are  Rev.  xviii.  9,  18,  where  it  is 
rendered  *  burning.'  This  'burning'  is  said  to  be 
among  you, — a  clause  which  is  overlooked  by 
the  A.  v.,  and  which  represents  the  fiery  process 
as  not  remote  but  already  at  work  in  their  midst. 
— which  comes  npon  you  with  a  view  to  proba- 
tion (or,  as  the  R.  V.  paraphrases  it,  to  pn>ve 
you).  The  *  which  is  to  try  you '  of  the  A.  V. 
makes  that  future  which  Peter  gives  as  present. 
The  trial  was  then  taking  place,  as  the  terms 
imply,  and  that  with  the  object  of  proving  and  so 
purifying  them.  The  idea,  therefore,  is  so  far 
the  same  as  in  chap.  i.  7. — as  though  a  strange 
thing  were  befalling  you.  The  *some'  of  the 
A.  V.  is  uncalled  for.  Tyn dale's  rendering  of 
the  verse  deserves  notice — *  Dearly  beloved,  be 
not  troubled  in  this  heat  which  is  now  come 
among  you  to  try  you,  as  though  some  strange 
thing  had  happened  unto  you,'  The  picturie  is 
that  of  suffern)gs  already  in  operation  or  imme- 
diately impending.  As  to  the  apparent  strange- 
ness of  such  a  lot  Jeremy  Taylor  says  : — *  Jesus 
made  for  us  a  covenant  of  suffering.     His  doctrines 


were  such  as,  expressly  and  by  consequent,  enjoin 
and  suppose  sufferings  and  a  state  of  affliction ; 
His  very  promises  were  sufferings ;  His  Beatitudes 
were  sufferings ;  His  rewards,  and  His  ailments 
to  invite  men  to  follow  Him,  were  only  taken 
from  sufferings  in  this  life  and  the  reward  of 
sufferings  hereafter.' 

Ver.  13.  But  in  as  far  as  ye  partake  in  the 
sufferings  of  the  Christ,  rejoice.     The  article 

*  the'  is  prefixed  to  *  Christ '•  here,  as  if  Pe^er  had 
now  in  view  His  official  character,  or  wished  to 
call  special  attention  to  Christ's  as  ihe  only  suffer- 
ings of  interest  in  the  present  connection.  It  is  the 
simple  'Christ'  in  the  previous  notices  of  His 
sufferings  (chap.  i.  1 1,  19,  ii.  21,  iiL  18,  iv.  l). 
In  any  case  it  Ls  not  the  sufferin<>;s  of  the  mystical 
Christ,  but  those  of  the  pergonal  Christ  that  are 
meant.  The  fellowship  intended  is  fellowship 
with  Christ  in  the  things  which  He  Himself  suf- 
fered. Peter  is  not  referring  apparently  to  the 
deep  mystery  of  a  fellowship  of  life  between 
Christ  and  believers  in  all  things,  which  is  the 
theme  which  Paul  expounds  (Gal.  ii.  20;  Phil, 
iii.  10,  etc, ),  but  to  the  simple  fact  that  the  world 
hates  Chri:itians  because  it  hates  Christ  in  them, 
and  they,  therefore,  have  to  endure  the  same  con- 
tradiction of  sinners  which  He  had  to  endure. 
In  this  sense  they  share  in  His  sufferings,  and 
because  this  is  the  case  their  trials  may  well  be  a 
cause  of  joy  to  them,  and   not   of  amazement. 

*  The  point  goes  higher,*  says  Leighton.  *  Though 
we  think  not  the  sufferings  strange,  yet  may  we 
not  well  think  that  rule  somewhat  strange,  to 
rejoice  in  them  ?  No,  it  will  be  found  as  reason- 
able as  the  other,  being  duly  considered ;  and  it 
rests  upon  the  same  ground,  which  is  well  able  to 
bear  both.  .  .  .  But  add  we  this,  and  truly  it 
completes  the  reason  of  this  way  in  our  saddest 
sufferings,  that  in  them  we  are  partakers  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,*  The  teim  rendered  'inas- 
much as*  by  the  A.  V.  means  in  2  Cor.  viii.  12, 
however,  ///  proportion  as;  and  in  Rom.  viii.  26 
it  seems  to  have  the  same  sense  (=  we  know  not 
what  we  should  pray  for,  in  proportion  to  the 
need,  to  the  propriety  of  the  case).  Here,  there- 
fore, the  idea  is  probably  that  we  should  rejoice  in 
our  trials  not  merely  because  we  are  participants 
in  what  Christ  suffered,  but  in  so  far  as  that  is 
the  case  with  us.  The  only  sufferings  which  can 
bring  us  joy  are  those  which  we  share  with  Him, 
sufferings  like  His.  And  the  measure  of  the  par- 
ticipation is  the  measure  of  the  joy. — in  order 
that  also  in  the  revelation  of  his  glory  ye  may 
rejoice    exultant.      The    particular   expression, 

*  the  revelation  of  His  glory,*  is  peculiar  to  this 
passage.  The  same  idea,  and  in  part  the  same 
phrase,  have  met  us,  however,  already  in  chap. 
L  8.  Peter  had  listened  no  doubt  to  his  Lord's 
own  prophecies  of  the  time  when  *  the  Son  of 
man  shall  come  in  His  glory*  (Matt.  xxv.  31,  etc.). 
He  speaks  here,  therefore,  of  two  joys  which  are 
open  to  the  Christian.  He  distinguishes  between 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  indicates  the  relation 
in  which  the  one  stands  to  the  other.  There  is  a 
present  joy,  a  *  light  soivn  for  the  righteous^  a  glad- 
ness for  the  upright  in  heart"*  (Ps.  xcvii.  11),  which 
suffering,  instead  of  quenching  it,  should  kindle. 
And  there  is  the  joy  which  the  unveiling  of  the 
glory  of  the  once  suffering  Christ  shall  bring  with 
it, — a  joy  *  exultant  *  (on  which  term  see  chap.  i.  8) 
surpassing  this  life's  measure.  When  the  former 
is  cnjoinwl  in  the  *  rejoice '  of  the  first  half  of  the 
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verse,  it  is  expressed  in  the  present  tense ;  what 
is  meant  being  a  disposition  of  joy  which  has  to 
be  maintained  all  through  the  burdened  present. 
When  the  latter  is  presented  in  the  *  rejoice  *  (un- 
fortunately changed  by  the  A.  V.  into  *  be  glad,' 
as  if  there  had  been  a  change  in  the  term)  of  the 
second  half  it  is  given  in  a  different  tense,  which 
points  to  a  joy  destined  to  enter  once  for  all  in 
connection  with  one  great  event,  the  revelation  of 
Christ's  glory.  And  the  former  is  in  order  to  the 
latter.  The  capacity  for  finding  a  softened,  holy 
joy  in  the  sufferings  of  the  present,  in  so  far  a« 
these  are  shared  with  Christ,  is  the  condition  of 
the  capacity  for  entering  into  the  radiant  joy  of 
the  future  glory. 

Ver.  14.  If  ye  axe  reproached  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  bleased  (are  ye).  A  reassertion,  but  with 
a  more  definite  reference  to  sufferings  for  Christ's 
sake^  of  the  blessedness  already  affirmed  in  chap. 
iil.  14.  The  sentence  is  another  echo  of  Matt. 
V.  II.  The  phrase  'in  the  name  of  Christ,' 
which  b  paraphrased  by  both  the  A.  V.  and 
the  R.  V.  as  *for  the  name  of  Christ,*  is  best 
interpreted,  as  is  done  by  most,  in  the  light  of 
Christ's  own  explanation  in  Mark  ix.  41 — in  my 
flame,  because  ye  belong  to  Christ,  It  covers, 
therefore,  all  kinds  of  reproach  endured  on 
account  of  bearing  Christ's  name  and  belonging 
to  Him. — because  the  Spirit  of  glory  and  of  God 
reeteth  npon  you.  The  form  of  this  sentence  in 
the  original  is  uncommon,  and  has  led  to  different 
interpretations.  According  to  some,  it  means, 
•  the  element  of  glory  and  the  Spirit  of  God  rest 
upon  you'  (Plumptre,  etc.) ;  a  possible  rendering 
and  one  yielding  a  good  sense  here.  According 
to  others  the  sense  is,  *  the  nanu  of  glory  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  rest  upon  you*  (Hofmann)  ;  a  ren- 
dering which  gives  the  pertinent  idea  that  the 
name  of  Christ,  which  is  the  cause  of  reproach,  is 
nevertheless  the  name  of  honour.  Bengel,  sup- 
posing that  in  Jas.  ii.  I  we  should  translate  '  the 
faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Glory '  (instead 
of  *  the  Lord  of  glory  *),  suggests  that  the  term 
'glory*  here  may  be  a  title  of  Christ,  as  if  =  the 
Glorious  One ;  a  partial  analogy  to  which  may  be 
found  in  Simeon's  designation  of  the  infant 
Saviour — *  the  glory  of  Thy  people  Israel  *  (Luke 
ii.  32).  The  sentence,  however,  is  understood  by 
most  to  contain  two  titles  (some  of  the  oldest 
manuscripts,  indeed,  make  them  three,  by  insert- 
ing the  words  *  and  of  power '  after  *  glory ')  of 
the  same  Spirit.  He  is  first  described  as  the 
Spirit  0/ glory,  i.e,  to  whom  glory  belongs,  whose 
nature  is  glory,  and  whose  gift,  therefore,  is  also 
glory;  as  God  also  has  the  titles  *the  God  of 
glory  *  (Acts  vii.  2),  and  *  the  Father  of  glory  * 
(Eph.  i.  17).  And  it  is  then  added  that  this 
Spirit  is  God's  Spirit.  His  relation  to  suffering 
Christians  is  described  as  a  resting  upon  them. 
The  word  is  one  which,  either  in  itself  or  in  a 
compound  form,  occurs  in  several  suggestive 
passages  of  the  O.  T.,— in  Num.  xi.  25,  26,  of 
the  prophetic  Spirit  resting  on  the  seventy  elders  ; 
in  2  Kings  ii.  15,  of  the  spirit  of  Elijah  resting  on 
Elisha ;  and  above  all  in  Isa.  xi.  2  (which  is  pro- 
bably in  Peter's  mind  here),  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  that  was  to  rest  upon  Messiah.  It  is  found 
also  in  some  interesting  connections  in  the  N.  T., 
as  e.g,  of  the  resting  ajmrt  awhile  which  Christ 
enjoined  on  the  Apostles  (Mark  vi.  31);  in  His 
charge  to  the  slumbering  three  in  Gethsemane 
(Matt.  xxvi.  45  ;  Mark  xiv.  41) ;  of  the  resting  of 
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the  blessed  dead  from  their  labours  (Rev.  xiv.  13, 
etc.).  It  implies,  therefore,  the  restful  com- 
placency with  which  He  makes  His  abode  with 
them.  This  is  the  reason  why  even  in  reproacK 
and  persecution  they  are  'blessed.*  They  whom 
the  Spirit  thus  visits,  though  the  shame  of  the 
Cross  in  heathen  eyes  may  be  theirs,  have  glory 
already  with  them  ;  for  He  is  the  Spirit  whose 
nature  glory  is,  and  where  He  enters,  there  the 
earnest  of  all  glory  is.  They  with  whom  the 
Spirit  is  pleased  to  dwell,  have  God  Himself  with 
them  ;  for  He  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  where 
that  presence  is,  there  is  rest.  It  is  possible 
that  Peter's  designation  of  the  Spirit  here  is 
shaped  by  his  thoughts  going  back  to  the  abiding 
presence  of  God  as  witnessed  of  old  to  Israel  by 
the  glory-cloud  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  words 
'  on  their  part  .  .  .  glorified '  have  such  wekht 
of  ancient  documents,  both  Manuscripts  and  Ver- 
sions, against  them  as  to  make  it  more  than 
doubtful  whether  they  belong  to  the  original  text. 
They  seem  to  have  been  a  marginal  explanation 
or  addition  which  found  its  way  at  an  early  period 
into  the  text. 

Ver.   15.  For  let  none  of  yon  anffer  as  a 
mnrderer,   or  a  thief,   or  an  evil-doer.    The 

*  but '  with  which  the  A.  V.  begins  the  verse  is 
wrong.  Peter's  word  is  '  for ;  which  is  used 
here  with  an  explanatory  force,  going  back 
generally  upon  the  ruling  idea  of  the  preceding 
verse.  It  is  as  if  it  had  run  thus — '  It  is  of 
reproach  in  the  nanu  of  Christ,  and  of  that  only, 
that  I  speak  ;  for  let  no  one  suppose  that  he  can 
suffer  with  just  cause  as  an  evil-doer,  and  yet  have 
the  blessedness  that  I  affirm.'  The  'as,*  there- 
fore, here  has  again  the  sense  of  *  in  the  character 
of.'  Four  different  forms  of  evil  are  named,  of 
which  these  first  three  go  together  as  of  one  kind. 
The  first  two  terms  denote  well-known  specific 
forms  of  sin  which  deserve  all  the  reproach  that 
they  entail.  The  third  (on  which  see  chap.  ii.  12) 
is  a  general  term  covering  other  like  offences, 
which  would  give  just  occasion  for  the  reviling  of 
heathen  neighbours. — or  as  a  busy-body  in  other 
men^B  matters.  The  fourth  form  of  evil  is  marked 
off,  by  the  repetition  of  the  '  as,'  from  the  former 
three  as  of  a  different  kind  and  gravity.  The 
word  is  one  which  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
New  Testament.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  no 
other  independent  occurrence  of  it  in  the  whole 
range  of  Greek  literature,  except  once  in  the  late 
writings  of  the  so-called  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
where  it  is  applied  to  the  man  who  rashly 
intrudes  into  a  strange  office.  Some  suppose  it, 
therefore,  to  have  been  constructed  by  Peter 
himself  for  his  present  purpose.  The  Vulgate, 
and  some  eminent  interpreters,  including  Calvin, 
take  the  sen«^e  to  be  '  one  who  covets  what  belongs 
to  others.  *  So  Wycliffe  gives  '  desirer  of  other 
men's  goods,' and  the  Rhemish  Version  'coveter 
of  other  men's  things.'  Others  take  it  to  denote 
an  'informer*  (Hilgenfeld).  These  meanings, 
however,  are  scarcely  consistent  with  the  elements 
of  which  the  word  is  composed.  Etymologically  it 
may  mean  '  one  who  assumes  oversight  of  matters 
not  within  his  province,' or  'one  who  pries  into 
other  men's  matters.*  The  R.  V.  rightly  adopts 
the  less  official  of  these  two  senses — 'a  meddler 
in  other  men's  matters.'  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and 
the    Genevan    agree    with    this,   all    translating 

*  busy-body  in  other  men's  matters.'  The  term 
points,  therefore,  to  an  offence,  which  came  as 
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close  to  the  peculiar  temptations  of  Christians,  as 
the  other  three  forms  of  evil  (although  these  may 
have  been  once  all  too  familiar  to  some  of  the 
early  converts  from  heathenism)  seemed  to  lie  at 
a  distance  from  them.  It  is  that  of  officious 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  their  Gentile  neigh- 
bours, in  excess  of  zeal  to  conform  them  to  the 
Christian  standard.  How  this  might  be  a 
temptation  to  some  Christians  may  be  seen  from 
the  appeal  made  to  Christ  Himself  by  one  who 
heard  Him — *  Master,  speak  to  my  brother  that 
he  divide  the  inheritance  with  me '  (Luke  xii.  13). 
That  these  busy-bodies  were  already  troubling 
some  of  the  churches,  at  least  in  the  form  of 
triflers  bustling  about  what  was  not  their  own, 
may  be  gathered  from  what  Paul  had  to  say  to  the 
Thessalonians  ( i  Thess.  iv.  1 1  ;  2  Thess.  lii.  1 1 ). 
Ver.  16.  But  if  (any  man  ralFen)  as  a 
Ghrifltian;  that  is,  in  the  character  of  a  Christian, 
or  on  account  of  his  being  a  Christian.  The  verse 
is  of  great  interest  as  one  of  three  passages  (Acts 
zi.  26,  xxvi.  28,  and  this  one)  to  which  the 
occurrence  of  the  name  Christian  in  the  New 
Testament  is  limited,  and  the  only  passage  of  the 
kind  in  the  Epbtles.  The  history  of  the  name 
is  a  question  of  importance.  It  has  been  held  by 
some  to  have  originated  with  the  Roman  autho- 
rities (Ewald).  It  has  also  l^en  supposed  to  have 
been  at  first  a  term  of  ridicule  (de  \Vette,  etc.). 
The  generally  accepted  account  of  it,  however, 
is  that  it  origmated  with  the  Gentiles  at  Antioch, 
that  it  was  formed  on  the  model  of  other  party 
names,  such  as  Herod ians,  Marians,  Pompeians, 
etc.  (as  =  the  followers  of  Herod,  Marius, 
Pompey,  etc.),  and  that  it  designated  those  to 
whom  it  was  applied  simply  as  followers  of  the 
party-leader,  Christ.  That  it  arose  outside  the 
Church  is  inferred  from  such  facts  as  these,  that 
in  the  New  Testament  itself  other  names,  such  as 
'disciples,*  'brethren/  'saints,*  'those  of  the 
way/  appear  in  use  within  the  Church  ;  that  even 
Luke,  who  tells  us  where  the  disciples  'were  called 
Christians  first*  (Acts  xi.  26),  does  not  himself 
apply  it  to  believers  ;  and  that  in  at  least  two  of 
the  three  New  Testament  instances  (Acts  xxvi. 
28,  and  the  present  verse)  it  appears  to  be  a  term 
used  by  those  outside.  As  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  unlikely  that  the  Jews  (to  whom  the  new 
religionists  were  Aazannes,  etc..  Acts  xxiv.  5) 
should  have  coined  a  word  out  of  the  well-known 
Greek  form  of  the  name  of  their  own  Messiah  in 
order  to  designate  those  whom  they  so  bitterly 
opposed,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  the  Gentiles  to 
have  been  the  authors  of  the  term.  There  are 
certain  reasons,  too,  why  it  should  have  emerged 
first  in  Antioch,  and  there  at  the  particular 
juncture  noticed  in  the  Acts.  The  Gentile 
element  in  the  Church  of  Antioch  seems  to  have 
been  large  enough  to  prevent  the  Church  of 
Christ  (for  the  first  time,  too,  as  far  as  can  be 
gathered)  from  being  easily  identified  with  any 
Jewish  sect,  and  to  make  it  necessary  for  the 
Gentiles  to  find  a  distinctive  name  for  it.  And 
the  time  at  which  the  Book  of  Acts  states  this  to 
have  taken  place  coincides  with  the  time  when 
Paul  and  Barnabas  devoted  a  whole  year  to  work 
in  Antioch,  and  when,  consequently,  the  growing 
Christian  community  there  could  scarcely  fail  to 
draw  public  attention  to  itself.  The  name  which 
was  thus  made  for  the  Church  by  those  outside 
it,  was  soon  adopted  by  Christians  themselves^  and 
gloried  in  as  their  most  proper  title,  while  it  as 


«x>n  became  a  term  of  obloqny  with  others.  By 
the  time  of  the  great  Apologists,  and  probably 
before  the  close  of  the  second  century,  a  play 
upon  the  name  had  become  common,  *  Christians  * 
being  pronounced  *Chre">tians,*  »>.  followers  of 
the  6VW,  or  A7W,  Om;  which  form  appears 
occasionally  in  the  manuscripts. — let  him  not  be 
ashamed;  or,  think  it  a  shame  <cf.  specially 
Rom.  i.  16 ;  2  Tim.  i.  8,  12).— but  gloriJFy  God 
in  this  name.  The  reading  '  in  this  name  *  is 
better  supported  than  the  one  which  the  A.  V. 
renders  'on  this  behalf,'  and  which  means  simply 
'  in  this  matter  *  (it  occurs  again  in  the  *  in  this 
respect  *  of  2  Cor.  iii.  10,  and  the  '  in  this  behalf* 
of  2  Cor.  ix.  3).  The  phrase  '  in  this  name '  goes 
back  either  upon  the  term  'Christian,*  or  on  the 
'  in  the  name  of  Christ '  in  ver.  14.  Those  who 
were  called  to  suffer  for  being  Christians  were  to 
regard  that  not  as  a  shameful  thing,  but  as  an 
honourable,  and  they  were  to  suflfer  not  in  the 
spirit  which  took  honour  to  themselves,  but  in 
that  which  gave  all  the  glory  to  the  God  who 
counted  them  worthy  of  such  a  vocation.  How 
soon  in  the  history  of  the  Church  was  martyrdom 
courted  for  its  own  sake  in  the  spirit  of  the 
subtlest  glorification  of  self ! 

Ver.  17.  Becanae  it  is  the  season  for  the 
judgment  to  begin  with  the  bouse  of  God.  A 
reason  why,  under  persecution  and  in  all  circum- 
stances, they  should  so  conduct  themselves  as  to 
glorify  God.  The  reason  lies  in  the  thought 
that  the  judgment  by  which  God  is  to  search  all 
is  already  on  the  wing.  The  judgment  is  con- 
ceived of  as  a  process  which  makes  the  house 
of  God  its  starting-point,  which  is  even  now 
commencing  there  in  the  Church*s  baptism  of 
suffering,  and  which  cannot  stop  there.  The 
language  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the  idea  that 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  already  an 
accomplished  fact.  To  a  Jew  like  Peter  that 
event  would  be  too  great  a  catastrophe  to  make 
it  likely  that  he  should  speak  of  it  as  a  heginnin^ 
only  of  judgment.  The  phrase  'house  of  God' 
has  the  same  sense  here  as  the  '  spiritual  house ' 
of  chap.  ii.  5,  and  is  immediately  identified  with 
the  living  members  of  the  Church  in  the  next 
clause — '  if  it  first  l>egin  at  us.*  To  the  *  house  of 
God  *  itself  this  judgment  was  a  process  of  sifting 
and  separation,  a  judgment  like  that  referred  to 
by  Paul  (i  Cor.  xi.  31),  which  had  for  its  object 
that  those  tried  by  it  should  nt>t  be  condemned  with 
the  world.  But  if  so,  what  must  it  be  to  that 
outer,  heathen  world  ? — but  If  flxBt  with  us, 
what  (shall  be)  the  end  of  them  that  disobey 
the  gospel  of  God?  The  term  translated 
'  disobey  *  has  the  same  strong,  positive  sen^ 
here  as  in  chap.  ii.  7,  8  (which  see),  and  in  chap, 
iii.  I,  20.  The  'end'  is  meant  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  conclusion  which  shall  come  to  them, 
or  the  goal  tliey  shall  be  brought  to,  not  in  the 
metaphorical  sense  of  the  recompense,  Peter 
seems  to  have  in  his  mind  the  sense,  if  not  the 
very  terms,  of  the  solemn  declarations  of  the 
prophets,  e.g,  Jer.  xxv.  15,  29,  xlix.  12 ;  Ezek. 
lii.  16 ;  Amos  iii.  3.  The  judgment  of  God 
works  its  searching  course  out  of  the  Church  into 
the  world  of  heathenism.  And  if  it  visits  even 
the  household  of  faith  as  a  refining  fire,  what  end 
can  It  portend  for  those  who  withstand  the  Gospel 
of  Him  whose  prerogative  judgment  is?  The 
question  is  like  Christ  s  in  Luke  xxiii.  31.  The 
answer,  most  eloquent  of  awe,  to  the  question 
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about  the  'end'  is  the  answer  left  untold.  'There 
is  no  speaking  of  it :  a  curtain  is  drawn ;  silent 
wonder  expresses  it  best,  telling  it  cannot  be 
expressed.  How  then  shall  it  be  endured?' 
(L^ighton). 

Ver.  18.  And  if  the  righteoiu  with  diffiotdty 
iB  saved,  the  ungodly  and  sinner,  where  shall 
he  appear?  These  words  are  taken  from  the 
Greek  translation  of  Prov.  xi.  31.  As  they  stand 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  their  sense  is  somewhat 
doubtful.  According  to  some,  they  mean  simply 
that  *if  the  righteous  roan  has  his  reward  on 
earth,  much  more  shall  the  unrighteous  man  have 
his  punishment.'  According  to  others,  they 
mean  that  '  if  the  righteous  man  is  recompensed 
on  earth  for  his  sins,  much  more  shall  the 
unrighteous  man  be  requited  for  his  sins.'  It  is 
the  latter  idea  that  appears  in  the  free  translation 
of  the  Septuagint,  and  it  is  this  that  Peter  follows. 
The  words  *  in  the  earth  '  show  that  in  Proverbs 
the  requital  in  view  is  that  which  comes  in  the 
form  of  temporal  blessings  and  chastisements. 
These  words  are  omitted  in  the  Greek  Version  as 
well  as  here.  The  word  rendered  *  scarcely  *  by 
the  A.  v.,  the  R.  V.,  and  most  of  the  old  English 
Versions,  has  the  sense  of  ha$-dly^  ftot  quite^  in  the 
Classics,  although  its  primitive  sense  was  *  with 
pains,'  'with  toil.*  In  the  New  Testament  it 
seems  to  mean  'with  difficulty'  (Acts  xiv.  18, 
xxvii.  7,  8 ;  perhaps  even  Rom.  v.  7),  as  also  in 
the  Book  of  Wisdom  (ix.  16),  where  it  corresponds 
to  'with  labour.'  Here,  therefore,  it  does  not 
express  any  uncertainty  or  incompleteness  in  the 
grace  of  salvation,  but  indicates  with  what 
difficulty  and  at  what  cost  even  the  man  who  is  in 
a  right  relation  with  God,  is  made  secure  in  the 
judgment.  And  if  that  is  so,  how  shall  it  be  with 
the  man  who,  as  being  both  careless  of  God  and 
in  practice  a  sinner,  is  in  a  wrong  relation  lo  the 
Judge?  The  utmost  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
description  of  the  person,  by  putting  the  words 
*  the  uncodly  and  sinner '  before  the  interrogative 
'  where.  Again  the  question  is  left  to  suggest  its 
own  solemn  answer, — an  answer  which  is  given 
in  Ps.  L  5.  It  is  observed  that  the  term  '  sinner ' 
was  almost  a  synonym  for  '  Gentile ' — one  outside 
the  pale  of  God's  people.  Interrogations  like 
these  are  hard  indeed  to  square  with  the  idea 
that  in  Peter's  view  the  end  of  the  despisers  of 
grace  was  to  be  restoration. 

Ver.  19.  Wherefore  let  them  also  that  soifer 
according  to  the  will  of  God  commit  their 
souls  to  a  faithful  Creator  in  well-doing.    The 


*  wherefore  *  introduces  this  advice  as  an  inference 
from  what  has  been  said  about  suffering,  the 
relation  of  suffering  Christians  to  iheir  persecutors, 
the  feelin';s  of  Christians  in  reference  to  their 
sufferings,  and  especially  the  hastening  judgment 
of  God  w  hich  already  begins  in  the  trials  of  His 
liouse.  In  view  of  all  this,  the  advice  with 
which  the  train  of  thought  is  brought  to  a  close 
worthy  of  it,  is  to  fearless  faith  and  earnest  well- 
doing. The  word  'also,'  which  the  A.  V. 
wrongly  omits,  is  taken  by  some  (Huther,  etc.) 
to  qualify  the  '  wherefore,*  as  if  the  sense  were — 

*  For  this  reason,  100,'  etc.  But  the  analogous 
statement  in  iii.  14,  and  the  fact  that  throughout 
the  present  paragraph  the  strangeness  which 
Christians  are  templed  to  discover  in  their  own 
subjection  to  suffering,  indicate  rather  that  the 

*  also '  qualifies  the  persons.  The  sense,  therefore, 
is,  '  let  those  also  who  have  to  suffer,  strange  as  it 
may  seem  to  them  that  they  should  have  to  suffer, 
commit  their  souls,' etc.  The  'according  to  the 
will  of  God'  does  not  refer  to  the  submissive 
spirit  in  which  the  sufferers  endure,  but  to  the 
animating  consideration  that  their  sufferings  come 
only  by  God's  purpose.  Their  souls  are  regarded 
as  a  deposit  which  they  should  be  willing  to  leave 
confidently  in  God's  hands,  the  term  rendered 
'  commit  '(which  the  A.  V.  renders  '  commit  the 
keeping  of ')  being  used  of  entrusting  persons  or 
objects  of  value  to  one's  care  (Luke  xii.  48  ;  Acts 
xiv.  23,  XX.  32  ;  I  Tim.  i.  18  ;  2  Tim.  i.  12,  14, 
ii.  2).  It  is  the  word  which  Christ  Himself  used 
upon  the  Cross—*  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  com- 
mend (or,  commit)  my  spirit '  (Luke  xxiii.  46). 
The  God  who  is  to  be  confidently  trusted  with  so 
precious  a  deposit  is  designated  a  faithful  Creator 
(the  '  as '  of  the  A.  V.  must  be  omitted  on  the 
ground  of  documentary  evidence) ;  Creaior  (which 
particular  term  is  used  only  this  once  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  is  to  be  taken  in  the  literal  sense, 
and  not  as  if  =  possessor,  or  as  if  =  Creator  anew), 
and,  therefore.  One  who  has  an  interest  in  the 
work  of  His  own  hands ;  and  faithful  Creator, 
One  whom  we  have  every  reason  to  regard  as 
absolutely  reliable.— in  well-doing.  The  neces- 
sary accompaniment  and  evidence  of  a  true  trust 
in  God,  here  put  emphatically  last  as^  a  caution 
against  all  indolent  or  immoral  presuming  on  our 
special  relationship  to  God.  This  is  the  single 
occurrence  of  the  noun  in  the  New  Testament. 
'  To  do  well  and  to  suffer  well  should  be  the  only 
care  of  those  who  are  called 'upon  to  stt£fer ;  God 
Himself  will  Uke  care  of  all  else '  (Bengel). 
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Chapter  V.    1-5. 

Exhortations  on  the  subject  oftlte  Relations  between  Office-bearers  and  others 

in  tlie  ChurciL 

1  nr^HE  ''Elders  which  are  among  you*  I  *  exhort,  who  am  «ver. «; 

JL       also  an  Elder*  and  a   *^ witness  of  the  ^sufferings  of    «Tiia.v.iJ. 

'  ^  •19:  Tit.  1. 5; 

Christ,'  and  also  a  'partaker  of  the  -^ glory*  that  shall  be^J^^y:»4. 

2  '^ revealed.*     *Feed'  the  'flock  of  God  which  \s  among  you,    »•  as. *iv. 
taking  the  oversight  thereof^  not  by  constraint,  but  *  willingly  ;    ^"J;  ^jj-  *; 

3  not  for  '  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  '"ready  mind  ;  neither'  as  being  fj^'^a'^ji"' 
*  lords  over  God's  ''heritage,*  but  being"  ^ensamples  to  the  ^j[j**^3,j|tc. 

4  ^ flock:  and  when  the  ''chief  Shepherd  shall  'appear,"  ye  shall    M'k**]^;^^! 

5  'receive  a"  "crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away."  Like-  acis^'^'s, aa.* 
wise,"  ye  *' younger,  "'submit  yourselves  unto  the  elder:"  yea,  v.' 32,' Ji'.* ' J 
all  of  you  be  subject  one  to  another,**  and  "  be  clothed  ''  with  ^l';  x5u*3if* 
'humility:  for"  ^God  'resisteth  the  ^ proud,  and'«  ^giveth  ^^^elc.'""^ 
grace  to  the  ' humble.  "^^.r^^, ^ 

t  X  Cor.  X.  18 ;  a  Cor.  i.  7  :  a  Pet.  i.  4.  etc.  /Ch.  ir.  13.  ^Rom.  viii.  18  ;  Gal.  u.  aj  ;  also  refs.  at  ch.  i.  5. 

k  Mat.  ii.  6 ;  Jo.  xxi.  16 ;  Acts  xx.  aS.  etc. ;  also  i  Kin.  xxv.  16 ;  Isa.  xl.  at,  etc.  i  Ver.  3  :  Lu.  xii.  3a  :  Acts  xx. 

a8  ;  also  Zech.  x.  3.  etc.         k  Heb.  x.  ao.         /Cf.  Tit  i.  7,  11.         ma  Chroii.  xxix.  34  n  Mat.  xx.  25  :  Mk.  x.  4a ; 

Acts  xix.  x6  ;  also  Num.  xxi.  a4,  etc.         <yDeat.  ix  a9  ;  Isa.  iii.  \^  ^  C^.  also  Mat.  xxvii.  35  ;  Mtc  xv.  34  ;  Lu  xxiii.  34: 

io.  xix.  a4 :  Acts  i^.  17,  a6,  viii.  ai,  xxvL  18 ;  Col.  i.  la.  p  Phil.  iii.  17  ;  1  Thes.  i.  7  ;  a  Thes.  iii.  ^ ;  i  Tim.  iv.  12  ; 

'it.  ii.  7.  q  Cf.  refs.  at  ver.  z.  ra  Kin.  iii.  4.     Cf.  also  Heb.  xiii.  ao  «  a  Cor.  v.  to;  Col.  iii.  4  :  i  Jo.  ii.  aS. 

/  See  rcf*.  at  ch.  i.  8.  ux  Cor.  ix.  as  :  a  Tim.  iv.  8  ;  Jas.  i.  la  ;  Rev.  ii.  xo ;  Prov.  iv.  9.  v  Acts  v.  6  ;  i  Tim. 

V.  I,  9,  II,  i^  ;  Tit  ii.  6.  tvSee  refs.  at  ch  ii.  13.  x Acts  xx.  19  ;  Eph.  iv.  a  ;  Phil.  iL  3 ;  Col.  ii.  18,  23,  iii.  la. 

Cf.  also  ch.  iii.  8.        ^    y  Prov.  iii  ^^  ;  Jas.  iv.  6.  a  Acts  xviii.^  6  ;  Rom.  xiii.  a  ;  Jas.  iv.  6 ;  1  Kin.  xi.  ^ ;  Has.  ii.  6. 

a  Lu.  i.  57 ;  Rom.  i.  30 ;  a  Tim.  iii.  a  ;  Jas  iv.  6.  ^  Ex   iii.  ai ;  Eph.  iv.  a^ ;  Jas.  iv.  6.  c  IPs.  xxxiii.  18 ; 

Mat.  xi.  a9 ;  Lu.  i.  5a ;  Jas.  i.  9,  iv.  6 ;  Rom.  xii.  16 ;  a  Cor.  vii.  6,  x.  x. 

*  read  rather^  Elders  therefore  among  you  I  exhort 

*  literally y  the  fellow-elder  and  witness  *  or^  of  the  Christ 

*  literally^  the  partaker  also  of  the  glory  *  or^  destined  to  be  revealed 

*  rather^  tend  ^  omit  taking  the  oversight  thereof  ®  nor  yet 

*  as  lording  it  over  the  congregations        ^®  becoming  "  is  manifested 
"  the                         "  or^  amaranthine                 ^*  In  like  manner 

^*  or^  elders  ^®  yea,  all  one  to  another  ^'*  omit  and 

1®  gird  yourselves  ^*  because  *®  but 

We  come  now  upon  a  brief  series  of  injunctions,  large  a  space  of  the  second  and  third  chapters,  is 

dealing  with  the  spirit  in  which  the  members  of  heard  again  here. 

Christ's  Church   should  occupy  their  respective         Ver.  i.  Elders,  therefore,  among  yon  I  exhort, 

positions,  and  bear  themselves  toward  each  other.  Instead  of  ''the  elders,'   which   the   A.  V.    and 

These  counsels  are  remarkable  for  their  point  and  R.  V.  both  (though  probably  for  different  reasons) 

precision.     They  are  not  less  remarkable  for  their  adopt,   the   better    supported   reading   is  simply 

tenderness.     They  are  offered  as  the  recommend  a-  *  elders.*     The  omission   of  the  article   perhaps 

tion  of  one  who,  though  entitled  to  speak  in  some  generalizes  the  statement,  as  if  Peter  had  said, 

respects  of  superior  privilege,  meekly  identifies  'Such  as  are  elders  among  you  I  exhort.*    The  best 

himself  with    the    persons    to    whom    they  are  authorities  also  insert 'therefore,*  which  the  A.  V. 

addressed.     These  persons  are  in  the  first  instance  omits.     This  implies  that  what  is  to  be  said  of 

those  who  are  charged  with  office  and   s]^cial  the  duties  of  elders  is  to  be  urged  specially  on  the 

ecclesiastical  duty,  and  in  the  second  instance  the  ground   of  the    considerations    witri   which    the 

whole  membership  of  the  Church.     What   con-  previous  chapter  has  closed,  and  as  involved  in 

cerns  the  soundness  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Church  that  *  well-doing '  which  is  to  accompany  fearless 

is  still  in  view.     The  exhortations  are  given  in  trust  in  God   under  the  pressure  ot   fiery  trial, 

immediate  connection  with  the  preceding  state-  The   next   verse   makes  it    clear  that   the  term 

ments    about    the    end,    the   judgment    already  *  elders,*  or  (to  reproduce  the  Greek  word  itself) 

beginning    with    the    house    of   God,    and    the  *  presbyters,*  is  used  in  the  official  sense.     The 

necessity  of  earnest  well-doing  in  all  things.     The  New  Testament  gives  no  account  of  the  rise  of 

watchword  of  submission  which  rang  through  so  this  office  in  the  Christian  Church.     When  it  first 
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mentions  Christian  elders,  it  simply  refers  to  them 
as  the  recognised  persons  in  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem  to  whom  the  contributions  of  the 
Church  of  Antioch  for  the  relief  of  'the  brethren 
which  dwelt  in  Judaea,'  were  sent  '  by  the  hands 
of  Barnabas  and  Saul '  (Acts  xi.  30).  When  it 
next  mentions  them,  it  is  to  state  that  Paul  and 
Barnabas  'ordained  elders  in  every  church'  in 
the  course  of  the  first  missionary  journey  in  Asia 
(Acts  xiv.  23).  It  has  been  a  question,  therefore, 
whether  the  Apostles  proceeded  from  the  first  on 
the  definite  plan  of  organizing  the  Christian 
Church  on  Ihe  model  of  existing  institutions,  and 
at  once  took  over  this  office  and  others  from  the 
synagogue,  or  whether,  without  setting  out  with 
any  definite  plan,  they  simply  adopted  the 
various  offices  as  circumstances  and  experience 
from  time  to  time  made  it  wise  or  necessary  to  do 
so  (on  which  see  Neander,  Hist,  of  the  Planting  of 
Christianity^  vol.  i.  p.  30,  etc.,  Bohn).  On  the 
term  '  exhort ' — a  term  with  a  fulness  of  meaning 
(covering  persuasion^  entreaty ^  admonition^  con- 
soiation,  etc.)  which  no  single  English  word  can 
reproduce — see  on  chap.  ii.  1 1. — ^yonr  fellow- 
elder :  or,  co-presbyter.  This  compound  word 
occurs  only  here.     So  John  calls  himself  simply 

*  the  elder '  (2  John  i. ;  3  John  i).  Any  claim  to 
primacy  is  far  enough  removed  from  Peter's  meek 
association  of  himself  with  the  men  of  these 
scattered  Asiatic  churches  as  simply  an  elder  like 
themselves.  Even  apostolic  authority  is  waived 
for  the  time.— and  witneM  of  the  sniEBrings  of 
the  Ghrist.  One  distinction,  and  only  one,  is 
alluded  to.  It  is  that  of  having  seen  what  Christ 
suffered.  Among  all  these  fellow-elders  he  was 
the  one  who  had  witnessed  that.  The  distinction 
did  not  give  him  lordship  over  them,  but  it  did 
give  him  a  title  to  speak  to  Christians  who  were 
to  suffer,  and  who  were  tempted  to  think  their 
trial  a  strange  thing.  This  word  'witness'  is 
used  in  the  N.  T.  not  only  in  the  simple  sense  of 

*  spectator'  (e.g.  Acts  x.  41,  etc.),  in  the  extended 
sense  of  '  one  who  testifies  of  what  he  has  seen ' 
(^.f.  Acts  i.  8,  etc.),  and  in  the  forensic  sense 
of  one  who  gives  evidence  at  law  {e.g.  Matt 
xxvi.  65),  but  also  in  the  ethical  sense  of  'one 
who  seals  his  faith  in  Christ  by  suffering,'  or 
'martyr*  (Acts  xxii.  20;  Rev.  ii.  13,  xvii.  6). 
Hence  some  think  that  in  designating  himself  a 
witness  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Christy  Peter 
means  here  that  he  was  a  sharer  in  ChrisCs 
sufferings.  But  the  expression  is  to  be  under- 
stood rather  in  the  light  of  what  the  Apostles  were 
declared  to  be  to  the  Church— eye-witnesses  of 
what  they  preached.  It  is  the  nearest  approach, 
therefore,  which  Peter  allows  himself  to  make  at 
present  to  an  appeal  to  his  apostolic  authority. — 
the  partaker  abo  of  the  glory  destined  to  be 
revealed.  The  '  glory '  is  presented  here  in  the 
same  large  and  inclusive  sense  as  in  Rom.  viii.  18  ; 
Col.  lii.  4  ;  I  John  iii.  2.  Peter  speaks  of  himself 
as  heir  of  that.  But  in  so  doing  he  also  suggests 
that  those  associated  with  him  In  faith  have  the 
like  honour.  If  for  a  moment,  therefore,  he  dis- 
tin|;uished  himself  from  them,  he  at  once  places  him- 
self again  on  common  ground  with  them.  Neither 
here,  nor  in  what  follows,  is  there  any  allusion 
even  to  the  distinction  so  solemnly  given  him  by 
his  Lord  (Matt.  xvl.  18,  19).  Having  engaged  the 
interest  and  sympathy  of  the  elders  by  the  three- 
fold designation  of  himself,  he  now  speaks  freely 
and  emphatically  of  their  duties  and  (kngers. 


Ver.  2.  Tend  the  flock  of  God.  The  *  feed '  of 
the  A.  V.  is  too  limited  a  rendering.  In  the 
memorable  scene  by  the  sea  of  Galilee  (John 
xxli.  15-17),  which  Is  probably  in  Peter's  mind 
here,  Christ  gave  three  commissions  to  the  restored 
Apostle.  Of  these  the  first  and  third  dealt  with 
the  duty  oifeeu'ing  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
(the  verb  used  in  vers.  15  and  17  being  one  which 
conveys  that  idea  only)  ;  but  the  second  (In 
ver,  16)  referred  to  a  wider  range  of  ministry 
than  that,  and  was  expressed  by  a  ciifferent  verb. 
It  is  this  latter  term  that  is  taken  up  by  Peter 
here.  The  idea  is  that  of  acting  ail  the  shepherd's 
part^  including  protection,  rule,  guidance,  etc.,  as 
well  as  the  providing  of  pasture.  The  charge 
reminds  us  also  of  Taul's  counsel  to  the  Ephesian 
elders  (Acts  xx.  28).  In  the  oldest  of  the  classical 
writers  the  relations  of  ruler  to  people  are 
familiarly  dcscril)ed  as  the  relations  of  shepherd  to 
flock.  The  same  figure  occurs  frequently  l)oih  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  In  the  New.  In  the 
former  It  Is  used  of  Jehovah,  of  Messiah,  and  of 
the  political  heads  of  the  theocratic  people 
(Ps.  Ixxvlli.  71;  Jer.  iii.  15,  xil.  10,  xxv.  34; 
Ezek.  xxxlv.  2).  In  the  latter  It  Is  used  of  Christ, 
and  of  those  In  office  In  the  Church.  The  designa- 
tion *  the  flock  of  God  *  expresses  both  the  unity 
of  the  Church  and  the  fact  that  it  is  God's 
possession,  not  that  of  the  elders. — which  is  in 
yoiL  It  has  been  felt  singular  that  the  flock 
should  be  described  as  among  or  (as  the  word 
literally  means)  in  the  elders.  Hence  it  has  been 
proposed  to  render  the  phrase  rather  '  as  much  as 
in  you  is*  (so  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  also 
Calvin,  etc).  Others  explain  the  form  of  the 
expression  as  due  to  the  wish  to  brin^  out  the 
pecullir  intimacy  of  union  between  the  elders  and 
the  members,  as  the  same  preposition  is  used  in 
the  analogous  charge  in  Acts  xx.  28 — *■  take  heed 
...  to  all  the  flock  over  (literally  in)  the  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers.'  The 
ordinary  local  sense,  however,  is  quite  in  point, 
whether  it  be  taken  t&=whi(h  is  in  your  districts; 
or  Qs=which  is  within  your  reach  (Luther,  etc.),  or 
BS=tvhich  is  under  your  care  (II  of mann^  Huther, 
etc.).  The  idea  is  that  this  church  of  God, 
which  is  the  flock,  is  to  be  tended  by  these 
particular  elders,  so  far  as  it  exists  where  they 
themselves  are  settled  and  have  it  thus  put  under 
their  charge.— taking  the  ovexBlght  thereot  It 
is  doubtful  whether  this  clause  belongs  to  the  text. 
The  R.  V.  retains  It  In  the  form  *  exercising  the 
oversight.'  It  is  omitted,  however,  by  the  two 
oldest  manuscripts,  and  by  the  most  recent  editors. 
If  it  is  retained,  It  states  one  direction  which  the 
tending  Is  to  take,  namely,  that  of  overseeing  the 
flock.  The  verb  is  the  one  with  which  the  word 
bishop  (i>.  overseer)  is  connected.  We  find  it  only 
once  again  in  the  N.  T.,  viz.  In  Hcb.  xii.  15, 
where  it  is  rendered  *  looking  diligently.'  If  It  is 
omitted  here,  the  tending  is  defined  directly  by 
the  three  adverbial  and  participial  clnuses  whicn 
follow.  Each  of  these,  too,  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  thing  to  be  avoided  being  in  each  case  first  set 
solemnly  over  against  the  thing  positively  enjoined. 
Greater  force  Is  thus  given  to  the  statement  of  the 
spirit  in  which  the  tending  is  to  be  discharged. — 
not  conBtrainedly ;  or,  as  the  R.  V.  gives  it,  not 
of  constraint.  The  adverb  occurs  nowhere  else  in 
the  N.  T.  It  is  of  the  rarest  possible  occurrence 
in  Classical  Greek. — bnt  willingly  :  a  term  found 
only  once  again  in  the  N.  T.,  viz.  in  Heb.  x.  26, 
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where  it  is  rendered  '  wilfully.*  The  R.  V.  adds 
here  the  words  '  according  unto  God/  on  the 
genuineness  of  which  the  divided  state  of  the 
documentary  evidence  makes  it  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce a  decided  opinion.  This  first  definition 
describes  the  elder's  duty  as  one  which  is  not  to 
be  taken  up  like  an  unwelcome  burden  imposed 
on  one,  or  a  task  from  which  one  cannot  retreat 
In  such  circumstances  there  will  be,  as  Calvin 
suggests,  a  dull  and  frigid  discharge  of  the  work. 
We  have  a  similar  antithesis  in  I  Cor.  ix.  17,  and 
Philem.  14.— nor  yet  for  filthy  lucre.  The 
negative  is  more  than  the  simple  'not'  of  the 
A.  V.  It  has  the  force  of  a  climax — 'nor  yet.* 
The  adverb  '  for  filthy  lucre/  which  denotes  the 
corrupt  motive  here,  has  also  a  very  strong  sense. 
It  means  in  sordid  greed  of  gain.  This  is  its  only 
occurrence  in  the  N.  T.  Its  idea  is  otherwise 
expressed  in  I  Tim.  iii.  8;  Tit.  i.  7,  11.  The 
support  which  those  are  entitled  to  receive  who 
preach  the  Gospel,  or  otherwise  devote  themselves 
to  the  service  of  Christ's  Church  (Luke  x.  7  ;  2 
Cor.  ix.  14),  becomes  base  gain,  if  it  is  made  the 
motive  of  the  service.— but  of  a  ready  mind. 
This  again  is  an  adverb  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
N.  T.  The  adjective  describes  Paul  as  ready  to 
preach  the  Gospel!  Rom.  i.  island  is  used  by  Christ 
when  He  says  to  Peter  himself  and  his  drowsy 
comrades  in  the  garden,  'the  spirit  indeed  is 
willino'  (Matt,  xxvi,  41),  or,  'the  spirit  truly  is 
ready  *  (Mark  xiv.  38).  Here  the  word  expres>es 
the  prompt  alacrity  which  marks  the  service  which 
is  undertaken  for  love  of  the  work — 'a  mind 
forwai-d  of  itself,  not  measuring  its  efforts  by  the 
prospect  of  external  advantnge,  l>ut  quickened  and 
impelled  by  its  own  inward  and  Divine  principles' 
(Lillie). 

Ver.  3.  nor  yet  as  lording  it ;  or,  in  the 
character  of  those  who  lord  it.  The  expression 
is  again  a  very  strong  one.  An  uncommon  com- 
pound form  of  the  verb  '  to  rule  *  is  ciiosen,  which 
conveys  the  idea  of  high-handed  rule,  or  a  rule 
which  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  flock. 
Bengel  notices  how,  as  the  elders  in  course  of 
time  assumed  lordship,  the  Latin  word  Senior^ 
elder ^  became  the  Italian  Signore,  Lordy  Sir. 
Rule  and  office  are  recognised  in  the  N.  T.  Church, 
and  those  who  guide  its  afiairs  receive  a  variety 
of  names  (comp.  Luke  xxii.  26 ;  Rom.  xii.  8 ; 
I  Thess.  v.  12,  etc.).  But  they  are  never 
described  as  being  lords  over  the  flock  (Luke 
xxii.  25).  If  lordship,  therefore,  is  nowhere 
recognised,  much  more  is  oppressive  rule,  or 
*  overruling '  as  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  gives 
it,  repudiated. — over  the  oongregationB.  The 
Greek  noun  used  here  is  that  {cleros)  from  which 
our  English  word  clergy  comes.  It  means  a  lot, 
then  what  is  apportioned  by  lot,  and  so  anything, 
such  as  an  office,  a  heritage,  or  a  possession, 
which  is  as.signed  to  one.  Strange  meanings  have 
been  given  it  here,  e.g.  church  property,  the 
possessions  of  worldly  rulers,  the  province  of  the 
Roman  procrnsul,  etc.  Some  eminent  Roman 
Catholic  interpreters  have  held  it  =  the  clergy ; 
and  Ixjih  Wycliffe  and  the  Rhemish  Version 
actually  render  it  '  the  clergy,"  apparently  making 
a  simple  transference  of  the  term  used  in  the 
Vulgate.  It  has  been  also  taken  to  mean  estates, 
as  itthe  idea  were,  '  do  not  rule  haui^htily  as  men 
do  who  exercise  rule  over  estates  belonging  to 
themselves '  (Hofmann).  But  while  the  word  has 
that  sense  in  Classical  Greek,  it  does  not  seem  to 


have  it  in  Biblical  Greek.  In  the  Old  Testament 
it  is  one  of  the  terms  by  which  Israel  is  designated 
God's  heritage  or  inheritance  {Deal.  ix.  29,  etc.). 
Hence  it  is  supposed  that  the  term  is  chosen  here, 
in  order  to  express  the  fact  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  now  that  heritage  of  God  which  Israel 
originally  was  designed  to  be.  So  the  A.  V., 
following  the  Genevan,  translates  it  *  God's 
heritage.'  The  plural  form  is  then  explained  to 
be  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  one  flock  or 
Church  of  Christ  is  conceived  as  distributed 
among  the  various  church :rs  in  which  these  elders 
laboured.  And  the  point  of  the  phrase  lies  then 
in  the  idea  that  these  churches  were  Go^t'^s  posses- 
sion, and  not  at  the  disposal  of  the  elders.  It  is 
most  natural,  however,  to  take  the  word  as 
practically  equivalent  to  'congregations.'  ITiese 
were  the  lots,  or  charges,  assigned  to  the  elders. 
So  the  word  '  charge  *  has  come  to  mean  a  con- 
gregation  in  ecclesiastical  phR»seology.  Tyndale 
and  Cranmer  are  not  far  astray  in  rendering  it 
'  parishes.'  The  R  V.  comes  short  only  in 
translating  the  plural  noun  as  a  singular — '  over 
the  charge  allotted  to  you.'  The  use  of  the  term 
is  due  perhaps  to  the  pastoral  imagery  which 
underlies  the  whole  paragraph.  The  whole 
pastoral  wealth  of  a  great  proprietor  would  make 
one  flock,  over  which  there  would  be  a  Chief 
Snepherd.  But  the  flock  would  be  broken  up 
into  various  contingents,  pasturing  in  different 
localities.  Each  of  these  would  be  a  cleros,  or  lot, 
over  which  would  be  a  shepherd  responsible 
to  the  Chief  Shepherd  (see  Dr.  John  Brown  in 
loc.).^\fQX  becoming  examples  of  the  flock. 
Peter  uses  three  different  terms  for  the  idea  of  a 
model  or  pattern.  In  chap.  ii.  ii  the  M'ord  is  one 
which  means  literally  a  writing-copy.  In  the 
Second  Epistle,  chap.  ii.  6,  we  have  another 
(occurring  also  in  John  xiii.  15  ;  Heb.  iv.  11,  viii.  5, 
ix.  23 ;  J  as.  v.  10)  which  is  used  particularly  of 
the  sculptor  or  pointer's  model.  In  the  present 
passage  the  word  (the  same  as  in  I  Cor.  x.  6; 
Phil.  iii.  7;  I  Thess.  i.-  7 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  9; 
I  Tim.  iv.  12;  Tit.  ii.  7;  Heb.  viii.  5)  is  the 
term  type,  which  has  a  wide  range  of  application, 
from  a  mere  mark  or  footprint  up  to  the  living 
likeness  of  the  father  which  appears  in  the  child. 
It  is  the  word  which  Thomas  uses  when  he  speaks 
of  the  *  print '  of  the  nails  (John  xx.  25).  The 
elders,  therefore,  were  themselves  to  be  what 
those  under  their  charge  should  be.  I'he  secret 
of  their  rule  was  to  lie  not  in  a  lordly  spirit,  but 
in  the  persuasion  of  a  consistent  life.  The  things 
which  they  are  cautioned  against  in  these  two 
versus  are  the  three  vices  which,  as  Calvin  observes, 
and  as  Church  history  too  plainly  shovrs,  are  wont 
to  be  most  injurious  to  the  Church. 

Ver.  4.  And  when  the  Ghief  Shepherd  is  mani- 
fested. The  title  'Chief  Shepherd'  is  nowhere  else 
given  to  Christ.  It  is  appropriate  here,  where  the 
duties  and  rewards  of  those  are  dealt  with  who 
are  called  to  act  the  Shepherd's  part  of  tending 
Christ's  flock  for  Him  on  earth.  In  chap.  ii.  25 
He  is  called  simply  '  the  Shepherd ; '  in  Heb. 
xii.  20  He  is  '  that  great  Shepherd ;  *  in  John 
X.  II,  etc.,  He  names  Himself  'the  good 
Shepherd.'  The  word  'manifested'  is  the  same 
as  in  chap.  i.  20,  as  also  in  John  i.  31 ;  Col.  iii.  4  ; 
I  Tohn  ii.  28,  iii.  2,  etc>-ye  shall  receive  ;  on 
this  see  on  chap.  i.  9. —the  amaranthine  crown 
of  glory.  In  this  passage,  as  also  in  Rev.  ii.  10^ 
the  A.  V.  overlooks  the  article,  and  gives   'a 
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crown.'  Peter  speaks  of  *the  crown* — the  one 
well  known  to  Christian  hope.  He  calls  it  *  the 
crown  of  glory*  meaning  by  that  not  merely  that 
it  is  a  glorious  one,  but  that  it  consists  of  glory. 
Glory  itself,  and  nothing  less  than  that,  will 
crown  the  heads  of  the  elders  as  their  reward  for 
the  meek  discharge  of  their  vocation.  Isaiah 
speaks  of  *  a  crown  of  beauty  *  (Hi.  3) ;  Paul  of  *  a 
crown  of  righUousncss  *  (2  Tim.  iv.  8) ;  James 
(i.  12)  and  John  (Rev.  ii.  10)  of  *  the  crown  of 
life*  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  figure  is  drawn 
here  from  the  wreath  with  which  the  victors  in 
the  Greek  games  were  crowned,  from  the  diadem 
set  on  the  heads  of  kings,  or  from  the  wreath 
which  the  Jews  themselves  made  use  of  on  festal 
occasions.  It  is  less  likely  in  the  case  of  Peter 
than  in  that  of  Paul,  that  the  imagery  should  be 
taken  from  the  heathen  spectacles.  For  these 
were  abhorrent  to  the  Palestinian  Jews.  The 
word  chosen  for  'crown,'  though  different  from  the 
ordinary  term  for  a  diadem^  appears  to  have  that 
sense  occasionally  {e.g.  Rev.  iv.  10),  and  it  is 
possible,  therefore,  that  here,  as  also  perhaps  in 
Kev.  ii.  10,  the  idea  is  that  of  kingship.  But  it 
is  most  pnibable  on  the  whole  that  Peter's  term  is 
borrowed  from  familiar  Jewish  practice,  and  that 
the  figure  of  the  *  crown '  points  more  generally 
to  the  hofwur  and  Joy  into  which  Christ's  faithful 
stewards  shall  enter  when  He  returns.  The 
'crown*  is  further  described  by  an  adjective 
which  differs  but  slightly  from  the  one  already 
applie^  to  the  'inheritance*  in  chap.  i.  4.  It 
may  be  translated,  therefore,  simply  unwithering. 
It  seems,  however,  rather  to  be  formed  immedi- 
ately from  the  noun  which  denotes  the  flower 
..nown  as  the  'amaranth.*  We  should  translate 
it,  therefore,  amaranthine^  the  figure  being  that  of 
a  wreath  constructed  of  immortelles^  which  change 
neither  in  contour  nor  in  colour.  So  Milton 
speaks  of  the  'blissful  bowers  of  amarantifte 
snade  *  whence  '  the  sons  of  light  hasten  '  {P.  Z. 
Book  xi.).  Compare  also  the  description  in  the 
third  book  of  Paradise  Lost  : 

'And  to  the  ground 
With  solemn  adoration  down  they  cast 
Their  crowns  inwove  with  amamnt  and  gold  ; 
Immortal  amarant,  a  flower  which  once 
In  Paradise  fast  by  the  tree  of  life. 
Began  to  bloom.' 

And  Cowpcr*s, 

'The  only  amaranthine  flower  on  earth 
Is  virtue ;  th'  only  lasting  treasure,  truth.* 

Task,  B.  iii. 

Ver.  5.  In  like  manner,  ye  younger,  robmlt 
yonxBelYeB  to  the  elden.  Tlie  exhortation  clearly 
is  to  the  cherishing  of  a  spirit  of  deference  on  the 
part  of  one  class  to  another.  But  the  question  is. 
Are  the  two  classes  introduced  here  in  respect  of 
age  simply,  or  in  respect  of  ojice  f  Seeing  that  in 
the  opening  verse  the  term  *  elders '  is  used  in  the 
official  sense,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  it  to  have 
the  same  sense  here.  It  is  not  less  natural  to 
suppose  the  correlative  term  *  younger*  to  have  a 
similar  official  sense.  And  this  is  supported  by 
the  circumstance  that  in  connection  with  the  nar- 
rative of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  (Acts  v.  5,  10)  we 
read  of  the  '  young  men '  as  if  they  were  a  distinct 
class,  charged  with  certain  manual  services  to  the 
Church,  who  accordingly  rise  up  at  once  and  per- 
form unsummoned  the  duty  which  had  to  be  done 
then.  In  this  case,  the  exhortation  would  bear 
upon  the  relations  of  the  junior  and  subordinate 


office-bearers  (not  necessarily  identical  with  the 
deacons),  or  the  recognised  servants  of  the  Church, 
to  the  presbyters  or  elders.  It  is  allied  on  the 
other  hand,  however,  that  there  is  no  historical 
notice  of  the  institution  of  any  such  lower  order 
of  church  officers,  and  that  the  passage  in  Acts  v. 
does  not  necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  a  dis- 
tinct class  known  officially  as  the  'young  men' 
or  the  'younger  men.'  Hence  the  phrase  'ye 
younger*  is  taken  by  some  (Wiesinger,  Alford, 
etc.)  to  mean  the  general  memben>hip  of  the 
Church,  its  meml^ers  as  distinguished  from  its 
office-bearers.  Others  (Huther,  etc.)  understand 
the  official  sense  to  be  dropped  here,  and  both 
the  '  elders  *  and  the  *  younger '  to  be  designations 
of  age  only.     Others  (de  Wette,  etc.)  suppose  the 

*  elders '  to  mean  the  office*l)earers  proper,  and 
the  '  younger  *  to  denote  neither  a  junior  order 
nor  the  entire  non-official  membership,  but  only 
those  members  who  were  young  in  years  and  con- 
sequently under  stronger  temptation  to  show 
themselves  insubordinate  to  their  ecclesiastical 
rulers.  The  term  *  elder '  in  the  Hebrew  Church 
was  first  a  title  of  age  and  then  a  title  of  office. 
As  those  who  were  elders  by  j^e  were  in  ordinary 
circumstances  chosen  as  elders  by  office,  the  word 
combined  both  ideas,  and  with  these  it  probably 
passed  into  the  Christian  Church.  And  even 
before  there  was  any  direct  creation  or  recognition 
of  distinct  offices,  the  young  men  would  naturally 
be  looked  to  for  the  discharge  of  such  duties  in 
the  Christian  Church  as  they  had  probably  been 
accustomed  to  in  the  Synagogue,  and  this  would 
have  a  ^i/AJi-official  position. — yea,  all  one  to 
another.  The  'be  subject,*  which  the  A.  V. 
inserts  after  *yea,  all  of  you,*  must  be  omitted  on 
the  authority  of  the  best  documents.  This  leaves 
it  open  to  connect  the  clause  either  with  what 
precedes  or  with  what  follows.  In  the  latter 
case  (which  is  adopted  by  the  text  of  the  R.  V., 
and  by  Alford,  etc.)  the  idea  is — '  Yea,  all  of  you, 
in  reference  one  to  another,  gird  yourselves,*  etc. 
In  the  former  case  (which  is  the  more  grammatical 
construction)  the  clause  extends  to  the  whole 
body  of  Christian  people,  without  distinction  of 
office  or  age,  the  same  exhortation  to  mutual 
deference  and  submission  which  has  already  been 
addressed  to  a  particular  class. — Gird  yourselTes 
with  humility.  The  'and'  of  the  A.  V.  does 
not  belong  to  the  text.  As  to  the  grace  of 
humility  see  on  chap.  iii.  8.     The  verb  translated 

*  be  clothed  with '  by  the  A.  V.  occurs  nowhere 
else  in  the  N.  T.  The  precise  idea  which  it 
conveys  has,  therefore,  been  variously  understood. 
Some  give  it  the  sense  of  'adorn  yourselves' 
(Calvin,  etc.),  and  so  the  Genevan  Version  renders 
it  'deck  yourselves  inwardly  with.'  Others  think 
that  it  is  formed  from  a  noun  meaning  i\it  frock  or 
apron  of  a  slave,  and  would  render  it  'tie  yourselves 
up  with  humility  as  with  the  slave's  cape.'  To 
put  on  such  a  cape  was  to  prepare  for  discharging 
the  duties  of  a  servant.  The  word  wouUl  thus  be 
chosen  in  order  to  indicate  'the  menial  service 
which  they  were  to  render  one  to  another  ;  in  the 
same  way  as  our  Lord  showed  it  in  His  own 
example  and  person  when  He  girded  Himself 
with  a  towel  and  washed  the  disciples*  feet' 
(Humphrey,  Comm,  on  th$  Rev*  Vers.^  p.  446). 
The  Vulgate  and  the  Rhemish  Versions,  again, 
translate  it  *  insinuate  humility.'  The  word  seems 
to  be  derived,  however,  rather  from  a  simpler 
noun  denoting  a  band.     It  thus  means  to  fasten. 
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not  merely  to  put  on,  but  to  f^rd  tif^htly  on  ;  the 
grace  of  humility  being  not  the  girdle  that  fastens 
other  things,  but  the  thing  which  is  girt  firmly 
about  one.  It  is  therefore  a  stronger  form  of 
Paul's  'Put  on  .  .  humbleness  of  mind'  (Col. 
iii.  12).  Bengel  paraphrases  it  admirably  thus : 
*  Indue  and  wrap  yourselves  about  with  it,  so  that 
it  may  be  impossible  for  the  covering  of  humility 
to  be  torn  from  you  by  any  force.*  Tyndales 
rendering  is,  *Knit  yourselves  together  in  lowli- 
ness of  mind.'— because  God  xesisteth  the  proad, 
but  giveth  grace  to  the  humble.  The  *  resisteth' 
indicates  a  strong  and  deliberate  opposition.  Its 
idea  is  that  of  setting  oneself  in  array  against  one. 
The  importance  of  the  duty  of  humility  is  enforced 
by  a  sentence  taken  (with  the  substitution  of  God 
for  the  Lord)  from  the  Greek  text  of  Prov.  iii.  34. 
This  sentence  is  introduced  in  a  simiUr  connec- 


tion in  Jas.  iv.  6.  It  states  a  principle  on  which 
Goti  acts.  It  is  the  principle  which  is  recognised 
in  the  Magnificat  (Luke  i.  5i-53)»  and  of  which 
a  figure  has  been  seen  by  many  in  the  action  of 
rain  or  dew  on  hill  anil  vale.  Leighton,  e.g., 
says — *  His  sweet  dews  and  showers  of  grace  slide 
off  the  mountains  of  pride,  and  fall  on  the  low 
▼alleys  of  humble  hearts,  and  make  them  pleasant 
and  fertile.*  But  in  this  he  is  anticipated  by 
Augustine,  who  speaks  of  grace  desccnuing  into 
humble  souls  as  *the  water  flows  together  toward 
the  lowliness  of  the  valley,  and  flows  down  from 
the  swelling  hill.*  Compare  also  J.  D.  Bums' 
rendering  ot  the  same  principle  : — 

'  The  dew  that  never  wet4  the  flinty  mountain 
Falb  in  the  vallcyi*  free  : 
Bright  verdure  fringes  the  small  deiert-fonntaiiip 
Lut  barren  sand  the  sea.' 


Chapter  V.    6-11. 


Getieral  Exhortations  and  Encouragements  on  tlu  subject  of  the  Chastenings 
of  God  and  the  Temptatiotis  of  the  Devil, 

6  '  TJ  UMBLE  yourselves  therefore  under  the  *  mighty  hand  ^l^'^^^C^} 

n.      of  God,   that    he   may   *"  exalt    you    in   ^due    time, 

7  'casting  all  your  -^care'  upon  him,  for*  he  ''careth  for  you. 

8  *Be  sober,  be  'vigilant:  because*  your  *  adversary  the  devil, 
5   a   '  roaring   lion,  walketh  about, 
devour. 


10 


Isa.^xl.  4. 
i  Ex.*iii.  19 ; 
Deut.  iii.  24: 
Job  XXX.  «i. 

c  las.  iv.  10  : 
Mat  xxii-.is; 

seeking  whom  he  may  </Mit.«iv!I*3; 
Whom  ''resist  >stedfast  in  the  faith,  ^knowing  that  ^pi^iv^i'^ 
the  ''same  afflictions  are  'accomplished  in  your  'brethren  that  /M"aL^iii.^M; 

Lu.  xxi.  34 : 
a  Cor.  xi.  a8. 


as 


are  in  the  world.     But 
"called  us*  into*  his  * 
that  ye  have  suffered  a 
1 1  strengthen,  settle  *°  you. 
ever  and  ever."    Amen. 


the   God  of  "all 


who 


grace,   wno  hath* 
eternal  glory  by  Christ  Jesus,'  after  ^jofx'^i^*  ' 
^while,*  make'  you  ^perfect,  'stablish,  4sUivCi.at 
To  him  de  glory  and  'dominion  for  » Mkt.xV.'v.4a, 

XXV.  13.  xxvi. 


Col.  iv.  a ;  x  Thes.  v.  6 ;  Rev.  iii.  3,  etc 
Ps.  xxi.  13 ;  Zech.  xi.  3.         mMat.  xii.  46, 
V.  4;  Heb.  xi.  39;  Rev.  xii.  x6.  pi 

^Ch.  i.  18.  ri  Cor.  xi.  5.  s  Rom.  xv.'aS 

M  a  Cor.  i.  3,  ix.  8.  v  See  refs.  at  ch.  ii.  o. 


38,  40, 41 ; 

Mk. :  •■ 


y  X  Cor.  i.  xo;  a  Cor.  xiii.  xi ;  Heb.  xlii.  ax. 
16 ;  Jude  35  ;  Rev.  L  6,  v.  X3. 


xiu.  34 ; 

khlat,  ▼.  35  :  Lu.  xii.  58,  zviii.  3 ;  x  Kin.  ii.  to.  /  Jud.  xiv.  3 ; 

"*   ~     '"  *  *   10.         M  Mat.  xxiii.  34 ;  i  Cor.  xv.  54 ;  a  Cor.  li.  7, 
13  ;  Jas.  iv.  7.  ..  /  •  '^"'*  "   '9  •  "^h.  v.  xa,  14. 

a  Cor.  vil.  X,  viiL  6 :  Heb.  viiL  5.  t  Ch.  ii.  17. 

tva  Tim.  ii.  xo ;  a  Cor.  iv.  7.  jrSee  refs.  at  ch.  i.  6. 


,  .  47  :  Acts  xiii  8 ;  Gal.  i.  10. 
0  Mat.  V.  39  ;  Eph.  vi, 


M  Lu.  zxii.  3a ;  Rom.  i.  xi,  zvi.  95. 


a  Ch.  iv.  XI ;  x  Tim.  vi. 


•  anxiety  *  because  •  omtt  because 

•  you  •  unto  '  in  Christ 

•  will  Himself  make  ^®  omit  settle 

*'  read  simply,  to  whom  be  the  dominion  unto  the  ages 


*  omit  hath 

*  a  little  while 


The  grace  of  humility  closed  the  foregoing  series 
of  counsels.  It  appeared  there  as  the  safeguard 
against  a  lordly  spirit  on  the  side  of  those  in 
office  in  the  Church,  and  a  spirit  of  insubordi- 
nation on  the  side  of  the  members  and  servants  of 
the  Church.  It  is  reintroduced  as  the  first  of 
another  brief  succession  of  counsels  addressed  to 
all.  It  is  enjoined  now  as  a  grace  to  be  cherished 
toward  God  Himself,  to  be  studied  in  especial 
under  His   afflictive    dispensations,   and    to   be 


valued  as  the  condition  upon  which  He  suspends 
the  honour  which  comes  through  suffering.  It 
opens  the  way  to  other  kindred  duties,— sobriety, 
vigilance,  stedfastness  in  faith.  The  exhortations 
are  then  crowned  by  a  devout  assurance  of  the 
graciousness  of  God's  intention  in  all  the  trials  of 
the  time. 

Ver.  6.  Humble  younelvM,  therefore,  under 
the  mighty  hand  of  Ood.  Once  more  is  the 
question  of  affliction  touched,  and  the  duty  of 
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submisaon  urged.  This  time,  however,  the 
matter  is  pressed  in  connection  with  the  statement 
of  the  general  principle  on  which  God  acts  in 
giving  grace  to  the  humble.  The  phrase  *  mighty 
hand '  of  God  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  N.  T. 
In  the  O.  T.  it  is  a  figure  both  of  man*s  power 
(Ex.  iil  19)  and  of  God's  (Deut.  iii.  24;  Job 
XXX.  21,  etc.).  It  is  not  limited  in  the  O.  T.  to 
God's  power  in  afflicting  or  punishing.  Neither 
is  it  so  limited  here.  The  Hand  that  lays  low 
also  exalts.  The  reason  why  the  irresistible  power 
of  that  Hand  is  exerted  in  chastening  is  that  it 
may  be  seasonably  exerted  in  exalting.— in  order 
that  he  may  exalt  you  in  due  time.  God  has 
His  purpose  in  laying  His  Hand  heavily  upon 
us.  That  purpose  can  be  given  effect  to  only  on 
condition  that  we  be  to  Him  what  He  is  to  us. 
Self-exaltation  will  frustrate  His  yurpose.  But  if 
we  humble  ourselves  as  He  humble^  us,  we  shall 
reap  the  'interest  of  tears'  and  be  glorified 
through  sorrow.  God  has  His  own  time,  never- 
theless, for  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  His  chasten - 
ings.  That  time,  whether  it  come  late  or  early, 
—not  our  own  hour,  for  which,  like  Mary  at  the 
marriage  in  Cana,  we  are  so  apt  impatiently  to 
plead, — is  the  *  due  time,*  the  fit  season. 

Ver.  7.  Casting  all  your  anxiety  upon  l>^Tn 
because  he  careth  for  you.  While  the  A.  V. 
adopts  the  one  term  *  care '  in  both  clauses,  the 
original  has  two  distinct  terms,  the  former  mean- 
ing ^aftxious  care,'  the  latter  'interest'  or  'con- 
cern.' The  A  V.  follows  Tyndale,  Cranmer, 
and  the  Genevan.  Wycliffe  gives  'cast  ye  all 
your  business  in  to  Him :  for  to  Him  is  cure  of 
you.*  The  Rhemish  has  *  casting  all  your  careful- 
ness upon  Him,  because  He  hath  care  of  you.' 
Peter  seems  to  have  Ps.  Iv.  22  in  mind,  although 
he  gives  the  second  clause  a  different  form  from 
what  it  has  in  the  Psalm.  Compare  also  Ps. 
xxxvii.  5.  The  fact  that  God  retains  a  loving 
concern  for  us  is  our  reason  for  rolling  the  burden 
of  our  anxieties  upon  Him.  This  we  do  by 
prayer,  and  He  shows  His  care  for  us  by  helping 
us  to  throw  off  the  wti^ht,  or  by  sustaining  us 
under  it.  Humility  of  mmd  is  a  chief  protection 
against  anxiety.  Where  there  is  the  disposition 
to  humble  ourselves  beneath  God's  hand,  there 
the  disposition  to  trust  Him  will  also  appear. 
The  anxiety  is  described  here  as  a  burden  ( = '  your 
wholf  anxiety ')  which  is  to  be  cast  as  one  whole 
upon  God — 'not  every  anxiety  as  it  arises;  for 
none  will  arise,  if  this  transference  has  been  effec- 
tually made' (Alford).  In  the  present  instance 
the  burden  is  not  the  afflicdon  itself,  but  those 
doubtful,  carking  thoughts  about  affliction  which 
double  its  pain.  Compare  Shakespeare's 
'  Care  is  no  cure,  but  rather  a  corrosive. 
For  things  that  are  not  to  be  remedied.' 

—Henry  VI.  i.  3.  3, 

and  the  remarkable  words  of  the  Stoic  slave, 
Epictetus  {Dissert,  ii.  Ij),  'From  thyseif,  from 
thy  thoughts,  cast  away  grief,  fear,  desire,  envy, 
malevolence,  avarice,  effeminacy,  intemperance. 
But  it  is  not  possible  to  cast  away  these  things  in 
any  other  way  than  by  fixing  our  eyes  upon  God 
only,  by  turning  our  affections  on  Him  only,  by 
being  consecraied  to  His  orders  *  (Ramage's  ren- 
dering). 

Ver.  8.  Be  sober ;  see  on  chap.  i.  13,  where 
sobriety  is  noticed  as  a  condition  to  the  highest 
type  of  Christian  hope.  In  chap.  iv.  7  it  appears 
as  a  preparation  for  prayer.     In  this  third  recom- 


mendation, it  is  enioined  as  a  protection  against 
Satan. —be  watchruL  The  verb  rendered  ^vigi- 
lant* here,  and  in  .1  Thess.  v.  10  '  wake,'  is  else- 
where (in  some  twenty-one  occurrences)  always 
rendered  *  watch  *  by  the  A.  V.  Its  use  here  per- 
haps indicates  painful,  personal  recollection  on 
the  writer*s  part.  It  is  the  word  which  Jesus 
addressed  to  Peter  and  his  comrades  in  the 
garden — *  What,  could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one 
hour?*  (Matt.  xxvi.  40). — your  adversary  the 
devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  waUteth  about,  seeking 
whom  to  devour.  The  *  because '  which  is  pre- 
fixed by  the  A.  V.,  is  not  found  in  the  best  manu- 
scripts. Its  omission  gives  a  nervous  force  to  the 
whole  statement  The  word  '  adversary  *  means 
primarily  an  opponent  in  a  lawsuit,  and  then  an 
opponent  generally.  It  is  much  the  same  as  the 
O.  T.  term  Satan.  This  is  the  only  N.  T.  pas- 
sage in  which  it  is  a  name  for  man's  great  spiritual 
enemy,  who  is  immediately  designated  also  the 
'devil,'  or  accuser.  While  this  adversary  is  else- 
where described  as  a  serpent  in  respect  of  his 
cunning,  he  is  here  appropriately  compared  to  a 
'roaring  lion,'  where  threatenings  and  persecu- 
tions are  in  view.  The  Hebrews  had  several 
terms  for  the  terrible  roar  of  the  lion.  They  had 
one  (used  also  of  thunder)  which  expressed  in 
particular  the  roar  of  the  hungry  creature  in  quest 
of  its  prey.  It  is  that  one  which  seems  to  be 
represented  by  Peter's  word  here.  There  is  great 
force  also  in  the  other  descriptions, — 'walketh 
about  *  (cf.  Job  L  7,  ii.  2),  as  if  the  wide  earth 
were  his  range,  and  'seeking  whom  he  may 
devour f^  or,  as  it  literally  is,  swallow^  or  gulp 
(hwn^  in  his  famished  rage.  The  fury  and  vigi- 
lance of  this  enemy,  the  dread  means  which  he 
employs  and  the  end  to  which  he  applies  them, 
make  sobriety  and  watchfulness  imperative  on  our 
side.  The  writer  who  pens  these  words,  so 
bluntly  expressive  of  his  own  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  personal  spirit  of  evil,  is  the  disciple  to 
whom  Jesus  specially  addressed  the  mingled 
warnings  and  assurances  which  Luke  records 
(xxiv.  31,  32) — '  Simon,  Simon,  Satan  hath  de- 
sired to  have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat : 
But  I  haveprayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not.' 
Ver.  9.  Whom  resist,  stedfast  in  the  faith. 
The  'stedfa.st'  means  stable  or  firm.  It  is 
translated  '  sure '  in  2  Tim.  ii.  19,  and  '  strong  * 
in  Heb.  v.  12,  14  (its  only  other  New  Testament 
occurrences),  while  its  verb  is  rendered  '  establish  * 
in  Acts  xvi.  5,  and  *  receive  strength/  '  make 
strong,'  in  Acts  iii.  7,  16.  By  *  the  faith  *  here 
is  meant  not  the  objects  believed,  but  the  sub- 
jective conviction,  the  power  or  principle  of  faith 
(cf.  I  John  V.  4,  5).  The  spiritual  adversary 
is  neither  to  be  fled  from  nor  to  be  supinely 
regarded,  but  to  be  withstood.  He  will  be  faced, 
however,  to  little  purpose  where  he  is  met  by 
weak  and  wavering  conviction.  Only  he  who  is 
strong  in  the  faith  which  makes  him  a  Christian, 
is  strong  enough  to  vanquish  this  foe  in  the 
assaults  which  he  makes  with  the  engine  of  perse- 
cution. Compare  Jas.  iv.  7,  and  above  all,  Paul's 
view  of  the  shield  of  faith  and  its  efficiency  in 
£ph.  vi.  16. — knowing  that  the  same  suffenngi 
are  being  accomplished  in  your  brotherhood 
who  are  in  the  world.  The  phrase  '  the  same 
sufferings '  means,  literally,  *  the  same  things  of 
the  sufferings,'  or  '  the  identities  of  the  sufferings.' 
The  construction  of  the  sentence  is  also  otherwise 
peculiar.     Hence  it  is  variously  rendered,  e.g.y 
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as  B  considering  that  the  same  sufferings  are 
accomplishing  themselves  in  your  brotherhood, 
etc.  (Huther) :  or  as  =  knowing  that  ye  are 
accomplishing^ the  same  sufferings  with  your 
brotherhood,  etc  ;  oras  =  considering  how  to  pay 
the  same  tribute  of  suffering  as  your  brethren  in 
the  world  ;  or  simply  as  =  knowing  that  the  same 
sufferings  are  being  inflicted  on  your  brotherhood, 
etc.  (Wilke).     The  idea  in  any  case  is  sufficiently 

Elain.  Their  courage  in  withstanding,  with  a  firm 
lith,  the  devil's  attempts  to  seduce  them  through 
their  sufferings,  shouM  be  helped  by  the  considera- 
tion that  they  occupied  no  singular  position  (cf. 
I  Cor.  X.  13).  They  suffered  only  as  the  whole 
Christian  brotherhood  suffered.  The  same  dis- 
pensation of  tribulation  was  fulfilling  itself  in 
them  and  in  the  brotherhood,  the  same  tribute  of 
suffering  was  being  paid  by  them  and  by  the 
brotherhood,  and  for  the  same  reason.  They 
were  both  *in  the  world.'  On  the  phrase  *the 
brotherhood'  see  on  chap.  ii.  17.  Compare 
Gray's  lines : 

To  each  his  snfTerings,  all  are  meiip 

Condemned  alike  to  eroan  ; 
The  tender  for  anochers  pain. 

The  unfeeling  for  his  own.' 

Ver.  10.  But  the  God  of  all  gnoe,  who  called 
yon  unto  his  eternal  glory  in  Ghrist,  after  that 
ye  have  Buffered  a  little  while,  will  hdmself 
perfect,  Btablieh,  strengthen  yon.  Several 
changes  must  be  made  upon  the  A.  V.  here, 
which  have  been  rightly  recognised  by  the  R.  V. 
Weight  of  documentary  evidence  displaces  *  us ' 
by  *you,'  turns  the  lenses  into  futures,  inserts 
'himself  before  these  verbs,  and  excludes  the 
final  '  settle. '  It  is  also  probable  that  we  should 
read  *in  Christ'  or  *  in  the  Christ,'  instead  of 
*in  Christ  Jesus.'  The  verse,  therefore,  is  an 
assurance,  not  a  prayer.  It  thus  conveys  far 
greater  encourngement  to  those  who  have  to  face 
persecution,  and  resist  the  devil's  roarings  and 
seductions.  This  assurance  is  introduced  as  a 
contrast  with,  or  qualification  of,  what  has  been 
said  of  the  burdens  of  believers.  Hence  the 
opening  *  but,'  or  *  moreover '  (not  *  and ').  Such 
things  they  must  expect  from  the  adversary,  but 
what  may  they  not  expect  from  God  ?  They  are 
themselves  appointed  to  the  trying  duty  of 
strenuous  resistance  ;  but,  if  so,  God  also  will 
act  with  them  in  the  perilous  situation.  As  it  is 
God's  part  that  Peter  is  now  urging  fot  the  final 
comfort  of  his  readers,  that  name  is  set  emphati- 
cally first,  and  the  solemn  'Himself  (which  is 
missed  by  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  A.  V.,  but 
caught  by  Wycliffe  and  the  Versions  of  Geneva 
and  Rheims)  is  brought  iii  before  the  verbs  which 


state  the  things  which  He  is  certain  to  do  (cf. 
I  Thcss.  iii.  ii,  v.  23).  The  designation  of  God 
as  the  •  God  of  all  grace,'  the  God  who  is  so  rich 
in  grace  that  all  grace  comes  from  Him,  adds  to 
the  strength  of  the  assurance.  The  title  fc  itself 
a  consolation.  Still  higher,  if  possible,  might 
these  drooping  saints  be  lifted  into  the  rare 
atmosphere  of  a  gracious  confidence,  by  the  thought 
of  what  God  had  done  for  them  in  the  decisive 
change  which  first  gave  them  Christian  hope. 
He  had  called  them  in  His  Son  (by  uniting  them 
with  Him),  and  that  with  the  very  object  of 
bringing  them  in  the  end  to  His  eternal  glory. 
So  great'  an  act  of  grace  was  the  pledge  of  further 
gifts  of  grace.  Unless  so  great  an  object  is 
to  be  frustrated,  it  must  be  that  God  will  carry 
them  through  their  sufferings,  and  make  these 
the  means  oi  pq^fecting,  stablishing,  and  strength' 
entng  them  with  a  view  to  that  glory.  The 
glory,  indeed,  into  which  they  were  called  is  to 
be  theirs  only  after  suffering.  Yet  the  space  of 
suffering  will  be  brief.  The  '  a  while '  of  the 
A.  V.  does  not  fairly  represent  the  original. 
Tyndale  is  better—*  after  ye  have  suffered  a  little 
affliction.'  What  Peter  has  in  mind  is  not  the 
need  of  suffering  at  least  for  a  time,  but  the  short- 
ness of  the  sufferin  r.  The  idea  conveyed  by  the 
*  perfect'  is  that  oi  preparing  completely^  equipping 
Juily,  brmgin:*  into  fault  ess  order ^  so  that  nothing 
sliall  be  wanting.  It  is  the  term  which  is  used 
for  '  perfect '  in  such  passages  as  Luke  vi.  10, 
I  Cor.  i.  10,  I  Thess.  iii.  10,  Heb.  xiiL  21; 
and  it  is  applied  to  the  mending  of  broken  nets 
(Matt.  iv.  21),  and  the  restoring  of  one  in  fault 
(Gal.  vL  i),  etc.  The  'stablish^  means  to  plant 
firmly^  to  make  fast,  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
tossing  or  overturning.  The  *  strengthen '  recalls 
Christ  s  commission  to  Peter  himself,  the  com- 
mission which  he  was  discharging  by  this  very 
writing,  *  "When  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy 
brethren '  (Luke  xxii.  32).  Some  have  supposed 
the  terms  in  which  Peter,  with  a  confidence 
touched  with  emotion,  rapidly  unfolds  what  God 
may  be  trusted  to  do,  to  be  all  figures  drawn  from 
the  one  conception  of  the  Church  as  a  building, 
the  *  house '  already  noticed  in  chap.  ii.  5. 
Bengel  speaks  of  them  as  'language  worthy  of 
Peer  (a  rock),'  and  gives  the  points  briefly  thus — 
perfect — ^so  that  no  defect  can  remain  in  you ; 
stoiblish  —  so  that  nothing  shall  shake  you ; 
strengthen — so  that  ye  may  overcome  every  oppos- 
ing force. 

Ver.  II.  To  him  be  (or,  is)  the  dominion  unto 
the  agea.  Amen.  A  doxology  similar  to  that  in 
chap.  iv.  II,  but  briefer.  The  longer  version  of 
the  A«  y.  b  not  sustained  by  sufficient  evidenoe. 
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Chapter  V.    12-14. 
Closing  Explanations  and  Salutations. 

12  "D  Y  Silvanus,  a*  faithful  brother  unto  you,*  (as  I  *  suppose,*)  ^^^^^^^^} 
AJ     I  have*  written*  *  briefly,  ^exhorting,  and  testifying  that  ^ "ph.' m.' 3?" 

13  this  is  the  true  grace  of  God  wherein  ye  ''stand.*  The  Church  ^  J'con'iv'.Va; 
that  is  at  Babylon,  elected  together  with  you,'  '  saluteth  you  ;    l^"^  '"^  *• 

14  and  so  doth  Marcus*  my  -^son.  Greet*  ye  one  another  with  a  ''^(Sl-7iv.i. 
^kiss  of  charity.**  *  Peace  be  with  you  all  that  are  in  '  Christ '  ^t!^^^^'  ^ 
Jesus."     Amen. 


/\  Tim.  L  a :  a  Tim.  i.  %» 
A3  Jo.  15. 


Col.  iv.  io» 
15,  etc. 

^  Rom.  xvL  16 ;  x  Cor.  xn.  ao ;  a  Cor.  ziii.  la ;  i  Thes.  ▼.  ao. 

i  Rom.  viu.  z,  xvi.  7 ;  a  Cor.  ▼.  27. 


^  the  •  (?mit  unto  you  •  as  I  account  him        *  literally^  I  wrote 

•  cuid  unto  you        •  recul  rather^  the  true  grace  of  God  ;  in  which  stand  ye 
'  literally y  She  that  is  in  Babylon,  co-elect,  saluteth  you  ®  Mark 

•  Salute  *•  oTy  love  **  read  simply^  in  Christ ;  omit  also  the  Amen 


Certain  details  are  now  appended  as  to  the 
composition  and  transmission  ot  the  Epistle.  The 
object  with  which  it  has  been  written  is  stated 
with  great  brevity  and  point.  Salutations  then 
follow  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
origin  of  the  Epistle,  and  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  debate.  The  conclusion  is  given  in  the 
form  of  a  benediction  which  has  a  simplicity 
peculiar  to  irself. 

Ver.  12.  By  SilvaniUL  In  all  probability  this 
is  the  well-known  friend  and  fellow-labourer  of 
Paul,  known  as  Silas  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  but  as 
Silvanus  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  (i  Thess.  i.  I ; 
2  Thess.  i.  I  ;  2  Cor.  i.  19).  He  is  noticed  6rst 
(Acts  XV.  22)  as  one  of  the  '  chief  men  among  the 
brethren  '  in  ihe  Church  of  Jerusalem,  sent  as  such 
along  with  Paul,  liarnabas,  and  Judas  Uarsabas 
with  the  letter  from  the  convention  of  apostles  and 
elders  to  Antioch  ;  next  as  a  prophet  exhorting 
'the  brethren  with  many  words'  (Acts  xv.  32); 
then,  on  his  return  from  Antioch,  as  chosen  by 
Paul  to  be  his  companion  on  his  second  missionary 
journey  (Acts  xv.  40^  xvii.  40) ;  next,  as  left 
behind  with  Timothy  at  Beroea,  while  Paul  went 
on  to  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  14)  ;  and,  finally,  as 
again  with  Paul  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  5).  From 
Acts  xvii.  15  we  gather  that  along  with  Timothy 
he  received  instructions  to  join  Paul  at  Athens. 
But  we  have  no  information  either  as  to  the 
carrying  out  of  these  instructions,  or  as  to  the  way 
in  whioi  he  became  associated  with  Peter.  It  is 
possible  that  he  went  with  Timothy  from  Athens 
to  Thessalonica  (l  Thess.  iii.  2).  As  a  missionary 
of  the  Cross  he  was  most  familiar  with  the  Asiatic 
churches,  and  knew  well  the  territories  now 
addressed  by  Peter.  The  *  by  Silvanus  *  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  he  acted  as  Peter*s  amanu* 
ensis.  As  in  the  subscriptions  to  some  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles  {Romans  and  Corinthians\  and 
as  in  the  longer  form  *  by  the  hand  of  (Acts  xv. 
23,  where  the  A.  V.  translates  it  simply  *  by 
them '),  the  phrase  may  designate  the  l)earer  of 
the  Epistle. — ^the  faithful  brother,  as  I  aocount 
him.    The  A.  V.  is  at  fault  here  both  in  giving 


*«  faith  All  brother,'  and  in  rendering  *as  I 
suppose,*  The  verb  indicates  not  a  mere  supposi- 
tion in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  (as  in 
Rom.  iiL  28,  vi.  11,  viii.  18;  Heb.  xi.  19)  a 
.settled  persuasion,  an  assured  judgment.  Some 
indeed  attach  this  *as  I  suppose  to  the  next 
clause,  as  if  it  expressed  Peter's  opinion  of  the 
brevity  of  his  own  letter.  It  belongs,  however,  to 
the  present  clause,  and  expresses  Peter's  view  of 
what  he  had  himself  founa  Silvanus  to  be.  This 
comrade  of  Paul  was  a  suitable  messenger,  both 
because  he  was  known  to  the  churches  addressed, 
and  because  he  had  been  to  Peter  as  faithful  a 
brother  as  he  had  been  to  Paul.  The  '  unto  you ' 
is  so  connected  by  the  A.  V.  as  to  denote  the 
persons  to  whom  Silvanus  proved  himself  faithful. 
It  l)elongs,  however,  rather  to  the  verb,  and 
indicates  the  persons  to  whom  the  Epistle  was 
addressed.— I  wrote  nnto  you.  Where  we  in 
English  would  say  *  I  write  *  or  *  I  have  written,* 
regarding  the  yet  unfinished  letter  as  still  in  the 
writer's  hands,  the  Greeks  might  say  *I  wrote,* 
the  letter  which  was  being  finished  being  regarded 
from  the  view-point  of  the  recipient  who  was  to 
read  it  as  a  completed  thing.  So  here,  although 
Peter  says,  literally,  *  I  wrote '  (not  *  I  have 
written,'  as  in  A.  V.),  he  refers  to  the  present 
Epistle,  and  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  to  the 
Second  Epistle,  or  to  another  which  is  now  lost. 
For  similar  instances  see  Gal.  vi.  11 ;  Philem.  19, 
21  ;  Heb.  xiii.  22 ;  and  possibly,  although  not 
quite  so  certainly,  i  John  ii.  14,  21,  26,  v.  15. 
— ^briefly  ;  literally,  *  through  few  (words),*  a 
formula  analc^ous  to  that  in  Heb.  xiii.  22.  As 
compared  with  Epistles  like  those  to  the  Romans^ 
Corinthians,  and  Hebrews,  this  Epistle  would  not 
be  considered  a  *  brief  one.  But  in  view  of  the 
weight  an.l  variety  of  topics  touched  on,  and  as 
■compared  with  what  could  be  conveyed  by  oral 
discourse,  it  might  well  seem  to  the  writer  that  all 
that  he  had  been  able  to  say,  in  the  letter  which 
be  wras  now  closing,  was  a  very  limited  statement 
indeed.  At  most  points,  too,  the  Epistle  is 
remarkable  for  its  conciseness  and  condensation. 
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— exhorting  ;  on  the  force  of  this  verb  see  on 
chap.  ii.  II.  — aud  testifying:  the  verb  used  here 
is  a  compound  form  of  the  usual  verb.  This  is  its 
Kjtily  ocairrence  in  the  N.  T.  Some  hold  that  it 
should  be  rendered  *  giving  additwnal  testimony,' 
as  if  Peter  meant  that  what  he  had  done  was 
simply  to  add  his  own  testimony  to  what  the 
readers  had  already  been  instructed  in  by  Paul 
and  Silas.  The  compound  verb,  however,  gives 
the  same  idea,  only  with  greater  strength,  as  the 
simple  verb.  The  two  participles  are  not  to  be 
taken  to  refer  (as  they  are  understood  by  de 
Wette,  etc.)  to  separate  portions  of  the  Epistle. 
We  cannot  say  that  so  much  of  it  is  exhortation^ 
and  so  much  of  it  testimony.  It  is  throughout  an 
Epistle  of  the  twofold  character  expressed  by 
these  terms,  its  exhortations  rise  upon  the  solid 
basis  of  its  testimony  to  the  grace  of  God,  and 
its  testimony  is  determined  with  a  view  to  the 
practical  statement  of  duty. — that  this  is  the  true 
grace  of  God.  The  *  grace  of  God '  here  means 
much  the  same  as  'this  grace*  in  Rom.  v.  I. 
What  is  in  view,  therefore,  is  not  the  ^ sicUe  of 
grace,'  as  contrasted  with  the  state  of  nature. 
Neither  is  it  the  pure  preaching  of  the  gospel  as 
contrasted  with  a  false  gospel  or  erroneous 
doctrinal  teaching.  It  is  the^'//?  of  grace  whereof 
God  had  made  them  possessors  through  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Peter  affirms,  therefore, 
that  what  they  had  come  to  know  and  enjoy 
through  the  Gospel  was  no  imaginary  or  sup- 
posititious thing,  but  real  grace,  God's  own  grace, 
which  they  might  rely  on  without  hesitation  in 
spite  of  ail  their  suflferings,  and  by  which  they 
ought  firmly  to  abide.  He  regards  the  readers 
as  already  in  that  grace.  But  by  whose  means 
they  had  first  been  introduced  to  it,  he  does  not 
specify.  So  far,  however,  as  they  had  been 
introduced  by  Paul  into  *  this  grace '  of  which 
Peter  had  been  writing,  Peter  sets  the  seal  of  his 
own  testimony  to  that  form  of  the  Gospel  which 
Paul  had  made  known  to  them,  and  by  which 
they  had  become  what  they  now  were. — in  which 
stand ;  or,  as  the  R.  V.  amplifies  it,  stand  ye 
fast  therein.  Thus  we  must  read,  on  the 
authority  of  the  best  documents  and  editors, 
instead  of  the  *  wherein  ye  stand  '  of  the  A.  V. 
The  charge,  too,  is  of  the  form  (literally  =  into 
which  stand  ye)  which  recognizes  the  entrance 
into  the  grace,  and  enjoins  its  sedulous  retention. 
It  is  therefore  '  a  short  and  earnest  exhortation, 
containing  in  it  in  fact  the  pith  of  what  has  been 
said  by  way  of  exhortation  in  the  whole  Epistle  ' 
(Alford). 

Ver.  13.  The  chnrch  in  Babylon,  co-elect, 
saluteth  you.  The  original  runs  simply  *  the 
co-elect  one  in  Babylon  saluteth  you,'  or,  as  the 
K.  V.  renders  it,  *  she  that  is  in  Babylon,  elect 
together  with  you,  saluteth  you.'  Hence  some 
good  expo^iitors,  including  Bingel  and  Alford, 
are  of  opinion  that  Peter  names  in  this  way  his 
own  wife,  (to  whom  there  is  also  supposed  to  be 
a  reference  in  I  Cor.  ix.  5),  as  uniting  with  iiim  in 
these  {greetings.  Others  think  that  some  notable 
Christian  woman  belonging  to  the  Babylonian 
church  itself,  is  in  view.  The  grounds  on  which 
tins  interpretation  is  urged  are  such  as  these  : 
the  unlikelihood  of  the  whole  Christian  com- 
munity, designated  as  it  is  with  so  strange  an 
indefiniteness,  being  united  in  these  parting 
salutations  with  a  single  individual,  who  is 
distinctly  described  by  his  name  Mark ;  the  pro- 


bability that  in  an   Epistle  addressed  to  'elect 
strangers'    individually,    and    not    to    churches 
named  as  such,  the  *  co-elect  one '  should  also  be 
an  individual  ;  the  necessity  of  supplying  a  term, 
viz.  church,  which  nowhere  occurs  m  the  Epistle 
itself.    The  great  majorityof  interprelci-s,  however, 
including  Luther,  Calvin,  and  most  of  those  of 
our  own  day,  prefer  the  other  view  ;  and  there  is 
an  obvious  fitness  in  giving  the  greetings  of  the 
Christian  community,  within  whose  bounds  Peter 
was  at   present  resident,   as   the  greetings  of  a 
church  which,  though  widely  separated  geographi- 
cally, was  *  co-elect '  with  those  *  elect  sojourners  * 
in  other  countries  to  whom  he  was  writing.     One 
of  our  two  oldest  manuscripts,  the  Sinai  tic,  indeed 
inserts    the    word    'church,'  as  does    also    the 
Vulgate.      Wycliffe   gives    *  the   church   that   is 
gathered,'  etc.  ;  Tyiidale,    *  the    companions    of 
your  election,'  etc.  ;  Cranmer,  *  the  congregation 
of  them  which  at  Babylon  are  companions  of  your 
election.*    The  A.  V.  follows  the  Genevan  and 
the  Rhemish.     But  what  is  to  be  understood  by 
Baby  ton   here?    Some    few,    including  Vitringa 
and  our  own  Pearson,  have  supposed  the  place  in 
view  to  be  an  Egyptian  Babylon,  a  military  station 
mentioned  by  Strabo.     Others  have  imagined  it 
to  be  a  mystical  name  for  Jerusalem,  or  for  the 
house  in  which  the  apostles  met  on  the  day  'of 
Pentecost.     Passing  over  these  eccentric  opinions, 
however,  we  have  to  choose  between  two  views, 
namely,  that  which  takes  the  term  literally  and 
as  designating  the  well-known   Babylon  on  the 
Euphrates,  and  that  which  takes  it  figuratively 
and  as  designating  Rome.      The    latter  is  un- 
doubtedly a  very  ancient  opinion.     It  was  held, 
for  example,  by  Jerome,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  others  of  the  Fathers.     It  is  carried   back 
indeed  by  the  historian   Eusebius  to  Papias  of 
HierapoILs  in  the  second  century.     It  has  been 
the  prevalent  Roman  Catholic  interpretation,  but 
has  also  won  the    adhesion    of   Reformers  like 
Luther,   and  of  not  a  few  eminent   Protestant 
exegetes  belonging  to  our  own  time,  e.g,  Hofmann, 
Ewald,  Schott,  etc.     In  favour  of  this  allegorical 
interpretation   it  is  urged   that   there  are  other 
occurrences  of  Babylon  in  the  N.  T.  as  a  mystical 
name  for  Rome  (Rev.  xiv.  8,  xviii.  2,  10) ;  that  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely  that  Peter  should 
have  made  the  Assyrian  Babylon  his  residence  or 
missionary  centre,  especially  in  view  of  a  state- 
ment by  Josephus  indicating  that  the  Emperor 
Claudius  had  expelled  the  Jews  from  that  city  and 
neighbourhood  ;  and  that  tradiiioQ  connects  Peter 
with  Rome,   but  not  with   Babylon.     The  fact, 
however,  that  the  word  is  mystically  used  in  a 
mvstical  book  like  the  Apocalypse, — a  book,  too, 
which  is  steeped  in  the  spirit  and  terminology  of 
the  Old    Testament,   is    no    argument    for    the 
mystical  use  of  the  word  in  writings  of  a  different 
type.     The  allegorical  interpretation  becomes  still 
less  likely  when  it  is  observed   that  other  ^o- 
graphical  designations  in  this  Epistle  (chap,  i    i) 
have    undoubtedly    the    literal     meaning.      The 
tradition  itself,  too,  is  uncertain.     The  statement 
in  Josephus  does  not  bear  all  that  it  is  made  to 
bear.     There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  at  the 
time  when  this  Epistle  was  written,  the  city  of 
Rome  was   currently  known   among   Christians 
as   Babylon.     On  the    contrary,    wherever  it   is 
mentioned  in  the  N.  T.,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Apocalypse  (and  even  there  it  is  distin- 
guished as  '  Babylon  the  great '),  it  gets  its  usual 
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name,  Rome.  So  far,  too,  from  the  Assyrian 
Babylon  being  practically  in  a  deserted  state  at 
this  date,  there  is  very  good  ground  for  believing 
that  the  Jewish  population  (not  to  speak  of  the 
heathen)  of  the  city  and  vicinity  was  very  con- 
siderable. For  these  and  other  reasons  a  succes- 
sion of  distinguished  interpreteis  anl.  historians, 
from  Erasmus  and  Calvin  on  to  Neander,  Weiss, 
Reuss,  Huther,  etc.,  have  rightly  held  by  the 
literal  sense. — and  so  doth  MArk  my  son. 
Bengel  and  a  few  others  think  that  this  Mark  was 
Peter's  own  son  according  to  the  flesh.  But  in 
all  probability  he  is  affectionately  designated  in 
this  way  because  he  was  Petcr*s  spiritual  son  in 
the  faith.  The  Mark  referred  to,  therefore, 
appears  to  be  the  well-known  John  Mark,  the 
wnler  of  the  Second  Gospel,  of  whom  we  read  in 
Acts  xii.  12,  25,  xiii.  5,  13,  xv.  37,  39,  Col. 
iv.  10,  Philem.  24,  2  Tim.  iv.  11,  and  who  has 
been  connected  by  tradition  with  Peter  as  his 
companion  and  interpreter.  It  was  to  the  house 
of  Mary,  the  mother  of  this  Mark,  that  Peter 
repaired  on  his  deliverance  from  prison  (Acts 
xii.  12).  The  old  friendship,  therefore,  is  found 
still  alive  after  a  long  and  cnangeful  interval.  It 
was  this  Mark  who  was  the  occasion  of  the  sharp 
contention  between  Paul  and  Barnabas,  which  is 
noticed  in  Acts  xv.  When  these  two  set  out  on 
their  second  missionary  tour,  Barnabas  desired  to 
take  his  kinsman  (Col.  iv.  10)  Mark  along  with 
them,  as  had  been  the  case  when  they  started  on 
their  first  missionary  journey.  Paul  resolutely 
refused,  however,  to  accede  to  this  in  consequence 
of  Mark's  having  left  them  during  the  former 
tour  (it  may  be  under  the  influence  of  Peter's 
vacillation.  Gal.  ii.  13)  at  the  Pamphylian  Perga 
(Acts-  xiii.  13),  and  gone  back  to  his  mother's 
house  at  Jerusalem.  The  result  was  that  Paul 
and  Barnabas  separated,  the  latter  taking  Mark 
with  him  and  proceeding  again  to  Cyprus,  the 
former  associating  Silas  with  him  and  journeying 
through  Syria  and  Cilicia  (Acts  xv.  39-41). 
Here,  however,  in  Babylon,  the  scene  of  so  much 
decayed  greatness,  Silvanus  and  Mark  are  found 
together  once  more,  acting  along  with  Peter,  the 
friend  of  Paul.  Near  the  end  of  his  career  Paul 
bears  witness  to  Timothy  that  Mark  was  *  profit- 
able to  him  for  the  ministry'  (2  Tim.  iv.  11). 
*  Peter  here,*  says  Wordsworth,  'joins  Mark  with 
Silas,  who  had  once  been  preferred  in  his  room. 
So  may  all  wounds  be  healed,  and  all  differences 
cease  in  the   Church   of  ChrisL     So  may  all 


falterers  be  recovered,  and  Christian  charitv 
prevail,  and  God's  glory  be  magnified  in  all 
persons  and  in  all  things,  through  Jesus  Christ.' 

Ver.  14.  Salate  one  another  with  (or,  dy  means 
of)  a  kim  of  love.  What  Peter  speaks  of  here  as 
the  *  kiss  of  love  *  is  always  spoken  of  by  Paul  as 
the  'holy  kiss'  (Rom.  xvi.  16;  i  Cor.  xvi.  20; 
2  Cor.  xiii.  12 ;  i  Thess.  v.  26).  The  Christian 
Fathers,  too,  speak  of  it  as  the  *  kiss  of  peace,'  or 
the  *  kiss  in  the  Lord. '  The  practice  of  saluting 
with  a  kiss  was  as  common  in  the  ancient  East, 
and  specially  among  the  Jews,  as  is  the  custom 
of  saluting  with  hand-shaking  in  the  modem 
West.  This  gave  rise  to  tlie  Christian  practice, 
which  was  a  token  of  brotherly  love,  and  had  *  the 
specific  character  of  Christian  consecration'  (see 
Meyer  on  i  Cor.  xvi.  20).  These  remarks  of 
Richard  Hooker  on  apostolic  practices  which  are 
not  to  be  held  binding,  are  worth  notice : — 
'  Whereas  it  is  the  error  of  the  common  multitude 
to  consider  only  what  hath  been  of  old,  and  if 
the  same  were  well,  to  see  whether  it  still  con- 
tinue ;  if  not,  to  condemn  that  presently  which  is, 
and  never  to  search  upoti  what  ground  or  con- 
sideration the  change  might  grow  ;  such  rudeness 
cannot  be  in  you  so  well  borne  with,  whom 
learning  and  judgment  hath  enabled  more  soundly 
to  discern  how  far  the  times  of  the  Church  and 
the  orders  thereof  may  alter  without  offence. . 
True  it  is,  the  ancienter,  the  better  ceremonies  of 
religion  are ;  howbeit,  not  absolutely  true  and 
without  exception ;  but  true  only  so  far  forth  as 
those  different  ages  do  agree  in  the  state  of  those 
things,  for  which  at  the  first  those  rites,  orders, 
and  ceremonies  were  instituted.  In  the  Apostles' 
times  that  was  harmless,  which  being  now  revived 
would  be  scandalous ;  as  their  oscula  sancta. 
Those  feasts  of  charity,  which  being  instituted  by 
the  Apostles,  were  retained  in  the  Church  Jong 
after,  are  not  now  thought  anywhere  needful*  {^EccL 
Polity,  Preface,  iv.  4).— Peace  to  you  all  that* 
are  in  Ghiist.  The  closing  words  *in  Christ' 
(which  reading  must  be  accepted  instead  of  the 
*in  Christ  Jesus*  of  the  A.  V.)  are  peculiarly 
Pauline  in  tone.  Paul  himself,  however,  is  not 
in  the  habit  of  defining  the  subjects  of  his  bene- 
dictions by  that  phrase,  although  it  is  elsewhere 
in  frequent  use  by  him.  The  benediction  itself 
somewhat  resembles  that  in  Eph.  vi.  24.  Else- 
where Paul  usually  gives  *  grace '  where  Peter  has 
•peace'  here.  The  *Amen*  of  the  A.  V.  11 
insufficiently  supported. 
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THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  GENERAL  OF 

PETER 


Chapter  I.    i,  2. 
Address  and  Salutation. 


1  QIMON"  PETER,  a  ''servant*  and  an  apostle  of  Jesus  •««».. j-M 
O     Christ,  to  them  that  have '  *  obtained  like  precious  faith    JY^j^J^ 
with  us  ^  through  *  the  ^  righteousness  of  God,  and  our  '  Saviour  *^?lko'£a. 

2  Jesus  Christ:*  -^ Grace  and  -^ peace  be  ''multiplied  unto  you    j^^9; Jo.ax. 
through  *  the  *  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  Jesus  our  Lord.  ^  STIaJ*  ^ 

</Rom.  i.  17,  iii.  5,  31,  23,  z.  3;  Jai.  L  ao.  e  Ver.  zz  ;  du  it.  90,  iiL  9,  18 ;  3  Tim.  i.  90 :  Tit.  i.  4,  ii.  13,  iii.  6 

/See  rels.  at  x  Pet.  i.  a.  ;f  Mat.  xxiv.  xa  :  Acts  vi.  z,  7,  vii.  17,  ix.  31^  xii.  24 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  zo ;  Heb.  vL  Z4 ; 

I  ^et.  i.  3 ;  Jude  2.  A  Vers.  3,  8  ;  ch.  ii.  ao :  Rom.  i.  38,  iii.  20,  x.  9 ;  Eph.  u  Z7,  iv.  Z3 ;  PliiL  i.  9 ;  CoL  a.  9»  zo, 

it.  9,  iiL  zo ;  z  Tim.  iL  4 ;  9  Tim.  u.  95,  iii.  7 ;  Tit.  i.  z  ;  Philem.  6 ;  Ueb.  x.  96. 

*  orperhapSy  Symeon  *  bond-servant  ■  omit  have  *  in 

'  of  our  God  and  the  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  or^  according  to  the  R,  K,  of  our 
God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 


There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  open- 
ing of  this  Second  Epistle  and  that  of  the  First. 
The  one  inscription,  indeed,  is  not  less  remarkable 
than  the  other  for  weahh  of  thought  and  tender- 
ness of  feeling.  The  benediction,  too,  with  which 
the  readers  of  this  Epistle  are  greeted,  has  the 
same  peculiarity  of  expression  as  the  former.  But 
there  is  more  of  the  personal  now  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  writer,  and  more  of  the  catholic  in  the 
description  of  the  readers.  The  writer's  name  is 
given  with  greater  familiarity.  His  official  title 
is  given  with  greater  fulness,  and  more  in  the 
Pauline  form.  The  local  designation  of  the  readers 
is  omitted,  and  they  are  described  simply  in  respect 
of  what  they  are  by  grace.  This  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  former  letter  and  the  oral  com- 
munications of  its  bearer,  Silvanus,  had  brought 
the  author  into  closer  relations  with  the  recipients. 
In  contents  and  in  phraseology  the  Introduction 
has  also  a  character  of  its  own.  It  points  to 
Gentile  Christians  as  the  persons  immediately 
addressed.  It  starts,  too,  with  at  least  two  ideas 
which  bulk  largely  in  the  body  of  the  iLpistle, 
namely,  that  of  spiritual  knowledge  as  opposed  to 
what  is  taught  by  seductive  pretenders,  and  the 
lordship  of  Christ  as  opposed  to  the  licence  which 
despises  government  and  speaks  evil  of  dignities. 

Ver.  I.  Simon  Peter.  In  the  First  Epistle  the 
writer  designates  himself  simply  by  the  new  name 
of  grace,  Peter^  which  he  received  from  Christ. 


Here  he  gives  the  combined  name  which  is  fonnd 
occasionally  in  the  Gospels  (Luke  v.  8;  John 
xiii.  6,  XX.  2,  xxi.  15 ;  cf.  also  Matt  iv.  18,  x.  2 ; 
Mark  iii.  16 ;  Luke  vi.  14 ;  Acts  x.  5,  xi^  13). 
The  change  in  the  personal  designation  of  the 
author  has  been  held  by  some  to  betray  the 
spuriousness  of  the  Epistle.  By  others  it  has 
been  taken  as  a  clear,  though  minor,  witness  to 
its  genuineness.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
much  weight  either  way ;  although  it  may  go  so  ' 
far  to  establish  the  independence  of  the  composi- 
tion. It  would  certainly  be  less  likely  that  a 
forger  should  adopt  this  style  of  address,  than  that 
he  should  make  it  identical  with  that  used  by  the 
writer  for  whom  he  gives  himself  out.  Some, 
again  {e,g,  Besser),  think  the  change  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  full  name,  Simon  Peter,  has  a  *  kind 
of  testamentary  form,'  and  suits  one  who  feels  the 
end  of  his  life  near.  Others  (e.g.  Plumptre)  ex- 
plain it  as  occurring  perhaps  simply  through  a 
change  of  amanuensis,  'iiie  reason,  however, 
may  be  that  the  writer  has  it  in  view  to  emphasize 
in  the  present  connection  his  own  Jewish  origin, 
and  enlist  sympathetic  attention  to  his  admoni- 
tions, by  exhibiting  at  the  outset  the  common  plat- 
form of  grace  on  which  Jewish  Christians  like 
himself  and  Gentile  Christians  like  his  readers 
stood.  This  becomes  clearer  if  we  read  Symeon 
instead  of  Simon,  The  best  ancient  authorities 
vary  so  mach  between  these  two  forms  that  it 
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is  difHcult  to  say  which  is  to  be  preferred. 
The  form  St  men  is  used  both  bv  Christ  (Matt, 
xvii.  25)  and  by  Peter's  fellow-believers  (Luke 
xxiv.  34).  Occasionally  it  seems  as  if  Jesus 
fell  back  up>on  that  name  as  the  old  name  of 
nature,  which  excited  humbling  thoughts  of  the 
past  in  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  (cf.  Mark  xiv.  37  ; 
Luke  xxii.  31  ;  John  xxi.  15,  16,  17).  Symeon  is 
the  distinctively  Hebraic  or  Aramaic  form,  the 
one  probably  in  familiar  use  among  the  Jews 
themselves.  To  Peter  himself  it  is  given  only 
once  elsewhere,  vix.  by  James,  the  spokesman  of 
the  Jerusalem  Convention  (Ads  xv.  14).  In  the 
N.  T.  it  is  the  form  used  in  the  case  of  the  aged 
saint  who  received  the  infant  Jesus  into  his  arms 
in  the  temple  (Luke  ii.  25,  34),  in  that  of  the  son 
of  Juda  (Luke  iii.  30),  in  that  of  Niger  (Acts 
xiii.  I),  and  in  that  of  the  Israelite  tribe  (Rev. 
yii.  7).  In  the  Greek  translation  of  the  O.  T.  it 
is  regularly  emnloyed  as  the  name  of  the  patriarch 
Simeon. — bona-Berrant  and  apostle  of  Jeaof 
Chriat  The  official  designation.  It  differs  from 
its  parallel  in  the  former  Epistle  in  setting  the 
general  title,  which  covers  all  kinds  of  ofKce  or 
service,  before  the  definite  title  which  marks  the 
particular  dignity  of  office  held  by  Peter.  The 
combined  designation,  in  this  form,  is  peculiar  to 
the  present  Epistle.  It  most  resembles  that 
adopted  by  Paul  in  Rom.  i.  i  and  Tit.  i.  I.  In 
his  other  Epistles  Paul  styles  himself  either  simply 
•servant'  (Phil.  i.  i),  or  simply  'apostle*  (i  Cor. 
i.  I ;  2  Cor.  i.  i ;  Gal.  i.  I ;  Eph.  1.  i ;  Col.  i.  i  ; 
I  Tim.  i.  I ;  2  Tim.  i.  I) ;  and  in  the  Epistles  of 
James  and  Jude  'servant*  is  the  one  title  em- 
ployed. It  is  questioned  whether  the  term  has 
here  the  official  sense  or  the  non> official.  On  the 
ground  of  the  general  application  of  the  word 
'  servant  *  or  *  bond-servant '  in  such  passages  as 
Rom.  vL  22,  Eph.  vi.  6,  etc.,  it  is  argued  that 
here  too  it  expresses  nothing  more  than  depend- 
ence on  Christ,  devotion  to  His  cause,  and  readi- 
ness to  serve  Him  as  any  Christian  may  serve 
Him.  In  the  N.  T.,  however,  the  word  occurs 
not  only  as  the  title  used  in  inscriptions,  but  also 
in  connections  where  it  seems  interchangeable 
with  the  term  'minister'  (Col.  i.  7,  iv.  7,  12). 
In  the  O.  T.,  too,  the  title  'servant  of  Jehovah* 
is  a  familiar  official  description  (e.§.  Josh.  i.  I, 
xxiv.  29;  Jer.  xxix.  19;  Isa.  xlii.  i,  etc.);  while 
Moses  is  designated  distinctively  the  'servant  of 
God*  (i  Chron.  vi.  49).  Hence  it  is  roost  pro- 
bably intended  here  to  express  the  general  idea  of 
office,  of  which  the  apostleship  was  a  special  and 
distinguishing  instance.  '  It  has  been  also  pro- 
perly remarked  that,  as  the  expression,  servant  of 
Christ,  implies  implicit  obedience  and  subjection, 
it  supposes  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Redeemer. 
That  IS,  we  find  the  Apostle  denying  that  he  was 
the  servant  ol  men,  rejecting  all  human  authority 
as  it  regards  matters  of  faith  and  duty,  and  yet 
professing  the  most  al)Solute  subjection  of  con- 
science and  reason  to  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  * 
(Hodge  on  Rom.  i.  i). — to  them  that  obtained 
like  preciona  faith  with  ns.  From  chap.  iii.  i 
we  may  perhaps  inf;:r  that  the  Epistle  was  meant, 
in  the  first  instance  at  least,  for  the  persons  ad- 
dressed in  the  former  Epistle.  They  are  desig- 
nated here,  however,  neither  by  their  territorial 
distribution  nor  by  their  election,  but  by  their 
community  with  others  in  faith.  It  is  possible 
that  by  the  'faith'  here  we  are  to  understand 
iaith  in  the  objective  sense,  the  deposit  of  truth, 


the  sum  of  the  things  believed.  So  it  is  taken  by 
not  a  few  excellent  interpreters  (Huther,  Alford, 
Wiesinger,  etc.),  who  suppose  it  borne  out  by  the 
objective  use  of  the  term  'truth'  in  ver.  12,  and 
the  similar  use  of  the  term  '  faith '  in  Jude  3.  The 
subjective  sense,  however,  seems  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  statement  on  the  subject  of  the  faith 
of  the  Gentiles  made  by  Peter  him<elf  before  the 
convention  at  Jerusalem  (Ac:  •  xv.  9).  It  is  also 
more  in  place  here,  where  the  writer  proceeds  at 
once  to  deal  with  the  experience  of  the  readers 
and  their  duty  to  grow  in  grace.  It  is  therefore 
of  the  grace  of  faith  in  Christ  that  Peter  speaks. 
And  of  this  he  affirms  first  that  it  came  to  them  as 
a  gift  of  God.  This  verb  '  obtained '  is  one  which 
occurs  again  only  thrice  in  the  N.  T.  (Luke  i.  9 ; 
John  xlx.  24;  Acts  i.  17),  in  which  last  passage 
Peter  himself  is  the  speaker.  It  means  properly 
to  have  by  lot  or  assignment.  It  is  put  in  the 
simple  past  ('obtained,'  rather  than  *  have  ob- 
tained*), the  gilt  of  grace  which  brought  with  it 
this  new  belief  being  regarded  as  a  thing  definitely 
bestowed  at  a  former  crisis  in  their  life.  The 
faith  in  possession  of  which  they  were  thus  placed, 
neither  by  their  own  power  nor  of  their  own  right, 
is  affirmed  secondly  to  be  for  that  reason  '  equally 
precious,*  or  'of  like  worth,'  with  that  of  others 
like  the  writer  himself.  This  compound  adjective, 
•like-precious,'  occurs  only  here.  It  may  be 
compared,  however,  with  the  repeated  appearance 
of  the  idea  of  preciousness  in  the  former  Epistle 
(l  Pet.  i.  7,  19,  ii.  4,  6,  7).  The  A.  V.  follows 
the  felicitous  rendering  of  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and 
the  Genevan.  WyclifTe  gives  'the  even  faith.' 
The  Rhemish  not  less  unhappily  translates  it 
'equal  faith.'  But  what  is  asserted  is  not  the 
possession  of  the  same  measure  of  faith,  but  the 
possession  of  a  faith  which,  by  whomsoever  en- 
joyed, has  the  same  value  in  the  sight  of  Him 
from  whom  it  comes  as  a  gift  of  grace.  The 
persons  referred  to  in  the  phrase  '  with  us  *  are 
not  the  apostles  as  such,  but  the  class  of  Christians, 

iewish-Christians  to  wit,  to  whom  the  writer 
imself  belonged.  There  is  nothing  in  the  New 
Testament  to  indicate  the  existence  of  ideas  which 
made  it  necessary  to  assert  that  with  God  the 
faith  of  ordinary  believers  was  not  inferior  in 
worth  to  that  of  apostles.  But  there  is  much  to 
show  (cf.  Acts  xi.  17,  xv.  9-1 1,  etc.)  how  alien  it 
was  to  primitive  Christian  thought  to  regard 
Gentile  Christians  as  occupying  in  grace  the  self- 
same platform  with  Christians  gathered  out  of  the 
ancient  Church  of  God.— in  flie  righteouBnesB. 
The  •  through '  of  the  A.  V.  is  an  inexact  rendering. 
The  preposition  used  points  to  that  (the  sphere, 
e.g.^  or  the  spirit)  in  which  a  thing  is  done.  The 
term  'righteousness*  is  not  to  be  diluted  into 
'goodness,'  or  transformed  into  'faithfulness.' 
Neither  has  it  here  the  theological  sense  of 
justifying  righteousness^  the  gift  of  righteousness 
(Luther,  etc.),  or  imputed  lighteousness.  That 
is  a  Pauline  rather  than  a  Petrine  use.  It  is 
inconsistent,  too,  with  the  ascription  of  this 
righteousness  botli  to  God  and  to  Christ.  Nor, 
again,  can  the  term  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  the 
state  of  justification  (Schott,  etc. ).  For  this  would 
represent  the  faith  as  coming  by  righteousness, 
instead  of  the  righteousness  as  coming  by  faith. 
Other  glosses  upon  the  word,  e,^.  the  righteous 
life  of  conformity  to  God's  will  (Bruckner),  the 
kingdom  of  righteousness  (Dietlein),  are  still  less 
in    place.     The    only  sense    that    will   suit  the 
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context  (where  the  equality  of  Tew  and  Gentile 
in  respect  of  faith  is  in  view)  is  the  broad  sense  of 
the  rectitude,  or  righteous  impartiality^  of  God 
and  Christ.  This,  too,  is  an  idea  entirely 
characteristic  of  Peter.  Compare  his  statement 
of  the  absence  of  all  respect  of  persons  with  God 
in  I  Pet.  i.  17,  and  his  assertion  of  the  same 
truth  in  connection  with  the  admission  of  the 
Gentiles  (Acts  xi.  34).  The  phrase,  therefore, 
is  to  be  connected  neither  with  the  '  faith/  as  if 
the  faith  affirmed  was  a  faith  in  the  ri<^hteousness 
of  God  ;  nor  with  the  '  like- precious,'  as  if  Peter 
meant  that  the  faith  of  Gentile  Christians  had  the 
same  worth  with  that  of  Jewish  Christians  in  the 
matter  of  a  justified  state  or  righteous  life.  It 
goe>  imme«iiatelv  with  the  *  obtained.*  and  ex- 
presses the  fact  that  this  faith  became  theirs  by  the 
gift  of  Him  with  whom  tiiere  is  no  lavouritism,  no 
making  of  arliitrary  distinctions  between  class  and 
class,  —of  our  God'  and  the  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  a  question  whether  Jesus  Christ  is  simply 
associate<l  here  with  God,  or  is  identified  as  both 
God  and  Saviour.  The  old  English  Versions 
prior  to  the  A.  V.  adopted  the  latter  idea, 
rendering  not  *God  and  our  Saviour,*  but  'our 
God  and  Saviour.*  The  R.  V.  adheres  to  this  in 
its  text,  but  prudently  inserts  the  rendering  of  the 
A.  V.  in  its  margin.  The  decision  turns  upon  the 
application  of  a  nice  principle  in  the  use  of  the 
Greek  article,  namely,  that  when  tM'o  nouns  of 
the  same  case,  and  under  the  rule  of  a  single 
article  prefixed  to  the  former,  are  united  by 
*and,*  they  describe  one  and  the  same  object. 
Instances  of  this  are  seen  in  the  designations  of 
Christ  in  ver.  1 1  and  chap.  iii.  iS.  Grammatically 
this  principle  might  seem  to  apply  very  distinctly 
to  the  present  case,  and  so  it  has  been  understood 
by  many  interpreters,  including  Schott,  Hofmann, 
Dietlein,  Wordsworth,  etc.  The  last-named 
expositor  argues  further,  that  a  declaration  of 
Christ's  Divinity  was  very  pertinent  here,  because 
the  Epistle  *  was  designed  to  repel  the  errors  of 
those  who  separated  Jtms  from  Christ,  and 
dmiid  the  Ij>rd  that  bought  them,  and  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  His  Divinity.*  The  ruls  is  subject, 
however,  to  certain  checks  which  make  its  appli- 
cation here,  as  also  in  Tit.  ii.  13,  somewhat 
doubtful.  Peter  does  not  elsewhere  call  Christ 
directly  God,  although  he  repeatedly  names  Him 
Lord^  The  term  God  is  nowhere  attached  im- 
mediately to  Christ,  or  Jesus  Christ,  as  is  the 
case  with  Lord  in  the  phrase  *  the  Lord  Christ,' 
•the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  *  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ' 
In  the  very  next  sentence,  too,  Peter  distinguishes 
the  two  subjects,  Cisd  and  Jtsus  our  Lord*     It  is 


precarious,  therefore,  to  insist  upon  the  grammatical 
principle  here,  and  so  the  lai^er  number  of 
interpreters  (Calvin,  Huther,  Alford,  Fronmiillcr, 
Wiesinger,  Lumby,  Mason,  etc.)  hold  that  two 
subjects  are  in  view  here,  God  the  Father  and 
Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour,  although  Peter  speaks 
of  a  righteousness  of  action  which  belongs  to  both. 
Ver.  2.  Grace  to  yon  and  peace  be  multiplied. 
So  far  the  opening  benediction  is  exactly  the  same 
as  in  I  Pet.  i.  2;  see  ndte  there.— in  the  know- 
ledge of  God  and  of  Jesus  onr  Lord.  This 
addition  to  the  formula  adopted  in  the  previous 
Epistle  is  in  admirable  harmony  with  the  scope  of 
the  letter.  It  defines  the  conditions  on  which 
this  increase  of  grace  and  peace  is  suspended. 
These  blessings  will  abound  in  the  readers  only 
as  the  readers  themselves  abide  and  advance  in 
Divine  knowledge.  The  strong,  compound  term 
for  '  knowledge '  is  used  here,  which  meets  us 
so  often  in  Paul's  Epistles,  particularly  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  and  those  of  the  Captivity. 
How  characteristic  of  Paul  the  use  of  this  word 
is,  appears  from  these  occurrences — Rom.  i.  28, 
iii.  20,  x.  2  ;  Eph.  i.  17,  i v.  13  ;  Phil.  i.  9 ;  Col. 
i.  9,  10,  ii.  2,  iii.  10 ;  I  Tim.  ii.  4 ;  2  Tim.  ii. 
25,  iii.  7 ;  Tit.  i.  i ;  Philem.  6.  It  is  almost 
equally  characteristic,  however,  of  the  present 
Epistle  (chap.  i.  2,  3,  8,  ii.  20}.  Elsewhere  it 
occurs  only  m  Hebrews  (chap.  x.  26).  It  means 
more  than  simple  acknowUdgnunt,  It  denotes 
an  intenser,  more  complete  and  intuitive  know- 
ledge than  is  expressed  by  the  simple  noun.  At 
times  it  gives  the  idea  of  the  intimate  recognition 
which  love  takes  of  its  object.  *  It  is  bringing 
me,' says  Culverwell,  'better  acquainted  with  a 
thing  I  knew  before ;  a  more  exact  viewing  of  an 
object  that  I  saw  before  afar  off'  (see  Trench,  sub 
voce).  This  intimate  *  knowledge  *  is  also  defined 
as  the  knowledge  not  only  of  God,  but  of  yesus 
our  Lord;  because,  as  Calvin  suggests,  it  is  only 
by  knowing  the  latter  that  we  can  rightly  know 
the  former ;  cf.  John  xvii.  3.  The  phrase  *  Jesus 
our  Lord  *  occurs  only  here  and  in  Rom.  iv.  24. 
This  spiritual  knowledge,  therefore,  which  brings 
us  into  loving  acquaintance  with  God  Himself 
through  Jesus  our  Lord  is  exhibited  as  the  secret 
of  grace  and  peace,  and  is  At  once  opposed  here, 
at  the  outset  of  the  Epistle,  to  that  unspiritual, 
pretentious  teaching  which  seems  to  have  given 
Itself  out  as  the  perfect  knowledge  within  the 
circles  addressed  by  Peter.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Apostle  of  the  Circumcision  had  now  to  cope  with 
the  same  boastful,  vapid,  and  unpractical  specula- 
tions which  Paul  contends  with  in  his  Epistles  tc 
the  Colossians  and  Timothy. 
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CHAPTER  I.     3-1 1. 

Growth  in  Spiritual  CItaracter  recommended  on  the  ground  of  the  Endowment 
of  Grace^  and  as  the  Security  against  Falling, 

3  A  CCORDING  as'  his  *  divine  power  hath  given  unto  us'  ''tS*xxvi?' 
-^LJL    all  things  that  pertain  unto  life  and  *  godliness,  through  ^ch.'hi^xr/ 
the  ^knowledge  of  him  that  hath  ''called  us*  to  glory  and    fTfJ!hi!V: 

4  'virtue.*     Whereby  are  given  unto*  us  exceeding  great  and    m^",*""^' 
-^precious  ''promises,*  that  by  these  you  might  be'  ^  partakers  ^ sS^refsTat 
of  the  divine  nature,  having  *  escaped  the  *  corruption  that  is  ^s^e  refs.  at 

5  in  the  world  through"  Must     And  besides  this,' giving "*  alU v«!'i !;  *^ 
•" diligence,   *add   to  your  faith  ''virtue;"    and   to*«  virtue, /sJ^*rcA^S 

6  ^knowledge ;    and    to    knowledge,    ^temperance;**    and    to  .^ch.*Si.\3?' 

7  temperance,  ''patience;**   and  to  patience,"  'godliness;  and  ?ai.^i7i8fiSi 
to  "  godliness,  '  brotherly  kindness  ;  "  and  to  brotherly  kind-    Rom/vUL^: 

8  ness,  "charity."     For  if  these  things  ^'be  in  you,  and  "'abound,    5o;GaL^.*£ 
they  ■'make  you  that  ye  shall  neither  be  ^barren  nor  '  unfruit-  <SeereirJat 

9  ful"  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     But**  he  *»Roro*i'n!8. 
that  lacketh  these  things  is  blind,  and  cannot  see  afar  off,**  and    et<^ 
hath   forgotten   that   he   was   *  purged**    from  his  *old  sins.    »cor.»i.io; 

^  Gal.  iiu  5  t 

10  Wherefore   the   rather,   brethren,   give     diligence"    to    make    £i"'9» 
your  '^ calling:  and  'election  ^sure;  for  if  ye  do  these  thingrs,    w-3-... 

**  "'.  *>'<#!  Pet.  III.  7. 

1 1  ye  shall  never  ^  fall.'*    For  so  an  *  entrance  shall  be  *  ministered  ?  Actsxxiv.as; 

''  Gal.  V.  23. 

unto  you  *  abundantly  **  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  ''R";„^'ji;*'' 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  ^-  3;^^»  ^"*-. 

a  Cor.  X.  6,  vi.  4,  xii.  xa  ;  Col.  i.  11 ;,  x  Thes.  \.y,  a  Thes.  L  4,  iii.  5 ;  x  Hm.  vi.  zx  ;  •  Tim.  iii  xc ;  Tit.  ii.  a ;  Heb.  x.  36^ 
xii.  X  ;  Jas.  i.  ;i|.  4,  v.  xi ;  Rev.  i.  9,  iL  a,  3.  19.  iii.^  10,  xiiL  xo,  xiv.  la.         x  See  refs.  at  ver.  3.  /  Kom.  xii.  10 ;  1  llica. 

iv.  9;  Heb.  xiiL  x  ;  1  Pet.  i.  aa.  »<x  Cor.  xiii.  i,  a,  3,  8,  13,  etc.  v  Acts  iii.  6,  iv.  37,  xxviii.  7.  wKom.  v.  90, 

vi.  r  ;  a  Cor.  iv.  xs  ;  Phil.  iv.  17.  etc.  jrMat.  xxiv.  45,  47,  xxv.  ai,  aj  ;  Lu.  xii.  14,  42,  44 ;  Acts  vi.  3,  vii.  xc,  37,  35,  xvii. 
xs  ;  Rom.  V.  19 ;  Tit.  i.  5 ;  Heb.  ii.  7,  v.  x,  vii.  a8,  viii.  3 ;  Jas.  iii.  6,  iv.  4.  y  Mat.  xii.  36,  xx.  3.  6 ;  x  Tim.  v.  X3 ; 

Tit.  i.  la  :  Jas.  ii.  ao.  z  Mat.  xiii.  aa ;  Mk.  iv.  19 ;  x  Cor.  xiv.  14  ;  Eph.  v.  ix  ;  Tic  iii.  14  ;  a  Pet.  i.  8  ;  Jade  xa. 

a  Mk.  i.  44  ;  Lu.  ii.  aa,  v.  14  :  J[o.  ii.  6,  iii.  as ;  Heb.  i*  3.  ..  ^  Mat.  xi.  ax  ;  Mk.  xv.  44  ;  Lu.  x  13  :  a  Cor.  xiL  zo ; 

Heb.  i.  X  :  Jude  4.  ^  c  Gal.  ii   xo ;  Eph.  iv.  3  ;  x  Thes.  ii.  X7  ;  a  Tim.  ii.  X5,  etc  d  Rom.  xi.  39 :  i  Cor.  i.  96, 

vii.  90 ;  Eph.  i.  18,  iv.  z,  4 ;  Phi],  iii.  14 ;  a  Fhes.  i.  xz  :  a  Tim.  L  9  ;  Heb  ^  iii.  z.  g  Acts  ix.^  15  ;  Rom.  ix.  zi,  xi.  5, 

7,  a8  :  X  Tnes  i.  4.  y^Rom.  xi.  ao  ;  Eph.  i.  x8 ;  Phil.  iii.  14 ;  Heb.  iii.  z.  f^  Rom.  xi.  iz  ;  Jas.  ii.  to,  iii.  za. 

A  Acts  xiii.  34 ;  z  Thes.  i.  9,  ii.  z  ;  Heb.  x.  Z9.  «  See  re£t.  at  ver.  5.  k  Col.  iii.  z6 ;  z  Tim.  vi.  Z7 :  Tit.  iii  6. 

^  rather^  Seeing  that,  cts  in  /?.  V.  *  or^  hath  gifted  us  with 

*  rathtr^  that  called  us 

*  through  glory  and  virtue,  or^  by  his  own  glory  and  virtue 

*  rather^  he  has  given  •  or^  the  precious  and.  very  great  promises 
'  rather^  become  ®  literally^  in 

*  rather^  And  for  this  very  cause  then,  or^  as  the  R.  V.  gives  it^  Yea,  and  for 
this  very  cause  ^°  applying  on  your  part,  ^r,  applying  besides 

**  rather,  furnish  in  your  faith  virtue  ^*  in  the 

"  in  the  knowledge,  self-control         **  in  the  self-control,  patient  endurance 
^*  in  the  patient  endurance  **  or,  brouieny-iovc 

^^  or,  in  the  brotherly-love,  love 

^*  literally.  These  things  subsisting  in  you,  and  multiplying,  make  you  neither 
idle  nor  yet  unfruitful  in  relation  to  ^*  For 

2^  short-sighted,  or,  as  the  R,  V.  puts  it,  seeing  only  what  is  near 
^*  having  forgotten  the  cleansing 

**  Wherefore,  brethren,  give  the  more  diligence  *'  stumble 

*♦  rather,  for  thus  shall  be  richly  furnished  you  the  entrance 
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The  writer  starts  at  once,  and  in  a  somewhat 
abrupt  and  nervous  fashion,  with  the  great  theme 
of  advance  in  the  spiritual  life.  He  regards  this 
as  essential.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  it  can 
be  made  good  only  from  the  standpoint  of  faith. 
He  exhibits  in  detail  the  process  of  such  an  ad- 
vance, and  urges  it  by  considerations  drawn  both 
from  the  advantage  which  it  carries  with  it  and 
the  peril  and  loss  involved  in  its  neglect.  We 
can  the  l)etter  understand  why  he  should  insist 
with  such  rugged  force  upon  the  necessity  of  a 
constant  increase  in  gracious  attainment,  and  that 
specially  in  relation  to  the  knowledge  ox  God,  if 
we  are  right  in  supposing  that  he  had  in  view  a 
spurious  kind  of  knowledge,  or  gnosis,  which  de- 
veloped in  the  next  century  into  the  heresy  of  the 
so-called  Gnosius  or  '  knowing  ones.*  For  that 
party  pretended  to  reach  a  religious  height  from 
which  they  looked  down  in  proud  pity  upon  the 
ordinary  life  of  faith  and  the  ordmary  require- 
ments of  a  growth  in  grace.  Peter  uses  words  as 
lofty  as  the  loftiest  language  of  that  party.  He 
speaks  of  the  destiny  of  the  Christian  as  nothing 
short  of  participation  in  the  Divine  nature.  He 
describes  in  the  strongest  terms  the  grandeur  and 
affluence  of  the  gifts  conferred  by  Christ.  But  he 
makes  both  the  magnitude  and  the  intention  of 
these  gracious  endowments  the  ground  of  his  ex- 
hortation to  aim  at  spiritual  advance,  and  the 
reason  why  believers  should  practise  all  diligence. 
Though  the  style  seems  involved  and  the  grammar 
irregular,  the  paragraph  is  distinguished  by  the 
rich  elevation  of  its  style,  its  digniSed  march,  and 
the  orderly  progress  of  its  argument. 

Ver.  3.  Seeing  that  his  divine  power  has 
gifted  ns.  This  verse  and  the  next  are  attached 
by  the  A.  V.  immediately  to  what  precedes.  They 
are  thus  made  part  of  the  opening  benediction. 
This  was  once  almost  the  accept^  connection. 
It  was  retained  by  the  great  critic  Lachmann,  and 
it  appears  to  be  favoured  by  the  punctuation  which 
is  adopted  in  the  most  recent  critical  edition  of 
the  original,  namely,  that  by  Westcott  and  Hort. 
Alford,  too,  holds  that  the  connection  with  the 
former  verse  should  not  be  broken,  as  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  writer  of  this  Epistle  'to  dilate 
further  when  the  sense  seems  to  have  come  to  a 
close.'  There  is  much,  nevertheless,  against  this. 
The  inscriptions  of  the  Epistles  are  short,  com- 
pact, and  self-contained.  That  of  the  former 
Epistle  of  Peter  is  decidedly  so.  In  a  few  of  the 
Epistles  (Hebrews,  James,  I  John,  3  John)  there 
is  no  introductory  greeting,  or  at  least  no  benedic- 
tion. Where  there  is  such,  it  closes  the  inscrip- 
tion. Even  in  the  case  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  which  might  seem  to  be  an  exception 
to  the  general  form,  the  longer  inscription  is  con- 
cluded by  a  doxology.  This  being  the  general 
model  of  the  inscriptions,  it  is  better  to  connect 
vers.  3  and  4  with  what  follows.  They  thus  lay 
the  deep  foundation  for  the  exhortation,  which 
follows  in  ver.  5.     That  foundation  is  the  liberal 

frant  of  grace  which  believers  have  received  from 
lim  in  whom  they  believe.  The  grant,  too,  is 
described  at  some  length,  as  regards  its  source,  its 
extent,  the  means  of  its  attainment,  the  object 
with  which  it  is  bestowed.  So  Bengel  conceives 
that  in  the  present  paragraph  we  have  the  truth 
which  is  enshrined  in  the  Master's  parable  of  the 
Virgins  (Matt,  xxv.)  expounded  without  the  para- 
bolic form,  the  3d  and  4th  verses  dealing  with 
iYitflamfy  that  is  to  say,  with  that  which  is  simply 


conferred  by  God  without  action  on  our  side,  and 
the  subsequent  verses  dealing  with  the  oil,  that  is 
to  say,  all  that  which  we  ourselves  have  to  contri- 
bute in  order  to  maintain,  extend,  and  utilize  the 
flame.  The  A.  V.,  therefore,  somewhat  misses 
the  point  by  its  *  according  as,*  which  gives  the 
idea  of  a  standard  to  which  our  efforts  are  to  con- 
form. What  is  intendeil  is  neither  this,  nor  a 
mere  explanation  such  as  is  supposed  by  some  {e.g, 
Bengel,  Mason)  on  the  analogy  of  2  Cor.  v.  20, 
but  the  emphatic  statement  of  a  fact,  which  is 
thrown  into  the  strongest  relief  at  the  outset. 
They  had  received  a  great  endowment  of  grace, 
and  this  at  once  made  them  capable  of  acting  out 
the  lofty  pattern  of  character  immediately  depicted, 
and  laid  them  under  obligation  to  do.  Hence  the 
opening  phrase  should  be  rendered  'considering 
that,''  'forasmuch  as,'  or  (with  the  R.  V.)  'seeing 
that.'  The  verb  rendered  'given*  in  the  A  V.  i> 
not  the  ordinary  verb,  but  a  richer  form  which 
may  be  translated  'gift'  or  'grant.*  It  occurs 
only  once  again  in  the  N.  T.,  namely  of  Pilate's 
grant  of  the  body  of  Jesus  to  Joseph  (Mark  xv.  45). 
The  bestowal  of  this  endowment  of  grace  is 
ascribed  to  '  Plis  Divine  power.*  Whose  ?  God's, 
say  some;  Chrises,  say  others;  while  a  third 
party  say  it  is  the  power  of  God  and  Jesus  in  the 
oneness  of  their  nature  and  activity.  On  the 
whole,  the  second  view  (which  is  that  of  Calvin, 
Huther,  etc.)  seems  most  likely.  It  would  be 
somewhat  superfluous  to  describe  the  power  as 
Divine,  if  the  Subject  in  view  were  God  the  Father. 
It  is  not  superfluous,  if  the  Subject  in  view  is  that 
'Jesus  our  Lord '  who  was  '  crucified  in  weakness ' 
but  also  *  raised  in  power,'  and  who  puts  forth  the 
'power  of  His  resurrection'  (Phil.  iii.  10)  in  the 
imparting  of  all  needful  gifts  to  His  servants. 
This  epithet  'Divine,'  indeed,  occurs  only  twice 
again  in  the  N.  T.,  namely  in  ver.  4  and  in  Act.> 
xvii,  29.  The  power  of  Christ  which  works  in 
behalf  of  Christians,  secures  for  them  this  wealth 
of  spiritual  privilege  only  because  it  is  a  power  of 
a  Divine  order. — with  all  things  pertaining  to 
life  and  godUneas.  The  sense  might  perhaps  l>e 
more  adequately  given  thus — 'with  all  things,  to 
wit  all  those  pertaining  to  life  and  godliness.' 
The  grant  is  represented  as  a  universal  one,  so  far 
as  these  particular  objects  are  concerned.  By 
'life  and  godliness'  we  are  not  to  understand 
man's  temporal  interest  on  the  one  hand  and  his 
spiritual  interest  on  the  other.  Both  terms  refer 
to  the  latter  interest.  As  the  subjoined  statement 
shows,  *  life  *  has  here  the  wide  sense  of  life  truly 
so  called,  the  eternal  life  which  Christ  (John  xvii.  3) 
identifies  with  the  knowledge  of  the  only  true  God 
and  Him  whom  He  sent.  The  term  for  'godli- 
ness '  is  one  in  which  the  original  idea  is  that  of 
reverence,  or  the  fear  of  God.  It  is  of  somewhat 
peculiar  usage  in  the  N.  T.,  being  found  nowhere 
but  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (i  Tim.  ii.  2,  iii.  16, 
iv.  7,  8,  etc.),  and  on  the  lips  of  Peter  (Acts  iii.  12; 
2  Pet.  i.  3,  6,  7,  iii.  ii).  It  has  a  distinctively 
Old  Testament  tone.  The  two  words,  therefore, 
express  two  distinct  things,  the  former  denoting 
the  new,  inward  condition  of  the  believer,  the 
latter  the  attitude  toward  God  which  corresponds 
¥rith  that  condition.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however, 
that  what  Peter  describes  believers  to  be  gifted 
with  is  not  the  life  and  godliness  themselves,  but 
all  things  pertaining  to  these.  The  new  *  life  * 
itself  is  also  a  Divine  gift.  But  that  '  life  *  admits 
of  being  regarded  ander  the  aspect  of  a  thing 
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appropriated  and  used  by  the  recipient  of  it,  as 
well  as  a  thing  communicated  by  grace.  It  is  with 
the  latter  that  Peter  deals  at  present.  Taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  gift  of  life  is  there,  he  will  have  it 
understood  that  this  is  not  to  lie  dormant,  because 
the  Divine  power  of  Christ  has  furnished  with  the 
new  life  itself  also  all  that  is  serviceable  to  our 
living  it  out  for  ourselves,  and  giving  effect  to  it 
in  a  type  of  conduct  ruled  by  the  fear  of  GoJ. — 
through  the  knowledge  of  him  who  called  ns 
through  glory  and  Tirtne.  The  same  intense 
term  for  *  knowledge  *  is  used  here  as  in  ver.  2. 
The  calling  is  given  as  belonging  entirely  to  the 
past  (* called,'  not  'hath  called  '),  the  first  definite 
introduction  into  Christ's  kingdom  being  in  view. 
The  Person  who  *  called  us  *  is  in  all  probability 
Gati;  although  some  (^.^.  Schott)  take  CAn'sf  to  be 
intended  in  the  present  instance,  holding  that  at 
least  occasionally,  as  in  Kom.  L  6,  the  usual 
N.  T.  practice  of  ascribing  the  '  call '  to  God  the 
Father  is  departed  from.  The  A.  V.  is  entirely 
in  error  in  rendering  the  last  clause  *  /o  glory  and 
virtue.*  In  this  it  has  followed  the  *  unto'  of  the 
Genevan  ;  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Rhemish 
rightly  give  *by.'  Otherwise  the  reading  varies 
between  two  forms  which  have  much  the  same 
sense,  viz.  *  through  ^lory  and  virtue,*  and  *by 
his  own  glory  and  virtue.*  By  the  'glory*  we 
may  understand  the  sum  of  God's  revealed 
perfections.  As  to  the  term  'virtue,*  see  on 
I  Pet.  ii.  9,  where  it  is  used  to  express  the 
eACcllencies  of  God.  It  occurs  again  in  ver.  5 
of  this  chapter,  and  in  the  N.  T.  its  use  is  con- 
fined to  the  writings  of  Peter,  with  the  single 
Pauline  exception  of  Phil.  iv.  8.  In  the  Classics 
it  denotes  excellence,  whether  physical  or  mental. 
In  the  Greek  Version  of  the  O.  T.  it  represents 
the  Hebrew  term  for  the  majesty  (Hab.  iii.  3 ; 
Zech.  vi.  13,  etc.)  and  the  praise  (Isa,  xlii.  8)  of 
God.  Here  the  combined  terms  appear  to 
describe  the  Divine  perfections  boih  as  revealed 
and  as  efficient.  What  is  meant,  therefore,  is  that 
this  grant  of  '  all  things  serviceable  for  life  and 
godliness,'  which  Christ's  Divine  power  has 
secured  for  us,  becomes  actually  ours  only  as  we 
know  the  God  whom  Christ  has  declared,  and 
who  called  us  out  of  darkness  by  revealing  His 
own  gracious  perfections  and  making  them  efficient 
in  our  case.  There  is  a  measure  of  resemblance 
to  I  Pet.  i.  21,  where  it  is  said  to  be  by  Christ 
that  we  believe  in  God. 

Ver.  4.  Whereby  he  has  gifted  ub.  The 
verb  is  to  be  put  thus,  as  already  in  ver.  3,  rather 
than  in  the  passive  form,  *  are  given,'  as  the  A.  V. 
renders  it.  The  *  whereby '  may  refer  either  to 
the  '  all  things '  or  to  the  'glory  and  virtue,*  more 
probably  to  the  latter.  The  Person  said  here  to 
•gift  us'  is,  according  to  some,  the  CAw/ whose 
Divine  power  has  been  already  described  z&  gifting; 
according  to  others  (and  this  is  on  the  whole  more 
likely),  it  is  the  God  who  'called  us.' — with 
the  precious  and  exceedingly  great  promises. 
What  are  we  to  understand  by  these  ?  Some  say 
the  promises  recorded  in  the  O.  T.  Others  say 
the  promises  uttered  by  Christ  Himself,  or  more 
generally  those  promises  about  His  Second  Advent 
and  the  end  of  the  world  which  are  given  in  the 
N.  T.,  and  to  which  also  reference  is  supposed  to 
be  made  in  chap.  iii.  13.  The  term  'promise,' 
however,  means  at  times  not  the  verbal  promise 
itself,  but  its  fulfilment  (comp.  Luke  xxiv.  49  ; 
Heb.  ix.   15,  x.  36,  xi.   13,  39).     This  sense  is 


supported  here,  too,  by  the  particular  word  used 
(occurring  only  once  again  m  the  whole  N.  T., 
viz.  in  chnp.  iii.  13),  which  differs  firom  the 
ordinary  term  in  being  of  a  more  concrete  form. 
The  •  promises  *  in  view,  therefore,  may  be 
especially  the  two  all  inclusive  fulfilments  of  God's 
engagements,  namely,  the  Advent  of  Messiah 
(comp.  Luke  i.  67-75),  *"^  ^^^  gift  of  the  Spirit 
(which  is  descril)ed  as  *  the  promise  of  the  Father,* 
Acts  i.  4).  And  these  are  defined  as  '  exceeding 
great  and  precious,'  or  rather,  in  accordance  with 
what  is  on  the  whole  the  better  supported  read- 
ing, as  '  precious  and  exceeding  (or  very)  great' 
These  two  epithets  combined  exhibit  the  objects 
as  at  once  indisputably  real,  and  of  the  highest 
possible  magnitude.  The  '  precious '  (an  epithet 
which  meets  us  in  more  than  one  form  also  in  the 
First  Epistle,  i.  7,  19,  ii.  7)  seems  here  to  point 
to  the  fact  that  these  '  promises  '  are  more  than 
pleasing  words,  and  have  been  found  indeed  to  be 
things  tangible  and  of  the  most  substantial  worth. 
The  clause  as  a  whole,  therefore,  bears  that  by 
means  of  those  same  revealed  and  efficient  jierfec- 
tions  by  which  He  called  us,  God  has  put  us  in 
actual  possession  of  those  incalculable  bestowals 
of  grace  which  are  identified  with  the  Coming  of 
Christ  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.— in  order  Uiat 
through  these  ye  might  become  partaken  of 
the  divine  nature.  Some  take  the  '  through 
these  *  to  refer  to  the  *  all  things  pertaining  to  life 
and  godliness ; '  others  connect  it  immediately 
with  the  '  glory  and  virtue.'  It  is  most  naturally 
referred,  however,  to  the  immediately  preceding 
'promises.'  The  sentence,  therefore,  states  the 
object  which  God  has  had  in  view  in  gifting  us 
with  the  endowments  of  grace  which  are  bound 
up  with  the  Coming  of  the  promised  Christ,  and 
the  outpouring  of  the  promised  Spirit.  His 
object  was  that  through  these  (for  only  through 
these  was  it  possible)  the  servants  of  the  flesh 
might  have  a  new  life  and  a  new  destiny.  The 
verb  is  so  put  ('  might  become,*  rather  than  either 
'might  be^^  as  in  A.  V.,  or  *»wy  become,*  as  in 
R.  V.)  as  to  imply  that  the  participation  in  view 
is  not  a  thing  merely  of  the  luture,  but  realized  so 
far  in  the  present.  The  expression  given  to  the 
life  and  destiny  themselves  is  as  singular  as  it  is 
profound — '  partakers  of  the  (or  perhaps  a)  Divine 
nature.'  This  phrase  '  Divine  nature'  is  peculiar 
to  the  present  passage.  It  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  synonym  for  'justification,'  'regenera- 
tion,* or  the  '  mystical  union.'  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  quite  the  same  as  the  phrase  '  the  beinf 
of  God.'  As  the  phrase  the  'nature  of  beasts 
(comp.  Jas.  iii.  7)  denotes  the  sum  of  all  the 
qualities  characteristic  of  the  brute  creation, 
strength,  fierceness,  etc  ;  and  the  phrase  *  huipr»» 
nature '  denotes  the  sum  of  the  oualities  distinclirr 
of  man,  so  the  'Divine  nature  denotes  the  11  or 
of  the  qualities,  holiness,  etc.,  which  belong  to 
God.  What  is  meant,  therefore,  is  a  Divine 
order  of  moral  nature,  an  inward  life  of  a  God- 
like constitution,  participation  ki  qualities  which 
are  in  God,  and  which  may  be  in  us  so  far  as  His 
Spirit  is  in  us.  Not  that  the  believer  is  diified,  as 
some  of  the  Fathers  ventured  to  say  and  Mystics 
have  at  times  vainly  dreamed,  nor  that  there  is 
any  essential  identity  between  the  human  nature 
and  the  Divine ;  but  that  God,  who  created  us  at 
first  in  His  own  image,  designs  through  the 
incarnation  of  His  Son  to  make  us  like  Himself, 
as  children  may  be  like  a  father,  putting  on  us 
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'the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness'  (Eph.  iv.  24; 
comp.  also  fohn  i.  1 2). —having  eecaped  the 
corruption  that  is  in  the  world  in  lust.  Luther, 
with  some  others,  translates  this  '  if  ye  escape,'  as 
if  it  expressed  a  condition  on  which  participation 
in  the  Divine  nature  depended.  It  rather  states, 
however,  simply  the  other  side  of  the  Divine 
intention,  and  might  be  rendered  'escaping,'  or, 

*  when  ye  escape.*  The  verb  translated  'escaped* 
occurs  only  here  and  in  chap.  ii.  18,  20.  It 
implies  a  complete  rescue,  and  *  this  is  mentioned,' 
as  Bengel  justly  observes,  '  not  so  much  as  a  duty 
towards,  but  as  a  blessing  from,  Go<l,  which 
accompanies  our  communion  with  Him.*  The 
term  'corruption,'  or  'destruction,*  is  one  which 
occurs  twice  a^^ain  in  this  Epistle  (chap.  ii.  12,  19 ; 
for  the  idea  comp.  also  1  Pet.  i.  4,  18,  23,  iii.  4). 
Outside  this  Epistle  it  is  used  only  by  Paul 
(Rom.  viii.  21  ;  I  Cor.  xv.  45,  50 ;  Gal.  vi.  8 ; 
Col.  ii.  22).  It  denotes  the  destroying,  blighting 
principle  of  sin;  which  also  is  said  to  have  the 
'  world '  for  its  seat  or  sphere  of  operation,  and 

*  lust  *  (on  which  see  on  i  Pet.  i.  14)  for  the 
element  in  which  it  moves,  or  perhaps,  as  the 
R.  V.  prefers,  the  instrument  by  which  it  works. 
Bengel  notices  the  contrast  between  the  escape 
and  the  partakings  and  between  the  corniption  in 
the  7vorldin  lust  and  the  Divine  nature. 

Ver.  5.  And  for  this  very  cause  then.  The 
A.  V.  erroneously  renders  'and  beside  this.* 
The  formula  does  not  introduce  something  which 
is  to  be  added  to  the  former  statement,  but  makes 
the  former  statement  the  ground  for  what  is  next 
to  be  said.  The  R.  V.  renders  it  well  by  '  yea, 
and  for  this  very  cause.' — applying  on  your  side* 
all  diligence.  The  idea  of  '  diligence  *  is  con- 
veyed by  the  term  which  means  also  'zeal,'  and 
is  rendered  'earnest  care'  in  2  Cor.  viii.  16. 
The  verb,  which  is  inadequately  represented  by 
the  'giving 'of  the  A.  V.,  is  a  rare  compound 
form,  ot  which  this  is  the  only  New  Testament 
instance.  It  is  taken  by  some  to  mean  '  edging 
in,*  or  'bringing  in  modestly'  (Bengel)  ;  by 
others,  '  bringing  in  on  the  other  hand '  (Wies- 
inger,  etc. ).  The  idea,  however,  seems  to  be  that 
of  'contributing  on   your  side'   (Huther,  etc.), 

*  contributing  what  might  seem  to  be  superseded  * 
(Hotmann),  or  'applying  besides'  (Scott).  In 
the  Classics  it  expresses  the  bringing  in  of  some- 
thing  new  or  additional^  as  e.g,  the  introduction 
of  a  new  bill  to  amend  an  old  law.  Here  it 
introduces  what  the  readers  have  to  do  on  their 
side,  in  response  to,  and  in  virtue  of,  that  which 
Christ  has  done  on  His  side.  The  fact  that 
Christ's  Divine  power  had  so  richly  endowed 
them,  and  that  God  had  privil^ed  them  to  see 
the  accomplished  realities  which  had  t>een  the 
subjects  of  His  promises,  was  not  to  be  made  an 
argument  for  anything  else  than  strenuous  effort 
on  their  part.  It  was  to  be  the  reason  and  motive 
for  applying  themselves  with  sedulous  care  to 
aims  and  exertions  which  the  Divine  gift  might 
seem  to  have  rendered  unnecessary.  'Rest  not 
satisfied,  then,  with  a  mere  negative  exertion,  or 
with  any  low,  fragmentary  measure  of  accomplish- 
ment, but,  co-operating  to  the  full  extent  of  ti)c 
Divine  purpose,  go  on  unto  perfection '  (Lillie). 
"-furnish  in  your  faith  virtue.  The  A.  V.  is 
entirely  at  fault  with  its  rendering,  '  add  to  your 
faith  virtue,*  in  whi^;h  also  it  unhappily  followed 
Beza,  and  forsook  the  earlier  English  Versions. 


Wycliffe  and  the  Rhemish  give  *  minister  ye  in 
your  faith,  virtue  ; '  Tyndale  and  Cranmer,  *  ir 
your  faith  minister  viriue;*  the  Genevan,  how- 
ever, has  'join  moreover  virtue  with  your  faith.* 
The  verb  itself  is  a  compound  form  of  the  one 
rendered  '  give  *  by  the  A.  V.  in  I  Pet.  iv.  1 1  ; 
which  see.  The  sense  is  that  of  sup  flying  or 
furnishing  besides.  It  occurs  again  in  ver.  1 1, 
and  in  2  Cor.  ix.  10 ;  Gal.  iii.  5  ;  Col.  ii.  19. 
In  the  New  Testament  it  has  lost  the  technical 
sense  of  the  simple  verb,  namely,  that  of  bearing 
the  expense  of  a  chorus  for  the  dramatic  exhibi- 
tions, and  is  used  in  the  sense  of  furnishing 
generally,  not  in  the  special  sense  of  discharging 
office.  In  harmony  with  its  original  idea  ct 
performing  an  act  of  munificence,  it  is  usually 
applied  to  what  God  furnishes.  Here  it  is 
applied  to  what  man  has  himself  to  furnish  in 
order  to  make  his  life  correspond,  in  the  free 
development  of  the  spiritual  character,  to  the 
liberal  endowment  of  Divine  grace.  Followed 
here,  too,  by  the  preposition  'in,'  it  expresses 
something  different  from  the  mere  addition  of  one 
thing  to  another.  It  represents  this  development 
of  the  spiritual  character  to  which  the  gift  of  grace 
pledges  the  believer  as  an  internal  process,  an 
mcrease  by  growth,  not  by  external  junction  or 
attachment,  each  new  grace  springing  cut  of, 
attempting  and  perfecting,  the  other.  The  life 
itself  is  exhibited  as  a  unity ;  all  its  elements  and 
possibilities  being  already  contained  in  faith.  It 
is  a  unity,  however,  intended  to  grow  up  out  of 
this  root  of  faith,  and  unfold  itself  into  ail  the 
sevenfold  breadth  of  the  varied  excellencies  of 
the  Christian  character.  The  '  I'aith '  itself, 
therefore,  is  taken  as  already  existent.  They  arc- 
not  charged  to  supply  it.  But  having  it,  they  arc 
charged  to  furnish  along  with  it,  and  as  its  proper 
issue,  seven  personal  graces.  The  several  ele- 
ments in  the  ideal  spiritual  character  are  given 
in  pairs,  as  if  each  lay  already  implicit  in  its 
immediate  predecessor,  and  belonged  to  its  life 
and  genius.  The  first  thing  thus  enjoined  is 
'  virtue,' — a  word  very  sparingly  used  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  the  same  term  as  is  applied  to 
God  in  ver.  3.  It  occurs  also  in  I  Pet.  ii.  9 
(which  see),  and  outside  the  Epistles  of  Peter  it  is 
found  only  once,  viz.  Phil.  iv.  18.  Here  it  can 
scarcely  have  the  sense  of  our  English  word 
*  virtue,'  or  moral  excellence,  which  would  take 
from  the  precision  of  the  statement,  and  reduce  it 
to  the  vague  advice  to  add  to  virtue  so  many  other 
virtues.  As  in  ver.  3  it  expressed  not  mere 
excellence  of  character  in  itself,  but  the  efficiency 
of  such  excellence,  so  here  it  conveys  the  definite 
idea  of  mighty  energy y  or  moral  courage— vthviX 
Bengel  aptly  terms  *a  strenuous  tone  and  vigour 
of  mind.'  This  is  to  be  furnished  in  and  with  our 
faith,  or  in  the  exercise  of  our  faith ;  so  that  our 
faith  shall  not  be  an  uncertain,  feeble,  and 
timorous  thing,  but  a  manl/  and  powerful  thing 
with  a  touch  of  heroism  in  it.  —  and  in  the 
virtue  Imowledge.  The  simple  term  for  *  know- 
ledge' is  used  here,  not  the  intense,  compound 
form  used  in  vers.  2,  3,  and  again  at  ver.  8.  It 
is  the  same  word  as  is  used  in  i  Pet.  iii.  7,  and 
means  here,  as  there,  not  the  knowledge  of 
doctrine,  but  the  knowledge  which  consists  in  the 
recognition  of  what  is  dutiful  and  appropriate  in 
conduct.  This  practical  knowledge  is  to  accom- 
pany the  exercise  of  the  *  virtue,*  or  moral  heroism 
of  faith,  lest  it  run  into  unregulated  zeal,  ina)n- 
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sidernte  obstinacy,  or  presumptuous  daring. 
Peter's  recollections  of  his  own  bold  protestations, 
and  of  the  hardy  venturesomeness  which  failed 
him  so  sadly  at  the  pinch  in  the  *  hig:h  priest's 
palace*  (Matt.  xxvL  58,  69-75),  would  Rjvc  a 
special  pun^rency  to  this  article  in  his  counsels. 
This  faculty  of  *  understanding  what  the  will  of 
the  Lord  is'  {Eph.  v.  17),  which  is  necessary  to 
qualify  and  soften  the  *  virtue,'  has  also  its  own 
roots  in  the  same.  '  An  evangelical  fortitude  is 
favourable  to  the  enlargement  of  evangelical 
knowledge  ;  which,  in  its  turn,  is  essential  to  the 
regulation  and  safe  exercise  of  fortitude'  (Lillie). 
So  it  forms  an  essential  step  in  the  progress 
towards  that  full  '  knowledjie  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ '  which  is  represented  in  vcr.  8  as  the  goal 
of  all. 

Ver.  6.  And  in  the  knowledge  self-control. 
This  is  the  grace  which  appears  also  as  the 
'temperance*  of  which  Paul  reasoned  before 
Felix  (Acts  xxiv.  25),  and  as  the  last  thing 
noticed  in  Paul's  enumeration  of  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  (Gal.  v.  23).  The  noun  occurs  onlv  in  these 
three  cases.  It  denotes  'temperance  in  the 
largest  sense  of  self-government  in  all  things. 
This  virtue  of  self-control  is  so  related  to  'know- 
ledge,* that  the  one  should  not  be  in  exercise  apart 
from  the  other.  Extravagance  is  the  child  of 
ignorance.  A  right  estimate  of  oneself  and 
mastery  over  oneself  should  be  fostered  by  the 
knowledge  which  consists  in  the  practical  recog- 
nition ot  duty  ;  and  this  latter  should  be  helped 
by  the  former.— and  in  the  self-control  patient 
endurance.      The     grace    which    is    rendered 

*  patience  *  both  in  the  A.  V.  and  in  the  R.  V. 
is  of  a  stronger  and  more  positive  character  than 
the  familiar  English  term,  and  might  be  more 
filly  translated  patient  (or,  persevering)  endurance. 
It  is  a  quality  never  ascribed  to  God  Himself. 
Where  He  is  spoken  of  as  the  *  God  of  patience,' 
it  is  in  the  sense  of  the  Giver  of  patience  to  others 
(Rom.  XV.  5).  In  the  New  Testament  it  seems 
always  to  carry  with  it  the  idea  of  manliness, 
expressing  not  the  mere  l)earing  of  trials,  but  the 
courageous,  persevering  endurance  of  them — *  the 
brave  patience  with  which  the  Christian  contends 
against  the  various  hindrances,  persecutions,  and 
temptations  that  befall  him  in  his  conflict  with 
the  inward  and  outward  world  *  (see  Ellicott  on 
I  Thess.  i.  3).  So,  while  the  A.  V.  generally  renders 
it  *  patience,*  it  grasps  at  times  the  larger  sense, 
translating  it,  ^.f-.,  by  *  enduring  *  in  2  Cor.  i.  6, 
by  *  patient  waiting  *  in  2  Thess.  iii.  5,  and  by 

*  patient  continuance  *  in  Rom.  ii.  7.  It  occupies 
a  great  place  in  the  New  Testament.  Christ 
Himself  gives  it  as  the  grace  in  which  the  soul 
itself  is  to  be  won  (Luke  xxi.  19).  James  (chap, 
i.  3,  4)  spe.nks  of  it  as  the  grace  which,  when  it  is 
allowed  its  perfect  work,  makes  believers  them- 
selves perfect.  It  is  specially  frequent  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse ;  in  which 
latter  it  appears  and  reappears  at  marked  turning- 
points  (Rev.  i.  9,  ii.  2,  3,  iii.  10,  xiii.  10,  xiv.  12). 
In  coupling  it  here  wiih  self- control,  Peter  gives 
the  Christian  version  of  the  Stoic  summary  of 
morality.  As  the  latter  amounted  to  *  bear  and 
forbear,*  the  former  says  *  forbear  and  bear.* 
Christian  self-control  is  to  be  practised  in  and 
along  with  the  spirit  of  patient  endurance,  which 
saves  it  from  harshness  and  fitfulness,  confirms  it 
into  constancy,  and  mellows  it  into  tenderness  and 
humility.    Like  the  *  meekness  *  and  *  temperance' 


which  stand  side  by  side  among  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  (Gal.  v.  23),  these  two  arc  sister  graces, 
not  to  be  separated,  but  enriching  each  other. — 
and  in  the  patient  endurance  ^linen.  The 
5ame  term  is  used  for  *  godliness  *  here  as  in  ver.  3  ; 
sec  note  there.  It  is  to  be  furnished  in  our 
practice  of  endurance,  in  order  to  secure  the  latter 
from  hardening  into  a  stoical,  self-centred  sub- 
mission, and  to  make  it  the  purer  constancy 
which  draws  its  inspiration  from  reverent  regard 
for  God  and  things  Divine. 

Ver.  7.  And  in  the  godlineoB  brotherly-loYe. 
See  note  on  i  Pet.  i.  22.     In  the  former  Epistle 
the    grace    of   brotherly-love  has    a    still   more 
prominent  place  assigned  to  it  (i  Pet.   i.  22,  23, 
li.  17,  iii.  18,  iv.  8).     Here  it  is  the  complement 
to  *  godliness,*  keeping  it  in  living  connection  with 
what  is  due  to  our  brethren,  and  saving  our  regard 
for  God  and  His  claims  from  becoming  an  apology 
for  neglecting  His  children  and  their  interests. 
—and  in  the  brotherly-lore  love.     This  is  not  a 
repetition  of  the  exhortation  to  an  intense  degree 
and  unfettered  exercise  of  love  to  the  brethren, 
which  is  given  in  i   Pet.   i.  22.     Our  love,  it  is 
meant,   strongly  as    it    should   beat    within  the 
Christian  household,  ought  not  to  be  confined  to 
that,  but    should   enlarge    itself  into  a  catholic 
interest    in    all    men.      So    Paul     charges    the 
Thessalonians    to    'abound  in  love   toward   the 
brethren,  and  toward  all  men  *  (i  Thess.  iii.  12). 
— This  *  rosary  and  conjugation  of  the  Christian 
virtues,*  as  it  is  called  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  differs 
both  in  its  constituents  and  in  its  arrangement 
from  Paul's  delineation  of  the  spiritual  character 
in  Gal.  v.    22,  23.     The  one  begins  where  the 
^ther  ends.     With  Paul,  love  stands  at  the  head, 
and  naturally  so.     For  Paul  is  drawing  a  picture 
of  what  the  spiritual  character  is  in  contrast  with 
the  *  works  of  the  flesh  *  and  in  our  relations  to 
our  fellow- men.     Hence  he  begins  with  love  as 
the  spring  of  all  other  graces  in  our  intercourse 
with  our  fellows,  and  introduces  faith  in  the  centre 
of  the  list,  and  in  the  aspect  of  faithfulness  in  our 
dealings  with  others.     Here  Peter  is  engaged  with 
the  growth  of  the  spiritual  character,  and  there- 
fore begins  with  fatlh  in  Christ  as  the  foundation 
of  all.     Elsewhere  Paul  varies  the  order,  giving 
love,   e.g.y   the  first    place    in  Rom.  xii.    9-21, 
Phil.  i.  9 ;  and  the  last  place  in  i  Cor.  xiii.  13, 
Col.  iii.    12-14,     II   is  hazardous,  however,   to 
make  more  than  this  of  the  particular  arrange- 
ment adopted  here.     There  is  no  doubt  a  logical 
order  in  tne  list,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  is  laid 
out,  as  is  supposed,  e.g.,  by  Canon  Cook,  so  that 
we    get    first   those    graces  (virtue,   knowledge, 
temperance,  patience)  which  'form  the  Christian 
character  viewed  in  itself,'  and  then  those  which 
'mark  the  follower  of  Christ  (i)  as  a  servant  of 
God,  and  (2)  as  a  member  of  the  brotherhood  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  and  (3)  as  belonging  to  the 
larger  brotherhood   of  all   mankind.'     iiut  it  is 
enough  to  notice  how  these  graces  are  made  to 
blend  into  each  other,  each  being  in  the   other 
*  like  adjoining  colours  of  the  rainbow, — mingled 
with  it,  and  exhibited  along  with  it  *  (Lillie).     It 
is  also  worth  observing  that  all  the  graces  which 
are  presented  together  in  living  union  and  inter- 
dependence here,  are  separately  expounded  with 
more  or  less  fulness  in  the  First  Epistle  ;  of.  i  6, 
13.  14*  IS»  «6,  22,  ii.  II,  21,  iii.  4,  8,  15,  iv.  8. 

Ver.  8.  For  these  things  sutasiBting  for  you 
and  mnltiplying.     The  A.  V.  throws  this  into 
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the  hypothetical  form — *  if  these  thin^/  etc.  The 
writer  rather  speaks  of  the  (p^ces  as  already  in 
the  readers  and  thus  gives  both  jjreater  courtesy 
and  greater  force  to  his  recommendation.  The 
suggestive  courtesy  of  the  statement  appears  also 
in  the  phrase  which  the  A.  V.  renders  '  be  in  you/ 
and  the  R.  V.  *  are  yours,'  but  which  means  rather 
*  subsisting  for  you.  The  word  selected  there  is 
not  the  simple  verb  '  to  be,'  but  another  which 
implies  not  only  existence  but  continuotis  exist- 
ence, and  looks  at  the  possession  of  graces  as 
a  thing  characterizing  the  readers,  not  merely 
now,  but  in  their  original  spiritual  condition. 
It  is  the  phrase  which  is  used,  e.g,^  in  Phil, 
ii.  6  o!  Christ  as  *  bting  in  the  form  of  God  ;  * 
in  Acts  vii.  53,  of  Stephen  '  being  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;*  in  i  Cor.  xiii.  3,  of  *all  my  goods ;*  in 
Matt.  xix.  21,  'sell  all  that  thou  hast.'  In  these 
and  similar  cases,  it  implies  rightful,  settled 
possession,  and  looks  back  from  the  present 
moment  to  the  antecedent  condition  of  the 
subjects.  The  A.  V.  also  misses  the  point  of  the 
other  participle,  the  idea  ot  which  is  not  that  of 
aboundiftgf  but  rather  that  of  increasing  or  multi- 
plying (cf.  Rom.  V.  20,  vi.  I  ;  2  Thess.  i.  3). 
What  is  taken  for  granted,  therefore,  is  not  that 
these  graces  are  in  these  believers  in  profusion,  or 
in  larger  measure  than  in  others,  but  that,  being 
in  them,  they  are  steadily  growing  and  expanding, 
and  exhibiting  all  the  evidence  of  vitality. — make 
yea  not  idle  nor  yet  unfruitful.  The  '  make  * 
is  here  expressed  by  a  term  which  means  to 
establish  or  constitute.  The  two  adjectives  are 
dealt  with  by  the  A.  V.  as  if  they  meant  the  same 
thing.  There  is  a  clear  distinction,  however, 
between  them.  The  latter  means  'unfruitful.' 
The  former,  however,  means  not  'barren*  but 
(as  Cranmer,  Tyndale,  and  the  Genevan  render 
it)  *  idle.'  It  is  applied,  e.g.^  to  the  *  idle  word  * 
(Matt.  xii.  36)  ;  to  the  useless  idlers  in  the  market- 
place (Matt.  XX.  3,  6, — a  parable  which  may 
have  been  in  Peter's  mind  when  he  penned  the 
passage)  ;  to  the  younger  widows  who  are  de- 
scribcil  as  '  idle^  wandering  about  from  house  to 
house  *  (i  Tim.  v.  13).  The  idea,  therefore,  is  that 
where  these  graces  are  one's  permanent  inward 
property,  at  his  command,  and  growing  from 
strength  to  strength  like  things  that  live,  they  put 
him  in  a  position,  or  create  in  him  a  constitution, 
under  which  it  cannot  be  that  he  shall  prove 
himself  either  a  useless  trifler  doing  no  honest 
work,  or  an  unprofitable  servant  effecting  what  is 
of  no  worth  even  when  he  gives  himself  to  action. 
—-unto  the  knowledge  ot  our  Lord  Jesua  Christ. 
The  A  V.  is  again  astray  in  rendering  '  in  the 
knowledge,'  etc.  This  *  knowledge  *  (again  with 
the  intense  sense  of  /w//,  mature  knoivledge^  as  in 
vers.  2,  3)  is  represented  not  as  the  thing  in  which 
they  are  to  be  '  not  idle  nor  yet  unfruitful,'  but  as 
that  with  a  view  to  which  all  else  is  enjoined, — 
the  goal  toward  which  all  else  is  meant  to  carry 
us.  The  sevenfold  symmetry  of  the  spiritual 
character,  and  the  furnishing  forth  of  all  these 
varied  graces  are  recommended  not  as  ends  to 
themselves,  but  as  means  toward  the  higher  end 
of  an  ever  enlarging,  and  at  last  perfect,  know- 
ledge of  Christ  Himself.  The  fact  that  these 
graces  minister  to  so  blessed  a  result  is  one  great 
reason  why  we  should  set  ourselves  to  cultivate 
them  with  *all  diligence.'  They  require  for  their 
cultivation  both  the  Divine  endowment  of  'all 
things    serviceable    to   life  and  godliness,'  and 
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sedulous  application  on  our  side.  But  the  object 
which  is  set  before  us  is  worth  all  the  expenditure, 
both  human  and  Divine.  The  dependence  oi 
knowledge  upon  holiness,  or  of  vision  upon 
purity,  which  is  stated  in  the  most  absolute  form 
in  such  passages  as  Matt.  v.  8,  Heb.  xii.  14,  and 
in  relation  to  practical  obedience  to  God's  will  in 
John  vii.  17,  is  presented  here  in  connection 
specially  with  the  need  of  completeness  in  the 
Christian  character  and  fruitful ness  in  the  Christian 
life.  So,  in  Col.  i.  10,  Paul  speaks  of  being 
^fruitful  in  every  good  work,  and  increasing  in 
the  knowledge  of  God.  * 

Ver.  9.  For  he  who  lacketh  these  things. 
This  is  one  of  two  instances  in  which  the  A.  V. 
strangely  mistranslates  the  Greek  causal  particle 
•for' as 'but.'  The  other  is  1  Pet,  iv.  15.  In 
Rom.  v.  7  it  erroneously  renders  the  same  causal 
particle  by  'yet.'  In  the  present  case  it  has  followed 
Wycliflfe,  Tyndale,  and  Cranmer,  who  all  have 
'but,'  rather  than  the  Genevan  and  Rhemish, 
which  give  'for.'  It  thus  entirely  misconceives 
Peter's  meaning.  He  'w  not  simply  setting  one 
thing  over  agamst  another,  but  is  adducing  a 
second  reason  for  the  course  which  he  recom- 
mends. The  reasoning  may  be  understood  in 
more  than  one  way.  It  may  be  taken  broadly 
thus — these  graces  are  to  be  cultivated  ;  for^  if  we 
have  them  not,  we  become  blind,  and  '  sink  back 
into  a  want  of  power  to  perceive  even  the 
elementary  truths  of  the  kingdom  of  God ' 
(Plumptre).  Or  it  may  be  put  thus,  in  immediate 
relation  to  the  nearest  idea, — these  graces  are  to 
be  cultivated ;  for,  wanting  them,  we  want  the 
capacity  for  this  perfect  *  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ'  A  different  expre>sion  also  is  given 
now  to  the  idea  of  possession.  Instead  of  saying, 
as  before,  'he  for  whom  these  things  do  not 
subsist,*  another  phrase  is  used  which  runs 
literally, '  he  to  whom  these  things  are  not  present.* 
Thus  the  idea  of  a  possession  habitual,  and  settled 
enough  to  warrant  its  being  spoken  of  as  belonging 
to  the  person's  past  as  well  as  his  present,  gives 
place  to  that  of  a  possession  which,  however  it 
may  have  been  with  his  past,  at  least  cannot  be 
affirmed  of  his  present.  Wherever  this  is  the 
case  with  the  man  as  he  now  is,  there  that  state 
has  entered  which  is  next  described,  —is  blind, 
being  near-sighted.  As  the  A.  V.  renders  this 
clause  'is  blind,  and  cannot  see  afar  off,'  the 
latter  epithet  may  seem  at  first  only  to  repeat,  in 
a  weaker  and  almost  contradictory  form,  what  is 
already  expressed  by  the  former.  Hence  it  has 
been  attempted  in  various  ways  to  make  a  sharp 
distinction  between  the  two  terms.  The  latter 
(which  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament) 
has  been  rendered,  f.?.,  *  groping'  (so sul)Stantially 
the  Vulgate,  Tyndale,  Erasmus,  Luther,  Calvin, 
etc.) — a  sense,  however,  which  cannot  be  made 
good.  It  has  also  been  rendere<l  '  shutting  his 
eyes '  (Stephens,  Dietlein,  etc.) ;  and  the  idea  has 
thus  been  supposed  to  be  this — '  he  is  blind,  and 
that  by  his  own  fault,  wilfully  shutting  his  eyes.' 
The  word,  however,  seems  to  describe  not  one 
who  voluntarily  shuts  his  eyes  (alttiou^h  the  R.  V. 
gives  *  closing  his  eyes '  in  the  mar^m),  but  one 
who  blinks,  or  contracts  the  eyelids  in  order 
to  see,  one  who  is  short-sighted  or  dim-sighted. 
Thus  the  second  epithet  defines  the  first.  He  is 
'blind,'  not  seeing  when  he  thinks  he  sees  not 
seeing  certain  things  as  he  ought  to  see  them. 
And  he  is  this  not  in  the  sense  of  being  '  blind  * 
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to  all  things,  but  in  the  sense  of  being  '  near- 
sighteil/  seeing  things  in  false  magnitudes,  having 
an  eye  for  tilings  present  and  at  hand,  but  none 
for  the  distant  realities  of  the  eternal  world.  The 
rendering  of  the  A.  V.,  therefore  (which  follows 
the  Genevan),  expresses  the  correct  idea ;  which 
the  K.  V.  (in  its  text)  gives  more  clearly  as  '  seeing 
only  what  is  near.'  With  what  is  said  here  of 
blindness  compare  such  passages  as  John  ix.  41  ; 
Rom.  ii.  19;  1  Cor.  viii.  2;  Rev.  iii. .  17  ;  and 
especially  i  John  ii.  9-1 1. — hkving  forgotten  the 
parification  of  his  sins  of  old.  The  sins  referred 
to  are  the  sins  of  the  man's  own  former  heathen 
life,  and  the  purificaiion  is  that  which  covered  the 
whole  sin  of  his  past  once  for  all  when  he  first 
received  God's  grace  in  Christ.  The  idea  of  a 
purification  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (cf.  chap.  i.  3,  ix.  14,  22, 
23,  X.  2).  There  not  only  sins  are  said  to  be 
'purified,' but  also  the  conscience,  the  h^a^^.  the 
heavenly  things,  the  copies  of  the  heavenly  things, 
the  flesh.  The  purification  is  eflfected  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  and  its  result  is  not  mere  moral 
purity,  but  the  removal  of  guilt,  or  of  the  sense 
and  conscience  of  sin.  So  here  the  'sins  of  old  ' 
iare  said  to  have  been  purified  in  the  sense  of 
having  had  the  uncleanness  belongir*'  to  them 
cleansed  away,  or  their  guilt  removed.  The  phrase 
carries  us  back  to  the  Old  Testament  custom  of 
sprinkling  blood  on  objects  which  had  become 
defiled,  and  so  relieving  them  of  the  disadvantages 
of  their  ceremonial  uncleanness.  The  *  having 
forgotten  *  is  expressed  in  a  way  of  which  we  have 
no  other  instance  in  the  New  Testament,  but 
which  resembles  the  phrase  rendered  'call  to 
remembrance'  in  2  Tim.  i.  5.  It  means  literally 
'having  taken  (or,  incurred)  forget/ulness,*  It 
gives  a  graver  character  to  the  condition,  repre- 
senting it  perhaps  as  one  which  is  voluntarily 
incurred  or  willingly  suffered,  or,  it  may  be,  as 
one  which  is  inevitable  where  there  is  neglect  to 
cultivate  grace.  The  sentence  is  introduced  as  a 
further  explanation  of  the  blindness.  The  man 
is  '  blind,'  in  the  sense  of  having  eyes  only  for  what 
is  near  and  tangible,  as  the  consequence  or 
penalty  of  his  forgetting  the  great  change  effected 
in  the  past,  and  living  as  if  he  hadnevex  been  the 
subject  of  such  grace. 

Ver.  ID.  Wherefore,  brethren,  be  the  more 
diligent  to  make  your  calling  and  election  snre. 
The  '  wherefore  the  rather^  of  the  A.  V.  suggests 
that  the  course  now  to  be  recommended  is  one  to 
be  preferred  to  some  other  course  dealt  with  in 
the  context.  This  is  a  legitimate  interpretation, 
the  Greek  word  meaning  either  '  rather '  or 
'more,*  and  being  used  {e.g.  I  Cor.  v.  2)  in  order 
to  put  a  contrast  or  opposition.  It  is  adopted,  too, 
by  not  a  few  interpreters.  Some  construe  the 
idea  thus — instead  of  trying  to  reach  '  knowledge  ' 
apart  from  the  practice  of  Christian  grace,  rather 
be  diligent,  etc.  (Dietlein).  Others  put  it  so — 
instead  of  forgetting  the  purification  of  your  old 
sins,  rcUfier  be  diligent,  etc.  (Hofmann).  Most, 
however,  take  the  term  m  the  sense  of  'more,' 
connect  the  sentence  immediately  with  what  has 
been  stated  in  vers.  8,  9,  and  regard  it  as  takmg 
up  anew  the  exhortation  of  vet.  5,  and  urging  it 
for  these  additional  reasons  widi  greater  force. 
The  meaning  then  is  =  the  case  being  as  it  has 
been  explained  in  vers.  8,  9,  let  these  grave  con- 
siderations of  what  is  to  be  gained  by  the  one 
course  and  what  is  to  be  lost  by  the  other,  make 
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j'ou  all  the  more  diligent,  etc.  This  is  the  oric 
instance  of  the  use  of  the  address  'brethren*  in 
the  Epistles  of  Peter.  In  i  Pet.  ii.  ii,  iv.  12, 
and  in  2  Pet.  iii.  I,  8,  14,  17,  we  get  'beloved.' 
But  what  is  meant  by  making  the  calling  ami 
election  sure?  Many  interpreters  give  the  theo- 
logical sense  to  both  the  nouns.  So  the  '  calling ' 
as  the  act  of  grace,  which  takes  effect  in  time,  is 
distinguished  from  the  '  election '  as  the  eternal  act 
or  counsel  of  the  Divine  Mind.  Or  the  former  is 
defined  as  that  by  which  we  are  called  in  time  to 
the  kingdom  of  grace,  and  the  latter  as  that  by 
which  we  are  chosen  in  eternity  for  the  kingdom 
of  glory.  Thus  the  sentence  is  understood  to  be 
an  exhortation  to  make  that  sure  on  our  side 
which  God  has  made  sure  on  His  (Besser) ;  or,  to 
*  confirm  the  inference  as  drawn  especially  by  our- 
selves from  the  appearance  to  the  reality  .  .  . 
from  a  good  life  to  a  gracious  condition'  (Lillie)  ; 
or,  to  make  it  clear  that  we  'have  not  been 
called  in  vain,  on  the  contrary  that  we  have  been 
elected '  (Calvin).  But  the  fact  that  the  'election ' 
is  named  after  the  '  calling,'  and  the  awkwardness 
of  speaking  of  the  immutable  decree  of  God  as 
capable  of  being  made  sure  by  us,  indicate  that 
what  is  in  view  here  is  not  the  eternal  election, 
but  the  historical, — that  is  to  say,  the  actual 
separation  of  the  readers  from  their  old  life,  and 
their  introduction  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ- 
So  it  is  taken  by  many  of  the  best  expositors, 
including  Grotius,  Huther,  Hofmann,  Schoa, 
Mason,  Lnmbj.  Those  acts  of  God's  grace  which 
called  them  through  the  preaching  of  His  Son's 
Gospel,  and  took  them  out  of  the  world  of 
heathenism,  were  to  be  made  '  sure '  (the  adjective 
is  the  same  as  in  ver.  19 ;  Heb.  iii.  6,  14),  or 
secure^  by  following  them  up  by  diligent  atten- 
tion to  all  the  virtues  into  which  they  had 
ushered  the  readers.— for,  doing  these  things, 
ye  shall  nevei  stumble.  The  verb  which  the 
A.  V.  renders  '  fall  *  is  the  same  which  it  renders 
'  offend  '  in  Jas.  ii.  10,  iii.  2,  and  '  stumble  *  in 
Rom.  xi.  1 1.  It  is  true,  therefore,  that  it  indicates 
a  '  step  short  ot  falling '  (Plumptre).  It  is  so 
represented  in  Paul's  question,  '  Have  they 
siMvM^d  IhcU  they  should  fall  V  (Rom.  xi.  11); 
and  James  (iii.  2)  speaks  of  a  stumbling  or 
offending  which  is  not  hopeless.  Here,  however, 
it  manifestly  refers  to  the  final  issue  of  a  forfeiture 
of  salvation  (Hofmann,  Huther,  etc).  By  the 
'  these  things '  we  may  understand  again,  as  in 
ver.  8,  the  graces  dealt  with  in  the  original 
exhortation.  Not  a  few,  however,  take  the 
phrase  to  refer  simply  to  the  duty  last  mentioned, 
viz.  the  making  the  calling  and  election  sure. 
The  plural  form  is  then  explained  as  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  writer  regards  this  '  making  sure '  as 
a  'many-sided  act '  (Dietlein), — ^as  'not  a  single 
act,  but  multiform '  (Mason). 

V^r.  II.  For  so  shall  be  riclily  famished  for 
you  the  entrance  into  the  eternal  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  and  Savionr  Jesus  Christ  Anothet 
reason,  and  one  rising  far  superior  to  the  former, 
for  the  careful  cultivation  of  these  graces.  'A 
good  life  can  never  be  a  failure.  It  may  be  a  lifs 
of  many  storms  ;  but  it  is  not  possible  that  it 
should  end  in  shipwreck  '  (Lillie).  That  was  the 
import  of  the  former  statement.  'Nay more,'  it 
is  now  added,  '  such  a  life  shall  have  a  glorious 
ending.'  The  future  of  which  the  believer  is  heir 
is  here  designated  a  *  kingdom.'  In  First  Peter  it 
is  an  '  inheritance.'    Nowhere  else  in  the  N.  T.  is 
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the  •  kingdom '  described  by  this  adjective,  which  immediately  dealt  with  here  is  not  the  eternal 

the  A.  V.  translates  *  everlasting.*     As  the  word  blessedness  itself,  but  the  entrance  or  admission 

means  much  more  than  simply  the  never-tnding  into  it.     Of  this  it  is  said  that  it  shall  be  given 

(although    it    includes    that),    the    R.  V.    more  'richly,* — a  term  which  is  to   be   taken   in  its 

judiciously    renders    it     'eternal.'     The    A.  V.  ordinary  sense,  and  not  to  be  paraphrased  into 

further  gives  *a«  entrance,*  where  Peter  speaks  'certainly'  (Schott),  or  'in  more  than  oneway,' 

of  ^the  entrance,'— the  well-understood  entrance  or  'promptly,*  etc.     The  entrance  is  to  be  of  a 

which  formed  the  object  of  every  Christian's  hope,  kind  the  reverse  of  the  *  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire  ' 

Observe  also  the  balance  which  is  mainttiined  (the  (i   Cor.  iii.    15).     It  will   be   liberally  granted, 

verb  being  the  same)  between  what  we  are  io  fur-  joyously  accomplished,  richly  attended — *so  that 

nish  in  our  faith  (ver.  5),  and  what  is  to  be/tfm/V^A/  at  any  time,*  as  Bengel  well  expounds  it,  *  not  as 

to  us.     It  is  not  the  mere  fact  that  the  entrance  is  if  escaping  from  shipwreck,  or  from  fire,  but  in  a 

in  reserve  for  us  that  is  asserted  here,  but  the  kind  sort  of  triumph,  you  may  enter  in  with  an  un- 

of  entrance  which  is  secured  by  a  life  of  growing  stumbling  step,  and  take  delight  in  things  past, 

graciousness.     Neither  is  it  exactly  the  doctrine  of  present,  and  to  come.*    Milton's  I4ih  Sonnet  has 

degrees  of  future  blessedness  that  is  touched  on  been  compared  with  this.     See  specially  the  lines 

here.     It  is  supposed   by  many  that  the  truth  in  which  he  speaks  thus  of  the  *  works  and  alms 

struck  here  is  that  which  appears  in  such  passages  and   all  thy  good  endeavour '   of  the  deceased 

as  Matt  X.  15,  Luke  vi.  38,  xii.  47,  John  xiv.  2,  friend  :— 
2  Cor.  ix.  6,  Gal.  vi.  8,  viz.  that  'according  to 

our   different  de^ees  of  improvement   of    God*s  '  Love  led  them  on  ;  and  Faith,  who  knew  them  best, 

grace  here,  will  be  our  different  dezrees  of  participa-  Thy  handmaids,  clad  them  o'er  with  purple  beams 

.ion  in  His  everlasUng  glcry  hereafter  '.(Words-  '^.1,3^^,'r."&\thTf  Jh«^"«;"rion,o.« 

worth  ;  see  also  Bishop  Bull  s  Sermon,  vu.  vol.  1.  Before  the  Judge  ;  who  thenceforth  bid  thee  rest, 

Pb    168,   as    there    referred    to).     But    what   is  And  drink  thy  fill  of  pure  immortal  sueami.' 
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The  Writer^ s  intention  to  provide  for  the  Remembrance  of  these  things,  specially 
in  view  of  tlie  Certainty  of  Christ's  Coming. 

12  TT  THEREFORE  I  will  not  be  negligent  to  put  you  always*  "jo'^v^'J'* 

VV       in  *  remembrance  of  these  things,  though  ye  know    yJ*™;";/** 

13  them,  and  be'  Established  in  the  ^present   truth.*      Yea,  I    jJ^V**' 
''think  it  meet,*  as  long:  as  I  am  in  this 'tabernacle,  to -^ stir  **P«*r- '^ J 

'  *-»  '  Kom.  L  II, 

14  you  up,   by  ^putting   you    in    remembrance:*   knowing  that    J^^t,*^ 'iij. 5,^ 
*  shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my  tabernacle,*  even  as  our  Lord    ij^;^'^^*. 

15  Jesus  Christ  hath '  *  showed  me.     Moreover,  I  will  *  endeavour,*    ^";.^-if  i. 
that  you  may  be  able  after  my  '  decease  to  have  these  things  ^  Heb-'xTi  «, 

16  always    in    remembrance.'      For    we    have"    not    ** followed    "qXXU. 
"cunningly-devised  ''fables,"  when  we  ^made  known  unto  you  ^A«svii.%6. 
the  power  and  ^coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  were    ^co'i'v.  1,4. 

17  eye-witnesses  of  his  ''majesty.     For  he  received"  from  God  "^M^ivi/s^V. 
the  Father  'honour  and  glory,  when  there  'came  such  a  voice    j'o.Oi!"^!*' 

^Ch.  iii  I ;  a  Tim.  i.  5.  h  Ch.  ii.  i.  i  See  refa.  at  i  Pet  L  ir.  *Gal  ii.  10 ;  Kph.  iv.  3 ;  i  Thes.  ii.  17  ; 

%  "Taa.  ii.  i^.  iv.  9,  31 ;  Tit.  iii.  la ;  Heb.  iv.  11 ;  a  Pet.  i.  to,  iii.  14.  /  La.  ix.  31  ;  Heb.  xi.  aa.  mCh.  ii.  a,  15. 

n  a  Tim.  iii.  15.  o  \  Tim.  i.  4.  iv.  7 ;  a  Tim.  iv.  4  ;  Tit.  i.  14.         f  Lu.  ii.  15 :  Jo.  xv.  15  ;  Acts  ii.  a8  ;  Rum.  ix.  aa, 

93.  xvi.  a6:  Phil  iv.  6,  etc.         q  Mat.  xxiv.  3,  37,  37,  39  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  23,  xvi.  17  ;  a  Cor.  vii.  6.  7,  x.  10;  Phil.  i.  36,  ii.  la; 
X  Thes.  iL  19,  iii.  13,  iv.  15,  v.  33 ;  a  llies.  ii.  i,  8,  9 ;  Jas.  v.  ^r,  8 ;  a  Pet.  iii.  4,  la ;  i  Jo.  it  aS.  r  Lu.  ix.  43 ;  Acti 

xix.  37.  $  Rom.  iL  7,  10.  t  Yen.  tS,  so ;  Acts  ii.  2. 

•  rather^  Wherefore  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  put  you  *  are 

•  the  truth  which  is  with  you  *  or.  But  I  consider  it  right 

•  in  the  way  of  reminder 

•  literally^  knowing  that  quick  as  the  putting  off  of  my  tabernacle 

'  omit  haih  *  rather.  But  I  shall  also  diligently  provide 

•  rather,  that  at  all  times  after  my  decease  ye  may  be  able  to  call  up  the 
memory  of  these  things 

^^  did  "  or,  myths  ^*  literally,  For  having  received 
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to  him"  from  the  excellent  glory,  "This  is  my  beloved  Son,**  «Mat.xvu.5; 

...  Mk.  IX.  7 ; 

18  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.     And  this  voice  which  came  from    l»-I«  3s- 

PttX.  111.  5 ; 

heaven  we  heard  "  when  we  were  with  him  in  the    holy  mount.    J?*^  ^-.ys  J 

'  ^  Mat.  xvu.  o; 

19  We  have  also  a  more  "'sure  word  of  prophecy,^*  whcreunto  ye ^5j)m*'jv  i6' 
do  well  that  ye  take  heed,  as  unto  a  "'light"  that  shineth  in  a    H^bT'jhaV 
dark"  place,  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  -^ arise  in    *,^- ti/J'yT*" 

20  your  hearts:   knowing   this  first,  that  no   prophecy  of  the"  ^^ai!4*.2a; 

2 1  Scripture  is  of*®  any  '  private  **  interpretation  :  for  the  prophecy  ];S:3yJo.Y. 
came  not  in  old  time"  by  the  *  will  of  man  ;  but  holy  men  of  Jl/.Jj%ic 
God  spake  as  they  were  *  moved  by  the  holy  Ghost."  "^jJ^Ll'ific. 

mJo.  i.  XI,  41,  iv.  44;  Rom.  vtii.  39,  x.  3;  Acti  iv.  23,  etc         «  Jer.  xxiii.  96;  Til.  1. 13.         *  Ver.  17. 

"  rather,  when  such  a  voice  was  borne  to  him  by  the  sublime  Glory 

**  or,  my  Son,  my  beloved    **  or,  And  this  voice  we  heard  borne  out  of  heaven 

*•  or.  And  we  have  the  word  of  prophecy  more  sure  *'  lamp 

^^  or,as  in  margin  of  R,  V.,  squalid  "  omii  the 

*o  Cometh  of ;  also  omit  any  *^  or,  as  in  the  margin  of  the  R.  F.,  special 

*'  literally,  for  not  by  the  will  of  man  was  prophecy  ever  borne 

*•  or,  but  being  borne  by  the  Holy  Spirit  men  spake  from  God. 


The  writer  next  expresses  his  resolution  to  use 
the  brief  portion  of  life  now  remaining  to  him  in 
recalling  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the  great 
truths  to  which  he  has  been  referring,  and  in 
making  provision  for  the  recollection  of  them  after 
his  own  decease.  He  avows  the  deep  solicitude 
which  he  feels  in  regard  to  this,  and  his  anxiety 
that  the  gift  of  Divine  grace,  and  the  oliligations 
connected  with  it,  may  not  be  forgotten  or  thought 
little  of,  when  the  living  voice  of  apostolic  teaching 
ceases  to  admonish  and  remind.  He  is  at  pains 
to  explain  why  he  has  made  such  a  resolution 
and  entertains  sucli  anxiety.  It  is  because  of 
the  certainty  and  gravity  of  that  'power  and 
coming '  of  the  Lord,  which  had  been  proclaimed 
by  his  brother  Apostles  and  himself.  He  is 
desirous  to  have  the  minds  of  his  readers  filled 
with  this  above  all  things,  and  their  lives  coloured 
and  directed  by  it,  because  every  other  Christian 
interest  and  all  Christian  duty  are  bound  up  with 
it.  In  words  touched  with  the  light  which  is  shed 
by  the  solemn  recollection  of  the  past,  the  aged 
writer  speaks  of  the  witnesses  to  which  he  can 
appeal  in  behalf  of  the  certainty  of  these  things 
which  had  been  preached  with  respect  to  the 
Lord^s  Coming,  and  the  manner  of  life  which 
befitted  its  anticipation.  These  witnesses  are 
found  in  the  transfiguration  scene  and  the  voice  of 
prophecy.  The  verses  form  a  paragraph  complete 
within  itself,  with  a  character  and  with  contents 
entirely  its  own.  It  comes  in,  however,  quite 
appropriately  as  an  intermediate  section.  It 
makes  a  natural  appendix  to  the  first  division  of 
the  Epistle,  which  is  itself  a  kind  of  summary  of 
subjects  handled  at  greater  length,  but  with  much 
the  same  phraseolog}'^  and  in  much  the  same 
.«ipirit,  in  the  hirst  Epistle.  It  also  prepares  the 
way,  particularly  by  the  prominence  given  to  the 
*  power  and  coming '  of  the  Lord,  for  the  very 
different  paragraph  which  follows  in  the  next 
chapter. 

Ver.  12.  Wherefore  I  shall  always  be  ready 
to  put  you  in  remembrance  regarding  these 
things.  The  *  wherefore*  represents  the  resolution 
now  expressed  as  having  its  reason  in  what  has  been 


already  said.  That  may  be  either  the  immediately 
preceding  thought  or  the  tenor  of  the  previous 
section  as  a  whole.  The  motive  lies  in  the 
responsibilities  connected  with  the  endowment  of 
grace  received  from  Christ,  or,  more  particularly, 
in  the  consideration  that  the  entrance  into  the 
eternal  kingdom  of  Him  who  bestows  that  endow- 
ment can  be  *  richly  furnished'  only  to  those  who  do 
the  things  which  have  been  recommended.  The 
phrase  *  these  things  *  is  taken  by  some  to  refer  to 
what  follows,  namely,  the  statement  in  ver.  16 
about  the  Lord's  Advent ;  by  others  its  reference 
is  limited  to  one  [.)articular  subject,  such  as  the 
graces  enumerated  in  vers.  5-7  (Hofmann),  or  the 
kingdom  and  its  future  (de  Wette).  It  is  best 
taken,  however,  as  pointing  back  to  the  whole 
burden  of  the  opening  statement — the  duty  of 
Christian  progress,  the  necessity  of  Christian 
diligence,  the  blessings  secured  by  the  right 
course,  the  loss  entailed  by  the  opposite.  The 
writer  professes  his  constaiU  readiness  (the 
•  always  qualifies  the  *  ready  *  rather  than  the 
'put  in  remembrance*)  to  preserve  in  them  a 
loving  recollection  of  these  facts  and  responsi- 
bilities. Greater  point,  too,  is  given  to  the 
resolution  by  adopting,  instead  of  the  negative 
reading  of  the  A.  V.  and  the  Received  Text,  •  I 
will  not  be  negligent,'  the  positive,  and  far  better 
supported,  reading  of  the  K.  V.  and  most  critical 
editors,  *  I  shall  be  ready,*  or,  as  it  also  may  be 
rendered,  *I  shall  be  sure,'  *I  shall  proceed.* 
The  formula  occurs  only  once  again  in  the  N.  T., 
viz.  in  Matt.  xxiv.  6,  where  the  A.  V.  translates 
it  simply  '  ye  shall  hear.*—  though  ye  know  them, 
and  are  established  in  the  truth  which  is  with 
you.  Again,  as  in  ver.  8,  with  something  like 
the  courteous  tact  of  Paul  (comp.  e,g.  Rom.  xv.  14, 
etc.)  and  John  (i  John  li.  21),  the  writer  speaks 
as  if  his  anxiety  after  all  were  superfluous.  The 
term  rendered  *  established '  is  the  one  which  we 
have  already  had  in  i  Pet.  v.  10.  It  is  the  word 
which  Christ  used  in  forewarning  Peter  (Luke 
xxii.  32,  although  the  A.  V.  varies  the  translation 
there — *  when  thou  art  converted,  strrngthen  thy 
brethren*).     The  cognate  noun  appears  in  the 
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wcsd  rendered  *  stcdfastness  *  in  2  Pet.  iii.  17. 
The  A.  v.,  by  adopting  the  literal  translation  of 
the  last  words,  *the  present  truth,'  is  apt  to 
suggest  an  erroneous  idea.  What  is  meant  is 
neither  the  truth  which  specially  suits  the  Resent 
timet  nor  the  truth  which  is  at  present  under  con- 
sidercUion^  nor  even  (as  Bengel  puts  it)  the 
fulfilled  truth  of  O.  T.  promise  and  prophecy, 
but  the  truth  which  \%  present  with  you ^  which  has 
come  into  their  possession  through  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel.  The  idea  is  much  the  same  as 
that  expressed  by  Paul  in  I  Cor.  xv.  i.  The 
phrase  occurs  again  in  Col.  i.  6,  where  '  the  word 
of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  *  is  spoken  of  as  that 
•  which  is  come  unto  you.* 

Ver.  13.  Bat  I  coiiiider  it  right,  to  long  m  I 
am  in  tUs  tabenuusle,  to  stir  yon  up  in  the  way 
of leminder.  'But'  represents  the  sense  better 
than  the  *  And '  of  the  R.  V.  Although  he  gives 
them  credit  for  knowing  these  truths  already,  and 
being  firmly  grounded  in  them>  he  deems  it,  never- 
theless^ a  duty  not  to  be  silent  or  regard  them  as 
beyond  danger.  Their  danger,  on  the  contrary, 
is  so  grave  that  he  must  speak  to  them  as  long  as 
life  lasts  (comp.  Phil.  i.  7)  ;  and  this  with  the 
special  object  of  stirring  them  up,  or  rousing 
them  (the  verb  occurs  again  in  chap.  iii.  i,  aild 
elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  only  in  the  Gospels,  and 
there  always  with  the  literal  sense,  Mark  iv.  38,  39 ; 
Luke  viii.  24  ;  John  vi.  18),  and  keeping  them,  by 
continuous  reminders,  awake  to  all  that  spiritually 
concerns  them.  The  body  is  here  figuratively 
described  as  a  tent  or  '  tabernacle '  by  a  word 
which  occurs  i^in  in  the  figurative  sense  in  the 
next  verse,  and  once  in  the  literal  sense,  viz.  in 
Acts  vii.  46.  It  is  a  longer  form  of  the  term  used 
by  Paul  in  2  Cor.  v.  i,  4,  and  of  another  which 
occurs  repeatedly  elsewhere,  e.j^.  in  the  record  of 
Peter*s  own  words  at  the  Transfiguration  (Matt. 
xviii.  4 ;  Mark  ix.  $,  etc ).  The  figure  was  a 
somewhat  common  one  in  later  Classical  Greek, 
particularly  in  medical  writers.  It  conveyed  the 
idea  that  the  body  is  the  mere  tenement  of  the 
man,  and  a  fragile  one,  erected  for  a  night's  sojourn 
and  quickly  taken  down.  In  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
(ix.  15)  we  have  the  same  figure,  with  a  somewhat 
different  application — *  a  corruptible  body  weighs 
down  the  soul ;  and  the  earthen  tent  burdens 
the  much-thinking  mind.'  The  Christian  Father 
Lactantius  uses  it  thus :  '  This,  which  is  presented 
to  the  eyes,  is  not  man,  but  is  the  tabernacle  of 
man  ;  whose  quality  and  figure  is  seen  thoroughly, 
not  from  the  form  of  the  small  vessel  in  which  he 
is  contained,  but  from  his  deeds  and  habits' 
(iii.  3,  Ramage's  rendering).  Here,  according  to 
Bengel,  *  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  briefness 
of  its  abode  in  a  mortal  body,  and  the  ease  of 
departure  in  the  faith,  are  implied.' 

Ver.  14.  Knowing  that  quick  is  the  patting 
off  of  my  tabernacle.  There  is  a  mixture  of 
metaphor  here.  The  idea  of  a  'putting  off' 
(the  word  occurs  only  here  and  in  I  Pet. 
iii.  21)9  or  denuding,  which  is  applicable  to  a 
garmenty  takes  the  place  of  the  striking  or 
taking  dcnvn  which  holds  good  of  the  *  tent '  or 
'  tabernacle.'  We  have  a  similar  mixture  of 
metaphors  in  Ps.  civ.  2,  'who  coverest  thyself 
with  light  as  with  a  garment:  who  stretchest 
out  the  heavens  as  a  curtain '  (i.r.  the  curtain  of  a 
tent).  The  same  occurs  also  in  2  Cor.  iv.  1-3, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  it  may  have  come  naturally 
to  Paul  at  least,  through  his  familiarity  with  the 


tent  of  Cilician  haircloth,  'which  mijjht  almost 
equally  sug^^est  the  idea  of  a  habitation  and  a 
vesture.*  (See  Dean  Stanley's  Comnu  on  the 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians ^  p.  413.)  There  is 
some  doubt  as  to  the  precise  point  intended  by 
the  'quick.'  The  epithet  is  a  rare  form  (in 
Classical  Greek  purely  poetical,  and  in  the  N.  T. 
found  only  here  and  in  chap.  ii.  i)  of  the  ordinary 
adjective  which  means  either  sivift  or  sudden. 
It  may  indicate  either  the  speediness  of  the 
approach  of  death,  or  the  speediness  of  the  work 
of  death.  In  the  one  case  Peter's  motive  for 
stirring  them  up  is  his  knowledge  of  the  brief 
interval  that  had  separated  him  from  death. 
In  the  other  it  is  his  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  to  have  a  swift  and  sudden  death, 
a  mode  of  death  which  admonishes  him  to  leave 
nothing  to  be  done  then  which  can  be  done 
now.  The  latter  idea  is  favoured  bv  the  reference 
which  immediately  follows  to  what  had  been 
made  known  to  Peter  by  Christ  Himself.  It 
would  be  superfluous  for  one  who  was  already 
far  advanced  in  life  to  adduce  a  declaraiion  of 
Christ's  as  the  ground  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
nearness  of  his  own  end.  It  is  quite  in  point 
for  him,  however,  to  cite  such  a  declaration 
as  the  ground  of  his  knowledge  of  the  kind 
of  death  he  was  to  die.  And  we  see  plainly 
from  the  narrative  of  the  incident  which  in  all 
probability  was  in  Peter's  niihtl, — an  incident 
which  it  was  left  to  his  bri>llier  in  the  apostleship 
and  companion  in  the  scene  itself  to  record  at 
length  and  to  interpret  (John  xxi.  18,  19),  that 
what  was  communicated  was  his  destiny  to  die  a 
sharp,  sudden,  violent  death.  The  latter  view, 
therefore,  is  adopted  by  WyclifTe  (alone  among 
the  old  English  Versions),  the  Vulgate,  and 
many  of  the  foremost  interpreters  (Bengel,  Huther, 
Schott,  Hofmann,  Plumptre,  Alford,  Mason, 
etc.).  The  former,  however,  is  preferred  by 
Dr.  Lumby  and  others,  as  well  as  by  the  A.  V., 
Tyndale  (who  gives  '  the  time  is  at  hand  that  I 
must  put  off,*  etc.),  Cranmer,  the  Genevan,  and 
the  Rhemish.— even  aa  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
ahowed  me.  Not  *hath  showed  me,'  as  the 
A.  V.  puts  it,  but  '  showed  me '  (comp  also 
1  Pet.  i.  II,  where  the  word  is  rendered  *  signify  *), 
the  reference  being  to  the  one  memorable  intima- 
tion made  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  It  is  entirely 
unnecessary  to  suppose,  as  is  done  by  some,  that 
Peter  had  received  another  special  revelation, 
bearing  on  the  time  of  his  death. 

Ver.  15.  But  I  shall  also  give  diligonce  (or, 
diligently  provide)  that  at  all  times  ye  may  be 
able  after  my  decease  to  call  up  the  memory  of 
these  things.  The  A.  V.  is  slightly  at  fault  here 
both  as  to  terms  and  as  to  arran<;ement.  '  More- 
over '  less  correctly  conveys  the  idea  than  '  but '  or 
(as  in  the  R.  V.)  *yea.*  For  the  writer  is  rather 
resuming  and  amplifying  the  statement  made  in 
ver.  12,  than  explaining  some  additional  provision 
which  he  meant  to  make.  The  'always,'  which 
the  A.  V.  connects  with  the  '  have  in  remem- 
brance,' rather  defines  the  *  may  be  able  after  my 
decease.'  The  word,  loo,  properly  speaking, 
means  '  on  each  occasion,'  or  '  at  all  times  as  they 
rise.'  The  phrase  rendered  'have  in  remem- 
brance *  is  one  found  nowhere  else  in  the  N.  T. 
In  Classical  Greek  it  means  to  *  make  mention 
of.'  It  is  possible  that  it  has  that  meaning  here, 
and  that  the  writer  expresses  his  desire  to  make 
it  possible  for  his  readers  to  report  these  things  to 
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Others.  Tt  is  generally  taken,  howeverj  in  the 
modified  sense  of  recalling  to  memory  ;  which  has 
the  analogy  of  similar  modes  of  expression  {e.g,  in 
Kom.  i.  9 ;  Eph.  ii.  16),  and  is  in  harmony  with 
the  thought  of  the  previous  verses.  Various 
views  are  entertained  of  what  is  exactly  referred 
to  in  this  promise  or  resolution.  It  is  supposed, 
e.g.,  that  Peter  alludes  to  the  two  Epistles  as  a 
written  provision  he  was  to  leave  behind  him. 
But  the  form  of  the  resolution,  '  I  shall  give 
diligence,'  does  not  easily  fit  in  with  that.  It  is 
supposed,  too,  that  he  may  have  in  view  the 
training  and  appointment  of  teachers  to  succeed 
him,  or  the  transcription  of  copies  of  his  Epistles  for 
wide  distribution,  or  the  preparation  of  a  Gospel 
(namely,  that  of  Mark)  under  his  direction. 
Most  probably,  however,  he  is  simply  expressing 
his  intention  to  continue  to  communicate  with 
them,  as  he  had  already  l)een  doing,  on  the  great 
truths  of  the  Gospel  as  long  as  opportunity 
presented  itself,  and  thus  to  arm  them  to  the 
utmost  against  the  peril  of  forget  fulness.  Not  a 
few  Roman  Catholic  interpreters,  including  some 
of  the  very  best,  have  construed  this  into  a  state- 
ment of  Peter's  permanent  supervision  of  the 
Church,  and  even  his  heavenly  intercession  in 
behalf  of  it.  Notice  that  the  word  rendered 
*decea«;e'  here  means  literally  'exodus,' and  is 
the  very  term  used  in  Luke's  account  of  the 
Transfiguration  (ix.  31).  Elsewhere  it  occurs  only 
once,  and  that  in  the  literal  sense,  viz.  in 
Heb.  XL  22,  where  it  is  translated  'depart- 
ing.* 

Ver.  16.  For  we  did  not  follow  cnnningly 
devised  myths,  when  we  made  known  to  yon 
the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist. 
The  change  from  the  '  I '  which  the  writer  has 
used  through  vers.  12,  13,  14,  15,  to  *  we  *here  is 
to  be  noticed.  He  is  to  speak  now  not  of  his  own 
personal  resolutions  and  expectations,  but  of  what 
he  had  preached  in  conjunction  with  other  apostles, 
and  specially  of  one  si^^nificant  scene  which  he 
had  witnessed  in  company  with  John  and  James. 
The  *  follow  *  is  expressed  by  a  strong  compound 
verb  which  occurs  in  no  other  book  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  indeed  only  twice  again  (chap.  ii. 
2,  15).  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  convey  the  idea 
of  following  a  false  lead.  But  it  expresses  rather 
the  closeness  of  the  following.  The  phrase  ren- 
dered *  fables  *  by  the  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  is  the  term 
*  myths  '  which  is  so  familiar  in  the  Classics.  In 
the  New  Testament  it  occurs  only  here  and  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  (i  Tim.  i.  4,  iv.  7  ;  2  Tim.  iv. 
4 ;  Tit.  i.  14).  The  *  myths '  are  defined  (by  the 
participle  of  a  verb  which  is  used  here  in  the  bad 
sense,  but  which  has  the  good  sense  of  making 
wise,  in  the  only  other  New  Testament  passage 
where  it  occurs,  viz.  2  Tim,  iii.  15)  as  *  cunningly 
devised,'  or  cleverly  elaborated,  Wyclifie  and  the 
Rhemish  give  *  unwise,*  *  unlearned,' which  is  an 
inadequate  rendering.  Cranmer  gives  'deceitful ;' 
Tyndale  and  the  Genevan  'deceivable.'  There 
has  been  much  dispute  as  to  the  particular  myths 
which  are  in  view.  Some  have  advocated  the 
extraordinary  opinion  that  they  were  Christian 
myths,— legends  like  those  which  the  apocryphal 
Gospels,  and  other  curious  products  of  early 
Christian  literature,  show  to  have  become  con- 
nected, within  a  comparatively  brief  period,  with 
the  history  of  Christ's  birth  and  opening  life. 
Others  take  them  to  have  been  fancies  of  the  kind 
which  afterwards  took  shape  in  the  Gnostic  specu- 


lations about  wisdom  and  the  aeons  and  emanations 
from  Deity.  Others  identify  them  with  the 
ordinary  heathen  myths,  specially  those  about  the 
descent  of  the  g«>ds  to  earth.  Many  regard  them 
to  be  Jewish  myths, — such  monstrous  rabbinical 
embellishments  of  Old  Testament  history  as 
appear  in  the  apocryphal  books.  Probability 
lies,  on  the  whole,  on  the  side  of  this  last  view, 
particularly  if  the  parallel  statements  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  are  found  to  suit  best  as  warnings 
against  the  '  common  Judaizing  tendency,  and  an 
unspiritual,  Pharisaic  study  of  the  Old  Testament, 
disputatious,  cleaving  to  the  letter,  and  losing 
itself  in  useless  hair-splittings  ami  rabbinical 
fahles'  (Neander,  Planting  of  Christianity,  i.  p. 
342,  Bohn).  In  this  case  we  may  the  better 
understand,  perhaps,  why  so  much  of  the  teaching 
of  this  Epistle  and  that  of  Jude  turns  upon  the 
oldest  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  history.  It 
may  be  that  these,  along  with  others  outside  the 
Old  Testament  itself,  but  dealing  with  Old 
Testament  personages  and  events,  were  the  subjects 
of  the  rabbinical,  legendary  embellishments  ;  that 
they  were  made  use  of  by  the  false  teachers  to 
whom  Peter  refers ;  and  that,  as  Canon  Mason 
suggests,  Jude  and  he,  therefore,  were  *  fighting 
these  seducers  with  their  own  weapons.'  Another 
Question  to  which  different  answers  are  given  is 
this — What  communication  is  alluded  to  in  the 
statement,  *  we  made  known  to  you  the  power 
and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ*?  The 
term 'coming,' which  means  literally  *  presence,' 
does  not  denote,  as  is  supposed  by  some  good 
interpreters,  either  Christ's  earthly  life  or  His 
Nativity.  Here,  as  in  chap.  iii.  4,  Matt.  xxiv. 
3,  27,  I  Cor.  XV.  23,  I  Thess.  iii.  19,  etc.,  it 
expresses  His  Second  Advent,  His  return  in 
judgment.     This    teaching,    therefore,    on    the 

*  power '  (or  *  fulness  of  the  might  of  the  glorified 
Lord')  (Huther)  and  'advent*  of  Christ,  is 
identified  by  some  with  that  which  is  given  by 
Peter  himself  in  his  former  Epistle ;  and  it  is 
suggested  then  that  the  novel  and  mysterious 
declaration  about  *  the  spirits  in  prison  *  may  have 
exposed  Peter  to  misunderstandings  which  he 
wished  to  remove  (so  Plumptre).  But  as  the 
writer  uses  the  plural  '  we,'  and  obviously  associ- 
ates himself  witn  others  in  what  he  proceeds  here 
to  say,  it  seems  best  to  understand  him  to  refer 
generally  to  what  he  and  his  comrades  in  the 
apostleship  had  proclaimed  on  the  subject,  whether 
by  oral  communication  or  by  written.  This 
teaching,  however  it  may  have  reached  the 
parties  immediately  addressed  here,  would  be 
known  to  them  to  carry  the  weight  of  apostolic 
authority  with  it. — but  were  eye-witneeses  of  his 
majesty.  I'his  term  for  *  eye-witness '  is  peculiar 
to  the  present  passage.  The  cognate  verb,  too, 
is  used  in  the  New  Testament  only  by  Peter 
(i  Pet.  ii.  12,  iii.  2;  which  see).  They  are  the 
technical  words  in  Classical  Greek  for  the  final 
stage  of  initiation  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 
ITie  noun  may  carry  with  it  here  the  idea  of 
privileged  spectators,  or  eye- witnesses  of  something 
which  was  hidden  from  others.     The  other  term, 

*  majesty,'  applied  here  to  the  glorious  appearance 
of  Chri&t  in  the  Transfiguration,  is  found  only 
twice  again  in  the  New  Testament,  viz.  in  Luke's 
account  (ix.  43)  of  the  amazement  felt  by  the 
people  at  'the  mighty  power*  (as  it  is  there 
rendered)  of  God  seen  m  the  miracle  which 
followed  the  Transfiguration ;  and  in  the  same 
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writer's  description  of  the  *  magnificence  *  (as  the 
same  term  is  here  translated)  of  Diana  (Acts  xix. 
27).  In  the  original  the  whole  sentence  has  a 
turn  which  may  l)e  represenieil  thus — *  For  it  was 
not  as  having  foUoMed  cleverly-contrived  myths 
that  we  made  known  to  you  the  power  and 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  as  having 
become  eye- witnesses  of  His  majesty.* 

Ver.  17.  For  he  received  from  God  the 
Father  honour  and  glory.  In  the  original  it 
is  'For  having  received,*  etc,  the  sentence  being 
broken  by  what  is  said  about  the  voice,  and  the 
writer  hurrying  on  to  the  conclusion  unmindful 
of  the  fact.  The  title  *  Father '  is  appropriately 
introduced  here,  as  the  testimony  which  Christ 
received  from  God  was  one  to  His  own  Sonship. 
The  same  conjunction  of  *  honour  'and  'glory,*  or 
•praise,*  occurs  in  Rom.  ii.  7,  10.  In  I  Pet. 
i.  7  we  have  the  richer  coniunciion  of  *  praise  and 
honour  and  glory,'  or,  as  the  better  reading  gives 
it,  'praise  and  glory  and  honour.'  Certain 
distinctions  are  attempted  between  the  two  terms 
here,  the  *  honour  *  being  supposed  to  refer,  e.g..^ 
specially  to  the  honourable  witness  borne  by  the 
voice,  and  the  'glory*  to  the  Ughi  that  shone 
about  Christ,  or  broke  forth  from  Him.  Such 
distinctions,  however,  are  precarious.  The  thing 
dwelt  on  is  not  the  splendour  of  Christ's  own  appear- 
ance on  the  occasion,  but  the  tribute  which  came 
by  the  voice.  The  two  terms,  therefore,  are 
generally  descriptive  either  of  the  magnificence  of 
.  the  scene,  or  of  the  majesty  of  that  particular 
tribute.  Compare  with  this  the  words  of  another 
eye-witness  of  the  same  event;  John  i.  14.— 
when  such  a  voioe  was  borne  to  him  by  the 
sublime  glory,  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased.  The  voice  is  called  ^  stuk  a 
voice,*  that  is  to  say,  'such  as  I  am  now  to 
record,*  or  perhaps  '  a  voice  so  wonderful  in  kind.' 
It  is  also  described,  both  here  and  in  the  next 
verse,  not  as  'coming,*  but  as  being  'borne  *  or 
'  brought  *  to  him,  the  verb  employed  being  that 
which  is  applied  again  to  the  prophets  as  *  moved  * 
or  *  borne  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (in  ver.  21),  and 
also  to  the  *  rushing*  (as  it  is  there  rendered) 
mighty  wind,  noticed  by  Luke  in  his  narrative  of 
the  Pentecostal  descent  (Acts  ii.  2).  The  next 
words  are  rendered  *  from  the  excellent  glory  '  by 
the  A.  V.  ;  in  which  it  follows  Cranmer  and  the 
Genevan.  Tyndale  gives  '  from  excellent  glory  ; ' 
Wycliffe,  *  from  the  great  glory ; '  the  Khemish, 
'  from  the  magnificent  glory. '  *  Excellent  *  is  a 
somewhat  weak  representation  of  the  adjective, 
which  means  rather  'magnificent *  or 'sublime.' 
This  is  its  only  New  Testament  occurrence.  The 
'from*  also  is  in  reality  'by,'  the  preposition 
being  the  one  regularly  used  with  that  sense  after 
passive  verbs.  Hence  many  of  the  best  recent 
interpreters  regard  the  words  as  a  designation  of 
God,  and  translate  them  '  by  the  sublime  majesty.* 
In  support  of  this.  Matt  xxvi.  64  is  referred  to, 
where  the  term  *  power '  is  taken  to  be  a  title  of 
God.  It  is  possible  that  the  peculiar  phrase  is 
due  to  Peter  mentally  likening  the  cloud  out  of 
which  the  voice  broke  to  the  glory-cloud  of  llie 
Shechinah,  which  was  to  Israel  the  viNible  sign  of 
the  Divine  presence.  The  testimony  uttered  by 
the  voice  differs  very  slightly  from  the  form  in 
which  it  is  reported  in  Matthew's  Gospel.  A 
shorter  form  is  given  in  Mark  (ix.  7)  and  Luke 
(ix.  35).  Here  the  reading  which  is  preferred  by 
the    most    recent    editors   gives    it  still  greater 


intensity.  It  may  be  represented  thus — '  My  Son, 
My  beloved  One,  this  is, — in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased.*  The  '  well  please<i '  is  given  in  the  past 
tense  ( =  *  on  whom  I  set  My  good  pleasure  '),  as 
expressive  of  the  changelessness  of  the  satisfacitou 
once  for  all  placed  in  Him. 

Ver.  18.  And  this  voice  we  heard  home  ont 
of  heaven,  when  we  were  with  him  in  the  holy 
mount  The  character  of  the  Divine  testimony 
to  Christ  is  thus  yet  more  carefully  de5^ril>ed,  in 
respect  both  of  its  own  directness  and  of  the 
credibility  of  the  report  which  was  given  of  it.  It 
came  immediately  from  heaven.  It  was  reported, 
too,  by  those  who  were  present  with  Christ 
Himself  on  the  occasion,  and  were  both  eye- 
witnesses and  ear- witnesses  of  what  took  place, 
not  only  seeing  with  their  own  eyes  the  scene,  but 
hearing  with  their  own  ears  the  voice.  By  the 
*  holy  mount '  is  to  be  understood  not  the  temple- 
mount  (as  if  the  voice  referred  to  were,  as  Grotius 
imagined,  that  recorded  in  John  xii.  28),  but  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration.  Peter  does  not  identify 
it  with  either  Hermon  or  Tabor.  He  gives  it, 
however,  the  same  honourable  title  that  Zion 
enjoyed  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  sacred 
associations  now  connected  with  it,  and  the  fact 
that  it  had  been  the  scene  of  a  manifestation  of . 
Divinity,  had  made  it  'holy'  ground.  So,  as 
Calvin  notices,  the  spot  where  Jehovah  appeared 
to  Moses  became  *holy  'ground.  —It  is  interesting 
to  observe  how  in  his  old  age  Peter's  mind 
is  filled  with  the  wonders  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion, and  how  he  finds  in  the  glory  which  he 
witnessed  there  a  presage  of  the  glory  in  which 
Christ  was  to  return.  It  may  be  asked  why  he 
singles  out  this  particular  event,  and  only  this  one, 
when  he  feels  called  to  assert  the  historical  basis 
of  his  teaching,  and  to  repudiate  all  suspicion  of 
legendary  mixture.  The  answer  is  obvious,  llie 
truihs  which  at  present  he  is  pressing  on  the  atten- 
tion of  his  readers,  are  those  relating  to  the  Second 
Coming  of  Christ,  that  Coming  in  power  and 
judgment  which  was  doubted,  denied,  and  scoffed 
at  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  he  should 
instance  the  sudden  glory  which  he  had  witnessed 
breaking  forth  from  and  encircling  Christ's  person 
on  the  Mount.  In  that  he  recognised  an  earnest 
of  the  power  in  which  Christ  was  to  return.  It  is 
rightly  observed,  too,  that  this  entire  statement, 
given  as  it  is  independently,  with  variations  of  its 
own,  and  not  professing  to  be  quoted  from  any 
written  narrative,  is  an  important  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel  narrative  of  the  Trans- 
figuration (so  Plumptre,  etc.). 

Ver.  19.  And  we  have  more  snre  the  pro- 
phetic word.  Such  is  the  literal  rendering  of  a 
clause  the  exact  point  of  which  is  not  a  little  un- 
certain. The  context,  specially  what  is  said  in 
vers.  20,  21,  chap.  ii.  i,  shows  that  we  are  to 
understand  by  *  the  prophetic  word  *  here  (cf.  the 
phrase  'the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets'  in  Rom. 
xvi.  26),  neither  the  Gospel  (Luther),  nor  the 
written  or  spoken  prophecies  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, nor  these  along  with  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies  (Plumptre),  but  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
ture itself  as  a  whole,  or  the  sum  of  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy  regarding  Christ.  It  is  clear,  too, 
that  a  comparison  is  instituted.  For  the  adjective, 
vhich  is  elsewhere  used  to  describe  the  'promise* 
as  sure  (Rom.  iv.  i6\  the  'word  spoken  by 
angels'  as  stedfast  (Heb.  ii.  2),  the  anchor  of  the 
soul  as  'sure  and  stedfast*  (Heb.  vi.  19),  etc,  is 
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not  to  be  rendered  'very  sure/  as  some  have 
imagined,  but  means  'more  sure,'  or  'more  sted- 
fast.*  The  question,  therefore,  is  whether  the 
prophetic  word  is  compared  with  itself  or  with 
something  else.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on 
boih  sides.  Some,  indeed,  who  favour  the  latter 
xiew,  take  the  comparison  to  lie  between  the  jiro- 
phetic  word  and  the  *  cunningly  devised  myilis,* 
which  have  been  already  repudiated.  This,  how- 
ever, is  unlikely.  Wiih  much  belter  reason  others 
conceive  the  prophetic  word  as  it  once  was  to  be 
compared  with  the  same  word  as  it  now  is,  the 
ix>int  being  that  its  entire  testimony  on  the  subject 
of  Christ's  *  power  and  Coming  *  has  been  made 
surer  than  before  by  the  historical  accom])lishment 
of  so  much  of  its  witness  to  the  Messiah,  or  (as 
others  prefer  to  put  it)  by  the  confirmation  lent  it 
through  the  record  borne  to  Christ  in  the  voice 
and  the  glory  of  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration. 
The  clause  might  then  be  rendered,  'and  we  have 
the  ])rophetic  word  made  more  sure.*  So  it  is 
paraphrased  by  Mr.  Humphry — 'having  been 
witnesses  of  His  majesty  and  hearers  of  His  voice 
from  heaven,  we  have  the  word  of  prophecy  made 
more  firm  (as  «  foundation  of  our  faith)  by  the 
fulfilment  which  it  has  received  '  {Comm.  on  the 
Revised  Version ^  p.  450).  Among  the  English 
Versions,  the  Khemish  and  the  Revised  adopt 
this  view.  The  A.  V.  itself  is  wrong.  The 
clause,  however,  admits  another  meaning,  which 
may  be  freely  given  thus :  *  and  we  have  a 
more  sure  word^  nnmely  the  prophetic  word  ;  * 
or,  'we  have  something  surer  still,  namely  the 
prophetic  word.'  In  this  case  the  testimony 
of  the  Old  'IVstament  is  referred  to  as  of 
greater  certainty,  or  as  carrying  in  it  greater 
power  of  conviction,  than  even  the  voice  heard  nt 
the  Transfiguration.  The  comparison  thus  be- 
comes one  between  the  exceptional  testimony  of 
the  heavenly  voice  and  the  familiar  testimony  of 
Israel's  ancient  Scriptures.  The  advantage  is 
given  to  the  latter  as  a  ground  for  confidently 
expecting  the  Lord's  Coming.  Why  this  is  the 
case  the  writer  himself  does  not  say.  Various 
reasons  have  been  suggested.  Peter  has  been 
supposed  to  assert  this  greater  sureness  for  O.  T. 
prophecy,  e.g.^  because  it  was  more  venerated  on 
account  of  its  age  (Calvin,  Whitby,  etc.);  or 
because  it  was  a  permanent  witness  and  one  open 
to  all,  while  the  witness  borne  through  the  Trans- 
figuration was  transient  and  seen  only  by  a  select 
three  (Scott,  etc.);  or  because  it  was  a  direct 
witness  to  Christ's  Coming,  while  the  Transfigura- 
tion was  merely  a  historical  scene,  amounting  at 
the  best  to  a  type  or  presumption  of  that  event 
(Sherlock,  etc. ) ;  or  because  it  was  not  a  single 
testimony  and  one  dealing  with  only  a  part  of  the 
truth,  as  was  the  case  with  the  voice,  but  a  cumu- 
lative and  continuous  testimony,  and  one  covering 
all  that  Ixjre  upon  Messiah's  sufferings  and  glory 
(Alford).  Be  the  reasons  what  they  may,  it 
would  be  natural  enough  for  a  Jew  like  Peter  to 
claim  for  the  Jewish  Scriptures  a  superiority  over 
all  other  forms  of  testimony.  And  on  this  view, 
which  is  now  followed  by  many  excellent  inter- 
preters, we  get  a  sense  entirely  germane  to  the 
context.  The  writer  has  expressed  his  wish  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  secure  their  perpetual  regard  for 
the  truths  in  which  his  readers  had  been  instructed. 
His  own  belief  in  the  certainty  of  his  Lord's 
Coming  is  at  the  foundatiofi  of  this  anxiety.  He 
desires  to  see  his  reader^  equally  assured  in  the 


same  expectation,  and  with  that  view  particularires 
two  reasons  for  the  belief.  The  one  is  wliat  he 
himself  saw  on  the  Mount ;  the  other  is  what 
others  have  as  well  as  he,  namely  the  prof^ette 
testimony  of  the  Old  Testament.  Each  of  ibem 
he  puts  forward  as  a  valid  witness.  But  he  gives 
the  preference  to  the  one  which  could  not  be 
regarded  as  limited  or  exceptional. — ^wherannto 
ye  do  well  giving  heed.  With  the  formula 
coin()are  the  similar  usages  in  Acts  x.  33 ;  Phil, 
iii.  14  ;  Heb.  ii.  i  ;  3  John  6.  It  implies  careful, 
earnest,  belie>'ing  attention. — as  unto  a  lamp 
■hining  in  a  dark  place.  The  term  rendered 
'light'  by  the  A  V.  means  'lamp'  or  'torch.' 
It  is  the  one  used  in  Matt.  v.  15 ;  Mark  iv.  21  ; 
Luke  viii.  16,  xi.  33,  36,  xv.  8;  Rev.  xviii.  23, 
xxii.  5  (in  all  which  it  is  rendered  'candle*  in  the 
A.  v.);  and  also  in  Matt.  vi.  22;  Luke  xi.  34, 
xii.  35  ;  Rev.  xxi.  23  ;  John  v.  35  (in  which  last  it 
describes  the  Baptist).  With  its  application  to 
the  prophetic  word  compare  Ps.  cxix.  105.  The 
epithet  '  dark '  (of  which  this  is  the  only  N.  T. 
example)  means  literally  dry^  arid,  and  then 
dingy.  It  perhaps  combines  here  the  two  ideas 
of  squalid  (as  the  R.  V.  gives  it  in  the  margin) 
and  gloomy.  This  '  dark  place,'  the  squalid  gloom 
of  which  is  being  pierced  by  the  prophetic  word, 
is  understood  by  some  to  refer  to  a  low  state  of 
spiritual  knowledge  and  experience,  which  is  to 
yield  to  a  higher  state  of  illumination  and  assur- 
ance in  the  case  of  Christians.  It  is  best  taken, 
however,  as  a  figure  of  the  world  itself.  Compnre 
the  prophetic  description  of  darkness  covering  the 
earth  (Isa.  Ix.  2,  etc.).— nntil  (the)  day  ahall 
dawn  and  the  day-star  ariae  in  yonr  hearts. 
Two  of  these  words  are  peculiar  to  the  present 
passage,  namely  daum  and  day-star.  The  former 
(which  is  different  from  the  term  in  Matt,  xxviii.  i; 
Luke  xxiii.  54)  means  to  shine  through,  and  is 
therefore  peculiarly  in  point  where  the  idea  to  be 
expressed  is,  as  here,  that  of  the  morning-light  as 
it  first  breaks  through  the  darkness.  The  latter 
is  to  be  taken  in  the  strict  sense, — not  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  sun,  or  generally  to  the  light,  but  as 
referring  to  the  day-star,  the  '  light-bringer  *  (as 
the  term  literally  means)  which  appears  with  the 
dawn.  How  are  these  figures,  tl>erefore,  to  be 
interpreted  here  ?  Many  of  the  l)est  commentators 
are  of  opinion  that,  on  account  of  the  definition 
•in  your  hearts,'  and  for  other  reasons,  a  subjec- 
tive application  must  be  given  to  the  whole  sen- 
tence, and  that  it  is  to  be  connected  immediately 
with  the  previous  'giving  heed.'  In  this  way  the 
idea  is  taken  by  some  to  be,  that  the  prophetic 
\vord  must  be  attended  to  until  the  pre-ent  im- 
perfect measure  of  grace  and  knowledge  in  the 
believer  gives  place  to  an  immediate  perception 
and  clear  assurance,  which  will  supersede  the 
necessity  for  such  prophetic  light.  The  analogy 
of  similar  figures  elsewhere,  however  (see  specially 
Rom.  xiii.  1 1,  etc.),  is  in  favour  of  the  objective 
sense.  The  reference,  therefore,  seems  to  be  to 
the  day  of  Christ's  Second  Coming,  in  comparison 
with  which  the  present  state  of  the  world  is  the 
time  of  night  and  darkness.  The  prophetic  word 
to  which  believers  are  to  give  earnest  heed  is  a 
lamp  which  is  to  go  on  shining  until  the  Christ  of 
whom  it  testifies  appears.  The  fact  that  this  is 
the  ministry  it  is  meant  to  serve  is  the  reas.m  why 
they  ought  to  give  such  heed  to  it.  And  when 
the  day  of  the  Lord's  Advent,  which  shall  be  like 
the  rising  of  dawn  upon  the  world,  is  about  to 
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enter,  as  enter  it  certainly  shall,  its  signs  shall 
make  themselves  known  to  Christ's  own  Hock — in 
their  hearts  shall  rise  a  light  and  assurance  like 
the  day-star,  which  comes  with  the  day  and  attests 
its  full  entrance.  Those,  therefore,  are  right  who 
think  that  the  particular  point  of  time  in  view  is 
that  immediately  heralding  the  Second  Advent 
itself,  '  the  time  when  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man 
appears  (Matt.  xxiv.  30),  when  believers  are  to 
lift  up  their  heads  because  their  redemption 
draweth  nigh  (Luke  xxi.  28),  when  accordmgly 
the  morning-star  which  ushers  in  the  day  shall 
arise  in  their  hearts*  (Huther). 

Ver.  20.  Knowing  this  first,  that  no  prophecy 
of  Bcripture  comes  of  private  interpretation. 
This  sentence  states  a  fact  which  is  to  be  recog- 
nised in  the  heed  which  should  be  given  to  the 
prophetic  word,  or  a  reason  why  such  heed  should 
be  given  earnestly.  It  is  by  no  means  easy,  how- 
ever, to  determine  what  that  fact  or  reason  is. 
llie  verse  has  been  largely  taken  advantage  of  by 
Roman  Catholic  divines  in  the  interest  of  their 
theory  of  the  relation  in  which  Scripture  stands 
to  the  Church.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  protest 
against  the  right  of  private  judgment.  Some 
Protestant  commentators  read  it  as  a  caution 
against  interpreting  particular  prophecies  sepa- 
rately by  themselves,  instead  of  interpreting  them 
in  the  full  light  of  prophecy  as  a  whole.  Others 
discover  in  it  a  re-statement  of  what  Peter  has 
already  said  in  the  former  Epistle  (chap.  i.  11,  12) 
about  the  inabiliiy  of  the  prophets  to  understand 
all  that  was  in  the  prophecies  which  they  uttered. 
Others  suppose  it  to  mean  that  prophecy  is  not  its 
own  interpreter,  but  can  be  fully  understood  only 
in  the  light  of  the  event.  Not  a  few  (including 
Luther,  Erasmus,  Besser,  Schott,  Hofmann,  etc.) 
take  it,  in  one  way  or  other,  to  be  an  assertion  of 
the  fact  that  the  readers  of  prophecy  are  not  able 
of  their  own  understanding  to  interpret  it,  but  are 
dependent  for  its  interpretation  upon  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  any  one 
ot  these  views  falls  in  naturally  with  the  context. 
Another  must  be  sought  more  in  harmony  with 
the  train  of  thought.  The  terms  themselves,  at 
the  same  time,  are  for  the  most  part  sufficiently 
plain,  and  the  following  verse  makes  the  ruling 
idea  in  the  writer^s  mind  eoually  clear.  The 
phrase  *  prophecy  of  Scripture  means  a  prophecy 
belonging  to  Scripture,  or  as  Dean  Plumptre  puts 
it,  a  prophecy  'authenticated  as  such  by  being 
recognised  as  part  of  Scripture.*  The  *is*  of  the 
A.  V.  and  the  R.  V.  does  not  quite  fairly  repre- 
sent the  original,  which  means  rather  arises,  comes 
into  existence^  or  originates*  The  interpretation 
turns  upon  the  sense  of  the  adjective  'private,* 
which  may  mean  either  '  special '  (as  in  the  margin 
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of  the  R.  v.),  or  'one's  own;'  and  still  more 
upon  the  sense  of  the  noun  rendered  *  interpreta- 
tion.' This  noun  is  found  only  this  once  in  the 
N.  T.  It  is  used,  however,  by  one  of  the  ancient 
Greek  Versions  of  the  O.  T.  in  the  sense  of  the 

*  interpretation  *  or  reading  of  a  dream  (Gen.  xl.  8). 
The  cognate  verb,  too,  occurs  in  Mark  iv.  34 
(where  the  A.  V.  renders  it  *  expounded '),  und  in 
Acts  xix.  39  (where  it  is  translated  'determined'). 
The  verse,  therefore,  seems  to  mean  that  prophecy 
does  not  originate  in  the  prophet's  own  private 
interpretation  of  things — that  it  is  not  the  mere 
expression  of  his  own  reading  of  the  future.  This 
explanation  (which  Bengel  suggested,  and  Huther, 
Alford,  etc.,  have  followed)  connects  the  verse 
easily  and  clearly  both  with  what  precedes  and 
with  what  follows.  The  fact  that  prophecy  is 
something  so  different  from  man's  own  view  of 
events  or  forecast ings  of  the  future  is  to  be  known 
'first,'  that  is,  it  is  to  be  recognised  as  a  fact  of 
primary  importance.  It  is  a  reason  why  we  should 
give  that  earnest  heed  to  it  which  was  enjoined  in 
the  previous  verse.  And  in  what  sense  prophecy 
is  something  more  than  the  expression  of  the  pro- 
phet's own  ideas  or  prognostications,  is  stated  in 
the  next  verse. 

Ver.  21.  For  not  by  man's  will  was  prophecy 
borne  at  any  time.  The  statement  is  more 
absolute  than  it  is  made  to  appear  in  the  A.  V. 
The  phrase  'not  of  old  time'  means  'never,*  or 

*  not  at  any  time.*  The  verb  rendered  *  came  *  is 
the  one  which  was  used  already  in  vers.  17,  18, 
and  means  sent  or  communicated  in  the  sense  of 
Xitvci^  borne  on.  It  points  here,  therefore,  not  to 
the  utterance  of  prophecy,  but  to  the  prophetic 
afflatus,  or  to  the  prophecy  as  a  gift  imparted  by 
God,  and  in  relation  to  which  man  himself  was 
simply  a  recipient. — bnt,  being  borne  on  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  men  spake  from  God.  Docu- 
mentary evidence  is  in  favour  of  this  reading, 
which  is  both  shorter  and  more  expressive  than 
that  of  the  A.  V.  It  drops  the  official  title  of  the 
prophets  as  '  holy  men  of  God,'  and,  in  harmonv 
with  the  emphatic  denial  of  the  agency  of  '  man^ 
will'  in  the  prophetic  message,  speaks  of  the 
bearers  of  prophecy  simply  as  '  men. '  1 1  describes 
them  further  as  men  who  became  prophets  only 
by  receiving  an  impulse  from  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  bore  them  on,  and  as  speaking,  therefore, 
'from  God,*  that  is  to  say,  as  commissioners  from 
Him,  having  the  point  of  issue  for  their  message 
not  in  their  own  will  but  in  God's  will.  On  the 
term  'borne  on'  compare  Acts  xvii.  15,  17,  where 
it  is  used  of  the  ship  driving  before  the  wind. 
The  A-  V.  misses  the  point  when  it  renders  '  cu 
they  were  moved.'  The  statement  is,  that  they 
spake  because  they  were  so  moved. 
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Chapter  II.    1-16. 
Warnings  against  False  Teachers. 

1  "DUX  there  were'  *  false  prophets  also  among  the  P^op'^»  •Jiii'^*^'. 
J-J  even  as  there  shall  be  false  teachers  among  you,*  who '  Jll'\^"i^*' ' 
privily  shall  bring  in  *  damnable  ^heresies,*  even  ''denying  the  f5^*t"*// 
Lord  that  '  bought  them,  and -^ bring  upon  themselves*  ^ swift    ^*\  *""*•■** 

2  destruction.  And  many  shall  *  follow  their  '  pernicious  ways  ;•  |^^;^2•^ 
by  reason  of  whom  the  *way  of  truth"  shall  be  'evil  spoken  ^J**h^iJ^' 

3  of.    And  through*  ** covetousness  shall  they  with  feigned  words  ^  JSsy.  17, 

**  make  merchandise  of  you  :  •  whose  *  judgment  now  of  a  -^  long    ^^\li^\ 
time  ^lingeheth  not,"  and  their  damnation"  slumbereth  not.    '^.j^;^; 

4  For  if  God  ''spared  not  the'*  angels  that"  sinned,  but  cast  ^Silt/i.l^; 
them  down  to  hell,  and  'delivered  them"  into   chains"  of   fTSi'Vl; 

5  'darkness,  to  be"  "reserved  unto  "judgment ;  and  spared  not    \^T}^^^1. 
the   '"old    world,    but  'saved    Noah,   the   eighth   person,^''  a 'iuTt'ji'K^ 


•'preacher  of  righteousness,  'bringing  in  the  "flood  upon  the/vi 


Y  9,  XT.  3. 4. 

Ver.  5; 

6  world  of  the  *  ungodly  ;  '*  and  turning  the  cities  of  Sodom  and    cSf.  ^.'17. 
Gomorrha  into  ashes,  ^condemned  them  with  an '^ overthrow, 'ch. i"" 
'making  them  an  -^ensample  unto  those  that  after  should  live    ch. i^ie! 

/''ungodly;'*    and    *  delivered    just**   Lot,   'vexed   with   the 'iPcrfv.  13. 

8  *  filthy  conversation  of  the  '  wicked  :*'  (for  that  righteous  man    «x.9.a3.* 
dwelling  among   them,  in  seeing   and  **  hearing,  *  vexed  his    iPet.iv4- 
righteous  soul  from  day  to  day  with  their  unlawful  deeds:**)    acpr.is; 

Eph.  IV.  19, 

Q  the    Lord    ^'knoweth    how    to  -^deliver    the    ^ godly  out   of    e^.     , 

-  .  4  nCf.  Jas.1v.13. 

temptations,**  and  to     reserve  the  unjust  unto  'the  day  of  ^»cor.xi.»9; 
10  judgment   to  be  "punished:**  but  chiefly  them   that  "walk    J«-3'- 

q  Mat.  XXV.  5  ;  Ps.  cxxi.  3,  4.         r  AcU  zx.  99 ;  Rom.  viii.  39,  xi.  91 ;  x  Cor.  vii.  98 ;  Jer.  xiii.  14.         x  Lu.  xxiii.  95,  etc 
/  Ver.  17  ;  Heb.  xiii.  18  ;  Jude  6,  15.  «  Jo.  xii.  17  ;  Acts  xxv.  91 :  i,P«.  i.  4.  vMat.  x.  15  ;  9  The*.  L  5,  etc 

wMat.  V.  21 ;  Acts  xv.  ai.  xjo.  xvii.  12  ;  Jude  24.  y  1  Tim.  ii.  7 ;  9  Tim.  i.  xi.  z  See  refs.  at  ver.  x. 

a  Mat.  xxiv.  38,  39 ;  Lu.  xvii.  97  ;  Gen.  vi.  17,  elc.  b  Rom.  iv,  5,  v.  6  :  i  Tim.  i.  9 ;  i  Pet.  iv.  18  ;  Jude  4,  X5. 

c  Mat.  XX.  1 8,  elc.         da  Tim.  ii.  14 ;  Gen.  xx.  99,  /  Rom.  iv.  17  :  x  Tim.  ii.  7  ;  9  Tim.  i.  xi ;  Heb.  i.  9. 

./■Jo.  xiii.  5  ;  Jas.  v.  10 :  Heb.  iv.  xx.  ^     ^ Jude  15.  h  Lu.  i.  74  ;  Rom.  vii.  24  ;  2  Cor.  i.  lo,  etc.  i  Arts  vii.  94. 

k  Sse  refs.  at  i  Pet.  iv.  3.         /  Ch.  iii.  X7.        m  i  Cor.  xii.  X7.         n  Cf.  Mat.  xiv.  94.  o  Mat.  vii.  xi ;  Lu.  xii.  56 ; 

Phil.  iv.  xa ;  2  Tim.  i'i.  5 ;  Jas.  iv.  17.  >  See  at  ver.  7.  q  Acts  x.  a,  7 ;  Ina.  xxiv.  16.  rSee  refs.  at  x  Pel.  i.  6. 

s  Sec  at  ver.  4.     /  Ch.  iii.  7 :  Mat.x.15 ;  i  J0.iv.17 ;  Rev.xiv.7 ;  Juded.     u  Actsiv.9x.     v  Ch.iii.3:  Jude  x6,  x8;  Jer.TiL9,a4. 

•  rather,  as  in  the  R,  K,  arose 

•  better,  with  R,  K.,  as  among  you  also  there  shall  be 

•  or,  the  which  *  literally,  heresies  of  destruction 

•  literally,  having  brought  upon  themselves,  omitting  and 

•  literally,  wantonnesscs      •  or,  of  the  truth      *  in      •  or,  make  gain  of  you 
^^  literally^  for  whom  the  sentence  from  of  old  is  not  idle 

*i  destruction  **  omit  the  *'  or,  when  they 

**  or,  but  casting  them  into  Tartarus,  committed  them         ^*  or^  pits 

*«  omit  to  be        *'  <?r,  as  in  theR,  V,,  with  seven  others       **  of  ungodly  men 

^®  literally,  having  laid  down  an  example  of  those  who  should  live  ungodly 

*®  ory  rignteous 

**  better,  sore  distressed  by  the  walk  of  the  lawless  in  wantonness 

-'  or  literally,  for  by  sight  and  hearing  the  righteous  man  dwelling  among 

them  day  by  day  tormented  his  righteous  soul  with  their  lawless  deeds 
**  temptation 
**  rather,  as  the  R,  V.  puts  it,  to  keep  the  unrighteous  under  punishment  unte 

the  day  of  judgment 
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after  the  **' flesh  in  the  *Iust  of  uncleanness,"*  and  -^despise  ^^y^^  ^^ 
'government:  *  presumptuous  are  they,  self-willed,*'  they  are  ^^;;;^;^^. 
l\  not  *  afraid  to  speak  evil"  of  *^ dignities:  whereas**   angels,    ff?Iii.Vio; 
which  are  greater  in  power  and   might,  *'  bring  not  '  railing  ,  EpJ;  1%^: 

12  -^accusation*'  against  them  before  the  Lord.     But  these,  as    juieV^' 
''natural  *  brute  '  beasts,*^  made  to  be  taken  and  destroyed,"  "Gln/xliio; 
speak  evil  of"  the  things  that  they  *  understand  not,  and^^  shall    Prov*x'Si.ai. 

13  utterly'*  '  perish  in  their  own  corruption;  ^;/t/"  shall  '"receive"  *iIlS"b^?2. 
the  *  reward  of  unrighteousness,  as  they  that  ^^  count  it  -^plea-  ijS.  x^'h.  29; 
sure   to    ^riot    in    the   daytime:"    ''spots    they    are^^    and  ^ASsvL^xs'f* 
'blemishes,   'sporting   themselves"  with   their  own  "deceiv-    aTim.lih5; 

14  ings "   while   they  "  feast   with    you :    having    eyes   "'  full   of  f}ll'sX\!^^ 
^adultery,*"  and  that  cannot  cease*'  from  sin  ;  •^beguiling  'un-    judc'9i 
stable  souls:  an  heart  they  have  *  exercised  with  *  covetous  ^  Rom.*  1.26,97! 

15  practices;**  ^cursed  ''children:*'  which  have  'forsaken  the  «Hcb.xru.n; 
•bright  way,  and  are  gone  ^astray,**  following  the  *way  of  «ev.iv.6',etc. 
Balaam  the  son  of  Bosor,  who  loved  the  wages  of  unrighteous-  ^Judcio.* 

16  ness;  but  was  'rebuked  for  his  *  iniquity  :**  the  dumb  'ass,*'  ^*»„^*'-***- 
*' speaking  with  man's  voice,  "forbade*'  the  madness  of  the ''Aci$xxvi.2; 

r  ^  '  Phil.  II.  25 ; 

prophet  ^«^-  *•  j»9. 

^        *  XI.  II,  26, 

/  Jas.  iv,  I,  3,  etc.  '^La.  vii.  95.  rEph.  v.  27.  x  T«v.  xxi.  16-33,  etc  /  Tia.  Iv.  2,  Ivii.  4. 

u  Heb  iit.  13,  etc.  v  Tude  t2.  ft/ las.  ii.  18,  etc.  4rja«.  iv.  4,  etc.  y\tT.  18;  Jas.  i.  14. 

M  Ch.  iiu  z6.  n  Heb.  v.  14,  etc        h  Ver.  3.  c  Heb.  vi.  8,  etc.^  </See  refs.  at  i  Pet.  i.  14. 

#  Acts  vi.  3.       ^^  /Lu.  iii.  3,  4  ;  Acts  viii.  21,  ix.  ix,  xiii.  xo.  g  See  reCs.  at  ch.  i.  16.  h  ^lude  xx. 

»  Job  xxL  4,  xxiii.  a.        k  Prov.  v.  23.        /  Mat.  xxi.  5.        mVer.  18  ;  Acts  iv.  x8.  n  Lu.  xxiii.  2 ;  Ps.  xxxtx.  9. 

**  or,  pollution  ^*  rather,  self-willed  darers,  or,  darers,  self-willed 

2"  or,  they  tremble  not  when  speaking  evil  of  *®  literally,  where 

^^  literally,  an  evil-speaking  judgment  '^  as  irrational  animals 

'*  or,  born  naturally  with  a  view  to  capture  and  destruction 

•*  speaking  evil  in  matters  •*  omit  and  '*  even 

**  receiving  as  they  shall,  orferhaps,  as  in  the  R,  K.,  suffering  wrong 

*•  or,  reckoning  revelling  in  the  daytime  pleasure 

•'  omit  tkey  are  *^  revelling 

***  in  their  deceits,  or  perhaps,  as  in  the  R.  V.,  in  their  love-feasts 

*^  literally,  of  an  adulteress  **  or,  that  cannot  be  made  to  cease 

*•  having  a  heart  practised  in  covetousness  *^  children  of  a  curse 

^*  having  forsaken  the  right  way  they  went  astray        **  transgression 

*'  literally,  a  dumb  beast  of  burden  *'  better,  with  R.  V.,  stayed 

The  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  stands  entirely  in  the  Church  as  a  certain  thing,  if  not  indeed  a 

by  itself.     It  is  of  so  peculiar  a  character,  that  thing  already  realized,     lie  descril>es  their  efforts, 

some  have  doubted  whether  it  belonged  originally  their  pretensions,  their  successes,  their  live.«,  their 

to  this  Epistle,  or  could  have  been  written  by  the  fates,  in  a  long  train  of  passionate  utterances, 

same  hand.     It  abounds  in  uncommon  or  entirely  which  have  been  compared  to  '  blasting  volleyed 

exceptional  phrases,  and  is  marked  by  a  singuLirly  thunder.'    The  terrible  pictur<>.of  the  working  of 

broken  style.     It  introduces  a  subject,  and  is  per-  this  *  mystery  of  iniquity '  within  the  Church  is 

vaded  by  a  tone,  which  are  very  different  from  unrelieved,  too,  by  any  reference  to  the  ultimate 

what  the  previous  chapter  presents.     The  subject,  victory  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  or  to  the  larger 

however,  is  not  absolutely  unconnected  with  what  issues  of  the  conflict  between  good  and  evil.     I'he 

precedes.     The  writer's  anxiety  that  his  readers  gloom  of  the  description  is  mitigated  only  by  the 

should  remain  established  in  the  truth,  after  his  assurance  that  the  Lord  knows  as  well  how  to 

own  decease,  prepares  the  way  for  what  he  has  to  deliver  the  godly  themselves  as  to  bring  swift  and 

say  about  the  dangers  of  the  future.     And  the  awful  destruction  upon  their  enemies  and  seducers, 

change  in  the  tone  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  The  relation  in  wh  cli  this  chapter  stands  to  the 

change  in  the  theme.     The  colours,  however,  in  Epistle  of  Jude  is  also  a  matter  of  some  interest, 

which  he  gives  the  outline  of  the  future  are  of  the  The  points  at  which  the  two  writings  meet  are  too 

darkest,  and  the  terms  which  he  uses  are  of  the  numerous  and  too  marked  not  to  demand  explana- 

strongest.     He  speaks  of  the  rise  of  false  teachers  tion.     Some  argue,  accordingly,  in  favour  of  the 
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no 

priority  of  Peter;  others  with  equal  decision 
assert  the  priority  of  Jude.  ITie  question  whether 
the  peculiarities  of  the  case  are  to  be  explained  on 
the  theory  of  Peter's  dependence  on  Jude,  on  that 
of  Jude's  dependence  on  Peter,  or  on  that  of  the 
dependence  of  both  upon  a  common  source,  is  far 
from  being  settled,  if  indeed  it  admits  at  all  of 
anything  like  conclusive  settlement.  We  shall 
find,  too,  that  along  with  very  striking  and  con- 
tinuous resemblances  to  Jude,  this  chapter  exhibits 
some  remarkable  variations. 

Ver.  I.  Bat  there  arose  also  false  prophete 
among  the  people.  •  Israel  is  obviously  meant  by 
*the  people'  here  (comp.  Rom.  xv.  ii ;  Jude  5, 
etc. ).  As  in  the  former  Epistle,  therefore,  so  here 
Peter  regards  the  N.  T.  Church  as  the  Israel  of 
God,  and  finds  in  what  took  place  within  the 
O.  T.  Israel  an  image  of  what  is  to  take  place  in 
the  N.  T.  Church.  The  *  but '  introduces  a  con- 
trast with  what  was  stated  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
vious chapter.  There  were  prophets  in  Israel  who 
'spake  from  God,'  but  there  arose  in  the  same 
Israel  false  prophets,  and  so  it  shall  be  in  the 
N.  T.  Israel.  The  term  *  false  prophet  *  occurs  in 
the  O.  T.  (e,g,  Jer.  vi.  13),  but  is  of  much 
commoner  occurrence  in  the  N.  T.  The  form  of 
the  word  leaves  it  somewhat  uncertain  whether  it 
means  precisely  one  who  prophesies  false  things^  or 
one  who  falsely  pretends  to  be  a  prophet.  The 
latter  sense  is  preferred  by  some  of  the  best  inter- 
preters. The  class  of  false  prophets  is  dealt  with 
m  Deut.  xiii.  1-5.-80  also  among  yon  there 
shall  be  false  teachers.  The  term  *  false  teachers  * 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  N.  T.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  *  false  prophet,'  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  has 
the  sense  oX pretended  teachers,  or  that  of  teachers 
'fjalsehood.  Both  amount,  however,  to  much  the 
same.  Christ  Himself  foretells  the  rise  of  *  false 
prophets '  (Matt.  xxiv.  24),  and  Paul  warned  the 
elders  of  Ephesus  of  men  who  should  arise  within 
the  Church  'speaking  perverse  things  to  draw 
away  disciples  after  them' (Acts  xx.  30). — who 
shaU  priyily  bring  in  deetraotiye  heresies.  The 
*  who  *  means  here  rather  *  such  as,'  pointing  not 
merely  to  the  fact  that  they  shall  so  act,  but  to 
their  character  as  such.  The  verb  (which  occurs 
only  here)  means  literally  to  bring  in  by  the  side. 
It  may  convey  the  idea  of  secrecy  or  insidiousness^ 
which  both  the  A  V.  and  the  J<.  V.  represent  by 
^privily  bring  in.'  Compare  Paul's  use  of  the 
corresponding  adjective,  '  false  brethren  unawares 
brought  in '  (Gal.  ii.  4).  Jude  (ver.  4)  uses  a 
different  term  to  express  the  same  idea,  and 
speaks  of  the  event  as  already  accompli>hed 
(*  crept  in  unawares'),  while  Peter  speaks  of  it  as 
still  future.  The  *  damnable  heresies  '  .  of  the 
A.  V.  is  an  unhappy  rendering  of  the  original, 
which  means  'heresies  of  destruction,'  that  is, 
heresies  which  lead  to  destruction,  or,  as  the 
R.  V.  eives  it,  'destructive  heresies.'  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  word  *  heresies '  is  to  be 
understood  here  in  the  sense  now  attached  to  it, 
namely,  that  of  heterodox^  self-chosen  doctrines^ 
or  in  the  sense  of  party  diinsions.  The  latter,  is 
undoubtedly  the  regular  sense  of  the  term  in  the 
N.  T. ;  comp.  Acts  v.  17,  xv.  5,  xxiv.  5,  xxvi.  5, 
xxviii.  22  (in  all  which  it  is  rendered  '  sect '  in  the 
A.  v.),  and  also  Acts  xxiv.  14;  i  Cor.  xi.  19 
(where  it  goes  with  schisms),  and  Gal.  v.  20 
(where  it  ranks  with  divisions).  There  is  nothing 
to  necessitate  a  departure  here  from  the  stated 
use.     For  the  idea  of  party  divisions  created  by 


false  teaching  suits  the  context  well  enough. 
Some  good  interpreters  (Hiither,  etc.),  however, 
are  of  opinion  that  the  matter  in  view  is  the 
opinions  themselves,  that  this  is  more  in  keeping 
with  the  phrase  *  privily  bring  in,' and  that  the 
word,  therefore,  in  ihis  one  instance  at  least, 
approaches  the  modern  sense. — even  denying 
tne  Lord  that  bought  them,  having  brought 
npon  themselves  swift  destruction.  The  con- 
struction of  these  clauses  is  uncertain.  It  is 
possible  that  one  or  other  of  the  participles  stands 
instead  of  the  fmite  verb,  and  that  the  whole, 
therefore,  takes  the  form,  'and  shall  deny  the 
Lord  that  bought  them,  bringing  on  themselves,' 
etc.,  or  better,  'and  denying  the  Lord  .  .  • 
shall  bring  upon  themselves,'  etc.  It  is  best, 
however,  to  retain  all  the  participles  as  such,  and 
we  have  then  an  intensification  of  the  previous 
statement.  In  bringing  in  these  heresies  of 
destruction  the  false  teachers  will  be  even  denying 
the  Lord,  and  their  doing  so  will  mean  that  they 
have  brought  doom  upon  themselves.  If  Peter 
writes  this  Epistle,  this  reference  to  the  denied  of 
Christ  as  the  climax  of  ail  possible  evil  in  faith, 
becomes  doubly  significant.  The  name  given  to 
Christ  here  is  the  term  Master,  which  is  repeatedly 
used  to  designate  the  head  of  a  house  in  his 
relation  of  authority  over,  or  in  his  rights  of 
possession  in,  the  members  of  his  house  (comp. 
I  Tim.  vi.  I,  2;  2  Tim.  ii.  21;  Tit.  ii.  9; 
I  Pet.  ii.  18).  Christ's  claims  upon  them  are 
further  described  as  the  claims  of  One  who  had 
made  them  His  own  by  purchase.  Jude  (ver.  4) 
omits  this  notice  of  the  purchase.  The  purchase 
price,  which  is  elsewhere  stated  to  be  His  blood 
(I  Cor.  vi.  20,  vii.  23  ;  Rev.  v.  9),  is  left  un- 
explained. The  passage  is  one  of  several,  in 
which  Christ's  death  is  presented  in  its  world- 
wide attitude,  as  the  means  of  instituting  new 
relations  between  God  and  all  mankind.  These 
are  balanced  by  others  which  ascribe  a  special 
effect  and  a  particular  design  to  His  death  in 
relation  to  His  own,  who  have  been  given  Him  of 
His  Father.  Both  must  find  a  place  in  our'doctrine 
of  His  reconciling  work.  As  to  the  '  swift,'  see  on 
chap.  i.  14.  As  there,  so  here  it  means  sudden — 
a  destruction  speedy,  inevitable,  '  like  the  light- 
ning's stroke'  (Lillie). 

Ver.  2.  And  many  shall  follow  their  wanton- 
nesses.  The  A.  V.  gives  '  pernicious  ways,' 
following  a  reading  which  is  now  given  up.  On 
the  noun  see  on  i  Pet.  iv.  3.  The  same  strong 
term  is  used  for  following^  as  in  chap.  i.  16.  It 
denotes  completeness  or  closeness  of  pursuit. 
Here  again  the  immoral  life  is  represented  as  the 
natural  result  of  the  false  belief.  So  too,  and 
still  more  positively,  in  Jude  4. — ^by  reason  of 
whom  the  way  of  the  truth  shall  be  evil  spoken 
of.  As  to  the  verb  see  on  i  Pet.  iv.  4.  Chris- 
tianity is  designated  *  the  way  of  the  truth '  as 
being  a  mode  of  life  which  results  from,  or  bears 
the  qualities  of,  the  truth.  The  term  '  way '  in 
this  particular  application  occurs  with  marked 
frequency  in  the  Book  of  Acts  (comp.  ix.  2,  xvi.  17, 
xviii.  25,  26,  xix.  9,  23,  xxii.  4,  xxiv.  14).  The 
connection  leaves  it  ambiguous  whether  the 
persons  referred  to  here  are  the  false  teachers 
themselves,  or  their  followers,  or  both  together. 
The  most  natural  reference  on  the  whole  would 
be  to  those  who  have  been  immediately  spoken  of 
as  certain  to  follow  these  teachers.  In  this  case 
the  point  may  be,  as  it  is  understood,  e.g.,  by 
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Alford,  that  greatest  injury  is  done  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  among  those  outside  by  men  who,  while 
'  selming  to  be  in  the  way  of  truth,  yet  favour  and 
follow  false  teachers.' 

Ver.  3.  and  in  coyetonsnest  by  feigned 
•peeches  they  will  make  merchandise  of  yon. 
'J  he  verb  rendered  *  make  merchandise  of*  occurs 
but  once  again  in  the  N.  T.,  viz.  in  Jas.  iv.  13, 
where  it  is  translated  '  buy  and  sell.*  In 
later  Classical  Greek,  and  also  in  the  Septuagint 
(comp.  Prov.*  iii.  14),  it  occurs  with  the  sense  of 
gaining  over.  Hence  some  interpreters  think 
that  here  it  expresses  the  desire  of  the  false 
teachers  to  win  sidherents.  The  more  usual  sense 
of  the  verb,  however,  is  to  make  ^ain  of  an 
object  The  idea,  therefore,  is  rather  that  the 
false  teachers,  known  for  their  life  of  sheer 
covetousness,  and  having  greed  for  their  great 
motive,  will  use  their  deluded  followers  for 
purposes  of  gain,  employing  artful  speeches 
(perhaps  on  the  subject  of  Christian  liberty,  as 
some  suggest)  as  their  weapons  in  the  base  traffic 
with  souls.  The  sentence  thus  uncovers  darker 
deeps  in  the  corruptness  of  their  character  and 
the  baseness  of  their  aims.  This  evil  dis- 
tinction appears  again  in  vers.  14,  15.  It  is 
given  in  terms  not  less  strong  by  Jude  (vers.  1 1,  16). 
Compare  also  the  indignant  declarations  on  a  like 
sordid  state  of  matters,  which  are  made  by  Paul 
(I  Tim.  vi.  5  ;  Tit.  i.  11).  The  epithet  'feigned* 
is  peculiar  to  this  passage.  With  these  *made 
up,*  or  '  craftily  constructed '  speeches,  compare 
also  the  'good  words  and  fair  speeches'  with 
which  Paul  tells  us  some  who  caused  divisions 
and  offences  deceived  the  hearts  of  the  simple 
(Rom.  xvi.  i8).^whoee  judgment  now  firom  of 
old  lingereth  not.  Literally  it  runs  thus :  '  for 
whom  the  sentence  now  from  of  old  lingereth  not.' 
The  sentence  of  a  righteous  Judge  is  represented 
as  having  been  pronounced  against  them  from  of 
old,  as  on  the  wing  now,  and  as  certain  to  descend. 
The  phrase  here  translated  '  from  of  old '  occurs 
only  nere  and  in  chap.  iii.  5.  The  verb  rendered 
'  lingereth  *  is  peculiar  to  this  passage.  Its 
cognate  adjective,  however,  occurs  in  chap.  i.  8 ; 
where  see  Note.— and  their  destruction  alum- 
bereth  not.  The  verb  'slumber*  occurs  only 
once  again,  viz.  in  the  parable  of  the  Virgins 
(Matt.  XXV.  5).  Literally  it  means  to  nod.  The 
*  destruction  *  (the  *  damnation  *  of  the  A.  V.  is 
inexact)  is  represented  as  a  living  thing  awake  and 
expectant.  *  Long  ago  that  judgment  started  on 
its  destroying  path,  and  the  fate  of  sinning  angels, 
and  the  deluge,  and  the  overthrow  of  Scwlom 
and  Gomorrah,  were  but  incidental  illustrations 
of  its  power,  nor  has  it  ever  since  **  lingered" 
as  if  now  it  had  no  work  on  hand,  or  for  a 
moment  slumbered  on  the  way.  It  advances 
still,  strong  and  vigilant  as  when  first  it  sprang 
from  the  bosom  of  God,  and  will  not  fail  to  reach 
the  mark  to  which  it  was  pointed  ^*from  of  old" ' 
(Lillie). 

Ver.  4.  For  if  Qod  spared  not  angels  when 
they  sinned.  This  rendering  (which  is  adopted 
by  the  R.  V.)  comes  nearer  the  original  than  that 
of  the  A.  V.  It  is  not  merely  that  tAose  of  the 
angels  who  did  sin  were  not  spared,  but  that  even 
the  class  of  angels  as  such  wi  re  not  spared  w^en 
sin  entered  among  them. — but  casting  them  into 
Tartarus  committed  them  to  pits  of  darkness  in 
reserve  unto  judgment.  There  is  a  little  un- 
certainty here  both  as  to  the  connection  and  as  to 
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the  reading.  Some  good  interpreters  arrange  the 
clauses  thus :  '  having  cast  them  down  into  hell 
(bound)  with  chains  of  darkness,  committed  them 
as  in  reserve  unto  judgment.*  The  preferable 
construction,  however,  is  the  other.  Ancient 
authorities,  again,  vary  between  two  slightly 
different  forms  of  the  word  which  the  A.  V. 
renders  'chains.*  One  of  these  means  what  the 
A.  V.  makes  it — *  chains,*  ropes ,  or  cords  (comp. 
Prov.  v.  22).  This  reading  gives  a  sense  in 
harmony  with  the  companion  statement  in  Tude 
(ver.  6),  as  also  with  another  in  the  Book  of 
Wisdom,  '  they  were  bound  with  a  chain  of  dark- 
ness '  (xvii.  27).  The  best  manuscripts,  however, 
support  the  other  form,  which  means  cawSf 
dungeons^  or,  as  the  R.  V.  puts  it,  *pits.*  The 
term  itself,  in  either  form,  occurs  only  this  once  in 
the  N.  T.  The  word  here  used  for  '  darkness  *  is 
found  again  only  in  ver.  17  and  in  Jude  6,  13. 
The  verb  rendered  '  cast  them  down  to  hell  *  by 
the  A.  V.  is  also  peculiar  to  the  present  passage. 
It  is  the  heathen  term  for  consigning  to  Tarfarus  ; 
that  is,  the  dark  abyss,  as  deep  beneath  Hades  as 
heaven  is  high  above  earth,  into  which  Homer 
tells  us  {//tad,  viii.  13,  etc.)  Zeus  cast  Kronos  and 
the  Titans.  In  later  mythology  it  denoted  either 
the  nether  world  generally,  or  that  region  of  it  to 
which  gross  offenders  were  condemned.  Here,  as 
the  immediately  following  words  indicate,  Peter 
has  in  view  neither  /fades,  the  world  of  the 
departed  generally,  nor  Gehenna,  hell  in  the  sense  of 
the  place  of  final  judgment,  but  the  intermediate 
scene  or  state  of  penalty.  As  the  participle  is  in 
the  present  tense,  the  appended  clause  should  be 
translated  not  *  to  be  reserved,*  but  *  beini>  reserved ' 
or  '  in  reserve  unto  judgment.*  The  Vulgate  and 
all  the  old  English  Versions  go  astray  here. — ^Thc 
case  of  the  angels  is  introduced  as  the  first  of  three 
historical  events  to  which  Peter  appeals  in  proof 
of  the  certain  judgment  of  the  false  teachers.  It 
has  been  supposed  by  many  that  Peter  is  pointing 
here  to  the  sin  dimly  indicated  in  Gen.  vi.  1-7, 
the  '  sons  of  God  *  being  taken  there  to  be  a 
synonym  for  angels.  Others  regard  him  as 
referring  to  ideas  on  the  subject  ot  the  sins  and 
penalties  of  angels,  which  were  traditional  among 
the  Jews  and  became  embodied  in  such  books 
as  that  of  Enoch  (vii.  i,  2).  The  passage  itself, 
however,  deals  chiefly  with  the  punishment  of  the 
angels,  and  simply  mentions  the  fact  of  their  sin, 
without  explaining  its  nature.  Jude  gives  no 
more  definite  account  of  it  than  that  they  *  kept 
not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their  own  habitation  * 
(ver.  6).  And  over  the  whole  quefition  of  angelic 
sin  Scripture  offers  little  or  nothing  to  satisfy 
curiosity.  With  Peter's  description  here  compare 
Milton's-^ 

'  Here  their  prison  ordained 
In  utter  darkness,  and  their  portion  set 
As  far  removed  from  Gotl  and  light  of  heaven, 
As  from  the  centre  thrice  to  the  utmost  pole.' 

— Paradise  Lost^  i.  ^^^^^ 

Ver.  5.  and  spared  not  the  old  world,  but 
preserved  Koah,  the  eighth  person,  a  preacher 
of  righteousness,  when  he  brought  a  flood  upon 
the  world  of  the  ungodly.  The  second  histc  rical 
instance  of  the  penal  justice  of  God  does  not 
appear  in  the  con)i)anion  statement  of  Jude.  On 
the  other  hand,  Jude  introduces  as  his  first  case 
another  historical  event  to  which  Peter  makes  no 
reference  here,  namely  the  Divine  punishment  of 
the  unbelieving  Israe.iies  who  had  been  deliveicd 
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out  of  Egypt.  The  *  flood '  is  described  here  by 
the  term  (=  cataclysm)  which  is  used  in  Matt. 
xxiv.  38,  39,  and  ])y  the  Greek  Version  of  the 
O.  T.  (Gen.  v.  17).  The  region  of  the  flood  is 
termed  not  only  'the  old  (cr,  'ancient*)  world,' 
but  also  *  the  world  of  the  ungodly,*  the  fact  that 
it  had  practically  become  the  absolute  possession 
of  the  ungo<lly  l)€ing  the  reason  for  God's  act  of 
judgment.  Noah  is  designated  *a  preacher  (or, 
'herald')  of  righteousness,'  in  explanation  of  his 
exemption.  He  is  styled  *  the  eighth  person,'  or 
as  it  may  be  rendered  (with  the  R.  V.),  'with 
seven  others,'  simply  in  reference  to  ihe  historical 
fact.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  Peter 
intended  the  phrase  to  convey  any  mystical  mean- 
ing,  as  if,  e.g.,  it  served  as  a  symbol  of  the  com- 
pleteness ot  the  saved  Church.  It  expresses, 
however,  the  fewness  of  the  righteous  in  compari- 
son with  the  world-wide  multitude  of  the  ungodly. 
The  number  of  those  saved  from  the  Deluge  is 
specified  also  in  i  Pet.  iiL  2a  Perhaps  in  men- 
tioning this  case,  and  the  following,  Peter  had  in 
mind  his  Lord's  own  words  (Luke  xvii.  26,  29). 
The  verb  rendered  'saved'  by  the  A.  V.  means 
simply  to  kee^,  or  guard,  and  is  supposed  by  some 
to  refer  particularly  here  to  the  w  ords  '  shut  him 
in '  in  the  narrative  of  Genesis  (vii,  16). 

Ver.  6.  and  turning  the  cities  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  into  ashes,  condemned  them  with  an 
oyerthrow,  having  inade  them  a  type  of  those 
that  should  live  ungodly.  The  term  used  for 
the  'overthrow'  (= catastrophe)  which  constituted 
the  punishment  in  this  third  historical  instance  is 
the  one  which  is  employed  in  the  narrative  of  the 
event  itself  in  Gen.  xix.  29.  In  the  N.  T.  it 
occurs  only  rnce  again,  and  there  in  a  figurative 
sense,  viz.  in  2  Tim.  ii.  14.  The  brief  descrip- 
tion here  is  remarkable  for  its  force  and  vividness. 
The  word  'turning  into  ashes,'  or,  'burning  to 
ashes*  (wliich  occurs  only  here),  is  itself  a  strong 
and  graphic  expression.  The  retribution,  too,  is 
exhibited  in  all  Us  righteous  severity  as  a  condem- 
nation to  an  absolute  overthrow.  The  destruction 
of  the  cities  of  the  plain  is  regarded  by  the  pro- 
phets (cf.  Isa.  i.  9,  10 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  48-56),  as  well 
as  by  Peter,  as  an  illustration  or  typical  instance 
of  the  judicial  principles  on  which  God  acts.  The 
scriptural  references  to  these  cities  and  their  fate 
are  uncommonly  numerous. 

Ver.  7.  and  delivered  righteous  Lot,  sore 
distressed  by  the  behaviour  of  the  lawless  in 
wantonness.  Here  again  we  have  some  unusual 
words.  The  verb  which  is  rendered  *  vexed  '  by 
the  A.  V. ,  but  which  has  the  stronger  sense  of 
*  sore  distressed  *  (as  the  R.  V.  puts  it),  or  *  worn 
down,'  occurs  only  once  again,  viz.  in  Acts  vii.  24, 
where  it  is  translated  '  oppressed.'  The  adjective 
which  the  A.  V.  translates  *  wicked,*  but  which 
has  the  more  definite  sense  of  '  lawless,' occurs 
only  once  again,  namely  in  chap.  iii.  17.  As  to 
the  word  'conversation'  or  'behaviour,'  see  on 
I  Pet.  i,  15  ;  and  as  to  the  term  'wantonness,'  see 
above  on  ver.  2.  Jude  omits  this  notice  of  the 
deliverance  of  Lot,  which  in  Peter  Ferves  to  throw 
into  still  stron;;er  relief  the  unerrin^j  penal  judg- 
ment of  God,  but  also  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
assertion  of  God's  knowledge  of  how  to  '  deliver 
the  godly  out  of  temptation. 

Ver.  8.  for  by  sight  and  hearing  that  right- 
eous man,  dwelling  among  them  from  day  to 
day,  tortured  his  righteous  soul  with  their  un- 
lawxul  deeds.      A   parenthetical  explanation   of 


how  it  was  that  Lot  was  'sore  distressed.*  The 
Vulgate,  Erasmus,  etc.,  strangely  take  the  'sjght 
and  hearing*  as  definitions  of  the  directions  in 
which  Lot  was  righteous.  The  point,  however 
manifestly  is,  that  the  soreness  of  his  distress  was 
due  to  the  fact  that,  living  among  these  wicked 
men,  he  had  the  protracted  pain  of  seeing  with 
his  own  eyes  and  hearing  with  his  own  ears  day 
after  day  things  against  which  his  soul  revolted. 
The  strong  term  'tortured'  or  'tormented'  (cf. 
such  occurrences  of  the  same  term  as  Matt.  viii. 
6,  29 ;  Mark  v.  7 ;  Luke  viii.  28  ;  Rev.  ix.  5, 
xi.  10,  xiv.  10,  XX.  20,  etc.),  and  the  repetition  of 
the  moral  epithet  in  *  that  righteous  man  *  and  '  his 
righteous  soul,'  exhibit  the  pain  as  the  acute  pain 
due  to  natural  repulsion.  Nothing  is  said  here  of 
the  faultiness  ascribed  to  Lot*s  action  by  the  nar- 
rative of  Genesis,  or  of  the  way  in  which  he  came 
to  live  amon^  these  men.  Everything  is  done  to 
present  a  telling  pictureof  a  righteous  man  thrown 
into  godless  society,  and  not  suffering  the  edge 
of  his  righteous  feel  ng  to  become  blunted  by 
lengthened  familiarity  with  the  coarse  licentious- 
ness of  neighbours  who  mocked  at  the  restraints 
of  all  law,  human  and  Divine,  but  undergoing 
daily  torment  from  sights  and  sounds  which  he 
was  helpless  to  arrest. 

Ver.  9.  The  Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver  the 
godly  out  of  temptation,  and  to  reserve  the 
unrighteous  under  punishment  unto  the  day  of 
judgment.  The  knowleti^e  which  is  here  in  view 
is  the  Divine  type  of  knowledge,  which  means 
both  the  perception  of  the  way  and  the  possession 
of  the  ability.  'Temptation  *  is  used  here  in  the 
sense  which  it  has  in  I  I'et.  i.  6  (on  which  see 
Note),  as  including  not  only  temptation  in  the 
limited  sense,  but  all  species  of  trial.  The  *to  be 
punished  *  which  the  A.  V.  gives  (in  this  following 
the  Vulgate)  is  an  incorrect  readinij.  The  parti- 
ciple is  prcscrnt,  and  the  idea  is  that  the  unrighteous 
are  sustaining  now  a  certain  measure  of  punish- 
ment, in  the  slate  in  which  they  are  held  in  reserve 
for  the  final  judgment  of  the  great  day.  This 
sentence  gives,  in  a  somewhat  free  form,  the  con- 
clusion which  is  expectetl  for  the  series  of  con- 
ditional statements  uhich  be^an  with  ver.  4.  It 
is  as  if  the  writer  had  said,  *  If  it  has  always  hap- 
pened, as  I  have  stated  it  to  have  happcnetl  m 
these  several  historical  instances  with  which  all 
are  familiar,  is  it  not  plain  that  the  Lord  will  act 
on  the  same  principle  with  these  false  teachers  ?  * 
But  while  the  previous  context  would  lead  us  to 
look  simply  for  a  statement  of  the  penal  side  of 
God's  righteousness,  Peter  introduces  here  the 
other  side  as  well.  His  notice  of  God's  righteous 
care  for  (he  godly,  however,  is  only  lor  the 
moment.  In  the  next  verse  he  takes  up  only  the 
punitive  principle,  and  proceeds  to  make  a  pointed 
application  of  (hat  to  a  particular  class. 

\'er.  10.  but  chiefly  those  who  go  after  the 
flesh  in  the  lust  of  pollution,  and  despise  lord- 
ship. Sarers,  self-willed,  they  tremble  not  in 
speaking  evil  of  dignities.  The  parties  aimed 
at  appear  to  be  the  false  teachers.  Formerly  they 
were  described  as  only  about  to  arise.  They  are 
spoken  of  now  as  already  existing.  The  change 
from  the  future  to  the  present  may  be  due  simply 
to  the  definite  realization  of  the  future  in  the 
writer's  prophetic  vision.  But  it  is  to  be  accounted 
for  rather  by  the  fact  that  the  first  movements  of 
the  evil,  which  was  afterwards  to  prove  so  great, 
were  already  discerned  witliin  the  Churcli.     Peter, 
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therefore,  brings  the  general  principle  which  he 
has  illustrated  to  bear  above  aJl  upon  a  class  now 
under  his  own  eye.  These  were  the  men,  he 
means,  for  whom  there  could  least  be  exemption 
from  the  sweep  of  God's  punitive  judgments. 
He  proceeds  to  complete  his  account  of  what 
these  men  are,  adding  stronger  colours  to  the 
picture  of  their  scorn  of  law,  their  hostility  to 
Christ,  their  covetousness,  their  sensuality.  The 
description  of  their  immorality  is  made  more 
general  than  in  Jude  (vcr.  7)  by  the  omission  of 
the  epithet  'strange'  which  qualifies  the  'flesh* 
in  the  latter.  The  ])hrase  *go  after'  occurs  in 
the  literal  sense  in  Mark  i.  20^  and  in  the  meta- 
phorical in  Jude  7 ;  Jer.  ii.  5.  The  lust  of 
pollution  (the  latter  word  occurs  only  here)  means 
the  lust  which  pollutes.  The  term  which  the 
A.  y.  renders  *  presumptuous,'  and  which  occurs 
again  only  in  lit.  i.  7,  means  rather  'daring,' 
or  'darers.'  Instead  of  'presumptuous  are  they, 
self-willed'  (which  latter  adjective  occurs  only 
here),  therefore,  we  should  translate  either  'self- 
willed  darers,'  or  (with  R.  V.)  'daring,  self-willed.' 
The  difficulty  is  in  determining  the  sin  alluded 
to  in  the  two  phrases  *  despise  lordship  *  and 
'speaking  evil  of  dignities,'  which  reappear  in 
almost  the  same  terms  in  Jude  8.  Many  interpre- 
ters, specially  those  of  older  date,  have  understood 
the  offence  to  be  that  of  contemptuous  disregard 
ol  hitman  authority,  whether  of  that  generally  in 
all  its  forms,  or  of  ecclesiastical  rule,  ot  of  civil 
and  political  rule  (Calvin,  Erasmus,  etc),  in  par- 
ticular. Recent  commentators,  again,  have  for 
the  most  part  taken  other  than  human  authorities 
to  be  intended.  Some,  e,g,,  think  that  gocd  angels 
are  referred  to  in  both  the  'lordsliip'  and  the 
*  dignities;*  others,  that  ^/  angds  are  denoted 
by  lx)th  ;  others,  that  God  or  Christ  is  meant  by 
the  former,  and  either  good  angels  (Ritschl)  or 
evil  angels  (Wiesinger)  by  the  latter.  In  the  only 
other  N.  T.  occurrence  of  this  term  '  lordship  *  or 
•dominion'  (Eph.  i.  21 ;  Col.  i.  16),  it  is  used  of 
angels.  In  Jude  8  (the  only  other  instance  of  the 
word  in  such  an  application)  the  term  'dignities' 
is  put,  along  with  the  whole  statement,  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  what  is  said  of  Michael. 
The  present  passage,  too,  leads  at  once  to  direct 
mention  of  angels.  These  facts  give  probability 
to  the  view  that  by  both  terms  angelic  powers,  in 
the  character  of  God's  agents  in  the  authoritative 
administration  of  earthly  things,  are  intended. 
All  that  is  meant,  however,  may  be  a  general 
mention  of  authority  as  such,  and  of  the  contempt 
of  that,  in  all  its  forms,  human,  angelic,  and 
Divine,  as  a  characteristic  mark  of  the  class  dealt 
with.  In  Rom.  xiii.  I,  2,  we  find  the  word 
'  power '  in  an  equally  indefinite,  though  perhaps 
less  extensive,  sense. 

Ver.  1 1.  Where  angels,  greater  as  they  are  in 
strength  and  power,  bring  not  against  them 
before  the  Lord  a  railing  judgment  The 
phrase  '  before  the  Lord '  is  omitted  by  some  good 
authorities,  and  is  bracketed  by  the  most  recent 
editors  of  the  text.  The  '  railing  *  is  expresse<l  by 
an  adjective  connected  with  the  verb,  which  is 
translated  'speak  evil  of*  in  ver.  2.  In  Acts 
vi.  II,  I  Tim.  i.  13,  2  Tim.  iii.  2,  it  is  given  as 
'  blasphemous  *  or  *  bla-phemer.*  The  word  ren- 
dered '  accusation  '  by  the  A.  V.  means  '  judg- 
ment,' and  is  so  given  in  all  the  earlier  English 
Versions.  The  opening  relative,  which  the  A.  V. 
translates  '  whereas,*  means  simply  '  where,*  and 


may  be  rendered  'in  cases  where,'  or  'in  matters 
in  which.'  The  verse  has  received  very  different 
interpretations.  The  good  angels,  e.g.,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  contrasted  as  a  class  with  the  evil 
angels  in  point  of  strength,  and  with  the  false 
teachers  in  respect  of  reverence.  Or  those  angels 
who,  like  Michael,  are  supreme  among  all  angels 
are  understood  to  be  referred  to,  and  to  be 
contraste<l  either  with  the  '  darers '  or  with  the 
'dignities.'  The  most  reasonable  explanation, 
however,  seems  to  be  that  even  angels,  who 
so  far  excel  men,  do  not  presume  themselves 
to  speak  in  terms  of  railing  judgment  against  even 
offenders  like  these  'darers.*  The  reckless,  im- 
pious audacity  of  the  latter  is  thus  presented 
m  the  darkest  possible  colours  by  being  set  over 
against  the  reverent  regard  for  authority  which  in 
all  circumstances  characterizes  the  former.  'ITie 
statement  which  is  given  here  broadly  and  gene- 
rally, is  connected  with  the  eminent  instance  of 
Michael  in  Jude.  Peter's  words  here  may  take 
their  form  from  the  description  of  the  scene 
between  Joshua,  Satan,  and  the  angel  of  Jehovah 
in  Zech.  iii.  2.  It  is  not  improbable,  however, 
that  for  their  present  purpose  both  Peter  and  Jude 
make  use  of  some  tradition  or  current  belief  on 
the  subject  of  the  angels,  which  was  familiar 
enough  to  his  readers  to  need  no  explanation  at 
the  time.  From  the  Rabbinical  writings  and  the 
Apocryphal  books  we  can  gather  how  large  a 
mass  t»f  popular  and  traditional  lore  grew  up  from 
an  early  period  around  many  points  of  Old  Testa- 
ment doctrine. 

Ver.  12.  But  these,  as  irrational  animals,  by 
nature  bom  for  capture  and  destruction.  The 
string  of  epithets  here  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
represent  adequately.  The  latter  phrase  runs 
literally  'born  natural,*  etc.,  and  may  convey  the 
idea  either  that  they  are  not  born  spintual  crea- 
tures, or  that  in  point  of  natural  constitution  they 
are  intended  only  'for  capture  and  destruction.' 
The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.,  'but  these  as  natural 
brute  beasts,  made  to  be  taken  and  destroyed,' 
expresses  the  sense  sufficiently  well,  only  that  it 
connects  the  '  natural '  with  the  '  beasts,' instead 
of  with  the  'born.*  The  order  given  by  the  best 
authorities  is  followed  by  the  R  V,,  '  but  these, 
as  creatures  without  reason,  born  mere  animals  to 
be  taken  and  destroyed.'  These  last  words  repre- 
sent substantives  in  the  original.  Hence  some 
take  the  sense  to  be  '  to  take  and  destroy,'  the 
idea,  then  being  that  the  irrational  creatures  are 
made  to  get  their  own  maintenance  by  capturing 
and  killing  other  creatures.  The  passive  sense, 
however,  'to  be  taken  and  destroyed,*  is  more  in 
harmony  with  the  context. — speaking  evil  in 
things  of  which  they  are  ignorant.  The  '  speak- 
ing evil,*  or  'railing,'  refers  back  to  the  ^railing 
judgment  *  of  the  previous  verse.  The  senseless 
and  malignant  reviling  indulged  in  by  these  men  in 
matters  which  they  are  incapable  of  understanding, 
and  in  which  ignorance  should  command  silence, 
shows  how  like  they  are  to  the  irrational  beasts. 
And  as  they  resemble  these  in  their  mode  of  life, 
Peter  goes  on  to  say,  they  shall  resemble  them  in 
their  destiny.— shall  in  their  destruction  also 
be  destroyed.  Many  good  interpreters  give  the 
ethical  meaning  to  the  word  '  destruction  *  here. 
In  this  case  the  sense  will  be,  as  the  A.  V."  gives 
it,  *  shall  utterly  perish  in  their  own  corruption,' 
or  (as  it  is  more  fully  put,  e.g.,  by  Alford),  shall 
go  on  practising  the  corrupt  life  to  which  they 
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have  sold  themselves  with  increasing  appetite 
until  they  are  themselves  destroyed  by  it.  The 
idea,  however,  is  rather  this :  in  the  destruction 
which  they  bring  upon  others,  they  shall  yet  bring 
destruction  upon  themselves.  So  Humphry 
(Comm.  on  Kevised  P'grsion,  p.  451)  makes  il= 
while  causing  destruction  to  others,  shall  accom- 
plish their  own  destruction ;  with  which  non- 
ethical  sense  of  the  verb  and  noun  he  compares 
(with  Wordsworth)  I  Cor.  iii.  17,  *If  any  man 
destroyeth  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  God 
destroy.' 

Ver.  13.  BQfiTering  wrong  aa  the  wages  of 
wrong-doing.  The  readinjj  represented  by  the 
'shall  recdve*  of  the  A.  V.,  is  displaced  by 
another,  meaning  *  suffering  wrong,'  which  has  the 
support  of  the  oldest  documents,  is  accepted  by 
the  R.  V.  and  the  most  recent  critical  editors,  and 
gives  us  one  of  those  'emphatic  and  vehement 
repetitions  of  words*  which  are  recognised  as 
distinctive  of  this  Epistle  (see  Humphry,  ut  sup.). 
It  is  observed  that  the  phrase  'wages  of  un- 
righteousness* is  peculiar  to  Peter  (here,  in  ver.  15, 
and  in  his  speech  in  Acts  i.  18). — reckoning 
loxuriouB  living  in  the  day  a  pleasure.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  first  noun  here  can  mean 
altogether  so  much  as  either  the  'riot'  of  the 
A.  V.  or  the  '  revel '  of  the  R.  V.  It  occurs  once 
again  in  the  N.  T.,  viz.  in  Luke  vii.  25,  where  it 
is  translated  'live  delicately.*  The  cognate  verb, 
too,  is  translated  *  live  in  pleasure  *  in  Jas.  v.  5. 
The  term  denotes  luxurious  or  dilicate  living. 
The  phra«e  *  in  the  day '  is  understood  by  some 
(Beza,  the  Dutch  and  Italian  Versions,  etc.)  to 
mean  dady.  But  that  is  erroneous.  Others  (the 
Vulgate,  Schott,  Huther,  Calvin,  Alford,  etc.) 
take  it  to  mean  for  a  day,  or  the  temporal^  Iran' 
stent,  so  that  the  idea  would  be  '  reckoning  the 
luxurious  living  which  lasts  but  the  little  day  of 
man's  life  a  pleasure.*  The  best  interi 'relation, 
however,  makes  the  phrase  equivalent  to  in  the 
daytime  (Hofmann,  etc.).  The  sentence  then 
exhibits  these  men  as  pressing  da^  and  night  alike 
into  the  service  of  luxurious  delights.  It  is  also 
in  harmony  with  Peter's  own  statement  in  Acts 
ii.  15  on  the  scandalous  profligacy  which  would 
be  implied  in  men  becoming  drunken  by  'the 
third  nour  of  the  day.'  Compare  also  Paul's 
words  in  i  ll.-ss.  v.  7. — The  train  of  parti- 
ciples, nouns,  and  adjectives  which  begins  here 
and  goes  on  through  the  next  verse  may  be  con- 
nected either  with  what  precedes  (so  Huther  and 
the  majority)  or  with  what  follows  (so  Hofmann, 
etc.).  In  the  former  case  they  bring  out  the 
shamelessness  of  the  *  unrighteousness '  or  *  wrong- 
doing *  for  which  they  are  to  receive  their  wages. 
In  the  latter  case  they  begin  a  new  sentence  which 
finds  its  verb  in  the  'have  forsaken*  of  ver.  15, 
and  runs  on  to  the  end  of  ver.  16.  They  form 
a  'series,  or  rather  torrent,  of  short  exclamatory 
clauses '  (Lillic),  disclosing  the  dark  elements  of 
the  reprobate  character  which  makes  such  a 
judgment  as  has  been  asserted  inevitable. — spots 
and  blemiflhes.  The  former  term  occurs  again 
only  in  Eph.  v.  27,  although  another  form  of  the 
same  is  found  in  Jude  12.  The  verb,  too,  occurs 
in  the  'spotted*  of  Jude  23  and  the  'defile*  of 
Jas.  iii.  6.  The  latter  term,  which  means 
properly  blame,  and  then  blemish,  occurs  only 
here.  Its  verb  is  found  in  2  Cor.  vi.  3,  viii.  2a 
We  have  the  negatives  of  these  two  terms  in  the 
description  of  the  lamb   'without  blemish  and 


without  spot  *  in  i  Pet.  i.  19.— sporting  in  their 
own  deceits,  while  they  feast  with  yoo.  The 
'sporting,*  as  the  A.  V.  gives  it,  is  expressed  by 
a  compound  verb  connected  with  the  noun 
rendered  '  luxurious  living '  above.  It  may  be 
translated,  there fi)re,  luxuriating.  There  is  a 
remarkable  variation  among  ancient  documents 
between  two  readings,  differing  from  each  other 
only  by  a  single  letter.  One  of  these  means 
'deceits,'  as  the  A.  V.  gives  it,  or  'deccivings* 
as  it  Is  put  in  the  margin  of  the  R.  V.  ;  the  other 
means  Move- feasts,*  as  it  is  given  in  the  text  of 
the  R.  V.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  meant  that 
these  men  pervert  to  their  own  advantage  and 
enjoyment  even  the  social  meals,  the  agapa  or 
'  loves,'  as  they  came  to  be  called,  which  were  the 
expression  of  Christian  brotherhood.  That  abuses 
crept  into  this  institution  at  a  very  early  period, 
simple  as  in  all  probability  it  was,  appears  from 
I  Cor.  xi.  2.  In  the  former  case  (and  the  balance 
on  the  whole  is  on  that  side)  the  idea  is  that 
they  luxuriate  in  deceits  by  which  they  seek  their 
ba.se  ends,  for  this  purpose  taking  advantage  even 
of  opportunities  unsuspectingly  offered  them  of 
social  intercourse  and  entertainment  with  the 
Christian  brotherhood. 

Ver.  14.  having  eyes  fall  of  an  adulteress. 
The  noun  rendered  'adultery  '  both  by  the  A.  V. 
and  by  the  K.  V.  means  really  an  adulteress.  The 
phrase  'full  of*  also  means,  at  least  occasionally 
in  the  Classics,  'engrossed  by.*  Thus  the  sense 
may  be  either  having  eyes  for  nothing  else  btU  an 
adultenss,  or  revealing  in  their  very  eyes  the 
adulterous  object  of  their  desire.  It  is  possible,  as 
has  been  suggested,  that  I'eter  is  recalling  here 
his  Lord's  words  recorded  in  Matt.  v.  28.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose,  however,  that  any 
particular  temptress  occupying  a  prominent 
pos^ition  is  in  view.  The  phrase  is  simply  a  bold 
method  of  expressing  the  sensual  passion  of  the 
men, — men  whose  eyes  burned  with  impure  fires, 
whose  adulterous  lust  gleamed  in  their  e^es. — and 
that  cannot  be  made  to  cease  firom  sin.  So  it 
may  be  rendered  rather  than  simply  '  unsatisfied 
with  sin,*  or  'that  cannot  cease  from  sin.'  The 
clause  adds  the  strokes  of  restlessness  and  persist- 
ence to  the  picture  of  their  sensual  profligacy. — 
enticing  unstable  souls.  The  verb  occurs  again 
in  ver.  18  and  in  Jas.  i.  14,  and  is  a  more 
picturesque  term  than  the  'beguiling*  of  the 
A.  V.  It  means  to  allure  by  holding  out  a  bait 
to  one.— having  a  heart  exercised  in  coyetous- 
ness.  The  N.  T.  more  than  once  brings  greed 
and  sensuality  into  very  intimate  connection 
(I  Thess.  iv.  6  ;  I  Cor.  v.  11  ;  Eph.  v.  3,  5), 
and  hence  some  eminent  interpreters  (Calvin, 
Plumptre,  etc.)  suppose  that  the  sin  of  impurity 
is  meant  here.  But  as  covetousncss  has  already 
been  introduced  in  ver.  3  as  a  prominent  character- 
isttc  of  these  men,  there  is  no  reason  for  departing 
from  the  ordinary  sense  of  ihe  word  here.  Three 
great  vices,  therefore,  which  go  naturally  together, 
being  only  so  many  types  of  the  same  selfi^ness, 
viz.  luxuriousness,  sensuality,  avarice,  are  ascribed 
to  them  here. — ehildren  of  a  curse;  that  is  to 
say,  men  who  are  devoted  to  the  curse,  who  are 
of  the  quality  or  character  so  described.  On  this 
formula  see  note  on  I  Pet.  i.  14 ;  comp.  also 
John  xvii.  12  ;  Eph.  ii.  2  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  3.  The 
description  given  in  this  verse  as  a  whole  does 
not  meet  us  again  in  Jude. 

Ver.  15.   forsaking   the   straight  way  fhej 
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went  astray,  having  followed  the  way  of  Balaam 
the  son  of  Bosor,  who  loved  the  wages  of  nn- 
righteonsness  (or,  tvrong-doing).  The  strong 
verb  for  a  folt<mnng  which  amounts  to  close 
pursuit  or  imitation  is  used  here  again,  as  in 
chap.  i.  16,  ii.  2.  The  form  Bosor,  for  the  Beor  of 
the  Old  Testament,  is  explained  as  due  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Galilean  pronunciation.  Peter's  own 
Galilean  speech  *  bewrayed  *  him  (Matt.  xxvi.  73). 
On  the  phrase  *  loved  the  wages  of  unrighteous- 
ness '  see  on  ver.  13.  Some  good  documents 
exhibit  a  different  reading  here,  which  connects 
this  clause  not  with  Balaam,  but  with  these  men, 
viz.,  'following  the  way  of  Balaam  the  son  of 
Bosor,  they  loved  the  wages  of  unrighteousness  * 
It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  in  Acts  xiii.  10 
Peter  is  represented  as  using  the  phrase  'right 
ways,'  or  'straight  ways,'  in  his  denunciation  of 
Ely  mas  the  sorcerer.  The  word  'way,'  too, 
meets  us  very  often  in  the  O.  T.  story  of  Balaam 
(Num.  xxii.).  It  is  supposed  by  some  that 
reference  is  made  here  to  Balaam's  counsel  in  the 
matter  of  tempting  Israel  to  sensuality  (Num. 
xxxi.  16).  The  dennition  given,  however,  in  the 
last  clause  points  rather  to  covetousness  as  the 
character  in  which  Balaam  is  brought  in.  The 
lust  of  gain  which  Balaam  formally  denied  was, 
as  the  tenor  of  the  O.  T.  narrative  clearly  shows, 
the  thing  that  shaped  his  action.  The  fact  that 
in  Rev.  ii.  14,  15  the  Nicolaitans  are  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Balaam,  leads  some  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Peter  also  had  that  party  in  his  view 
here.  Jude  makes  use  of  the  cases  of  Cain  and 
Korah  as  well  as  that  of  Balaam. 

Ver.  16.  but  he  was  rebnked  for  his  trans- 
gression. The  phrase  means  literally,  'hut  he 
had  a  rebuke  for  his  transgression.*  The  word 
used  here  for  'his'  may  mean   'his  own,'  and 


"5 

hence  some  suppose  that  it  is  emphatic  here,  the 
point  being  that  he  who  was  a  prophet  to  others 
had  himself  to  be  rebuked  for  a  trespass  of  his 
own.  It  is  precarious,  however,  to  assert  such 
force  for  the  word  in  the  N.  T.  The  trans- 
gression referred  to  is  Balaam's  yielding  to  curse 
Israel  for  the  sake  of  gain,  under  the  proviso  that 
God's  permission  should  not  be  withheld. — the 
dumb  ass,  speaking  with  man*s  voice,  stayed 
the  madness  of  the  prophet.  The  ass  is  desig- 
nated here,  and  again  in  Matt  xxL  5,  by  a  general 
term  which  means  simply  a  '  beast  that  bears  the 
yoke,*  or  a  '  beast  of  burden.'  The  *  madness  * 
charged  against  Balaam  is  expressed  by  a  term 
which  is  found  only  here,  although  the  co^ate 
verb  appears  in  the  *  as  a  fool  *  of  2  Cor.  xi.  23. 
The  '  forbade '  of  the  A.  V.  does  not  fairly 
represent  the  sense  of  the  original.  The  meaning 
is  prroenied^  checked,  or,  as  the  R.  V.  very  happily 
gives  it,  'stayed.'  The  offence  was  interdicted, 
but  not  left  uncommitted.  It  has  been  held  by 
not  a  few  that  Peter  gives  an  incorrect  report  of 
the  O.  T.  narrative,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  repre- 
sents the  angel,  and  not  the  ass,  as  uttering  the 
rebuke.  Peter,  however,  does  not  affirm  that  the 
rebuke  was  spoken  by  the  ass.  What  he  states  is 
simply  that  the  prophet  was  rebuked,  and  that 
the  dumb  ass,  speaking  with  man's  voice,  stayed 
his  madness.  And  that  the  O.  T.  narrative 
represents  the  beast  as  bringing  the  prophet  first 
to  a  stand  is  clear.  The  difficult  questions  about 
the  credibility  and  interpretation  of  the  story  of 
Balaam  belong,  however,  to  the  criticism  and 
exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  referred  to 
by  the  writer  of  this  Epistle  as  a  story  well  known 
and  accepted  in  his  time,  and  furnishmg  a  parallel, 
which  ail  might  understand  and  feel,  to  the 
terrible  picture  which  he  has  been  sketching. 


Chapter  IL    17-22. 
The  False  Teachers  furtJier  described. 

17  T^HESE  are  'wells'  ^without  water,   ^clouds*  that  are  «^nc..▼.^9: 
'I  Jo,  IV.  6, 14 : 

X       ''carried'  with  a  'tempest;*  to  whom  the  -^mist*  of    ^'^^'^i"-"*"' 

18  darkness  is  reserved •  for  ever.'  For  when  they  ^ speak*  great  ^jj^ef^.^^' 
*  swelling  words  of  'vanity,  they  *  allure  through®  the  'lusts  ^jobixx^^dii. 
of  the  flesh,  through  much  '"wantonness,"  those   that  were  ^|;^j^|jj^^. 

19  clean  *  escaped*'  from  them  who  ^'live  in  terror.  While  they  }^^tn,\^. 
promise  them  ^liberty,  they  themselves  are  the  ''servants  of 'JJj'/^Ji^y. 
corruption  : "  for  of  whom  "  a  man  is  '  overcome,  of  the  same  /Irer.**"*'^^* 

20  is  he  'brought  in  bondage.     For  if  after  they  have  "escaped  ^{e?*/6^* 

A  Ex.  xviii.  33  ;  Jude  16.  ^  1  Rom.  viii.  30 ;  Eph.  iv.  17.  kytt,  x^.  /Gal.  v.  16;  Eph.  ii.  3  ;  x  Jo.  ii.  16. 

tnVer.  3.  mSee  refs.  at  ch.  i.  4.  0  Heb.  xiii.  18.  ^  /  Rom.  i.  sy,  iii.  17;  Jude  11.  ft  Cqf.  x.  39;  Gal.  iL  ^ 
V.  I,  13  r  Rom.  viii.  31.         *  Jo.  viii.  34  ;  9  Cor.  xiL  X3 ;  Rom.  vi.  16.  t  Gen.  xv.  13 ;  Acts  vii.  6;  Rom.  vi. 

18,  33 ;  X  Cor.  vii.  15,  ix.  19 :  Gal.  iv.  3  ;  Tit.  ti.  3.  «  See  refs.  at  ch.  i.  4. 

*  or,  springs  *  rather,  as  in  7?.  V,,  and  mists  •  driven 

*  or,  whirlwind  •  blackness  •  litercUiy,  has  been        ^  omit  for  ever 

*  or^  for  speaking      ®  in  '®  literally,  by  wantonnesses 
^*  those  who  are^ust  escaping,  as  in  R,  V, 

^'  rather,  promising  them  liberty,  while  they  themselves  are  bond-servants  of 
corruption  **  or,  of  what 
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the  '^  pollutions  of  the  world,  through"  the  "'knowledge  of  the  rE«k.xMiii. 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus   Christ,   they  are   again  '  entangled  «'^«.'«f*- •* 
therein,  and  -^overcome,"  the  'latter  end  is  "worse  with  them  *»;rov.  «vm. 

'  '  18 ;  a  Iim. 

21  than  the  beginning.'*     For  it  had  been  *  better  *'  for  them  not  ^ys^-^f^^ 
to  have  ''known  the  ''way  of  righteousness,  than,  after  they  ,Mat'Jii.45; 
have   known   it,   to  'turn"   from   the  -^holy  commandment  ^Ji'jjj;',^ 

22  *^ delivered   unto   them.      But"    it  is   *  happened    unto   them    Jtui^Vb; 


according  to  the  '  true   proverb,"  The  *  dog   is  '  turned  * 
his  own  vomit  again ;  and  the  '"sow  that  was 
*  wallowing  in  the  ^  mire. 

t  Lu.  iii.  90  :  Acts  viii.  35  ;  Gal.  i.  17 ;  Heb.  vtt.  i.  /Rom.  viU  19. 

k  S«e  refs.  at  i  Pet.  iv.  la.  1  jfo.  x.  6,  xvL  as,  39  ;  Pro^ 

Rev.  xxii.  15.         /  Mat.  xii.  44 ;  Gal.  iv.  9 :  Jer.  xi   10. 
X.  33 ;  Rev.  i.  5.  o  Prov.  iL  18.    '^ 


A_       Heb.  X.  39L 
to  3Seeref»-at 

washed  to  her  ",Cou.  6;''- 


,etc 
m  Prov.  xi.  m. 
Of.  also  Mk.  ix.  aa 


X  Tim.  iv.  3. 
rfVer.  a. 

Mat.  vii.  6 ;  Lu.  xvi.  ai;  Phil.  li.  »a  ; 
n  Jo.  xiii.  10 ;  Acu  ix.  37,  xvL  33 ;  Ueb. 
/Jer.  J  ■      ' 


g  Acts  xvi.  4 :  I  Cor.  xL  3 ;  Ji 
k  Mat.  vii.  6 ;  Lu.  xvi.  31 ;  PI 


.  xlv.  6. 


"  or^  in 

'^  ory  but  having  again  become  entangled  in  these,  they  are  overcome 

'^  literally^  the  last  things  have  become  to  them  worse  than  the  first 

*'  £?r,  it  were  better  "  ^r,  turn  back  i»  omit  But 

-^  literally^  there  has  happened  to  them  that  of  the  true  proverb 

**  rather^  the  dog  turning  again  "  omit  her 


The  description  of  the  parties  destined  to  spring 
up  within  the  Church,  which  has  been  partiallpr 
interrupted  by  the  .summary  of  Balaam's  case,  is 
resumed  in  direct  terms.  New  points  are  pressed 
with  the  utmost  sharpness.  These  are  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  what  is  offered  by  the  false  teachers,  and 
their  position  as  apostates  from  the  truth.  It  is 
upon  tnis  last  fact  that  the  chapter  concentrates  its 
force  OS  it  nears  its  close.  What  is  meant  by  this 
state  of  apostasy  is  expressed  in  a  few  bold  words 
which  are  endorsed  by  two  familiar  proverbs. 

Ver.  17.  These  are  springs  without  water. 
The  noun  is  the  same  as  that  used  of  Jacob*s  well 
in  John  iv.  6.  It  means,  however,  a  spring-well 
or  fountain.  It  is  possible  that  the  figure  points 
to  the  apostasy  of  the  men  *  who  bear  the  semblance 
of  teachers,  just  as,  for  a  little  time,  a  place  in 
Eastern  lands  where  water  kas  flowed  will  continue 
green,  but  disappoint  the  thirsty  traveller  who 
may  be  led  by  a  little  verdure  to  hope  for  water  * 
(Lumby).  But  it  is  rather  in  respect  simply  of  the 
pretence  which  they  make,  and  the  deception 
which  they  practise,  that  they  arc  likened  to  water- 
less springs.  The  force  of  the  imagery,  which  has 
a  special  appropriateness  in  Eastern  lands,  will  be 
seen  by  comparing  those  passages  in  which  God 
Himself  is  designated  a  'fountain  of  living  waters  ' 
(Jer.  ii.  13),  or  those  in  which  men  who  turn  from 
sin  are  likened  to  a  'spring  of  water,  whose 
waters  fail  not'  (Isa.  Iviii.  11) ;  but  best  of  all  by 
comparing  such  passages  as  those  in  which  the 
'  mouth  of  the  righteous '  is  said  to  be  as  a  '  well 
of  life,*  and  the  Maw  of  the  wise '  is  described  as 
*a  fountain  of  life*  (Prov.  x.  ii,  xiii.  14).  See 
also  the  imagery  used  by  Christ  Himself  in  John 
iv.  10,  14,  vii.  37.— and  mists  driven  by  a  storm. 
The  R.  V.  rightly  follows  the  best  critical 
authorities  here  in  substituting  for  the  *  clouds  *  of 
the  A.  V.  a  more  expressive  term  (not  found  else- 
where in  the  New  Testament)  meaning  *  mists  *  or 
*  mist-clouds.  *  The  noun  rendered  *  storm '  is  the 
one  which  is  applied  to  the  *  storm  *  on  the  Lake  in 
Mark  iv.  37 ;  Luke  viii,  23  (its  only  other  New 


Testament  occurrences).  It  denotes  properly  a 
whirlwind  sweeping  upwards.  Hence  the  aptness 
of  the  description  'driven,*  not  merely  'carried* 
as  in  the  A.  V.  Wycliflfe's  rendering  is  very 
expressive — '  mists  driven  with  whirling  winds.* 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  second  figure 
is  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  these  ^Ise 
teachers  are  wanting  in  consistency  (Hut her). 
The  point  of  comparison  b  simply  the  deceptive- 
ness  of  what  they  oflfer.  Like  the  drifting  mist- 
clouds,  presaging  rain  to  refresh  the  earih  an<l 
enrich  the  husbandman,  which  suddenly  vanish 
and  leave  bitter  disappointment  to  the  expectant, 
when  they  are  caught  up  by  the  tempest,  so  these 
teachers  excite  delusive  hopes  by  lofty  promises 
which  leave  nothing  behind  them.  Compare  the 
Old  Testament  figure — *  whoso  boasteth  himself 
of  a  false  gift  is  like  clouds  and  wind  without  rain  ' 
(Prov.  XXV.  14).  See  also  Paul's  figure  in  Eph. 
iv.  14.— for  whom  the  blackness  of  darkness 
has  been  reserved.  The  best  authorities  omit  the 
'  for  ever '  of  the  A.  V.  The  phrase  is  the  same 
as  in  Jude  13,  and  should,  therefore,  be  rendered 
the  'blackness,*  etc.,  not  the  'mist,'  etc.  It 
asserts  the  Divine  certainty,  the  hopelessness,  the 
perpetuity  of  the  doom  of  these  apostates.  Com- 
pare Jeremiah's  description  of  the  false  prophets, 
whose  *  way  shall  be  unto  them  as  slippery  ways  in 
the  darkness '  (xxiii.  12).  For  the  conception  of 
ti)e  Divine  judgment,  whether  of  the  righteous  or 
of  the  unrighteous,  as  reserved  or  prepared^  see 
also  Matt.  xxv.  34,  41  ;  I  Pet.  i.  4,  etc. 

Ver.  18.  for  speaking  great  swelling  things 
of  vanity.  The  writer  proceeds  now  to  jusiiiy 
what  he  has  just  said,  either  as  to  the  doom  of  the 
false  teachers,  or  as  to  their  character  as  pretenders 
and  deceivers.  The  verb  used  for  '  speaking '  is 
one  which  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  in 
Acts  iv.  x8,  and  in  these  two  verses  (16,  x8)  of 
the  present  chapter.  It  usually  expresses  loud 
utterance,  e.g.  the  scream  of  the  eaple,  the  neighing 
of  the  horse,  the  speech  of  orators*^  the  battle-cry 
of  warriors,  the  recitative  of  a  choius.     Hence  its 
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fitness  here  in  reference  to  men  who  indulge  in 
high-sounding,  empty,  grandiloquent  statements. 
The  phrase  rendered  'great  swelling  things'  is 
found  only  here  and  in  the  parallel  passage  in 
Jude.  It  describes  what  is  over-large  or  immode' 
rate,  and  is  applied  in  the  late  Classics  to  a 
ponderous^  verbose  style.  As  to  the  *  vanity,*  see 
note  on  i  Pet.  i.  1 8.  The  noun  occurs  again 
only  in  Rom.  viii.  20  ;  Eph.  iv.  17. — they  entioe 
in  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  by  wantonnesses.    The 

*  lusts  of  the  flesh  '  (with  which  compare  especially 
the  Pauline  formulae,  Gai.  v.  16 ;  Eph.  ii.  3)  are 
the  sphere  within  which  they  live  and  act.     The 

*  wantonnesses,'  or  *acts  of  lasciviousness '  (on 
which  see  i  Pet.  iv.  3),  are  the  instruments  which 
they  use  within  that  sphere.  The  action  ascribed 
to  them  is  that  of  enticing  as  with  a  bait;  such  is 
the  force  of  the  verb,  the  use  of  which  in  the  New 
Testament  is  limited  to  those  two  verses  in  the 
present  chapter  (14,  iS)  and  Tas.  i.  14.— those 
who  are  just  escaping  from  tnem  who  liye  in 
error.  The  A.  V,,  following  the  Received  Text, 
gives  'those  that  were  clean  escaped.*  This 
reading  must  yield  now  to  another  which  may  be 
rendered  *who  mq  Just  escapting'  (so  the  R.  V., 
etc.),  or  who  'are  but  a  little  way  escaped' 
(Hofmann).  By  those  '  who  live  in  error '  are  to 
be  understood  not  the  false  teachers  themselves, 
but  non- Christians  generally.  The  phrase,  too, 
best  suits  heathens.  The  guilt  of  those  apostate 
teachers,  therefore,  is  exhibited  as  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  the  persons  whom  they  plied  with 
the  vile  bait  of  sensual  indulgence  were  tho<^  least 
fit  to  resist  it,  not  men  who  were  established  in 
the  new  faith,  but  men  who  had  but  recently 
broken  off  from  the  ranks  of  heathenism,  or  who 
had  as  yet  got  but  a  few  paces,  as  it  were,  in 
the  process  of  separating  themselves  from  their 

'  old  pagan  life.  The  verb  used  here  for  '  live'  is 
the  one  which  denotes  the  manner  of  life,  the 
conduct^  and  is  connected  with  the  noun  for  *  life ' 
or  '  conversation,'  which  meets  us  most  frequently 
in  Peter  (i  Pet.  i.  15,  18,  ii.  12,  iii.  i,  2,  16; 
2  Pet.  ii.  7,  iii.  ii);  occasionally  in  Paul  (Gal. 
i.  13 ;  Eph.  iv.  22 ;  I  Tim.  iv.  12) ;  and  else- 
where only  in  Heb.  xiii.  7 ;  Tas.  iii.  13. 

Ver.  19.  promising  them  liberty,  they  them- 
selyes  being  (all  the  while)  bond-servants  of 
cormption.  The  loud-sounding  engagement  to 
give  *  liberty,* — a  new  liberty  worthy  of  man, 
would  be  one  of  the  'great  swelling  things  of 
vanity,'  one  of  the  '  baits '  with  which  they  would 
ply  the  unwary.  The  kiftd  of  liberty  to  be  given 
might  be  judged  of,  however,  from  the  character  of 
the  pretended  givers.  From  those  who  were  them- 
selves slaves  of  corruption  what  kind  of  liberty 
could  come,  but  a  liberty  defiant  of  law,  a  liberty 
used  'for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh* (Gal.  v.  13)? 
It  is  doubtful  whether  even  here  the  term  rendered 
'corruption'  has  the  purely  ethical  sense  of 
moral  evil.  Retaining  the  usual  sense  of '  destruc- 
tion,' we  should  have  the  idea  that  only  a  liberty 
which  tended  to  destruction  could  come  from 
those  who  were  themselves  bound  to  the  service 
of  destruction,  —for  of  whom  one  has  been  oyer- 
come,  to  him  has  he  been  brought  unto 
bondage  (or,  made  a  bondservant).  A  justifi- 
cation of  the  statement  that  these  men  are 
themselves  l>ond'Strvants  of  corruption,  or  de- 
stniction.  As  the  phrase  states  a  general 
principle,  some  prefer  to  give  it  the  form — *  for  of 
what  one  has  been  overcome,  to  thcU  has  he  been 
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made  a  bond-servant.'  The  same  principle  is 
affirmed  by  Christ  Himself  (John  viii.  34),  and  by 
Paul  (Rom.  vi.  16).  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
gospel  doctrine  of  a  new  liberty  through  the  truth 
Uohn  viii.  32),  and  especially  the  Pauline 
teaching  on  the  '  liberty  of  the  children  of  God  * 
(Rom.  viii.  21),  the  liljerty  which  exists  wherever 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  (2  Cor.  iii  17),  the 
liberty  'wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free' 
(Gal.  V.  i),  might  be  misinterpreted  and  turned 
to  licence.  But  it  may  be,  as  Dean  Plumptre 
suggests,  that  the  dangerous  cry  for  liberty,  and 
the  pretentious  teaching  on  the  subject,  which  are 
referred  to  in  the  Epistles,  found  their  peculiar 
occasion  in  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Con- 
vention at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  29),  and  aimed  at 
securing  freedom  not  onl)r  from  the  things  from 
which  that  Convention  relieved  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, but  also  from  the  abstinence  which  was  en- 
joined from  'meats  offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood, 
and  from  things  strangled,  and  {xoxti  fornication,^ 
Ver.  20.  For  if,  having  escaped  the  pollutions 
of  the  world  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  but  having  been  again 
entangled  in  these,  they  are  overcome,  the  last 
things  have  become  to  them  worse  than  the 
fiiBt.  To  whom  does  this  description  apply? 
Some  {e,g,  Bengel,  Hofmann,  etc.)  take  the 
persons  in  view  to  be  the  dupes  of  the  false 
teachers.  Beyond  the  fact,  however,  that  the 
same  term  'escaped'  is  used  here  as  in  ver.  x8, 
there  is  little  to  favour  so  remarkable  a  change 
from  object  to  subject.  The  false  teachers  them- 
selves are  still  the  subjects,  and  what  is  affirmed 
of  them  is  a  state  of  relapse  into  the  'pollutions  * 
(the  word  is  peculiar  to  this  passage,  although 
another  form  of  it  occurs  in  ver.  10)  of  heathenism 
from  which  they  had  once  separated  themselves. 
In  terms  unmistakeably  recalling,  if  not  literally 
repeating,  our  Lord's  own  words  in  Matt.  xii.  45, 
that  state  of  relapse  is  declared  to  be  worse  than 
their  original  state  of  paganism — worse  because  no 
longer  excused  by  '  ignorance  *  (cf.  i  Pet.  i.  14). 
The  expression  'entangled'  is  a  strong  and 
significant  one,  being  used  e,g.  by  ^schylus  of 
being  entangled  in  the  net  of  ruinous  infatuation 
(Prom.  1079).  It  is  in  admirable  harmony,  there- 
fore, with  the  previous  '  entice  in  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh'  (ver.  18).  The  'knowledge'  of  the  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  which  is  attributed  here 
to  these  apostates  is  the  same  kind  of  knowledge 
as  has  been  already  spoken  of  in  chap.  i.  2, 
3,  8.  Hence  it  is  urged  that  the  statement  is 
entirely  antagonistic  to  the  doctrine  of  the  perse- 
verance of  the  saints,  and  indeed  that  there  is, 
'  perhaps,  no  single  passage  in  the  whole  extent  of 
New  Testament  teaching  more  crucial  than  this 
in  its  bearing  on  the  Calvinistic  do<:ma  of  the 
indefectibility  of  grace '  (Plumptre).  The  bearing 
of  the  passage,  however,  upon  that  doctrine  is  by 
no  means  so  definite  and  absolute.  It  institutes 
a  solemn  comparison  between  two  different  con- 
ditions of  the  same  individuals.  It  contrasts  two 
different  stages  of  impure  living,  and  pronounces 
the  one  worse  than  the  other.  But  beyond  that 
it  does  not  go,  neither  can  it  be  regarded  as  of 
decisive  importance  in  regard  to  the  different 
views  of  grace  advocated  by  different  schools  of 
theology.  The  whole  statement  is  introduced 
simply  in  confirmation  of  what  was  said  in  the 
previous  verse  of  the  bondage  in  which  those  live 
who  are  overcome  of  sin. 
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Vcr.  21.  For  it  were  better  for  them  not  to 
haye  known  the  way  of  righteonenoM,  than, 
having  known  it,  to  torn  back  ttom  the  holy 
commandment  delivered  to  them.  The  '  better ' 
here,  as  in  I  Pet.  iii.  17  (see  note  there),  means 
more  to  their  advantage.  The  *  way  of  righteous- 
ness '  is  not  quite  the  same  as  '  the  Gospel,*  or 
'the  way  of  salvation.'  It  is  a  term  for  Chris- 
tianity specifically  on  its  ethical  side,  as  a  new 
moral  life.  Other  phrases,  such  as  *  the  way  of 
truth,'  describe  it  more  definitely  on  its  doctrinal 
side.  The  '  holy  commandment '  is  not  to  be 
limited  either  to  the  commandment  known  as  the 
*  new  commandment  *  (John  xiii.  34),  or  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  is  the  ethical  require- 
ment of  the  Gospel  as  a  whole,  the  law  of  life 
which  Christ  has  left.  Here,  too,  the  description 
moves  entirely  within  the  sphere  of  character,  and 
resembles  the  picture  given  by  Christ  Himself 
of  two  moral  states,  in  His  parable  of  the  unclean 
spirit  and  the  seven  more  wicked  spirits  (Matt, 
xii.  43-45)- 

Ver.  22.  There  has  happened  nnto  them  that 
of  the  tme  proverb.  Two  proverbial  sayings 
follow.  As  having  the  same  import,  however, 
they  are  dealt  with  as  if  they  made  but  one.  The 
term  is  the  one  which  is  applied  to  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon  by  the  Greek  Version  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  means  any  kind  of  common 
saying  or  saw,  however ;  and  m  the  New  Testament 
it  occurs  only  here  and  in  John's  Gospel  (x.  6, 
xvi.  25,  29,  where  it  is  translated  both  fiirable  and 
proverb).  Instead  of  the  simple  expression  '  the 
true  proverb,'  we  have  the  penphrasis  *  that  of  the 
true  proverb,'  or  *  the  mattered  the  true  proverb,' 
as  it  might  be  rendered  ;  a  form  found  also  in  the 
later  Classics,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament  (Matt.  xxi.  21  ;  cf.  also  Matt.  viii.  33, 
xvi.  23;  Rom.  viiL  5).  The  'but'  which  the 
A.  V.  introduces  is  not  sufficiently  supported. — 
A  dog  turning  again  to  his  own  vomit  So  the 
original  gives  the  proverb  in  the  abrupt  form  of  a 
participle  without  a  finite  verb.  Tlie  word  '  vomit ' 
occurs  only  here.  In  Prov.  xxvi.  1 1  we  have  a 
saying  apparently  so  similar  to  this,  that  it  has  been 
usual  to  speak  of  Peter  as  quoting  it  here.  The 
actual  terms  in  the  original,  however,  diflfer  so 
much  as  to  make  it  more  probable  that  he  was 


simply  repeating  a  well-known  popular  maxim. — 
and,  A  low  having  washed  herself^  to  wallow- 
ing in  the  mire.  The  reading  varies  between 
two  forms  of  the  term  rendered  *  wallowing,'  one 
of  which  would  mean  the  wallowing-//ar^,  the 
other  (which  is  the  better  attested)  the  act  of 
wallowing.  The  term  occurs  only  here,  and  the 
same  is  the  case  with  that  for  *  mire.'  This  second 
proverb  has  no  definite  parallel  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  is  taken,  therefore,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  people.  Compare,  however,  the  comparison 
of  a  'fair  woman  without  discretion'  to  a  'jewel 
of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout '  (Prov.  xi.  22),  and  our 
Lord's  word,  '  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before 
swine'  (Matt.  vii.  6).  Compare  also  Horace's 
'he  would  have  lived  a  filthy  dog,  or  a  hog 
delighting  in  mire '  {Epistles^  Book  i.  2,  line  26). 
The  repute  of  the  dog  and  the  sow,  not  only  in 
Tudea  but  generally  throughout  the  East,  is  well 
known.  The  former,  as  an  unclean  animal  and 
the  scavenger  of  Oriental  towns,  became  a  term 
of  reproach,  a  name  for  one's  enemies  (Ps.  xxii. 
16,  20),  a  figure  of  the  profane  or  impure  (Rev. 
xxii.  15  ;  cf.  also  Matt.  xv.  26;  Mark  vii.  27). 
The  latter  was  forbidden  to  be  eaten  not  only 
amon^  the  Jews,  but  also  among  the  Arabs,  the 
Phoenicians,  and  other  Eastern  nations.  To  the 
priests  of  Egypt,  too,  swine's  flesh  was  the  most 
nateful  of  all  meats.  If  these  verses  are  pressed, 
as  is  often  the  case,  into  the  controversy  on  the 
nature  of  grace  as  indefectible  or  otherwise,  the 
two  proverbs  would  certainly  favour  the  Calvin- 
istic  view  rather  than  the  Arminian.  For  their 
point  is,  that  the  nature  of  the  creatures  was  not 
changed,  but  that  each,  after  a  temporary  separa- 
tion, returned  to  the  impurity  which  was  according 
to  its  nature.  So  the  idea  is  taken  to  amount  to 
this — *  Let  us  not  be  stumbled  or  dismayed. 
"  The  sure  foundation  of  God  "  has  not  given 
way.  These  wretched  men  were  never  what 
they  professed  to  be.  They  had,  indeed,  under- 
gone a  process  of  external  reformation ;  but 
It  was  external  merely,  their  heart  all  the  while 
remaining  unchanged,  "like  the  washing  of  a 
swine,  which  vou  may  make  clean,  but  can  never 
make  cleanly  (Lillie).  But  in  point  of  fact 
these  doctrinal  questions  are  not  (airly  in  view 
here. 


Chapter  IIU   i-io. 


Warnings  against  prospective  Denier s  of  Chris fs  Advent, 

1  T^HIS  second  epistle,  beloved,  I  now  write  unto  you;*  in  "^j'**^** 

JL       both  which  *  I  "stir  up  your  *  pure'  ^  minds*  by  way  of  J£^*JfJ^ 

2  ''remembrance;*   that  ye   may  be  'mindful  of  the  words*  ^j.P«;j^j:^»> 

which  were  -^  spoken  before  by  the  ^  holy  prophets,  and  of  tlie  ^  J^jj;  \^ 

*  commandment  of  us  the  apostles  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour :  ^  ^g","]  "•. 


Hcb.  iv.  7 :  Judc  17.  f  Lti.  L  70;  Acts  iil  ai.  k  Mat  ▼.  19,  zv.  3 ;  Jo.  xiii.  34,  xiv.  15,  az 

1  Jo.  ii.  3,  4,  7,  8,  ill.  aa,  ty,  etc 


Rom.  vii.  8^  9,  xo : 


^  ratker^  as  in  R.  Fl,  This  is  now,  beloved,  the  second  epistle  that  I  write 
unto  you  *  literally^  in  which  •  or^  sincere  *  mind 

*  in  reminding  (you)  «  that  ye  should  remember  the  words 

'  literally y  and  your  apostles'  commandment  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour ;  or^  with 
R,  V,y  and  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  through  your  apostles 
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3  'knowing  this  first,  that  there  shall  come  in  the* last  days*  is^|;~'at 

4  scoffers/  '  walking  after  their  own  lusts,  and  saying,  Where  is  /  jude'',6/i'8. 
the  promise  of  his  '^  coming.?  for  since  *•  the  *  fathers  ""  fell '"^h^j^ff " 
asleep,  all  things  -^continue  as  they  were"  ^from  the  beginning  *|i"  jfjyi** 

5  of  the  creation.     For  this  they  ''willingly  are  ignorant  of/*    a01-^!\^^' 
that  by  the  'word  of  God  the   heavens  were    'of  old,  and    !";xxyi?6'; 
the  earth  *  standing  out  of  the  water*'  and  in  the  water:"    xkTb/xv.^s; 

6  whereby"  the  world  that  then  was,  being  "'overflowed  with  *Mlt.i*xVii.. 

7  water,  perished:  but  the  "'heavens  and  the  earth  which  are    S!xT?e^' 
now,"  by  the  same  word  are  "^kept  in  store,  -''reserved  unto  /lu'i'm^ 
'fire   against   the   ''day   of  judgment"   and   *  perdition**   of    Gai*u.i: 

8  'ungodly  men.     But,   beloved,  be  not  ''ignorant  of  this  one  ^Mk.xl*6"'m. 
thing,**  that  *  one  day  is  ^  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,    i?om.  l  LT 

9  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.     The  Lord  is  not  ^ slack**  *Heb.i.3/ 

•  .  .  «       «  ,  vi.  5-  XL  3. 

concernmg   his   promise,  as  some  men  count   slackness;  but'Ch.n. 3. 
is  ^  long-suffering:  to  us-ward,  not  '  willing   that   any  should  vF^Jxiviiiio. 

^  e>  •  waC0r.vm.14; 

10  *  perish,  but  that  all  should   '  come  to  repentance.      But  the    O"^"^  j'^- « 
day  of  the  Lord  will     come  as  a     thief  in  the  night:**  in    «>•'-»•*"• 

'  .      o        »  ai:  Roifi.11.5: 

the  which  the  heavens  shall  -^pass  away  with  a  great*'  noise,    jfJ^'^iYi 
and  the  ^  elements  "  shall ''  melt  with  '  fervent  heat,**  the  earth    h^  ^-.s- 

'  Mic  VI.  10. 

also,  and  the  'works**  that  are  therein,  shall  be  "burned  up."     ^fiTir^**** 

sjude  13.  a  See  refs.  at  ch  ii.  9.  3  Ver.  16 ;  Rom  ix.  aa ;  Phil.  i.  a8,  iii.  19,  etc.  c  Ch  ii.  5  ;  Jude  4 ; 

Rom.  iv.  5,  V.  6 ;  i  Tim.  i.  9  ;  i  Pet.  iv.  18.         dVer.  5.  e  P<.  xc.  4.         /Mat.  xix.  36  ;  Lii.  ii.  5a ;  x  Pel.  11.  4,  ao, 

iii.  8  :  ^as.  i.  17.  /n  z  Tim.  iii.  15  ;  Deut.  vii.  zo.  A  Mat.  xviii.  a6,  39  :  Lu.  xviii.  7  ;  i  Cor.  xiii.  4  ;  z  Thes.  v.  14  ; 

Heb.  vi.  15  ;  Ja«.  v.  7,  8.  1  i  Cor.  xii.  zi ;  Heb.  vi.  17  :  Jas.  i.  z8.  A  Mat.  x  aS  ;  Rom.  xiv.  15  :  x  Cor.  viii  11, 

XV.  z8  ;  Jas.  iv.  za.  /  Mat.  xv.  z^.  >/i  Joel  ii.  3X  ;  Acts  ii.  ao :  z  Thes.  v.  a.  h  Lu.  xiii.  35  ;  J|o.  ii.  4. 

t»  I  llies.  v.  a.  ^  Mat,  v   18,  xxiv.  34,  35  ;  a  Cor.  v.  Z7  ;  Jas,  i.  za  ^  Ver.  la ;  Gal.  iv.  3,  9  ;  Lol.  li.  8.  ao ; 

Heb.  v.  la.  r  Vers.  11,  la  :  Jo.  ii.  X9 ;  £ph.  ii.  Z4  ;  z  Jo.  iii.  8 ;  Rev.  i.  Z9.  x  Ver.  za.  /  Ueb.  i.  lo^iv.  3. 

u  Ezek.  XX.  47 ;  Mat.  iii.  za  ;  Rev.  viii.  7. 

•  literally^  in  the  last  of  the  days  •  rather^  mockers  in  mockery 

*•  from  the  day  when  **  literally ^  continue  thus 

'*  rather^  as  in  R,  K,  for  this  they  wilfully  forget ;  literally y  for  this  escapes 
them  of  their  own  will 

*'  MteTy  as  in  R.  K,  that  there  were  heavens  of  old,  and  an  earth  compacted 
out  of  water  ^*  and  by  means  of  water,  or,  as  in  R.  K,  and  amidst  water 

"  by  means  of  which  '*  but  the  heavens  which  now  are,  and  the  earth 

*'  or,  have  been  treasured  up  for  fire,  reserved  unto  the  day  of  judgment 

**  destruction  ^*  or,  But  let  not  this  one  thing  escape  you,  beloved, 

'•  or,  tardy  **  omit  in  the  night  •*  or,  rushing 

"  or,  as  in  margin  of  R.  K,  heavenly  bodies 

**  literally,  being  scorched  up  shall  be  dissolved 

**  and  the  earth  and  the  works  *•  or,  shall  be  discovered 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  opening  Wishful  to  see  his  readers  armed  against  the 
words  of  this  third  chapter  indicate  the  b^inning  scoffer,  in  this  first  half  of  the  chapter  he  predicts 
of  a  new  Epistle.  What  we  have,  however,  is  the  rise  of  this  .subtle  temptation,  describes  the 
only  the  beginning  of  a  new  division  of  the  same  form  which  it  will  a<«ume,  and  refutes  the  reason- 
Epistle.     Tlie  great  subject  now  is  that  *  power  ing  which  it  employs. 

and  Coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,*  of  which         Ver.  I.  This  18  now,  beloved,  a  feoond  eplatle 

the  writer  has  spoken  in  chap.  i.   16.     He  has  that  I  write  unto  yon.     The  sentence  might  be 

already  expressed  his  concern  to  see  his  readers  rendered    literally   thus :    *  This  already  second 

firmly  established  in  this  great  expectation.     He  epistle,  beloved,  I  write  unto  .you.'    The  expres- 

has  given  them  to  understand  that  the  last  labours  sion  seems  to  imply  that  a  comparatively  short 

of  his  life  were  to  be  directed  to  this  end.     He  lime  had   elapsed  since  he  wrote  them  before, 

now  makes  plain  the  reason  which  he  had  for  his  This  is  referred  to  as  an   '  evidence  of  his  affec- 

great  anxiety  on  the  subject.     He  knew  that  this  tionate  solicitude,  as  well  as  of  the  importance 

truth  of  the  Lord's  Second  Advent  was  to   be  and  urgency  of  the  subject-matter  *  (Lillie).     The 

assailed  by  the  keen  shafts  of  mockery  and  scorn.  First  Epistle  is  thus  incidentally  claimed  to  be  by 
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the  same  hand.  The  author  prefaces  what  he  has 
now  to  say  about  the  scofTers  of  the  last  days  by  a 
personal  statement,  as  was  the  case  also  with  the 
solemn  affirmation  made  in  chap.  i.  12-15.  The 
Epistle  also  deepens  notably  in  the  loving  urgency 
ot  its  tone,  as  it  now  approaches  its  conclusion. 
Hence  the  repeated  appHcals  to  the  readers  as 
'beloved*  which  distinguish  this  chapter  (vers. 
I,  8,  14,  17).— In  whlcli;  that  is  to  say,  *in 
which  Epistles,*  or  *in  lx)th  which.'  The  plural 
relative  is  used,  as  if  the  First  Epistle  as  well  as 
the  Second  had  been  specified. — I  Bllr  up  your 
■incere  mind  in  reminding  (or,  in  tfu  way  oj 
reminder).  On  the  formula  see  Note  on  chap, 
i.  13.  The  adjective  rendered  'pure'  by  the 
A.  V.  occurs  only  once  again  in  the  N.  T.,  viz. 
in  Phil.  i.  10,  where  the  A.  V.  translates  it 
'sincere,*  as  the  R.  V.  does  here.  It  is  derived 
by  some  from  a  root  expressive  of  the  clear  spien- 
dour  of  sunlight ;  by  others  from  a  root  denoting 
that  which  is  parcelled  off  by  itself ;  by  others 
still  from  one  signifying  that  which  is  purified  by 
rolling  or  shaking.  It  seems  to  mean  primarily 
unmixed^  distinct,  I'he  cognate  noun  is  found 
three  times  in  the  N.  T.  ( I  Cor.  v.  8 ;  2  Cor. 
i.  12,  ii.  17).  The  term  has  a  definite  ethical 
sense  in  the  N.  T.,  which  goes  beyond  anything 
it  has  in  Classical  Greek.  With  a  near  approach 
to  a  complete  account  Archbishop  Trench  defines 
it  as  a  grace  which  'will  exclude  all  double- 
mindedness,  the  divided  heart  (J as.  i.  8,  iv.  8), 
the  eye  not  single  (Matt.  vi.  22),  all  hypocrisies 
(I  Pet.  ii.  1).'  While  the  A.  V.  gives  the  plural 
'minds,'  the  original  has  the  singular  'mind.* 
On  the  word  itself  see  Note  on  I  Pet.  i.  i\, 

Ver.  2.  in  order  that  ye  may  remember  the 
words  spoken  before  by  the  holy  prophets. 
The  importance  of  the  testimony  of  prophecy 
(obviously  here  O.  T.  prophecy,  and  specially 
those  sections  of  it  which  spoke  of  the  Advent  of 
Messiah)  is  again  pressed,  as  was  already  the  case 
in  chap.  i.  19,  etc.  In  the  parallel  passage  of 
Jude  (ver.  17,  etc.)  this  reference  to  prophecy, 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  Peter,  does  not 
appear.— and  the  commandment  of  the  Lord 
and  Savionr  by  your  apostles.  Instead  of  the 
pronoun  of  the  first  person  which  leads  to  the 
rendering  of  the  A.  V.,  'the  commandment  of  us 
the  apo&iles  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour,*  the  best 
authorities  give  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person. 
We  thus  get  a  sentence  which  is  variously  trans- 
lated. Some,  e.g.,  render  it  'your  command- 
ment of  the  Lord  of  the  apostles,*  meaning  by 
that  '  the  commandment  given  you  by  Hiin  who 
is  the  Lord  of  the  apostles.*  Others  put  it  thus  : 
'  your  commandment  of  the  apostles,  of  the  Lord,' 
that  is  to  say,  'your  commandment,  which  the 
apostles,  nay,  the  Lord  Himself,  gave.'  Literally, 
however,  it  may  be  rendered,  '  and  your  apostles* 
commandment  of  the  Ix)rd  and  Saviour,'  i.e.  the 
commandment  given  by  the  Lord  and  Saviour, 
and  made  known  to  you  by  your  apostles.  This 
is  sufficiently  in  harmony  with  the  parallel  in 
Jude  17,  and  yields  on  the  whole  the  most  nerti- 
nent  sense.  The  expression  '  your  apostles  may 
point  to  Paul  and  those  who  were  united  with 
him  in  the  original  evangelization  of  these  parts. 
The  'commandment*  means  here  neither  the 
Gospel  generally  (which  is  a  sense  too  broad  for 
it);  nor  the  particular  injunction  directed  by  Christ 
against  false  teachers  in  such  passages  as  Matt, 
vii  15,  xxiv.  5,  II  (which  is  too  narrow  a  sense) ; 


far  less  the  preaching  of  the  prophecies  as  a  charge 
commuted  to  the  apostles  (Dietlein).  It  has 
substantially  the  sense  which  it  had  in  chap.  ii.  21, 
— the  new  evangelical  law  of  life,  or  the  Gospel 
on  its  ethical  side.  The  only  difference  is  that, 
as  the  great  subject  now  in. hand  is  the  fr.xolous 
denial  of  the  likelihood  of  Christ's  Return  to 
earth,  this  new  evangelical  law  of  life  is  presented 
specially  in  its  opposition  to  the  kind  of  life  to 
which  such  a  denial  served  as  a  temptation. 

Ver.  3.  knowing  this  first ;  the  same  formula, 
with  the  same  force,  as  in  chap.  i.  20. — that  in 
the  last  of  the  days ;  so  it  should  be  rendered, 
in  accordance  with  a  reading  which  is  preferred 
by  the  best  critical  editors.  That  followed  by  the 
A.  v.,  though  it  is  translated  '  in  the  last  days,* 
would  mean  literally  'at  the  end  of  the  days,*  and 
is  not  altogether  identical  with  the  other.  On 
these  phrases  see  Note  on  I  Pet.  i.  5.  Here  the 
'last  of  the  days'  mean  the  times  immediately 
preceding  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  and  im- 
mediately introducing  the  Messianic  Age,  other- 
wise described  as  the  'age  to  come.'  That  new 
Messianic  Age  of  the  Church  had  begun,  indeed, 
to  enter  with  Christ's  First  Coming,  but  was  to 
enter  finally  with  that  Second  Coming  which  the 
quick  faith  of  the  first  believers  realized  as  nigh  at 
hand. — mockers  shall  come  in  mockery.  This 
longer  reading  has  documentary  support  which  is 
not  to  be  resisted.  The  A.  V.,  by  omitting  the 
phrase  'in  mockery,*  which  is  quite  in  consonance 
with  the  Hebraic  cast  of  much  else  in  the  Petrinc 
Epistles,  strips  the  statement  of  its  most  graphic 
stroke.  When  these  mockers  come,  they  will 
come  in  character.  Both  nouns  are  unusual  in 
the  N.  T.,  the  former  occurring  again  onlv  in 
Jude  18,  the  latter  (although  another  form  of  the 
same  is  found  in  Heb.  xi.  36)  only  here. — walk- 
ing after  their  own  Insts.  The  expression  is  a 
very  strong  one.  The  'lusts'  are  described  as 
their  very  own,  and  as  the  one  rule  or  aim  recog- 
nised in  their  life.  The  lustful  Hie  and  the  scoffing 
voice  are  not  associated  here  without  a  purpose. 
Sensuality  and  faith,  coarse  self-indulgence  and 
clear  spiritual  apprehension,  cannot  coexist.  The 
mocking  spirit  is  the  sister  or  child  of  the  unclean 
spirit.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  tins  passage  is 
made  use  of  in  a  treatise  attributed  to  Hippolytus, 
'  unquestionably  the  most  learn».l  member  of  the 
Roman  Church*  in  the  early  part  of  the  third 
century. 

Ver.  4.  and  sajring,  Where  Ib  the  promise  of 
his  coming t  The  'coming'  is  again  expressed 
here  by  the  word  parouiia,  *  presence ; '  as  to 
which  see  on  chap.  i.  16.  The  question,  put 
with  triumphant  scorn  by  these  mockers,  repeats 
the  cherished  terms  used  by  believers — the  *  pro- 
mise '  in  which  they  trusted,  the  '  coming '  which 
they  looked  for  with  vivid  expectancy, .  the  very 
form  {^ His  Coming,'  not  *  Christ's  Coming,'  or 
the  '  Lords  Coming ')  in  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed  to  refer  to  Him  who  was  so  much  the  one 
object  of  their  thoughts  as  to  need  im  identifica- 
tion by  name  among  them.  '  Those  who  liclievc,* 
says  Bengel,  'having  the  heart  filled  with  the 
memory  of  the  Lord,  easily  supply  the  name.' 
John  repeatedly  exhibits  this  style  of  reference  to 
the  common  Lord  of  Christians,  without  naming 
the  name,  e.g,  i  John  ii.  6,  iii.  3,  5,  7,  16,  iv.  17  ; 
3  John  7.  VVith  the  scornful  incredulity  expressecl 
in  the  question  compare  such  O.  T.  passages  as 
Isa.  V.  19,  Mai.  ii.  17,  which  record  similar  gibes 
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flung  out  agftinst  the  words  of  the  prophets  in  the 
ancient  Israel.  For  the  interrogative  form,  which 
imparts  the  tone  of  mocking  triumph  to  the  denial, 
compare  also  Ps.  xlii.  3,  Ixxix.  10 ;  Jer.  xvii.  15. 
—for  from  the  day  when  the  fitthers  fell  eileep 
all  things  continne  thiu  from  the  heginning 
of  the  creation.  These  words  indicate  how  the 
scoffers  will  reason  out  their  rejection  of  the  pro- 
mise. Their  argument  will  be  taken  from  the 
delay  in  the  fulfilment  of  'that  blessed  hope' 
(Tit.  il  13)  of  the  Christian  brotherhood,  and  from 
the  unbroken  uniformity  of  things.  The  idea 
seems  to  be  that,  taking  it  for  granted  that  some 
great  disturbance  in  the  system  of  the  world  will 
be  necessarily  involved  in  such  an  event  as  the 
Advent  of  Christ,  and  failing  to  see  any  signs  of 
an  interruption  in  the  old  order,  they  will  deride 
the  event  Uself.  The  precise  force  of  the  terms, 
however,  and  the  exact  relation  in  which  the 
several  parts  of  the  sentence  stand  to  each  other, 
are  very  differently  interpreted.  The  'fathers' 
are  variously  understood  as  the  patriarchs  of  the 
human  race,  the  patriarchs  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
all  those  to  whom  the  promise  was  given,  the 
men  of  the  first  Christian  generation,  or  generally 
those  who  preceded  each  particular  generation. 
Undoubtedly  it  would  be  most  natural,  did  other 
things  permit,  to  sup}x>se  that  the  patriarchs  of 
Israel  were  meant ;  in  which  sense  the  phrase 
'the  fathers'  occurs,  e.g.,,  in  Rom.  ix.  5  ;  Heb. 
i.  I.  But  as  the  writer  speaks  here  of  a  state  of 
things  which  belongs  still  to  the  future,  and  as 
the  fact  that  the  O.  T.  patriarchs  died  before  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  the  Lord's  Return 
would  be  a  strange  argument  for  these  mockers  to 
urge  against  the  Christian  hope,  it  seems  necessary 
to  understand  by  'the  fathers'  here  those  who 
stood  in  a  relation  to  the  Christian  Church  resem- 
bling that  occupied  by  the  Jewish  patriarchs  to 
the  Church  of  Israel.  The  first  generation  of 
Christian  believers  received  this  promise  (Acts 
L  II,  etc.),  and  lived  in  the  hope  of  its  sure  and 
speedy  fulfilment.  They  died  without  witnessing 
that,  and  this  would  be  used  with  their  children 
as  an  argument  for  discrediting  the  promise  itself. 
The  second  specification  of  lime  seems  to  be  added 
in  order  to  give  emphasis  to  the  first,  and  to 
exhibit  in  the  strongest  possible  form  the  con- 
stancy of  the  natural  order  of  things.  The  mean- 
ing is  the  same  as  if  the  sentence  had  taken  this 
more  regular  form :  *  In  spite  of  this  promise, 
your  fathers  to  whom  it  was  given  have  passed 
away,  and  all  things  still  continue  the  same  since 
then,  as  indeed  they  have  continued  from  their 
first  creation.'  Greater  vivacity  is  added  to  the 
assertion  of  unbroken  uniformity  by  the  use  of  the 
present  tense  '  continue '  (the  verb  itself  also  is  a 
compound  form  expressing  continuance  persisting 
through  an  indefinite  length  of  time),  and  by  the 
simpla  *  thus  *  by  which  the  idea  of  *  as  they  are,' 
or  'as  we  see  them,'  is  conveyed.  The  A,  V. 
tames  down  the  abrupt  confidence  of  the  utterance 
by  inserting  the  words  as  they  wen  after  the  '  con- 
tinue.' The  phrase  'fell  asleep'  (with  which 
compare  John  xi.  1 1 ;  Acts  vii.  60,  xiii.  3 ) ;  i  Cor. 
XV.  0,  18,  20;  I  Thess.  iv.  14,  etc.)  is  now  to  be 
noticed.  The  expression,  frequent  as  it  is  in  the 
Pauline  writings,  is  found  only  this  once  in  Peter. 
On  the  lips  of  scoffers  here  it  may  be,  as  is  sup- 
posed by  some  {e,g.  Lillie),  another  instance  of 
'ironical  accommodation  to  the  dialect  of  faith 
and  of  the  hope  of  the  resurrection.'    The  com- 


parison of  death  to  sleep  is  one  which  lies  near  at 
hand,  and  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Scripture. 
In  Homer  (//.  xiv.  231,  xvi.  672,  682)  Sleep  and 
Death  are  twins  'of  winged  race,  of  matchless 
speed  but  silent  pace,'  and  the  goddess  Aphrodite 
is  represented  as  hasting  over  the  sea  to  the  island 
of  Lemnos  in  quest  of  the  cave  of  Death  s  half- 
brother.  Sleep.  In  the  literature  of  many  nations 
sleep  is  recognised  as  'death's  image.'  What  is 
peculiar  to  the  New  Testament  use  of  the  natural 
figure  (and  in  part  also  to  its  Old  Testament  use) 
is  the  new  conceptions  with  which  Revelation  has 
filled  it — the  hopeful  conceptions  of  rest,  continued 
life,  and,  above  all,  reawakening  in  newness  of 
energy.  So  to  the  Christian  the  grave  has  become 
the  cemetery-y  i,e.  the  dormitory  or  sleeping-place. 
'All  the  bodily  pains,  all  the  wants  of  human 
sympathy  and  carefulness,  all  the  suddenness  of 
the  wrench  from  life,  in  the  midst  of  health  and 
strength,  all  this  shall  not  prevent  the  Christian's 
death  from  deserving  no  harsher  name  than  that 
oi sleep'  {T.  Arnold). 

Ver.  5.  For  tbia  escapes  them  of  their  own 
wiU.  So  may  the  sentence  be  translated  literally. 
The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.,  'for  this  they  will- 
ingly are  ignorant  of,'  is  somewhat  weak.  Better 
is  that  of  the  R.  V.,  'for  this  they  wilfully 
forget.'  The  '  this  *  then  refers  to  the  fact  which 
is  to  be  stated  immediately.  Some  good  inter- 
preters (including  Schott,  Huther,  etc.)  suppose, 
however,  that  the  '  this  *  refers  to  the  preceding 
question  of  the  scoffers,  and  give  the  sense  thus  : 
'for,  while  they  assert  this,  it  escapes  them  that,' 
etc  But  the  sense  of  asserting  which  is  thus  put 
upon  the  word  rendered  'of  their  own  will* 
(literally  '  willing  it  *),  though  found  in  extra- 
Biblical  Greek,  seems  to  be  strange  to  the  N.  T. 
.  .  .  The  *  for '  by  which  the  statement  is  intro- 
duced shows  that  it  is  given  in  explanation  of  the 
mockers  venturing  to  speak  as  they  do.  '^The 
point  then  is  this  :  '  they  s].)eak  so,  because  they 
wilfully  forget  such  a  break  in  the  constancy  of 
nature  as  that  caused  by  the  Deluge.'  Or  it  may 
be  in  refutation  of  their  reasoning,  the  point  then 
being  :  *  this  argument  from  the  unbroken  uni- 
formity of  things  is  but  the  argument  of  scoffers, 
for,  though  they  may  choose  to  forget  it,  that 
uniformity  has  been  already  disturbed  by  one 
great  catastrophe,  and  therefore  may  be  by  an- 
other.'— that  there  were  heavens  from  of  old; 
that  is,  from  the  very  lieginning  of  things.  The 
A.  V.  makes  it  *  the  heavens.'  But  the  article  is 
wanting  in  the  original. — and  an  earth  *  not  '  the 
earth '  as  the  A.  V.  again  puts  it. — compacted  oat 
of  water  and  through  water.  The  idea  here  is 
by  no  means  clear,  and  the  renderings  conse- 
quently vary  considerably.  The  A.  V.  is  in  error 
in  supposing  the  words  to  refer  to  ih^  position  of 
the  earth,  and  in  making  it,  therefore,  '  standing 
out  of  the  water  and  in  the  water.'  In  this  it  has 
so  far  followed  Tyndale  and  the  Gene\'an,  who 
give  '  the  earth  that  was  in  the  water  appeared  up 
out  of  the  water.'  Wycliffe  has  'the  earth  of 
water  was  standing  by  water/  The  Rhemish 
Version  comes  much  nearep  the  sense  when  it 
translates  the  clause,  '  the  earth  out  of  water  and 
through  water  consisting.'  The  verb  means 
brought  together,  made  solid,  compacted  (as  the 
R.  V.  puts  it),  or  consisting  (as  it  is  rendered  by 
the  A.  V.  in  Col.  i.  17,  and  in  its  marginal  note  in 
the  present  passage).  What  is  in  view,  therefore, 
in  the  phrase  'out  of  water,'  is  not  the  situation 
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occupied  by  the  enrth,  nor  merely  the  fact  that  the 
earth  was  made  to  rise  out  of  the  waters  in  which 
it  lay  buried  during  chaos  (so  Hofmann,  Schott, 
Bengel,  etc.)i  but  the  material  out  of  which  an 
earth  was  constructed  at  first.  The  second  phrase 
is  taken  even  by  the  R.  V.  to  refer  to  the  fosition 
of  the  earth,  and  is  accordingly  rendered  *  amidst 
water.  *  And  this  may  seem  to  be  supported  by  such 
passages  as  Ps.  xxiv.  2,  cxxxvi.  6.  Most  naturally 
and  literally,  however,  the  phrase  means  'through  ' 
or  'by  means  of  water.  And  this  sense  is  in 
sufficient  accordance  with  what  was  in  all  pro- 
bability in  the  writer's  mind,  namely,  the  account 
of  creation  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  That  record 
represents  water  as  in  a  certain  sense  both  the 
material  and  the  instrumentality  employed  in  ihe 
original  formation  of  an  earth  out  of  chaos,  or  at 
least  as  both  the  element  out  of  which  and  the 
element  by  the  agency  of  which  the  dry  land 
was  brought  to  light.  It  is  far-fetched  to  suppose 
that  the  writer  is  speaking  in  terms  not  of  the 
Mosaic  record,  but  of  some  of  the  popular  or 
philosophical  cosmogonies  of  the  time.  '  Quite  in 
harmony  with  the  account  in  Genesis  he  regards 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  in  their  original  form  as 
proceeding  by  the  creative  Word  of  God  from  the 
waters  of  chaos  (Gen.  i.  2),  and  this  in  such  a  way 
that  the  origin  of  the  heavens  was  brought  about 
l)y  the  separation  of  the  waters  (vers.  7,^8),  and 
the  origin  of  the  land  by  the  gathering  together  of 
the  waters  (vers.  9,  10)  (Weiss,  Bib,  Theol.  iL  p. 
224,  Clark's  Trans.). —by  the  word  of  God.  In 
reference  to  the  *  God  said  '  of  the  Mosaic  record, 
and  resembling  the  statement  in  Heb.  xi.  3,  but 
not  equivalent  to  the  ultimate  identification  of  the 
creative  word  with  the  personal  W^ord  or  Son 
which  we  have  in  John  (i.  3  ;  as  also  in  Heb.  i.  2). 
The  final  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  earth, 
therefore,  was  to  be  sought  not  in  the  water, 
much  as  that  had  to  do  with  it,  but  in  the  ex- 
pressed Will  of  a  Creator.  From  this  Will  the 
'  all  things  *  at  first  received  their  form,  and  upon 
it  they  depended  for  the  '  constancy  and  per- 
manence to  which  the  scoffers  would  appeal. 
The  relation  in  which  this  statement  on  the 
formation  of  a  heaven  and  an  earth  in  the 
l)eginning  stands  to  what  follows,  is  somewhat 
uncertain.  The  connection  of  thought  may  be 
that,  as  they  owed  their  first  construction  to  the 
Word  of  God,  they  owe  their  continuance  entirely 
to  the  same  Word  of  God,  and  their  present 
constancy,  therefore,  is  no  argument  against  their 
being  yet  broken  in  upon  by  the  Lord's  Advent. 
Or  it  may  be  that  the  origination  of  the  existing 
heaven  and  earth  out  of  the  prior  chaos  is  itself 
adduced,  before  even  the  Deluge  is  referred  to, 
as  an  instance,  which  ought  to  be  well  known  to 
these  scoffers,  of  that  change  in  the  established 
order  of  things  which  they  will  wish  to  deny.  Or, 
as  is  supposed  by  many,  the  point  may  be  that 
there  was  at  least  one  vast  inroad  upon  the  apparently 
changeless  system  of  the  world  of  which  these  parties 
could  not  be  ignorant,  but  by  wilful  purpose,  namely 
the  Deluge  ;  and  that  the  very  element  which  the 
Word  of  God  used  in  first  preparing  that  solid 
earth  and  'all  things  *  was  employed  by  the  same 
word  in  destroying  them. 

Ver.  6.  wherel^  the  then  world  being  flooded 
with  water  perished.  The  term  used  for  'world ' 
here  is  the  one  (cosmos)  which  describes  it  as  a 
system  of  order  and  beauty,  and  presents  it  (in 
distinction  from  another  term  aeon,  which  deals 


with  it  under  the  aspect  of  time)  under  the  aspect 
of  space.  It  has  a  wide  variety  of  application  in 
the  N.  T.,  being  equivalent,  e,g.,  sometimes  to  the 
whole  material  universe  (Matt.  xiii.  35 ;  John  xvii.  5, 
xxi.  25;  Acts  xvii.  4  ;  Rom.  i.  20>,  sometimes  to 
man's  world  or  the  system  of  things  of  which  he  is 
the  centre  (John  xvi.  21  ;  I  Cor.  xiv.  10  ;  i  John 
iii.  17),  sometimes  to  the  totality  of  men  occupy- 
ing that  system  (John  i.  29,  iv.  42  ;  2  Cor.  v.  19), 
and  sometimes  to  the  '  world '  in  the  ethical  sense 
of  the  totality  of  men  living  without  God  and  out- 
side His  kingdom  (John  i.  lo ;  I  Cor.  L  20,  21  ; 
Jas.  iv.  4  ;  i  John  iii.  13).  Here  the  phrase  need 
not  be  restricted  to  the  idea  of  the  world  of  men^ 
or  of  living  creatures^  but  may  cover  the  whole 
order  of  things,  with  the  men  occupying  it,  which 
existed  prior  to  the  Deluge.  As  the  participle, 
which  is  rendered  '  overflowed  '  by  both  the  A.  V. 
and  the  R.  V.,  is  a  form  cognate  to  the  noun  for 
'  flood  '  {,e,g,  in  chap.  ii.  5),  it  should  be  translated 

•  floode<I '  here.  When  it  is  said  that  the  *  then  world , 
perished^  it  is  obvious  that  the  meaning  is  not  that 
it  was  annihilated,  but  that  it  was  broken  up,  had 
its  '  order '  destroyed,  and  was  reduced  to  another 
form,  llie  verb  is  the  one  for  which  the  advocates 
of  annihilation  or  coudUumeU  immortality ^  as  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of  the  end  of  the  unrighteous, 
claim  the  sense  of  absolute  destruction,  or  final 
extinction — a  sense  not  accordant  with  such 
occurrences  as  the  present.  The  main  difficulty 
here,  however,  is  in  the  statement  of  the  means  by 
which  this  perishing  came  upon  the  old  world. 
The  '  whereby '  of  the  A.  V.  represents  a  plural 
relative,  *  by  means  of  which  things,*  the  ante- 
ce<lent  to  which  is  not  apparent  Some  take  it  to 
refer  to  the  'heavens*  and  the  'earth,'  the  idea 
then  being  either  that  the  antediluvian  world  of 
living  creatures  was  destroyed  by  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  uniting  to  overflow  them  with  their 
waters  (Hofmann,  Beza,  Fronmiiller,  etc.),  or  that 
the  material  system  perished  by  means  of  the  very 
things  of  which  it  consisted,  in  so  far  as  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  which  made  its  constituents, 
broke  up  (Bede).  Others  (Calvin,  Lumby,  etc) 
suppose  it  to  refer  to  the  before-mentioned  '  water,* 
the  writer  using  the  plural  relative  instead  of  the 
.<ungular,  because  he  had  in  his  mind  the  two 
several  relations  of  water,  as  substance  and  as 
instrument,  to  the  formation  of  the  old  world,  or 
the  two  several  waters,  namely,  those  from  above 
the  firmament  and  those  from  beneath.  In 
support  of  this  interpretation  (which  on  the  whole 
is  the  most  widely  accepted)  appeal  is  made  to 
the  Mosaic  record,  which  represents  the  windows 
of  heaven  as  opening  as  well  as  the  fountains  of 
the  great  deep  as  being  broken  up.  On  the 
analc^  of  the  indefinite  '  whereunto '  in  I  Pet. 
ii.  8,  some  give  the  *  whereby '  here  the  general 
sense  of  '  by  means  of  which  circumstances,'  or 

*  in  consequence  of  which  arrangement  of  things.' 
Probably  the  best  explanation,  however,  is  to 
regard  the  relative  as  referring  to  the  two  things 
last  mentioned,  viz.  the  wcUer  and  the  Word  0/ 
God ;  the  point  then  being  this,  that  the  old  and 
seemingly  constant  order  of  things  perished  by 
being  overwhelmed  with  water,  the  agents  of  the 
destruction  being  the  agents  that  first  formed  our 
earth  and  heavens,  namely,  the  creative  word  of  God 
and  the  element  of  water  on  which  it  acted.  And 
this  unquestionable  fact  was  sufficient  refutation  of 
the  argument  from  all  things  having  continued 
without  change  since  the  beginning  of  the  creation. 
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Ver.  7.  Imt  the  heavens  which  now  are  and 
the  earth  by  the  same  word  have  been  stored 
np  for  fire,  being  reserved  unto  the  day  of 
judgment  and  destmction  of  the  ungodly  men. 
The  ♦which  now  are'  is  in  direct  antithesis  to 
'the  then  world.*  The  form  of  the  phrase  also 
indicates  that  the  world  of  which  the  writer  has 
been  speaking  consists  in  his  view  of  both  heavens 
and  earth.  Instead  of  *  by  the  same  word  *  there 
is  another  reading,  *  by  His  word,*  which  is  also 
weightily  attested.  But  the  sense  is  practically 
the  same,  namely,  that  the  same  creative  Word  of 
God  which  first  made  the  old  heavens  and  earth, 
and  afterwards  overwhelmed  the  order  of  things 
which  it  had  constructed,  is  still  the  sovereign 
agency  that  maintains  the  present  heavens  and 
earth  and  prepares  for  them  their  future  destiny. 
The  *  stored  up  *  gives  the  same  idea  as  in  the 
Ureasurest  up  unto  thyself  wrath,*  etc,  in 
Rom.  iL  5.  The  *  for  fire  *  admits  of  being  con- 
nected either  with  the  *  stored  up  *  or  with  the 
*  reserved,*  but  on  the  whole  more  naturally  with 
the  former  as  in  the  R.  V.,  than  with  the  latter  as 
in  the  A-  V.  As  to  the  *  reserved  *  see  on 
I  Pet.  i.  4,  and  2  Pet.  ii.  4.  The  idea  of 
•perdition,*  as  the  A.  V.  puts  it,  or  'destruction,* 
as  the  R.  V.  gives  it,  is  expressed  by  the  noun 
connected  with  the  verb  *  perished  *  in  the  previous 
verse,  and  has  the  same  sense.  The  subjects  of 
this  'judgment  and  perdition*  are  described 
definitely  as  '  thi  ungodly  men,*  the  article  point- 
ing either  to  the  mockers  who  are  in  the  wi iter's 
mind  all  through,  or  serving  simply  to  mark  off 
from  men  generally  one  particular  class,  namely, 
that  of  the  ungoMy  or  impious.  As  to  the  epithet 
see  on  i  Pet.  iv.  18  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  5.— This  statement 
on  the  destiny  of  the  present  system  of.  things  is 
the  fullest  and  most  precise  of  its  kind  in  the 
N.  T.  It  has  parallels  so  far  in  the  N.  T.  doctrine, 
in  such  passages  as  Matt.  v.  18,  24,  29;  I  Cor. 
iii.  13 ;  2  Thess.  i.  8  ;  Heb.  xii.  27  ;  Rev.  xxi.  i. 
In  speaking  of  fire  as  the  agent  in  the  second 
judicial  destruction  of  the  world,  as  water  was  in 
the  first,  it  founds  on  the  history  of  tiie  cities  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  as  typical  of  the  final 
judgment  of  the  impious,  and  on  the  O.  T.  con- 
ception of  God  as  accompanied  by  fire  when  He 
comes  forth  to  judge  (Ps.  1.  3,  xcvii.  3  ;  Isa. 
Ixvi.  15,  16,  24  ;  Dan.  vii.  9,  10).  Other  O.  T. 
passages  {e.g.  Ps.  cii.  26,  27  ;  Job  xiv.  12  ;  Isa. 
xxxiv.  4,  Ii.  6,  Ixvi.  22)  speak  more  generally  of 
the  passing  away  of  the  present  system.  And  as 
the  O.  T.  for  the  most  part  connects  that  event 
with  the  judgments  of  Jehovah  and  the  day  of 
His  'recompense,*  Peter  connects  it  with  the 
day  of  Christ  s  Coming.  *  The  present  form  of  the 
world  is  protected  by  God*s  word  of  promise  (Gen. 
ix.  II)  against  any  recurring  flood.  Yet  if  it,  too, 
is  to  perish,  there  remains  now  only  fire  as  the 
element  to  bring  about  this  destruction  ;  and  as, 
on  the  ground  of  Old  Testament  representations, 
the  wrathful  judgment  of  God  is  regarded  as  a 
consuming  fire,  it  is  easy  to  think  that  the  destruc- 
tion  of  the  world  resulting  from  the  day  of 
judgment  will  be  brought  about  by  fire  in  a 
special  sense,  for  which  this  present  lorm  of  the 
world  is,  so  to  speak,  reserved*  (Weiss,  Bib, 
Theol.  ii.  pp.  246,  247,  Clark's  Trans.). 

Ver.  8.  But  let  not  this  one  thing  escape  yon, 
beloved ;  the  mode  of  expression  which  has  been 
already  used  in  reference  to  the  mockers  in  ver.  5. 
The  writer  passes    now  from  the  idea   of   the 
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supposed  constancy  of  the  order  of  things  to  tha* 
of  the  apparent  delay  in  the  realization  of  the 
promise.  He  calls  the  attention  of  his  readers 
first  to  a  single  fact,  the  difference  between  the 
Divine  measure  of  duration  and  the  human,  which 
would  be  sufficient  refutation  of  the  scornful 
incredulity  of  such  scoffers. — that  one  day  is  with 
the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  tiionsand 
years  as  one  day.  As  the  writer  seems  to  make 
use  of  the  w^ords  of  the  90th  Psalm  here,  the 
designation  'the  Lord,*  both  in  this  verse  and  in 
the  next,  should  be  taken  in  its  Old  Testament 
sense,  and,  therefore,  not  as  =  Christ,  but  as  = 
God  or  Jehovah,  without  reference  to  the  personal 
distinctions  which  belong  to  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  While  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  xc.  4), 
however,  speaks  simply  of  a  thousand  years  as 
being  in  Jehovah*s  sight  *  as  yesterday  when  it  is 
past,  Peter  throws  the  statement  into  a  form 
which  presents  also  the  converse  truth  that  one 
day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  if  a  thousand  years  are 
as  one  day.  His  object  is  not  to  exhibit  the 
brevity  of  human  life  over  against  the  eternity  of 
God,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Psalmist,  but  to 
express  how  inapplicable  to  God  are  all  those 
ideas  of  time,  those  estimates  of  long  and  short, 
of  hasting  and  delay,  by  which  man  measures 
things.  The  O.  T.  view  of  the  eternity  of  God, 
however,  is  not  merely  this  comparatively  abstract 
idea  of  everlasting  duration,  which  seems  to  be  on 
the  surface  of  the  Psalmist's  words,  but  the  deeper 
idea  of  changelessness  of  being  which  makes  God 
the  object  of  His  people's  fearless  trust.  *  Whilst 
God  as  Jehovah  is  the  eternal,  God's  eternity  is 
defined  as  the  unchangeableness  of  His  being, 
persisting  throughout  every  change  of  time,  and 
thus  it  becomes  the  basis  of  human  confidence. 
Therefore  Moses,  in  the  midst  of  the  dying  away 
of  his  people,  addresses  God  as  the  Eternal  One, 
Ps.  xc.  I  ;  therefore,  Deut.  xxxii.  40,  the  idea 
that  God  is  eternal  forms  the  transition  to  the 
announcement  that. He  will  again  save  his  rejected 
people  ;  therefore  Israel,  when  sighing  in  misery, 
is  comforted,  Isa.  xl.  28 :  "  knowest  thou  not,  and 
hast  thou  not  heard,  that  Jehovah  is  an  eternal 
God  ?"  '  (Oehler).  Hence,  while  Peter  meets  the 
scomer  by  asserting  God  to  be  superior  in  all  His 
modes  of  action  to  humin  reckonings  of  time,  he 
also  exhibits  the  ground  of  His  people's  continued 
faith  in  Himself  and  His  promise  through  post- 
ponements of  their  hope. 

Ver.  9.  The  Lord  is  not  slack  oonceming  his 
promise,  as  some  count  slackness.  The  apparent 
delay  in  the  performance  of  the  Divine  engagement 
is  capable  of  a  still  more  assuring  explanation.  It 
has  a  gracious  purpose.  Some  construe  the  sentence 
thus — '  the  Lord  of  the  promise  is  not  slack,'  etc. 
But  this  is  less  satisfactory.  The  'slack*  here 
(the  verb  occurs  only  once  again,  in  I  Tim.  iii.  15, 
where  it  is  rendered  '  tarry ')  means  tardy, 
dilatory,  late.  With  the  idea  compare  Hab. 
ii.  3.— as  some  count  slackness.  The  persons 
referred  to  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  still  the 
false  teachers.  In  view  of  the  very  general  nature 
of  the  statement,  others,  with  more  reason,  deem 
them  to  be  believers  of  weak  spiritual  perception, 
or  doubtful,  faith.  Simple  as  the  words  seem,  the 
precise  point  of  the  clause  is  not  quite  clear.  It 
may  be  undei-stood  in  the  more  definite  sense — '  as 
some  consider  it  (that  is,  the  Lord's  mode  of 
action  in  relation  to  the  promise)  to  be  slackness.' 
Or  it  may  be  taken  more  generally  thus — 'as 
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some  explain  slackness,'  or,  'according  to  the 
ideas  which  some  form  of  slackness.' — bat  it 
long-fiiffering  to  you-'WArd.  The  reading 
adopted  by  the  R.  V.,  *  to >*£?«- ward,*  or  in 
relation  to  yon,  is  much  better  attested  than  the 

*  to  «j-ward '  of  ihe  A.  V.  It  is  also  more  in 
Peter's  style,  and  gives  greater  force  to  his 
explanation,  bringing  it  home  immediately  to  his 
readers  themselves.  This  conception  of  the 
Divine  '  long-suffering,'  which  is  so  frequent  in 
the  Old  Testament,  is  prominent  in  the  Pauline 
writings  (cf.  such  passages  as  Rom.  ii.  4,  ix.  22, 
I  Tim.  i.  16).  It  appears  a  second  time  in  this 
same  chapter  (ver.  15),  and  also  in  i  Pet.  iii.  2a 
When  a  human  promise  fails  to  be  fulfilled 
according  to  expectation,  those  to  whom  it  has 
been  made  are  in  the  habit  of  attributing  the 
delay  to  a  slackness  which  betrays  ■  unwillingness 
or  some  personal  end.  But  if  the  Lord  seems  to 
lie  slow  in  fulBlling  His  promise,  that  is  not  to  be 
explained,  Peter  means,  as  men  are  tempted  to 
explain  such  slowness  on  the  part  of  their  fellow- 
men,  as  due  to  forgetfulness,  lack  of  interest, 
procrastination,  or  anything  personal  to  Himself 
only.  Its  explanation  lies  in  something  which 
touches  our  interest,  and  illustrates  His  grace. — 
not  willing  that  any  should  periah,  but  that  all 
■honldcome  to  repentance.  This  is  added  to 
show  what  is  meant  by  this  long-suffering.  This 
sentence  has  been  dragged  too  generally  into  the 
controversy  about  the  Augustinian  view  of  pre- 
destination, and  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the 
limited  extent,  or  rather  the  de6nite  design,  of  the 
Atonement.  On  the  one  hand,  theologians  like 
Beza  have  interpreted  it  of  the  elect  only.  On 
the  other  hand,  exegetes  like  Huther  regard  it  as 
adverse  to  the  Calvinistic  theory.  The  passage, 
hoM'ever,  has  little  l)earing  on  the  question,  the 
subject  dealt  with  being  not  the  elective  purpose 
but  the  long-suffering  of  God,  and  the  *  willing ' 
referred  to  being  not  '  will '  in  the  sense  of  the 
Divine  decree  or  determining  volition,  but  *  will ' 
in  the  wider  sense  of  disposition,  desire,  or,  as 
the  R.  V.  puts  it,  'wishing.*  For  the  thought 
itself  compare  Paul's  parallel  declaration  in 
I  Tim.  ii.  4,  and,  above  all,  the  Old  Testament 
statements  which  Peter  may  perhaps  have  had  in 
view  (Ezek.  xviii.  23,  xxxiii.  11).  For  the  phrase 
'come  to,*  compare  Matt.  xv.  17,  where  it  has 
the  literal  sense  and  is  rendered  '  enter  into. '  In 
the  Greek  Tragedians  it  occurs  often  in  the  sense 
of  moving  on  to^  advancing  to. 

Ver.  10.  But  the  day  of  the  Lord ;  the  day 
which  in  ver,  12  is  called  *  the  day  of  God,'  and 
elsewhere  *  the  day  of  Christ '  (2  Thess.  ii.  2), 

*  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus '  (2  Cor.  i.  14).  The 
expression  carries  us  back  to  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies  of  Jehovah's  day,  or  the  day  of  the  Lord 
(Joel  i.  15  ;  Isa.  ii.  12  ;  Ezek.  xiii.  5),  and  the  day 
of  His  Coming  (Mai.  iii.  2).  There  it  designates 
Messiah's  Coming,  or  Jehovah's  own  Coming  in 
connection  with  the  realization  of  Messianic  hope, 
and  that  as  an  event  of  judicial  as  well  as  gracious 
consequence.  In  such  passai;es  as  the  present 
it  is  transferred  to  the  day  of  the  Second  Advent, 
and  to  that  specially  as  a  day  of  judicial  sifting 
and  decision.  This  clause  affirms  the  certainty 
of  the  approach  of  that  time,  notwithstanding  the 
facts  just  noticed,  and  the  order  of  the  words  gives 
great  emphasis  to  the  statement.  Though  some 
deem  it  so  late  of  appearing  (the  writer  means), 
that  it  may  never  apjiear,  and  though  it  is  true 


that  God  in  His  long-suffering  delays  the  event, 
'  yet  oome  will  (or,  '  on  you  shall  be  ')  the  day  of 
the  Lord.'  The  suddenness  with  which  it  will 
enter  is  next  asserted.— aa  a  thief:  the  best 
authorities  omit  the  words  '  in  the  night '  which 
are  added  in  the  A.  V.  Peter  had  been  taught 
the  figure  by  Christ  Himself  (Matt  xxiv.  43  ; 
Luke  xii.  39).  It  appears  also  in  Paul  (2  Thess. 
V,  2)  and  in  the  Apocalypse  (chaps.  iiL  3,  xvi.  15). 
It  does  not  properly  convey  the  idea  of  dread^  but 
simply  that  of  the  swift  and  unexpected.— vol 
which  the  heavena  with  a  niahing  noiie  shall 
paas  away.  The  phrase  '  with  a  great  noise,' 
which  is  given  by  lx>ih  the  A.  V.  and  the  R  V. ,  is  a 
prosaic  rendering,  which  entirely  fails  to  do  justice 
to  the  singular  vividness  and  force  of  the  original. 
Peter  uses  an  adverb  which  is  not  found  elsewhere 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  which,  indeed,  is  of 
rare  occurrence  even  in  the  Classics.  It  means 
*  with  a  rushing  sound  *  (or,  *  motion ').  The  idea 
expressed  by  its  cognates  is  that  of  the  7vhizzing 
or  hurtling  of  arrows,  the  whistling  of  the 
descending  scourge,  the  whirring  wing  and 
rushing  movement  of  the  bird  in  flight  It  is  a 
term  to  stimulate  the  imagination,  conveying  by  a 
single  stroke  a  conception  which  it  takes  many 
words  to  reproduce  in  English,  of  the  dread 
facility  with  which  the  change  shall  be  eflfected, 
its  unerring  suddenness  and  rapidity,  the  crash 
of  its  instantaneous  completion.  The  renderings 
of  some  of  the  older  English  Versions  deserve 
notice.  WyclifTe,  e,g.y  gives  'with  great  birr;* 
Tyndale,  'with  teriible  noise;'  Cramr.er,  *in 
manner  of  a  tempest ; '  the  Rhemish,  '  with  great 
violence.'  As  to  the  'pass  away'  (the  same  verb 
had  been  used  by  Christ  in  His  prophecy  of  the 
end,  Matt.  xxiv.  35),  compare  such  passages  as 
Rev.  xxi.  1 1  ;  Isa.  xxxiv.  4 ;  Ps.  cii.  27. — the 
elements,  moreoTer,  shall  he  disaolyed,  con- 
■nmed  by  intense  heat.  The  connecting  word 
here  is  not  the  usual  'and,'  but  a  conjunction 
which  implies  contrast  or  distinction  as  well  as 
connection.  It  should  therefore  be  rendered 
« but,'  or  *  moreover.'  The  '  melt '  of  the  A.  V. 
should  rather  be,  as  in  ver.  ii  (where  the  same 
verb  is  employed),  *  be  dissolved '  (or  *  loosed '). 
The  phrase  '  with  fervent  heat,'  which  is  given  by 
the  A.  V.  and  retained  by  the  R.  V.,  represents 
a  participle  which  means  '  burning  fiercely,'  or 
'consumed  with  fierce  heat.'  The  question  of 
difficulty  here,  however,  is  what  we  are  to  under- 
stand by  these  'elements.'  Some  (e.g.  Bengel, 
Alford,  Plumptre,  etc.)  suppose  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  meant,  these  being,  as  it  were,  the 
elements  making  up  the  heavens.  This  view  is 
held  to  be  supported  by  such  considerations  as 
these  :  the  fact  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are 
introduced  into  other  biblical  descriptions  of  the 
day  of  the  Lord  (Isa.  xiii.  9,  10,  xxiv.  23,  xxxiv.  4, 
etc.),  and  especially  in  Christ's  own  announce- 
ment of  it  (Matt.  xxiv.  29) ;  the  relation  in  which 
this  clause  stands  to  the  preceding  statement 
about  the  heavens  themselves ;  the  employment 
of  the  term  by  early  Christian  writere  {e.g.  Justin 
Martyr,  Apol.  ii.  5,  Trypho,  xxiii.)  in  this  sense; 
and  the  apparent  distinction  drawn  here  between 
these  elements  and  both  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  Others  (Bede,  etc.)  take  the  four  elements 
of  the  physical  universe,  earth,  air,  water,  fire,  to 
be  in  view.  In  this  case  there  is  the  awkward- 
ness of  representing  the  writer  as  speaking  of  the 
dissolution  of  fire  by  fire  ;  hence  it  is  proposed  to 
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limit  the  expression  to  three  of  these  elements  or 
even  to  air  and  water  alone  (Estius).  All  these 
views,  however,  as  well  as  other  modifications  of 
them  (such  e,g,  as  the  idea  that  the  stars  in  parti- 
cular are  meant),  attribute  to  Peter  a  more  sharply- 
defined  meaning  than  was  probably  intended. 
The  great  objection  to  the  first  view  is  that  the 
term  does  not  appear  to  denote  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  any  otiier  passage  of  Scripture.  In 
Classical  Greek  it  seems  to  mean  primarily  the 
several  parts  of  a  series,  the  components  which 
make  up  something  ;  whence  it  came  to  be  used 
of  the  simple  series  of  sounds  which  form  the 
elements  of  language,  the  first  principles  or 
elementary  data  of  science,  such  as  the  points, 
lines,  etc  of  geometry,  and,  in  Physics,  the 
component  parts  of  matter,  which  were  reduced  to 
four  in  the  philosophical  schools.  In  the  New 
Testament  it  occurs  only  seven  times,  viz.  in  the 
present  verse  and  again  in  ver.  12,  in  Gal.  iv.  3 
and  9,  in  Col.  ii.  8  and  20,  and  Heb.  v.  12.  In 
the  Petrine  passages  it  clearly  has  a  physical 
sense ;  in  the  others  an  ethical.  Here  it  is 
applied,  with  no  reference  to  scientific  or  philo- 
sophical ideas,  but  in  a  broad  and  popular  sense, 
to  the  parts  of  which  the  heavens  in  particular, 
or  the  system  of  things  generally,  are  made  up. 
tt  may  denote,  therefore,  much  the  same  as  is 
covered  by  the  phrase  *  the  powers  of  the 
heavens '  in  Matt.  xxiv.  29  (so  Huiher),  the  idea 
being  that  these  heavens  shall  pass  away  b^ 
having  their  constituent  parts  dissolved.  Or  it 
may  refer  in  the  wider  sense  to  the  whole  frame- 
work of  the  world,  as  that  world  was  conceived 
to  consibt  of  heavens  and  earth  (so  Wordsworth, 
etc.). — and  the  earth  ;  so  it  should  be  rendered, 
and  not  *  the  earth  also.'— and  the  works  that 
are  therein  shall  be  burnt  up.  The  *  works ' 
are  not  to  be  limited  either  to  the  results  of  man's 
moral  activity  (as  in  i  Cor.  iii.  13,  15),  or  to  his 
achievements  in  general.  The  phrase  is  better 
understood,  as  is  done  by  most  interpreters,  in  the 
wider  sense  given  it  by  Bengel — '  works  of  nature 
and  of  art'  As  Peter's  language,  however,  seems 
at  so  many  points  here  to  be  steeped  in  the  terms 
of  the  ancient  prophecies,  it  is  still  more  likely 
that  this  is  simply  his  equivalent  for  the  Old 
Testament  phrase  'the  earth  and  the  fulness 
thereof.*  In  that  case  it  would  point  to  God's 
works  rather  than  to  man's—  *  to  the  creations  of 
God  which  belong  to  the  earth,  as  they  are  related 
in  the  history  of  creation,  cf.  Rev.  x.  6 '  (Huther). 


Instead  of  'burnt  up,*  some  of  the  very  best 
documentary  authorities,  including  the  two  most 
ancient  manuscripts,  give  another  reading,  which 
means  '  shall  be  found.  *  It  is  supposed,  however, 
that  this  reading  is  one  of  those  in  which  the 
earliest  documents  themselves  have  gone  astray, 
and  that,  as  the  reading  followed  by  the  Received 
Text  is  supported  by  far  inferior  authorities,  this 
is  one  of  a  few  passages  in  which  the  original  text 
has  not  been  preserved  in  any  of  our  existing 
authorities.  Ihe  reading  of  the  oldest  manu- 
scripts is  supposed  by  the  latest  critical  editors  to 
have  arisen  from  a  corruption  of  another,  which 
would  mean  '  shall  flow  (or,  melt)  away '  (see 
Westcott  and  Hort,  vol.  ii.  p.  103).  Those  who 
retain  the  reading  which  the  ordinary  laws  of 
evidence  would  lead  us  to  adopt,  get  a  satisfactory 
sense  out  of  it  by  interpreting  it  '  shall  be  dis- 
covered,' that  is,  found  out  judicially,  or  made  to 
appear  as  they  are.  This  would  fit  in  very  well 
with  the  idea  of  the  next  verse,  which  is  that  of  the 
manner  of  life  which  the  thought  of  the  judicial 
end  should  recommend.  Some  propose  to  hold 
by  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  verb,  and  to  turn  the 
sentence  into  an  interrogation — '  Shall  the  earth 
and  the  works  that  are  therein  be  found  {i.e.  shall 
they  continue)  then  ? '  There  is  no  uncertainty  as 
to  the  sense  which  is  meant  to  be  conveyed.  The 
uncertainty  attaches  only   to  the  particular  ex- 

J)ression  which  was  given  to  that  sense.  But  this 
brms,  in  view  of  the  singular  results  which  are 
shown  by  the  documents,  one  of  the  most  per- 
plexing problems  in  the  criticism  and  history  of 
the  text.  One  of  the  primary  manuscripts  has 
another  reading,  which  means  'shall  disappear.' 
A  later  Syriac  Version  inserts  the  negative,  and 
gives  'shall  not  be  found.'  The  wide  variety  of 
reading  is  a  witness  to  the  early  uncertainty  of  the 
text  here,  and  to  the  difficulty  felt  with  the  term 
which  was  transmitted  by  the  oldest  documents. 
It  is  well  to  know,  on  the  testimony  of  those  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  such  questions  as 
these,  that  the  passages  affected  by  anything 
amounting  to  substantial  variation  'can  hardly 
form  more  than  one-thousandth  part  of  the  entire 
text,'  and  that  *  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
as  preserved  in  extant  documents  assuredly  speak 
to  us  in  evtry  important  respect  in  language 
identical  with  that  in  which  they  .spoke  to  those 
for  whom  they  were  originally  written  '  (Westcott 
and  Hort*s  New  T€StamaU  in  Greeks  ii.  pp.  2, 
284). 


Chapter  III.    11-18. 


Practical  Appeals  in  view  of  tlie  certain  Advent  of  tJu  Day  of  the  Lord, 

II    ^EEING  then*  that  all  these  things"  shall  be '^ dissolved,'  "^^jf-*^ 
^     what  *  manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  ^be  in  all  holy  *J}J*•^^■J7• 
I2  ''conversation  and  'godliness;*    /looking  for  and  ^hasting    1-^;]^?* 

t  Jo.  iii.  X.  e  See  refs.  at  ch.  i.  8.  </See  reC*.  at  x  Pet.  L  X5.  r  See  refs  at  ch.  L  5.  /Vers.  13,  14  • 

Mat.  XX  3,  xxtv.  50 ;  Lu.  L  ax,  vii.  19,  20,  xii.  46  ;  Actt  iii.  5.  etc  g  Lu.  it  x6,  xix. 


5.6; 


Acts  3 


x6. 


"  omit  then  *  insert  thus  f  literally^  arc  being  dissolved 

*  literally,  in  holy  modes  of  life  and  pieties 
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unto*  the  *  coming  of  the  day  of  God,  wherein*  the  heavens,  AaCor.,vii.6; 
being  'on  fire,  shall  be  *  dissolved,  and  the  'elements  shall    it."; 
I  ^  '"  melt  with  *  fervent  heat  ? '     Nevertheless  we,  according  to  his  » «  cot/v/l  9; 

9  Cor.  zi.  ao  I 

'promise,  ^look  for*  a  ^new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  wherein    Eph.vi.x6; 

14  ''dwelleth  righteousness.  Wherefore,  beloved,  seeing  that  ye  ^g^'^j^^ 
'look  for  such*  things,  be  'diligent  that  ye  may  be  "found  of  ^s2.\efe.at 

15  him  *'in  peace,  "'without  spot,  and  blameless:"  and  'account  ^^^j^.^ 
t/iai  the  "^long-suffering  of  our  Lord  is  salvation  ;  even  as  our  .sSJJrec^*^ 
'beloved  brother  Paul  also,  according  to  the  wisdom  "given  ^s^'^^^ 

16  unto  him,  hath  written"  unto  you;  as  also  in  all  Ais  epistles,  ^^*;J£;  ^ 
speaking  in  them  of  these  things:  in  which  are  some  things  ^KJir.  17, 
hard  to  be  understood,  which  they  that  are  *  unlearned  and  r^.^J.  ,. 
^unstable  ''wrest,  as  i/iey  do  also  the  other  scriptures,  unto  ''EphfS'V?!' 

17  their  own  'destruction.  Ye  therefore,  beloved,  seeing  ye '^."^*' 
•^know  these  things  before,  beware  lest  ye  also,  being  ^led  *^\^^ 
away  by  the  *  error  of  the  'wicked,  *falP*  from   your   own  "phiTiiL"^' 

18  ' sted fastness  :  but  "'grow  in  "grace,  and  in  the  ''knowledge"  ^j^SPt<^^' 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.     To  him  ^^  -^  glory  both  ^jak!i^:^' 

...  X  Pet.  L  xo ; 

now  and  for  ever.     Amen.  jobxv.  15. 

jrSee  refa.  at  ver.  9.  >  See  red.  at  i  Pet.  U.  90.  s Eph.  vL  ai ;  Col.  iv.  7,  9 ;  also  i  Cor.  xv.  58 ;  Jas.  u 

16,  xo,  ii.  5.  «Rom.  xii.  3,  6,  xv.  1^,  etc.  6  P«.  xlviii.  it.  c  Ch.  it.  14.  tit  Kin.  xxiL  97. 

f  &ee  reft,  at  ver.  7.  /Act*  xxvi.  5  •  Rom.  viii.  ag.  xl.  a ;  i  Pet.  i.  ao.        ^  Rom.  xii.  x6 ;  Gal  ii.  13 ;  Ex.  xiv.  6. 

A  bee  refs.  at  ch.  ii.  18.  *  See  refs.  at  ch.  iL  7.         A  Gal.  v.  4.  /  l.«a.  iii.  z.         tn  Mat.  vL  a8  ;  EpL  it.  x  j.  etc. 

M  X  Pet.  V.  10 :  Jude  4.         c  Phil.  iii.  8.  /  Rom.  xv.  36 ;  Eph.  iii.  ax  ;  Rev.  i.  6. 


*  hastening,  or  perhaps^  with  R,  K,  earnestly  desiring       •  by  reason  of  which 
'  literally^  and  the  elements  burning  with  intense  heat  are  melted 

•  oTy  with  R,  K,  but,  according  to  his  promise,  we  look  for  •  these 
^®  rather^  found  in  peace,  spotless  and  blameless  in  his  sight 

*'  rather^  wrote 

**  beware  lest,  carried  away  with  the  error  of  the  lawless,  ye  fall 

^*  in  the  grace  and  knowledge 

The  closing  verses  are  devoted  to  the  pressing  of  Text  in  omitting  the  *  these*  of  the  A.  V.  and 

certain   practical   injunctions,   which  are  closely  inserting  *  thus.*    The  verh  is  given  in  the  present 

connected  with  the  Christian  view  of   the  end.  tense, — not  '  shall  be  dissolved  *  as  the  A.  V.  puts 

These  are  given  in  a  strain  as  tender  as  it  is  it,  or  even  *are  to  be  dissolved*  as  the  R.  V. 

solemn   and   pointed.     They  are   based   in  part  renders  it,  but  *are   dissolving/  or,  'are  being 

upon  the  consideration  of  the  catastrophe  which  dissolved.'    The  certainty  of   the  end  is  made 

comes  in  the  train  of  the  Lord's  Advent.     As  doubly  vivid  by  the  process  of  dissolution  being 

they  are  appeals  directed  to  believei-s,  however,  represented  as  having  already  set  in  and  as  now 

they  are  based  to  a  larger  extent  upon  the  brighter  working    towards    its    final    revelation.  — what 

aspect  which  that  Coming  of  the  Lord  presents  to  manner  of  penons  ought  ye  to  be  tn  all  holy 

the  Christian,  and  particularly  upon  the  new  and  oondnct  and  godliness.     The  '  be  *  is  expressed, 

holier  system  of  things  which  shall  then  take  the  as  in  chap.  i.   8  and  chap.  ii.   19,  by  the  verb 

place  of  the  present.     The  counsels  deal  with  the  which  conveys  the  idea  of  subsistence  rather  than 

posture  of  earnest  and  expectant  waiting  as  that  mere  existence.     Here   it  points  to   established 

which  best  befits  the  Christian,  with  the  propriety  character,  or  permanent  possession  of  qualities, 

of  labouring  so  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  The  qualities  themselves  are  denoted   by  plural 

Lord's  Coming,  with  tlie  duties  of  watchfulness  nouns  meaning  literally   *hoIy  modes  of  living* 

against  seductive  error,  constancy  in  the  Christian  and  'godlinesses,*  in  reference  to  all  the  various 

faith,  and  progress  in  the  Chiiblian  graces.     The  forms  in   which    the    holy  walk    and    godliness 

explanation  which  has  been  already  offered  of  the  exhibit    themselves.      They    are    therefore  very 

Lord's    apparent    delay  is    repeated,  •  and   what  well  rendered  by  the  A.  V.  *  all  holy  conversation 

Peter  says  on  the  subject  of  the  Divine  long-  and  godliness.*    Some  take  this  verse  to  put  a 

suffering  is  sustained  by  affectionate  reference  to  cjuestion,  and  the  next  verse  to  give  the  reply.     It 

the  teaching  of  Paul.  is  more  consistent,  however,   with  N.  T.  usage 

Vtr.  II.  Seeing  that  these  things  are  thns  all  (which    deals    with,  the    word    rendered    'what 

dissolving.     The  rendering  which  is  sustained  by  manner  of  persons  *  as  an  exclamation  ;  cf.  espe- 

the  best  authorities  differs    from  the  Received  cially  Mark  xiii.  I ;  Luke  i.  29 ;  I  John  iii.  i),  to 
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take  the  two  verses  as  forming  together  a  single 
solemn  exclamation.  To  give  still  sharper  pomt 
to  the  expression,  some  of  the  best  interpreters 
connect  the  clause  'in  all  holy  living,'  etc.,  not 
with  what  precedes,  but  with  what  follows  it, 
making  the  whole  run  thus:  'What  manner  of 
persons  ought  ye  to  be,  looking,  in  all  holy  living 
and  godliness,  for  .  .  .  the  day  of  God  I  * 

Ver.  12.  looking  for  aad  liastening  the  oom* 
ing  of  the  day  of  God.  This  is  the  only  instance 
of  the  *day*  being  designated  *the  day  of  God^^ 
The  *  looking  for '  is  expressed  by  the  term  which 
is  rendered  'wait  for*  in  Luke  i.  2f,  viii.  40, 
Acts  X.  24,  ' expect '  in  Acts  iii.  5,  'be  in  expec« 
lation*  in  Luke  iii.  15,  etc.  Following  the  Vul- 
gate and  the  older  English  Versions,  the  A.  V. 
p;ives  'hasting  unto*  This  is  certainly  wrong. 
The  question  is,  which  of  two  interpretations  is  to 
be  substituted,  whether  the  simple  'hastening' 
(or  'hasting,'  as  the  A.  V.  puts  it  in  the  margin), 
or  *  earnestly  desiring  *  (as  the  R.  V.  gives  it  in 
the  text).  The  Classics  mny  be  raid  to  present 
instances  of  both  meanings.  But  it  is  rather  the 
idea  of  '^»jyi*/i^  ^/i^j^^  earnestly  about  a  thing' 
than  that  of  merely  *  expecting  *  it  that  the  Classical 
usage  illustrates,  and  that  sense  suits  objects  which 
are  present  rather  than  things  which  are  yet  pro- 
spective. The  other  meaning,  'hastening,  or 
'urging  on,'  is  well  sustained,  and  has  the  special 
advantage  of  agreeing  in  a  remarkable  way  with 
the  appeal  made  by  Peter  (which  otherwise  is  of 
an  entirely  exceptional  kind)  in  his  discourse  in 
Solomon's  Porcn — 'Repent  ye,  therefore,  and 
turn  again,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out,  that 
so  there  may  come  seasons  of  refreshing  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  ;  and  thcU  He  may  send  the 
Christ  who  hath  been  appointed  for  you,  even 
Jesus;  whom  the  h^ven  must  receive  until  the 
times  of  restoration  of  ail  things,'  etc.  (Acts  iii. 
19-21).  The  idea,  therefore,  is  that  of  accelerate 
ing  the  advent  of  that  decisive  day  through  our 
holy  lives  and  our  lalx}urs  for  the  advancement  of 
the  Gospel,  causing  that  day  to  '  come  the  more 
quickly,  as  Archbishop  Trench  explains  it  {On 
the  A,  y,,  p.  131),  'by  helping  to  fulfil  those 
conditions  without  which  it  cannot  come — that 
day  being  no  day  inexorably  fixed,  but  one  the 
arrival  ot  which  it  is  free  to  the  Church  to  help 
and  hasten  on  by  faith  and  by  prayer,  and  through 
a  more  rapid  accomplishing  of  the  number  of  the 
elect.'  That  this  idea,  though  seldom  expressed 
in  the  N.  T.,  was  not  unfamiliar  to  Jews,  is  proved 
by  the  occurrence  of  such  rabbinical  sayings  as 
this :  '  If  thou  keepest  this  precept,  thou  hastenest 
the  day  of  Messiah.'  But  it  is  enshrined,  indeed, 
in  the  second  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer — Thy 
kingdom  come.— by  reason  of  which  the  heavens 
being  on  fire  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  ele- 
ments burning  with  intense  heat  are  melted. 
The  '  M'herein '  of  the  A.  V.  is  entirely  wrong. 
The  '  which  *  may  refer  either  to  the  '  Coming ' 
or  to  the  'day;'  and  the  meaning  is  that  this 
event  of  the  *  Coming,'  or  this  '  day  of  God,'  will 
occasion  the  change  or  catastrophe  which  is  re- 
affirmed here.  The  one  thing  will  inevitably 
cause  the  other.  The  idea  is  something  like  that 
in  Rev.  xx.  Ii.  The  tense  changes  from  the 
future,  '  shall  be  dissolved,*  into  the  present,  '  are 
melted  ; '  the  effect  of  which  is  to  give  yet  greater 
force  to  the  assertion  of  the  certainty  of  this 
destiny.  This  last  verb  is  one  which  denotes 
nuitifig  in  the  most  literal  sense— the  melting,  e^.^ 


of  snow,  of  metals,  of  salt  in  water,  etc.  Some 
stumble  at  the  application  of  this  to  the  elements. 
Others  point  to  the  fact  that  the  record  of  the 
rocks  bears  witness  to  a  process  of  liquefaction  by 
fire  to  which  the  material  of  the  existing  earth  has 
been  subjected,  and  ask  why  the  present  system 
may  not  undergo  a  like  process  of  nery  renovation 
at  the  great  day.  The  use  to  be  made  of  the 
passage,  however,  must  be  a  very  guarded  one,  so 
far  as  theorizings  about  the  nature  of  the  end  are 
concerned.  Peter  is  speaking  in  terms  of  the 
lofty  prophetic  imagery  of  the  O.  T.  Compare 
such  passages  as  Mic.  i.  4,  Mai.  iv.  i,  and  above 
all,  Isa.  xxxiv.  4.  Classical  literature  has  antici- 
pations of  a  similar  kind.  Cicero,  e.g,^  says  that 
'it  will  happen,  nevertheless,  one  day  that  all 
this  world  shall  be  burnt  up  with  fire'  {Acad, 
Quasi,  iii.  37). 

Ver.  13.  But.  according  to  his  promise,  wo 
look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth.  The 
rendering  of  the  R.  V.  is  decidedly  superior  here 
to  that  of  the  A.  V.  The  latter  throws  an  em- 
phasis upon  the  '  we,'  where  the  original  throws  it 
upon  the  'new.*  The  'look  for*  is  expressed  by 
the  same  term  as  in  ver.  12.  .  The  'promise' 
referred  to  (the  word  is  the  same  as  in  chap.  i.  4) 
is  the  promise  of  God  in  the  O.  T.  The  passages 
particularly  in  the  writer's  mind  may  be  those  in 
Isaiah  (xxx.  26,  Ixv.  17,  Ixvi.  22).  The  same 
hope,  couched  in  the  form  of  vision,  meets  us  in 
John  (Rev.  xxi.  1).  The  newness  of  the  future 
heavens  and  earth  is  expressed  by  a  term  which 
denotes  what  is  fresh  as  contrast«l  with  what  is 
exhausted^  and  deals  with  the  condition  rather  than 
with  the  age  of  an  object. — wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness.  The  'righteousness'  is  to  be 
understood  in  the  broad,  ethical  sense  of  con- 
formity with  the  Divine  will ;  and  this  is  to 
•dwell'  (cf.  Eph.  iii.  17),  to  have  its  home  there, 
and  not  to  be  as  on  earth  'a  wanderer  and 
changeful  guest'  (Mason).  Compare  again  the 
prophetic  visions  in  Isa.  Ixv.  17-25,  Rev.  xxi. 
3-27,  and  also  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  partici- 
pation of  nature  in  the  restoration  of  man  as  well 
as  in  his  fall  ( Rom.  viii.  20-22). 

Ver.  14.  Wherefore,  beloved,  looking  for 
these  things,  give  diligence  to  be  found  in 
peace,  spotless  and  unblameable  in  his  dght 
The  'looking  for'  (again  the  same  term  as  in 
vers.  12  and  13)  may  give  the  reason  for  the  duty 
which  is  enjoined,  as  it  is  understood  by  both  the 
A.  V.  and  the  R.  V. — *  seeing  that  ye  look,*  etc.  ; 
or  (less  probably),  it  may  form  a  part  of  the  duty, 
•  look  for  these  things  and  give  diligence '  (Huther, 
etc.).  As  to  the  'give  diligence'  see  on  chap, 
i.  la  The 'spotless  is  expressed  by  the  adjective 
which  b  applied  to  Christ  as  the  Lamb  in  I  Pet. 
i.  19,  and  the  'unblameable'  by  another  form 
(which  occurs  also  in  Phil.  ii.  15,  where  it  is  ren- 
dered '  without  rebuke*)  of  the  anjective  translated 
'without  blemish'  in  the  same  passage.  Here 
the  epithets  represent  the  qualities  which  should 
distinguish  the  faithful  as  directly  opposed  to 
those  which  mark  the  false  teachers,  who  have 
been  described  as  '  spots  and  blemi>hes  *  (chap. 
ii.  13).  It  is  supposed  by  some  {e,g.  Alford)  that 
the  *  parable  of  the  wedding  garment  was  floating 
before  the  Apostle's  mind,'  especially  as  the  state- 
ment in  chap.  ii.  13  refers  to  ihe/easts  of  the  early 
Christians.  Some  good  expaMtors  (r,g^,  Huther) 
suppose  that  the  writer  deals  here  with  what  the 
readers  were  to  be  during  their  lifetime  of  expec- 
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ration.  But  the  use  of  the  phrase  '  found '  (cf. 
I  Pet.  i.  7)  points  clearly  to  the  time  of  Christ's 
judicial  return.  They  were  to  labour  so  to  live 
that,  when  He  appeared,  they  might  be  dis- 
covered  or  adjudged  (such  is  the  sense  of  the 
*  found  *)  spotless  and  unblameable  *  in  His 
sight,'  or  *  according  to  His  judgment'  (so  we 
should  render  what  is  incorrectly  given  as  '  found 
of  Him*  in  the  A.  V.);  and  this  discovery  or 
adjudgment  should  be  *  in  peace.'  Where  spoi- 
lessness  and  unblameableness  form  the  verdict, 
the  Lord's  controversy  with  His  people  will  ceai^ 
and  the  voice  of  judgment  will  be  the  voice  of 
peace. 

Ver.  15.  And  account  the  long-saffering  of 
our  Lord  salyation.  If  Christ  is  referred  to  here, 
the  passage  becomes  one  of  great  importance  in 
relation  to  the  doctrine  of  His  Person,  as  it  speaks 
of  Him  in  the  same  terms  as  have  been  already 
applied  to  God,  and  indirectly  claims  for  Him 
Divine  prerogatives.  Ami  this  is  made  on  the 
whole  the  more  probable  reference  both  by  general 
N.  T.  use,  and  by  the  phrase,  *our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,*  which  comes  in  subsequently 
in  the  same  paragraph  (ver.  18).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  argued  that  the  application  of  the  title 
•Lord,*  in  vers.  8,  9,  10,  12,  14,  rules  its  applica- 
tion here,  and  points  to  God  in  the  large  O.  T. 
sense  as  the  subject.  The  Divine  delay  is  to  be 
interpreted  not  as  '  slackness '  (ver.  9)  or  procras- 
tination, but  as  long-suffermg,  and  the  long-suffer- 
ing is  to  be  interpreted  and  valued  as  *  salvation,' 
— as  the  suspension  of  judgment  with  a  view  to  a 
prolonged  offer  of  grace.  See  also  Kom.  ii.  4. — 
even  as  alao  our  bSoved  brother  Paul.  In  con- 
firmation of  what  he  himself  writes,  Peter  refers 
to  what  had  already  been  addressed  to  these 
Gentile  Christians  by  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Uncircumcision.  On  the  difficulties  raised  by  t lie 
disappointment  of  the  expectation  that  Christ 
would  speedily  return,  on  the  dangers  likely  to 
arise  in  the  Church,  on  the  attitude  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  prospect  of  the  end,  Peter  was  giving 
only  the  same  explanations  and  counsels  as  had 
been  given  by  Paul.  The  phrase  'beloved 
brother*  is  understood  by  many  (Huiher,  etc.)  as 
an  official  term  rather  than  a  personal,  indicating 
the  ministerial  intimacy  that  subsisted  between 
the  two.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  it  is 
meant  to  describe  Paul  specially  as  a  valued  asso- 
ciate of  Peter's  in  the  Apostleship,  or  even  as  a 
fellow-worker.  The  *our'  links  Peter  with  his 
readers,  and  gives  the  title  *  beloved  brother ' 
rather  the  force  of  a  term  of  personal  affection. 
Jewish  Christians  like  Peter  and  Gentile  Christians 
like  his  readers  had  this,  among  other  things,  in 
common  now — that  they  regarded  Pail  as  a  dear 
and  trusted  friend.  Paul  himself  gives  the  title 
'beloved  brother*  twice  to  Tychicus  (Eph.  vi.  21  ; 
Col.  iv.  7).  The  man  who  now  speaks  thus 
fondly  of  Paul  is  he  who  at  an  earlier  period  was 
'withstood  to  the  face'  by  Paul  *  because  he  was 
to  be  blamed*  (Gal.  ii.  ii). — according  to  the 
vifldom  given  ante  him.  Paul's  counsel  was 
more  than  his  own  personal  opinion.  As  the 
expression  of  a  'wisdom'  which  he  received  (cf. 
I  Cor.  iii.  10 ;  Gal.  ii.  9 ;  Eph.  ii.  2,  7,  8 ;  Col. 
i.  25,  etc.),  it  is  the  weightier  confirmation  of 
Peter's  teaching. — wrote  unto  you.  To  what 
Pauline  writing  or  writings  may  Peter  be  supposed 
to  refer  ?  The  question  has  been  keenly  debated 
and  very  variously  answered.     It  turns  upon  two 


prior  questions,  those,  namely,  touching  the  sub- 
jects immediately  in  view  and  the  persons  imme- 
diately addressed.  Those  who  think  that  the 
verse  deals  only  with  the  subject  last  mentioned, 
namely  the  *  long-suffering  of  our  Lord,*  naturally 
look  for  statements  made  by  Paul  on  that  particular 
theme,  and  identify  the  writing  wiih  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  which,  in  such  passages  as  ii.  4, 
ix.  22,  takes  that  strain.  Those  who  regard  this 
Second  Epistle  as  directed  not  so  much  to  Asiatic 
Christians  as  to  Christians  generally,  conclude 
that  the  writing  intended  may  be  such  an  Epistle 
as  that  to  the  Hebrews,  especially  in  view  of  the 
declarations  in  chaps,  ix.  26,  etc.,  x.  25,  37. 
Others  Bx  on  First  Corinthians,  in  which  so  much 
is  said  on  the  subject  of  wisdom  (chap.  i.  7-9,  etc). 
Others,  who  take  the  mysterious  subject  of  the 
Second  Advent  as  the  special  difficulty  on  which 
Peter  appeals  to  Paul,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  are  meant,  both 
because  their  early  date  affords  time  for  their 
general  circulation  even  among  remote  Christians, 
and  because  they  are  so  much  engaged  {f.g.  in 
I  Thess.  iv.  13-18,  v.  2,  and  the  Second  Epistle 
throughout)  with  the  Lord*s  Coming.  There  is 
little  reason,  however,  to  suppose  that  Peter  alludes 
only  to  the  one  subject  of  the  Divine  long-suffering, 
as  that  is  specified  in  the  same  verse.  That  is 
itself  but  a  part  of  the  general  exhortation  in  vers. 
14, 15.  It  IS  most  reasonable,  therefore,  to  regard 
him  as  referring,  in  this  remarkable  tribute  to 
Paul,  to  the  general  subject  which  he  has  been 
engaged  with — the  end  of  the  present  system  of 
things,  the  Lord's  Coming,  the  duties  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  prospect,  and  the  seductive  errors 
of  the  false  teachers.  The  '  wrote  unto  you  *  seems 
also  clearly  to  identify  the  writing  or  writings  with 
communications  made  to  the  same  circle  of  readers 
as  Peter  himself  addresses,  and  these  readers,  as 
the  Epistle  itself  indicates  (chap.  iii.  i),  are  sub- 
stantially those  to  whom  the  former  Epistle  was 
directed.  Among  the  Pauline  Epistles  we  have 
several  addressed  to  this  Asiatic  circle,  £[<hesians, 
Colossians,  Galatians.  not  to  speak  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Laodiceans  (Col.  iv.  16).  And  of  these,  if 
we  are  entitled  to  identify  the  writing  with  any  of 
the  extant  Epistles,  those  to  the  Colos>ians  and 
Ephesians  best  fulfil  the  conditions.  In  the  former 
{(e.g.  chnp.  i.  22,  ii.  8)  we  find  exhortations  on  the 
subject  of  the  Christian  life  like  those  given  here 
by  Peter,  and  warnings  like  his  against  false 
teachers  and  a  pretentious  type  of  knowledge. 
In  favour  of  the  latter  we  have  also  the  consi- 
derations, that  it  was  probably  a  kind  of  circular 
letter,  and  that  there  are  many  points  of  affinity 
between  it  and  the  Pelrine  Epistles  (specially  the 
First). 

Ver.  16.  ai  also  in  all  (his)  epistles,  speaking 
in  them  of  these  things ;  a  statement  from  which 
we  are  not  entitled  to  infer  that  the  Pauline 
Epistles  already  formed  a  collection  which  could 
be  spoken  of  as  one  whole. — in  which  are  some 
things  ha^  to  be  understood.  I'he  '  in  which ' 
refers,  according  to  the  best  reading,  not  to  the 
*  things  *  of  which  Paul  spake,  but  to  the  Epistles 
themselves.  The  adjective  *hard  to  be  under- 
stood' occurs  only  here.  Some  suppose  the 
reference  to  be  particularly  to  Paul's  doctrine  of 
the  Second  Coming,  as  given  in  such  passages  of 
his  Epistles  as  I  Cor.  xv.  12-58,  i  Thess.  iv.  13, 
etc. ;  others  to  his  doctrines  of  justification  and 
Christian  freedom,  which  engaged  so  much  ol 
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his  teaching,  and  were  peculiarly  open  to  per- 
version. It  is  also  suggested  that  the  more 
mystical  sections  of  his  doctrine,  those  found,  e,g,y 
in  £ph.  ii.  5,  etc..  Col.  ii.  12,  may  be  specially 
in  view,  as  these  were  capable  of  being  turned  to 
the  advantage  both  of  the  party  of  immoral  licence, 
and  of  crronsts  like  Hymenaeus  and  Philetus,  who 
taught  that  the  resurrection  was  past  already 
(Hofniann).— which  the  ignorant  and  unstable 
wreit.  These  three  words  *  ignorant,'  *  unstable,' 
*  wrest,'  are  peculiar  to  this  passage.  The  first, 
which  is  rendered  *  unlearned  *  by  the  A.  V.  and 
•ignorant*  by  the  R.  V.,  has  not  quite  the  same 
sense  as  the  *  unlearned '  applied  to  Peter  and  John 
in  Acts  iv.  13.  Here  it  means  umkilUd^  or  unin- 
formed  in  Chri-stian  truth.  With  the  second 
compare  chap.  ii.  14.  The  third  mrans  primarily 
to  twisi,  e.g,  with  a  windlass,  or  with  a  screw,  or 
upon  an  instrument  of  torture  like  the  rack,  or  to 
v-renchf  as  e,g,  in  the  case  of  a  dislocated  limb. 
Thence  it  comes  to  mean  to  twist  or  distort  the 
sense  of  words. — as  they  do  the  other  scriptures. 
Those  who  wrest  particular  statements  in  one 
section  of  the  Scriptures  are  next  represented  as 
apt  to  make  the  same  perverted  use  of  Scripture 
generally.  In  the  N.  T.  the  phrase  *  the  Scriptures  * 
IS  regriilarly  applied  to  the  O.  T.  writings.  The 
singular  may  be  used  of  a  particular  passage  or 
/tf/^w«  of  Scripture,  as  in  John  xix.  37  ;  and  is  once 
employed  where  the  words  in  question  cannot  be 
identified  with  any  in  the  Bible  as  we  have  it 
(Jas.  iv.  5).  But  in  some  fifty  occurrences  the 
plural  seems  never  to  be  used  but  of  the  O.  T. 
This  is  a  strong  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
O.  T.  Scriptures  are  also  meant  here,  and  that 
Paul's  Epistles,  therefore,  are  already  ranked 
along  with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged 
that  Peter  would  scarcely  have  placed  the  O.  T. 
in  this  unqualified  manner  in  the  same  category 
with  the  Epistles  of  a  contemporary  of  his  own, 
and  that  it  is  probably  other  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  period  that  arc  referred  to.  Even  thus 
it  appears  that  there  were  already  so  many  writings 
which  were  recognised  as  Christian  Scriptures, 
and  spoken  of  in  terms  similar  to  those  applied  to 
the  ancient  and  venerated  collection  of  the  O.  T. 
Scriptures,  and  that  the  Epistles  of  Paul  were 
reckoned  among  these.  The  implicit  testimony 
contained  in  this  statement  to  the  authority  of 
certain  writings  as  Scripture  also  deserves  to  be 
noticed.  It  is  observed  that,  as  Peter  closes  his 
Epistles  with  this  testimony,  so  Malachi  brings 
the  O.  T.  to  its  end  with  a  charge  to  *  remember 
the  law  of  Moses  with  the  stitutes  and  judgments  ;^ 
John  concludes  the  four  Gospels  with  a  similar 
testimony  (John  xx.  31) ;  Paul  closes  his  Epistles 
with  a  solemn  statement  on  the  profitableness  of 
inspired  Scripture  (2  Tim.  iii.  14-17) ;  Judc  closes 
the  Catholic  Epistles  with  an  injunction  to  re- 
member the  words  spoken  before  by  the  apostles  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Jude  17) ;  while  the  Apoca- 
lypse ends  with  the  promise  of  blessing  to  those 
who  keep,  and  of  the  opposite  to  those  who  take 
from  or  add  to,  the  sayinos  of  the  book  (Words- 
worth).— to  their  own  £stmction.  The  words 
carry  us  back  to  the  'heresies  of  destruction' 
mentioned  in  chap.  ii.  i,  the  emphatic  'own,' 
however,  intimating  that  in  this  case  the  destruc- 
tion comes  upon  the  men  not  by  the  seductions 
of  others,  but  by  their  own  misuse  of  Scripture. 
The  passage  has  been  seized  on  in  support 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  obscurity 


of  Scripture,  its  pos^ble  injurionsness  to  the 
private  student,  and  the  danger  of  leaving  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  without  an  autho- 
ritative interpretation.  What  Peter  is  warning 
against,  however,  is  the  perils  of  a  misuse  of 
Scripture.  What  he  states  is  not  that  Scripture  is 
unsafe  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  but  that  there  are 
certain  things  in  it  which  are  capable  of  being 
per\'erted  by  a  particular  class.  And  while  he 
gives  this  caution  to  the  '  ignorant  and  unstable,' 
he  speaks  of  Paul  as  writing  '  according  to  the 
wisdom  given  unto  him,'  and  earnestly  enjoins  upon 
all  these  Gentile  Christians  scattered  throughout 
the  Asiatic  Churches  'to  be  mindful  of  the  words 
which  were  spoken  before  by  the  holy  prophets, 
and  of  the  commandments  of  us  the  apostles  of 
the  Lord  and  Saviour '  (chap.  iii.  2). 

Ver.  17.  Ye  therefore,  beloved,  knowing 
these  things  before,  beware  lest,  carried  away 
with  the  error  of  the  lawless,  ye  fall  from  your 
own  stedfastnees.  The  epithet  'lawless'  (not 
merely  *  wicked,'  as  both  the  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  put 
it)  is  that  which  was  formerly  applied  to  the  men 
of  Sodom  in  chap.  ii.  7.  It  points,  therefore,  to 
the  licentious  character  of  the  errorists.  The 
phrase  'carried  away  with*  is  an  extremely 
forcible  one.  It  is  the  phrase  which  Paul  applies 
to  the  action  of  Bamaoas  when  he  dissembled 
with  Peter  himself  at  Antioch  (Gal.  ii.  13).  It 
may  suggest  the  picture  of  the  'error'  as  a 
powerful  current  sweeping  what  it  can  into  its 
tx>som,  and  snatching  the  unwary  off  with  it  from 
the  rock  of  their  stedfastness.  in  Rom.  xii.  16, 
which  is  its  only  other  occurrence,  it  has  a 
different  sense.  This  particular  term  '  stedfast- 
ness '  occurs  only  here,  out  belongs  to  the  same 
class  with  the  previous  '  unstable '  (ver.  16),  and 
the  adjective  used  in  i  Pet.  v.  10 ;  2  Pet  i.  12. 
With  '  fall  from  *  compare  Gal.  v.  4. 

Ver.  18.  But  grow  in  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  onr  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  The  R.  V.  prefers  the  rendering  'grow 
in  the  grace  and  knowledge,'  etc. — a  rendering 
which  may  mean  either  '  in  the  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  which  Christ  gives,'  or  '  in  the  grace 
which  Christ  gives  and  in  the  gift  of  knowing 
Him.'  The  A.  V.  keeps  clear  of  this  ambiguity, 
as  *well  as  of  the  special  awkwardness  of  the 
second  construction,  by  taking  the  grace  as  a  thing 
distinct  from  what  follows  it.  The  great  duty 
finally  urged  is  thus  the  duty  of  progress,  and  that 
in  two  particular  articles,  namely,  the  gracious 
life  or  the  Christian  graces  generally,  and  that 
special  grace  of  a  personal  knowledge  of  Christ 
which  holds  so  fuudamental  a  place  in  the  Epistle. 
In  this  way,  too,  the  writer  returns  at  the  close 
of  his  letter  to  the  thought  with  which  he 
started.  His  opening  salutation  had  been  a  praver 
that '  grace  and  peace  '  might  be  '  multiplied  to 
them  *  in  the  knowlege  of  God  and  of  Jesus  our 
Lord '  (chap.  i.  2).  And  now,  '  as  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter,  and  as  the  only  effectual 
preservation  from  the  assaults  and  seductions  of  all 
forms  of  a  science  falsely  so  called,  this  same 
blessing  of  spiritual  enlargement,  and  that  through 
the  same  means,  is  laid  on  their  own  consciences 
and  hearts  as  a  most  solemn  obligation  '  (Lillie). 
—to  him  he  (or,  is)  the  glory  both  now  and  for 
ever.  The  final  Amen,  which  is  retained  by 
the  R.  v.,  is  of  very  doubtful  authority.  The 
idea  of  eternity  is  expressed  here  by  an  altogether 
singular  phrase,  which  means  literally  'unto  the 
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day  of  the  seon,'  and  which  may  be  chosen  to  those  hymns  which  Pliny  says  were  sung  by  the 

denote  the  beginning  of  the  new,  the  eternal  age, —  Christians  of  his  time  to  Christ  as  God.     It  closes 

'  the  day  on  \ihich  eternity,  as  contrasted  with  time,  the  Epistle,  too,  in  its  own  simple  majesty,  unac- 

begins '  (Huther).     The  doxology  is  addressed  to  companied  and  undiminished   oy  any  statement 

Christ,  and  is  signiAcant  of  Peter's  conception  of  personal  to  the  writer,  or  even  by  any  of  the  usual 

His  Peison*     It  is,  as  Alford  suggests,  like  one  of  valedictory  salutations  to  the  readexa. 
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INTRODUCTION   TO  THE   FIRST   EPISTLE  OF 

ST.  JOHN. 


THE  First  Epistle  of  St  John  may  be  said  generally  to  belong  to  that  sphere 
of  revelation  in  which  we  have  'pressed  on  unto  perfection*  (Heb.  vi.  i).  It 
takes  us  into  the  '  most  holy  place '  of  the  Divine  mysteries ;  and,  as  has  been  before 
observed,  the  reader  must  seek  admission  with  the  words  in  his  ears :  *  Put  off  thy 
shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.'  We 
find  ourselves,  indeed,  in  the  same  inmost  sanctuary  into  which  St  John's  Gospel  has 
led  us ;  but,  while  in  the  Gospel  we  see  the  highest  glory  of  the  High  Priest  who  came 
from  heaven  and  re-entered  it  for  us,  in  the  Epistle  we  are  taught  what  the  Christian 
life  is  upon  earth  that  most  fully  represents  and  honours  the  Saviour's  work  in  heaven, 
and  makes  us  partakers  of  His  glory.  Its  matter  is  the  highest  and  deepest  mystery 
of  Christian  doctrine  reduced  to  practice ;  its  tone  is  that  of  the  assured  and  tranquil 
confidence  of  Christian  experience ;  its  style  is  that  of  childlike  simplicity,  combined 
with  the  most  matured  contemplative  grandeur.  St  John  here  leaves  us  his  final 
legacy ;  and  his  final  legacy — confirming  all  that  has  gone  before — supplements  and 
consummates  the  entire  revelation  of  God,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  final  voite  of 
the  inspiring  Spirit  It  may  be  expected,  therefore,  that  he  who  would  understand  it 
must  connect  its  teaching  with  all  that  has  gone  before,  must  carefully  collate  it  with 
the  Gospels  and  the  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  above  all  must  yield 
himself  up  to  the  supreme  guidance  of  the  Spirit  whose  unction  '  teaching  all  things ' 
is  so  specially  honoured  in  the  heart  of  the  Epistle. 

The  questions  which  meet  us  at  the  outset,  and  belong  to  the  Introduction,  are 
few  and  simple.  We  have  to  consider  the  testimony,  external  and  internal,  to  its 
apostolic  authorship ;  its  relation  to  the  other  writings  of  St.  John ;  the  readers  for 
whom  it  was  designed ;  its  pre-eminence  in  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  generally, 
as  its  close  and  consummation ;  the  integrity  of  the  text ;  and,  finally,  the  order  of 
thought  traceable  in  it  These  topics  will  be  briefly  considered :  briefly,  because 
many  of  them  have  been  more  fully  discussed  in  the  Introductions  to  the  other 
Johannine  writings,  and,  moreover,  because  the  exposition  itself  will  render  much 
diffuse  preliminary  matter  needless. 

I.  The  Epistle,  like  the  Gospel,  does  not  bear  the  name  of  its  author.  But  the 
early  Church,  with  all  but  perfect  unanimity,  ascribed  both  to  the  Apostle  John.  The 
evidence  of  this,  in  relation  to  the  Epistle  with  which  we  now  have  to  do,  is  without 
a  flaw,  since  the  few  slight  exceptions  that  may  be  found  do,  when  fairly  looked  at, 
really  support  the  argument  Every  generation  in  the  first  three  centuries,  and 
almost  every  decade,  furnishes  some  distinct  evidence  of  the  common  sentiment 
Polycarp,  one  of  the  sub-apostolic  Fathers,  and  a  disciple  of  St  John,  quotes  the 
verv  words  of  i  John  iv.  2,  3.    We  have  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  that  Papias,  in 
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the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  expressly  quoted  it  Justin  Martyr,  or  the 
anonymous  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  again  and  again  refers  to  it.  So  do 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Origen,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and 
Irenaeus ;  some  of  these  giving  the  words  of  the  Epistle — and  those  among  its  most 
distinctive  words — mentioning,  too,  the  author  by  name.  A  list  of  New  Testament 
writings,  drawn  up  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century,  and  known  as  the 
Muratorian  Canon,  cites  the  first  words  as  St  John's,  speaks  of  his  using  his  own 
Gospel,  and  refers  to  the  two  smaller  Epistles  as  St  John's,  and  as  *  general'  or 
•catholic'  About  the  same  time  the  Peshito,  or  old  Syriac  Version,  bears  the  same 
testimony.  Eusebius  placed  our  Epistle  among  the  Homologoumena,  or  *  writings 
universally  accepted.'  Subsequent  witnesses  continue  the  uninterrupted  tradition; 
and,  in  fact,  East  and  West,  Europe  and  Asia  and  Africa,  agree  for  many  ages  in 
ascribing  the  three  Epistles,  or  at  least  the  First,  to  the  Evangelist  and  Apostle 
St  John.  It  has  been  remarked  already  that  the  exceptions  only  strengthen  the 
chain  of  evidence.  The  Alogi,  who,  as  enemies  of  the  Logos  doctrine,  were  said  by 
Epiphanius  to  have  rejected  the  Gospel  and  the  Revelation,  rejected  the  Epistle  alsa 
Marcion  did  not  include  it  in  his  list ;  for  some  few  expressions  in  it  were  deemed 
contradictory  to  his  views  of  the  Old  Testament.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be 
said  that  no  document  of  the  New  Testament  is  better  attested  in  antiquity.  Jerome 
sums  up  its  general  consent :  *  Ab  universis  ecclesiasticis  viris  probatur '  \De  vir,  iil. 
c.  9).  Modem  criticism  has  had  nothing  to  plead  against  this  catena,  but  has  founded 
its  objections  on  internal  evidence  alone.     This  leads  us  to  our  next  section. 

II.  The  relation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  other  writings  of  St  John,  or  to  the  Johannine 
literature  generally,  is  a  very  interesting  one.  Omitting  at  present  the  Apocalypse,  it 
needs  only  a  casual  glance  to  show  that  there  is  a  certain  style,  whether  literary  or 
theological,  common  to  the  Epistles  and  the  Gospel :  a  style  that  is  so  marked  and 
characteristic  as  to  separate  these  writings  from  all  others  in  the  New  Testament 
This  absolute  unity  of  conception  pervades  both  the  documents,  and  moulds  them 
throughout.  It  extends  from  the  highest  objects  of  thought,  God  and  Christ,  life  and 
death,  down  to  the  slightest  peculiarities  of  phrase  and  construction.  The  similarity, 
or  rather  the  identity,  is  so  obvious  that  we  may  dispense  with  the  lists  of  doctrinal 
and  verbal  coincidence  usually  given,  and  leave  the  reader  to  mark  them  for  himself, 
especially  as  we  shall  have  to  dwell  on  some  of  these  leading  ideas  for  another 
purpose.  Now  in  ancient  times,  as  we  have  seen,  there  was  never  any  doubt  that 
St  John  wrote  both.  But  the  exigencies  of  hypothesis  in  modem  times  have  required 
the  abandonment  of  this  notion,  which  is  regarded  by  a  certain  class  as  unworthy  of 
scientific  criticism.  The  Apostle  St  John  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  himself 
written  nothing,  but  only  to  have  fumished  an  honourable  name  on  Which  to  hang 
the  results  c  f  pious  fraud.  Others  think  that  the  Apostle  wn  te  the  Gospel,  but  that 
the  Epistles  were  written  by  a  certain  *  John  the  Presbyter,'  whom  tradition,  according 
to  Eusebius,  mentions  as  having  lived  at  Ephesus  at  the  same  time  with  the  apostle. 
There  are  some,  again,  who  think  that  the  First  Epistle  is  simply  a  spurious  document, 
feebly  imitating  the  Gospel,  and  using  the  name  of  *the  presbyter'  even  as  the 
Gosj)el  tacitly  assumed  the  name  of  the  apostle. 

A  close  examination  of  these  writings  will  further  show  that  they  were  written, 
by  the  same  author  indeed,  but  on  very  different  occasions  and  for  very  different 
purposes.  It  has  become  almost  habitual  to  regard  the  Epistle  as  a  companion 
document  or  appendage  to  the  Gospel :  a  view  for  which  there  is  no  justification. 
There  is  not  a  single  sentence  which,  fairly  interpreted,  points  that  way.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  much  which  indicates  another  class  of  readers,  a  new  order  of 
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circumstances,  and  a  considerably  later  date.  The  Epistle  speaks  in  the  style  of  a 
more  advanced  development  concerning  the  *  manifestation '  or  *  coming  *  of  Christ 
as  the  *day  of  judgment'  and  *the  last  time.*  It  is  another  class  of  readers  which 
rendered  appropriate  the  reference  to  the  *many  antichrists;*  and,  generally,  the 
Gnostic  errors  obviously  combated  throughout  the  Epistle  are  more  distinctly  viewed, 
if  not  actually  much  nearer,  than  they  appear  in  the  Gospel.  There  is  no  hint  in 
the  latter  that  Docetism,  or  the  heresy  that  made  the  Son  of  God  a  phantom 
combination  of  human  nature  with  an  emanation  descending  upon  the  man  Jesus 
for  a  season,  was  directly  combated.  The  Gospel  rises  sublimely  above  all  transient 
heresy.  But  this  particular  error  is  directly  confronted  in  the  Epistle :  more  directly 
than  any  other  error  which  the  New  Testament  mentions.  All  this  points  to  a  later 
date,  but  by  no  means  to  a  different  author.  There  is  not  a  word  about  the  incarna- 
tion, the  material  judgment  or  coming  of  Christ,  the  antichrist,  the  person  of  Satan, 
or  any  other  leading  doctrine  in  the  Epistle,  the  germ  of  which  is  not  found  some- 
where in  the  Gospel.  Contrariety  between  them  there  is  absolutely  none.  But 
different  and  new  aspects  of  the  Logos,  the  Comforter,  the  propitiation,  the  nature 
and  penalty  of  sin,  there  doubtless  are.  The  Logos  or  Word  is  the  Word  of  life ; 
and  surely  this  is  not  a  lower  conception  of  the  Son  of  God,  nor  one  that  essentially 
diverges  from  that  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  The  Paraclete  is  certainly  in  the  Epistle 
Jesus  Himself;  but  there  is  no  opposition  between  this  and  the  Gospel  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Paraclete:  the  heavenly  Paraclete  of  the  Epistle  and  the 
internal  Paraclete  of  the  Gospel  answer  to  each  other,  as  they  do  in  Romans  viii. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  alleged  absence  of  the  Spirit's  personality  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Epistle  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Gospel.  In  both  He  is  the 
Spirit  of  Christ :  in  both,  *  the  anointing  from  the  Holy  One ; '  and  in  both,  the  agent 
and  element  of  regenerate  life.  The  later  document — as  we  believe  it  to  have  been 
— introduces  two  new  terms,  Sperma  and  Chrisma,  which  certainly  no  one  can 
prove  that  St  John  might  not  have  used,  especially  if  we  regard  him  as  vindicating 
those  terms  from  Gnostic  perversion.  And  it  is  not  an  unfair  argument  to  plead  that 
whatever  is  said  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  the 
Lc  rd's  last  discourses  in  their  hands :  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  writer  of  the  Epistle 
writes  with  those  last  discourses  before  him,  and  uses  their  language  very  often.  The 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  different,  but  does  not  differ  from  the  earlier  statements. 
It  makes  Christ  as  the  High  Priest  Himself  *  the  Propitiation,'  and  that  in  a  unique 
expression;  but  this  is  only  a  strict  development  of  the  high-priestly  prayer,  and 
certainly  in  harmony  with  all  apostolic  doctrine.  There  is  nothing  in  the  later 
doctrine  of  sin  which  contradicts  that  of  the  Gospel.  Its  relation  to  Satan,  its 
universality  in  human  nature,  its  removal  by  the  atonement,  are  the  very  same ;  and  if 
St.  John  introduces  the  '  sin  unto  death,'  all  we  can  say  is  that  he  has  given  us  a 
new  aspect  of  the  same  revelation  given  us  in  the  Synoptics  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  The  symbolism  of  the  *  water  and  the  blood,'  rightly  interpreted  in  both 
documents,  has  in  both  the  same  meaning.  Failing  in  their  objections,  the  objectors 
are  reduced  to  such  generalities  as  the  inferiority  of  tone  in  the  Epistle.  But  here 
they  render  defence  needless  by  differing  among  themselves.  One  class  follow  Baur, 
calling  it  a  *  weak  imitation '  of  the  Gospel ;  another,  following  Hilgenfeld,  call  it  a 
'  splendid  reproduction '  of  the  Gospel  For  ourselves,  we  feel  in  reading  the  Epistle 
after  the  Gospel  that  we  are  listening  to  the  same  writer,  but  rather  as  *  John  the 
theologian '  than  '  John  the  evangelist ; '  that  he  is  no  longer  writing,  so  to  speak, 
under  the  overpowering  influence  of  his  Master  present  in  the  flesh  and  chaining 
him  to  the  simple  record  of  what  he  saw  and  heard,  but,  still  in  the  presence  of  the 
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same  Master  exalted  to  heaven,  is  calmly  reviewing  the  wonderful  past,  and  giving 
his  own  and  his  brethren's  experience  of  its  present  effect,  and  exhorting  all  to  the 
perfection  which  the  work  of  Christ  has  rendered  possible.  The  current  allusions  to 
the  monotony,  repetition,  and  illogical  dogmatism  of  the  paragraphs  deserve  no 
comment :  the  soul  that  is  formed  by  the  Gospel  will  feel  that  the  Epistle  wants  no 
commendation  or  defence  of  man.  But  what  we  would  say  has  been  better  said  by 
Ewald,  in  an  oft-quoted  sentence  of  his  work  on  St  John's  \^Titings :  *  Here,  as  in  the 
Gospel,  the  author  retires  to  the  background,  unwilling  to  speak  of  himself,  and  still 
less  to  base  anything  on  his  own  name  and  reputation :  notwithstanding  that  he  meets 
his  reader,  not  as  the  calm  narrator,  but  as  writing  a  letter,  in  which  he  exhorts  and 
teaches  as  an  apostle,  and  moreover  the  only  surviving  apostle.  The  same  delicacy 
and  diffidence,  the  same  lofty  calmness  and  composure,  the  same  truly  Christian 
humility,  cause  him  to  recede  as  an  apostle,  and  to  say  so  little  about  himself:  his 
only  aim  is  to  counsel  and  warn,  reminding  his  readers  simply  of  the  sublime  truths 
they  have  already  received.  The  higher  he  stands,  the  less  disposed  is  he  to  depress 
his  ''  brethren  "  by  the  weight  of  his  authority  and  commands.  But  he  knew  himself 
and  who  he  was :  every  word  reveals  plainly  that  none  but  himself  could  thus  speak 
and  counsel  and  warn.  The  unique  consciousness  which  an  apostle  growing  old 
must  have,  and  which  the  " beloved"  apostle  must  have  had  in  a  pre-eminent  degree; 
the  tranquil  superiority,  clearness,  and  decidedness  of  all  his  views  of  Christian  truth ; 
the  rich  experience  of  a  long  life,  steeled  in  victorious  struggle  with  every  unchristian 
element ;  the  glowing  language,  concealed  under  and  bursting  through  this  calmness, 
the  force  of  which  we  instinctively  feel  when  it  commends  love  to  us  as  the  highest 
attainment  of  Christianity, — all  these  are  found  so  wonderfully  united  in  this  Epistle 
that  every  reader  of  that  age  would,  without  needing  any  further  intimation,  discern  at 
once  who  the  writer  was.  But,  when  the  circumstances  required  it,  the  author  plainly 
indicates  that  he  once  stood  in  the  nearest  possible  relation  to  Jesus  (chap.  L  1-3, 
V.  3-6,  iv.  16),  precisely  as  he  is  wont  to  give  the  same  indication  in  the  Gospel 
And  all  this  is  so  artless  and  simple — so  entirely  without  the  faintest  trace  of  imita- 
tion in  either  case — that  all  must  of  necessity  perceive  the  self-same  apostle  to  be  the 
writer  of  both  documents.' 

Another  quotation  may  be  added  :  *  I^t  it  be  noted  how  admirably  the  character 
of  the  Epistle  accords  with  what  we  otherwise  know  of  the  character  of  the  apostle. 
On  the  one  side,  there  is  a  keen  severity  in  the  severance  of  light  from  darkness, 
and  of  the  world  from  God's  kingdom,  which  betrays  the  son  of  thunder ;  indeed, 
we  find  such  an  ethical  sharpness  of  definition  as  makes  every  sin  an  evidence  of 
the  Satanic  nature  (comp.  chap.  iii.  4-1 1),  such  indeed  as  occurs  nowhere  else 
throughout  the  compass  of  Scripture.  But,  on  the  other  side,  and  concurrently 
with  this,  we  feel  a  breath  of  most  pathetic  and  most  inward  affection,  from  a  spirit 
overflowing  with  love,  and  strong  in  peaceful  rest,  such  as  corresponds  with  those 
traditions  concerning  his  old  age  which  appeal  so  forcibly  to  our  hearts.  .  .  .  That 
the  aged  disciple,  who  through  a  long  life  had  by  faith  and  love  attained  so  close 
a  relation  to  his  Lord,  was  so  thoroughly  pervaded  by  the  riches  of  the  grace  that 
came  to  him  through  Christ  that  all  the  hatred  of  the  world  and  raging  of  antichrist 
failed  to  disturb  his  deep  repose,  that  he  could  not  indeed  well  understand  how 
their  influence  could  be  felt  at  all,  is  perfectly  imaginable  in  his  case.  Simon 
Peter  before  this,  in  his  Second  Epistle,  when  the  times  were  disturbed  and  the  lie 
had  raised  its  head  aloft,  felt  himself  impelled  with  all  the  energy  of  his  love  to 
transpose  himself  back  into  the  days  when  he  had  his  Master's  society,  and  also 
with  all  the  energy  of  his  hope  to  propel  himself  forward  to  the  time  of  the  perfected 
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kingdom  of  God.  So  also  our  apostle,  following  his  character  out,  and  in  harmony 
with  his  deep  interior  nature,  must  needs,  in  his  old  age  especially,  have  still  more 
abundantly  felt  himself  impelled,  while  enemies  raged  around  him,  and  the  more 
they  raged,  to  fasten  his  deep  thought  upon  the  glory  of  Him  whom  he  had  seen  as 
He  was,  and  whom  he  hoped  to  see  as  He  is.  Thus,  in  conclusion,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  perfectly  clear  how  St.  John,  with  such  a  personality  as  his,  was  precisely 
so  affected  as  the  Epistle  reveals  him,  so  full  of  i)eace  in  a  time  of  fiercest  conflict, 
so  much  more  occupied  with  positive  construction  than  with  defensive  polemic 
against  enemies'  (Haupt,  The  First  Epistle  of  St,  John^  p.  366,  Clark's  Translation). 

A  long  list  of  parallel  phrases  might  be  exhibited,  such  as  could  not  be  drawn 
up  from  any  other  two  books  even  of  the  same  writer.  More  than  thirty  such 
passages  are  literally  common  to  the  two ;  more  than  half  of  them  linking  the  Epistle 
with  the  Farewell  Discourses,  John  xiL-xvii.  As  Mr.  Sinclair  says  :  *  There  the  tender, 
loving,  receptive,  truthful,  retentive  mind  of  the  bosom-friend  had  been  particularly 
necessary ;  at  that  great  crisis  it  had  been,  through  the  Spirit  of  God,  particularly 
strong ;  and  the  more  faithfully  St  John  had  listened  to  His  master,  and  reproduced 
Him,  the  deeper  the  impression  was  which  the  words  made  on  his  own  mind,  and 
the  more  likely  he  was  to  dwell  on  them  in  another  work  instead  of  on  his  own 
thoughts  and  words.  The  style  may  be  his  own  both  in  Gospels  and  Epistles, 
modified  by  that  of  our  Lord ;  the  thoughts  are  also  the  thoughts  of  Jesus '  (Introd. 
to  this  Epistle  in  Bishop  EUicott's  Comm,),  In  the  Introduction  to  St  John's  Gospel 
in  the  present  work  it  has  been  said,  on  the  general  question  of  the  relation  of  St 
John's  style  and  our  Lord's :  *  Nor,  further,  is  the  supposition  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing  needed  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  tone  of  much  of  our  Lord's  teaching 
in  this  Gospel  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  First  Epistle  of  John. 
Why  should  not  the  Gospel  explain  the  Epistle  rather  than  the  Epistle  the  Gospel  ? 
Why  should  not  John  have  been  formed  upon  the  model  of  Jesus  rather  than  the 
Jesus  of  this  Gospel  be  the  reflected  image  of  himself?  Surely  it  may  be  left  to  all 
candid  minds  to  say  whether,  to  adopt  only  the  lowest  supposition,  the  creative 
intellect  of  Jesus  was  not  far  more  likely  to  mould  His  disciple  to  a  conformity 
with  itself,  than  the  receptive  spirit  of  the  disciple  to  give  birth  by  its  own  efforts  to 
that  conception  of  a  Redeemer  which  so  infinitely  surpasses  the  loftiest  image  of 
man's  own  creation.'  This  opens  up  a  subject  of  deep  interest,  which  may  be 
profitably  pursued  in  that  Introduction.  We  have  another  purpose  here.  The 
quotations  are  not  simply  quotations,  even  if  they  may  bear  that  name  at  alL  In  no 
case  are  they  such  as  an  imitator  or  forger  would  have  employed.  They  are  the 
writings  of  the  same  man ;  but  not  of  one  who  has  his  own  earlier  document  before 
him.  Here  we  may  refer  to  Canon  Westcott's  Introduction  to  the  Gospel  (Speakers 
Commentary)^  who  says :  *  The  relation  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John  to  his  Epistles  is 
that  of  a  history  to  its  accompanying  comment  or  application.  The  First  Epistle 
presupposes  the  Gospel  either  as  a  writing  or  as  an  oral  instruction.  But  while 
there  are  numerous  and  striking  resemblances  both  in  form  and  thought  between 
the  Epistle  and  the  Evangelist's  record  of  the  Lord's  discourses  and  his  own  narrative, 
there  are  still  characteristic  differences  between  them.  In  the  Epistle  the  doctrine  ot 
the  Lord's  true  and  perfect  humanity  (sarx)  is  predominant ;  in  the  Gospel,  that  ot 
His  Divine  glory  (doxa).  The  burden  of  the  Epistle  is  "  the  Christ  is  Jesus  3 "  the 
writer  presses  his  argument  from  the  Divine  to  the  human,  from  the  spiritual  and 
ideal  to  the  historical.  The  burden  of  the  Gospel  is  "  Jesus  is  the  Christ ; "  the 
writer  presses  his  argument  from  the  human  to  the  Divine,  from  the  historical  to  the 
spiritual  and  ideal.    The  former  is  the  natural  position  of  the  preacher,  and  the 
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latter  of  the  historian/  Then,  after  mentioning  some  of  the  differences  we  have 
dwelt  upon,  Dr.  Westcott  goes  on  :  '  Generally,  too,  it  will  be  found  on  a  comparison 
of  the  closest  parallels,  that  the  apostle's  own  words  are  more  formal  in  expression 
than  the  words  of  the  Lx)rd  which  he  records.  The  Lord's  words  have  been 
moulded  by  the  disciple  into  aphorisms  in  the  Epistles :  their  historic  connection 
has  been  brokea  At  the  same  time,  the  language  of  the  Epistle  is,  in  the  main, 
direct,  abstract,  and  unfigurative.  The  apostle's  teaching,  so  to  speak,  is  "  plain," 
while  that  of  the  Lord  was  "  in  proverbs  "  (John  xvi  25).  .  .  .  Generally  it  will 
be  felt  that  there  is  a  decisive  difference  (so  to  speak)  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  two 
books.  In  the  Epistle  St  John  deals  freely  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  characteristic  perils  of  his  own  time ;  in  the  Gospel  he  lives  again 
in  the  presence  of  Christ  and  of  the  immediate  enemies  of  Christ,  while  he  brings 
out  the  universal  significance  of  events  and  teaching  not  fully  understood  at  the 
time.'  Besides  being  illustrative  of  what  has  been  laid  down,  such  extracts  as  these 
are  the  best  material  for  an  Introduction  to  our  Epistle. 

III.  But  when  we  come  more  specifically  to  the  relation  between  the  apostle  and 
his  readers,  we  are  left  very  much  to  conjecture.  Ancient  tradition  tells  us  that  St 
John,  after  the  death  of  St  Paul,  64  A.D.,  laboured,  or  rather  exercised  an  apostolical 
pastorate,  in  Ephesus  for  many  years.  It  has  been  thought  not  improbable  that  during 
his  banishment  to  Patmos,  and  for  some  reason  not  known,  he  wrote  this  encyclical 
or  catholic  Epistle  to  the  churches  from  which  he  had  been  separated.  Had  that  been 
the  case,  however,  there  would  aln)ost  certainly  have  been  some  reference  to  his 
banishment ;  we  must  therefore  assume  that  he  wrote  it  from  Ephesus  either  before 
or  after  that  exile.  In  the  Apocalypse  the  seven  leading  churches  of  his  apostolical 
district  are  mentioned,  but  mentioned  as  addressed  by  the  Lord  through  the  Spirit ; 
hence  it  might  almost  seem  as  if  the  apostle  reverently  abstained  from  mentioning 
by  name  the  churches  to  which  he  wrote  in  person.  There  can  be  no  question,  how- 
ever, that  the  communication  has  the  character  of  an  Epistle,  though  without  the  form 
impressed  upon  the  majority  of  other  similar  writings  of  the  New  Testament  In 
this  respect  it  is  only  a  little  more  free  than  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  that 
of  St  James.  The  absence  of  the  epistolary  form  is  observable  only  at  the  outset 
and  at  the  close  :  throughout  the  course  of  the  communication  we  have  more  addresses 
and  more  epistolary  hints  than  in  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament.  In  fact, 
it  was  an  encyclical  Epistle,  the  inscription  of  which  was  different  for  every  church 
to  which  it  was  sent,  and  has  not  been  preserved.  It  may  be  sufficient  merely  to 
mention  the  strange  tradition  which  originated  with  Augustine,  or  to  which  he  gave 
permanence,  that  it  was  addressed  ad  Farthos^  *  to  the  Parthians.'  As  the  Greek 
Church  has  no  trace  of  this  inscription,  and  it  was  unknown  to  the  West  before  the 
time  of  Augustine,  the  only  concern  we  have  with  it  is  to  account  for  its  origin.  That, 
however,  is  not  easy.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  term  Parthos  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Greek  parthenous^  or  virgins ;  and  that  the  inscription  given  by  the 
allegorizing  Clement  of  Alexandria  to  the  Second  Epistle,  *  to  the  virgins,'  was  by 
degrees  attached  to  all  the  Epistles.  But  the  matter  is  little  more  than  a  curiosity 
of  early  literature  :  suffice  that  all  indications  point  not  to  Parthia  but  to  Asia  Minor 
for  the  circle  of  readers  whom  St.  John  addressed. 

There  is  no  indication  in  the  Epistle  itself  that  may  be  relied  on  for  the 
determination  of  its  date  and  circle  of  readers.  The  *  last  time '  has  no  significance 
here;  the  absence  of  reference  to  Jerusalem  only  suggests  that  the  catastrophe 
had  long  taken  place ;  persecutions  are  not  referred  to  as  present  or  impending  ; 
Jewish  opposition  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  only  distinction  is  between  the 
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Church  and  the  world;  and  finally  the  writer,  addressing  no  particular  church, 
writes  as  one  far  advanced  in  age,  who  had  pastoral  relations  to  his  readers  of  long 
standing.  All  these  point  to  a  time  coinciding  with  the  banishment  to  Patmos.  A 
few  sentences  from  Haupt's  able  General  Review,  at  the  close  of  his  work  on  the 
Epistle,  may  incline  the  reader  to  study  his  whole  discussion.  *The  churches  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  especially  the  Ephesian,  to  which  we  are  directed  by  early  tradition, 
had  been  introduced  into  Christendom  through  the  long  and  assiduous  activity  of  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  with  advantages  beyond  most  others.  We  at  once  understand, 
therefore,  why  our  Epistle  has  no  organizing  character,  but  rather  that  of  nurturing 
and  establishing.  Further,  that  the  distinction  between  Judaism  and  heathenism 
as  two  defined  hostile  camps  is  so  entirely  absurd,  is  natural  enough  at  the  end  of 
the  first  century,  and  so  long  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  for,  after  that 
event,  the  power  of  the  Jews  in  persecuting  the  Christians  lay  simply  in  their  hiding 
themselves  behind  the  Gentiles  as  the  "world"  .  .  .  The  enemy  of  these  days 
was,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  spirit  of  false  prophecy.  We  know,  indeed,  that  even 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  apostle  heresy  had  been  in  Ephesus  matured  by  Cerinthus ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  the  very  omissions  of  the  Epistle  may  be  perfectly  understood 
when  it  is  referred  to  the  Corinthian  Gnosis.  All  this  proves  that  the  Epistle  must 
have  been  written  later  than  the  other  New  Testament  Scriptures,  and  that  it  might 
well  have  been  written  by  St.  John.  ...  If,  on  the  ground  of  the  tradition  that  the 
apostle  was  a  long  time  in  Patmos,  we  assume  that  he  wrote  his  letter  from  that 
island,  the  hypothesis  will  lighten  up  the  whole.  ...  In  it  there  is  neither  any 
greeting  from  any  church,  nor  any  greeting  to  one.  The  absence  of  the  latter  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  encyclical  character.  But  how  shall  the  absence  of  the 
former  be  accounted  for  ?  It  was  natural  that  the  apostle  should  omit  that,  if  he 
happened  at  the  time  to  be  located  in  no  church  whatever.  .  .  .  He  lived  in 
relative  seclusion,  separated  at  least  from  all  the  excited  movements  of  the  outer 
world.  For,  on  this  small  island,  he  could  only  to  a  slight  extent  exercise  any 
influence,  or  cany  on  any  work  of  an  external  character.  To  him  at  his  age  it  would 
be  matter  of  doubt  whether  he  could  win  back  that  larger  influence,  whether  the 
time  of  active  work  was  not  for  ever  gone.  Then,  the  great  concern  was  to  wait 
upon  the  blessed  manifestation  of  the  Lord.  The  more  he  was  shut  in  from  exterior 
life,  the  more  did  he  retire  into  the  depths  of  his  own  being,  and  draw  upon  that 
which  his  faith  gave  him  for  his  own  good,  and  what  he,  with  the  whole  Church, 
was  called  to  attain  through  that  faith.  Thus  the  internal  and  ethical  characteristics 
of  the  Epistle  are  no  less  explained  than  the  apocalyptical  tendency  of  its  strain.' 

These  remarks  may  not  carry  conviction  as  to  the  Patmos  theory,  but  they 
corroborate  what  appears  to  be  the  only  conclusion  from  a  general  review,  that  the 
Epistle  was  written  after  the  Gospel  and  independently  of  it ;  that  it  was,  although 
the  writer  might  not  fully  know  in  how  complete  a  sense,  an  encyclical  or  catholic 
Epistle  for  the  Ephesian  Churches  and  the  whole  Chrishan  world ;  and  that  it  was 
a  pendant  not  so  much  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  to  all  the  Gospels  and  the  whole 
literature  of  the  New  Testament. 

IV.  To  whose  who  fully  accept  the  overruling  providence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
construction  and  arrangement  of  the  New  Testament,  it  will  appear  a  matter  of  no 
small  importance  that  St.  John's  First  Epistle  is  the  last  doctrinal  treatise  of  Divine 
revelation.  This  being  so,  we  may  expect  to  find  in  it  certain  characteristics 
appropriate  to  a  position  of  such  dignity.  These  characteristics  we  certainly  find 
The  historical  disclosure  of  truth,  continued  so  long  in  a  series  of  wonderful 
dispensations,  reaches  its  close.    The  faith  delivered  to  the  saints  is  now  delivered 
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in  its  consummate  form :  development  of  doctrine  comes  to  an  end  in  the  Bible, 
that  development  of  dogma  may  have  its  beginning.  Following  this  hint,  we  may 
glance  by  way  of  introduction  at  some  of  the  dogmatic  features  of  this  final  document 
of  the  Bible. 

It  may  be  said,  generally,  that  here  we  have  the  complete  theological  system  of 
St.  John  himself  before  us :  condensed  into  a  few  chapters.  What  is  sometimes 
called  the  Pauline  Christ'anity — the  Christian  doctrine  which  St.  Paul  was  inspired  to 
unfold — is  diffused  through  a  great  number  of  writings,  issued  at  intervals  during  a 
generation,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  midst  of  manifold  labours.  The  Johannine 
Christianity — the  Christian  doctrine  which  St  John  was  inspired  to  unfold — was 
given  in  a  few  chapters  and  once  for  all.  In  the  Gospel  and  in  the  Revelation  he 
does  not  speak  in  his  own  person  as  a  teacher ;  though  in  them,  and  especially  in 
the  Gospel,  the  essentials  of  his  peculiar  view  of  Christianity  are  to  be  found.  The 
Prologue  of  the  Gospel  alone  contains  the  writer's  own  theology:  in  all  the  rest 
he  is  silent  and  the  Lord  speaks.  But  in  the  Epistle  we  have  himself  as  a  teacher 
throughout ;  and  in  no  part  of  the  New  Testament  does  the  voice  of  personal  authority 
sound  so  clearly  and  emphatically.  There  is  no  portion  of  the  New  Testament  in 
which  are  more  of  the  *  signs  of  an  apostle.'  The  beloved  disciple,  and  the  elect 
apostle,  has  so  to  speak  his  supremacy  here.  He  gives  his  own  system  of  truth  in  all 
its  completeness.  Though  there  is  a  remarkable  recurrence  of  one  or  two  themes — 
so  much  so  that  the  Epistle  has  often  been  charged  with  monotony  and  repetition — we 
perceive,  if  we  examine  it  carefully,  that  it  contains  an  entire  compendium  of  the 
Gospel  as  it  was  poured  into  the  mould  of  the  last  apostle's  spirit.  God,  the  Triune 
God,  Evil  in  the  universe  and  in  man,  the  person  of  Christ  the  Redeemer,  the 
atonement  as  a  propitiation  of  God  and  the  destroyer  of  sin,  righteousness  and 
sonship  and  sanctification,  perfected  and  perfecting  love,  antichrists  and  the  coming 
of  the  Christ  for  their  destruction,  the  eternal  death  of  the  reprobate  and  the  high 
privileges  of  the  saints,  are  topics  that  run  through  the  whole  round  of  cardinal 
fundamentals,  and  they  are  all  presented  in  their  final  and  perfected  form  under  the 
hand  of  the  apostle.  He  does  not  say  that  he  is  giving  the  sum  of  Christian 
verities ;  still  less  that  he  is  supplementing  and  perfecting  those  given  by  others ;  but 
he  is  really  doing  this  without  saying  so,  and  the  result  is  a  body  of  Christian  truth 
more  complete  on  the  whole  than  any  other  one  document  of  the  Christian  faith 
presents.  Probably  any  of  the  doctrines,  taken  alone,  may  be  found  more  fully 
developed  elsewhere ;  but  nowhere  else  are  they  all  combined  as  in  this  Epistle. 
The  Beginning  and  the  End  are  linked  in  a  most  emphatic  manner :  in  a  manner  almost 
peculiar  to  St.  John.  And  between  them  is  every  prominent  truth  of  evangelical 
revelation  in  brief  but  distinct  outline. 

And  it  is  the  voice  of  a  teacher  of  doctrine  as  the  foundation  of  morals.  It  is 
customary  to  speak  of  St.  John. as  *the  apostle  of  love,'  who  shows  us  the  supreme 
importance  of  practical  in  opposition  to  theoretic  religion.  But  this  is  not  the  right 
view  of  the  matter.  This  Epistle  enforces  no  ethics  which  are  not  based  upon  revealed 
doctrine.  The  reader  will  observe  everywhere  that  the  exhibition  of  duty  has  not 
far  of,  generally  hard  by,  the  foundation  of  revealed  truth,  a  fact  on  which  it  rests. 
This  Epistle  is  the  most  perfect  example  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  indissoluble 
connection  between  doctrine  and  duty :  the  doctrine  always  underlying  the  duty ; 
doctrine  and  duty  being  exhibited  together;  and  duty  being  ever  the  end  and 
consummation  of  doctrine.  Other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  however,  contain 
all  this.  But  St  John's  Epistle  is  pre-eminent  as  making  Love  the  bond  of  perfection 
between  doctrine  and  ethics.      Love  is  perfected  here  in  every  sense:  it  has  its 
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perfection  in  God,  for  in  this  Epistle  alone  does  revelation  say  that  *  God  is  love;* 
and  it  has  its  perfection  in  man,  for  *  perfected  in  us '  occurs  again  and  again.  There 
isno  grander  sentence  in  the  Bible  than  this,  when  connected  with  those  just  quoted : 

*  Hereby  know  we  love,  because  He  laid  down  His  life  for  us ;  and  we  ought  to  lay 
down  our  lives  for  the  brethren/  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  the  foundation 
of  the  ethics  of  perfect  self-sacrifice.  The  entire  Epistle— with  the  two  smaller 
Epistles  as  its  appendages — perfectly  illustrates  St  Paul's  saying  that  Move  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law/  The  perfection  possible  to  the  disciples  of  Christ  is  exhibited 
as  the  supreme  triumph  of  the  love  of  God  in  us.  First,  *  Whoso  keepeth  His  word, 
in  him  verily  hath  the  love  of  God  been  perfected : '  the  Epistle  makes  all  obedience 
a  manifestation  of  love,  and  in  all  obedience  only  is  the  love  of  God  perfected.     Again, 

*  If  we  love  one  another,  God  abideth  in  us,  and  His  love  is  perfected  in  us : '  the 
innumerable  obligations  of  charity  are  not  dwelt  upon,  but  they  are  all  summed  up 
as  the  outgoings  of  God's  own  love,  or  God  Hiiuself,  from  the  heart  into  the  life. 
Finally,  we  read  :  *  He  that  abideth  in  love  abideth  in  God,  and  God  abideth  in  Him. 
Herein  is  love  made  perfect  with  us,  that  we  may  have  boldness  in  the  day  of 
judgment ;  because  as  He  is,  so  are  we  in  this  world.'  Nothing  less  than  the  entire 
consecration  of  the  soul  in  fellowship  with  the  indwelling  Trinity  is  here ;  and 
such  a  consecration  as  opens  to  human  desire  and  hope  the  most  enlarged  prospect 
of  the  triumph  of  perfect  love.  Let  these  three  passages  be  studied  in  their  harmony, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  view  they  give  is  one  that  is  not  so  distinct  in  any  other 
part  of  Scripture,  and  one  that  gives  a  character  of  its  own  to  this  final  document 

V.  The  text  of  the  Epistle  has  come  down  to  us  in  good  preservation.  Only  a  lew 
questions  of  textual  criticism  have  occupied  much  attention.  These  are  referred  to 
in  the  commentary ;  but  three  of  them  may  be  briefly  noticed  here.  One  is  the 
passage,  chap.  ii.  23,  which  has  commonly  been  italicised  in  our  translation  as  of 
doubtful  genuineness.  Its  right  to  a  place  in  the  text  has  been  abundantly  vindicated. 
The  second  is  the  reading  which   changes   *confesseth   not'  in  chap.   iv.   3  for 

*  annulleth : '  seeming  to  mean,  as  quoted  by  Latin  Fathers,  solvit^  as  if  the  error  were 
the  dissolution  of  the  two  natures  in  our  Lord's  person.  It  seems  hard  to  resist  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  this  highly  theological  reading.  But  the  latest  revision  has  put 
it  only  in  the  margin.  The  third  is  of  course  the  well-known  passage  of  *  the  three 
witnesses,'  hitherto  John  v.  7.  This  passage  will  be  found  still  within  brackets,  and 
it  is  not  dismissed  without  notice  in  the  exposition.  But  it  is  now  all  but  universally 
admitted  that  it  is  spurious. 

The  case,  in  fact,  is  very  strong  indeed  against  the  passage.  It-  is  found  in  no 
Greek  codex  earlier  than  the  eleventh  century ;  and  had  it  been  extant  in  the  East 
in  any  form,  it  would  certainly  have  been  used  in  the  Arian  controversy.  Its  first 
insertion  into  the  Greek  Testament  was  simultaneous  with  the  beginning  of  the 
printed  text ;  it  was  honoured  with  a  place  in  the  great  edition  printed  at  Complutum 
A.D.  1522.  During  the  sixteenth  century  it  crept  into  a  few  Greek  codices. 
One  of  them  was  a  copy  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglot ;  the  others  seem  by  internal 
evidence  to  have  been  translated  from  the  Vulgate.  Among  these  is  the  Codex 
Britannicus  (preserved  in  Dublin),  which  may  be  said  to  have  indirectly  procured  the 
verse  its  place  in  our  modern  editions.  Erasmus  was  induced  by  it  to  give  the 
passage  a  place  in  his  edition ;  and  his  example  was  followed  by  other  editors  and 
the  Textus  Receptus.  The  Old  Versions  down  to  a.d.  600  do  not  contain  it ;  the 
Vulgate  itself  in  its  earliest  and  best  editions  being  without  it.  The  most  recent 
editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  altogether  exclude  the  passage. 

Its  origin  is  a  problem  that  will  probably  never  be  solved.     Possibly  some  Greek 
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gloss  in  the  margin  kept  its  place  until  it  was  in  some  copies  attracted  into  the  text. 
There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Cyprian  {de  Unit  £ccUs,\  which  may  shed  some 
light  on  it :  *  Dicit  Dominus,  Ego  et  Pater  unum  sumus  (John  x.  30),  et  iterum  de 
Patre  et  Filio  et  Spiritu  Sancto  scriptum  est^  et  tres  unum  sunty  et  quisquam  credit, 
hanc  unitatem  de  Divini  firmitate  venientem,  sacramentis  coelestibus  cohaerentem, 
scindi  in  ecclesia  posse.'  In  these  words  Cyprian  might  have  been  giving  a  Trinitarian 
explanation  of  *  the  Spirit  and  the  water  and  the  blood ; '  but  he  might  also  have  been 
quoting  from  an  old  Latin  Version.  In  any  case,  this  only  gives  a  hint  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  reference  to  the  Trinity  might  have  been  placed  in  the  margin  as  an 
interpretation  of  the  subsequent  allegorical  verse,  and  thence  have  crept  into  the 
text  For  the  rest,  we  may  say  with  Ebrard  :  *  Granted  it  not  to  be  impossible  that 
Greek  codices  may  be  yet  discovered  which  shall  contain  the  clause,  we  must  direct 
our  critical  judgment  by  the  evidence  of  the  documents  which  we  have  ;  not  of  those 
which  we  have  not,  and  of  the  existence  of  which  we  as  yet  know  nothing.'  It  is 
usual  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  internal  evidence  which  condemns  the  passage. 
But  that  is  a  precarious  argument ;  and  one  that  is  hard  to  maintain  against  a  large 
number  of  divines  and  commentators  who  have,  not  only  in  the  Roman  communion 
but  among  Protestants,  maintained  the  obligation  of  retaining  them.  Here  we  may 
quote  Ebrard  again  :  '  On  the  internal  arguments  against  the  authenticity  we  do  not  lay 
any  great  stress.  That  St.  John,  who  wrote  those  passages  in  the  Gospel,  chap.  i.  i,  x.  30, 
xvi.  15,  could  not  have  given  expression  to  the  thought  that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Spirit  are  one^  is  no  more  than  the  unwarranted  assertion  of  subjective  hypercriti- 
cism.  Again,  that  he  who  elsewhere  opposes  God  to  Word,  and  Father  to  Son,  should 
here  insert  Word  between  Father  and  Spirit,  involves  no  direct  impossibility.  It  is 
indeed  strange,  as  also  is  the  adjective  Holy,  omitted  from  chap.  iv.  i  downwards. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  interpolation  directly  conflicting  with  the  order  of  thought, 
especially  if  we  adopt  the  arrangement  confirmed  by  the  oldest  citations  in  Vigilius, 
Fulgentius,  Cassius,  and  Etherius,  which  inverts  the  order  of  the  verses.  According 
to  the  right  exposition  of  the  witness  which  refers  it,  not  to  the  demonstration  that 
Jesus  and  no  other  is  the  promised  Messiah,  but  to  the  testimony  as  to  whose 
might  it  is  through  which  the  world  is  overcome,  St.  John  would  first  mention  the 
three  factors  of  God's  power  on  earth.  .  .  .  After  these,  he  would  introduce  the 
Three-One  in  heaven,  Who  from  heaven  sustains  the  testimony  of  His  church.'  We 
will  close  with  the  words  of  Haupt  (the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John,  Clark's  Translation, 
p.  312):  *In  spite  of  my  private  conviction  of  the  genuineness  of  the  reading 
annulleth  Jesus,  chap.  iv.  3,  I  could  not  decide  to  put  it  into  the  text;  for  our 
editions  must  keep  close  to  the  substance  of  the  manuscripts.  But  to  preserve  chap. 
V.  7  cannot  be  justified  by  any  means.  The  most  acute  argument  that  has  to  this 
hour  been  adduced  in  its  favour  is  represented  by  the  venerable  Bengel,  who  asserts 
that  here  the  analysis  of  the  Epistle  is  summed  up  in  one  point,  the  Trinity  being 
the  governing  principle  of  its  arrangement.  ...  As  to  the  dogmatic  shortsightedness 
which  bewails  in  its  loss  the  removal  of  a  prop  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Absolute  Trinity, 
this  might  be  expected  in  lay  circles,  but  ought  not  to  be  found  among  theologians. 
A  doctrine  which  should  depend  on  one  such  utterance,  and  in  its  absence  lose  its 
main  support,  would  certainly  be  liable  to  suspicion.  Omitting  the  verse,  we  have 
in  this  very  section  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  form  in  which  Scripture 
generally  presents  it :  the  Father,  who  witnesses,  ver.  9 ;  the  Son,  who  is  attested, 
ver.  6  seq. ;  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  whom  the  Son  is  witnessed  by  the  Father,  ver.  6  : 
the  passage  being  thus  very  similar  to  the  narrative  of  our  Lord's  baptism.* 

VI.  Perhaps  no  book  of  the  New  Testament  has  suflfered  more  than  this  Epistle 
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from  arbitrary  attempts  to  force  upon  it  an  order  of  thought  and  subject  it  to  analytical 
arrangement.  In  this,  however,  there  have  been  two  extremes.  The  ancient 
expositors,  and  the  earlier  ones  of  modem  times,  thought  too  lightly  of  St  John's 
order :  Augustine  led  the  way  by  speaking  of  the  Epistle  as  speaking  many  things 
mainly  about  love.  To  them  the  writer  was  a  contemplative  mystic,  who  followed 
the  sacred  impulse  whithersoever  it  led  him  ;  and  wrote  down  his  meditations,  partly 
about  sound  doctrine  and  partly  about  pure  charity  in  aphoristic  sentences.  The 
commentators  who  have  annotated  the  Epistle  during  the  last  bundled  and  fifty  years 
have  been  disposed  to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  to  find  too  exact  and  minute  a 
distribution.  Certainly  the  apostle  has  a  train  of  thought  in  his  mind,  and  writes 
according  to  a  plan ;  but  it  is  equally  obvious  as  we  read  that  he  turns  aside  here 
and  there  from  his  main  current,  and  also  that  he  revolves  round  occasionally  to  the 
same  ideas  and  words.  Too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  specification  at  the 
beginning,  *  These  things  we  write  that  your  joy  may  be  fulfilled : '  it  is  not  necessary  to 
regard  this  as  indicating  a  plan  in  St.  John's  mind.  So  with  the  purpose  mentioned 
at  the  close,  *  that  ye  may  know  that  ye  have  eternal  life  :  *  the  apostle  does  not  mean 
to  say  that  it  has  been  his  one  leading  design  to  lead  them  to  this  experimental 
knowledge. 

It  is  plain  enough  that  there  is  an  exordium  ;  and  equally  plain  that  the  concluding 
verses  of  the  Epistle  are  a  peroration,  gathering  up  the  whole  into  a  few  final  sentences. 
Between  these  two  the  idea  of  the  fellowship  of  Christians  with  God  seems  to  rule 
the  whole :  first,  as  a  fellowship  in  light  and  holiness,  viewed  under  a  variety  of 
aspects  down  to  the  close  of  the  second  chapter.  Then  the  fellowship  is  rather  that 
of  the  life  in  and  with  God  which  the  Christian  sonship  imparts :  this  governing  the 
Epistle  in  the  third  chapter.  Then  follows  the  fellowship  in  faith  down  to  the  con- 
cluding paragraph.  But  the  vindication  of  this  order  must  be  left  to  the  exposition 
itself. 
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Chapter  I.    1-4. 
The  Exordium, 

1  nr^HAT  which  *was  from  the  beginning,  which  *we  have 

X       heard,  which  "^we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we 
have  looked  upon,  and  our  ^  hands  have  handled,  of  the  Word 

2  of  life;*  (For*  'the  life  was  manifested,  and  we  have  seen  it, 
and  -^bear  witness,  and  shew*  unto  you  that  eternal  life  which 

3  was  '^  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us  ;)  That  which 


a  Ja  L  I. 
h  Acu  'w,  ao. 
c  Jo.  xix.  35  ; 

a  Pet.  i.  16. 
<f  Lu.  xxiv.  39: 

lo.  XX.  27. 

'H>  ■♦..'.     . 
I  Tua.  UL  x6i. 

f  Ch.  iv.  X4 : 

JOb  >▼.  27. 

jf  Jo.  i.  I,  3. 


*  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you,  that  ye  also  *  Act*  iv.»o. 
may  have  fellowship  with  us :  and  truly  '  our  fellowship  is  with 
4  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.     And  these  things 
write  we  unto  you,  *  that  your  *  joy  may  be  full.* 

^  which  we  beheld,  and  our  hands  handled,  concerning  the  Word  of  life 


I  Jo.  xiT. 
ae>-a3; 
X  Cor.  *.  9. 

^  Jo.  XV.  IX  : 
a  Ja  la. 


«And 


*  declare 


'  our 


^  fulfilled 


Contents.  The  apostle  introduces  this  catholic 
Epistle  by  a  compendious  description  of  the  object, 
nature,  and  design  of  the  apostolical  announcement 
concerning  the  Incarnate  Word  of  life.  Its  object 
is  the  Eternal  Logos  who  was  manifested  as  the  life; 
its  nature  is  the  testimony  of  personal  witnesses  of 
the  incarnation  ;  and  its  design  is  the  establish- 
ment of  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
The  immediate  purpose  of  the  present  communi- 
cation is  the  perfecting  of  the  common  joy  of 
writer  and  readers.  This  Introduction  resembles 
the  Prologue  of  the  Gospel ;  but  with  such  varia- 
tions as  the  one  writer  of  both  would  himself  be 
likely  to  make,  when  addressing  readers  of  both. 
The  construction  is  peculiar,  but  perfectly  regular : 
its  peculiarity  being  that  the  whole  mystery  of  the 
incarnation,  and  its  evidence  to  the  apostles,  is 
poured  forth  in  one  long  contemplative  sentence, 
which  has  the  secret  of  the  incarnation  itself  as 
the  manifested  life  in  its  heart  as  a  parenthesis. 
But  over  the  whole  sentence  as  well  as  the  paren- 
thesis hovers  always  the  idea  that  the  apostles  are 
witnesses:  the  Gospel  Prologue  being  in  this 
respect  altogether  dinerent. 


Ver.  I.  The  object  of  the  apostolical  announce- 
ment may  be  said  to  be  complete  in  the  first  verse : 
what  is  added  afterwards  in  the  parenthesis  limits 
that  object  or  more  closely  defines  it  by  expanding 
one  term  which  occurs  in  it,  *  the  life.'  Kemem- 
bering  that  '  we  declare '  rules  the  paragraph  in 
the  distance  and  is  coming,  we  must  begin  with  the 
words  conoeming  theWoid  of  life:  the  Logos  who 
is  Himself  the  life  eternally  and  to  the  creature 
imparts  life.  In  the  Prologue  of  the  Gospel  there 
is  no  *  concerning,*  l)ecause  the  Person  of  the 
Incarnate  is  there  the  immediate  subject :  here 
and  throughout  our  Epistle  it  is  not  so  much  His 
Person  as  the  blessedness  and  benefits  of  fellow- 
ship with  Him  which  are  the  immediate  subject. 
Again,  remembering  that  the  parenthesis  is  also 
coming  with  its  closer  explanation,  we  dbtinguish 
the  announcement  as  twofold.  First,  concerning  the 
eternal  being  of  the  LogO!>,  that  which  was  nom 
the  beginning:  the  '  was '  is  really,  as  in  the  Gospel, 
opposed  to  'became  flesh,*  though  this  latter  is 
here  unexpressed ;  *  from  the  beginning  *  we 
shall  find  used  in  various  senses,  but  here  its 
meaning  is  determined  by  the  first  words  of  the 
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Gospel,  as  also  by  '  with  the  Father  *  in  the  next 
verse:  it  is  'from  the  depths  of  eternity,'  as  in 
St.  Paul's  *  chosen  from  the  beginning  *  (2  Thess. 
ii.  13),  and  St.  John  is  as  it  were  unconsciously  look- 
ing back  from  the  moment  of  the  incarnation.  In 
chap.  ii.  13  we  have  '  Him  that  was  from  the  be- 
ginning,* but  here  the  neuter  'that  which*  is  used 
because  the  thought  of  the  supreme  mystery  combines 
the  »vhole  verse  into  one  great  object  of  contempla- 
tion. Secondly,  concerning  His  whole  historical 
appearance  on  earth,  seen  of  men  as  well  as  of 
angels,  of  which  the  apostles  were  the  ordained 
and  special  witnesses,  we  read  :  that  which  we 
have  neard,  that  which  we  have  seen  with  our 
eyes,  that  which  we  beheld,  and  oar  hands 
handled.  These  clauses  must  be  taken  together, 
and  viewed  in  their  various  relations.  The  first 
two  refer  to  the  entire  manifestation  as  one  great 
permanent  whole,  in  the  perfect-present;  the 
other  two  refer  to  certain  express  manifestations 
which  were  in  the  apostles'  memory  for  ever,  &uch 
as  the  special  revelations  of  the  '  glory  as  of  the 
Only-begotten  *  before  and  after  the  resurrection. 
Then  we  must  note  the  ascensive  order :  from 
hearing  to  seeing  with  the  eyes,  to  contemplation 
of  the  deeper  mystery  behind,  and  the  actual  con- 
tact with  the  Incarnate  One.  Yet  the  testimony 
rises  and  falls  as  an  arch  :  it  springs  from  the 
simple  hearing,  which  certainly  includes  the  testi- 
mony of  others  such  as  the  Baptist,  to  the  much 
higher  seeing  with  the  eyes  and  beholding  as  it 
were  without  the  eyes,  and  then  descends  again 
to  the  touching,  which  was  limited  to  individuals 
and  limited  generally. 

Ver.  2.  We  term  this  a  parenthesis;  but  the  *and  * 
must  suggest  that  it  is  not  a  parenthesis  in  our 
modem  sense,  as  it  includes  and  condenses  the 
whole  subject  in  its  completeness.  And  the  life 
was  manifested :  it  is  not  here  '  the  Word  became 
flesh  ;  *  but  the  life  which  inheres  eternally  in  the 
Logos,  as  the  fountain  of  existence  to  the  universe, 
came  forth  into  visibility  as  the  eternal  life,  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  lile  simply  that  had 
been  manifested  apart  from  the  incamaiion.  The 
two  are  one,  however,  in  the  personal  Logos,  for 
the  latter,  the  eternal,  is  even  the  life,  the  same 
life  which  was  with  the  Father  and  was  mani- 
fested nnto  ns.  The  three  verbs  of  testimony,  if 
carefully  allotted,  explain  this  more  clearly.  We 
have  seen  and  bear  witness  refer  to  the  'Life* 
absolutely  :  the  apostolic  complete  eye-witness  be- 
comes an  official  testimony  to  the  Person  of  Jesus. 
The  chief  thing,  however,  here  is  not  that,  but  the 
announcement  which  follows :  and  dedara  unto 
yon  the  eternal  life.  Our  Lord  is  never  once 
called  'eternal  Life,*  but  'the  Life.'  'Even  the 
life  which  was  with  the  Father*  singles  out  the 
life  from  the  compound  term,  and  expresses,  as 
nearly  as  human  words  can  express  it,  an  eternal 
relation  of  personality  to  the  Father  corresponding 
to  His  temporal  relation  to  us.  '  With  God  *  in 
the  Gospel  becomes  'with  the  Father'  here,  to 
mark  the  personality  of  that  relation. 

Ver.  3.  The  great  sentence  goes  on  by  selection. 
All  that  precedes  is  resumed  and  summed  up  as 
that  which  we  hare  seen  and  heard  —  seen 
coming  first,  because  of  the  word  in  the  previous 
verse--deolare  we  unto  yon  also,  as  it  was  mani- 
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fested  to  us.  There  is  no  reference  yet  to  his 
readers  specifically.  Witness,  testimony,  declara- 
tion, either  generally  by  the  Gospel  or  by  writing 
in  particular,  are  the  oider  :  much  of  the  declara- 
tion is  universal ;  and  out  of  th.it  rises  the  special 
Epistle.  The  object  of  the  universal  announce- 
ment, which  these  readers  had  already  heard  and 
rejoiced  in,  was  in  order  that  ye  may  have — 
not  obtain  or  hold  fast  or  increase  in,  but  have 
generally—fellowship  with  us.  Fellowship  is 
union  in  the  possession  or  enjoyment  of  something 
shared  in  common  :  that  common  element  being 
variously  viewed  as  God  Himself,  imparted  through 
the  knowledge  and  eternal  life  and  hopes  of  the 
Gospel ;  or  the  external  seals  of  communion  of  the 
Church  ;  or  even  the  spirit  and  gifts  of  its  charity. 
In  our  Epistle  we  have  only  the  first ;  and  in  this 
sentence  it  is  fellowship  with  the  apostles  in  their 
experience  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Son,  in  their 
enjoyment  of  the  supernatural,  true,  eternal  life 
which  united  them  with  God. 

But,  as  if  to  preclude  any  perversion  of  this 
thought,  it  is  added  :  and  indeed  our  feUowship 
is  'v^th  the  Father  and  with  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  evident  that  the  apostle  does  not 
linger  for  a  moment  on  any  fellowship  that  falls 
below  the  highest.  '  Our  fellowship,'  still 
spoken  generally  of  all  Christians,  is  with  the 
Father  through  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  that  is,  His 
.Son  as  Mediator,  and  therefore  common  to  the 
Father  and  to  us.  He  is  the  element  as  well  as 
the  bond  r  f  the  communion  ;  and  '  the  fellow- 
ship of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ'  (i  Cor.  i.  9)  U 
through  His  Spirit,  common  to  Him  and  to  us,  of 
whom  mention  will  be  made  in  due  course,  whose 
common  possession  by  believers  is  'the  com- 
munion of  the  Holy  Ghost'  (2  Cor.  xiii.  14). 
But  all  this  is  not  in  the  text.  That  simply  ex- 
presses the  .Saviour's  prayer  in  another  form:  'that 
they  may  all  be  one,  as  1  hou  Father  art  in  Me,  and 
I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  in  us.*  What  is 
common  to  the  Father  and  to  us,  and  common  to 
the  Son  and  to  us— for  the  'and'  introduces  a 
distinction — is  not  here  said  ;  but  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer  we  read,  '  All  Mine  are  Thine,  and  Thine 
are  Mine ; '  and  again,  '  I  in  them,  and  Thou  in 
Me  ;•  and  once  more,  '  That  the  love  wherewith 
Thou  love  1st  Me  may  be  in  them,  and  I  in  them  * 
(John  xvii.  21,  23,  26).  It  is  observable,  and  the 
observation  is  our  best  comment,  that  the  term 
'  fellowship  *  in  this  supreme  sense  occurs  no  more  ; 
but  always  reappears  in  the  form  of  the  mutual 
indwelling  of  the  Trinity  and  the  believer  who 
'abideth  in  Him,  and  He  in  him.  And  hereby 
we  know  that  He  abideth  in  us  by  the  Spirit 
which  He  gave  us '  (6hap.  iii.  24).  Here  are  all 
the  gradations  of  the  fellowship  in  God  and  among 
the  saints  with  God. 

Ver.  4.  Now  follows  the  specific  design  of  this 
Epistle.  And  these  things  we  write,  that  our 
joy  may  be  fulfilled.  'Our*  joy,  our  common 
joy,  as  in  the  same  prayer :  *  that  they  may  have 
My  joy  fulfilled  in  them '  (John  xvii.  13).  Joy  is 
the  utmost  elevation  of  'eternal  life*  viewed  not 
as  purity  or  strength,  but  as  blessedness  ;  and  here 
again  the  best  comment  is  the  fact  that  the  word 
never  recurs,  but  we  find,  where  that  might  have 
been  expected,  always  '  eternal  life.' 
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Chapter  I.  s-II.  28. 

Fellowship  with  God  as  Holiness  or  Light 

5**"  I  "HIS  then  is  the  message*  which  we  have  heard  of  him,*  «ch. m.xx. 
A       and  declare  unto  you,'  that  *God  is  light,  ?Jid  in  him  *Ja».Li7. 
is  no  darknes3  at  all. 

6  '^  If  we  say  that  we  have  fellowship  with  him,  ^  and  walk  in  *  d}^:^^^^' 

7  darkness,  we  lie,  and  'do  not  the  truth:  But  if  we  walk  in  the  /Jo. m. ai. 
light,   as   he  -^is  in  the   light,  we   have  fellowship  one  with /^  Tim.  vi.  16. 
another,  ''and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ*  his  Son  cleanseth  us  ^acuxx. 28; 

'  ■'  Hcb  IX.  14. 

8  from  all  sin.     *  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  our-  ^fRom'u.  .9: 

^  '  Job  XV.  14. 

9  selves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us,     ^  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  iP*.xxxii.  5. 
is  faithful  and  *just*  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  *Io«^ih»s: 

10  from  all  unrighteousness.     If  we  say  that  we  have  not  sinned, 

'  we  make  him  a  liar,  and  ^  his  word  is  not  in  us.  '9*-  ^-  'f 

'  M Jo.  V.  38. 

Chap.  IL  i.  "My  little  children,  these  things  write  I  unto  you,  that  *^,'ij;  f^': 
''ye  sin  not.     And  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  -^an  advocate  with    chl^i"^.'^' 

2  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  ^the  righteous:  And  he  is  ''the  pro- ^^oIn"'viH.'34-. 
pitiation  for  our  sins :  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  ^^  cot'^v'^ 
'  of  the  whole  world.  "fh^Ty."^'' 

3  And  hereby  we  do  know®  that  we  know  him,  if  we  keep  his  *yo.xii'. si' 

4  commandments.     '  He  that  saith,  I  know  him,  and  keepeth  not  ^^^J^* 

5  his  commandments, "" is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  him.     But  «jo.  yiii.  44; 
whoso  *' keepeth  his  word,  in  him  verily  **'i3  the  love  of  God  »jo*.  xiv.'aa. 

6  perfected:'  hereby  "^  know  *®  we  that  we  are  in  him.     He  that -^ch»v- »3' 
saith  ■''he  abideth  in  him  ought  himself  also  so  to  walk,  *even  rJo.xv.4. 

^  '  « Mat.  XI.  99. 

as  he  walked. 

7  Brethren,"  I  write  no  new  commandment  unto  you,  but  an 

*old  commandment  which  ye  had  from  the  beginninjj.     *The  ^jjo.  5.- 

^  ^  ^  b  Lev.  xix.  18. 

old  commandment  is  the  word  which  ye  have  heard  from  the 

8  beginning.**     ^  Again,  a  new  commandment  I  write  unto  you,  rjo.  xUi.  3#. 
which  thing  is  true  in  him  and  in  you  :  ''because  the  darkness  </Roin.xiruia; 

9  is  past,"  and  the  ^true  light  now  **  shineth.     /  He  that  saith  he  ^Jo.  i'.  4, .9^ 
is  in  the  light,  and  hateth  his  brother,  is  in^  darkness  even  until 

10  now.     He  that  loveth  his  brother  abideth  in  the  light,  ^and  ^rJo.  xi.  w; 

1 1  there  is  none  occasion  of  stumbling  in  him  :  ^  But  he  that  hateth  ACh.m.io-18. 
his  brother  is  in  ^  darkness,  and  walketh  in  **  darkness,  and 
'knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth,  because  that"  darkness  hath  '^['jj^^s; 
blinded  his  eyes. 

1  And  this  is  the  message  *  from  him  •  announce  imto  you 

*  iftsert  the  *  omit  Christ        •  righteous  '  omit  the  sins  of 

®  perceive  we        ^  hath  the  love  of  God  been  perfected  *®  perceive 

"  Beloved  *'  which  ye  heard  ^'  passing  away         **  already 

"  insert  the  ^«  the 
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12  I  write  unto  you,  little  children,  because  *your  sins  are  for-  *]^^*^'S' 

13  given  you  for  his  name*s  sake.      I   write  unto   you,   fathers, 
because  ye  have  known*'  him  ^ tAat  is  from  the  beginning.     I  'Ch.ii. 
write  unto  you,  young  men,  because  "'ye  have  overcome  the  •■^*^:^'*^^ 
wicked  one."     I  write"  unto  you,  little  children,  because  "ye  ^y^^y^'y^ 

14  have  known  "  the  Father.     I  have  written  unto  you,  fathers, 
because  ye  have  known  "  him  tAa^  is  from  the  beginning.     I 

have  written  unto  you,  young  men,  ""  because  ye  are  strong,  and  ''Eph.  vi  10. 
the  word  of  God  abideth  in  you,  and  ye  have  overcome  the 
wicked  one." 
ic       -^Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  tAat  are  in  the  world.  ^Q^x^i^f^l' 
^If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  ^jj[j'i^'^' 

16  him.  For  all  that  is  in  the  world,  ''the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  rAom/x^iiA- 
'the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and   'the  pride"  of  life,  is  not  of  the  jf^^^tJl^-gV 

17  Father,  but  is  of  the  world.     *  And  the  world  passeth  away,  and    ,"""*• 
the  lust  thereof:  "but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  *J^'-^;-,3^'; 
for  ever.  ^^' 

18  Little  children,  "'  it  is  the  last  time  :  **  and  as  ye  have  heard  "  wHeb.  i..a: 
that  "^antichrist  shall  come,*'  even  now  are  there"  ^many  anti-  "'ch^fv.^!**^* 

19  christs;  'whereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  last  time."  *  They -^^f^\- **'''•*= 
went  out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us;  for  *if  they  had  iicw"!t'x!V* 
been  of  us,  they  would  no  doubt  have  continued  with  us:  but  ^•^**' *''**•  "* 
they  went  otit^^  ''that  they  might  be  made  manifest  that  they  cxC0r.xi.x9. 

20  were  not  all  of  us.*'    But  ye  have  ^  an  unction  "  from  the  '  Holy  ''Ver.  a?.; 

'a  Cor.  L  XX. 

21  One,  and  ^ye  know  all  things.     I  have  not  written  unto  you  J.^^  »•*.♦• 
because  ye  know  not  the  truth,  but  because  ye  know  it,  and  that    J^des;' 

^  ^  -  Jo  x»v.  a6 ; 

22  no  lie  is  of  the  truth.     Who  is  a  *  liar  but  '  he  that  denieth  that    ;,^>-  »•  5. 

jfCh.  IV.  3; 

*  Jesus  is  the  Christ }    He  is  antichrist,'®  that  denieth  the  Father  .  .\J*»-  '• 

•^  '  n  \J\,  V.  X. 

23  and  the  Son.     '  Whosoever  denieth  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  » ch.  iv.  15, 

V    X. 

the  Father :  \bui\  he  that  acknowledgeth  the  So7i  hath  the  Father 

24  also}^     Let  that  therefore"  abide  in   you,  which  '^ye  have"  *ch  »ii. xx; 
heard  from  the  beginning.     If  that  which  ye  have"  heard  from 

the  beginning  shall  remain  '*  in  you,  '  ye  also  shall  continue**  in  '9*  ^3;^ 

25  the  Son.  and  in  the  Father.     And  '"this  is  the  promise  that  he  *^{%\^^* 

26  hath  promised  us,  even  eternal  life.     These  things  have  I  written    *=^-  »•  '• 

27  unto  you  concerning  "them  that  seduce  you."     But  the  anoint-  «ch. ui. 7; 

ing:  which  ye  have  received"  of  him  ''abideth  in  you,  -^and  ye  *ch.m.*«4. 

,  ;  1  ,  ,  «        .    .       ^Hcb.viu.11. 

need  not  that  any  man  teach  you :  but  as  the  same"^  anomtmg 

teacheth  you  of  all  things,  ^and  is  truth,"  and  is  no  lie,  and  yj0.juv.17. 

*'  ye  know  *•  the  evil  one  ^"  have  written 

*®  the  vainglory  *^  hour  •*  heard  **  cometh 

**  have  there  arisen  **  we  perceive  that  it  is  the  last  hour 

*•  but  this  came  to  pass  *'  that  they  are  none  of  them  of  us 

••  and  ye  have  an  anointing  "  the        *®  This  is  the  antichrist,  even  he 

**  he  that  confesscth  the  Son  hath  the  Father  also  '*  As  for  you,  let  that 

••  omit  have  •*  abide  **  would  lead  you  astrav 

••  And  as  for  you,  the  anointing  which  ye  received  •'  his  ••  true 
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28  even  as  it  hath  *•  taught  you,  ye  shall  abide  "  in  him.    And  now, 

little  children,  abide  in  him  ;  that,  ''when  he  shall  appear,"  'we  ''Si/^.V 
may  have  confidence,  and  not  be  ashamed"  before  him  'at  his  'Jr**;j'>''' 
coming.  t]^\C%. 


»<>  omil  hath 

^Mf  he  shall  be  manifested 


**  ye  abide 

**  shrink  with  shame 


Contents.  First  the  apostle  announces  his 
message  that  God  is  light  and  only  light  (ver.  5). 
Then  follows  (down  to  chap.  ii.  2)  a  universal  state- 
ment of  the  evangelical  conditions  of  fellowship 
with  Him  in  holiness.  In  chap.  ii.  3-6  the  know- 
ledge of  God  is  exhibited  as  a  stimulant  to  perfect 
obedience.  From  ver.  7  to  ver.  1 1  the  walk  m  light 
is  viewed  with  special  reference  to  brotherly  love. 
Vers.  12-14  bear  emphatic  and  redoubled  testi- 
mony to  the  reality  and  truth  of  the  Christian 
life  generally,  and  of  that  of  his  readers  in  par- 
ticular :  this  being  introduced  because  of  the 
stem  contrasts  which  have  preceded  and  will 
follow.  Then  comes  an  exhortation  against  the 
love  of  the  world  in  its  darkness,  vers.  15-17* 
From  ver.  18  to  ver.  27  believers  are  warned  and 
protected  against  the  doctrinal  errors  of  the 
world.  And,  lastly,  in  ver.  28,  the  whole  is 
wound  up  by  a  reference  to  the  coming  of  Christ 
and  the  Christian  confidence  before  Him.  It 
may  be  said  that  in  the  seven  sections  of  this  first 
part  the  whole  sum  of  the  Christian  estate,  from 
the  revelation  of  sin  to  full  preparation  for  judg- 
ment, is  found,  with  its  perfect  opposite.  iJut  it 
is  governed  by  the  idea  of  the  holiness  of  the 
Gospel  as  a  sphere  of  light ;  and  two  points  in 
it,  regeneration  and  faith  through  the  Holy  Ghost, 
are  ailerwards  more  fully  evolved. 

TAt  Message^  ivhich  is  the  compendium  of  Christ's 
teaching. 

Ver.  5.  And,  resuming  the  *  we  have  heard ' 
in  the  Introduction,  this  is  the  message  which 
we  have  heard  from  Him  :  from  *  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ  *  (ver.  3),  the  '  Him  '  being  enough  if  we 
remember  the  *  fellowship*  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  As  the  apostle  condenses  the  whole 
of  the  revelaiion  of  Christ's  Person  into  one  word 
*  was  manifested,'  so  he  condenses  the  sum  of  His 
teaching  into  one  word  *  message  : '  this  word 
occurs  again  only  in  chap.  iii.  ii,  there  concern- 
ing love  as  here  concerning  light.  And  an- 
'  noonce  unto  you — or,  as  it  were,  *  re-message  * 
to  you  ;  the  word  being  different  from  declare, — 
that  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness 
at  all :  the  positive  and  negative  assertion  of  a 
truth,  so  characteristic  of  this  Epistle,  here  begins  ; 
and  the  two  clauses  must  be  combined  in  one 
concept.  The  subject  is  fellowship  with  God  ; 
that  is,  the  possession  of  something  common  to 
God  and  to  us.  This  is  hereafter  love,  *God 
is  love ;  *  here  it  is  light,  or  unminglcd  and 
diffusive  holiness.  All  interpretations  that  refer 
this  to  the  e*:sence  of  God  are  superfluous.  God 
in  His  moral  nature  is  to  us  light :  '  light  * 
is  one  of  the  predicates  of  God,  as  related  to 
moral  creatures.  It  is  purely  ethical,  as  love  is 
in  the  other  passage :  the  Epistle  does  not  con- 
tain one  reference  to  the  essence  of  God,  or  the 
manifestation  of  His  essence.  It  is  only  said 
that  '  no  man  hath  seen  Him  at  any  time  ; '  and 


it  is  remarkable  that  the  'glory'  so  common  in 
the  Gospel  and  Revelation  is  absent  here:  the 
only  revelation  is  in  Christ,  and  as  such  only  a 
revelation  of  holiness  and  love.  Holiness  in  God 
repels  evil,  and  that  to  the  sinner  is  its  first 
aspect :  '  in  Him  is  no  darkness '  of  sin  that 
can  be  common  to  Him  and  us.  But  holiness  in 
Him  is  diffusive,  as  the  light  is,  or  it  could  not 
become  common  to  Him  and  to  His  saints.  Both 
aspects  unite  in  the  atonement  which  is  near  at 
hand  with  its  explanation. 

The  atoning  provision  for  fellowship  in  the  light 
of  Goiit,  viewed  generally  and  with  specific 
reference  to  the  Christian  life. 

Vers.  6,  7.  If  we  say:  this  is  a  keyword 
throughout  the  section,  and  marks  off  the  utterly 
unchristian  or  antichristian  spirit  from  the  perfect 
opposite  which  in  each  case  follows  it.  Surely 
there  is  here  no  union  of  the  apostle  with  his 
hearers,  any  more  than  in  St.  Paul's  'shall 
we  continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound?' 
*  We '  is  the  universal  we  of  mankind,  though 
it  may  have  special  allusion  to  the  Gnostics  who 
said  precisely,  in  their  theory  and  practice,  what 
is  here  alleged.  They  affirmed  that,  the  seed  of 
light  being  in  them,  they  might  live  enveloped 
in  darkness  and  sensuality  without  losing  the 
prerogative  of  their  knowledge. 

That  we  have  fellowship  with  him,  and 
walk  in  the  darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the 
truth :  we  lie  in  the  *  sayinij,'  and  in  the 
'walking 'do  not  the  truth;  *the  truth*  l^eing 
the  outward  manifestation,  *  as  truth  is  in  Jesus ' 
(Eph.  iv.  21),  of  the  light  of  holiness,  its  revealed 
directory  of  word  and  deed.  But  if  we  walk  in 
the  Ught,  as  he  is  in  the  Ught  Mark  the  de- 
corous emphasis  on  *  walk '  and  *  is : '  our  *  walk  * 
is  the  fellowship  with  His  'being.'  We  hare 
fellowship  one  with  another:  our  fellowship 
with  God  is  not  a  lie,  but  a  reality ;  we  *  have ' 
the  fellowship  that  it  is  supposed  we  also  '  say ' 
we  have.  And  our  walk  does  not  impeach  us  ; 
for  provision  is  made  to  enable  us  'to  do  the 
truth.' 

And  the  blood  of  Jeans  his  Son  cleanseth  ns 
ihttn  all  sin.  The  '  and '  does  not  mean  *  for,* 
in  the  sense  that  the  cleansing  is  the  fellowship ; 
nor  'and  therefore,'  as  if  the  fellowship  were 
the  condition  of  the  cleansinc.  The  converge  of 
that  would  be  nearer  the  truth.  The  two  clauses 
are  simply  co-ordinate;  the  'and'  as  it  were 
explaining  and  obviating  objection.  We  have 
fellowship  with  God— we,  the  universal  *  we,'— 
but  how  can  these  things  be,  seeing  that  the 
light  of  Divine  holiness  detecu  in  us  nothing 
but  sin?  Here  then  comes  in  the  counterpart 
or  undertone  of  the  great  message.  We  have 
fellowship  with  God  through  Ilis  Son,  but 
through  Jesus  the  crucified  Saviour,  His  Son, 
who   *  came  by    water   and   blood,*  the  blood. 
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however,  being  made  prominent  now  as  the 
sacrificial  expiation  carried  into  the  sanctuary  for 
sin.  This  is  the  first  of  many  allusions  to  the 
atonement,  and  must  be  remembered  throughout 
the  Epistle :  the  blood  itself— not  the  Person  of 
Christ  here,  nor  faith  in  Him,  nor  faith  in  it — 
is  the  objective  ground  of  our  deliverance  from 
sin.  Its  use  here  is  explained  by  the  leading 
theme,  the  holiness  of  God,  the  sphere  of  which 
distinctively  is  not  the  judicial  court  of  satisfac- 
tion, nor  the  household  where  regeneration  is 
introduced,  but  the  temple  where  the  sacrificial 
blood  was  offered.  The  link  between  it  and 
our  cleansing  is  not  yet  exhibited.  The  term 
'cleanseth'  is  to  be  similarly  explained.  It  in- 
cludes in  the  phraseology  of  the  temple  the  whole 
privilege  of  deliverance  from  sin  viewed  as  the 
pollution  detected  and  repelled  by  holiness  :  it  is 
not  sanctification  internal  as  opposed  to  justifica- 
tion imputed,  but  cleansing  as  including  both  in 
the  terms  of  the  altar  economy.  It  is  the  present 
tense,  however ;  and  simply  preaches  a  perpetual 
removal  of  all  sin  as  pollution  in  the  sight  and 
in  the  light  of  God. 

Vers.  8,  9.  If  we  ny  that  we  have  no  gin, 
we  deceive  oiunelyee,  and  the  truth  is  not  in 
na.  Another  *if  we  say,*  strictly  co-ordinate 
with  the  preceding  ;  the  phrases  here  being  varia- 
tions upon  those  contained  in  the  former,  but, 
after  St.  John's  manner,  with  some  additional 
points  of  force.  What  is  falsely  asserted  by  the 
anti-christian  spirit  is  the  absence  of  that  which 
renders  an  atonement  necessary  in  order  to  walk- 
ing in  the  light.  Sin  hns  been  for  the  first  time 
introduced,  as  that  within  us  which  answers  to 
darkness,  its  external  sphere :  it  is  wrong,  there- 
fore, to  interpret  it  as  meaning  that  we  may 
no  longer  *walk  in  the  darkness,*  although  we 
'have'  remaining  sin  within  us.  The  two  are 
synonymous  :  they  who  say  that  they  are  without 
sin  are  by  that  very  token  in  the  darkness  ;  for 
the  light  of  God's  holiness  cannot  be  diffused 
through  the  soul  until  it  has  first  revealed  its 
evil.  The  rebuke  runs  parallel  with  the  former, 
with  appropriate  change  of  phrase.  Instead  of 
lying  simj-ly,  we  are  now  self-deceivers,  with 
strong  emphasis  on  this :  not  without  great 
violence  could  the  perverters  of  the  Christian 
system  have  brought  themselves  to  deny  the  sin- 
fulness of  their  nature.  In  fact,  none  who  have 
ever  been  Christians  could  assert  this ;  at  least, 
the  Christian  revelation  as  truth  cannot  have 
remained  in  them,  even  if  it  had  ever  entered. 
•  The  truth  is  not  in  us,'  nor  we  in  it. 

If  we  oonfess  onr  sins  :  here  we  have  the  uni- 
versal preamble  of  the  Gospel.  This  confession 
is  the  consenting  together  of  the  soul  and  the  law 
in  the  conviction  and  acknowledgment  of  sin.  It 
is  the  antithesis  of  the  *  saying  that  we  have  no 
sin  ; '  but,  as  the  antitheses  are  never  strictly  co- 
incident, this  confession  may  include,  and  indeed 
must  include,  more  than  a  mere  internal  senti- 
ment. Two  things  are  to  be  remembered  here  : 
first,  that  the  confessing  of  'sins,'  not  *sin,* 
is  the  expression  used  in  the  New  Testament  for 
the  true  repentance  that  precedes  the  acceptance 
of  the  Gospel ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  word  is 
used  by  St.  John  only  in  two  senses,  for  the 
fundamental  confession  of  sin  and  need,  and  for 
the  fundamental  confession  of  Jesus  the  Saviour 
from  sin  and  need.  He  speaks  of  'confessing 
sin '    and    '  confessing    Christ : '    he    alone    has 
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this  combination,  and  save  to  express  these  two 
he  does  not  employ  the  word.  Accordingly,  St. 
John  now  introduces  in  the  most  full  and  solemn 
manner  the  whole  economy  of  the  Gospel  as  a 
remedy  for  sin  :  in  an  enlarged  statement,  and 
including  now  another  idea,  that  of  righteousness. 

He  is  faithful  and  righteous  to  forgive  ns 
our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unright- 
eousness. The  two  attributes  of  God,  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  Christ  through  the  Spirit  of  the 
redeeming  economy,  correspond  to  each  other 
and  to  the  blessings  which  they  guarantee.  He 
is  '  faithful '  to  His  holy  nature,  as  it  is  revealed 
in  His  Son,  and  to  the  covenant  which  in  Him 
pledges  forgiveness  and  renewal,  and  to  the  ex- 
press promises  of  His  word:  the  'covenant  of 
peace '  came  to  St.  John  from  the  Old  Testament, 
and  is  as  much  his  as  St.  Paul's,  though  he  never 
introduces  the  idea.  Hence  its  antithesis  is  the 
making  Him  a  liar ;  and  its  counterpart  in  us  is 
our  faith,  not  here  expressed  but  implied.  He 
is  *  righteous  *  also :  this  term  regards  the 
holiness  of  God  under  a  new  aspect,  that  of  a 
lawgiver ;  and  declares  that  His  universal  faith- 
fulness U  pledged  in  a  particular  way,  namely, 
as  He  imparts  righteousness  to  the  faith  of  those 
who  trust  in  Him.  St.  John  does  not  adopt  the 
Pauline  language,  though  he  implies  the  Pauline 
teaching,  when  he  says  that  God  is  righteous 
in  order  that  He  may  forgive  our  sins.  We  re- 
ceive this  release  from  condemnation  from  His 
righteousness;  for  *  He  is  just,  and  the  justifier.* 
He  also  imparts  righteousness, — that  point  St. 
John  keeps  stedfastly  in  view  throughout  the 
Epistle, — but  as  to  that  he  changes  the  phrase; 
and,  blending  the  holiness  and  righteousness  of 
God  in  one  sentence,  declares  that  He  is  faithful 
and  righteous  also  '  that  He  may  cleanse  us  from 
all  unrighteousness.'  This  is  a  remarkable  com- 
bination :  the  'cleansing'  is  strictly  from  pollu- 
tion ;  but  here  its  meaning  is  enlarged  beyond 
that  of  ver.  7,  and  it  is  a  cleansing  from  the  very 
principle  in  us  that  gives  birth  to  sin,  our  devia- 
tion from  Roly  right  or  our  '  unrighteousness.' 

Ver.  10.  In  a  third  use  of  the  universal  If  we  say, 
the  great  anti-christian  lie  is  once  more  repeated, 
but  as  usual  in  a  strengthened  form, — that  we  have 
not  sinned— that  we  are  not  in  fact  sinners,  as  the 
result  of  a  life  of  which  sin  has  been  and  is  the 
characteristic.  We  make  him  a  liar,  and  his 
word  is  not  in  us :  the  rebuke  is  also  repeated 
but  deepened.  We  contradict  the  God  of  holi- 
ness ;  and  His  revelation,  His  word  of  truth,  has 
absolutely  no  place  in  us.  This  third  description 
of  the  unchristian  nature  has  no  counterpart :  that 
follows  immediately,  but  in  another  form.  In  all 
these  sentences,  let  it  be  observed  once  more,  the 
apostle  has  been  laying  down  great  principles. 
The  '  we  say '  has  no  specific  reference  to  his 
readers.  But  he  would  not  have  used  the  phrase 
'if  we  say,*  had  he  not  included  a  universal 
application.  While  he  does  not  declare  that  sin 
must  remain  in  those  who  walk  in  the  light,  and 
that  they  must  have  sin  in  them,  he  warns  them 
against  the  '  saying '  that  they  have  it  not.  He 
does  not  declare  that  it  is  true  of  all  that  they  have 
sinned  in  their  renewed  life  down  to  the  present 
moment ;  but  he  forbids  their  '  saying '  that  they 
have  not  sinned.  Supposing  his  later  testimony 
ooncerning  the  destruction  of  sin  as  a  principle, 
and  the  absence  of  sin  from  the  regenerate,  to  be 
taken  in  its  highest  and  deepest,  that  is,  in  its 
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most  natural  sense,  still  all  the  sanctified  avow 
themselves  sinners  who  need  the  atonement  until 
probation  ends ;  they  never  separate  between  their 
new  selves  and  their  old  in  their  humble  confes- 
sion; they  still  identify  themselves  with  their  sin, 
though  ihis  may  he  gone;  and  *say*  with  the 
sanctified  Apostle  Paul  (I  Tim.  i.  15),  'sinners,  of 
whom  I  am  chief,'  'looking  for  the  mercy  of  our 
I-,ord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life'  (Jude,  ver.  21). 

Chap.  ii.  1-3.  My  little  children :  instead  of 
giving  the  antithesis  to  the  third  '  if  any  man 
say/  St.  John,  the  father  of  the  churches  of  that 
time,  directly  addresses  those  whose  character 
formed  that  antithesis;  and  changes  the  calm  state- 
ment into  affectionate  exhortation.  These  things 
I  write  unto  you— that  is,  the  whole  letter,  resum- 
ing the  *  write  we '  of  ver.  4,  but  with  the  usual 
change.  Before,  it  was  the  apostolic  'we,*  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  Church,  with  all  its 
heresies  around  it ;  now  St.  John  himself  begins 
a  more  personal  address.  That  ye  sin  not: 
before,  it  was  the  fulness  of  joy  ;  now  it  is  the 
utter  separation  from  sin,  the  negative  condition 
of  that.  The  last  tense  that  had  been  used  was 
the  perfect,  referring  to  the  whole  life  of  sin  as 
needing  atonement ;  the  aorist  is  now  used :  *  that 
ye  sin  not  at  all,'  not  as  a  habit,  nor  in  any  single 
act.  The  antithesis  might  have  run  on,  '  If  we 
are  forgiven  and  cleansed,  we  have  for  ever  ceased 
from  sin.'  lUit  it  does  not  ;  for  the  saint  must 
ever  be  a  sinner  as  touching  the  past,  and  if  not 
dealt  with  as  such  it  is  oniy  through  merciful  non- 
imputation  ;  moreover,  he  may  sin  again. 

And  if  any  man  sin.  The  'if  does  not 
suppose  it  necessary,  but  it  clearly  implies  that 
'one* — meaning  'one  of  us,*  though  here  only 
used  in  the  Epistle— may  commit  sm.  Yet  this 
will  be,  in  the  high  teacliing  of  the  apostle,  a 
peculiar  case,  and  demands  a  new  application  of 
the  atonement  to  meet  it.  We  have  an  advocate 
with  the  Father,  JeeuB  Christ  the  righteous. 
'  We  have,'  as  the  common  possession  of  believers 
— not  of  the  Church ;  but  of  every  one,  for  his 
defence  against  sin  and  recovery  from  it  —  as 
certainly  ours  now  as  our  sin  can  be.  Advocate  or 
Paraclete  is  the  same  word  as  the  Comforter  of  the 
Gospel.  That  'other'  Comforter,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Church  and  in  the 
hearts  of  believers  as  a  Helper  and  Teacher, 
'making  intercession  within  us;'  this  Advocate 
is  towards  the  Father,  with  allusion  to  the  previous 
words,  'to  forgive  us  our  sins.'  He  is  in  a 
juridical  sense  the  pleader  or  intercessor  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  who  must  be  'holy, 
separate  from  sinners,*  'the  Righteous.'  The 
apostle  does  not  say  'the  Holy  One,*  because  the 
very  term  Advocate  makes  the  heavenly  temple  as 
it  were  a  judicial  court,  and  in  that  court  satisfac- 
tion and  righteousness  reign.  As  *  cleansing  from 
unrighteousness'  combines  the  two  ideas,  so  do 
Advocate  and  Propitiation.  The  third  leading 
idea  of  the  Gospel,  our  sonship,  is  involved  in 
'with  the  Father.* 

And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  onr  sins.  Mark 
the  '  and '  which  here  once  more  introduces  a  new 
thought  intended  to  obviate  perversion.  Though 
Christ  is  not  said  to  be  a  *  righteous  Advocate,* 
yet  His  advocacy  must  represent  a  righteous  cause. 
He  pleads  His  own  atonement ;  that  is  Himself, 
for  He  *is'  in  His  Divine-human  Person  the 
propitiation  :  the  advocacy  is  distinct  from  the 
atonement,  is  based  upon  it,  and  appeals  to  it. 


The  word  propitiation  occurs  only  here  and  in  chap. 
iv.  throughout  the  New  Testament  :  it  is  really 
the  counterpart  of  the  '  blood  of  Jesus  His  Son 
in  chap.  i.  6,  the  administration  of  the  atonement 
coming  between  them  in  chap.  i.  9.  Christ  is  in 
the  New  Testament  '  set  forth  as  a  propitiation  in 
His  blood'  (Rom.  iii.  25):  a  sacrincial  offering 
that,  as  on  the  day  of  atonement  to  which  11 
refers,  averted  the  wrath  of  God  from  the  jjeople. 
He  also  as  High  Priest  made  atonement  or  'pro- 
pitiation for  the  sins  of  the  people*  (Heb.  ii.  17), 
which  is  here,  as  in  the  Septuagint,  '  propitiated 
in  the  matter  of  sins*  the  God  of  holiness. 
Uniting  these.  He  is  in  the  present  passage  Him- 
self the  abstract  'propitiation'  in  His  own  glorified 
Person.  His  prayer  for  us,  issuing  from  the  very 
treasure-house  of  atoning  virtue,  must  l>e  accept- 
able ;  and,  uttered  to  the  Father  who  'sent  Him' 
as  the  propitiation  (chap.  iv.  14),  is  one  that  He 
'  heareth  always '  (John  xi.  42). 

It  is  then  added  :  and  not  for  ours  only,  but 
also  for  the  whole  world.  And  why?  First, 
because  the  apostle  would  utter  his  generous 
testimony,  on  this  his  first  mention  of  the  world, 
to  the  absolute  universality  of  the  design  of  the 
mission  of  the  '  Lamb  of  God  who  takelh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world  :'  his  last  mention  of  it,  the 
second  time  he  says  '  the  whole  world,'  will  be  of  a 
severer  character  (chap,  v,  19).  Secondly,  he  thus 
intimates  that  the  proper  propitiation,  as  such, 
was  the  reconciliation  of  the  Divine  holiness  and 
love  in  respect  to  all  sins  at  once  and  in  their  unity, 
while  the  advocacy  based  upon  it  refers  to  special 
sins :  on  the  one  hand,  no  other  atonement  is 
necessary ;  on  the  other,  that  must  avail  if  peni- 
tence secures  the  advocacy  of  Him  who  offered  it 
once  for  all.  Lastly,  as  we  doubt  not,  the  apostle 
thus  ends  a  discussion,  the  fundamental  object  of 
which  was  to  set  forth  universally  and  in  general 
the  way  in  which  the  Gospel  offers  to  all  mankind 
fellowship  with  the  light  of  God's  holiness. 

Fellowship  in  the  knowledge  of  God:  obedience^ 
love,  and  union^  3-6. 

The  best  account  that  can  be  given  of  this 
section-  more  aphoristic  than  anv  other — is  that  it 
lays  down  certain  principles,  and  introduces  certain 
terms,  which  become  the  keynotes  of  the  remainder: 
each  begins  here,  and  returns  again  and  again, 
while  few  are  afterwards  added. 

Ver.  3.  The  wonl  fellowship  now  vanishes  from 
the  Epistle.  The  first  substitute  is  knowledge  ; 
a  term  that  is  not  without  allusion  to  the  Gnostic 
watchword,  but  soon  passes  beyond  the  transitory 
reference.  1 1  is  the  gnosis  of  the  anti-christian  sect, 
which  St.  Paul,  not  renouncing  the  term,  exalted 
into  epignosis:  St.  John  retrieves  it,  and  stamps  it 
with  the  same  dignity  that  he  impresses  on  the 
word  love. 

And  hereby  know  we  that  we  know  him,  if 
we  keep  his  commandments.  The  knowing  is 
a  word  which  may  be  said  to  be  in  this  Epistle 
sanctified  entirely  to  God  and  the  experience  of 
Divine  things  :  the  knowing  Him  and  the  know- 
ing that  we  know  Him,  or,  in  St.  Paul's  language, 
'  knowing  the  proof  *  of  Him.  We  cannot  better 
explain  the  word  to  ourselves  than  by  closely  con- 
necting  it  with  the  fellowship  that  precedes.  All 
knowledge  is  the  communion  of  the  mind  with  'is 
object :  the  object  as  it  were  and  the  knowing 
subject  have  in  common  the  secret  nature  of  the 
object.     To  *  know  Christ  *   is  to  enter  into  tbe 
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'  fellowship  of  His  suffering  and  resurrection.'  To 
know  God  is  to  have  that  which  may  be  known  of 
God  made  common  to  Him  and  to  our  minds :  His 
holy  nature.  His  truth,  His  love.  Obviously  this 
knowledge  of  God  is  its  own  evidence  to  ourselves; 
the  very  word  says  that.  Yet  the  apostle  adds,  in 
a  phrase  quite  unique  in  Scripture,  'we  know 
that  we  know  Him  :'  we  know  our  own  know- 
ledge ;  that  is,  the  secret  of  our  true  knowledge, 
its  effect,  is  common  to  our  experiencing  and  our 
reflecting  mind,  to  our  consciousness  as  the  union 
of  the  two.  That  secret  as  deliverance  from  sin 
has  already  been  dwelt  on :  now  the  ]x>sitive  side 
is  brought  in  ;  we  are  privy  to  our  obedience  as 
flowing  from  the  nature  of  God  in  us,  '  if  we  keep 
His  commandments.'  These  were  given  us  by 
Christ;  Christ  is  .God  an<l  the  'Him'  of  this 
passage  in  the  unity  of  the  Father. 

Ver.  4.  Hence  ne  that  saith,  I  know  him — 
the  *we'  has  become  *he,'  according  to  St. 
John's  habit  of  changing  the  phrase  and  making 
its  force  more  keen  and  direct,— and  keepeth  not 
big  commandmentSy  is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is 
not  in  him.  We  are  sent  back  to  chap.  i.  8,  10 ; 
as  he  lied  who  said  that  he  had  no  sin,  and  the 
truth  of  God  was  not  in  him,  so  he  lies,  and  is 
without  the  indwelling  truth,  who,  professing  to 
know  God  in  His  Son,  obeys  Him  not. 

Ver.  5.  Bat  whoeo  keepeth  his  word :  this 
phrase  is  our  Lord^s,  both  in  St.  John's  Gospel  and 
in  the  Apocalypse.  Examination  will  show  that 
the  'keeping'  is  more  interior  than  the 'doing,* 
including  that  sacred  reverence  for  the  principle 
of  obedience  which  is  its  permanent  or  abiding 
safeguard  in  the  soul :  '  because  thou  hast  kept 
My  word,  I  will  keep  thee '  (Rev.  iii.  8,  10). 
But  St.  John  never  speaks  of  the  law :  it  is  the 
*  word '  as  the  central  expression  of  the  mind  of 
God  which  as  precept  is  'the  commandment,' 
and  branches  out  into  'the  commandments.' 
Observe  that  the  'if  has  now  vanished,  while 
the  individual  *  whoso '  remains,  and  it  follows,  in 
him  verily  hath  the  love  of  God  been  perfected. 
'If  ye  continue  in  My  word' — interchangeable 
with  '  My  word  continuing  in  you,* — '  then  are  ye 
verily  My  disciples'  (John  viii.  31):  the  same 
emphasis  on  the  'truly'  responding  to  'the 
truth  is  not  in  him.'  But  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that  this  '  verily ' — here  alone  made  his  own  by 
St.  John — expresses  the  solemn  joy  with  which  the 
writer  approaches  a  new  word  and  a  new  thought 
that  will  ihrob  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
Epistle. 

Postponing  the  study  of  '  love '  until  we  hear 
that  'love  is  of  God,'  we  must  mark  the  'per- 
fected love. '  Five  times  the  thought  occurs ; 
and,  while  always  the  fellowship  of  love  with 
God  is  the  undertone,  there  is  a  distinction. 
Twice  it  is  of  God's  love  in  or  to  us ;  once,  in  the 
middle,  it  is  obviously  the  love  common  to  God 
and  us ;  and  in  the  rest  it  is  no  less  obviously  love 
perfected  in  ourselves.  What  it  is  here  let  three 
considerations  show.  First,  the  Divine  love  in  the 
mission  and  atoning  work  of  the  Son  has  been 
exhibited  as  effecting  the  forgiveness  and  sancti- 
fication  of  the  soul ;  but  that  does  not  constitute 
the  full  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ :  His  love  in 
us  attains  its  perfect  operation  only  when  it  be- 
comes the  full  power  of  a  simple  and  pure 
obedience  to  His  word  ;  that  is  its  finished  work 
in  us.  We  know  God  when  we  know  His  love ; 
and  the  knowledge  or  fellowship  of  His  love  is 
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the  possession  of  its  perfect  influence  within  us  as 
the  active  power  of  holiness  in  one  that  has 
been  passively  delivered  by  it  from  sin.  Hence, 
seconcily,  it  is  added,  by  thia  we  know  that  we 
are  in  him :  not  by  spiritual  enjoyments ;  not  by 
ecstatic  absorption  into  the  Divine  abyss,  such  as 
later  and  degenerate  mysticism  delighted  to  de- 
scribe ;  but  by  the  power  to  do  His  holy  will  in 
absolute  self-surrender  and  consecration,  do  we 
know  that  we  have  union  with  God.  It  may  be 
objected  that  on  this  view  it  should  read  'that 
He  is  in  us : '  now  precisely  this  we  do  read 
when  next  the  perfect  operation  of  the  Divine  love 
is  referred  to  :  *  God  abideth  in  us,  and  His  love 
is  perfected  in  us'  (chap.  iv.  12).  It  is  notour 
consummate  love  to  God  that  assures  us  of  our 
union  with  Him,  but  the  blessed  experience  of 
His  perfected  love  in  us.  Thirdly,  this  is  con- 
firmed by  what  follows  :  He  that  Baith  he  abideth 
in  him,  ought  himself  also  to  walk  even  as  he 
walked,  'inhere  is  no  stress  on  the  '  saith,'  as  if 
the  meaning  were  that  the  profession  ought  to  be 
confirmed  by  practice.  True  as  that  is,  the  truth 
is  deeper  here.  The  profession  before  was,  '  I 
know  God ; '  now  the  phrase  changes,  *  that  he 
abideth  in  Him.'  The  stress  is  on  the  'abid- 
ing,' which  now  enters  the  Epistle  for  the  first 
time  to  go  no  more  out ;  and  as  this  continuous 
fellowship  with  Christ  is  no  other  than  the  life  of 
the  Vine  producing  fruit  in  the  branches,  he  who 
has  it  is  bound  to  exhibit  in  himself  the  holiness 
of  Christ,  and  walk  as  He  walked.  The  know- 
ledge, the  life,  the  love  of  Christ  is  perfected  in 
this,  that  we  live  as  He  lived.  In  fact,  there 
are  two  obligations :  being  abidingly  in  Christ 
absolutely  involves  a  Divine  necessity  of  righteous 
obedience;  and  the  profession  of  it  bintls  the 
professor  to  do  his  own  part  to  imitate  Him. 
*  If  I  then — ye  also  ought.  1  or  I  have  given  you  an 
example,  that  ye  also  should  do  as  I  have  done ' 
(John  xiii.  14,  15).  This  suggests  the  Master's 
self-sacrificing  love  as  the  specific  characteristic 
of  His  pattern,  and  leads  to  the  next  section. 
But,  before  passing  on,  we  should  observe  the 
wealth  of  new  terms  and  thoughts  which  crowd 
into  the  present  verse :  knowledge,  indwelling, 
abiding ;  all  these  being  ])erfected  love ;  and  all 
issuing  in  our  being  'even  as  He.'  Each  one 
of  these  recurs  again  and  again. 

The  new  commandment,  which  is  also  old: 
that  of  brotherly  lovey  7-1 1. 

Ver.  7.  Beloved — introducing  a  new  view  of 
the  subject  by  a  term  appropriate, — no  new  com- 
mandment write  I  unto  yon,  but  an  old  com- 
mandment which  ye  had  from  the  beginning. 
The  apostle  had  spoken  of  '  commandments'  and 
of  the  one  '  word,'  but  he  had  not  as  yet  said  '  com- 
mandment.' Now,  our  Lord  had  associated  the 
latter  with  brotherly  love  as  a  'new  command- 
ment '  (John  xiii.  34) :  hence  he  distinguishes 
between  his  Master's  '  giving '  and  his  own  '  writ- 
ing.' 'What  I  now  write  is  not  new,  as  He 
gave  it :  for  the  old  commandment  is  the  word 
which  ye  heard  in  the  ever  memorable  saying 
that  lived  in  the  Church  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  revelation.' 

Ver.  8.  Again,  resuming  and  as  it  were  correct- 
ing, there  is  a  sense  in  which  a  new  command* 
ment  I  write  nnto  you,  which  thing  is  trae  in 
him  and  in  yon :  '  my  saying  that  it  is  new  is  a 
true  thing  both  as  it  respects  Him  who  "gave"  it 
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and  you  who  read  what  I  "write.***  It  was  new 
with  reference  to  the  old  law,  which  the  Saviour 
fulfilled  and  consummated  and  re-enacted  in  the 
supreme  self-sacrifice  rehearsed  or  anticipated  in 
the  feet-washing  at  the  time  when  He  gave  it ;  the 
law  of  love  was  perfected  and  proclaimed  anew, 
and  with  an  illustration  never  given  to  it  before. 
It  is  new  in  us,  who  fulfil  it  with  a  new  spirit,  after 
a  new  example,  and  with  new  motives,  as  in  short 
a  commandment  which  is  the  fulfilment  and  the 
fulfiller  of  all  law  or  word  of  God.  Becanae  the 
darkneos  is  pawing  away,  and  the  True  light 
now  ahineth.  When  St.  John  said  *  true  in  Him,* 
he  referred  to  Christ,  whose  'walk*  had  l>een 
spoken  of,  as  also  to  the  Speaker  of  the  new  com- 
mandment unnamed.  He  ;till  defines  Him  with- 
out name  as  the  *  True  Light : '  light  as  opposed 
to  the  darkness  of  sin,  and  true,  as  the  reality  of 
which  all  former  revelation  was  the  shadow  and 
precursor.  But  the  Person  of  Christ  is  now  lost 
m  His  manifestation  :  the  perfect  revelation  of 
law  and  of  love  in  their  unity  is  fully  come ;  the 
darkness  of  self  and  sin  is  only  in  act  of  passing. 

Ver.  9.  It  would  require  a  long  sentence  to 
supply  the  unexpanded  thought  here.  In  nothing 
is  the  newness  of  the  evangelical  teaching  more 
evidently  seen  than  in  the  diametrical  opposition  it 
establishes  between  loving  and  hating.  There  is 
no  middle  sphere  :  in  the  Gospel,  love  is  taught  in 
its  purity  and  perfection  as  the  light  of  life  in  the 
soul,  which  leaves  no  part  dark,  no  secret  occasion 
of  sin  being  undiscovered  and  unremoved  ;  and 
hate  is  taught  as  the  synonym  of  not  loving,  being 
the  secret  ^'erm  of  all  selfishness.  Hence  ne  that 
Baith  he  is  in  the  light,  and  hateth  his  brother, 
is  in  the  darkness  until  now,  notwithstanding 
the  light  shining  around,  and  notwithstanding  his 
profession,  and  notwithstanding  his  possible  dwell- 
mg  among  Christians  whom  he  calls  brethren. 

Vers.  10,  II.  Here  there  is  no  *  but : '  we 
have  a  pair  of  counterparts  strictly  united.  He 
that  loveth  his  brother— his  brother  being  every 
living  man,  in  this  passage  as  in  some  others — 
abideth  in  the  light  It  is  presupposed  that  he 
is  in  it;  but  for  the  sake  of  what  follows  the 
abiding  is  emphasized  ;  as  indeed  the  '  abiding  * 
always  follows  hard  on  the  '  is :  *  and  there  is 
none  occasion  of  stumbling  in  him.  Stumbling- 
block  or  offence  is  sometimes  what  makes  others 
to  fall  either  intentionally  or  innocently  or  in- 
advertently. But  here  it  is  that  secret  selfishness 
which  takes  manifold  forms,  almost  all  the  forms 
of  sin  :  the  light  from  Christ  entering  through  the 
spiritual  eye  makes  the  whole  spiritual  body  full 
of  light,  and  nothing  remains  undiscovered  or  un- 
removed that  could  cause  the  fulfiller  of  this  law 
to  fall.  It  is  the  high  ideal  of  the  *new  com- 
mandment;' but  one  that  is  here  said  to  be 
realized  in  him  in  whom  'the  love  of  God  is 
perfected '  or  has  its  full  effect.  But — now  comes 
m  the  awful  antithesis,  containing  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  loveless  spirit — he  uiat  hateth  his 
brother — who  does  not  love  his  neighbour  as 
himself— is  in  the  darkness,  and  abideth  in  or 
valketh  in  the  darkness— it  is  his  sphere,  and  he 
both  receives  and  diffuses  it — and  knoweth  not 
whither  he  goeth :  'whither,*  because  he  is  in 
the  darkness,  and  it  hath  not  yet  been  revealed 
what  the  end  of  that  will  be,  *  how  great  is  that 
darkness!'  'he  goeth,'  because  the  darkness 
'hath  blinded,'  as  it  were  once  for  all,  his  eyes 
to  the  path  on  which  he  is. 


Testinumyto  the  reality  of  their  religion;  addressed 
to  the  church  gemrcUiy^  and  specially  undtr 
two  aspects. 

Vers.  12,  13.  I  write  unto  you,  little  children, 
because  your  sins  are  foijgiven  you  for  his 
name*8  sake.  The  apostle,  in  the  act  of  writing 
the  Epistle,  now  ceases  to  distinguish  between 
true  and  false  Christians ;  he  affectionately  uses 
the  same  appellation  which  he  had  used  in  the 
first  verse  when  pointing  his  readers  to  the  inter- 
cession and  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ;  and, 
taking  up  again  that  truth,  says  that  he  wrote  to 
them  with  the  confidence  that  for  the  sake  of  His 
name,  on  the  ground  of  His  finished  work  on 
earth  and  presentation  of  His  Person  in  heaven, 
they  had  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins.  *  For 
My  name's  sake  *  in  the  Old  Testament  becomes 
now  'for  His  name's  sake;*  but  it  occurs  only 
here,  and  is  parallel  with  St.  Paul's  'God  for 
Christ's  sake,'  or  'in  Christ  hath  forgiven  you.' 
This  confidence  is  expressed  here  first  simply  as 
the  utterance  of  joyful  congratulation. 

Continuing  the  same  strain,  St.  John,  to  whom 
all  were  '  little  children,'  regards  them  as  divided 
among  themselves  into  two  classes :  the  more 
mature,  whom  he  congratulates  on  that  spiritual 
knowledge  of  which  he  had  spoken  in  ver.  3  : 
I  write  unto  you,  fathers,  because  ye  know  him 
that  was  from  the  beginning :  '  that  which  was ' 
in  chap.  i.  i  becomes  here  '  Him  that  was ; ' 
that  is,  the  same  Jesus  through  whose  name  they 
were  all  forgiven  was,  in  His  Divine  Person  as  the 
ultimate  secret  of  the  virtue  of  His  atonement,  fully 
revealed  to  them  in  the  faith  which  they  had  re- 
ceived and  studied  and  continued  to  know. 
This  was  true  concerning  all ;  but  it  was  the 
special  characteristic  of  the  more  advanced.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  next  clause.  I  write 
unto  yoo,  young  men,  because  ye  have  overcome 
the  evil  one.  The  head  of  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness, alluded  to  in  ver.  8,  in  whom  'the  whole 
world  lieth  *  (chap.  v.  19),  elsewhere  '  the  Prince 
of  this  world'  (John  xii.  31),  had  been  overcome 
by  all  the  '  little  children  ; '  but  the  struggle  in  the 
case  of  the  fathers  had  issued  in  the  calm  certi- 
tude of  'the  full  assurance  of  understanding' 
(Col.  ii.  2),  while  in  the  young  men  it  was  a  con- 
fident but  recent  victory.  Let  it  be  observed,  be- 
fore proceeding,  that  hitherto  the  church  had  been 
addressed  as  children  by  regeneration;  in  what 
follows  they  are  rather  children  by  adoption. 
Hitherto  the  Divine  Son  has  been  preeminent : 
His  name,  His  eternal  personality.  His  opposition 
to  the  wicked  one.  Communion  with  Him  has 
been  chiefly  in  the  apostle's  thoughts. 

Vers.  13,  14.  Here  the  apostle  takes  up  again 
the  strain  which  had  been  suspended,  if  not 
actually,  yet  in  thought.  The  word  *  I  write ' 
is  changed  for  *  I  wrote :  *  first,  because  the 
three  great  principles  dwelt  on — redemption  from 
sin  and  from  the  world's  ruler  by  knowledge  of 
God — ^are  absolutely  fundamental,  and  must  be 
repeated  emphatically ;  secondly,  because  the 
writer  sees  fit  to  regard  his  Epistle  as  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  readers,  and  '  I  wrote  what  I  am 
now  writing'  becomes  simple  enough;  thirdly, 
because  he  is  about  to  commence  two  solemn  ex- 
hortations for  which  he  would  doublv  prepare  them. 

I  have  written  unto  you,  children  or  sons  of 
God,  because  ye  know  the  Father.  'Sons,* 
the  new  designation,  corresponds  here  with  '  th« 
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Father.'  The  Father  becomes  now  pre-eminent, 
and  fellowship  with  Him  through  the  Son.  For- 
giveness is  connected  with  regeneration  in  the 
Son ;  as  it  respects  the  Father,  it  is  the  knowing 
His  fatherly  name,  and  we  'are  called  the 
children  of  God  : '  in  the  order  of  thought  this  is 
preceded  bv  the  knowledge  of  the  *name*  of 
the  Son.  1  write  to  you,  fathers,  becanae  ye 
know  him  that  la  from  the  begixming.  This 
exact  repetition  is  very  impressive.  To  the 
mature  the  apostle  has  nolhmg  to  add,  for  to 
know  Christ  is  to  have  all  knowledge ;  through  it 
the  Father  is  known,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
enemy  is  overcome,  on  the  other.  I  write  to 
yon,  yoiing  men,  becaiue  ye  are  strong,  and 
the  word  of  Ood  abideth  in  you,  and  ye  have 
overcome  the  evil  one.  Re-writing  what  went 
before,  the  apostle  reminds  the  young  men  both 
of  their  strength  and  of  the  source  of  it.  They 
were  strong  or  *  valiant  in  fight  *  (Heb.  xi.  34), 
having  *  waxed  *  or  become  such  through  con- 
stant victory ;  not,  however,  in  their  own  power, 
but  through  *  Him  that  strengthened'  them, 
who  Himself  through  His  word  was  the  in- 
dwelling and  abiding  source  of  their  conquest. 
'  Greater  is  He  that  is  in  you  than  he  that  is  in 
the  world '  (chap.  iv.  4):  hence  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  whether  the  personal  Lc^s  is  here  meant 
or  His  living  word,  *  the  sword  of  the  Spirit :  * 
certainly  not   one    without    the    other,    though 


consequently  swayed  by  self,  which  is  separation 
from  God.  It  is  not  therefore  the  whole  economy 
of  things ;  which  man  cannot  love,  though  he 
may  make  it  his  god.  It  is  not  for  the  same 
reason  the  earth  as  the  abode  of  man.  It  is  not 
the  aggregate  of  mankind,  whom  we  must  love 
as  *God  loved  ihe  world.'  But  it  is  the  whole 
sum  of  evil  which  makes  up  the  principle  of  op- 
position to  the  holiness  of  God,  the  'world 
which  lielh  in  the  wicked  one.*  In  distinction 
from  this  universal  sphere  of  sin,  which  has  the 
whole  heart  of  the  unconverted,  '  the  things  that 
are  in  the  world  *  define  the  particular  directions 
which  alienaiiiin  from  God  may  take,  and  the 
special  objects  which  self  may  convert  into  objects 
of  love. 

Ver.  16.  For  all  that  is  in  the  world,  the  lust 
of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
vainglory  of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is 
of  the  world.  Now,  the  apostle  defines  the 
nature  of  the  world,  more  particularly  in  its  utter 
contrariety  to  the  nature  of  God.  The  world  is  a 
sphere  of  life  ;  it  has  a  unity,  and  '  the  whole  that 
is  in  it,'  as  it  is  occupied  by  man,  may  be  distri- 
buted into  a  trinity.  First,  'the  lust  of  the 
flesh : '  in  its  more  limited  sense,  the  living  to 
gratify  the  desires  of  the  fleshly  nature;  in  its 
deeper  meaning,  the  gratification  of  the  fallen 
nature  generally  in  opposition  to  the  Spirit,  for 
St  John,  like  St.   Paul,  defines  'that  which  is 


the  former  use  of  the  phrase  suggests   that  the  bom  of  the  flesh'  as  *  flesh.'    Then  *the  lust  of 

living  Gospel  is  signified  here.     Note  with  what  the    eyes  ; '    all  the  manifold    desires    that  are 

emphasis  the  last  clause  is  repeated.      He  who  awakened  by  the  eye  as  their  instrument,  or  that 

has  entered  into  fellowship  with  the  Son  has  an  connect  the  flesh  with  the  outer  world.     ITiis  also 

abiding  victory  over  the  enemy,  and  this  conscious  has  its   profounder  meaning  -    **■'  -^ 


experience  of  triumph  over  him,  not  only  in  par- 
ticular assaults  but  over  him,  the  conqueror  has 
only  to  maintain  by  'keeping  himselt'  so  that 
I  he  enemy  may  approach,  but  touch  him  not 
(chap.  V.  18).  This  is  not  a  promise  only,  nor 
an  exhortation,  but  the  present  reality  of  the 
healthy  Christian  life. 

TAd  love  of  the  world:  renounced  in  the  Fellowship 
of  the  Father,  This  exhortation  is  addressed 
to  allf  the  torn  of  contrast  being  now  again 
resumed. 

Ver.  15.  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the 
things  that  are  in  the  world.  If  any  man  lore 
the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him. 
Fellowship  with  God,  and  M-alking  in  darkness, 
were  diametrical  opposites  in  chap.  i.  ;  the  same 
is  now  said  of  the  love  of  God  and  fellowship 
with  the  world.  Here  is  an  exhortation,  and 
the  reason  for  it.  The  emphasis  is  in  this  verse 
on  the  *  love,'  which  only  in  this  passage  is  used 
both  of  God  and  the  world :  elsewhere  we  have 
•  friendship  with  the  world '  (J as.  iv.  4),  *  mind- 
ing earthly  things*  (Phil.  iii.  19) ;  but  the  strong 
word  love,  the  giving  up  of  the  whole  being, 
mind,  and  heart,  and  will,  we  have  only  here. 
That  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  by  the  evan- 
gelical law,  must  be  reserved  for  God  alone ;  two 
contradictory  perfect  loves  cannot  be  in  the  same 
soul ;  therefore,  he  who  thus  loves  the  world 
cannot  have  the  love  of  the  Father.  This  reason 
assigned  explains  the  exhortation.  The  *  world  * 
is  interpreted  by  it,  just  as  mammon  is  inter- 
preted by  the  impossibility  of  double  service: 
•ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.'  The 
world  is  the  sphere  of  the  unregenerate  life, 
governed  by  another  god,  fallen  from  God,  and 


the  desire  of  the 
world's  eye  rests  upon  the  sum  of  things 
phenomenal,  or  the  '  things  that  are  seen ; ' 
and  its  sin  is  the  universal  sin  of  dependence 
on  the  creature,  and  not  beholding,  rejoicing  in, 
and  being  satisfied  with  the  Creator  and  invisible 
realities.  Thirdly,  *  the  vainglory  of  life :  * 
life  being  here  the  way  or  means  of  physical 
existence,  and  not  the  life  which  is  the  glory  of 
this  Epistle ;  the  vainglory  is  the  pride  and 
pomp  that  exults  in  itself,  and  gives  not  the  glory 
to  God.  This  trinity  is  a  tri-unity,  making  up 
the  'whole'  that  is  in  the  world  of  mans 
estrangement  from  T)ivine  things.  And,  wiih 
reference  to  this  whole,  the  apostle  says,  twice 
repeating  Ms,'  that  it  springs  not  from  God. 
It  is  not  of  that  new  life  which  is  '  from  God ; ' 
but  is  its  perfect  opposite.  It  cannot  love  God, 
because  it  is  not  of  His  nature ;  it  cannot  go  to 
God,  because  it  came  not  from  Him.  Whence 
then  came  it  originally  and  comes  it  now  ?  The 
apostle  does  not  say  from  sin,  nor  from  Satan. 
He  is  thinking  and  about  to  speak  of  its  empti- 
ness and  transitoriness  :  he  could  not  therefore 
say  that  'it  cometh  of  evil,'  or  of  sin,  or  of 
Satan;  for  these  do  not  pnss  away.  But  he 
limits  his  words,  'it  is  of  the  world,'  the  em- 
phasis being  on  thi.s,  that  '  it  is  not  of  the 
Father,'  the  Father  of  that  Son  in  whom  we 
have  eternal  love  and  eternal  life. 

Ver.  17.  And  the  world  passeth  away,  and 
the  lust  tiiereof ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will 
of  Ood  abideth  for  ever.  The  world  as  a  system 
of  desires  contrary  to  the  Divine  will,  governed 
by  its  one  'lust'  that  makes  it  what  it  is,  is 
even  now  in  the  act  of  passing.  Its  sinners  will 
remain,  and  the  consequences  of  its  sin ;  but  as 
a  complex  'world  of  iniquity,'  ordered  in  its 
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disorder,  it  will  pass  away,  it  is  even  now  pass- 
ing. Then  there  is  a  change  to  the  personal  in- 
dividual, who  knows  no  lust,  but  only  the  one 
will :  abjuring  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  he  doeth  that 
will  which  is  his  sanctification  ;  renouncing  the 
sight  of  his  eyes,  he  walks  before  Him  who  is 
invisible;  and  forsaking  all  glorying  in  self,  he 
gives  glor}-  to  God  supremely  and  alone.  He  shall, 
like  God,  and  with  God,  and  in  God,  abide  for  ever. 

The  antichtists  as  errors  of  the  darkness:  their 
mark  and  character^  with  the  protection 
against  them, 

Ver.  18.  Little  ohildren :  the  address  b  to 
all ;  and  with  reference  to  the  several  characteris- 
tics acknowledged  in  them,  their  knowledge  of  the 
Father  and  of  1^1  im  who  was  from  the  be|;inning, 
and  their  victory  over  the  evil  one.  While  the 
knowledge  and  the  victory  run  through  this  whole 
section,  it  is  more  immediately  linked  with  the 
preceding  *  passeth  away.' 

It  is  the  last  time.  This  is  St.  John's  final 
and  only  expression  for  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion as  answering  to  the  '  last  days '  of  Isa.  ii.  2, 
the  'end  of  the  days*  of  Deut.  iv.  30,  the 
'afterward*  of  all  the  prophets.  When  our 
Lord  introduced  the  *  fulness  of  time,'  another 
'afterward'  began:  in  His  own  teaching,  for 
He  spoke  of  *  this  world '  and  the  '  world  to 
come  (MatL  xii.  30) ;  and  in  that  of  His 
apostles.  Each  of  them  uses  his  own  phrases 
for  the  distinction :  St.  Paul  speaks  of  '  the 
present  time '  and  *  the  coming  glory '  (Rom. 
viii.  18),  and  St.  Peter  of  *  the  last  days '  or  *  the 
last  of  the  days,'  and  *to  be  revealed  in  the  last 
time*  (I  Pet.  i.  20,  5).  St.  John's  is  'the  last 
time '  here  at  the  beginning  of  the  section,  and  at 
the  end  of  it  *  His  appearing  *  (ver.  28),  which 
closes  the  *  time.*  The  passing  away  of  the  world, 
and  the  continuance  of  the  hour  or  time,  run 
on  coincidently  :  '  when  He  shall  be  manifested  ' 
will  end  both.  During  the  old  economy,  and  in 
the  rabbinical  interval  with  its  *  the  present  world* 
and  'the  coming  world,*  the  division  of  history 
was  the  advent  of  Messiah  ;  now  that  He  has 
come,  the  dividing  point  is  His  second  coming.  It 
is  important  to  remember  that  the  apostle  first 
speaks  solemnly  of  this  'last  time'  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  passing  world.  Its  relation 
to  antichrists  comes  in  afterwards,  and  gives  a 
new  colouring  to  the  thought. 

And  as  ye  heard  that  antichrist  cometh,  even 
now  have  arisen  many  antichrists;  whereby 
we  perceive  that  it  is  the  last  time.  Our  Lord 
had  predicted  not  one  'false  Christ,'  but 
'many,'  as  coming,  not  immediately  before  the 
end  of  the  world  only,  but  from  the  time  of  His 
departure  (Matt.  xxiv.  4,  24).  And  St.  John 
pays  homage  first  and  pre-eminently  to  his 
Master's  word,  referring,  however,  rather  to  His 
'false  prophets,*  and  calling  them  by  a  name 
used  only  by  himself  'antichrists,*  not  as  taking 
the  place  of  Christ,  but  as  opposing  Him.  He 
includes  also,  of  course,  the  many  predictions  of 
his  brethren,  to  the  effect  that  'false  teachers 
would  bring  in  damnable  heresies,  even  denying 
the  Lord  that  bought  them  *  (2  Pet.  ii.  i).  This 
is  the  pith  of  his  argument ;  we  discern  that  we 
are  in  the  last  revelation,  because  side  by  side  go 
on  the  development  of  truth  and  error  concerning 
the  one  Person  who  is  the  sum  of  revelation. 
But,  in  his  way  to  this  argument,  St.  John  in- 


troduces an  allusion  to  what  they  had  heard  from 
St.  Paul,  interpreting  Daniel,  concerning  one 
antichrist,  whom  he  mentions  onlv  to  show  that 
his  predecessors  are  already  in  the  world.  As 
he  is  not,  like  St.  Paul,  referring  to  the  signs  of 
the  'last  days'  in  the  'last  time,'  but  only  of 
the  last  time  generally,  he  does  not  ^well  on  the 
future  personal  antichrist.  He  does,  however, 
set  his  seal  to  St.  PauFs  teaching  that  a  '  man  of 
sin  will  be  revealed,*  exalting  himself  '  above  all 
that  is  called  God,*  that  is,  as  St.  John  interprets 
it,  '  above  all  that  is  called  Christ '  who  is  God, 
'  denying  the  Father  and  the  Son  *  in  a  form  of 
opposition  which  only  the  fulfilment  will  explain. 
Though  he  does  not  define  his  own  word  more 
fully,  and  its  explanation  must  be  sought  in  St. 
Paul's  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse,  he  here  gives 
a  new  name  to  St.  Paul's  '  man  of  sin,  the 
'antichrist '  or  opponent  of  Christ  pre-eminently, 
and  he  adds  that  'he  cometh,*  or,  in  solemn 
Biblical  language,  is  still  'the  coming  one,'  as 
opposed  to  the  antichrists  who  'have  become' 
such  or  arisen. 

Ver.  19.  This  verse  stands  alone,  as  containing 
a  preliminary  encouragement.  They  went  out 
fkom  ns,  but  they  were  not  of  os.  They 
literally  left  us,  for  thev  were  in  our  fellowship, 
and  received  in  the  Church  the  doctrines  they 
perverted  ;  but  they  had  not  the  life  of  our  doc- 
trine, and  were  not  of  us  in  the  sense  of  that 
fellowship  of  which  the  first  chapter  had  spoken. 
For  if  they  had  been  of  ns,  in  this  latter  sense, 
they  would  have  continued  with  us,  in  the 
former  sense.  But  —  the  apostle  is  hurrying 
from  them  and  hurries  them  away,  in  an  ellipticsd 
sentence,  'this  came  to  pass* — ^that  tbey might 
he  made  manifest  that  they  are  not  all  of  us. 
The  consequence  is  a  purpose :  tliey  have  gone 
according  to  the  fixed  purpose  of  God's  Spirit 
that  heresy  should  be  purged  out  of  the  Church. 
It  is  true  that  by  their  going  out  they  show  the 
possibility  of  some  being  *  with  us '  who  are  not 
'of  us.'  Hut  the  words,  which  are  not  so  in- 
volved in  the  original  as  many  think,  do  not  say 
this.  They  only  declare  that  such  heresy  cannot 
and  must  not  continue  in  the  Christian  fellowship, 
— continue,  that  is,  as  maintained  by  teachers  :  as 
members  of  the  fellowship  all  need  the  subsequent 
exhortation  to  '  abide  in  Him,*  and  the  wamii^ 
against  being  'ashamed  before  Him  at  His  coming.^ 
The  reason  of  the  necessary  rejection  of  heresy  is 
given  in  tlie  next  verse. 

Ver.  20.  And  ye  have  an  unction  from  the 
Holy  One,  and  ye  know  all  things.  There  is  no 
*  but '  here  :  the  verse  introduces  a  new  consola- 
tion ;  and  that  is  the  fact  of  the  impartation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  all  the  members  of  the  spiritual 
fellowship,  as  a  Spirit  of  consecration  generally, 
and  particularly  as  a  teaching  guide  into  all  truth. 
•Ye  have,*  as  the  result  of  having  'received' 
(ver.  27),  your  part  of  the  common  Pentecostal 
gift.  This  was  received  from  the  '  Holy  One  : ' 
that  is,  Christ,  who  is  '  the  life,'  or  '  the  Son '  as 
the  source  of  our  sonship,  '  the  Righteous  *  as  the 
source  of  our  righteousness,  and  '  the  Holy  One ' 
as  the  source  of  our  sanctification.  The  tenn 
'unction,*  or  chrisma,  like  that  of  'seed'  or 
sperma,  refers  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  name 
has  not  yet  been  mentioned.  It  goes  back  to  the 
Old  Testament,  which  St.  John  never  formally 

a  notes,   though    he    habitually  incorporates    it : 
Mre  the  '  anointing  oil  *  or  '  the  oil  of  anoint- 
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ing'  (Ex.  xxix.  7,  21)  is  the  symbol  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  first  as  setting  apart  for  God  whatever 
was  touched  by  it,  secondly  as  specifically  conse- 
crating the  priests  and  kings  and  prophets  of  the 
old  economy.  The  antitype  was  poured  out  on 
Christ  '  without  measure  *  that  it  might  flow  upon 
all  His  members,  consecrating  them  to  God,  and 
making  them  representatives  of  His  three  official 
relations.  In  its  first  meaning,  which  certainly 
is  included  here,  it  signifies  that  those  who 
refceive  the  chiism  belong  to  Christ  as  opposed 
to  all  antichrists :  this  indeed  suggesting  the 
word.  In  its  second  meaning  it  signifies  that 
the  members  of  Christ's  mystical  body  share  His 
unction  as  the  Prophet :  they  have  His  Spirit 
teaching  them  '  all  things,'  that  is,  *  all  the  truth  * 
as  *  tnith  is  in  Jesus. '  The  chrisma  becomes  as 
it  were  a  charisma  :  the  gift  of  spiritual  know- 
ledge in  all  that  pertains  to  the  doctrine  pre- 
sently made  prominent.  St.  John,  as  his  manner 
is,  lays  down  the  high  and  sacred  privilege  in  all 
its  perfect ness  :  the  qualifications  are  inserted  after- 
wards, and  indeed  are  suggested  in  every  sentence. 

Ver.  21.  The  prpmise  of  the  'Spirit  of  the 
truth'  is  evidently  in  St.  John's  thoughts,  and 
these  words  are  in  indirect  allusion  to  that  pro- 
mise as  fulfilled  in  the  community.  The  Saviour 
laid  stress  on  *  the  truth '  as  one  :  the  truth  cm- 
bodied  in  His  own  person.  That  central  truth 
all  who  receive  the  anointing  must  know,  and  the 
apostle,  with  the  same  feeling  that  dictated  the 
previous  words,  *  I  have  written  to  you,  children, 
because  ye  know  the  Father,'  acknowledges  their 
heavenly  instruction  even  while  he  is  instructing 
them  himself. 

I  write  not  onto  ]roa  becsnse  ye  know  not  the 
truth,  but  because  ye  know  it  His  purpose  here 
is  to  show  them  that  the  truth  is  not  only  a  revela- 
tion of  the  Ghrist,  but  a  revelation  of  antichrist 
also.  And  that  no  lie  is  of  the  truth :  he  takes 
it  for  granted  that  they  know  ;  that  is,  in  the 
form  of  taking  it  for  granted,  he  urgently  exhorts 
them  to  remember  that  there  can  be  no  peace 
between  the  truth  and  any  form  of  the  lie  what- 
ever. The  same  absolute  contrast  and  diametrical 
opposition  that  he  establishes  between  regenera- 
tion and  sin,  the  Father's  love  and  love  of  the 
world,  light  and  darkness,  he  establishes  between 
truth  and  error.  We  often  trace  theological  error 
to  a  per\'ersion  of  lesser  truth  ;  and  in  many 
lesser  matters  rightly.  But  *the  truth'  as  it  is 
explained  in  the  next  verse  cannot  shade  off  into 
less  true,  and  reach  the  false  that  way.  Hence 
the  abrupt  question  that  follows. 

Vers.  22,  23.  Who  is  the  liar,  but  he  that 
denieth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  ?  If  every  lie 
comes  from  another  source  than  the  truth,  what  is 
that  source?  Our  Saviour  said  of  «  ne  :  '  He  is  a 
liar,  and  the  father  of  it*  (John  viii.  44).  And 
this  was  preceded  by,  *  Ye  are  of  your  father  the 
devil,'  who  *  abode  not  in  truth.'  Hence  here 
we  have  first  the  great  error  viewed  in  respect  to 
its  author,  the  representative  of  the  central  lie : 
that  lie  being  the  denial  that  the  Jesus  of  the 
Gospels  was  or  is  identical  with  the  Christ.  To 
this  formula  might  be  reduced  most  of  the  heresies 
of  the  age ;  but  especially  that  of  the  Jews,  and 
that  of  Gnosticism  which  made  Christ  an  JEon 
who  joined  the  man  Jesus  for  a  season.  This  last 
was  in  the  apostle's  mind,  and  he  thought  of  the 
exceeding  plausibleness  of  many  arguments  adduced 
in  Its  favour;  hence  the  earnestness  with  which  he 


23 

changes  the  abstract  lie  into  the  concrete  liar,  and 
reminds  the  anointed  Christians  that  they  must 
remember  the  fatherhood  of  every  form  of  error 
on  this  subject.  Denying  the  Christ,— This  is  the 
antichrist:  he  deserves  that  name,  though  his 
error  in  this  respect  is  only  a  branch  of  the  great 
lie.  He  deserves  it  well,  for  he  is  really  a  member 
of  the  family  that  denieth  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  This  last  is  the  essence  of  antichrist :  the 
sum  of  all  passible  error,  denying  and  renouncing 
conjointly  the  Godhead  and  the  Revealer  of  the 
Godhead.  It  is  the  heaviest  charge  brought 
against  the  false  teachers  in  the  Epistle,  and 
therefore  the  apostle  solemnly  explains  and  sub- 
stantiates it. 

Whosoever  denieth  the  Son,  neither  hath  he 
the  Father:  he  that  confesseth  the  Son  hath 
the  Father  also.  'Vhe  liar  and  the  antichrist  is 
now  reduced  and  yet  extended  to  'whosoever.' 
The  denial  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  identified 
with  denying  the  Son  in  His  eternal  relation  to  the 
Father,  in  His  incarnation  which  made  liim  the 
Christ,  and  in  His  sole  supremacy  as  the  revealer 
of  the  Godhead.  He  *hath  not^  the  Father;  for 
*  no  man  knoweth  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and 
he  to  whom  the  Son  shall  reveal  Him'  (Matt. 
xi.  30).  He  that  'confesseth'  the  Son,  in  the 
creed  of  his  heart  and  lips  and  life,  'hath'  in 
loving  fellowship  '  the  Father  also '  as  well  as 
the  Son.  Such  being  the  great  issue  at  stake,  the 
anointing  from  the  Holy  One  cannot  fail  to  keep 
you  from  error,  at  least  on  this  vital  question. 

Vers.  24,  25.  As  for  you,  let  that  abide  in 
you  which  ye  heard  from  the  beginning.  If 
that  which  ye  heard  from  the  beginning  abide 
in  you,  ye  shall  also  abide  in  the  Son  and  in 
the  Father.  And  this  is  the  promise  that  he 
promised  us,  even  life  eternal.  The  false 
teachers  introduced  novelties  :  their  doctrine  was 
opposed  to  the  stedfast  message  or  promise  of  the 
Grospel ;  and  the  apostle  introduces  a  new  element 
here;  that  is,  the  apostolic  teaching  as  thestandaixl 
to  which  every  form  of  doctrine,  good  or  evil,  must 
be  brought.  The  unction  of  the  Holy  One  gives 
spiritual  discernment  to  ever^'  sanctified  believer, 
by  which  he  can  perceive  the  contradiction  of 
error.  But  the  security  is  deeper  even  than  that. 
The  apostolic  doctrine  is  an  indwelling  word  which 
is  the  condition  of  abiding  in  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  This  abiding  in  God  is  the  whole  substance 
of  the  truth  as  a  promise  :  *  this  is  the  promise 
which  He  promised ;'  and  this  promise  is 
•eternal  life.' 

Vers.  26,  27.  The  blessedness  of  'eternal  life' 
has  brought  this  sad  protest  against  error  to  an 
end.  But  the  writer's  heart  is  lull,  and  he  intro- 
duces a  final  exhortation  and  encouragement,  in 
the  same  tone  that  has  been  felt  throughout,  that 
of  confidence  in  his  readers. 

These  things  have  I  written  unto  you  con- 
cerning them  that  are  seeking  to  lead  you 
astray:  they,  rather  than  the  anointed  Christians, 
gave  occasion  for  all  he  had  said.  And  as  for 
you,  the  anointing  which  ye  have  received 
abidetil  in  you,  and  ye  need  not  that  any  one 
teach  you.  There  is  no  side-glance  here  at  the 
teachers  who  would  intrude ;  but  it  is  the  old 
truth  that  the  abiding  of  the  interior  Teacher  in  the 
heart  is  the  supreme  source  of  knowledge  :  how- 
ever important  the  instruction  of  ministers,  even 
of  that  which  the  apostle  is  himself  here  giving, 
may  be,  it  derives  all  its  value  from  the  inward 
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demonstration  of  the  Spirit.     His  unction  must  And  now,  my  little  ohildren,  abido  in  him : 

snnctify  reading  and  hearing  and  meditation,  and  that,  when  he  shall  be  manifeited,  we  may  have 

all  the  subordinate  means  of  learning.     There  is  boldneH,  and  not  be  ashamed  from  him  at  hJa 

danger,  of  course,  that  this  may  ^  perverted,  ooming.     This   ends   the  whole  section  which 

Hence  the  concluding  words  are  very  strong;  began    with    the    Mast    time.'      The    'coming' 

compressing  into  three  clauses,  not  united  with  of  the  Lord  is  His  coming  to  judgment ;  but  St. 

perfect  concinnity,  all  that  had  been  said.     Bnt,  John  here  uses,  and  here  only,  a  gracious  word 

as  his  anointing — His  Spirit  who  is  the  truth, —  that  signifies  His  presence,  though  marking  the 

teacheth  you  concerning  all  things — in  all  the  beginning  of   that  presence  by  the  word    that 

means  He  adopts,  this  letter  being  among  them, —  signifies   its    continuance,    'His    coming.'     No 

and  is  true,  and  is  no  lie— thus  again  does  the  reference  is  made  to  the  time  of  His  return,  or  to 

apostle  glory  against  the  false  teachers,— and  eren  the  possibility  of  their  living  on  earth  till  He 

as  it  taught  yon,  ye  abide  in  him — thus  he  rejoices  should  come.      We  are  exhorted  to  'abide  in 

over  his  people  safe  from  the  seducers.  Him ;'  and  whether  we  meet  Him  or  are  brought 

Ver.  29.  But  throughout  this  Epistle  the  human  with  Him,  the  confidence  will  be  the  same.     Its 

side  is  never  forgotten,  while  all  is  referred  finally  opposition  is  the  '  speechlessness '  of  the  marriage 

to  the  indwelling  of  the  Son.  guest,  '  ashamed  from  Him '  or  His  presence. 


Chapter  II.  29-III.  22. 

Fellowship  in  Regeneration. 

29   T  F  ye  know  that  *  he  is  righteous,  ye  know  *  that  every  one  that  «ch.  iii  7. 
JL     doeth  righteousness  *is  born"  of  him.     Chap.  III.  i.  Be-  ^Jjjjj'^; 
hold,  ^  what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  ^jo^'ji^'j^. 
that  we  should  be  called  ''the  sons'  of  '  God  !  *  /therefore  the  ^^*^,|\-^'^* 

2  world  knoweth  us  not,  because  it  knew  him  not.    Beloved,  '  now  ^J^;  jj^jl;  »3- 
are  we  the  sons  •  of  God  ;  *  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  *  what  we  'SriiLiis.^' 
shall  be:  but  we  know  that,  when  he  shall  appear,*  'we  shall  ^f^S.IJJjJ; 

3  be  like  him  ;  *for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.     And  every  man  ,K;in.vni.99; 
that  hath  this  hope  in  him '  '  purifieth  himself,  even  as  he  is  * jo^vii^^!" 

Kev.  xxiL  4. 
pure.  /aCor.  viLi. 

4  Whosoever  committeth  sin  transgresseth  also  the  law :  for 

5  *"sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law."     And  ye  know  that  *he '«R^»-[^»5; 
was  manifested  to  take  away  our'  sins ;  and  '  in  him  is  no  sin.  "Sj*-;  jj.*^' 

6  Whosoever   abideth  in  him   sinneth  not:    whosoever  sinneth    J«iii»". 

7  ^hath  not  seen  him,  neither  known  "  him.     Little  children,  ^let  J3  j^*,"'.'*' 
no  man  deceive  you:  he  that  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous,  ^Ma"*x«v.4: 

8  even  as  he  is  righteous.     *"  He  that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  ^veV"i^" 
devil ;  for  the  devil  sinneth  from  the  beginning.     For  this  pur-    m*''''^-38. 
pose  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested,  'that  he  might  destroy  *  hj^.  ij  m;^ 

9  the  works  of  the  devil.     Whosoever  is  born  "  of  God  '  doth  not    ^"•^'Ij^'g^,;  * 
commit  sin;  for  his  seed  remaineth '"  in  him:  and  he  cannot  'Jjiiij'J^:.^ 

10  sin,  because  he  is  born  "  of  God.     **  In  this  the  children  of  God  ^^•^;;  J;^'  '*• 
are  manifest,  and  ''the  children  of  the  devil :  whosoever  doelh  "Ver.a. 

*  perceive  •  begotten  •  children  *  insert  and  such  we  are 
»  It  is  not  yet  made  manifest            ®  if  he  shall  be  manifested 

'  And  every  one  that  hath  this  hope  set  on  him 

*  Every  one  that  committeth  sin  committeth  also  lawlessness ;  and  sin  b 
lawlessness. 

» omit  our         >®  knoweth  *^  begotten  "  abideth 
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not  righteousness  is  not  of  God,  ^  neither  he  that  loveth  not  his  wCL  It.  s. 
brother. 

11  For  this  is  'the  message  that  ye  heard  ^from  the  beginning,  '^Jili/aV 

12  that  'we  should  love  one  another.     Not  as  ""Cain,  wAo  was  o(  '^^\^^^' 
that  *  wicked  one,"  and  slew  his  brother.     And  wherefore  slew  2i4M.ldii.i^ 
he  him?  ^because  his  own  works  were  evil,  and  his  brother's  ^^  ««>~»- 

1 3  righteous.     "^  Marvel  not,  my  **  brethren,  '  if  the  world  hate  you.  f  j^;  '^J;^ 

14  -^We  know  '^that  we  have  passed  ffbm  death  unto  life  because -^5^1^^%^ 
we  love  the  brethren.     He  that  loveth  not  Ais  brother  *'  abideth 

15  in  death.  *  Whosoever  hateth  his  brother  is  a  '  murderer:  and  AMat.v.ai, 
ye  know  that  *  no  murderer  hath  eternal  life  abiding  in  him.  il^^'y^^ 

16  Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  0/ God,^*  'because  he  laid  down  /jo;xv.  13. 
his  life  for  us :  and  ^  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  '"f  Th«;i[7i 

17  brethren.  But*  whoso  hath  this  world's  good,  and  seeth  his  "^J;'**  ""*■ '^' 
brother  have  need,*'  and  "  shutteth  up  his  ho\we\s  of  compassion  "  ''^^'*  *^'  '■ 

18  from  him,  -^how  dwelleth  *•  the  love  of  God  in  him  }     My  little  /Ch.  w. «. 
children,  ^let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in*'  tongue;  ''but  in  /E«icxxxiii. 
deed,  and  in  "*  truth.  r  a  jo.  x ; 

3  Jo.  X. 

19  And  hereby  we  know"  that  we  are  of  the  truth,  and  shall 

20  assure  our  hearts  before  him.     For  if  our  heart"  condemn  us," 

21  God  is  greater  than  our  heart,  and  knoweth  all  things.     Beloved, 

*  if  our  heart  condemn  us  not,  t/ien  *  have  we  confidence"  toward  J ]^^^ "^'^y 

22  God.  And  "whatsoever  we  ask,  we  receive  of  him,  because  ^  we  ttctViir 
keep  his  commandments,  and  ^  do  those  things  that  are  pleasing  „ch!Vi ' 
in  his  sight  «jo.viii.39. 

**  the  evil  one  **  omit  my  **  omit  his  brother 

"  hereby  know  we  love  *'  behold eth  his  brother  in  need 

^*  his  heart  or  compassion     *®  abideth      '®  with  the  '^  omit  in 

*^  Hereby  shall  we  know        **  before  him,  whereinsoever  our  heart 
**  insert  because  ^*  boldness 

Contents.  The  apostle  now  introduces  a  new  Christ  for  us.  The  apostle  winds  up  the  subject 
ordcrofthought,govemcdby  the  idcaof  regenera-  (to  vcr.  22)  by  showing  the  practical  issue  of 
tion  as  the  gift  of  life  in  Christ  to  individual  man.  obedience  to  this  commandment  in  the  confidence 
He  first  (down  to  chap.  iii.  3)  dilates  on  its  glory  which  it  inspires  towards  God  as  the  Judge  of  our 
as  a  birth  of  God  ;  as  the  design  of  His  love  ;  as  hearts  and  the  Hearer  of  our  prayer, 
including  both  the  privileges  and  the  reality  of  ^.  ,  j  »•  -^  /■  ^.  j  j  ^m- 
sonship  f  as  awaiting  its  full  dignity  at  the  revela-  TAe  giory  and  digntty  of  regeneration  and  adoption. 
tion  of  Christ ;  and  as  inspiring  through  hope  the  '^^'^  ^'''  ^"^  hereafter. 
energy  of  personal  sanctification.  Then  (to  ver.  10)  Ver.  29.  If  ye  know  that  ha  is  righteous,  ye 
he  dwells  on  the  absolute  incompatibility  between  perceive  that  every  one  also  who  doeth  right- 
the  regenerate  life  and  sin :  as  the  destruction  of  eonsnese  ia  begotten  of  him.  This  sentence  is 
sin  is  the  object  of  Christ's  atoning  manifestation;  strictly  transitional,  and  therefore  of  necessity  may 
as  sin  is  inconsistent  with  abiding  in  Him  ;  and  as  be  interpreted  with  reference  as  well  to  what  pre- 
sin  is  the  mark  of  communion  with  the  devil.  By  cedes  as  to  what  follows.  Connected  with  the 
an  easy  transition  he  passes  to  the  essential  con-  words  immediately  going  before,  the  pronouns 
nection  between  regeneration  and  brotherly  love  must  refer  to  Christ,  from  whose  righteous  nature 
(down  to  ver.  18) :  snowing  that  the  great  message  the  regenerate  receives  his  life,  his  righteous  con- 
to  the  regenerate  was  the  injunction  to  love  one  duct  declaring  the  fact  of  his  new  biith.  Perhaps 
another  ;  that  .this  involves  the  abiding  difference  it  is  better  to  connect  them  with  the  whole  of  the 
between  the  righteous  and  the  unrighteous,  preceding  context.  'If,  after  all  that  has  been 
between  the  world  and  believers,  as  proved  from  said,  ye  know  that  God  is  righteous  with  whom 
Cain  downwards ;  that  brotherly  love  is  the  mark  ye  have  fellowship,  then  mark  the  inference  that 
of  regeneration  ;  and,  finally,  that  our  love  to  each  ye  who  abide  in  Him,  and  are  righteous  also, 
other  has  one  supreme  standard,  the  sacrifice  of  must  be  begotten  of  Him.    You  cannot  abide  IN 
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Him  but  as  ye  are  bom  of  Him.'  What  this 
new  aspect  of  life  in  Christ  means,  the  apostle 
proceeds  to  show.  This  verse  looks  forward  to 
all  that  follows :  it  is  in  some  sense  the  super- 
scription of  the  remainder  of  the  Epistle,  but 
especially  of  the  chapter  we  now  approach.  It 
may  seem  remarkable  that  St.  John  does  not 
begin  a  new  section  with  a  special  address  to  the 

*  little  children  ;'  but  that  address  has  been  heard 
just  before,  and  will  be  presently  repeated.  Again,  it 
niay  appear  strange  that  he  should  pass  from  God  to 
Christ  and  from  Christ  to  God  with  no  mark  of  ihl 
change,  using  the  same  personal  pronoun  through- 
out. But  we  must  remember  that  the  apostle  regards 
the  Father  and  the  Son  as  one  :  especially  here  so 
soon  after  the  words,  '  He  that  confesseth  the  Son 
hath  the  Father  also.'  There  would  indeed  be 
no  impropriety  in  referring  both  pronouns  to 
Christ :  lie  is  the  Righteous,  and  the  regenerate 
may  be  said  to  be  'begotten  of  Him,'  just  as  He 
Himself  spoke  of  their  being  'begotten  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit.'  But  the  liegetting,  which  is 
the  word  used  by  St.  John  alone  for  the  infusion 
of  a  new  life  into  the  soul,  is  commonly  referred 
to  the  Father  or  to  God.      Lastly,  though  the 

*  doing  of  righteousness '  leads  off  the  sentence, 
the  emphasis  is  not  on  it,  but  on  the  *  begotten 
of  Ilim.'  We  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter  that 
the  new  birth  must  be  approved  in  righteous  con- 
duct; here  the  order  is  inverted,  and  practical 
righteousness  infers  and  points  to  the  new  birth. 

Chap.  hi.  i.  Behold!  as  an  exclamation,  and 
thus  standing  alone,  occurs  only  here.  It  is  the 
tranquil  expression  of  adoring  wonder.  What 
manner  of  love  the  Father  has  bostowed  upon 
ns:  this  expression  also  is  peculiar.  It  is  the 
kind  of  love  that  is  meant,  not  its  greatness,  nor 
its  unmerited  goodness,  llie  gift  of  love,  nowhere 
else  said  to  be  given,  should  not  be  limited  in 
meaning  to  demonstration  or  proof  or  token:  it 
is  love  Itself  which  is  made  ours  ;  and  as  this  gift 
is  hereafter  bound  up  with  the  mission  of  the  Son, 
being  indeed  jealously  restrained  to  the  atonement 
as  its  channel,  we  must  needs  think  here  0/  that, 
though  unexpressed.     *  Herein  is  love.' 

That  we  snould  be  called  children  of  God;  and 
Buoh  we  are.  <God'  indeed  'so  loved  the 
world,'  *  in  order  that  whosoever  belie veth  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.'  But  that 
purpose  of  mercy  to  the  world  is  actually  reached 
m  believers;  and  the  design  ('that'  means  'in 
order  that')  in  their  case  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished from  the  result.  Still,  the  design  is 
uppermost ;  and  the  apostle  would  have  chosen 
another  form  of  expression  if  he  had  meant  only 
the  great  love  shown  in  our  being  called  sons. 
Observe,  however,   that  *  sons  *  is  not  used,  but 

*  children ;'  St.  Paul  uses  the  former  in  the  same 
connection,  but  St.  John  limits  it  to  One.  Note 
also  the  manifest  distinction  between  the  'being 
called  '  and  the  *  being  *  children ;  good  authorities 
support  the  addition  to  the  text  of  'such  we  are,* 
the  change  of  tense  simply  marking  the  emphasis 
of  the  distinction.     Although  in  the  Hebrew  idiom 

*  to  be  called '  and  '  to  be '  mean  one  and  the 
same  thing,  a  careful  examination  will  show  that 
there  is  a  slight  shade  of  difference.  Even  in  the 
supreme  instance,  '  He  shall  be  called  the  Son  of 
God,'  the  Incarnate  who  'is'  eternally  the  Son  is 

*  called '  such  with  special  reference  to  His  relation 
to  us.  St.  Paul  expresses  the  distinction  as 
adoption  and  renewal:   the  latter  signifying  the 


restoration  of  the  Divine  image,  the  former  its 
accompanying  privileges  of  liberty  and  inheritance. 
St.  John  himself  illustrates  his  own  meaning  in 
the  Gospel :  '  To  them  gave  He  privilege  to 
become  the  children  of  Gc^,  who  were  born  not 
of  blood  but  of  God.'  But  the  one  cannot  exist 
without  the  other.  The  two  unite  in  the  Christian 
sonship,  an  estate  which  has  a  glorious  expansion 
and  development  in  time  and  in  eternity :  the 
development  of  regeneration  being  into  the  perfect 
image  of  the  Saviour's  holiness,  that  of  adoption 
being  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  eternal  inherit- 
ance.  To  this  the  apostle  liow  proceeds ;  but, 
before  doing  so,  he  adds  a  reflection  in  harmony 
with  his  meditative  style.  For  thia  canae  the 
world  knoweth  us  not,  becanae  it  knew  him 
not.  So  far  as  this  is  a  parenthesis,  it  is  easily 
explained.  The  apostle's  mind  is  still  occupied 
with  the  unanointed  world  of  the  last  chapter,  and 
he  is  about  to  return  to  it  almost  immediately : 
hence  the  echo  of  the  past  and  the  anticipation  of 
the  future.  But  it  is  not  strictly  a  parenthesis. 
It  is  the  writer's  manner  to  think  and  write  in 
contrasts :  known  of  God,  we  are  unknown  to  the 
world.  '  For  this  cause'  gives  the  more  general 
reason :  because  our  new  birth  is  a  mystery  of 
Divine  gift  and  grace,  the  world,  not  having  this 
gift,  understands  it  not.  'The  natural  man 
knoweth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit ;'  and  this 
secret  of  regeneration  is  beyond  the  search  of  the 
unregenerate  faculty:  life  alone  understands  life. 
The  second  '  because '  gives  a  profounder  reason 
for  the  former  reason  itself.  '  It  knew  Him  not* 
points  to  the  world's  rejection  of  the  Father  mani- 
fested in  His  Son  as  one  great  act  of  wilful  ignor- 
ance at  the  time  of  the  incarnation,  which  is  still 
continued.  The  world's  ignorance  of  God  has 
assumed  a  new  character.  '  O  righteous  Father,  the 
world  hath  not  known  Thee,*  the  Lord  said  on  the 
eve  of  His  final  rejection.  He  added,  '  But  these 
have  known  that  Thou  didst  send  Me.*  And 
again  He  said,  '  If  the  world  hate  you,  ye  know 
that  it  hated  Me  before  it  hated  you. '  The  ground 
of  the  world's  negative  inability  to  understand  the 
children  of  God  and  positive  hatred  of  them  is  its 
rejection  of  their  Lord. 

Ver.  2.  Beloved,  now  are  we  children  of  God. 
This  new  address  is  appropriate  to  the  sharers  in 
common  of  the  love  of  God.  The  affirmation 
that  follows,  repeating  the  solemn  'children  of 
God,*  is  most  emphatic  :  '  we  possess  this  sacred 
privilege,  though  the  world  acknowledge  us  not ; 
nor  look  we  for  anything  higher ;  there  can  be  no 
greater  title  in  earth  or  heaven.'  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  apostle  has  just  spoken  of 
the  coming  of  our  Lord,  and  of  our  abiding 
spiritually  in  Him  till  then,  lest  we  be  ashamed 
to  see  His  countenance.  As  He  had  this  in  His 
mind  in  writing,  we  must  not  forget  it  in  our 
exposition  of  what  follows. 

And  it  hath  not  yet  been  manifested  what 
we  shall  be :  we  know  that,  if  he  shall  be  mani- 
fested, we  shall  be  like  him,  sinoe  we  shall  see 
him  even  as  he  is.  There  is  no  contrast  between 
the  now  and  the  then  :  the  thought  naturally 
pa^es  onward  'to  see  the  end.*  Yet  there  is  no 
aid  from  experience :  '  it  hath  not  been  mani- 
fested ;  *  that  is,  what  kind  of  inheritance  awaits 
us  has  never  yet  been  seen,  nor  will  it  be  seen 
until  He  appear.  '  But  * — though  there  is  no 
*  but  *  in  the  terse  sentence — *  we  know  by  certain 
inference  what  we  know  not  by  actual  fictf  that« 
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when  He  appears,  our  highest  hope  will  be  satis- 
fied in  our  perfect  conformity,  in  body  and  soul 
and  spirit,  to  H  is  image.  This  we  know  ;  for  we 
have  the  promise  of  His  prayer  that  we  shall  be 
with  Him  where  He  is  and  behold  His  glory. 
Since  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is,  which  is  our 
utiuost  happiness,  we  must  needs  be  perfectly  like 
Him,  which  is  our  utmost  blessedness.  Although, 
as  has  been  said,  St.  John  does  not  carefully  dis- 
tinguish between  the  Father  and  the  Son  who 
reveals  Him,  we  must  suppose  the  vi!>ion  of  Jesus 
to  be  here  meant.  God  'dwelleth  in  light  un- 
approachable ;  *  Him  'no man  hath  seen,  nor  can 
see.*  Hence  the  beatific  vision  of  God  *face  to 
face  *  refers  to  *  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.*  Of  the  eternal  City 
it  is  said  :  *  1  he  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  and 
the  Lamb  is  the  Lamp  thereof.*  Note  that  the 
emphasis  does  not  rest  upon  the  'seeing,'  but 
upon  the  'being  like.*  Further,  that  the  final 
glorification  into  the  ima^e  of  Christ  is  never  said 
to  be  the  result  of  seeing  it ;  but,  conversely, 
likeness  to  Him,  the  prerogative  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, is  the  preparation  for  seeing.  The  transfor- 
mation which  lollows  from  '  reflecting  as  a  mirror 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  *  has  to  do  with  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  this  life  ;  and  will  be  found  in  the  next 
verse.  Lastly,  the  likeness  here  spoken  of  is  left 
indefinite  :  it  is  not  equality,  it  is  not  identification, 
it  is  not  absorption.  It  is  not  the  same  word 
which  is  used  concerning  the  '  sons  of  the  resurrec- 
tion '  who  shall  be  '  equal  to  the  angels ;  *  it  is  not 
the  same  word  which  is  used  concerning  Christ's 
equality  with  the  Father  ;  but  it  is  the  same  that 
is  used  of  His  taking  the  '  likeness  of  man.'  And 
this  most  profoundly  touches  its  meaning  here.  He 
as  a  servant  was  '  like  as  we  are,*  but  He  is  now 
glorified.  We  shall  be  hereafter  'like  Him  as 
He  IS.'  Meditation  and  faith  and  hope  must  fill 
up  the  thought. 

Ver.  3.  And  every  one  that  hath  this  hope  set 
on  him  purifieth  himself,  even  as  he  ia  pure. 
That  the  'calling' and  the  'l}eing,'the  privilege 
and  the  reality,  may  be  hereafter  eternally  one 
an<l  indistinguishable',  the  children  of  God  must  in 
this  life  become  like  the  Son  in  His  purity :  the 
Divine  gift  will  be  consummated  as  a  gilt  when 
the  Son  is  revealed ;  but  it  is  consummated 
in  this  world  not  without  human  co-operation. 
Here  alone  St.  John  calls  in  the  energy  of 
Christian  hope :  its  object  is  the  appearin^r  of 
Christ,  it  is  *  set  on  Him  ; '  within  the  soul  it  is 
an  incentive :  the  faith  which  workeih  by  love 
worketh  by  hope  also.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
'  purifieth  himself*  will  best  be  understood  by 
collating  it  with  '  doeth  righteousness  :  *  the  latter 
is  a  complete  conformity  with  the  requirements  of 
law,  the  former  is  the  deliverance  from  all  interior 
sin ;  the  latter  is  our  finished  justification,  the 
former  is  our  entire  sanctification.  Christ  is  the 
standard  of  both:  'even  as  He  is  righteous,* 
'even  as  He  is  pure.'  Neiiher  the  one  nor  the 
other  connotes  the  idea  that  He  became  what  He 
is.  'lie  IS  pure,*  and  that  is  the  same  as  say- 
ing that  the  Divine  holiness  is  essentially  in  Him . 
•Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy.*  That  He  is  called 
'pure'  and  not  'holy'  has  two  reasons.  I-'irst,  it 
springs  from  the  idea  of  our  *  purifying  ourselves.' 
Secondly,  it  is  more  limited  than  '  holy,'  and  re- 
fers to  His  human  nature  as  free  from  the  stain 
that  all  other  human  nature  has.  It  is  never  used 
of  God,  but  is  strictly  appropriate  to  God  incar- 


nate. Then  our  purifying  ourselves  has  reference 
to  the  gradual  attainment  of  that  entire  deliver- 
ance from  the  stain  of  sin— not  unchastity  or  any 
specific  form  of  it — which  is  represented  in  the 
first  chapter  as  the  effect  of  Christ's  blood.  The 
word  there  used  St.  Paul  adopts  to  express  our 
own  evil :  '  Let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  defile- 
ment.* St.  John  keeps  that  for  the  Divine  work, 
and  uses  a  term  which  St.  Peter  and  St.  James 
agree  with  him  in  adopting  for  the  human  act : 
'Seeing  ye  have  purified  your  souls*  (i  Pet.  i.  22); 
'  Purify  your  hearts,  ye  double-minded  *  (Jas.  iv.  8). 

Regeneration  and  sinning  incompatible :  first  con^ 
sidered  with  reference  to  our  union  with 
Christ  as  manifested  to  take  away  sin^  and 
our  true  knowledge  of  iJim;  aiui  then  secondly 
with  reference  to  the  utter  cUwliiion  of  our 
fellotvship  with  the  Demi. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  section  the  thought  of 
the  Son  of  God  predominates ;  in  the  latter,  the 
thought  of  the  author  of  evil.  The  same  truth  is 
then  referred  to  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit. 
And  the  whole  is  closed  by  a  summary  afisertion 
of  the  contrariety  between  the  children  of  God  and 
the  children  of  the  devil. 

Ver.  4.  Everyone  that  doeth lintraiugreaBeth 
also  the  law :  and  lin  la  tranBgressioii  of  law. 
And  ye  know  that  he  was  manifested  to  take 
away  sins :  and  in  him  is  no  sin.  The  apostle 
reverts  to  the  proposition  that  began  this  second 
part,  that  the  regenerate  as  bom  of  God  doeth 
righteousness  because  God  is  righteous.  In  the 
interval  he  has  dilated  on  the  privileges,  present 
and  future,  of  the  state  of  sonship ;  ending  with 
the  sanctifying  effect  of  the  hope  of  being  like 
Christ  at  His  manifestation  in  glory.  Now,  he 
comes  back  to  the  first  manifestation  of  Christ,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  render  righteousness  possible 
by  His  atonement  and  obligatory  by  His  example. 
But  righteousness  is  something  different  from 
purification :  to  be  righteous  as  He  is  righteous 
IS  more  than  being  pure  even  as  He  is  pure. 
Righteousness  is  that  '  keeping  of  His  command- 
ments* (chap.  ii.  4)  and  'doing  His  will*  (chap, 
ii.  17)  which  had  been  spoken  of  before.  To  be 
pure  from  sin  is  to  be  cleansed  from  its  indwell- 
ing; to  be  righteous  is  to  be  conformed  to  the 
requirements  of  law :  it  is  the  opposite  of  '  law- 
lessness* here,  which  contradicts  express  ordin- 
ance, and  of  'unrighteousness*  in  chap.  v.  17, 
which  b  the  absence  of  the  internal  prmciple  of 
right.  Collating  these  passages,  we  learn  that  sin 
and  violation  of  law  (for  *  lawlessness '  does  not 
express  the  full  idea)  and  the  principle  of  wrong 
within  are  synonymous  and  co-extensive  terms. 
Now  in  the  phraseology  of  Scripture,  '  the  Lamb 
of  God  beareth  away  the  sin  of  the  world  *  (John 
i.  29),  '  was  manifested  to  put  away  or  annul  sin  * 
(Ileb.  ix.  26).  St.  John  refers  to  the  Baptist's 
word,  and  the  testimony  of  all  the  witnesses,  as  well 
known  :  '  Behold,'  said  the  forerunner ;  and  the 
exclamation  pointed  to  that  Son  of  God,  the  Only- 
begotten  who  was  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  and 
was  manifested  '  to  take  away ' — not  to  bear  it  by 
imputation,  though  that  is  implied  —  sin  as  un- 
righteousness :  to  abolish  in  His  people  the  very 
principle  of  opposition  to  law  and  deviation  from 
right.  For  this  is  the  real  connection  between  the 
two  verses.  We  shall  see  presently  that  St.  John 
has  the  Antinomian  in  view,  who  asserted  that  the 
abolition  of  sin  meant  the  abolition  of  law.     Here, 
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however,  he  only  declares  that  the  design  of  the 
Saviour*s  manifestation  was  to  take  away  not  law, 
but  transgression  of  law.  The  manifestation  in- 
cludes the  whole  process  of  Christ  upon  earth. 
'  In  Him  is  no  sin/  of  unrighteousness  as  defined 
al)ove,  which  would  have  prevented  His  oflTering 
from  being  that  uf  perfect  obedience  :  this,  how- 
ever, is  an  undertone  supplied  by  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans ;  St.  John  s  sublime  view  of  the 
atoning  work  does  not  linger  upon  any  vindica- 
tion of  its  perfection. 

Vers.  5, 6,  7.  And  in  him  is  no  sin.  Whofoever 
ahideth  in  him  ainneth  not :  whoeoever  oinneth 
hath  not  seen  him,  neither  knoweth  him.  My 
little  children,  let  no  man  lead  you  astray:  he 
that  doeth  righteonsneM  is  righteoos,  even  as  he 
is  righteous.  Here  first  enters  the  apostle's  high 
testimony  to  the  sinlessness  of  the  estate  of 
fellowship  with  Christ :  a  testimony  which  re- 
curs agam  and  again,  and  is  finally  made  one 
of  the  three  summary  points  of  the  whole 
Epistle.  Interpretations  of  his  testimony  differ 
\  according  to  the  doctrinal  views  of  those  who 
offer  them  :  their  classification  is  needless  here, 
as  each  will  appear  in  its  place.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  St.  John  in  every  case  explains  his 
own  meaning  m  the  context ;  and  we  shall  find 
that  the  leading  methods  of  exposition  have  each 
its  measure  of  truth  when  itself  is  richtly  ex- 
pounded. In  this  passage  the  keynote  is  the  danger 
of  lieing  led  astray.  St.  John  addresses  his 
readers  by  the  affectionate  term  which  bespeaks 
the  solemnity  of  the  subject,  and  warns  them 
against  a  deception  which  he  regards  as  even  in 
their  case  possible.  The  deceiver  is  no  other  than 
the  worker  of  iniquity  who  thinks  himself  released 
from  law,  and  would  and  might  induce  them  to 
follow  him.  To  say  *  that  we  have  no  sin  *  is  in 
chap.  i.  8  self-deception  ;  to  say  that  we  may 
know  Christ  and  'continue  in  sin*  (using  St. 
Paul's  phrase)  is,  after  being  saved,  to  be  deceived 
by  another :  in  the  former  case  the  Christian  life 
has  not  begun,  in  the  latter  it  is  endangered  from 
without.  The  deception  looks  back  to  the  nega- 
tive assertion  of  vcr.  6,  and  forward  to  the  positive 
assertion  of  ver.  7,  and  might  have  occupied  its 
own  verse  between  them.  With  regard  to  the 
former,  the  whole  argument  is  in  that  grand  nega- 
tion :  *in  Him  there  is  no  sin,'  the  *is*  is  the  eternal 
present  of  that  Son  of  God  '  whose  glory  is  that  of 
the  Only-begotten,  full  of  grace  and  truth.*  The 
deceiver  might  not  challenge  that :  although  both 
in  ancient  and  in  modem  times  a  certain  germ  of 
unrighteousness  has  been  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  with  our  fallen  nature  which  the  Redeemer 
expelled  from  Himself;  or  it  has  been  deemed 
necessary  to  maintain  at  least  the  possibility  of 
sinning  in  the  tempted  Saviour.  We  may  be 
sure  that  neither  of  these  notions  ever  beclouded 
the  apostle's  apprehension  of  his  Lord,  the  Son  of 
God  manifested  in  flesh.  *  Whosoever  abideth  in  * 
this  sinless  Being  himself  sinneth  not :  '  out  of 
His  fulness  he  receives  grace  upon  grace,*  in  con- 
tinuous and  sufficient  measure  to  keep  him  from 
sin  :  the  abiding  is  the  condition,  and  it  is  the 
explanation  of  this  wonderful  word.  Ihis  is 
admitted  by  many,  who  speak  of  it  as  the  ideal 
state  of  a  man  in  Christ :  an  ideal  it  is,  just  as  it  is 
an  ideal  in  Christ ;  but  no  more.  The  word  is  in- 
appropriate, however  true  in  itself,  if  it  is  regarded 
as  distinguished  from  the  realization.  The  con- 
verse follows,  as  usual  with  changed  terms  :  *  he 


that  sinneth,'  as  the  characteristic  of  his  life,  and 
sinneth  while  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus,  *  hath 
not  seen  Him,^ never  saw  Him  nor  sees  Him  now, 
with  that  spiritual  eye  that  *  beholds  the  glory  of 
the  Only-begotten,  full  of  grace  and  truth,'— for  it 
seems  evident  that  St.  John  is  thinking  of  his  own 
Prologue  ;  nor  indeed  has  ever  come  to  any  saving 
knowledge  of  Him  whatever.  So  far  from  abid- 
ing in  Him,  he  has  never  had  any  spiritual  fellow- 
ship with  Him  :  the  order  with  St.  John  is  to 
know,  to  see,  and  to  abide  in  the  Son  of  God,  who 
is  eternal  life.  With  regard  to  the  latter  decep- 
tion, St.  John  adopts  the  positive  tone,  though  a 
negation  is  implied  :  declaring  what  had  been  the 
issue  in  his  mmd  from  the  thinning  of  this  sec- 
tion, that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  through 
regenerati  n  imputed  to  the  believer.  What  then 
was  the  delusion  to  which  they  were  exposed? 
That,  evidently,  of  supposing  that  a  man  might  be 
in  a  state  of  righteousness,  accepted  as  *  righteous,' 
without  doing  the  works  of  righteousness.  Here 
then  the  apostle  identifies  the  works  of  righteous- 
ness and  the  character  of  righteousness ;  still  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  the  deeds  evidence  of  the 
state.  He  whose  practice,  inward  and  outward, 
in  thought  and  word  and  spirit,  is  conformed  to 
the  law,  and  only  he,  is  in  the  si^^ht  of  God 
righteous.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  the  final 
words  *as  He  is  righteous.*  We  cannot  suppose 
that  they  are  intended  to  obviate  perversion  of 
the  Pauline  doctrine  of  our  'being  made  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  Him,'  as  if  the  meaning 
were  that  we  are  as  well  as  are  accounted  righteous 
in  Jesus,  that  is,  through  seeing  Him  and  knowing 
Him  and  abiding  in  Him.  I'he  simplest  view  is 
that  Christ  is  the  standard,  as  of  our  holiness  and 
of  our  filial  dignity,  so  also  of  our  righteousness. 
'  Even  as  He  is '  refers  to  all  the  three,  and  in  the 
most  marked  manner.  How  far  we  may  con- 
form to  that  standard  is  a  question  that  must  he 
answered  with  caution  :  '  as  He  is '  does  not  refer 
to  a  participation  in  the  Lord's  perfect  righteous- 
ness in  the  most  absolute  sense  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  righteousness  as  a  principle  of  universal 
obedience  to  the  law  is  by  the  whole  strain  of  the 
present  argument  suppose  I  to  be  reflected  in  us. 
As  our  regenerate  life  is  His  life  in  us,  so  our  puri- 
fication is  to  be  as  He  is  pure,  and  oar  righteous- 
ness as  He  is  righteous. 

Vers.  8, 9.  He  that  doeth  sin  is  of  the  devil ; 
for  the  deril  sinneth  from  the  beginning.  To 
this  end  was  the  Son  of  God  manifested,  that  he 
might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil.  This  pas- 
sage is,  taken  altogether,  unparalleled  in  Scripture : 
as  deep  in  its  mystery  as  it  b  clear  in  its  expres- 
sion. As  the  doing  of  righteousness  was  in  chap, 
ii.  29  made  the  proof  of  a  birth  from  God,  so  now 
the  doing  of  sin,  as  the  characteristic  of  the  life, 
is  made  the  evidence  of  an  origination,  though  not 
a  birth,  from  Satan.  St.  John  here,  as  almost 
everywhere,  reproduces  the  teaching  of  Christ  in 
his  own  Gospel :  *  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil, 
and  the  lusts  of  your  father  it  is  your  will  to  do' 
(John  viii.  44) ;  where  the  same  *  of '  is  used.  The 
following  *  begotten  of  God '  renders  it  needless 
that  he  should  mark  the  difference  between  the 
relation  of  the  regenerate  to  God  and  the  relation 
of  sinners  to  the  wicked  one.  Moreover,  that 
difference  is  more  than  hinted  at  in  the  words 
ensuing,  'The  devil  sinneth  from  the  beginning,* 
which  means  that  all  sin  had  its  origin  in  him, 
and  that,  as  sin  b^an  with  him,  and  came  among 
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men  through  his  temptation,  all  who  commit  sin 
may  be  said  to  depend  upon  him  and  belong  to 
his  family,  adoptea  into  it,  as  it  were,  though  not 
bom  again  or  from  l)eIow.  Wherever  there  is  sin 
St.  John  regards  it  a<«  a  work  of  the  devil,  using 
human  instruments:  *He  sinneth  always  and  every- 
where.' The  relation  to  sin,  and  sin  in  its  relation 
to  him,  'the  Son  of  God' — thus  solemnly  intro- 
duced as  the  antagonist  of  Satan — was  manifested 
•to  destroy,*  that  is,  to  dissolve  or  do  away  or 
break  up  as  an  organized  fabric  or  organizing 
principle.  He  came  not  '  to  destroy '  the  law  of 
righteousness,  but  to  fulfil  it ;  He  came  to  destroy 
the  '  law  of  sin,'  the  Satanic  law.  The  accom- 
plishment of  both  designs  runs  on  in  parallel  lines : 
the  former  is  accomplished  in  him  that  doeth 
righteousness;  the  latter  in  him  who  ceases  'to 
do  sin.'  Nothing  can  be  more  express  than  the 
recognition  of  the  personality  of  tne  devil;  and 
nothing  can  he  plainer  than  that  the  destruction  of 
his  works  is  strictly  limited  to  the  abolition  of  his 
power  over  man  through  the  redemption  of  the 
cross,  and  of  his  power  in  man  through  the  Spirit 
of  regeneration.  St.  John  keeps  the  words  of 
Christ  in  view  in  every  word  he  here  writes.  For 
the  rest,  he  altogether  abstains  from  allusion  to 
the  mystery  of  the  origin  of  evil  in  Satan,  as  also 
from  allusion  to  the  final  issues  in  relation  to  him : 
his  organized  works,  as  a  system  of  anti-righteous- 
ness, shall  be  dissolved — for  Christ  cannot  have 
appeared  in  vain — and  that  is  all  that  is  said.  In 
fact,  this  dark  subject  is  introduced  solely  to 
impress  the  fact  that  they  who  are  Christ's  are  by 
that  very  fact  removed  from  the  sphere  and  the 
system  of  sin. 

Ver.  9.  Whoeoeveris  begotten  of  God  doeth  no 
■in;  bboaofle  his  leed  abideth  in  him:  and  he 
cannot  ain  became  he  is  begotten  of  Ood.  'I*his 
third  view  of  the  contrariety  between  sin  and  the 
estate  of  regeneration  somewhat  changes  the 
ground.  The  Divine  Spirit  comes  in,  here  called 
the  seed  or  principle  of  the  Divine  life  in  the  soul. 
He  has  not  been  mentioned  as  yet  in  the  Epistle  ; 
but  in  the  second  chapter  He  was  the  chrisma  or 
unction  upon  believers ;  now,  by  analogy.  He  is 
the  sperma  or  seed  within  them.  The  abiding  of 
'the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus'  within  the 
spirit  is  perpetual  freedom  from  '  the  law  of  sin 
and  death'  (Rom.  viii.  3).  This  central  word 
looks  back  to  the  former  clause  and  forward  to  the 
latter.  He  who  has  in  him  the  indwelling  Spirit, 
'  doeth  not  sin  :'  he  abhors  the  remainder  of  it  in 
his  nature,  he  has  renounced  the  works  of  Satan, 
he  maintains  his  fellowship  with  Christ,  and  his 
life  is  goveme<l  by  righteousness.  He  may  grieve 
the  Spirit,  and  may  £dl  into  sin,  as  the  apostle 
himself  says  in  chap.  ii.  I  ;  but  living  in  the 
Spirit,  and  walking  in  the  Spirit,  this  he  will  not 
do  :  'he  sinneth  not,'  and  abstinence  from  the  act 
of  sin  is  his  mark  and  his  privilege.  When  it  is 
added  that  '  he  cannot  sin,  we  are  to  understand 
the  word  'cannot'  as  referring  to  the  moral  impossi- 
bility of  a  regenerate  soul  violating  the  principle  or, 
as  it  were,  instinct  of  his  new  life.  I'he  child  oif 
God  can  sin  ;  but  the  act  of  sinnfaig,  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  suspends  his  life  ;  and,  as  we  are  told 
in  chap.  v.  16,  life  must  be  given  to  him  again 
when  he  sins  not  unto  death.  The  three  usual 
methods  of  relieving  the  difficulty  of  the  passage 
have  a  certain  measure  of  truth  in  them  as  applied 
to  the  three  cUuses  of  this  verse.  The  first  cenainly 
gives  the  Christian  ideal,  that  a  regenerate  soul 
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'sinneth  not:'  this,  however,  is  the  normal 
Christian  state  of  one  who  lives  in  the  Spirit,  a 
realized  ideal.  The  second  allows  us  to  say  that 
the  regenerate  as  regenerate  sins  not,  though  he 
may  suffer  sin  :  the  possible  anlinomian  abuse  oi 
this  truth  does  not  mvalidate  it  The  only  sin 
St.  John  considers  possible  to  a  pure  Christian  is 
the  act  which  he  mourns  over  as  soon  as  com- 
mitted, which  he  carries  to  his  Advocate  with  the 
Father,  and  which,  being  forgiven  and  washed 
away,  is  not  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
living  Seed,  who  still  preserves  in  him  his  better 
self.  The  third  lays  them  upon  the  perfect  tenses, 
'He. that  has  been  and  still  is  in  a  confirmed 
regenerate  state  cannot  sin.'  Undoubtedly  an 
abiding  and  consummated  regeneration  tends  to 
make  sin  more  and  more  impossible  ;  St.  John's 
perfect  regeneration,  however,  is  not  such  as 
improving  on  or  perfecting  itself,  but  as  the  true 
Divine  life  of  the  Son  consummating  the  pre- 
liminary spiritual  movements  that  lead  to  it. 

Ver.  10.  Li  this  the  children  of  Ood  axe  mani- 
fest, and  the  children  of  the  devil:  whosoever 
doeth  not  zighteonsness  is  not  of  Ood,  neither 
he  that  loveth  not  his  brother.  I'hree  things 
are  observable  here.  First,  this  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter  shows  that  the  apostle's  pre- 
dominant aim  has  been  to  establish  clearly  the 
signs  and  tokens  by  which  the  world  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  church.  The  '  manifest '  is  not  to 
the  eye  of  God  alone,  though  to  His  supremely 
and  infallibly,  but  to  all  who  have  eyes  to  see. 
The  'doing sin'  and  the  'doing righteousness'  are 
the  works  of  the  '  children  of  God '  by  regenera- 
tion, and  '  the  children  of  the  devil '  by  imitation. 
St.  John  knows  no  third  class ;  and  the  fact  that 
he  speaks  of  the  broad  characters  that  stamp  the 
two  must  throw  its  influence  back  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  all  that  precedes.  Secondly,  he 
makes  it  plain  that  his  chief  polemic  is  against  the 
spurious  Christians  who  strove  to  reconcile  know- 
ledge of  Christ  with  relaxed  morality.  And, 
thirdlv,  he  introduces  at  the  close  the  idea  of 
'brotherly  love,'  not  as  strictly  synonymous  with 
righteousness,  but  yet  as  in  a  certain  sense  the 
pith  and  compendium  of  it.  This  point  is  now 
taken  up  in  what  follows. 

TAe  rc/a/ion  of  regeneration  to  brotherly  love, 

Ver.  II.  For  this  is  the  message  which  ye 
heard  ftom  the  beginning,  that  we  should  love 
one  another.  There  is  deep  emphasis  on  the 
word  '  message,'  whidi  seems  here,  as  in  the  first 
utterance  concerning  the  God  of  light,  to  introduce 
a  fundamental  truth  ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that 
this  message  is  in  what  follows  dWelt  upon  in  its 
contrasts  and  deductions  just  as  that  early  message 
was:  it  is  like  a  second  and  a  new  great  announce- 
ment. The  '  commandment '  of  chap.  ii.  7  is  as 
it  were  carried  higher:  it  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  religion  'firom  the  beginning'  delivered 
in  successive  proclamations.  '  That  we  should  love ' 
must  have  its  force :  this  has  been  the  design  of  all. 

Ver.  12.  Kot  as  Gain  was  of  the  evil  one,  and 
slew  his  brother.  And  wherefore  slew  he  him? 
Because  his  works  were  evil,  and  his  brother's 
lighteons.  The  construction  of  the  first  clause 
should  not  be  mended  by  any  additional  words. 
Cain  and  Abel  were  the  fint  historical  examples 
of  the  difference  between  regenerate  love  and 
unregenerate  hate.  But  the  opposite  to  love  is 
alone  here  exhibited.     The  first  reason  that  he 
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slew  his  brother  is  that  he  was  'of  the  evil  one  :* 
he  was  not  *  of  God.'  The  second  Is  the  former 
in  another  form :  as  righteousness  is  the  fruit  and 
test  of  the  new  birth,  Cain's  evil  deeds  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  reason  of  his  murderous 
violence,  'i'hirdly,  in  this  condensed  sentence  is 
included  the  thought  that  the  righteousness  of  the 
children  of  God  evokes  for  ever  the  hatred  of  the 
unrighteous.  The  devil  is  here  *the  evil  one,' 
because  of  the  *evil  works'  following;  and  it 
must  be  noted  that  St.  John  here  gives  his 
authoritative  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament 
both  as  to  the  devil's  relation  to  Cain  and  the 
reason  of  Cain's  hatred. 

Vers.  13,  14,  15.  Cain  becomes  'the  world/ 
and  Abel  '  you ;'  the  emphasis  resting  on  these  two 
words. 

Ver.  14.  There  is  no  exhortation  in  this.  Faith- 
ful  to  the  thought  of  the  great  message,  the 
apostle  says :  We  know  that  we  have  pMMed  oat 
of  death 'into  life.  Here  the  transition  is  re- 
garded as  perfect ;  and  the  evidence  to  ourselves 
is, — becanse  we  love  the  brethren.  Not,  *  We 
are  now  in  the  life  because  we  love ;'  but,  'Because 
we  love  we  know.'  Love  is  not  the  cause,  but  the 
fruit  and  evidence  of  regeneration.  He  that 
loveth  not  abideth  in  death :  the  love  is  here 
general.  But  in  the  next  verse  it  is  made  specific  in 
two  ways:  first,  it  is  whosoever  hateth  his  brother 
— not  to  love  is  to  hate  ;  and,  secondly,  he  who 
hateth  is  a  moiderer — with  allusion  to  Cain,  and 
to  one  behind  Cain  who  'was  a  murderer  from  the 
beginning.'  The  remainder  of  the  verse  must  be 
regarded  as  an  appeal  to  the  Christian  or  human 
instinct:  Ye  know  that  no  murderer  hath 
eternal  life  abiding  in  him.  The  abiding  is 
simply  an  echo  of  the  former:  it  says  nothing 
about  his  having  had  it  and  lost  it,  or  as  to  his 
not  retaining  it  hereafter ;  but  is  quite  general,  as 
when  our  Lord  said, '  Ye  have  not  My  word  abiding 
in  you.'  The  argument  is  an  apostrophe  :  '  No 
man  who  would  destroy  life  can  have  life  in  him- 
self.' Mark,  finally,  that  the  last  words  declare 
*  eternal  life'  lobe  the  true  Divine  life  of  regenera- 
tion or  fellowship  with  God,  not  life  as  mere  con- 
tinuance in  being.  There  would  be  no  meaning 
in  '  hath  not  abiding  life  abiding  in  him.' 

Vers.  16,17,  18.  Nothing  in  the  whole  Epistle 
is  more  impressive  or  more  affecting  than  the 
point  of  juncture  in  the  following  words.  Against 
the  hate  and  the  murder  is  set  the  supreme 
example  of  self-sacriBdng  love.  But  behind  this 
there  is  the  transition  from  the  principle  that  the  life 
of  sonship  must  be  a  life  of  charity  to  the  thought 
of  that  love  which  gave  us  the  life  in  the  gift  of  the 
Son.  We  may  here  resume  the  words,  *  Behold, 
what  manner  of  love ! '  Here  we  have  the 
standard  of  the  charity  which  we  must  set  before 
us  as  our  aim. 

Hereby  know  we  love,  because  he  laid  down 
his  life  for  ns.  Not  '  the  love  of  God  'or  *  of 
the  Father'  as  yet,  though  that  will  come  ;  but 
love  in  its  eternal  essence  and  solitary  manifesta- 
tion, as  the  last  expression  and  first  source  of  all 
charity.  *  Because  He ' — there  is  only  One  to  be 
thought  of  here — *  sacrificed  His  life  for  our  advan- 
tage:' this  expression,  occurring  only  in  St.  John, 
is  chosen  out  of  many  that  might  have  been  used 
in  order  to  combine  His  pattern  in  men  with  our 
imitation.  'Which  thing  is  true  in  Him  and 
in  us.'  And  we  ought  refers  not  merely  to  our 
duty  of  imitation,  but  to  the  obligation  resulting 


from  the  fellowship  of  the  love  common  to  Him 
and  to  His  people.  l*he  essence  nt  love  is  the 
impartation  of  self  to  others  ;  towards  those  who 
need  it,  it  is  self-sacrifice :  in  Christ  there  was  the 
laying  down  or  pledging  His  soul  as  an  expiatory 
sacrifice  or  ransom  price  ;  but  these  last  ideas  are 
not  expressed  here,  because  the  apostle  is  hasten- 
ing to  our  imitation,  which  must  simply  be  the 
'having  laid  down  our  individual  lives'  m  will  and 
intention  for  the  brethren,  the  consummate  act  of 
self-devotion  being  left  to  the  will  of  God. 

Then  follow  two  clauses,  one  of  contrast,  the 
other  of  exhortation.  '  How  abideth  the  loTe  of 
God,  thus  shown  in  Christ,  as  a  proof  of  regenera- 
tion in  him  who,  having  the  world's  snstenanoe  of 
life,  shntteth  his  heart  against  his  brother's  need 
— which  he  beholds  sensibly  appealing  to  him?' 
The  strength  of  the  terms  must  not  be  overlooked. 
So  far  from  giving  himself,  he  will  not  give  his 
mere  earthly  ^oods ;  and  he  closes  his  heart 
instead  of  opening  it  for  the  sacrifice  of  life.  1  his 
betokens  the  utter  absence  of  the  ideal  life.  But 
the  exhortation  is  a  warning  to  those  who  have  it. 
Let  ns  not  love  in  word,  neither  with  the  tongue, 
but  in  deed  and  tmth:— Christ  loved  in  both, 
and  so  must  we  love.  But  more  than  that :  the 
word  may  be  a  sound  theory,  uttered  only  in  idle 
language,  without  reality;  therefore  'let  us  not 
love  in  tongue  only,  but  in  truth.' 

Thepriviltge  of  confidence. 

Vers.  19-22.  Hereby :  this  looks  back,  taking 
up  the  word  'truth,*  according  to  the  well-known 
habit  of  the  writer  in  beginning  a  new  theme. 
But  he  deepens  the  meaning  of  the  word  :  as 
everywhere,  the  particle  'of  points  to  a  source, 
the  streams  of  which  flow  into  the  soul.  The 
truth  is  the  life  of  God  viewed  as  a  perfect  re- 
velation :  '  the  truth  in  us  *  and  '  we  are  of  the 
truth '  are  counterparts.  Shall  we  know  keeps 
up  the  running  thought  of  the  chapter,  the  per- 
sonal evidence  of  regeneration,  but  with  reference 
to  a  future  contingency  referred  to  in  the  next 
verse.  And  shall  assure  our  heart :  shall  per- 
suade our  doubting  heart  to  give  up  its  doubt, 
or  our  accusing  heart  to  appeal  to  God  a^^ainst  its 
own  accusation.  Before  him,  whereinsoever 
our  heart  condemn  ns.  '  Before  Him  '  is  not  in 
His  future  judgment,  but  in  His  sight  before  whose 
awful  presence  the  Christian  always  lives,  the 
supreme  Lord  whose  vicegerent  conscience  is  in 
the  soul.  The  *  he:irt  *  as  here  used  is  the  '  con- 
science *  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter ;  but  with  this 
difference,  that  they  use  a  word  which  makes  pro- 
minent the  knowledge  in  the  moral  consciousness 
(which  is  conscience),  while  St.  John  emphasizes 
the  feeling  or  the  pang  of  that  knowledge. 
'  Whereinsoever  : '  a  careful  consideration  (the 
detail  of  which  cannot  here  be  entered  into)  will 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  the  right  reading 
of  the  word  translated  '  For  if*  in  our  Version  ; 
and  that  there  is  no  stop  before  it,  but  that  '  we 
shall  assure '  runs  on  to  the  next  verse. 

Three  things  must  be  remembered  before  we 
proceed  :  first,  that  the  word  is  *  accuse '  and  not 
'condemn,'  for  there  is  an  appeal  to  a  higher 
court ;  secondly,  that  the  accusation,  while  more 
or  less  limited  to  defects  in  brotherly  love,  has 
a  universal  reference,  as  the  last  words  of  ver. 
22  show ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  whole  tone  of 
the  passage  is  consolatory  from  beginning  to  end. 
Beoanse  God  is  greater  than  our  heart :  this  is 
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a  most  affecting,  and  unique,  expression  of  the 
ble^ed  tnitli  that  God  in  the  evangelical  economy 
is  the  Controller  of  conscience :  it  is  He  who 
really  'persuades'  it,  though  St.  John,  as  his 
manner  is,  gives  to  man's  faith  the  office  of 
God's  mercy.  And  knoweth  all  things.  '  And  ' 
has  an  obvious  force :  He  who  searchelh  ihe 
heart  knoweth  what  is  the  deep,  hidden,  inex- 
tinguishable mind  of  the  heart.  St.  John  heard 
long  before  an  anticipatory  commentary  on  his 
own  words :  *  Lord,  Thou  knowest  all  things ; 
Thou  knowest  that  I  love  ITiee.'  Our  little  heart 
has  some  measure  of  compassion  for  the  suffering 
brother ;  His  greater  heart  will  not  fail  to  have 
compassion  on  us  in  our  sincerity.  It  is  as  if 
the  words  were  chosen  to  signify  this  :  *  con- 
demn' is  *to  know  AGAINST  myself;'  God  may 
be  said  *  to  know  for  us.'  Finally,  God  knoweth 
His  own  Gt^spel  of  aionement,  the  mystery  of 
which  is  that  the  righteous  charge  of  conscience 
is  righteously  silenced.  But  this  passes  from 
pure  exposition  to  the  function  of  the  theologian 
and  the  preacher. 

Ver.  21.  Belored:  this  appeal  does  not  mark 
ft  change  in  the  persons  spoken  of;  it  is  St. 
John's  way  of  introducing  a  matter  of  deep  ex- 
perimental importance.  He  is  approaching  the 
inmost  sanctuary  of  religious  privileg:e.  If  our 
heart  condemn  us  not :  the  alternative  case  is 
now  marked,  and  it  is  supposed  that,  like  St.  Paul, 
we  'know  nothing  against  ourselves;'  but  St. 
John  never  intrtxluccs  an  antithesis  without 
somewhat  enlarging  his  meaning;  and  here  the 
'not  accusing  includes  the  'assuring  our 
hearts '  as  its  ground,  not  without  an  anticipation 
of  the  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  testimony  of  the 
Spirit  in  ver.  23.     It  is  essential  to  rememl^sr  this. 

We  have  boldneas  toward  Ood.  Four  times 
we  find  this  word,  which  is  the  outward  expres- 
sion of  St.  Paul's  '  full  assurance  : '  twice  in  a  more 
general  sense  as  the  confidence  of  hope  as  to  the 
day  of  judgment  ;  twice  with  its  more  exact 
meaning  of  'free  speech'  in  relation  to  prayer. 


Here  the  apostle  passes  from  the  negative  sooth- 
ing of  the  conscience  to  the  ixisiiive  and  higher 
privilege  which  the  children  of  God,  approving 
their  regeneration  by  works,  have  in  approaching 
God.  Their  confident  speech  in  prayer  is,  how- 
ever, omitted  :  the  confuience  is  marked  by  the 
result  of  it.  Whatsoever  we  aak,  we  receive  of 
him.  In  the  whole  Epistle  prayer  is  mentioned 
only  twice.  It  is  the  privilege  of  sonship ;  and, 
passing  over  everything  intermediate  (though  '  if 
we  confess  our  sms '  underlies  all),  St.  John  in 
both  cases  leaps  to  the  conclusion  which  our 
Lord  teaches:  'All  things,  believing,  ye  shall 
receive.'  We  receive  in  asking,  the  present 
asking  is  the  present  receiving :  this  is  the 
confidence,  of  which  more  hereafter.  Because 
we  keep  his  commandments  in  the  spirit  of 
filial  obedience,  and  do  the  things  which  are 
pleasing  in  his  sight  in  the  spirit  of  filial 
zeal.  This  is  a  unique  combination  :  the  latter 
clause  is  also  unique,  though  it  is  an  echo  of 
the  Lord's  words,  '  do  always  the  things  that 
please  Him.'  In  the  light  of  these  it  is  evident 
that  the  heart's  '  not  condemning '  may  have  as 
its  positive  side  such  a  testimony  of  the  Father's 
complacency  as  makes  prayer  very  bold.  Thus 
we  have  a  very  high  testimony  to  the  possible 
character  of  the  communion  of  the  soul  with  God. 
But  we  must  remember  the  '  working  in  us  that 
which  is  well  -  pleasing  in  His  sight'  (Heb. 
xiii.  21).  The  next  verse,  l>eginning  a  new  sec- 
tion, will  show  that  this  high  obedience  includes 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  therefore  is  not  itself 
the  meritorious  ground  of  our  acceptance  as 
petitioners.  The  same  is  taught  by  the  mystical 
union  that  follows,  Christ  abiding  in  us,  and  we 
in  Him  :  *  Apart  from  Me  ye  can  do  nothing.' 
But,  after  all,  St.  John  teaches  that  the  Hearer  of 
prayer  has  a  special  complacency  in  His  children's 
reverent  obedience  and  endeavour  to  please  Him. 
Wrought  in  Christ,  our  works  are  rewarded  by 
His  approval :  we  give  our  Lord  what  He  is  pleased 
to  seek,  and  He  gives  us  what  we  ask. 


Chapter  III.  23-V.  17. 
Fellowship  in  Faith, 


*    A  ND  this  is  his  commandment,  That  we  should  believe  on  *  J®-  ^  ^ 


23 

the  name  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  love  one  another, 

24  *  as  he  gave  us  commandment.  And  he  that  keepeth  his  com- 
mandments ^  dwelleth  '  in  him,  ''and  he  in  him  :  and  hereby  we 
know  that  he  abideth  in  us,  '\>y  the  Spirit  which  he  hath 
given  us." 

Chap.  IV.  i.  Beloved,  -^believe  not  every  spirit,  but  ^try"  the 
spirits  whether  they  are  of  God  :  because  *  many  false  prophets 

2  are  gone  out  into  the  world.     Hereby  know  ye  the  Spirit  of 
God  :  *  every  spirit  that  confesseth  that  *  Jesus  Christ  is  come 

3  in  the  flesh  is  of  God :  '  And  every  spirit  that  confesseth  not 

*  abideth  •  gave  us  •  prove 


^  Ch.  ii.  8. 
c  Jo.  vi.  56 ; 

ch.  ii.  37, 

iv.  J  3,  13. 
i/Jo.  xiv.  90, 

xvii.  ai. 
€  Ch.  iv.  ij  ; 

Rom.  viii.  9 : 

»  Thes.  iv.  8. 
/Jrr.  xxix.  8 
g\  Thes.  V.  ai: 

Rev.  ii.  a. 
ACh.  il  id: 

M^t.  vii.  15; 
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that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  not  of  God  :*  and  this 
is  that  spirit  of  antichrist,  whereof  ye  have  heard  that  it  should 

4  come;*  '"and  even  now  already  is  it  in  the  world.     Ye  are  of '»«'^«*-*»-3» 
God,   little   children,   and   "have   overcome  them;    "^  because  "^^Jj-^J- 

5  greater  is  he  that  is  in  you,  than  he  that  is  in  the  world.    ^  They    3» ;  Jo^»». 
are  of  the  world  ;  therefore  ^  speak  they  of  the  world,  and  ''  the    "•  *'• 

6  world  heareth  them.     We  are  of  God :  '  he  that  knoweth  God 
heareth  us ;  he  that  is  not  of  God  heareth  not  us.     Hereby    ^^^^  ^^^ 
know  we  the  '  spirit  of  truth,  and  **  the  spirit  of  error.  i  x  xiSTivJi. 

7  Beloved,  "let  us  love  one  another:  for  love  is  of  God  ;  and  vCh. iiUii. 
every  one  that  loveth  is  "'born*  of  God,  and  knoweth  God. "'•f?*^*^ "^ 

8  He  that  '  loveth  not   knoweth  not  God  ;   for  ^  God  is  love.  ^v^.Ti'**" 

9  In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God  toward  us/  because 

'that  God  sent*  his  only-begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  '^er."©;^' 

10  might  live  through  him.  Herein  is  love,  ''not  that  we  loved  aRoiIL'"*8, 
God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be*  *the  pro-  ^oiliuL'^ 

1 1  pitiation  for  our  sins.     Beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought 

12  also  to  love  one  another.     ^No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any^^Vcr.  aa 
time.     '^  If  we  love  one  another,  God  dwelleth  "  in  us,  and  *  his  ''Ch.  \\y  » 

'  '  *  Ch.  11. 5 : 

13  love  is  perfected  in  us.     -^Hereby  know  we  that  we  dwell"  ^^ /l^ii\y' 

14  him,  and  he  in  us,  because  he  hath  given  ns  of  his  Spirit.     And 

^we  have  seen  and  do  testify  that  the  Father  sent  the  Son  z^?^^''*- 

1 5  be  the  *  Saviour  of  the  world."  '  Whosoever  shall  confess  *  that  */^]|j; ''" 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  '  God  dwelleth  **  in  him,  and  he  in  '^^'l^l 

16  God.  And  we  have  known  and  believed  the  love  that '"  God  Jell;  ul^ 
hath  to  us.'     "God  is  love;  and  he  that  dwelleth >"  in  love'i'vS:?: 

17  ''dwelleth"  in  God,  and  God'**  in  him.  > Herein  is  our  love;^;.|l^f^ 
made  perfect,**  ^that  we  may  have  boldness  in  the  day  of^ch.u.\*8. 

18  judgment:  ''because  as  he  is,  so  are  we  in  this  world.  There  ^ch.ui.1. 
is  no  fear  in  love;  but  'perfect  love  casteth  out  fear:  because  'I?^ »»•?.?• 
fear  hath  torment.     He  that  **  feareth  is  not  made  perfect  in 

19,20  love.     We  'love  him,"  because   he   first  loved  us.      If  a  /v«r  xo. 
"man  say,  I  love  God,  and  "hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar:  for  «ch!> 

CrCh.  lU  9,  II. 

he  *  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  "'Ch.iu.x;. 
he  love  God  *•  **  whom  he  hath  not  seen  }  *  jo.  l  18. 

21       And  ^this  commandment  have  we  from  him,  'That  he  who^^ai. vi.a. 
loveth  God  love  his  brother  also.      CuAP.  V.  i.  *  Whosoever  *J°1:"  • 
believcth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  *born  "  of  God  :  and  every  *Vcrs,*4,i8. 
one  that  loveth  him  that  begat  loveth  ^  him  also  that  is  begotten  ^  Jo.  tUl  44* 
2  of  him.     ^By  this  we  know  that  we  love  the  children  of  God,  ^'Ch.u.s- 

*  which  confesseth  not  Jesus.    Some  authorities  r^^// annuUeth  Jesus 
»  Cometh  «  begotten  Mn  us  •  hath  sent 

» as  ^»  abideth  "  abide 

"  and  we  have  beheld  and  bear  witness  that  the  Father  hath  sent  the  Son 
as  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
J»  love  made  perfect  with  us  "  hath  punishment,  and  he  that 

*•  omit  him  i«  Some  authorities  read  cannot  love  God        *^  begotten 
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3  when   'we  love  God,  and  keep"  his  commandments.      For^Jo-i-". 
-^this  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  commandments :  and  /« Jo- .«; 

_  Jo-  MV.  15. 

4  his  '^  commandments  are  not  grievous.    For  whatsoever  is  born  "  *  ^ai.  xi.  30. 
of  God  overcometh  the  world:  and  this  is  the  *  victory  that  Ajo.xvi.  33. 

5  overcometh  "  the  world,  '  even  our  faith.     Who  is  he  that  over-  » Eph.  vL  xd. 
Cometh  the  world,  but  he  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son 

of  God.? 

6  *  This  is  he  that  came  by  water  and  blood,  even  Jesus  Christ ;  *  Jo-  «ix.  34. 
not  by  water  only,  but  by  water  and  blood."     And  'it  is  the  /Jo.xv. 26. 

7  Spirit  that  beareth  witness,  "*  because  the  Spirit  is  '*  truth.  For  *» J<»-  *^^-  *7- 
there  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the 

8  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost:  and  these  three  are  one.    And 
there  are  three  that  bear  witness  in  earth,"  the  spirit,  and  "the  «ver.6. 

9  water,  and  the  blood  :  and  these"  three  agree  in  one.     ^  If  we  ' fe^-  34.36, 

•^  ^  Vlli.   17. 

receive  the  witness  of  men,  the  -^witness  of  God  is  greater:  for  /vcr. d. 
this  is  the  witness  of  God  which"  ^he  hath  testified  of"  his  /Mat.m.  17. 

10  Son.     He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God  ''hath  the  witness  rRom.Yiiii6; 

Gal.  IV.  o. 

in  himself:  ■•  he  that  believeth  not  God  hath  *  made  him  a  liar ;  'Ch.  i.  xo. 
'because  he  believeth  not  the  record  that  God  gave  of"  his  /jo.v. 38. 

11  Son.     And  this  is  the  record,"  that  God  hath  given  to  us" 

12  eternal  life,  and  "  this  life  is  in  his  Son.     "  He  that  hath  the  Son  «Jo.  i:.4. 
hath  life ;"  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  life." 

13  "'These  things  have  I  written  unto  you  """that  believe  on  the  W©- »t 31. 
name  of  the  Son  of  God,**  that  ye  may  know  that  ye  have 
eternal  life,  and  that  ye  may  "  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son 

of  God. 

14  And  this  is  ^the  confidence"  that  we  have  in  him,"  that, ^ ^- "»•  »'• 
if  'we  ask  any  thing  *  according  to  his  will,  he  heareth  us.  J^^l^jJ';^ 

1 5  And  if  we  know  that  he  hear  us,  whatsoever  we  ask,  we  know 

16  that  we  *have  the  petitions  that  we  desired"  of  him.  If  any  *ch.iu.aa. 
man  see  his  brother  sin  a  sin  which  is  not  unto  death,  ^he  shall  'J«^^-  «5. 
ask,  and  he"  shall  give  him  life  for  them  that  sin  not  unto 

death.    ''There  is  a  sin  unto  death :  '  I  do  not  say  that  he  shall  ''^^VmI'?.-' 

*  3a  {  MK.  111. 

17  pray  for  it"    All  unrighteousness  is  sin :  and  there  is  a  sin  not    JJ;  ^;^'^ 
unto  death.  .jiviiis. 

1*  do  *•  hath  overcome 

*^  not  in  the  water  only,  but  in  the  water  and  in  the  blood  *^  insert  the 

*'  omit  from  in  heaven  to  in  earth  **  the  •*  in  that 

*^  borne  witness  concerning  '^  within  him 

'^  because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the  witness  that  God  hath  borne  concerning 

*'  And  the  witness  is  this  *•  gave  unto  us  ••  the  life 

'^  omit  that  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God  •*  unto  you  that 

*'  boldness         •*  toward  him  **  have  asked  "  God 

^^  not  of  that  do  I  say  that  he  should  make  request 

Contents.  The  ruling  idea  of  the  third  part  is  and  the  Spirit.    In  chap.  iv.  1-6  the  two  opposite 

Faith  in  the  Spirit's  testimony  concerning  the  Son  confessions,  resulting  from  two  opposite  hearings 

of  God  incarnate,     llie  close  of  chap.  iii.  intro-  of  two  opposite  classes  of  spirits,  are  dwelt  upon, 

duces  the  theme  by  the  first  explicit  mention  of  faith  with  the  exhortation  to  apply  the  test  referred  to 
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in  the  second  chapter.  The  remainder  of  chap, 
iv.  is  occupied  with  the  relation  between  the  love 
of  God  manifested  in  the  atonement  and  its  per- 
fect reflection  in  those  who  receivetl  the  evan- 
gelical witness  of  that  love :  the  confession  of 
the  Son  of  God  being  still  the  leading  principle. 
Down  to  chap.  v.  5  we  have  the  victory  of 
faith  in  Jesus  as  the  only  source  of  that  love  to 
God  in  the  strength  of  which  we  can  love  our 
brethren  and  overcome  the  world :  these  two 
being  strictly  interwoven.  From  ver.  6  to  ver. 
13,  the  apostle  gives  his  full  and  final  teaching 
as  to  the  Spirit*s  witness  to  the  manifested  Christ, 
and  the  nature  of  that  witness.  The  remainder, 
from  ver.  14  to  ver.  17,  is  occupied  with  the  con- 
fidence in  prayer  inspired  by  this  faith. 

Transition, 

Ver.  23.  And  this  is  his  oommandment :  the 

one  commandment  which,  as  it  contains  all 
others,  is  especially  the  unity  of  faith  and  love. 
In  this  Epistle  the  sum  of  faith  is  in  the  name 
of  Jesus,  and  the  sum  of  duty  is  love.  It  is 
the  Father's  will  that  we  should  believe  on  the 
name  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ :  the  name  stands 
here  for  the  whole  person  and  work  of  Christ, 
not  without  reference  to  the  confession  that 
follows ;  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  phrase  here, 
•believe  the  name*  with  the  dative,  connotes 
strongly  the  ethical  feeling  of  trust.  And  love 
one  another  even  as  he,  Christ,  gave  ns  com- 
mandment. Out  of  the  Father's  command  to 
believe  sprang  the  commandment  of  Jesus  to 
love.  *  And '  implies  the  energy  of  faith  pro- 
ducing love  ;  and  *  even  as '  is  more  than  *  ac- 
cording to  His  commandment,'  signifying  the 
kind  of  love  that  He  exemplified  and  prescribed. 
This  foundation  of  faith  must  be  remembered 
throughout  the  Epistle. 

Ver.  24.  And  ne  that  keepeth  his  command- 
ments—the  commandments  are  plural  again,  and 
the  obedience  is  individual — aUdeth  in  him,  and 
he  in  him.  The  mutual  indwelling  is  here  and 
in  chap.  iv.  12  introduced  :  in  the  earlier  portion 
it  was  '  we  in  him '  chiefiy,  as  it  will  be  again  at 
the  close.  But  thei^e  two  passages — one  indi- 
vidual and  the  other  collective,  one  said  of 
Christ  and  the  other  of  God — in  the  heart  of  the 
Epistle  are  the  perfect  expression  of  its  keynote. 
And  hereby  we  know  that  he  abideth  in  ns  by 
the  Spirit  which  he  hath  given  ns :  *  hereby ' 
refers  to  the  obedience ;  according  to  the  Lord's 
own  word,  who  promised,  John  xiv.  20-24,  to 
manifest  Himself  to  him,  and  dwell  with  him, 
who  has  His  commandments  and  keepeth  them. 
Having  that  passage  in  mind,  the  apostle  singles 
out  the  indwelling  of  Christ  and  makes  Uiat 
supreme.  But  there  is  higher  testimony  than 
the  works,  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  whose  direct 
assurance  is  added.  He  who  *  gave '  the  com- 
mandment *  gave  *  the  Spirit  of  ol^dience,  whose 
indwelling  presence  is  the  indwelling  of  Christ 
and  the  perlect  assurance  of  it 

Episode  on  the  Spirit  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of 
error;  the  test  to  be  applied;  and  the  sure 
application  of  it. 

Chap.  iv.  i.  Beloved  introduces  an  affec- 
tionate interlude,  in  which  the  apostle  passes 
from  the  personal  assurance  of  fellowship  with 
God  given  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  the  assurance 
given  by  the  same  Spirit  concerning  the  doctrine 


on  the  belief  of  which  that  assurance  is  based. 
Believe  not  every  spirit,  bnt  prove  the  spirits 
whether  they  be  of  Ood:  because  many  fslae 
prophets  are  gone  out  into  the  world.  The 
*  spirits '  and  the  *  false  prophets  *  are  one.  They 
are  '  antichrists '  in  chap.  it.  ;  but  the  predomi- 
nant reference  to  the  Holy  Ghost  in  this  section 
gives  occasion  for  the  use  of  these  two  terms: 
'spirits'  as  professing  to  be  His  organs,  and 
'false  prophets'  as  professing  to  be  moved  by 
Him.  As  teachers  they  are  not  to  be  believed 
until  tested  :  hence  we  are  not  to  speak  here  of 
the  gift  of  'discerning  spirits'  (i  Cor.  xii.  10), 
but  of  the  universal  duty  incumbent  on  every 
Christian,  of  trying  the  doctrine  brought  concern- 
ing the  Son  of  God.  Many  men  professing  to 
be  inspired  had  gone  out — not  as  in  chap.  ii.  from 
the  church — from  the  invisible  realm,  and  from 
the  one  spirit  of  the  lie  \n*%  the  world :  not  from 
the  churcn  into  the  world,  but  from  the  world 
into  the  church. 

Vers.  2,  3.  Hereby  ye  know  the  Spirit  of  God  : 
that  is,  the  voice  of  the  one  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
various  '  spirits '  proclaiming  a  confession.  The 
personal  faith  must  have  its  outward  avowal  ; 
every  teacher  or  '  spirit '  must  teach  on  the  basis 
of  a  confession  of  Jesus.  In  chap.  ii.  the  test  of 
antichrist  was  the  refusal  to  believe  that  'Jesus 
was  the  Christ '  or  *  the  Father  and  the  Son  : ' 
the  divinity  and  Messiahship  of  our  Lord.  Here 
the  true  faith  is  that  Jesns  Christ  is  come  in  the 
flesh  :  not  into  the  world  simply,  not  simply  into 
the  flesh,  which  might  connote  its  fallen  condition, 
but  'in  flesh,*  that  is,  in  a  true  humanity  He  ap- 
peared who  existed  before  as  the  Son  of  God, 
and  so  'came'  that  it  may  be  said  as  of  an 
abiding  presence,  He  '  is  come.'  The  true  read- 
ing of  the  antithesis,  every  spirit  that  oonfesseth 
not  Jesns  is  not  of  God,  is  most  forcible  in  its 
simplicity  :  the  name  of  Jesus  is  enough,  for  the 
confession  of  a  man  as  come  from  God  means 
nothing.  With  the  next  words,  this  is  that  of 
antichrist,  that  '  matter '  or  that  '  spirit '  of  anti- 
christ refers  back  to  chap,  it  ;  though  ye  have 
heard  indicates  a  well-known  doctrine.  A  re- 
markable reading  of  the  Vulgate,  '  which  an- 
nulleth'  or  'dissolveth  Jesus,'  points  to  the 
severance  of  Jesus  from  the  Christ,  a  Gnostic 
notion,  or  the  separation  of  Jesus  into  two  per- 
sons, a  Nestorian  error ;  but  this  reading  is  not 
confirmed.  It  can  hardly  be  denied,  however,  that 
this  confession  alluded  to  the  Docetic  heresy 
which  denied  the  reality  of  the  Lord's  human 
nature ;  though  that  was  only  a  temporary  form 
of  opposition  to  an  eternal  truth,  the  sum  and 
standard  of  all  truth. 

Vers.  4,  5,  6.  The  apostle  makes  some  strong 
assertions  which  have  for  their  object  to  link  a 
sound  confession  with  a  true  religion.  Fiist, 
with  reference  to  his  Christian  hearers,  he  con- 
nects their  personal  victory  over  the  world, 
through  the  strength  of  Him  who  is  greater  than 
he  tmtt  is  in  we  world, — that  is,  its  prince, 
the  spirit  who  sent  the  antichrists, — with  their 
sound  faith,  llie  indwelling  God  of  chap.  iii.  24 
had  given  them  the  victory  over  all  seducers, 
thougli  they  needed  still  to  be  warned.  Taking 
up  the  term  '  world,'  he  goes  on  to  show  that  the 
same  antichristian  error  which  had  come  into  the 
world  is  really  of  the  world:  doctrines  from 
below  which  take  their  fashioo  from  the  earthly 
kingdom  of  darkness,  breathe  the  spirit  of  fleshly 
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reasoning,  and  taught  by  men  whom  the  vorld 
heareth,  because  it  loves  its  own.  The  unre- 
generate  have  no  sympathy  with  the  truth  ;  they 
only  w)io  are  born  of  God  can  know  Him,  and 
understand  the  things  concerning  Him.  Bnt  he 
that  is  of  God  heareth  ub  :  the  apostles  and 
teachers  of  the  faith  are  chiefly  meant ;  but  the 
same  is  true  of  all  who  witness  a  good  confession. 
By  this  we  know,  or  distinguish,  the  Spirit  of 
truth,  and  the  spizit  of  error,  or  the  deceiving 
spirit.  At  the  outset  St.  John  spoke  of  the  test 
of  the  confession  of  Jesus ;  now  at  the  close  the 
test  is  the  religious  and  irreligious  character  of 
the  teaching.  He  conjoins  himself  with  his 
readers.  Finally,  we  here  have  the  answer  to 
every  ar^ment  against  the  universality  of  the  test- 
ing  privilege  and  duty :  every  Christian  can  discern 
between  the  true  and  the  false  confession  of  the 
Incarnate  Son ;  and  every  Christian  has  the  in- 
temal  qualification  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  that 
separates  from  the  world. 

llic  love  which  this  Faith  embraces  and  knows: 
in  its  origin  ;  its  supreme  manifestati<m  ;  its 
perfect  reflection  in  us  ;  the  whoU  section  being 
begun,  continued^  and  ended  in  this. 

Vers.  7,  8.  Two  sentences  which  exhibit  the 
'  commandment '  of  brotherly  love  in  a  stronger 
light  than  hitherto  shed  upon  it.  The  former  is 
positive.  Love  is  of  God :  love  absolutely  and  in 
itself,  in  its  own  nature  and  apart  from  any  object, 
is  from  the  very  being  of  God.  This  'out  or  is 
said  of  nothing  but  love  and  regeneration :  here 
the  loving  in  the  present  is  evidence  of  a  birth  in 
the  past  that  still  continues ;  and  the  present 
knoweth  God  is  the  same  love  discerning  and 
delighting  in  its  source.  The  latter  is  negative, 
and,  as  usual,  still  strengthens  the  thought.  All 
love  in  man,  all  love  everywhere,  is  from  God  ; 
but,  more  than  that,  God  is  love:  a  word  that 
had  never  before  been  spoken  since  revelation 
began.  It  closes  and  consummates  the  Biblical 
testimony  concerning  God  as  knowable  to  man  :  it 
must  l>e  remembered  that  it  is  connected  with  he 
that  loveth  not  knoweth  not— literally,  'never 
has  come  to  the  knowledge  of — God.  Observe 
that  it  is  not  said  Move  is  God,'  any  more  than  it 
was  said  Might  is  God.'  God  is  light  in  His 
revealing  and  diffusive  holiness ;  God  is  love  in 
His  diffusive  self-impartation  :  both,  however,  in 
His  relation  to  His  creatures.  His  eternal  essence 
is  unfathomable  and  behind  both.  Love  is  the 
bond  of  His  perfections  as  revealed  to  the  created 
universe.  It  is  also  the  bond  of  the  intercom- 
munion of  the  Three  Persons  in  the  adorable 
Trinity ;  and  in  this  sense  His  absolute  nature ; 
but  this  goes  beyond  our  exposition  here. 

Vers.  9,  10,  II.  God  is  love;  and  in  thisTras 
the  love  of  God  manifested  in  us :  it  had  its 
one  supreme  expression  'in  our  case/  'in  us'  as 
its  sphere.  This  explains  what  follows,  in  the 
perfect.  That  God  hath  sent  as  the  permanent 
token  of  His  love  his  only-begotten  Son  into 
the  world  that  we  might  live  through  him« 
Here  only  is  the  *  Only-bccotten  *  in  the  Epistle. 
He  was  sent  as  the  eternal  Son,  the  mystery  of 
whose  filial  relation  is  expressed  by  this  word : 
introduced  here  partly  to  indicate  the  greatness  of 
the  love  by  the  measure  of  the  gift,  partly  to  con- 
nect our  life  with  His.  In  the  Gospel  the  Only- 
begotten  is  given  as  a  proof  of  love  to  the  world  ; 
but  the  life  is  given  to  those  only  who  believe. 


Here  the  emphasis  is  on  Mn  us;'  but  the  life 
must  here  include,  on  account  of  the  next  verse, 
deliverance  from  condemnation  as  well  as  the 
eternal  life  itself:  hence  not  *in  Him,'  but 
'through  Him.*  The  apostle  then  goes  back 
from  the  manifestation  to  the  love  itself.  Herein 
is  love  :  its  origination  is  not  in  or  through  the 
mission,  but  in  God  Himself.  Our  response  is  in 
his  thought  throughout ;  but  it  is  only  as  response: 
'  love  is  ( )F  God.'  Not  that  we  love  God,  but  that 
he  loved  us,  and  sent— goinp;  back  again  to  the 
past — his  Son  as  the  propitiation  for  our  sins : 
thus  impressively  does  St.  John  show  what  he 
meant  by  *  not  that  we  loved.*  He  provided  and 
sent  what  not  our  love  but  our  siws  required. 
Not  'to  be '  a  propitiation ;  but  '  He  sent  His 
Son,*  whose  mission  dating  from  heaven  was 
atonement.  Beloved — always  'beloved'  in  this 
connection, — since  God  so  loved  us,  we  also 
ought  to  love  one  another  :  not  '  so  to  love,'  as 
if  the  example  prescribed  the  kind  of  love ;  but  we 
are  bound  by  the  nature  of  the  love  common  to 
Him  and  to  us  :  it  has  been  manifested  'in  us  *  to 
that  end. 

Ver.  12.  This  verse  contains  three  clauses, 
which  are  severally  dilated  on,  though  in  a  rather 
different  order,  in  the  seven  verses  which  follow  : 
the  invisibility  of  God  as  the  object  of  love ;  His 
invisible  indwelling  neverthless;  and  the  perfect 
operation  of  His  love  in  our  hearts  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  His  invisible  self. 

Vers,  13-16.  Remembering  that  this  whole 
section  has  to  do  with  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  root 
of  brotherly  love,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that 
the  apostle  goes  back  to  the  introductory  words 
of  it.  Those  words,  however,  are  amplified,  as 
usual :  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  the  seal  and  assur- 
ance that  we  abide  in  him  and  he  in  us :  our 
being  in  Him  and  His  bein?  in  us  are,  so  to  speak, 
convertible  terms :  the  Holy  Ghost  being  the 
common  term,  common  to  Him  and  us.  God  the 
invisible  is  seen  and  known  only  by  the  Spirit's 
indwelling.  But  He  abides  in  us  as  the  seal  of  a 
great  truth  confessed.  Hence  the  apostle,  before 
proceeding,  pays  his  homage  again  to  that  truth, 
his  own  and  his  fellow-apostle's :  And  we  have 
beheld — in  His  Son  the  Invisible  Go<I  'whom  no 
man  hath  beheld  at  any  time,'— and  bear  witness 
that  the  Father  hath  sent  the  Son,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world:  the  apostolic  beholding  is  followed 
by  their  special  witness ;  and  this,  again,  by  the 
confession  of  the  whole  Church.  Here  St.  John 
returns  back  to  the  Father  and  the  Son  of  the 
earlier  chaj>ters,  and  adds  what  occurs  only  here 
as  a  confession  of  faith  that  Jesus  is  the  Saviour  of 
the  world :  as  in  chap.  ii.  3,  so  here  it  is  remark- 
able as  introduced  in  the  midst  of  a  special  refer- 
ence to  the  benefit  of  believers. 

Whosoever  has  confessed  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God — this  shows  that  the  leading  theme  of 
ver.  2  is  still  in  the  mind  of  the  apostle, — God 
abideth  in  him,  and  he  in  God  :  the  indwelling 
is  individual  as  well  as  mutual,  and  answers  to  the 
*  no  man  hath  seen  *  and  every  man  who  *  keepeth 
His  commandments  abideth  in  Him  and  He  in 
him  *  (chap.  iii.  24);  the  commandments  were  faith 
in  Jesus  or  confession  of  Him  and  love:  the 
former  is  in  this  verse  connected  with  the  abiding, 
in  the  next  verse  the  latter.  But,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding immediately  to  the  love  of  our  obedience, 
St.  John  once  more — as  if  never  weary  of  it— pays 
his  tribute  to  the  love  of  redemption. 
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And  we  have  known  and  believed :  this  of  .all 
believers,  answering  to  *  And  we  have  beheld  and 
bear  witness '  of  the  apostles.  At  the  basis  of  the 
apostolicalannouncementarebeholdineand  bearing 
testimony  :  at  the  basis  of  the  Church  s  confession 
— for  the  apostle  joins  the  Church  in  confessing 
what  he  had  witnessed  to  the  Church — are  know- 
ing and  believing,  which  in  its  proper  order  is, 
according  to  John  vi.  69,  believing  and  knowing  : 
abiding  faith  confirmed  in  abiding  experience. 
Once  more  God  is  love:  the  sublimity  of  this 
repetition  is  inexpressible;  and  the  clause  that 
follow^s  is  answerable.  In  the  former  case,  be- 
lievers received  *  out  of*  His  fulness  love ;  now 
the  believer  that  abideth  in  love  abideth  in  God, 
and  God  abideth  in  him.  The  triple  repetition 
of  'abideth*  speaks  for  itself:  the  love  which 
God  hath  in  ns  must  have  its  full  meanine ;  and 
the  sentence  as  it  stands  carries  the  privilege  of 
fellowship  with  God  to  its  highest  point ; .  there  is 
nothing  l>eyond  it,  scarcely  anything  equal  to  it, 
in  all  revelation.  It  leads  at  once  to  the  word 
perfection. 

Vers.  17-19.  Here  enters  the  second  point  of 
var.  12  :  *  His  love  is  perfected  in  us.'  The 
'  His  '  is  omitted  ;  hezein  is  love  made  perfect 
with  na,  that  is,  in  all  that  concerns  our  estate. 
Love  is  once  snore  absolute  and  without  object 
specified.  '  Herein,*  in  our  living  and  moving  and 
having  our  being  permanently  in  love,  and  in  God, 
is  our  love  *  made  perfect :  *  before  we  had  *  per- 
fected/ now  *  made  perfect,*  afterwards  *  perfect.' 
This  is  the  design  of  the  indwelling  Spirit,  in 
order  that  we  may  have  boldneaa  in  the  day  of 
judgment :  the  same  '  in  order  that '  and  the 
same  '  confidence '  as  in  chap.  ii.  29,  but  '  His 
appearing'  is  now  '  the  day  of  judgment. '  Because 
as  ne  is,  even  so  are  we  in  uds  world :  this  also 
goes  back  to  chap.  iL  29,  and  its  sequel :  from  the 
last  day  the  apostle  returns  to  our  life  'in  this 
world,'  not  wiinout  emphasis  on  the  wonder  that 
we  should  be  made  through  faith  in  Him  work- 
ing by  love  pure  *as  He  is,*  and  righteous 
'as  He  is,'  even  in  the  midst  of  this  present  evil 
world.  The  next  words  are  doubly  linked  with  the 
preceding :  first,  they  are  the  negative  pjerfection 
of  which  being  like  Christ  is  the  positive;  and 
secondly,  they  refer  to  the  great  essential  for  con- 
fidence in  the  final  dav. 

There  is  co  fear  £a  love :  this  is  true  of  the 
nature  of  love  generally.     But— admitting  that 

*  the  heart  may  accuse  *  even  lovers  of  God — 
perfect  love  casteth  out  fear.  This  is  the  only 
instance  of  *  perfect  love,*  without  any  qualifica- 
tion or  abatement.  And  the  apostle's  condensed 
argument  shoe's  that  he  is  speaking  of  its  present 
triumph  in  the  economy  of  grace.  Because  fear 
hath  punishment :  that  pain  of  which  it  is  said  that 

*  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment  * 
is  already  inherent  in  fear ;  and  he  that  feareth 
hath  not  been  made  perfect  in  love  :  then  he 
may  '  in  this  world  '  be  *  as  He  is  *  in  holiness, 
and  therefore  without  the  least  lingering  vestige 
of  fear  to  meet  Ilim.  Observe  the  change  of 
phrase:  as  love  is  perfected  in  man,  so  he  is 
perfected  in  love.  The  Holy  Ghost,  *  working  by 
love,'  brings  the  believer — *  we  have  known  and 
believed,'  chap.  iv.  16 — to  that  permanent  abode  in 
the  atmosphere  of  love  to  God  and  man  from 
which  fear  is  excluded  because  sin,  the  cause  of 
fear,  is  excluded.  Going  back  to  '  in  this  world,* 
and  remembering  that  'boldness  in  the  day  of 


judgment  *  means  confidence  in  the  expectation  of 
Hb  appearing  (chap.  ii.  29),  and  further  that  it 
is  not  said  of  the  heavenly  city,  '  there  shall  be  no 
more  sin,*  as  if  only  there  sin  is  absent,  we  are 
bound  to  understand  St.  John's  last  testimony  on 
this  subject — for  he  uses  the  word  no  more — in  its 
highest  meaning. 

Ver.  19.  We  love  because  he  first  loved 
us.  Looking  back,  this  sublimely  shows  the 
possibility  that  our  love— here  once  more  absolute 
or  without  object,  our  *  perfect  love '  —  may 
become  supreme  :  the  argument  of  *  because  *  is 
almost  equal  to  '  even  as,*  which  is,  however,  not 
said.  But  the  words  look  forward  to  the  next 
verse,  and  that  again  looks  back  to  the  first  of  the 
three  points  in  ver.  12,  which  has  been  in  suspense 
during  the  interim. 

Ver.  20.  If  a  man  say,  I  love  God,  and  hateth 
his  brother,  he  is  a  liar.  All  the  words  here 
point,  as  we  have  seen  before,  to  an  utterly  spurious 
Christianity,  which  knows  nothing  of  the  revela- 
tion of  the  unseen  God  in  His  Son :  the  first 
{>hrase  and  the  last  are  used  only  of  such  false  re- 
igion.  The  '  hating  *'of  chap.  ii.  9  became  '  not 
loving*  in  chap.  lii.  10;  they  are  united  as  synony- 
mous in  this  passage  alone. 

For  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  lie 
hath  seen,  cannot  love  God  whom  be  hath  not 
seen.  There  are  two  condensed  ai:]^ments  here. 
First,  recalling  ver.  10,  that  the  m visible  God 
perfects  His  love  in  us  by  the  Spirit  through  our 
brotherly  love,  it  is  simply  a  strong  repetition : 
the  invisible  Fountain  of  love  abides  in  us,  and 
has  its  perfect  operation  in  our  love  to  its  visible 
objects,  embracing  all  our  fellow-regenerate  (chap. 
V.  I).  But  we  have  always  noted  that  St.  John  s 
repetitions  include  something  more,  and  here 
something  is  added  which  the  former  passage  did 
not  contain ;  that  is,  the  inverted  argument  from 
the  easier  demonstration  of  love  to  objects  before 
our  eyes.  Some  copies  read,  '  How  can  he  f ' 
which  would  be  only  a  more  vivid  form  of  the 
argument :  not  '  how  or  in  what  way  can  he  love 
the  unseen  save  as  He  is  represented  by  visible 
objects?*  for  it  is  the  glory  of  religion  that  God 
can  be  loved  in  Himself;  but  'it  may  be  merely 
inferred  that  he  who,  supposed  to  be  regenerate, 
loves  not  the  first  and  most  obvious  claimants  of 
his  charity,  cannot  be  a  lover  of  the  supreme 
source  of  all  love.*  He  proves  himself  to  be  unre- 
generate.  The  more  general  truth  that  practical 
charity  is  in  no  case  absolutely  dependent  upoo 
seeing  its  object  is  not  involved  here,  nor  must 
the  apostle's  simple  apostrophe  be  embarrassed 
by  the  consideration  of  it. 

The  victory  0/ Faith  in  yesus  as  the  victory  of 
Love, 

Ver.  21.  And  this  commandment  have  we 
from  him.  That  he  who  loveth  God  love 
his  brother  also.  The  three  points  of  chap, 
iii.  12  having  been  discussed,  a  new  subject 
begins.  That  is  the  precept  of  love  given  l»y 
*  Him,*  that  is,  Christ,  whose  name  needs  not  to 
be  mentioned,  ai  the  second  part  of  the  theme  of 
chap.  iii.  23  :  '  And  thy  neighbour  as  thyself*  is 
the  primitive  commandment ;  but  the  next  verse 
answers  the  question,  '  Who  is  my  neighbour  ? '  as 
our  Lord  does,  by  inverting  the  order. 

Chap.  v.  i.  whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus 
is  the  Ohrist  is  begotten  of  God,  and  whosoever 
loveth  him  that  begat  loveth  him  also  that  is 
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begotten  of  him.  Faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ  has 
here  the  only  meaning  that  St.  John  ever  gives  it : 
that  divinely  wrought  trust  in  the  work  as  well  as 
the  person  of  Jesus  which  the  Spirit  produces, 
though  He  does  not  say,  and  which  the  Spirit  seals, 
whicii  He  does  say  (chap.  iii.  25).  The  exact 
link  between  faith  and  regeneration  is  untouched. 
In  both  members  of  the  sentence  our  brother  is 
meant.  The  argument  is,  like  that  of  chap.  iv.  20^ 
derived  from  the  c[eneral  nature  of  the  case ;  but 
it  is  carried  to  the  highest  region,  and  here  has  the 
emphasis.  It  may  be  true  generally,  but  it  must 
be  true  here. 

Ver.  2.  This  is  the  converse  of  chap.  iv.  20, 
and  as  such  stands  here  alone  :  we  know  that  we 
love  God  by  the  token  that  we  love  the  brethren ; 
but  we  also  know  that  we  love  God*s  children  by 
the  very  fact  of  our  loving  Him.  The  two  cannot 
be  separated.  Still,  remembering  that  the  com- 
mandment is  now  uppermost,  we  must  closely 
unite  when  we  loTe  God  and  do  his  commaiid- 
ments.  The  last  words  introduce  the  customary 
enlargement  upon  ver.  i,  which  is  otherwise  only 
repeated.  We  love  all  that  are  begotten  of  Him 
because  we  love  Hi:ii :  the  consciousness  of  loving 
God  is  guarantee  that  we  have  in  us  all  that  brotherly 
love  means ;  especially  as  that  love  feels  in  itself 
the  energy  of  all  obedience. 

Ver.  3.  For,  the  lore  of  Ood  is  this— it  is  in 
us  for  this  end,— that  we  ehonld  keep  hie  com- 
mandmenta.  Here,  as  constantly,  some  truths 
arc  suppressed.  The  apostle  had  seemed  to 
assert  that  the  love  of  brethren  seen  was  easier 
than  the  love  of  God  unseen.  But  there  are  some 
who  might  and  who  did  pervert  that  principle  : 
having  a  speculative,  transcendeiit,  emotional  love 
of  G(^,  they  might  and  they  did  undervalue  the 
security,  the  depth,  the  universality  of  the  self- 
renouncing  devotion  to  others  that  brotherly  love 
as  the  commandment  of  Christ  includes.  But  he 
whose  love  of  Gud  is  a  love  of  universal  obedience, 
knows  that  such  brotherly  love,  as  the  'fulfilment 
of  the  law,'  is  in  itself  difficult :  it  is  indeed  the 
'  hard '  part  of  the  love  of  God.  And  hia  com- 
mandmenta  are  not  grieyona  is  the  reply  to 
every  suggestion  of  the  failing  heart :  this  is  an 
axiomatic  saying,  standing  here  alone ;  of  deep 
importance  and  boundless  application.  The  laws 
of  God  are  reasonable,  and  m  harmony  with  the* 
purest  ethical  principles  of  reason,  even  the  severest 
of  them.  But  apart  from  what  follows,  they  are 
intolerable. 

Vers.  4,  5.  For  whoaoever  ia  begotten  of  God 
— a  new  form  of  words,  the  *  we  *  of  the  previous 
verse  with  *  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  *  (John 
iii.  6) — overcometh  the  world  :  is  victorious  over 
the  kingdom  of  evil  generally,  and  particularly  that 
sphere  of  the  natural  man  and  of  self  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  which  the  commandment  of  brotherly 
love  weighs  heavily.  And  thia  ia  the  victory 
that  hath  oTerocme  the  world,  even  onr  faith. 
Not  love  here,  for  faith  is  the  leading  thought : 
faith  IS  the  victory,  its  strength  for  that  habitual 
overcoming  of  every  obstacle  to  obedience  which 
was  in  it  as  an  original  germ,  and  of  the  final  attain- 
ment of  which  it  is  the  pledge.  The  past  and  the 
present  and  the  future  are  really  here ;  but  the  stress 
IS  on  the  present.  How  it  conquers,  not  in  an 
ideal  but  a  present  and  perfect  victory,  then  follows 
in  a  sentence  which  takes  a  negative  form  but  in- 
cludes the  i>ositive  reason.  And  who  is  he  that 
overoometh  the  world,  but— for  no  other  can, 
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*  he  and  only  he  '—he  that  believeth  that  Jeana 
ia  the  Son  of  Oodf  He  who  in  union  with  '  the 
Son  of  God  ' — the  name  that  always  opposes  Him 
to  the  world  and  its  prince, — partakes  His  victory : 

*  I  have  overcome  the  world  (John  xvi.  33).  So 
much  for  the  words  :  theology  both  dogmatic  and 
practical  takes  them  up,  and  finds  in  them  its 
richest  material.  Observe  that  the  discussion  of 
our  external  relation  ends  here :  the  apostle's  warn- 
ing against  love  of  the  world,  and  his  encourage- 
ment of  opposition  to  the  errors  in  the  world,  closes 
with  finished  and  abiding  victory  over  it. 

The  Divine  Testimony  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
ground  of  faith  :  this  is  first  viewed  objectively^ 
as  a  witness  in  history;  then  subjectively,  as 
a  witness  enjoyed  by  the  believer, 

Ver.  6.  Thia  ia  he  that  came  by  water  and 
blood,  even  Jesna  Chxiat ;  not  in  the  water  only, 
bnt  in  the  water  and  in  the  blood.  And  it  is  the 
Spirit  that  beareth  witneaa,  becanse  the  Spirit 
ia  the  tmth.  It  must  be  remembered  in  the 
exposition  of  this  difficult  passage,  first,  that  it  is 
governed  by  the  idea  of  testimony,  human  and 
Divine,  that  'Jesus  is  the  Christ'  (ver.   i),  and 

*  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  *  (ver.  5) ;  secondly, 
that  the  very  terms  used  imply  a  symbolical 
meaning  underlying  the  literal,  for  we  cannot 
understand  'water'  and  'blood'  as  pointing  to 
merely  historical  facts;  thirdly,  that  the  apostle 
has  in  view  the  errors  of  his  own  time  concerning 
the  manifestation  of  Jesus  in  the  flesh.  'This 
Person  Jesus  Christ*  who  'came*  not  into  the 
world,  but  into  His  Messianic  office  as  the  Christ, 
'by  water  and  blood.'  There  are  two  leading 
interpretations  of  those  words.  One  of  them 
understands  by  the  'water'  the  baptismal  in- 
stitute of  John,  which  inaugurated  Jesus  into  His 
Christly  office,  and  by  the  'blood'  the  passion 
and  death.  The  other  regards  St  John  as  fixing 
his  thought  upon  the  m3rsterious  'sign'  that  he 
beheld  after  the  Saviour's  death  :  when  the  pierc- 
ing of  His  side  was  followed  by  the  double  stream 
of  blood  and  of  water — the  blood  of  expiation  and 
the  water  of  life — which  flowed  together  as  the 
symbol  of  one  eternal  life  from  the  living  death  of 
the  sacrifice,  llie  latter  we  hold  to  as  the  true 
meaning.  But  let  us  do  justice  to  the  former  :  it 
runs  thus. 

The  error  of  antichrist  concerning  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Son  of  God  has  been  already  con- 
demned. The  witness  borne  to  this  Son  of  God 
as  the  perfected  Christ  or  Saviour  is  now  adduced ; 
and  the  two  great  events  are  made  prominent 
which  rounded  the  Messianic  history  :  the  Baptism 
with  its  testimony  to  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
atoning  death  with  its  testimony.  Jesus  came 
'by'  them  as  the  accompanying  media  through 
which  He  discharged  His  ministry  and  the  ac- 
compamring  seals  which  authenticated  Him  :  these 
being  first  viewed  as  one,  giving  unity  to  the 
design  of  His  coming  into  His  office.  St.  John 
might  have  said,  '  He  came  in  the  baptism  which 
to  Him  was  the  sealing  of  the  Spirit,  and  in  the 
atonement  which  finished  the  work  to  which  He 
was  sealed,'  but  he  is  using  symbols,  and  makes 
the  word  '  water '  stand  for  the  whole  transaction 
at  the  Jordan,  and  '  blood '  for  the  whole  mystery 
of  the  passion  and  cross.  The  readers  of  this 
Epistle  are  supposed  to  have  the  Fourth  Gospel  in 
their  hands,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrew's  in  their  minds :   moreover,   Ephesias 
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Christians  knew  well  the  relation  of  John*s 
baptism  to  the  baptism  of  Jesus  (Acts  xix.).  *  Not 
in  the  water  only,  but  in  the  water  and  in  the 
blood.'  The  *by*  now  becomes  *in,'  to  mark 
more  impressively  the  essential  connection  between 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  and  that  which  the  water 
and  the  blood  signitied. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  other  interpretation. 
We  mark  that  the  two  elements  are  separated, 
and  each  has  the  article  :  noting  not  merely  the 
sacredness  of  the  well-known  symbols,  but  their 
distinction  and  relations.  No  intelligent  reader 
could  fail  to  think  of  what  the  writer  had  certainly 
had  in  his  thoughts,  the  mysterious  and  miraculous 
effusion  of  blood  and  water  when  the  Saviour's 
side  was  pierced.  '1  hat  signified,  not  the  fact  of 
the  real  humanity  or  real  death  of  the  Redeemer, 
but  that  the  fountain  was  now  opened  for  the 
removal  of  guilt  by  the  blood,  and  of  death  by  the 
Spirit,  of  the  crucified ;  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  being  the  abiding  emblems  and  pledges  of 
these  gifts.  But  St.  John  leaves  these  reflections 
to  his  readers  and  to  us.  He  simply  declares  that 
Jesus  came  'not  by  water  only,*  but  *in  the  water 
and  in  the  blood  : '  not  only  was  there  one  stream 
of  life  flowing  from  His  death  for  us,  but  life 
under  two  essential  aspects.  Eternal  life  is  the 
removal  of  the  death  of  condemnation :  that  is 
symbolized  by  the  *  blood  ;'  for  it  is  the  blood  of 
Christ  that  cleanseth  from  all  sin.  Eternal  life 
is  also  the  *  well  of  water  springing  up  within  the 
soul  unto  everlasting  life,*  of  wliich  the  Saviour 
spoke  to  the  Samaritan  woman  (John  iv.) :  in 
other  words,  it  is  the  life  of  Christ  Himself  im- 
parted, and  of  that  the  water  is  the  symbol.  It  is 
usual  to  say  that  the  '  water'  symbolizes  the  wash- 
ing from  sin,  and  the  '  blood '  the  sprinkling  from 
guilt.  But  since  the  death  of  Christ  the  only 
washing  both  from  sin  and  from  guilt  is  by  blood. 
The  water  signifies  here  the  very  well-spring  of 
eternal  life  itself  in  Christ  opened  up  within  the 
soul. 

The  advocates  of  the  other  interpretation  thus 
expound  *  not  by  water  only.*  John  the  Baptist 
bore  witness  to  himself  as  baptizing  *only  with 
water,*  and  to  Christ  as  *  the  Lamb  of  Gcxi  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.'  The  Redeemer 
was  not  only  authenticated  in  His  baptism  as  the 
Son  of  God,  the  revealer  of  the  Father  and  His 
will,  but  as  the  Lamb  of  God  who  should  die  for 
mankind  :  not  the  one  without  the  other.  He 
came  at  the  Jordan  that  He  might  go  on  to  Cal- 
vary. The  apostle  silently  protests  against  those 
in  his  own  day  who  united  the  Christ  to  Jesus  in 
His  baptism,  but  separated  them  at  the  cro^s  ;  and 
He  openly  protests  against  all  who  limit  our  own 
baptism  into  Christ  to  mere  discipleship  of  obedi- 
ence, and  forget  that  He  is  our  master  only 
because  as  an  atonement  *  He  died  and  revived 
that  He  might  be  Lord  of  the  dead  and  the 
living.* 

'And  it  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness, 
because  the  Spirit  is  the  truth.'  Hitherto  the 
water  and  the  blood  have  not  been  termed  wit- 
nesses :  they  were  facts  themselves  witnessed  by 
men.  But  the  Supreme  Witness  of  Jesus  is  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  whom  the  Saviour  Himself  bore 
witness  as  'the  Spirit  of  the  truth.*  St.  John 
singles  out  His  testimony  as  the  only  and  abiding 
one,  \«  ith  express  reference  to  the  lord's  words  : 
'not  we,  the  Baptist,  the  apostles,  but  the  Spirit.' 
And  the  tense  is  changed  :  the  Son  of  God  '  came ' 


once  in  the  great  ministry  of  which  water  and 
blood  were  thfc  symbols ;  but  in  the  Gospels,  and 
in  the  preached  word,  and  in  the  sacraments,  the 
Holy  Ghost  gives  abiding  testimony. 

Vers.  7,  8.  For  there  are  three  who  bear  wit- 
ness [in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost:  and  these  three  are  one.  And 
there  are  three  that  bear  witness  on  earth],  the 
Spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood:  and  the 
three  agree  in  one.  The  bracketed  words,  if 
genuine,  would,  in  their  present  position,  be  un- 
connected with  the  context,  making  a  sudden 
ascent  to  the  testimony  borne  by  the  Three  Per- 
sons of  the  Trinity  in  heaven  or  from  heaven  to 
the  Incarnate  Son :  by  the  Father  generally  and 
at  the  great  crisis  of  the  history  of  the  Redeemer, 
by  the  Son  to  Himself  in  His  exalted  estate,  and 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  administration  of  re« 
demption.  These  heavenly  Witnesses  are  but  one ; 
and  to  Them  *  the  testimony  of  God '  in  ver.  9 
refers.  Then  the  three  witnesses  on  earth  must 
be  supposed  to  be,  in  relation  to  that  other  testi- 
mony, '  the  witness  of  men  :  *  testifying  to  the 
perfected  Gospel  of  the  ascended  Lord  under  the 
influence  of  tiie  Spirit,  to  the  baptism  of  our  Lord 
and  our  baptism,  to  the  finished  atonement  and 
the  sacramental  commemoration  of  it.  This  intro- 
duces a  very  violent  abruptness  into  the  apostle's 
strain.  Without  these  words  the  sense  runs 
smoothly  on.  The  Spirit  now  takes  precedence  as 
being  still  the  one  and  only  witness,  who  bears  the 
testimony  throughout  revelation  and  in  the  history 
of  the  Christian  Church.  But  He  bears  His  wit 
ness  to  Christ  now  and  continuously  through  the 
records  which  gather  round  His  baptism  'in 
water'  and  His  baptism  'in  blood;'  and  through 
the  effects  of  the  faith  in  His  name  as  the  dis- 
penser of  pardon  and  renewal  '  And  these  three 
agree  in  one:'  they  had  been  made  three,  and 
two  of  them  personified  as  witnesses,' because  of 
the  supreme  importance  of  the  anointing  of  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of 
the  pouring  out  of  His  blood.  If  there  is  any 
allusion  to  the  *  two  or  three  witnesses '  by  which 
truth  must  be  established,  that  allusion  is  very 
faint.  I'he  apostle  hastens  to  say  that  the  three- 
fold witness  converges  to  one  truth,  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  faith  in  whom  overcomes 
the  world. 

Ver.  9.  If  we  receive  the  witness  of  men, 
the  witness  of  Qod  is  greater :  for  this  is  the 
witness  of  God,  that  he  hath  borne  witness 
concerning  his  Bon.  The  '  three  witnesses  ' 
suggested  the  perfection  of  merely  human  testi- 
mony. The  apostle  supposes  as  a  general  truth 
that  we  receive  the  testimony  of  credible  wit- 
nesses. But  he  does  not  set  the  Divine  witness 
over  against  the  human  :  the  human  and  the 
Divine  concur,  the  divine  being  'greater*  as 
accompanying  and  rendering  infallible  the  human 
witness  to  the  Saviour's  Messiahship  and  salva- 
tion. For,  the  entire  series  of  attestations  borne  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New  by  evangelists 
and  apostles  is  no  other  than  one  grand  attesta- 
tion of  God  Himself,  who  witnesseth  one  thing 
only,  that  all  His  witness  by  man's  agency  is  con- 
cerning His  Son.  But  the  Divine  testimony  is 
given  through  the  Spirit;  'we  are  witnesses  of 
these  things,  and  so  is  also  the  Holy  Ghost.* 
'  Concerning  His  Son '  is  sublimely  general.  What 
the  witness  is  we  find  afterwards  :  here  it  is 
declared  that  all  the  objective  testimony  of  revela- 
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lion  has  but  one  object,  the  establishment  of  the 
claim  of  the  Son  of  God  to  human  faith. 

Ver.  lo.  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  Ood 
hath  the  witnesB  in  himself.  The  testimony 
has  become  subjective  :  the  *  three  agree  in  one  * 
within  the  believer's  consciousness.  He  has — for 
w6  must  anticipate  ver.  ii — eternal  life  within 
him  :  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  of  life  received  by 
Christ  for  us  at  His  baptism,  the  forgiveness  of 
sin  or  release  from  the  condemnation  of  death 
through  His  blood,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  effecting 
and  assuring  both.  Faith  is  followed  by  full 
assurance  ;  but  the  assurance  is  here  the  possession 
of  life  itself. 

Bnt  he  that  believeth  not  God  hath  made  him 
a  liar :  becanse  he  hath  not  beUeved  the  witness 
that  God  hath  home  oonceming  His  Son.  He 
is  not  only  without  the  internal  testimony,  but 
he  has  also  rejected  the  external  testimony,  which 
has  been  given  to  one  who  hears  the  Gospel  record 
so  abundantly  that  he  is  without  excuse.  Once 
before  St.  John  had  spoken  of  making  God  a  liar: 
he  who  denies  that  he  has  sinned  is  a  liar  himself, 
and  contradicts  the  express  testimonies  of  God. 
Similarly,  he  who  believes  not  the  witness  given 
by  God  concerning  His  Son  rejects  the  utmost 
possible  evidence  that  God,  knowing  man's 
necessity,  could  give  him.  It  is  supposed  that 
he  has  the  evidence  before  him,  and  that  in  the 
form  of  spoken  or  written  evidence  ;  it  is  further 
supposed  that  he  deliberately  rejects  the  testimony, 
knowing  it  to  be  Divine.  There  is  nothing 
stronger,  scarcely  anything  so  strong,  in  all  the 
Scriptures,  concerning  the  moral  wilfulness  of  un- 
belief. It  is  not  said  that  he  who  refuses  to  ac- 
cept the  testimony  to  the  divinity  and  incarnation 
of  the  Son  loses  the  benefit ;  nor  simply  that  he 
blinds  his  own  mind  ;  but  that  he  hears  the  voice 
of  God  and  makes  Him  a  liar.  Nor  are  the  last 
words,  as  has  been  thought  by  some,  mere  vehe- 
ment repetition.  God  is  made  a  liar  by  the  man 
who  rejects  the  eternal  life  which  has  been  once 
for  all  given.  The  witness  rejected  is  not  this  or 
that  saying  or  miraculous  demonstration,  but  the 
whole  strain  of  proof  brought  by  the  Christian 
revelation  that  both  light  and  life  are  come  into 
the  world  as  the  heritage  of  every  man  who  does 
not  wilfully  reject  both. 

Vers.  II,  12.  And  the  witness  is  this,  that, 
God  gave  unto  ns  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in* 
his  Son.  These  closing  words  concerning  that 
testimony  of  which  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle 
spoke,  go  beyond  anything  yet  said.  They  de- 
clare that  the  witness  of  the  apostles  concerning 
'  the  eternal  life  which  was  with  the  Father  and 
was  manifested  to  us*  is  the  witness  of  God 
Himself,  and  moreover  that  it  is  the  one  supreme 
testimony,  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  testi- 
monies. Here  we  have  the  close  of  the  whole 
section  ;  and  this  last  saying  must  throw  its  light 
back  upon  all.  The  witness  of  the  water  and  the 
blood  was  simply  this,  that  One  had  come  who 
was  the  gift  of  eternal  life  to  man :  His  baptism 
with  the  Spirit  was  His  reception  of  the  Spirit  of 
life  for  us  ;  His  baptism  of  blood  was  our  deliver- 
ance from  death.  The  witness  of  the  blood  and 
water  which  flowed  from  His  side  was  simply  the 
testimony  of  heaven  that  deliverance  from  death 
and  the  impartation  of  new  life  were  the  one  gift 
of  Hb  atoning  passion :  the  one  mingled  stream 
for  ever  flowing  from  His  Person  lift^  up.  He 
who  rejects  this,  resists  the  drawing  of  the  Son  of 


man,  and  makes  the  Lord  who  gave  the  seals  a 
liar.  The  next  words  really  end  the  Epistle  by 
an  emphatic  aphoristic  saying  that  repeats  the 
words  concerning  the  subjective  witness,  the  pre- 
sence and  absence  of  which  is  the  final  test  of 
truth  for  all  profession  of  Christianity.  St.  John 
knows  no  'believing  in  God*  which  is  not 
*  trusting  in  the  witness  ;  *  and  he  knows  of  no 
trusting  in  the  witness  winch  is  not  followed  by 
'the  witness  in  himself;*  and  the  internal  wit- 
ness is  not  to  have  the  knowledge  of  forgiveness, 
or  the  assurance  of  sonship,  as  in  St.  Paul,  bu^ 
these  as  contained  in  the  po>(session  of  '  the 
life ;  *  and,  finally,  the  life  is  with  him  nothing 
less  than  the  Son  Himself  possessed.  The  Son 
of  God  hath  life  in  Himself  eternally ;  He  is  the 
source  of  redeemed  life ;  and  He  is  the  author  or 
Prince  of  that  life  in  eveiy  believer.  The  closing 
testimony  of  the  Bible — for  there  is  nothing  after 
these  words— is  that  he  that  hath  the  Son  hath 
the  life  :  the  life  which  is  fellowship  with  God, 
which  sin  forfeited,  is  given  back  to  him  in  union 
with  Jesus.  It  can  by  no  other  means  be  restored 
than  by  union  with  the  Divine  life  which  has  been 
given  to  man  *  bodily  *  in  Christ :  the  disbeliever 
or  unbeliever,  who  rejects  the  witness  of  God* 
concerning  His  Son,  is  in  this  testimony  said  to 
abide  in  death,  or  rather  to  be  without  the  life.  He 
that  hath  not  the  Son  hath  not  the  life.  There 
are  many  terrors  threatened  elsewhere  against  the 
despiser  of  God  and  the  rejecter  of  Christ ;  but 
here  in  the  final  witness,  the  sad  issue  of  all  is 
stated  in  its  awful  negation,  'the  life  he  has  not.' 
Ver.  13.  St.  John  returns  now  to  his  one  great 
design,  the  fulfilling  of  the  Joy  of  those  who  be- 
lieve. These  things  have  I  written  to  you — ^the 
whole  Epistle,  that  is,  —that  ye  may  know  that 
ye  have  eternal  life,  unto  you  that  believe  in 
the  name  of  the  Son  of  God.  It  was  not  his 
purpose  to  establish  their  assurance,  and  on  that 
to  superinduce  a  challenge  to  faith,  or  to  a  higher 
faith,  as  the  reading  of  our  present  translation 
might  suggest.  Assurance  is  the  final  point,  and 
all  the  blessedness  that  assurance  brings.  '  That 
ye  may  know  :  *  this  is  one  of  the  watchwords  of 
the  Epistle;  and  it  is  here  finally  introduced  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  that,  while  it  is  the  gift  of 
God*s  Spirit,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  and  privilege 
of  every  Christian  to  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  it. 

TTie  confidence  in  prmyer  which  this  faith  in  Jesus 
inspires;  with  its  one  exception. 

Vers.  14,  15.  A  second  time  the  apostle  dwells 
on  the  boldness  of  prayer  :  this  closed  the  second 
part  as  the  confidence  of  obedient  love  ;  it  closes 
here  the  third  part  as  the  confidence  in  the  Son 
of  God,  which  was  there  introduced  as  the  transi- 
tion to  the  third  part,  and  is  now  resumed. 

And  this  is  the  boldness,  the  more  specific 
characterization  of  the  confidence  before  referred 
to,  that  we  have  toward  him,  toward  God, 
whose  children  we  are  in  virtue  of  the  eternal  life, 
the  life  of  regeneration.  Throtighout  the  New 
Testament,  confidence  towards  the  Father  in' 
prayer  is  represented  as  the  first  privilege  of  the 
adoption  :  we  have  received  *  the  Spirit  of  adop- 
tion, whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father  *  ( Kom.  viii. 
15).  St.  Paul  says  of  that  Spirit  that  He  *  helpeth 
our  infirmity :  for  we  know  not  what  we  should 
pray  for  as  we  ought ;  but  the  Spirit  itself  maketh 
intercession  with  groanings  which  cannot  be 
uttered.      And  He   that   searcheth    the    hearts 
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knoweth  what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  because 
He  maketh  intercession  for  the  saints  according 
to  the  will  of  God.  *  This,  and  our  Lord's  word, 
*  All  things,  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  prayer,  be- 
lieving, ye  shall  receive '  (Matt.  xxi.  22),  furnish 
the  best  commentary  on  our  p»assage.  As  Jesus, 
the  Intercessor  in  heaven,  presents  with  confidence 
for  us  the  prayers  which  the  Spirit,  the  Intercessor 
in  the  heart  corresponding  with  Him,  teaches  us 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  we  may  be  ai-sured 
that,  if  we  aak  any  thing  acooraing  to  his 
will,  he  heareth  xun  He  in  fact  heareth  the  voice 
of  His  own  Spirit  within  us,  and  we  do  not  really 
pray  when  we  ask  not  according  to  His  mind.  This 
IS  the  sublime  perfection  of  the  only  prayer  which 
St.  John  knows ;  and  it  is  in  harmony  with  the 
tenor  of  the  whole  Epistle,  always  and  in  every- 
thing making  real  the  highest  ideal. 

And,  if  we  know  that  he  heareth  ns  whatso- 
ever  we  ask,  all  forbidden  and  doubtful  petitions 
being  lefc  out  of  consideration,  as  being  suppressed 
before  they  are  uttered,  we  know — for  the  hearing 
means  hearing  with  acceptance — that  we  have 
the  petitions  that  we  have  aaked  of  him. 
These  last  words  are  very  emphatic.  We  have 
in  the  very  asking;  there  is  a  blessed  sense  in 
which  the  highest  prayer  is  the  very  experience  of 
the  thing  prayed  for ;  such  asking  for  forgiveness 
and  peace  and  holiness  is  the  enjoyment  of  holi- 
ness and  peace  and  pardon.  Moreover,  *  we  have,' 
and  not,  as  before,  *  we  receive  ;  *  for  the  Christian 
life  is  no  other  than  the  constant  inheritance  of 
multiplied  prayers  *  that  we  have  asked '  from 
the  beginning,  that  have  been  the  sum  of  past 
supplications.  Observe  here,  without  being  re- 
minded by  the  apostle,  that  the  *  fellowship  with 
tlie  Father  and  the  Son,*  the  main  subject  of  the 
Epistle,  reaches  here  its  highest  consummation,  so 
far  as  the  present  life  and  its  privileges  are  con- 
cerned. 

Vers.  16,  17.  The  transition  from  prayer  in 
general  to  intercessory  prayer  seems  to  be  abrupt ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  brotherly  love  is 
made  identical  with  Christian  life,  and  its  offices 
with  doing  the  will  of  God.  Passing  by  innumer- 
able other  objects  of  intercession  on  behalf  of  a 
fellow-Christian,  the  apostle  at  once  rises  to  its 
highest  function,  prayer  for  his  sinning  soul.  Two 
phrases  just  used  are  still  in  his  thoughts  :  'what- 
ever we  ask*  and  *  eternal  life,*  which  the  re- 
generate has  in  himself,  and  may  obtain  by  prayer 
for  others. 

If  any  man  see  his  brother  sin  a  sin  not 
unto  death  :  already  the  exception  is  stated,  the 
solemnity  of  which  requires  enlargement  upon  it 
afterwards.  The  sin  not  unto  death  is  supposed 
to  be  seen  in  a  brother,  as  an  act  and  a  state  in 
which  he  is  continuing.  He  shall  ask  :  this  is  the 
imperative  future,  and  implies  more  than  is  ex- 
pressed, the  admonition  and  penitence  of  the 
offender  and  the  joining  him  in  prayer ;  these  are 
omitted  because  the  great  point  is  here,  as  with 
St.  James,  the  power  of  one  in  close  fellowship 
with  God,  who  is  supposed  in  this  wonderful 
sentence  to  be  the  very  administrant  of  the  Divine 
will.  And  shall  give — the  same  he  in  union  with 
God  shall  give— him  life  :  according  to  the  high 
doctrine  of  the  Epistle,  he  who  sins  at  all  is  by  the 
sin  cut  off  from  spiritual  life ;  that  life  is,  as  it  were, 
suspended.  The  words  that  follow,  for  them  that 
sin  not  nnto  death,  do  not  simply  repeat  and 


generalize  the  former  words,  but  at  the  same  time 
qualify  the  *  life  *  given  and  prepare  for  what 
follows ;  the  life  is  only  suspended  in  this  case. 
The  *him*  is  changed  into  *them,*  to  show  the 
commonness  of  the  fault  and  the  universality  of 
intercession. 

There  is  a  sin  nnto  death  ;  which  is  not  only 
suspended  life,  but  the  actual  rejection  of  the  Son 
of  God  in  whom  the  life  is,  and  whose  rejection 
has  been  the  supreme  sin  aimed  at  throughout  the 
Epistle.  It  is  not  asserted  that  the  Christian  can 
know  that  sin  to  l)e  committed  ;  nor  was  it  said 
that  he  knows  the  brother  for  whom  he  prays  to 
have  sinned  not  unto  death  :  He  shall  give  him  life 
if  he  have  not  so  sinned.  The  fellowship  with  God 
in  prayer  does  not  imply  fellowship  with  God*s 
omniscience.  The  sin  unto  death  is  unto  eternal 
death,  as  the  opposite  of  *  eternal  life,*  though 
death  and  eternal  are  never  combined.  No  other 
death  is  mentioned  once  in  this  Epistle  ;  nor  is  the 
apostle  referring,  as  St.  James  does  in  his  similar 
close  of  his  Epistle,  to  bodily  sickness  and  recovery 
of  physical  health.  As  there  was  in  our  Saviour's 
time  an  unpardonable  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  was  unto  death  because  it 
rejected  the  Spirit's  appeal  on  behalf  of  Christ, 
and  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  there  is  a 
rejection  of  the  atonement  which  cuts  off  neces- 
sarily all  hope,  so  in  this  Epistle  the  same  sin  is 
referred  to  in  the  light  of  its  final  issue.  Those 
who  harden  themselves  against  the  Spirit's  revela- 
tion of  the  Son  are  sinning  unto  death  ;  and  prayer 
for  them  is  unavailing,  tx^cause  they  have  shut 
their  hearts  against  the  only  power  that  can  save 
them. 

Not  of  that  do  I  say  that  he  shonld  make 
request.  With  deep  tenderness  the  apostle  ex- 
cludes this  object  of  intercession,  two  shades  of 
his  expression  pointing  to  his  deep  feeling :  he 
changes  the  'asking*  into  'requesting,*  as  if 
the  awful  urgency  of  the  case  mij^ht  prompt  a 
stronger  prayer,  which  would  lie  unavailing ;  and 
he  simply  says,  *  Concerning  that  1  do  not  speak 
in  what  I  say  concerning  intercessory  prayer.' 
Now  the  difference  of  sins  seems  to  require  ex- 
planation, especially  after  what  the  apostle  had 
said  in  chap.  iii.  4,  'Sin  is  transgression  of  law,' 
and  *  He  was  manifested  to  take  away  sins,'  and 
'  He  is  faithful  and  just,  to  cleanse  us  from  all 
unrighteousness.*  Hence  St.  John  quotes  himself, 
inverting  the  phrase,  and  says  here.  All  un- 
righteousness is  sin,  substituting  the  deeper 
word  *  unrighteousness  '  for  *  lawlessness. '  Even 
the  slightest  deviation  from  law  and  from  the 
perfect  principles  of  right  is  sin,  whether  in  the 
believer  or  in  the  unbeliever ;  and  therefore  the 
possessor  of  eternal  life  must  never  think  lightly 
of  it,  but  must  abhor  it  as  contrary  to  the  life  that 
is  in  him.  Nevertheless  there  may  be  traces  of 
death  that  must  be  cleansed  away,  and  there  is 
a  sin  not  unto  death.  In  the  old  law  there 
was  'sin  unto  death,*  transgression  which  was 
punished  with  loss  of  life  (Num.  xviii.  22) ;  and 
the  Rabbins  made  the  very  distinction  which  St 
John  here  makes.  The  apostle,  however,  carries 
it  into  the  eternal  sphere  ;  and  leaves  the  subject 
with  a  consolatory  word  which  is  itself  very  stem. 
He  docs  not  say  that  '  all  unrighteousness  is  sin, 
but  there  is  sin  not  unto  death."  What  he  says  is 
that  such  sin  only  as  is  forgiven  and  cleansed 
away  is  not  unto  death. 
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Chapter  V.    18-21. 
Concltisioft. 

18  \7[/E  know  that  whosoever  is  born'  of  God  sinneth  not; 

VV       "but  he  that  is  begotten*  of  God  ^keepeth  himself, 

19  and  ^  that  wicked  one*  toucheth  him  not.  And^y/^  know  that 
we  are  of  God,  and  'the  whole  world  Heth  in  wickedness.' 

20  And  we  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  -^  hath  given 
us  an  understanding,  that  we  may  know  him  that  is  true ;  and 
we  are  in  ''him  that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.     *  This 

21  is  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life.  'Little  children,  *keep* 
yourselves  from  idols.     Amen. 

^  begotten  '  Some  read  be  that  was  begotten  of  God  keepeth  him 

*  the  evil  one  *  guard 


a  Jo.  i.  18. 
^Jo.  xvii.  IX. 
c  Ch.  ii.  13. 
dVftx.  15. 
e  Jo.  xii.  31. 

/  Lu.  xxiv.  45. 


xvii.  3. 


^Jo.  xvii 
AVer.  II, 
r  Ch.  ii.  I. 
k  I  Cor.  X.  7, 

14 :  Gal.  V. 

90. 


The  Epistle  winds  up  with  three  summarizing 
declarations,  each  of  which  repeats  the  watchword, 
'we  know/  taken,  but  in  a  better  sense,  from 
the  Gnostic  '  we  know  : '  the  first,  ver.  18,  asserts 
the  fundamental  opposition  between  life  and  sin  ; 
the  second  y  ver.  19,  the  fundamental  opposition 
between  the  regenerate  and  the  world  ;  the  third, 
ver,  20,  pays  its  final  homage  lo  the  Son  of  God, 
in  whom  we  are  through  an  intelligent  faith 
wrought  of  God.  These  three  are  linked,  as 
always,  one  with  the  other ;  the  evil  one  toucheth 
us  not  in  the  first,  but  in  the  second  the  world 
lieth  in  his  arms,  and  in  the  third  we,  rescued 
from  him,  are  in  God  and  His  Son.  The  final 
words  close  the  whole,  and  close  the  Bible,  with 
an  exhortation  against  every  false  conception  of 
God.  Hence  fellowship  with  God  is  the  keynote 
into  which  all  melts  at  the  last  :  individually,  it 
is  communion  with  His  holiness ;  collectively,  it  is 
perfect  separation  from  the  world  ;  and  both  these 
go  up  to  the  Son  in  whom  we  are  one  with  God, 
and  safe  from  idols.  This  final  'we  know'  is 
therefore  an  exhibition  of  the  Christian  privileges 
in  their  highest  form. 

Ver.  18.  We  know  that  whoeoever  is  begotten 
of  Ood  Binneth  not ;  but  lie  that  was  begotten  of 
God  keepeth  himself,  and  the  evil  one  tonchetk 
him  not.  Having  admitted  that  the  children  of 
the  Divine  birth  may  sin,  both  unto  death  and  not 
unto  death,  the  apostle  reminds  them  most 
solemnly  of  what  had  been  established  before, 
that  the  regenerate  life  is  in  itself  inconsistent 
with  both  kinds.  The  characteristic  and  privi- 
lege of  a  child  of  God  is  to  live  without  violation 
of  law  :  all  sin  is  of  death,  and  there  is  no  death  in 
the  regenerate  life.  This  is  a  repetition  of  what 
had  been  said  in  chap,  iii.,  but  the  apostle  never 
repeats  himself  without  some  change  in  his  thought. 
Here  is  said  for  the  first  time,  that  not  only  he 
who  has  been  and  is  born  of  God,  but  he  who  has 
been  once  bom  of  God,  sinneth  not.  He  has  not 
been,  therefore,  all  along  speaking  of  the  un- 
sinning  state  as  the  fruit  of  a  finished  regeneration, 
however  true  that  may  be.  Again,  as  his  manner 
is,  he  gives  a  specific  reason  for  the  assertion- 
The  act  of  regeneration  sundered   the  Christian 


from  the  empire  of  Satan ;  and  it  is  his  privilege  to 
keep  himself,  in  sedulous  watchfulness  and  depend- 
ence on  the  Keeper  of  his  soul,  from  the  approach 
of  the  tempter;  not  from  his  approach  as  a 
tempter,  but  from  any  such  approach  as  shall 
touch  him  to  his  hurt.  It  is  wrong  to  limit  this 
grcjat  saying  by  interpolating  *sin  wilfully'  or 
*  siff  unto  death '  or  *  sin  habitually ; '  it  must 
stand  as  the  declaration  of  a  privilege  which  is  an 
ideal,  but  an  attainable  ideal,  that  of  living  with- 
out that  which  God  shall  call  sin.  St.  John  does 
not  rise  to  the  word  which  only  One  could  say, 
*"Hc  hath  nothing  in  Me.*  Concupiscence  is  in 
the  Christian  still,  and  it  may  conceive  and 
bring  forth  sin ;  not,  however,  if  the  wicked 
one  toucheth  him  not.  And  the  concupiscence 
that  the  enemy  has  in  us  must  die  if  it  have 
not  its  desire  in  the  soul — 'purified  as  He  is 
pure.'  This  *  we  know  *  to  be  the  privilege  of  the 
Christian  estate,  as  in  the  middle  of  the  Epistle 
the  apostle  has  established  it.  *  We  know '  is  not 
without  protest  against  all  future  doubt ;  it  is  like 
one  of  the  'faithful  sayings'  with  which  St.  Paul 
sealed  his  final  doctrine.  To  understand  'he 
that  is  bom  of  God'  of  the  Only-begotten  who 
keepeth  the  saint,  is  contrary  to  the  analogy  of 
New  Testament  diction  ;  and  to  suppose  that  the 
principle  of  regeneration  keepeth  him,  introduces 
a  certain  harshness  without  obviating  any  diffi- 
culty. There  is  indeed  no  difficulty  to  the 
expositor  who  remembers  that  St.  John  never 
disjoins  the  Divine  efficiency  in  man  from  man's 
own  co-operation. 

Ver.  19.  We  know  that  we  are  of  God,  and 
the  whole  world  lieth  in  the  wicked  one.  The 
exquisite  propriety  of  the  wortls  must  be  noted 
here.  There  is  no  '  but,*  as  before :  we  know 
by  infallible  assurance  of  our  regenerate  life  that 
we  are  of  God.  This  is  all  we  are  assured  of,  and 
there  is  no  emphatic  '  we '  opposed  to  the  world  : 
it  is  as  if  the  apostle  would  avoid  even  the  sem- 
blance of  exultation  against  the  ungodly.  But 
the  awful  contrast  is  laid  down.  It  is  the  same 
'wicked  one*  as  in  the  preceding  verse  holds 
the  entire  world,  so  far  as  the  new  life  has  not 
transformed  it,  in  his  power.     It  is  not  said  that 
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the   world    is    '  of   the   wicked    one : '    if   the 

*  children  of  the  devil  *  had  been  spoken  of  in  a 
similar  connection  (chap.  iii.  10),  that  is  here  ex- 
plained and  softened.     The  men  of  the  world  are 

*  in  him  that  is  false ; '  but  the  '  in '  is  not  used 
in  its  bare  simplicity,  but  Mieth  in/  a  phrase 
nowhere  else  occurring,  and  to  be  interpreted 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Epistle.  The 
'  whole  world '  is  not,  however,  the  men  of  the 
world  only ;  but  its  entire  constitution,  its  entire 
economy,  its  lusts  and  principles  and  motives,  and 
course  and  end  :  all  tnat  is  not  *  of  God'  lies  in 
the  power  and  bondage  of  the  wicked  one.  This 
the  apostle  adds  as  an  old  truth,  never  so  fearfully 
expressed  as  here.  The  diametrical  contrariety 
between  the  regenerate  who  have  fellowship  with 
God,  and  the  unregenerate  whose  fellowship  is 
with  Satan,  could  not  be  more  keenly  defined. 

Ver.  20,  And  we  know — moreover,  we  know 
finally^that  the  Bon  of  God  Ib  oome  :  this  word 
*is  come*  St.  John  reserves  for  the  end.  He 
who  was  sent  and  was  manifested  is  here  said  to 
'  be  present '  with  us ;  and  His  abiding  presence  is 
as  it  were  a  sun  which  reveals  and  approves  itself 
to  all  who  have  eyes  to  see.  We  are  reminded  of 
the  only  occasion  on  which  the  word  is  used  in 
this  sense,  when  our  Lord  declared  to  the  Jews  in 
one  sentence  the  mystery  of  His  eternal  Sonship, 
His  presence  in  the  world  by  incarnation,  and 
His  mediatorial  mission :  '  I  proceeded  forth 
from  God— I  have  come — He  sent  me  *  (John 
viii.  44).  The  children  of  God  know  with  an 
assurance  that  is  above  all  doubt  that  the  Son  of 
God  is  incarnate  with  the  human  race  and  'dwells 
among  us :  *  this  is  the  triumphant  close  of  the 
Epistle,  both  as  it  is  a  testimony  to  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  eternal  life,  and  as  it  is  a  protest 
against  all  anti-christian  error.  Keeping  both 
these  objects  $till  in  view,  the  apostle  goes  on  : 
and  hath  given  ns  an  understanding  that  we 
may  know  him  that  is  tnie:  this  new  word 
'understanding'  signifies  the  inner  faculty  of  the 
Spirit  which  discriminates  in  order  to  know,  which 
is  the  result  of  the  '  unction  from  the  Holy  One.' 
Thus  inwardly  enlightened  by  Him  who  is  the 
Truth,  through  His  Spirit,  we  know  '  Him  that  is 
true,'  that  'only  true  God  '  whom  thus  to  know, 
in  His  unapproachable  distinction  from  all  false 
gods  or  objects  of  hope,  is  eternal  life.  In  the 
words  of  Jesus,  which  St.  John  here  quotes,  '  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  hast  sent,*  is  added. 
But  He  'is  come'  as  the  revelation*  of  the 
Father,  and  St.  John  hastens  from  the  spiritual 
knowledge  to  the  spiritual  experience  of  fellow- 


ship with  that  Father,  not  'and  Jesus  Christ,' 
but  '  in  Him.'  And  we  are  inhim  that  is  troe, 
in  hifl  Son  Jems  Christ  The  absence  of  the 
'and,'  leaving  the  plain  assertion  that  we  are  in 
the  true  God  by  being  in  His  Son — thus  making 
the  true  God  and  His  Son  one— is  the  solution  of 
the  question  to  whom  the  next  clause  refers :  This 
is  the  tme  God  and  eternal  life.  This  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ  is  Himself  the  true  God,  His  revela- 
tion and  presence  with  us;  nor  know  we  any 
other.  Those  who  see  not  God  in  Him,  since 
He  has  come,  serve  a  god  of  their  own  imagina- 
tion. When  the  apostle  adds  '  and  eternal  life,' 
he  turns  from  the  protest  against  anti-christian 
error,  which  was  silently  involved  in  the  former 
part  of  the  clause,  to  the  happy  privil^e  of  all 
believing  Christians.  They  have  in  the  Son  that 
perfect  life  '  which  was  with  the  Father  and  was 
manifested  unto  us.'  Thus  the  end  of  the  Epistle 
revolves  back  to  the  beginning.  Christian  doctrine 
is  the  revelation  of  the  true  God  in  Christ ;  and 
Christian  blessedness  Is  life  everlasting  in  the 
Father  and  the  Son. 

Ver.  21.  Little  children,  keep  yonrselveB  from 
idols.  This  brief  but  all-comprehensive  sentence 
closes  the  Epistle,  the  entire  apostolical  testimony, 
and  probably  the  entire  revelation  of  God.  Ac- 
cordingly it  must  have  a  large  interpretation. 
It  is  a  solemn  warning,  most  affectionate  but  most 
rigorous,  against  everything  that  may  invade  the 
supremacy  of  '  the  true  God '  as  revealed  in  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  whether  in  the  doctrine  and 
worship  of  the  Church  or  in  the  affections  of  the 
regenerate  heart.  External  idols,  as  still  retained 
in  heathenism,  though  fast  passing  away,  are  not 
excluded  from  the  exhortation  of  course ;  but 
there  has  been  no  allusion  to  them  throughout  the 
Epistle,  nor  did  the  danger  of  the  *  little  children ' 
lie  in  that  direction.  Though  St.  John  does  not 
use  the  Pauline  expression  that  Christians  are  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  idea  of  this  per- 
vades his  whole  doctrine.  He  that  dwelleth  in 
love  dwelleth  in  God  and  God  in  him  :  therefore 
every  thought  of  the  mind,  every  feeling  of  the 
heart,  and  every  movement  of  the  will  must  be 
faithful  in  all  homage  to  Him.  As  addressed  to 
the  first  readers  of  the  Epistle,  the  warning  was 
against  the  false  theosophy  of  the  Gnostics ;  as  a 
prophetic  exhortation,  it  foresaw  and  guarded 
against  all  violations  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Media- 
torial Triunity ;  and,  as  spoken  to  the  inmost 
soul  of  every  regenerate  Christian,  it  proclaims  the 
one  immutable  principle  of  the  Christian  religion, 
that  God  must  be  to  nim  All  in  alL 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD 
EPISTLES  OF  ST.  JOHN. 


I. — External  :  Axtthorship  and  Apostolicity, 

IT  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  these  Epistles  were  written  by  the  same  author. 
According  to  the  almost  unanimous  tenor  of  tradition,  this  was  the  Evangelist 
John.  For  instance,  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Cyprian,  Dionysius,  and  Alex- 
ander of  Alexandria  expressly  quote  from  them  as  his.  Origen  and  Eusebius  refer 
to  the  two  Epistles  as  suspected  by  many,  but  apparently  without  sharing  the  doubt 
themselves.  Jerome  mentions  a  current  opinion  that  they  were  written  by  a  Presbyter 
John,  of  whose  existence  we  have  only  the  insufficient  witness  of  Papias  as  quoted 
by  Eusebius.  While  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  such  a  man  as  Papias  should  con- 
fuse the  tradition,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  two  writers  of  the  same  name  should  so 
closely  resemble  each  other  in  style  and  tone  and  authority.  Erasmus  revived  this 
idea,  which  had  never  during  the  Middle  Ages  disturbed  the  tradition  of  the  apos- 
tolical origin ;  and  in  later  times  it  has  been  maintained  on  the  ground  of  certain 
phrases  occurring  in  the  two  smaller  documents  which  are  absent  from  the  larger  one. 
But  in  familiar  Epistles  to  individuals  such  new  phrases  might  be  expected ;  and, 
though  they  are  striking,  they  are  lost  in  the  multitude  of  express  coincidences  in 
phraseology.  The  terra  *  Presbyter '  applied  to  himself  by  the  writer  has  also  been 
pleaded  against  the  apostolical  authorship.  But  without  reason :  St.  John  rarely 
mentions  himself,  never  his  apostolical  authority ;  and  the  term  Presbyter  might  be 
used  as  St  Peter  used  it,  or  as  St.  Paul  called  himself  *  Paul  the  elder'  or  *  the  aged.' 
Granting  that  St.  John  wrote  these  Epistles,  we  may  suppose  that  they  were  written 
after,  but  not  long  after,  the  First ;  and  from  the  same  place,  Ephesus. 

II. — Internal  :  Characteristics. 

I.  The  Second  Epistle  stands  alone  in  the  New  Testament  as  addressed  to  a 
Christian  household.  It  is  written  to  a  Matron  of  note  and  her  children,  commending 
the  piety  of  some  members  of  the  family  whom  the  apostle  had  met,  and  warning 
them  against  the  intrusion  into  their  circle  of  false  teachers.  Hence  it  is  the  worthy 
pendant  of  the  Third  Epistle,  which  is  written  to  a  Christian  man  occupying  an  equally 
important  position  in  his  community.  It  was  held  by  some  in  ancient  times,  and  by 
many  in  later,  that  the  *  lady '  was  a  symbolical  expression  for  the  church,  or  a  par- 
ticular church.  A  preliminary  objection  to  this  is  that  there  is  no  precedent  for  such 
an  allegorical  mode  of  expression,  nor  any  obvious  reason  for  it ;  and  then  a  careful 
comparison  of  the  two  Epistles  will  suggest  that  individuals  are  addressed  in  both. 
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The  other  controversy,  as  to  whether  the  term  rendered  *  lady '  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  proper  name,  cannot  easily  be  settled  :  the  balance  preponderates  in  favour  of 
Kyria  being  the  name  of  the  matron  who  receives  the  letter 

II.  The  Third  Epistle  sheds  an  impressive  light  upon  the  state  of  the  Church  when 
about  to  lose  the  light  of  inspiration  and  the  apostolic  presence.  St.  John's  authority 
in  a  church  probably  not  founded  by  himself,  was  contested  even  as  St  Paul's  had 
been,  though  for  a  different  reason  :  it  is  possible  that  the  extreme  age  and  venerable- 
ness  which  should  have  secured  him  honour  encouraged  a  factious  and  bigoted 
enemy  of  the  missionary  Gospel  to  oppose  him.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the 
resistance  of  Diotrephes  and  his  company  was  the  apostle's  recommendation  of  certain 
evangelists  to  the  hospitality  and  general  help  of  this  community.  St.  John's  request 
might  have  been  sent  by  the  hands  of  Demetrius,  whose  character,  as  opposed  to  that 
of  Diotrephes,  is  stamped  with  the  most  emphatic  approval.  The  issue  we  do  not 
know,  nor  indeed  anything  further  about  the  controversy.  But  we  have  a  rich  side 
light  thrown  on  the  virtue  of  hospitality,  on  the  missionary  activity  of  the  church,  and 
on  the  apostle's  consciousness  of  high  authority.  The  term  church  itself,  mentioned 
so  often,  is  important  against  those  who  misconstrue  the  absence  of  it  from  the  First 
Epistle :  in  both  the  all-essential  matter  is  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  in 
and  through  the  Spirit ;  but  in  both  there  is  evidently  an  organized  fellowship  among 
Christians,  though  in  the  Second  only  is  it  called  a  Church.  It  is,  however,  the  ex- 
hibition of  what  may  be  called  Family  Religion  that  gives  this  Epistle,  by  the  side  of 
the  Second,  so  deep  and  lasting  an  interest  at  the  close  of  the  canonical  Scriptures, 
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THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  OF 

JOHN. 


Vers.  1-13. 


Invocation, — Exhortation  to  Love,  and  Warning  against  False  Doctrine. — 

Conclusion, 


0.  i; 

V,  X. 


1  *  npHE  elder  unto  the  *  elect  *  lady  and  her  children,  "^  whom  *3^^ 

A       I  love  in  the*  truth ;  and  not  I  only,  but  also  all  they  *R*'i;^vi.,3 

2  that  'have  known  -^the  truth;   For  the  truth's  sake,  which  ^yy^^jj^  ,3 . 

3  dwelleth  *  in  us,  and  shall  *  be  with  us  for  ever.  ^  Grace  be  ,  \t'^^.  3,. 
with  you,  mercy,  and  peace,*  from  God  the  Father,  and  from  ^?Tim.V'2: 
the  Lord*  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Father,  *in  truth  and    fudii/' 

love.  Eph.i;.*i5. 

4  'I  rejoiced  greatly  that  I  found  of  thy  children*  walking  in  « 3  Jo.  3,4. 
truth,  as  we  have "'  received  a  •  commandment  from  the  Father. 

5  And  now  I  beseech  thee,  lady,  *not  as  though  I  wrote  a  new  ii  Jo.  u.  7, 
commandment   unto   thee,  but  that  which  we  had  from  the 

6  beginning,  '  that  we  love  one  another.     '"And  this  is  love,  that  '1  Jo.m.  n. 

^  °  w  I  Jo.  V,  3; 

we  walk  after  his  commandments.     This  is  the  commandment,    Jo.xiv.  15. 
That,  *as  ye  have  heard  from  the  beginning,  ye  should  walk  «xJo.iL*4. 

7  in  it.  *  For  many  deceivers  are  ^entered  into*  the  world,  who  'rJo.ii.  18, 
confess  not  that  Jesus  Christ  'is  come*"  in  the  flesh.     This  is  JJjo.iv.V. 

8a"  deceiver  and  an  "  antichrist.     '*  Look  to  yourselves,  '  that  '•mic  xiii.  9 

^  *  Gal.  iii.  4  ; 

we "  lose  not  those  things  which  we  have  wrought,  but  that    Heb.  x.  35. 
9  we"  receive  a  full  reward.      Whosoever  transgresseth,"  and 

abideth  not  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  '  hath  not  God.     He  that  ' » Jo-  *»•  »3. 
abideth  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,**  '  he  hath  both  the  Father 

10  and  the  Son.     If  there  come  any  unto  you,  and  bring  not  this 
doctrine,  *  receive  him  not  \xiX.o  your  house,  neither  bid  him  God  "Gai?i.*8*'o?' 

11  speed  : "  For  he  that  biddeth  him  God  speed  "  is  '^  partaker  of   jj'*^-*"-^. 

12  his  evil  deeds.     "'Having  many  things  to  write  unto  you,  I  ^3 J^^'*"' 

>  omit  the  *  abideth  '  and  it  shall 

^  Grace,  mercy,  peace,  shall  be  with  us  ^  omit  the  Lord 

*  I  rejoice  greatly  that  I  have  found  of  thy  children  '  omit  have 

*  omit  a    *  gone  forth  into     *®  they  that  confess  not  that  Jesus  Christ  cometh 
**  the  *•  ye  **  goeth  in  advance  **  omit  of  Christ 
**  and  give  him  no  greeting                     '*  giveth  him  greeting 
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O^'ould  not  write  with  paper  and  ink :  'but  I  trust  to  come  unto  '3 Jo.  «4. 
13  you,  and  speak  face  to  face,  -^that  our  joy  may  be  full." 

children  of  thy  '  elect  sister  greet  thee.     Amen. 

'^  your  joy  may  be  fulfilled 


The  j'l  J0.U4; 

Jo.  XV.  It. 

X  Vcr.  I. 


1,— Address  and  Greeting:  From  the  well-kmrnm 
Elder  to  a  weU-knawn  Lady, 

The  greeting,  with  its  invocation,  fills  a  large 
space.  It  is  framed  after  the  manner  of  St.  Paul, 
and  remarkably  incorporates  the  two  points  of 
truth  and  love  which  occupy  the  whole  Epistle. 

Vers.  I,  2.  The  elder— the  aged  Apostle  John, 
who  gives  himself  this  title  because  it  was  the 
only  one  that  combined  authority  with  age— to 
the  elect  Eyzi*  and  her  children:  nothing  is 
known  about  the  two  sisters  introduced  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  save  that  they  were  influen- 
tial persons,  probably  widows  with  large  families. 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  Rufus  as  'elect  in  the  Lord,' 
and  St.  Peter  of  *  elect  strangers  :  *  no  higher  term 
could  be  suggested  by  Christian  courtesy.  Whom 
I  love  in  truth :  the  *  whom '  in  the  masculine 
embraces  all  of  the  household  addressed.  They 
were  elect  or  loved  of  God,  and  therefore  elect  and 
beloved  of  the  apostle;  according  to  his  own  axiom 
in  I  John  v.  i.  Again,  according  to  his  own  axiom, 
he  declares  that  his  love  was  not  *in  word  and 
with  the  tongue,'  but  *  in  deed  and  in  truth :' with 
special  reference,  however,  to  the  severe  caution 
which  he  is  about  to  administer.  And  not  I 
only,  but  also  all  they  that  have  known  the 
truth :  this  Christian  matron  and  her  children 
were  well  known  at  home  and  abroad,  bearing  the 
same  relation  in  their  own  spheres  as  the  Gaius  of 
the  next  Epistle  bore  in  his.  It  is  obvious  that 
knowing  the  truth  is  an  expression  that  has  two 
applications  here.  On  the  one  hand,  it  defines 
religion  as  the  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
revelation  brought  into  the  world  by  Christ,  who 
said  '  I  am  the  Truth  : '  a  definition  the  force  of 
which  was  more  felt  in  early  times  than  in  later. 
On  the  other,  it  prepared  for  that  distinction  be- 
tween believers  in  the  truth  and  all  false  teachers 
on  which  the  writer  purposed  to  insist.  For;  the 
truth*  8  sake  which  abideth  in  us  and  shall  be 
with  us  for  ever.  Obviously  the  common  truth 
is,  like  regeneration,  regarded  as  the  bond  of  love. 
But  there  is  an  undertone  of  allusion  to  the  fact 
that  holding  fast  the  truth  is  the  test  of  religion, 
and  that  their  common  fidelity  endeared  the  faith- 
ful to  each  other.  Hence  the  change  to  *  us,*  and 
the  quotation  of  the  Lord's  words,  which  applies 
to  the  truth  what  He  spoke  of  the  Spirit  of  truth, 

*  He  abideth  with  you  and  shall  be  m  you  : '  with 
the  change,  however,  that  here  the  'abiding    is 

*  in '  us,  and  the  *  being  '  is  *  with '  us.  It  is  like 
a  preliminary  triumph,  in  prospect  of  the  subject 
that  is  coming. 

Ver.  3.  Grace,  mercy,  peace,  shall  be  with  us 
from  Ood  the  Father,  and  fh>m  Jesus  CJirist,  the 
Son  of  the  Father,  in  troth  and  love.  'J*h  is  is  the 
old  invocation,  with  which  the  other  apostles  have 
made  us  familiar,  but  in  its  fullest  form  as  found  in 
the  Pastoral  Epistles.  It  had  become  the  sacred 
benediction,  as  including  the  whole  compass  of  the 
Divine  blessing  in  the  iiospel :  grace  refers  to  the 
fountain  of  favour  to  undeserving  man  revealed  in 
Christ ;  mercv  to  the  individual  application  of  that 


favour  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  succour  of 
all  misery ;  peace  to  ilie  result  in  the  tranquillity  of 
a  soul  one  with  God.  These  blessings  come  from 
the  Father  through  the  Son  of  the  Father ;  but 
the  repetition  of  the  'from*  makes  emphatic  the 
distinctness  and  equality  of  the  Two  Persons. 
There  is  here  an  observable  deviation  from  St. 
Paul's  formula ;  as  also  in  the  addition  of  '  truth 
and  love  *  the  iwo  spheres  or  characteristics  of  the 
Christian  life  in  which,  though  not  on  account 
of  which,  these  blessings  are  imparted.  These 
last  words  also  explain  the  *  shall  be  *  of  the  invo- 
cation :  they  express  the  apostle's  confidence  that 
his  friends,  living  in  truth  of  doctrine  and  cliarity 
of  fellowship,  will  ever  enjoy  this  benediction  in 
common  with  himself. 

II. — The  substance  of  the  letter  follows:  introduced 
by  congratulation,  it  contains  an  earnest  ex- 
hortcUton  to  practiced  love  and  warning  agcunst 
false  teachers, 

Ver.  4.  I  rejoiced  greatly  that  I  haye  fbund 
of  thy  children  walking  in  truth.  As  St.  Paul 
always  prefaced  his  warnings  by  praising  what  he 
could  praise,  so  St.  John  expresses  his  deep  joy  at 
having  found — his  now  present  joy  at  having  found 
during  his  past  acquaintance  with  tiiem — certain  of 
her  children  walking  in  the  full  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Even  as  we  received  commandment 
ftom  the  Father.  'And  this  is  His  command- 
ment, that  we  should  believe  in  ihe  name  of  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  love  one  another,  even  as 
He  gave  us  commandment '  ( i  John  iii.  23).  This 
great  preliminary  commandment  omits  the  name 
of  the  Son  because  the  reception  of  Him  is  its 
substance ;  and  the  particular  commandments  are 
presently  to  be  mentioned. 

Ver.  5.  And  now— this  is  the  purport  of  the 
letter—I  beseech  thee,  Kyria  -.  the  request  has  in 
it  a  tone  of  dignity  as  well  as  of  courtesy  ;  the 
mother  is  addressed,  though  some  of  her  children 
who  walked  not  in  love  are  aimed  at :  the  apostle 
urges  his  request,  which  is  sheltered  l)ehind  the 
evangelical  law,  not  as  though  writing  to  thee  a 
new  commandment,  but  that  which  we  had 
firom  the  beginning,  in  the  first  person,  that  we 
love  one  another.  '  Let  us  all  walk  in  love : ' 
this,  as  well  as  the  whole  strain,  shows  the  same 
exquisite  courtesy  which  pervades  St.  Paul's  letters 
to  individuals. 

Ver.  6.  Here  we  have  once  more  St.  John's 
familiar  tribute  to  the  ethical  supremacy  of  love, 
the  new  revelation  of  which  by  Christ  *  in  the  be- 
ginning '  sways  his  thoughts  with  a  peculiar  power. 
The  verse  is  remarkable  for  its  circular  argument : 
love  is  the  walking  in  all  the  commandments,  the 
strength  to  keep  them  all  being  in  love,  and  love 
being  their  compendium  ;  again,  the  one  com* 
mandment  heard  from  the  banning  is  '  that  ye 
should  walk  in  it,'  that  is,  in  love. 

Ver.  7.  There  is  no  love  which  is  not  based  on 
truth :  the  love  which  keeps  the  commandments 
keeps  the  doctrinal  as  well  as  the  ethical  com* 
mandments.      And,  as  love  is  the  strength  of 
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obedience,  so  it  is  the  guardian  of  the  truth. 
Hence  the  '  for '  that  follows :  for  many  deceiTexB 
are  gone  forth  into  the  world— from  the  spiritual 
world,  the  sphere  of  the  lie — they  that  oonfesB  not 
that  JesoB  Ohrist  oometh  in  the  flesh.  The 
supreme  truth — as  truth  is  in  Jesus — is  the  incar- 
nation. ThiB  ifl  the  deceiver  and  the  antidhriet, 
of  whom  the  former  Epistle  spoke :  the  deceiver  as 
it  regards  you,  the  antichrist  as  it  respects  Jesus. 

*  Cometh  in  the  flesh '  refers  in  the  most  general 
way  to  the  incarnation  itself :  not  as  a  past  fact, 

*  came  in  the  flesh '  ( i  John  v.  6) ;  nor  as  the  fact 
with  its  results,  'hath  come'  (i  John  iv.  2) ;  but 
in  its  widest  universality,  though  without  reference 
to  the  second  coming. 

Ver.  8.  Look  to  yonrselyet :  a  rare  expression, 
intimating  the  deep  earnestness  of  the  warning. 
That  ye  lose  not  the  things  which  we  have 
wrought :  the  apostles  were  God's  labourers ; 
but,  with  refined  delicacy,  this  apostle  represents 
the  reward  of  apostolic  work,  not  as  to  be  re- 
ceived by  themselves,  but,  as  to  be  received  by 
their  flocks.  Bat  that  ye  receive  a  full  reward : 
of  our  work  and  your  own  fidelity.  The  reward 
of  Christian  labour  is  a  familiar  idea  in  the  New 
Testament ;  and  the  last  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse 
represents  the  Saviour  as  coming  with  His  're- 
ward '  '  to  render  to  each  man  according  as  his  work 
is,*  Rev.  xxii.  12.  But  the  labourers'  reward  is  not 
dependent  on  the  fidelity  of  their  converts,  though 
the  converts  themselves  lose  it  if  unfaithful.  The 
word  reward  here  seems  to  refer  to  the  other 
world ;  but,  before  mentioning  that,  St.  John  depre- 
cates their  losing  the  benefits  of  apostolic  labours, 
which  listening  to  '  evil  workers '  would  occasion. 
There  is  a  beautiful  contrast  in  the  original 
words  :  '  See  that  ye  let  not  slip  all  the  fruits  of 
our  teaching,  and  all  the  benefits  of  your  Christian 
discipline,  in  the  present  world  ;  see  that  hereafter 
ye  be  found  worthy  of  the  completed  rewards  of 
Christian  fidelity,  as  it  is  written,  "Every  one 
therefore  who  shall  confess  Me  before  men,  him 
will  I  also  confess  before  My  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  "  *  (Matt.  x.  32).  The  word  *  full '  has  no 
necessary  reference  to  degrees  of  recompense :  it 
is  used  as  a  most  mighty  stimulant,  and  what  it 
means  the  next  verse  shows. 

Ver.  9.  Whosoever  goeth  forward,  and  abideth 
not  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  hath  not  God. 
This  seems  beyond  doubt  the  true  reading,  and 
the  verse  thus  becomes  one  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance and  intere*it.  To  abide  in  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  is  to  remain  content  with  His  teaching 
or  what  He  teaches ;  to  go  l)eyond  it  is  to  follow 
an  imaginary  development,  and  affect  to  be  wiser 
than  the  Master  Himself.  The  penalty  is  an 
awful  one :  one  step  beyond  the  commandment 
received  in  the  beginning  leads  to  the  loss  of  God. 
Bnt  he  that  abideth  in  the  doctrine,  the  same 
hath  both  the  Father  and  the  Son:  the  change 
it  in  St  John's  manner,  from  God  generally  to 


the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  Lord  Himself 
declared  that '  all  things '  were  delivered  unto  Him 
for  the  instruction  ofimen;  and  the  'all  thin^' 
He  explained  as  the  knowledge  of  the  Father 
through  the  Son  (Matt.  xi.  27).  On  this  rests 
the  whole  'doctrine*  or  doctrinal  system  of  the 
Church,  afterwards  spoken  of  generally  as  'the 
doctrine.' 

Vers.  10,  II.  There  is  no  more  impressive  word 
concerning  the  importance  of  holding  fast  the 
simple  truth  of  the  Gospel  than  what  we  have 
just  read ;  and  its  force  is  deepened  by  what 
follows.  If  there  cometh— as  come  there  does 
and  certainly  will— any  onto  yon  and  bringeth 
not  this  doctrine :  a  professed  teacher,  therefore, 
coming  for  hospitality,  aAer  the  manner  shown  in 
the  next  Epistle.  It  is  important  to  guard  the 
interpretation  of  these  words  on  both  sides.  In 
mitigation  of  their  severity,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  apostle  is  spieaking  of  an  antichrist 
coming  with  a  doctrine  opposed  to  Christ,  and 
such  a  man  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  house 
of  every  servant  of  the  Lord,  whether  coming  in 
person  or  by  his  writings ;  but  it  is  in  his  teaching 
capacity  that  he  is  to  be  excluded.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  in  vindication  of  its  real  strictness, 
the  prohibition  of  salutation,  and  give  him  no 
greeting,  does  not  by  any  means  refer  to  formal 
Christian  salutation,  but  forbids  every  kind  of 
intercourse  with  him  that  implies  friendly  fellow- 
ship. The  reason  is  expressly  given,  and  in  such 
a  way  as  to  show  that  fellowship  such  as  hospitality 
is  meant :  a  courteous  salutation,  or  any  act  of 
charity,  might  be  bestowed  on  him  without  in- 
volving complicity  with  his  evil.  But  no  such 
friendhness  is  to  be  shown  as  might  further  him 
on  his  way  in  the  very  least.  'He  that  is  not 
with  Me  is  against  Me:'  there  is  nothing  in 
thb  rieour,  so  often  branded  as  bigotry,  that  goes 
beyond  the  ordinary  teaching  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

HI. — Conclusion, 

Vers.  12,  13.  The  apostle,  writing  on  this 
subject,  has  more  to  say  than  he  can  wnte ;  hence 
this  letter  is  not  an  accompaniment  of  the  larger 
Epistle.  He  was  writing  on  paper  or  Egyptian 
papyrus,  the  pressed  coatings  of  the  plant,  with 
ink,  a  preparation  of  soot  and  burnt  resin  and  oil  : 
the  1lurd  Epistle  omits  the  paper  and  says  pen 
instead,  the  pen  being  a  split  reed.  The  brief 
Epistle  was  in  fact  the  forerunner  of  his  personal 
presence ;  the  apostle  hoped  soon  to  speak  all  that 
ne  had  to  say,  and  to  hear  all  he  wished  to  hear, 
that  their  joy  might  be  filled.  This  was  the 
design  of  his  writing  the  First  Epistle ;  this  short 
one  bad  not  that  purpose,  but  needed  the  supple- 
ment of  free  conversation.  The  greeting  from  the 
children  only  of  the  elect  sister  seems  to  indicate 
that  their  mother  was  not  alive,  and  that  St  John 
was  a  guest  in  their  house. 
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JOHN. 


Vers.  1-14. 


Goodwill  to  Gaius,  and  Commendation  of  him, — TIu  Factiousness  of  Diotrephes^ 
and  tite  good  Example  of  Demetrius. — Conclusion. 

I  T^HE  elder  unto  "the  well-beloved  Gaius/  whom  I  love  *in  jJ^ji'SLVa'* 
2-1       the'  truth.     Beloved,  I  wish  above  all  things  that  *  thou    '■'^-  '• 

mayest  prosper  and  be  in  health,  even  as  thy  soul  prospereth. 
3       For  ^  I  rejoiced  greatly  when  the  brethren  came  and  testified  <^«  J0.4. 

of  the  truth  that  is  in  thee,*  ^  even  as  thou  walkest  in  the  truth. 
4^1  have  no  greater  joy  than  to  hear  that  ^my  children  ^  walk  ''}^iij\^'' 

5  in  truth.     Beloved,  thou  doest  faithfully  whatsoever  thou  doest 

6  '  to  the  brethren,  ^and  to  strangers  ;  *  Which  have  borne*  wit-  /^^C^y,l^ 
ness  of  thy  charity  before  the  church  :  whom  if  thou  bring  "*^-  ***** '' 
forward  on  their  journey  after  a  godly  sort/  '  thou  shalt  do  ^^3^  ^^' 

7  well:  Because  that  *for  his   name's  sake'  they  went   forth,  ^^^*^*J;"- 

8  'taking  nothing  of    the   Gentiles.      We  therefore   ought  to  «jCor. ix.x2, 

9  receive  •  such,  that  we  might  be  fellow-helpers  to  the  truth.     I 
wrote  unto  the  church:  but  Diotrephes,  *who  loveth  to  have  *aJo  ^ 

10  the  pre-eminence  among  them,  receiveth  us  not.  Wherefore, 
if  I  come,  I  will  remember  "  his  deeds  which  he  doeth,  prating 
against  us  with  malicious  words ;  and  not  content  therewith, 

'  neither  doth  he  himself  receive  the  brethren,  and  forbiddeth 'Ver.  s. 

1 1  them  that  would,  and  casteth  tkem  out  of  the  church.     Beloved, 

*•  follow  "  not  that  which  is  evil,  but  that  which  is  good.     *  He  ** J^^j;  Jll; '^• 
that  doeth  good  is  of  God :  'but  he  that  doeth  evil  hath  not  .^V^-  ^ 

•^  Ht  JO.  II.  a^* 

12  seen  God.     Demetrius  hath  -^good  report"  of  all  men,  and  oiy^'^^^^, 
the  truth  itself:  yea,  and  we  also  bear  record  ; "  ^and  ye  know  g]^^^^'^ 

13  that  our  record"  is  true,     ^l  had  many  things  to  write,  but  I  '-•Jo.x*. 

'  unto  Gaius  the  beloved         '  omit  the  '  I  pray  that  in  all  things 

*  when  brethren  came  and  bare  witness  unto  thy  truth 

^  thou  doest  a  faithful  work  in  whatsoever  thou  doest  to  the  brethren,  and, 
moreover,  to  them  as  strangers  •  who  bare        '  worthily  of  God 

*  For,  for  the  sake  of  the  Name       *  support         ^^  bring  to  remembrance 
**  imitate        *'  the  witness      ^'  witness        '*  thou  knowest  that  our  witness 
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14  will  not"  with  ink  and  pen  write  unto  thee:  'But  I  trust  I  #Jax.3. 
shall  shortly  see  thee,  and  we  shall  speak  face  to  face.     Peace 
be  to  thee.    Our  friends  salute  thee.    Greet  the  friends  by  name. 
^*  am  unwilling  to  write 


I. — Address  and  Expressum  of  Goodwill, 

Vers.  I,  2.  Three  men  called  Oaiug,  the  I^tin 
Caius,  are  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  and  one  of 
them  with  the  same  acknowledgment  of  his  large 
hospitality ;  but  these  lived  in  an  earlier  genera- 
tion. Nothing  is  said  as  to  his  holding  any 
office ;  he  is  Mloyed  only,  the  ordinary  term  of 
Christian  fellowship,  though  evidently  used  here 
in  its  strongest  meaning,  wnom  I  love  in  tmtli, 
and  emphatically  repeated  in  several  verses.  In- 
stead ot  the  ordinaryereetin^  we  have  an  expres- 
sion of  goodwill,  I  wuhf  which  however  is  really, 
ias  every  Christian  good  wish  must  be,  prayer  to 
God  (Jas.  V.  15).  Conceming  all  thinga  must 
be  connected  with  the  pnMper,  or  make  good 
advancement;  and  one  particular  is  singled  out 
— possibly  because  Gaius  had  been  sicK, — and 
be  in  health.  The  prosperity  of  the  soul  is  the 
standard  of  all  prosperity:  even'aa  thy  aonl 
prospezeth,  or  makes  good  advancement. 

II. — Substance  of  the  Letter. 

The  substance  of  the  letter  is,  first,  a  tribute  to 
the  character  and  work  of  Gaius,  especially  his 
hospitality  to  Christ's  servants,  with  exhortation 
to  continue  this  fidelity ;  then  follows  the  special 
offence  of  Diotrephes,  the  contrast  of  his  conduct 
with  that  of  Demetrius,  and  an  exhortation  to 
Gaius  in  relation  to  both. 

Vers.  3,  4.  The  commendation  of  Gaius  is  first 
general :  the  apostle  rejoices  greatly  to  hear  from 
brethren  testimony  to  his  interior  religion,  unto 
thy  truth,  as  it  was  openly  shown,  even  aa  thou 
walkeat  in  truth,  'ihe  apostle  has  no  greater 
joy  than  to  hear  that  my  children— the  members 
of'^the  Christian  family  specially  committed  to  his 
care— are  walking  in  the  truth.  Truth  and 
love  are  in  both  these  Epistles  the  twofold  and  yet 
one  sphere  of  all  religion.  The  love  with  its  fruits 
follows  in  the  next  verse. 

Vers.  5-8.  Thou  doeet  a  faithful  work:  the 
labour  of  Gaius'  love  is  said  to  be  faithful,  a<(  corre- 
sponding with  the  commandment  of  love  and  true 
to  it.  Towaida  the  brethren,  and  moreover 
strangers  :  not  both  brethren  and  strangers,  but, 
as  the  sequel  shows,  brethren  who  came  from 
abroad.  *  Thou  doe-t  *  marks  that  the  conduct  of 
Gaius  is  supposed  to  be  habitual,  though  a  special 
instance  had  been  brought  before  the  aix)stle. 
Who  bare  witneiv  to  thy  love  before  the 
church :  being  evangelists,  they  gave  an  account 
of  their  travels  in  the  presence  of  the  church 
where  the  apostle  dwelt ;  and  returning  to  Gaius 
for  further  travels,  they  are  commended  to  him 
for  further  support,  to  be  set  forward  worthily  of 
Ood,  their  Master  and  the  Head  of  their  cause. 
Then  follows  a  tribute  to  the  dignity  of  their 
work,  and  the  high  claim  it  gave  them.  For  the 
sake  of  the  Name,  the  name  of  Christ  who  is 
God,  they  went  forth,  from  the  church  into  the 
world,  though  in  a  very  different  sense  from  the 
going  out  of  the  antichrists  (i  John  ii.  19),  taking 
notmng  of  the  Gentiles :  this  is  stated  as  their 
fixed    principle,    to    receive    nothing   from    the 


Gentiles  as  such,  before  they  were  formed  into 
churches;  but  it  contains  no  maxim  for  the 
missionary  work  generally.  It  is  introduced  here  • 
for  the  sake  of  what  follows.  We  therdtore 
ought  to  support  such,  that  we  may  be  fellow- 
workers  with  them  for  the  truth :  an  important 
sentence,  as  showing  that  they  who  provide  of 
their  substance  for  the  maintenance  of  the  labourer 
are  partakers  of  his  work. 

Ver.  9.  I  wrote  somewhat  to  the  church :  not 
meaning  either  important  or  unimportant,  but 
touching  the  maintenance  of  the  evangelists ;  this 
commimication,  probably  intercepted  by  Dio- 
trephes, is  lost  or  superseded  by  the  present 
Epistle.  But  Diotrephes,  who  loveth  to  have 
the  pre-eminence  among  them,  the  members  of 
the  church,  receiveth  us  not :  we  know  nothing 
about  this  man  but  what  is  contained  in  this 
graphic  sketch  of  him.  The  evangelists  had 
reported  to  St.  John  that  neither  his  authority  nor 
his  letter  was  honoured  by  Diotrephes;  that  he 
rejected  both,  and  spoke  against  the  apostle 
publicly  in  a  church  which  was  almost  entirely 
under  his  influence,  being  opposed  by  Demetrius 
and  his  selecter  company,  and  Gaius  keeping  aloof 
probably  through  sickness. 

Ver.  10.  We  mark  here  the  same  tone  of  faith- 
ful sternness  which  pervades  the  two  other 
Epistles  :  in  these,  however,  as  against  those  who 
assailed  the  truth,  in  this  against  one  who  in- 
vades the  order  of  the  church.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  Diotrephes  was  of  the  Tudaizing 
faction  which  strove  to  thwart  the  pubkcation  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles;  and  this  would 
account  for  the  apostle's  severity.  I  will  bring 
to  remembrance  before  the  church,  his  works 
which  he  doeth :  not  merely  his  prating  against 
us  with  malicious  words,  as  reported  by  the 
evangelists,  but  his  acUons,  of  more  importance  to 
the  apostle  than  any  words  spoken  against  himself 
merely.  He  casteth  them  out  who  would  receive 
the  brethren  :  by  using  his  influence  to  have  them 
cut  off  from  the  Christian  socie^,  whether  by 
formal  excommunication  or  otherwise. 

Ver.  II.  Beloved,  imitate  not  that  which  is 
evil,  but  that  which  is  good :  this  is  character- 
istic of  St.  John,  to  trace  all  conduct  to  its  highest 
source.  The  spirit  and  acts  of  Diotrephes,  and 
those  like  him,  are  not  of  God,  not  fruits  of  re- 
generation :  he  that  doeth  evU  hath  not  seen 
God,  hath  no  spiritual  knowledge  of  Him.  Writing 
to  Gaius,  and  writing  to  all  who  might  possibly  be 
swayed  by  such  influence  as  that  of  Diotrephes, 
the  aposUe  utters  a  strong  warning:  to  what 
extent  needed  by  Gaius  we  can  only  conjecture. 

Ver.  12.  The  good  to  be  imitated  has  its 
example  in  Demetrius,  whose  report  had  reached 
St.  John  concurrently  with  that  of  Diotrephes : 
'Demetrius  hath  the  witness  of  all  who  know 
him,  and  of  all  my  reporters :  and  of  the  truth 
itself:  for  the  truth  of^the  Gospel  reflected  in  his 
character  is  before  yourself.'  Yea,  we  also  bear 
witness :  the  very  strong  testimony  to  Demetrius 
was  doubtless  of  the  greatest  importance  at  this 
juncture,  and  the  apostle  adds  his  own  witneis  to 
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that  of  men  and  to  that  of  the  truth  itself :  and 
then  knowest  that  ovr  witnMi  is  tme  is  an 
affecting  appeal  to  his  own  personal  authority, 
accepted,  if  not  bv  Diotrephes,  yet  by  Gaius.  St. 
John  probably^  knew  Demetrius,  who  receives 
from  him  as  high  a  commendation  as  is  received 
by  any  individual  in  the  New  Testament.  These 
men  stand  here  as  individuals,  to  whom  the  apostle 
gave  his  testimony,  not  only  from  the  evidence  of 
their  works,  but  sdso  from  his  sure  discernment  of 
their  character.  But  they  are  also  representatives 
of  men  like-minded  who  play  their  part  in  every 
age  and  in  all  communities.  The  apostle's  warning, 
commendation,  and  exhortation  therefore  are,  and 
were  meant  by  the  Spirit  to  be,  for  all  the  future. 
And  this  gives  our  Epistle  its  permanent  value. 

n  I. — Conclusion, 

Vers.  13,  14.  We  know  not  the  issue  of  this 
Epistle.    It  was  evidently  written  amidst  circum- 


stances which  allowed  no  delay.  Though  the 
apostle  would  shortly  visit  the  church  of  Gaius, 
Diotrephes,  and  Demetrius,  he  sends  this  message 
for  the  present  emergency. 

Ver.  15.  Peace  be  to  thee :  the  only  instance 
of  this  personal  formula  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  friendi  nlate  thee  :  again  the  onlv  instance 
of  the  brethren  being  called  friends.  Mate  tlie 
friendi  by  name :  as  if  their  names  were  men- 
tioned. The  familiar  character  of  the  letter  may 
explain  these  peculiarities;  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  these  several  terms  carry  us  back  to 
the  Lord's  first  use  and  sanctification  of  them. 
There  can  be  no  higher  salutation  than  the  peace 
which  came  up  out  of  the  Old  Testament  to  receive 
its  deeper  meaning  in  the  New.  And  the  Epistles 
of  the  New  Testament  worthily  end  with  Peace  to 
the  individual  saint,  and  the  Salutation  of  the 
Brethren  who  are  also  'the  Friends'  of  Jesoi 
individually  and  by  i 
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JUDE,  the  writer  of  this  Epistle,  calls  himself  the  *  brother  of  James ;  *  and  as 
in  the  list  of  the  apostles  there  is  James'  Judas  (the  same  word  in  Greek  as 
here),  *the  son'  or  'brother'  being  unexpressed,  many  commentators  have 
concluded  that  the  author  of  this  Epistle  was  the  apostle.  This  is  the  view  of 
Jerome,  Origen,  and  TertuUian  among  the  ancients,  and  that  of  Calvin,  Lange, 
Tregelles,  and  others  among  the  moderns ;  and  they  naturally  identify  him  with  Jude 
the  son  of  Alphaeus,  called  also  Lebbaeus  and  Thaddaeus  (Matt  x.  3 ;  Mark  iii.  18). 

Whether  he  were  the  apostle  or  not,  he  is  widely  believed  to  have  been  *the 
Lord's  brother'  of  that  name  (Matt.  xiii.  55),  a  view  adopted  by  Jerome  and  Origen, 
and  by  Bengel,  Olshausen,  Lange,  Hofmann,  and  Tregelles. 

These  views  are  not  absolutely  inconsistent ;  but  to  hold  both  is  to  hold  opinions 
not  easily  reconcileable.  The  latter  is  probably  true;  the  former  is  questionable. 
There  is  no  real  evidence  that  Jude  the  apostle  was  brother  of  the  James  mentioned 
in  this  Epistle.  Generally,  the  expression  *  Jude  of  James,'  or  *  James'  Jude,'  would 
mean  in  Scripture  language  *  Jude  the  son  of  James.'  If  Jude  the  writer  of  this 
Epistle  were  an  apostle,  there  seems  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  called 
himself  apOstle,  or  why  he  should  have  distinguished  himself,  as  he  seems  to  do, 
from  the  apostles  (ver.  17).  We  are  expressly  told,  moreover,  that  our  Lord's 
brethren  did  not  believe  on  him ;  and  though  after  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension 
they  formed  part  of  the  company  of  believers  (Acts  i.  14),  they  could  hardly  have 
believed  at  the  beginning  of  His  teaching,  or  have  been  appointed  as  eye-witnesses 
of  His  ministry. 

From  this  and  similar  considerations,  it  is  inferred  that  the  James  who  was  Jude's 
brother  is  the  James  who  is  called  *  the  Lord's  brother'  (GaL  i.  19),  and  who  after 
the  death  of  James  the  apostle  (the  son  of  Zebedee  and  brother  of  John)  became 
the  representative  of  the  Jewish  tendency  of  the  Christian  Church  (Acts  xii.  17), 
and  rose  to  something  like  apostolic  dignity ;  being,  like  Barnabas,  reckoned  among 
the  apostles  (Acts  xiv.  14;  compare  Rom.  xvi.  7,  and  the  Greek  of  PhiL  ii.  25, 
and  2  Cor.  viii.  23).  In  the  Apostolic  Council  held  at  Jerusalem,  James'  judgment 
was  accepted  as  final  (Acts  xv.  13).  He  is  supposed  to  have  written  the  Epistle 
of  James;  and  of  course,  if  Judas  was  brother  of  this  James,  he  held  the  same 
personal  relation  to  our  Lord. 

On  the  whole,  the  most  probable  conclusion  is,  though  not  free  from  difficulties, 
that  the  author  of  this  Epistle  is  Jude,  one  of  the  brethren  of  Jesus,  not  the  brother 
of  James  the  apostle,  who  was  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  but  of  James  the  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  of  whose  influence  in  the  Church  he  availed  himself  to  introduce  his 
Epistle  to  his  readers. 
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Of  his  life  nothing  is  known,  as  nothing  is  certainly  known  of  the  life  of  Judas 
the  apostle.  Eusebius  gives  an  interesting  tradition,  transmitted  through  Hege- 
sippus,  that  two  grandsons  of  Jude,  who  'according  to  the  flesh'  was  brother  of 
our  Lord  (see  i  Cor.  ix.  5),  were  seized  and  taken  to  Rome  by  order  of  Domitian, 
whose  fears  had  been  excited  by  what  he  had  heard  of  ihe  progress  of  Christ's 
kingdom.  When,  however,  he  found  from  their  replies  to  his  inquiries,  and  from  the 
appearance  of  their  hands,  that  they  were  plain  men  supporting  themselves  by  their 
own  labour,  and  that  it  was  a  spiritual  kingdom  they  sought  to  set  up,  he  dismissed 
them  and  stayed  the  persecution  he  had  planned.  They  are  said  to  have  lived  till 
the  time  of  Trajan.  The  wife  of  this  Jude  is  said  (Nicephorus,  L  23)  to  have  been 
Mary. 

The  relation  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude  to  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  has  led  to 
much  discussion.  The  parallel  passages  of  the  two  Epistles  are  Jude  3-18,  and 
2  Pet.  L  5,  and  ii.  1-18.  Their  resemblances  both  in  thought  and  in  language 
are  close  and  obvious  (though  there  are  differences  in  every  verse),  and  the  writers 
must  have  been  in  communication,  or  one  must  have  seen  the  Epistle  of  the  other. 
Internal  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  prior  authorship  of  Jude.  The  terseness  of  the 
style,  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  the  imagery,  the  close  coherence  of  the  thought, 
the  very  peculiarity  of  the  words,  there  being  in  the  twenty-four  verses  qf  the  Epistle 
some  eighteen  found  only  here  in  the  New  Testament,  are  against  the  supposition 
that  the  Epistle  was  borrowed ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  parallel  passage  of 
Peter  appears  to  differ  from  Peter's  usual  style.  If  this  view  be  accepted,  the 
probable  date  of  the  Epistle  is  between  a.d.  64  and  66.  It  must  have  been  written 
late,  and  yet  prior  to  the  date  of  Peters  Epistle ;  and  that  apostle  died  about  a.d.  68. 
A  later  date,  subsequent  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  makes  it  necessary  to 
suppose  that  it  was  taken  in  part  from  2  Peter,  and  adds  the  difiiculty  that  no 
note  is  taken  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  one  of  the  most  striking  instances 
of  the  punishment  of  the  '  ungodly.'  It  addresses  the  same  class  as  the  Second  of 
Peter — false  teachers  who  pervert  the  Gospel,  the  advocates  of  that  gnostic  anti- 
nomianism  which  formed  many  sects  and  devastated  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor, 
as  it  did  other  churches  throughout  the  farther  East  On  the  probable  supposition 
that  Peter  wrote  with  a  view  to  the  Jewish  Christians  in  Asia  Minor,  while  Jude 
addressed  those  of  Palestine  and  Egypt,  whence  indeed  we  have  one  of  the  earliest 
recognitions  of  the  authenticity  of  his  Epistle,  we  have  a  reason  for  the  repetition  of 
the  same  teaching  in  the  two  Epistles, 

The  evidence  on  its  canon icity  is  as  follows.  It  is  wanting  in  the  common 
Peshito-Syriac,  though  found  in  the  ms.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and 
is  quoted  as  apostolic  by  Ephrem  the  Syrian.  It  is  found  in  the  Muratorian  Frag- 
ment (about  A.D.  1 70).  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  first  writer  who  speaks  of  its 
authority.  Eusebius  tells  us  that  it  was  among  the  canonical  books  that  were 
expounded  in  public,  while  some  regarded  it  as  spurious.  Origen  refers  to  it  as 
the  work  of  the  Lord's  brother,  and  quotes  it  several  times  as  *  filled  with  vigorous 
words  of  heavenly  grace.'  Tertullian  and  Jerome  quote  it  as  the  work  of  an  apostle. 
And  it  is  contained  in  most  of  the  lists  (Laodicaean,  a.d.  363  ;  Carthaginian,  397,  etc.). 
The  difficulties  felt  as  to  its  canonicity  originated  in  the  uncertainty  of  its  authorship 
and  of  its  author's  standing  in  the  Church,  the  nature  of  the  contents  and  their 
resemblance  to  those  of  2  Peter,  and  the  supposed  quotations  from  apocryphal  books. 
The  preponderance  of  belief,  however,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times,  is 
decidedly  in  its  favour. 
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Contents  and  Argument. 

After  the  usual  salutation  and  prayer  (vers,  i,  2),  there  comes  a  statement  of  the 
design  of  the  Epistle  (ver.  3),  with  the  reasons  for  writing  (ver.  4).  Then  follows 
Part  I.,  giving  in  section  {a)  examples  of  the  punitive  justice  of  God — when  dealing 
with  such  ungodly  and  corrupt  persons  as  are  described — in  three  leading  examples : 
Israel  (ver.  5),  the  fallen  angels  (ver.  6),  and  the  Gentile  people  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrha  (ver.  7);  and  giving  in  {b)  a  more  particular  account  of  those  men  and 
their  deeds :  they  defile  the  flesh ;  they  despise  and  rail  at  authority ;  they  copy  the 
sins  of  Cain,  and  Balaam,  and  Korah  (vers.  8-1 1).  Their  detestable  character  is 
further  described  in  vers.  12,  i6,  and  19,  with  a  parenthetic  description  of  them  and 
of  their  destiny  and  of  those  like  them,  as  foretold  in  the  prophecy  of  Enoch  (vers. 
14,  15).  Their  voluptuousness,  selfishness,  discontent,  their  pride  and  flattery,  their 
tendency  to  create  separations  from  the  faith  and  purity  of  the  Church,  and  their 
gross  carnality,  are  all  set  forth  in  terse  and  strong  language. 

Part  II.  calls  upon  believers  {a)  to  show  mindfulness  of  the  words  of  the  apostles, 
who  foretell  the  coming  of  such  deceivers  and  scoffers  (vers.  17,  18);  {b)  to  con- 
tinue in  faith  and  prayer  and  love  and  hope  (vers.  20,  21);  {c)  to  exercise  a  kindly, 
prompt,  and  earnest  treatment  of  those  who  may  be  led  astray  by  these  false  teachers, 
according  to  the  character  of  each,  yet  with  earnest  hatred  of  their  sin  (vers.  22,  23); 
and  concludes  with  the  usual  doxology,  expressed  in  words  which  abound  in  con- 
solation. 

Dean  Alford  has  well  described  the  Epistle  as  an  *  impassioned  invective,  in  which 
the  writer  heaps  epithet  on  epithet,  and  image  on  image,  and  returns  again  and 
again  to  the  licentious  apostates  against  whom  he  warns  the  Church,  as  though  all 
language  were  insufficient  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  their  profligacy  and  of  his  own 
abhorrence  of  their  perversion  of  the  grace  and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.'  It  may  be 
added  that  the  Gospel  is  still  abused  and  perverted  through  the  selfishness  and  worldli- 
ness  of  professedly  Christian  men,  and  that  the  admonitions  of  this  Epistle  and  the 
coming  judgment  of  which  it  speaks  are  well  fitted  to  arouse  men  to  watchfulness  and 
repentance.  The  practical  comments  of  Perkins,  Jenkyn,  Bickersteth,  Stier,  and 
others  show  how  rich  it  is  in  lessons  which  apply  to  every  age. 


Note. 

Other  Commentaries  of  this  Epistle  may  be  named  and  characterized : 

M ANTON,  Thomas,  D.D.  —  ^  Practical  Commentary,  delivered  in  weekly  lectures  at  Stoke- 

Newington.     Lond.  1658.     Practical  and  characteristic. 
Witsius,  U.-^Comm,  in  Epis,  Juda.   Meletemata  Leidensia  (first  published  in  1703).      Basel, 

1739.     Written  with  learning  and  judgment. 
Lange's  Biblical  Comm,,  vol.  ix.— Translated  from  Fronmtiller,  with  useful  additions  by  Dr.  J.  I. 

Mombert,  1867. 
Lillie's  Epistle  <2/^^j/^flj. —Translated  from  the  Greek,  with  notes.     New  York  (Amer.  B.  Union), 

1854,     An  able  and  careful  work. 
MuiR,  W.,  D.D. — Discourses  Explanatory  and  Practical,     Glasg.  1822. 
Gardiner,  F.— ^  Commentary  on  Jude,    Designed  for  the  general  reader  and  exegetical  student 

Boston,  U.S.,  1856. 
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THE    EPISTLE    OF 

J  U  D  E. 


(i\Mf.^All  passages  with  (*)  prefixed  resemble  in  words  the  parallel  passages  in  Second  Peter.) 


Verses  1-25. 


1  TUDE,  the*  servant*  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  *  brother  of  James,  •if.irLx«: 

■  '  "'  '  "'         '    Mat.x111.55; 

'  I      to  them  that  are  sanctified  by'  God  the  Father,  and  *  pre-  . '  ^^  .!*•  s- 

2  served  in  *  Jesus  Christ,  and  ^  called ;  *  '^  Mercy  unto  you,  and  ^  js^  .^ 
peace,  and  love,  be  multiplied.  *^^i^l^^ 

3  Beloved,  when  I  gave*  'all  diligence  to  write  unto  you  'of  •yp^^^i^j*' 
the'  common  salvation,  it  was  needful  for  me"  to  write  unto  'Tit,L4. 
you,  and  exhort  you  that  -^ye  should  earnestly  contend  for  ^^e/PWU-^ar: 

4  faith  which  was  once*  delivered  unto  the  saints.     '^For  there    yi.":.aTiin. 

I    13,  IV.  7. 

are  •  certain  men  crept  in  unawares,  *  who  were  *  before  ***  of  old  ^jpitit  l 
ordained"  to  this  condemnation,  ungodly  men,  ^turning  *  the ''J^<»!«^«^«'» 
grace  of  our  God  into  * lasciviousness,  and  '* denying  the  only  ^.jjp^-^  ..  ^^ 
Lord  God,  and  our  Lord  "  Jesus  Christ.  *Hek"iiL  15. 

5  I  will  therefore"  put  you  in  remembrance,  though  ye  once  '7ja**u!U. 
knew  this,"  how  that  **  the  Lord,  having  saved  the  "  people  out  *•«  cor.  x.  9. 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  afterward  **  **  destroyed  them  that  believed  "^**";j['';J^ 

6  not.    And  ''•the"  angels  which  kept  not  their  first  estate,"    H^j^'^-'f/ 
but  left  their  own  habitation,  ^  he  hath  *  reserved  "  in  ever-  ^ JJ;  ^jj. 
lasting  chains"  under  •  darkness  ^unto  the  judgment  of  the  ^r^^,  .J}" 

7  c:reat  day.     Even  as**  ''•Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  and  the  cities  rGen.xU.a4; 

'    o  J  »  Deur.  XXIX. 

about  them  in  like  manner,  giving  themselves  over  to  fomica-  gkYa^*" 
tion,   and  going  •  after  strange  flesh,**  are  set  forth  for  an 

8  example,  suffering  the  vengeance  **  of  eternal  fire.     '  Likewise '•^^'•Ji-iflt 
also  these  filthy  dreamers  '*  defile  the  flesh,  despise  **  dominion, 

*  a  ■  Gr,  bond- servant  •  ready  beloved  in  *  kept  for 

*  being  called,  or^  to  the  called,  beloved,  etc,  •  whilst  I  was  giving 
''  read^  our            ®  I  felt  it  needful                 •  insert  for  all      *°  omit  before 

*  ^  written  of  beforehand  for,  or^  set  forth  for    ^ '  read^  our  only  Master  and  Lord 

^'  Now  I  desire  to  "  once  for  all  know  all  things  **  a 

"  (Jr.  in  the  second  place  (the  next  thing  he  did  was  to  destroy) 

*'  omit  the  *®  or^  own  rule  {pr^  dominion) 

^®  kept  (as  in  ver,  i  and  earlier  in  ver.  6)  *®  bonds  "  As,  or^  How 

*'  of  another  kind  (Rom.  i.  21  ;  Lev.  xviii.  23, 24)  "  rather^  punishment 

*^  rather^  Yet  these  in  like  manner  also  in  their  dreamings        ^'  set  at  nought 
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9  and  '•  speak  evil  of  dignities."  Yet  "Michael  the  archangel,  iDan!T*i?* 
when  contending  with  the  devil  he  disputed  about  the  body  of  KeV'iii.7. 
Moses,  ''•durst  not  bring  against  him  a  railing*'  accusation,  ^•2Pet.iLii. 

10  but  said,  "'The  Lord  rebuke  thee.     'But  these  speak  evil  of'^^^^^^^ 
those  things  which  *•  they  know  not :  but  *•  what "  they  know 
naturally,  'as  brute  beasts,*  in  those  things  they  corrupt*' 

1 1  themselves.     Woe  unto  them !  for  they  have  gone  in  the  way 

^of  Cain,  and  ''ran  greedily  after  the  error  of  Balaam  for>G«viv. 5: 

'  o  ^  •  I  Jo.  111.  la. 

reward,  and  perished  ""in  the  gainsaying  of  Core.  *Niim.  xxU. 

12  ^  These  are  spots"  in  your  ^feasts  of  charity,"  when  they  ^^SSS^iJi^f 
feast  with  you,  ''feeding  themselves**  without  fear:  *  clouds  ^J^^^^i^j,^ 
t/iey  are  without  water,  *  carried  about**  of  winds  ;  trees  whose  ^isffJi.^V'*'* 
fruit  withereth,  without  fruit,  twice  dead,  ^  plucked  up  by  the    ^P  ^  ^*'*  ''• 

13  roots;  ''raging'*  waves  of  the  sea,  *  foaming  out  their  own  l^^\^^l' 
shame ;  *'  wandering  stars,  •  *  to  **  whom  is  reserved  '•  the  black-  "^fcva.*  J^ 
ness  of  darkness  for  ever.  ^•2pitii.'f7. 

14  And  Enoch  also,  *the  seventh  from  Adam,  prophesied  of*"  iGen.v.  xs. 
these,  saying,  Behold,  'the  Lord  cometh*'  with  ten  thousands  iDe^.xxxi|L 

15  of  his  saints,**  to  execute  judgment  upon  all,  and  to  convince*'    »?:  ^fi- 
all  that  are  ungodly  among  them  of  all  their  ungodly  deeds**    Jxh^'^V 
which  they  have  ungodly  committed,  and  of  all  their  ""hard  ^f|^J- j- 
speeches  ^^   which   ungodly  sinners   have   spoken   against  him.    J^^^****- "*• 

16  These  are  murmurers,  complainers,  walking  after  their  own    Mai.  hi.  23. 
lusts;    and   **•  their   mouth    speaketh   great    swelling   words ; '**^^^^'^^ 
''having  men's  persons  in  admiration  because  of**  advantagfe.  *Prov. xjmiu 

f^  »r  o  ai :  Jas.  ii. 

17  -^But,*'  beloved,  remember  ye  the  words  which  were  spoken  ^iilrt-iiLS. 

18  before  of **  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  how  that 

•  they  told  you  ^* there  should  be**  mockers  in  the  last  time,  ^ixSlliLJ' 

19  who  should  walk"  after  their  own  ungodly  lusts.**     These  be  •a'j^ijLi, 
they  ''who  separate   themselves,**   'sensual,   having  not  the  ^piovxviiii- 
Spirit  i^':tiv 

20  But  ye,  beloved,  '  building  up  yourselves  on  your  most  holy    Heb?x.  as, 

21  faith,  "praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  keep  yourselves  in  the  love  'S^iy'xl^* 
of  God,  ''looking  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  '  iXiS'.  JV 

22  eternal  life.     And  of  some  have  compassion,**  making  a  differ-  *ESh!'w^"*i8.' 

rTiL  ii.  y; 

••  rail  at  dignities,  Gr,  glories         ■'  as  in  vers.  8, 10         ••  whatever  things 
*"  and  '®  Gr.  living  things,  without  reason  '^  or^  destroy 

•'  ready  These  are  they  who  are,  and  for  spots  rather  sunken  rocks 
**  love  feasts        •*  shepherds  feeding  themselves        **  read^  carried  along 
»«  wild  *'  Gr.  shames — kinds  or  acts  of  shame  *•  for 

*•  is  {or,  hath  been)  kept  {as  in  vers,  i  and  6)  <®  to  {or,  for) 

**  Gr.  came  *'  holy  ones  *•  i.e.  to  convict     • 

**  Gr.  their  deeds  of  ungodliness  *•  the  hard  things 

*•  having  men's  persons  in  respect  for  the  sake  of        *'  But  ye  {asinver.  20) 
48  have  been  spoken  before  by 

^'  said  to  you,  There  shall  be  .  .  .  walking,  etc.  {to  get  rid  0/  the  ambiguous 
should) 
•^  walking  **  Gr.  lusts  of  ungodliness 

'*  read,  make  separations  {or^  divisions)        *'  on  some  have  mercy 
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ence;**  and  others  "'save  with  fear,  'pulling  them  out  of  the«'f5.™;/j|;\^; 

fire  ;**  hating  even  -^the  garment  spotted  by  the  flesh.  "^zwh^iu.' ";' 

'  Now  unto  him  that  is  able  to  keep  you  from  falling,**  and  _y  z^ jlU'^'f. 

you  faultless  before  the  presence  of  his  gloi;y  with  ,  ro^L  xw^as; 


*  to  present  *' 
25  exceeding  joy,  *  to  the  only  wise 


God  our  Saviour,*'  ^^  glory  ^cS-Y 


£ph.  iii. 


and  •"  majesty,  dominion  and  power,  both  * 
Amen. 


now  and 


#*vpr*'  *  Rom.  xvi.  27; 


U.3. 


'^  while  they  are  in  doubt,  <?r,  while  they  dispute  with  you  {as  in  ver,  9) 
'^  read^  Others  save,  pulling  (snatching)  them  out  of  the  fire  ;  and  on  others 
have  mercy  with  fear 

*•  guard  you  from  stumbling         *'  Gr,  set ;  make  you  to  stand 
**  omit  wise  *•  insert  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord 

•<*  owit  and  •*  insert  before  all  time,  and  read  and 

•'  for  evermore  (//*/.  for  all  the  ages,  or^  as  in  previous  clause^  times) 


Ver.  I.  Jndaa.  This  name  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  given 
in  the  shorter  form,  Jude,  only  here  in  the 
Authorised  Version,  perhaps  to  distinguish  the 
writer  from  Iscariot ;  but  the  following  clause  is 
sufficiently  distinctive  ;  and  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  name  is  uniform  in  the  Greek.— and 
brother  of  James.  The  Greek  'and'  expresses 
a  Greek  affirmativeness  not  quite  equal  to  '  but 
the  brother,'  though  approaching  it.  If  he  were, 
as  suggested  in  the  Introduction,  the  brother  of 
our  l^rd  as  well  as  of  James,  neither  of  whom 
speaks  of  his  relation  to  Christ,  the  omission  is 
probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  human 
relation  was  temporary  and  entirely  subordinate 
to  the  higher  relation  of  spiritual  fellowship 
(Matt.  xii.  49).  As  brother,  moreover,  he  did 
not  at  first  believe,  and  so  the  relation  itself  was 
at  once  humbling  and  honourable. — To  them  that 
are  called.  Not  invited  merely,  but  having 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  having  therefore  the 
'  calling  *  of  sons.  This  is  the  uniform  meaning 
in  Scnpture ;  not  having  the  name,  but  the 
character  (comp.  *a  man's  calling '). — beloved  in 
Ck>d  the  Father  (the  true  reading).  Our  afiection 
for  Christians  springs  from  their  relation  to 
Christ  and  their  likeness  to  Him,  as  our  love  for 
God's  children  rests  on  the  same  grounds.  This 
is  the  brotherly  love  of  the  Gospel  as  distinguished 
from  the  love  of  good-will.  If  *  sanctihed '  is 
adopted  as  the  reading,  then  it  may  be  noted  as 
an  unusual  expression.  Christians  being  said  to 
be  sanctified  (freed  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  and 
made  fit  for  God's  service)  tn  Christ,  The 
meaning  of  both  expressions  is,  that  in  communion 
with  Christ  through  faith  they  have  been  freed 
from  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  that  their  faith,  working 
as  it  was  by  love,  is  the  beginning  of  personal 
holine.««  (i  Cor.  i.  2). —kept.  The  nearly 
uniform  rendering  of  this  verb  is  *  kept ;  *  and 
the  keeping,  it  is  important  to  notice,  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  intercessory  prayer  of  our  Lord 
(John  xvii.).  The  safety  of  all  who  believe  is 
the  Father's  answer  to  the  Son.  God  keeps  us 
as  we  keep  His  word  (Rev.  iii.  3,  Greek).  Nor 
is  the  writer's  play  upon  this  expression  through- 
cut  his  epistle  without  its  meaning*.  *God  keeps 
us  for  Jesus  Christ ; '  we  *  keep  ourselves  in  the 
love  of  God  *  (ver.  21).  Evil  angels  are  kept  for 
judgment,  because  they  *  kept  not  their  first 
estate '  (ver.  6).     And  a. like  play  upon  the  word 


is  found  in  2  Peter.->for  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
meaning,  not  '  in  ; '  for  He  created  them,  and 
redeemed  them,  and  renewed  them ;  they  are 
therefore  His  own  possession  (His  *  peculiar 
people'),  and  as  His,  are  kept  for  and  finalTy 
presented  to  Him  (cp.  John  xvii.  6,  12). 

The  order  of  the  words  admits  of  another, 
though  a  less  likely  interpretation  :— '  to  those  in 
God  the  Father,  beloved,  and  kept  for  Jesus 
Christ,  being  called  ; '  but  the  parallelism  of  the 
thought  is  better  preserved  by  the  rendering  given 
above. 

Ver.  2.  Mercy  onto  yon,  and  peace,  and  Ioyc. 
'  Mercy  '  is  used  in  the  salutation  of  the  pastoral 
epistles  only — except  here.  In  Paul's  view,  those 
who  minister  in  holy  things  specially  need  it,  as 
in  Jude's  view  do  those  whom  he  addresses. 
*  Mercy  *  is  God's  feeling  towards  them ;  *  peace  * 
is  their  condition  as  the  result  of  it ;  *  love '  is 
either  their  feeling  Godward  and  manward  as  the 
effect  of  God's  grace  (so  it  is  in  £ph.  vi.  23),  or 
it  is  God's  love  to  them  that  are  called,  in  the 
manifold  expressions  of  it  (so  it  is  in  ver.  21,  and 
in  2  Cor.  xiii.  14).  This  last  view  seems  pre- 
ferable ;  it  is  for  the  fulness  of  love  he  prays,  as 
it  is  for  abundance  of  mercy  and  peace. 

Ver.  3.  Whilst  I  was  giving,  or  using,  all 
diligence  ;  either  inwardly  in  purpose,  finishing 
one  work  and  postponing  another ;  or  outwardly 
in  actually  writing  what  was  not  finished  (de 
Wette).  The  latter  is  rather  favoured  by  the 
tense  of  *  write '  (which  is  present,  not  aorist)  ; 
but  the  former  is  probably  the  correct  view.  Any- 
how, it  was  his  purpose  to  write  on  the  great 
truths  of  the  Gospel— the  common  property  of  all 
who  believe. — I  felt  constrained  to  write  and 
exhort  yon  to  fight  for  the  faith  once  for  all 
deliyered  to  the  saints.  A  richer  evangelical 
epistle  would  have  been  more  welcome  to  the 
writer ;  but,  like  Paul,  he  had  to  meet  the  needs 
of  those  for  whom  he  ministered  ;  hence  his 
words  are  full  of  rebuke  against  the  teachers  who 
were  leading  them  astray,  and  of  loving  warning 
to  themselves.  The  word  to  figkt^  or  strive 
earnestly,  means  to  stand  over  and  defend  to 
the  utmost,  even  to  agony ;  *■  the  faith,'  not  quite 
the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  still  less  their  belief  of 
them,  but  the  Gospel,  as  believed  by  Christian 
men.  Once  for  all  delivered  points  to  the  com- 
pleteness and  unchangeableness  of  the  Gospel, 
and  to  the  fact  that  no  new  revelation  was  to  b^ 
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expected.  The  doctrine  of  development  subse- 
quent to  the  apostles  is  not  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture,  We  may  gladly  admit,  as  Boyle  puts 
it,  that  *  there  are  passages  whose  full  meaning  is 
reserved  to  resolve  some  yet  unformed  doubt,  or 
to  confound  some  error  that  hath  not  yet  a  name, 
or  to  throw  fresh  light  on  admitted  truths.*  There 
is,  in  fact,  no  definable  limit  to  our  profounder 
insight  into  the  Gospel ;  but  additions  to  the 
Goapel  itself  Scripture  disowns.  Traditions  post- 
apostolic  arc  now  entitled  to  no  other  deference 
than  is  due  to  their  intrinsic  reasonableness,  or 
to  their  consistency  with  what  is  already  revealed. 
Ver.  4.  For  there  are  certain  men  ;  unknown, 
insignificant  men,  or  otherwise  not  worth  de- 
scribing ;  but  when  their  true  character  was  seen, 
it  was  plain  that  they  belonged  to  a  class  long 
before  described  in  many  an  Old  Testament 
passage  ;  notably  in  the  prophecy  of  Enoch  (ver. 
14),  probably  in  the  punishment  of  the  Israelites 
(ver.  5),  of  the  rebel  angels  (ver.  6),  and  in  letters 
of  fire  on  the  plain  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha 
(ver.  7). — Crept  in  is  probably  sufficient ;  un- 
awares is  even  less  accurate,  suggesting  that  there 
may  have  been  neglect  upon  the  part  of  the  Church, 
whereas  it  is  the  stealthy  movement  of  those  who 
have  entered  that  is  rebuked.  They  came  in  by 
a  side  door ;  not  that  they  crept  in  from  without, 
being  really  no  members  of  the  Church ;  but  only 
that  they  came  in  as  members,  and  yet  had  in 
fact,  as  was  now  clear,  sentiments  and  habits 
foreign  to  those  of  a  Christian  community,  and 
ought  never,  therefore,  to  have  entered  it  at  all. 
(See  the  same  phrases  in  2  Pet.  ii.  I,  and  Gal. 
ii.  4.) — before  of  old  ordained  is  peculiarly 
unhappy.  There  is  no  predestination  in  the 
words,  but  only  Scripture  prophecy,  or  public 
information.  The  word  is  usefl  in  the  New 
Testament  four  times  (or  five  if  we  retain  the 
common  text  in  Rom.  xv.  4),  and  is  rendered 
twice  'written  before.*  In  Gal.  iii.  i  and  here 
it  probably  means,  from  the  custom  of  writing 
matters  of  general  interest  on  tablets  for  public 
information. — have  been  evidently  set  forth,  or 
written  of  as  subject  to  this  condemnation  or 
judgment;  *  proscribed'  or  *  designated,*  other 
renderings,  is  too  strong.  Their  character  is 
further  defined  ;  they  are  nngodly  men,  with 
whom  God's  holiness  is  no  ground  of  reverence, 
nor  His  law  their  guide,  who,  having  broken 
loose  from  His  authority,  show  their  ungodliness 
in  all  they  do,  and  especially  in  two  forms ;  they 
pervert  or  turn  the  grace  of  God,  the  proffered 
gift  of  God  in  the  free  forgiveness  of  sin,  with  all  its 
helps  to  holiness  and  blessedness,  into  lasoivions- 
neaB  ;  just  as  liberty  is  turned  into  licentiousness 
(Gal.  v.  13) ;  just  as  of  old  the  removal,  one 
after  another,  of  the  plagues  with  which  Pharaoh 
was  visited  ended  in  renewed  hardness  of  heart 
and  in  repeated  sin.  The  more  gracious  God  is, 
the  more  wanton  they  become. — and  they  deny 
our  only  Master  and  Lord,  Jesns  GhriBt.  The 
word  *  God  '  goes  out  by  preponderating  autho- 
rity. If  it  were  retained,  the  description  would 
imply  that  they  denied  both  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  Even  without  *  God '  it  is  a  possible 
meaning  (the  only  Master  and  the  I^rd  Jesus 
Christ),  as  it  is  a  possible  meaning  in  Tit.  ii.  13  ; 
but  the  more  accurate  and  the  more  natural 
meaning  of  the  Greek  refers  both  terms  to  Christ ; 
and  on  comparing  the  passage  with  2  Pet.  ii.  i, 
where  these  men  are  said  to  'deny  the  Master 


that  bought  them,*  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable 
that  botli  terms  are  to  be  applied  to  Christ, 
though  everywhere  in  the  New  Testament,  ex- 
cept here  and  in  2  Peter,  the  word  *  Master '  is 
applied  to  God  the  Father.  Christ  is  here  called 
their  one  absolute  Lord  and  Owner,  not  in  con- 
trast with  the  other  persons  in  the  Godhead,  but 
with  foreign  lords  who  once  had  dominion  over 
them.  They  are  called  godless,  indeed,  chiefly 
because  they  pervert  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ, 
and  deny  the  claims  of  Him  who  first  created 
and  then  redeemefl  them. 

Vers.  5-7.  In  these  verses  we  have  examples 
of  the  judgment  spoken  of  in  ver.  4.  It  is  only 
necessary,  says  the  writer,  that  I  should  remind 
you  of  facts  with  which  you  are  already  fi»miliar. 
You  have  been  instructed  in  the  Gospel;  you 
have  accepted  what  is  a  revelation  of  righteous- 
ness as  well  as  of  love  ;  and  you  have  once  for  all 
had  the  perception  of  all  that  is  essential  to 
salvation,  whatever  may  be  said  by  those  false 
teachers  who  boast  of  their  profounder  knowledge 
and  superior  wisdom  (gnostic'sm  as  it  came  to  be 
called) :  how  that  the  Lord  having  saved  a 
people  (an  entire  nation.  His  own)  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  the  next  thing  he  did  was  to 
destroy  them  that  believed  not.  These  words 
may  refer  to  the  destruction  mentioned  in  Num 
XXV.  1-9,  or  it  may  refer  to  their  entire  history 
which  is,  in  brief,  salvation  and  judgment,  true  of 
them  at  first,  and  true  of  them  even  to  the  close. 

Ver.  6.  A  second  example  is  taken  from 
angels,  those  who  kept  not  their  dominion, 
their  rule  (or  principality,  as  in  Rom.  viii.  38,  a 
form  of  the  same  word  ;  or  their  original,  '  their 
first  estate,*  a  meaning  less  in  accordance  with 
Scripture  usage).  They  were  placed  over  material 
creation  as  rulers  under  God,  but  they  left 
their  proper  office  and  abode,  and  set  up  a 
kingdom  of  their  own  (Col.  i.  13),  and  are 
therefore  kept  under  darkness  unto  judgment 
of  the  great  day.  Who  they  were  and  how  they 
sinned  has  been  much  questioned.  I'he  notion 
that  they  are  'the  sons  of  God'  mentioned  in 
Gen.  vi.  4,  and  that  they  fell  through  fleshly 
desires,  is  affirmed  in  the  Book  of  Enoch ;  and 
some  have  thought  this  explanation  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  in  Genesis.  But  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  Jude  quotes  the  Book  of 
Enoch ;  and  if  he  does,  he  certainly  differs  not 
unfrequently  from  its  teaching.  The  passage  in 
Genesis,  moreover,  refers  rather  to  the  inter- 
marriage of  the  descendants  of  Seth  and  of  Cain. 
Further,  this  interpretation  is  inconsistent  with 
what  is  said  by  our  Lord  of  the  angelic  nature, 
and  it  is,  besides,  an  anticipation  of  the  sin 
mentioned  in  the  next  verse.  Probably,  there- 
fore, the  verse  points  to  a  sin  of  another  kind, 
and  to  an  earlier  time.  Milton's  account  is 
probably  nearer  the  truth  (cp.  I  Tim.  iii.  6). 

Ver.  7.  A  third  example  is  taken  from  the 
Gentile  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  and  the 
cities  about  them,  having  given  themselves  over 
in  like  manner  as  the  people  of  those  cities  did, 
or  as  these  false  teachers  have  done,  and  having 
gone  after  strange  (different)  flesh;  practising 
shame,  man  with  man,  and  even  man  with  beast. 
How  true  this  is  of  the  tendency  of  some  teaching 
may  be  seen  in  classic  writers,  and  in  such 
testimony  as  Irenaeus  gives  of  the  practices  of  the 
Nicolaitans  (i.  20). — they  Ue  before  the  eyes  of 
men  (either  in  the  region  they  once  occupied  or 
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in  their  history)  an  example  and  a  proof  of 
eternal  fire,  etill  snfliBring  as  they  do  the 
pnniehment  [of  their  sin] ;  or  it  may  be  taken, 
an  example  and  a  proof  [of  what  1  am  afBrmingl 
suffering  as  they  do  the  punishment  of  an  eternal 
fire.  The  argument  is  either  analogical  or 
positive.  As  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  suffered  the 
punishment  of  a  fire  that  consumed  them  utterly, 
so  that  they  will  never  be  restored,  so  the  wicked 
will  suffer  as  lung  as  they  are  capable  of  suffering. 
This  is  analc^cal.  Or,  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrha 
are  really  suffering  the  punishment  of  which  the 
fiery  overthrow  of  their  cities  was  the  symbol,  so 
shall  these  men  be  punished.  This  is  positive, 
and  is  favoured  by  all  those  passages  in  which 
death  is  used  not  as  material  death  only,  but  as 
continued  life — the  cessation  not  of  being  but  of 
well-being — the  destruction  which  is  not  annihila- 
tion. 

Ver.  8.  And  yet  these  men  (ver.  4)  actually 
do  the  same  things  as  the  people  of  Sodom  and 
the  fallen  anfi^els.  —  in  their  dreaminge  they 
defile  the  fleim,  that  of  others  as  well  as  their 
own ;  they  live  in  the  feelings  of  their  own 
perverted  sense,  and  they  corrupt  others  as  well 
as  themselves  (others  sharing  in  their  sin) ; 
and  they  set  at  nought  lordship,  ownership, 
dominion  (the  supremacv  that  belongs  to  one 
who  is  lord),  and  rail  at  oignities  {Greeks  glories 
— the  splendour  that  belongs  to  those  who  are 
exalted).  The  statement  may  be  general,  or  it 
may  refer  to  Christ  and  to  the  authority  of  His 
kingdom.  In  favour  of  the  former  view  is  the 
fact  noted  by  many  moralists  that  licentiousness 
is  closely  connected  with  contempt  for  all 
authority  :  no  other  vice,  indeed,  so  easily  de- 
moralizes the  entire  nature.  The  second  view  is 
more  in  harmony  with  the  context  Some  refer 
the  dignities'  here  spoken  of  to  evil  angels, 
under  whose  power  these  teachers  had  fallen,  and 
whom  nevertheless  they  mocked  as  powerless, 
or  even  as  imaginary  beings,  and  they  appeal  in 
proof  to  the  next  verse.  But  the  connection  of 
the  two  verses  is  of  another  kind.  We  are  not  to 
rail  at  even  Satan,  nor  at  earthly  princes  or 
dignities,  though  they  be  his  instruments  :  he  and 
they  are  to  be  left  in  God's  hands. 

Ver.  9.  They  do  against  dignities  what  even 
the  archangel  would  not  do  against  Satan. 
Michael  (*who  is  like  God')  was  regarded  as 
the  guardian  angel  of  the  nation  of  Israel  (Dan. 
xii.  I  ;  cp.  X.  13,  21).  In  the  New  Testament 
he  is  mentioned  only  here  and  in  Rev.  xii.  7. 
*  Archangel  *  is  mentioned  only  here  and  in 
I  Thess.  iv.  16.  —  about  the  body  of  Moses. 
The  Jews  had  various  traditions  about  the  burial 
of  Moses.  According  to  Jonathan  (on  Deut, 
xxxiv.  6),  the  grave  of  Moses  was  given  to  the 
special  care  of  Michael ;  and  to  this  tradition 
most  commentators  ascribe  the  introduction  of 
the  circumstance  here.  Others  suppose  that 
Christ  Himself,  in  connection  with  the  appearance 
of  Moses  at  the  Transfiguration,  may  have 
sanctioned  the  tradition.  Nothing  is  said  of  it  in 
the  Book  of  Enoch.  .  .  .  Orit^en  speaks  of  a  book 
extant  in  his  day  (the  Assumption  or  Removal  of 
Moses)  as  the  source  whence  Jude  derived  his 
account ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  book 
was  in  existence  when  Jude  wrote.  The  most 
probable  explanation  is  that  there  was  a  Jewish 
tradition  to  which  Jude  appeals. — when  con- 
tending he  disputed  shows  that  it  was  verbal 


altercation  not  unlike  that  recorded  in  the  case  of 
Job  (chap,  i.)  and  in  Zech.  iii.  1-3.  The  solution 
that  God  revealed  these  facts  to  Jude  is  of  course 
possible,  but  it  is  not  likely.  That  the  facts 
should  be  previously  known  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  argument. 

Ver.  10.  Bat  these,  who  *  defile  the  flesh/ 
as  they  '  rail  at  dignities '  (ver.  8),  at  whatever 
they  know  not — the  whole  range  of  invisible 
and  heavenly  things,  and  even  the  nobler  senti- 
ments of  our  nature — they  rail;  and  whatever 
they  know  naturally  as  brute  beasts  (*  irrational 
animals'),  their  instincts  and  propensities,  even 
these  they  abuse,  for  they  surrender  themselves 
to  them,  and  in  these  destroy  (or  cormpt) 
themselves  ;  and  so  they  are  worse  than  brutes. 
*■  As  drunk  as  a  beast '  is,  in  truth,  a  libel  on  the 
lower  creation.  Drunkenness  and  like  abuses 
of  natural  appetite  are  sins  of  man  only.  The 
two  verbs  used  in  this  verse,  *  know  '  and  *  know,' 
are  different,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  express  the 
distinction  between  them.  IVhai  they  know  ttoi 
admits  some  knowledge,  though  it  denies  the 
accuracy  and  the  completeness  of  it :  what  they 
know  describes  such  knowledge  as  thought  and 
use  of  faculty  mav  give  ;  though  from  the  added 
word  '  naturally,  it  is  clear  that  the  knowledge  is 
lar<;ely  of  a  sensual  kind. 

Ver.  II.  Woe  to  them.  This  expression  is 
often  used  by  our  Lord,  but  never  elsewhere 
except  in  Jude  and  in  Revelation.  (Paul's  use, 
'  Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel/  is 
different.)  The  words  may  mean,  'Woe  is  to 
them,'  a  description  of  their  miserable  condition, 
present  or  future,  uttered  as  a  warning  to  others 
(Calvin) ;  or  even  *  Alas  for  them,'  expressive  of 
pit^  (Newcome) ;  or  as  generally  expressive  of 
pain  and  indignation,  a  censure  and  a  threat :  in 
any  case  the  word  speaks  of  evil  and  woe, 
whether  uttered  in  the  tone  of  compassion  which 
bewails  it  (Matt,  xxiii.  15)1  or  of  the  indignation 
that  imprecates  it  (Matt.  xi.  21),  Here  the 
context  favours  the  idea  that  it  is  neither  pity 
nor  imprecation,  for  their  sin  is  strongly  con- 
demned, and  they  are  said  to  have  been  punished ; 
but  a  cry  of  horror  on  taking  in  at  one  glance  the 
whole  course  of  their  ungodliness,  and  its  final 
plunge  into  the  dark  abyss  (as  in  Rev.  xviii. 
16,  19).— for  in  the  way  of  Gain  have  they 
walked  (so  vers.  16  and  18).  Like  him  have 
they  lived,  gratifying  the  passions  and  selfish 
instincts  of  their  nature,  in  contempt  of  the 
warnings  of  God  and  His  word.  (Envy  of 
others ;  murder,  literal  or  figurative — destroying 
others  by  their  teaching ;  godlessness,  are  all 
more  or  less  inaccurate  ;  it  is  the  character  of 
selfish  immoral  deceivers  that  is  described.)— and 
in  the  error ;  generally  a  sinful  moral  fault^a 
vicious  life,  that  leaves  the  way  of  truth  (Jas. 
V.  20;  2  Pet.  ii.  18)  *in  the  error,*  i.e.  in  the 
direction  (not  by  the  seduction  of  Balaam's 
reward — de  Wette — nor  into  the  sin  of,  but  as 
in  the  previous  clause,  *in  the  way  of)  of 
Balaam  (uf  selfish  avarice,  gratified  even  in  the 
sin  and  ruin  of  others). —have  they  run  greedily 
(the  verb  means  to  pour  one's  self  out  on,  or  to 
give  one's  self  up  to  a  thing). — in  the  gain- 
saying (the  rebellion.  See  note  on  Heb.  xii.  3)  of 
Korah;  insurrection  against  the  Lord  undercover 
of  right  and  freedom. —have  they  perished.  The 
beginning,  therefore,  and  the  end  of  their  way 
are    illustrated   in   this   threefold  history.    The 
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general  sins  of  these  apostates  have  been  variously 
de5ned,  '  envy,  covetousness,  pride ;  murder, 
seduction  of  others  for  the  sake  ot  gain,  rebellion 
9gainst  Divine  authority  '—all  have  been  used  to 
describe  their  motives  and  sins.  In  all  there  is 
this  quality  predominant,  that  they  knew  God 
and  II is  truth,  and  their  knowledge  was  perverted 
by  selfishness  or  covetousness  or  pride  to  results 
eminently  immoral  and  disastrous. 

Ver.  12.  Here  follows  a  further  description 
of  these  teachers  as  set  forth  in  strong  figures 
expresslv  and  earnestly  reiterated.  These  are 
they  -wno  are  Btmken  rocks,  seen  indeed,  but 
their  true  nature  concealed,  in  your  feasts  of 
diarlty.  The  word  for  *  rocks*  is  found  only 
here  in  the  New  Testament,  though  in  common 
Greek  writers  it  is  not  infrequent  in  the  sense  of 
rocks  in  or  by  the  sea*  Th^  word  in  2  Pet.  ii. 
13,  which  is  like  the  word  used  here,  means 
'spots.'  Probably  a  rock  which  appears  like  a 
spot,  and  gathers  to  itself  the  sea  wrack  and  dirt, 
explains  the  connection  between  the  two  words. 
It  disturbs  the  quiet  harbour  where  it  is  found, 
and  risks  the  vessels  that  are  near. — when  they 
feast  with  you,  feeding  themselves  as  they  do 
without  fear,  and  in  contempt  of  the  woe  which 
is  pronounced  against  such  shepherds  (Isa.  Ivi.  1 1  ; 
cp.  I  Pet.  V.  2,  the  word  for  'feeding*  showing 
that  this  is  the  reference). — clonds  without  water, 
empty,  useless,  easily  carried  along  therefore  by 
the  wind,  ostentatious  and  deceptive  wherever 
they  go.— trees  as  they  are  in  autumn,  in  '  the 
sear  and  yellow  leaf/  with  all  their  vigour  gone, 
— not  because  they  have  borne  fruit,  for  they  are 
ftuitlesB,  and  have  ever  been  so ;  at  their  best 
they  had  'leaves  only,*  and  even  those  are 
decaying. — twice  dead,  fruitless  all  along,  and 
now  their  leaf  withereth,  and  they  are  rooted 
out ;  in  the  soil  of  the  vineyard  they  have  no 
place,  and  they  are  fit  only  to  be  thrown  away, 
or  to  burn. 

Ver.  13.  They  are  at  once  rocks  and  waves, 
wild  waves  of  the  sea,  which  '  cannot  rest,*  and 
throw  up  only  '  mire  and  dirt '  (Isa.  Ivii.  20). 
—foaming  out  their  own  shame  —  their  lusts 
'disgraceful.*  —  wandering  stars  (comets  or 
meteors,  not  planets),  which  neither  light  the 
world  nor  guide  the  mariner,  but  after  blazing 
awhile  drift  into  '  the  blackness  and  darkness 
which  is  kept  ('in  reserve*)  for  them,  and  into 
which  they  sink  and  sink  'for  ever.'  All'  that  is 
mischievous,  useless,  disastrous  in  sea  or  land  or 
sky  becomes  in  turn  the  symbol  of  the  character 
and  the  destiny  of  these  bad  men.  .  .  .  The 
*  feasts  of  charily '  or  of  love  ( Agapse)  spoken  of 
in  these  verses  are  not  strictly  the  Lord's  Supper, 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  sometimes  connected  with 
them.  The  historical  facts,  the  use  of  the 
pronoun  *your  feasts  of  love  '  (ver.  12),  and  the 
customs  spoken  of  in  i  Cor.  xi.,  all  point  to  a 
wider  meaning.  Tiiey  seem  to  have  been  social 
gatherings  of  Christians  for  promoting  kindly 
deling  and  helping  the  poor.  Dr.  Lightfoot 
notes  (on  i  Cor.  x.  16)  that  the  Jews  had 
meetings  of  this  k'nd  at  tlie  close  of  their 
Sabbath,  and  found  a  sanction  for  them  in  Deut. 
^t"'  5»  7»  '2,  and  xiv.  23-29.  Pliny  and  TertuUian 
both  speak  of  them,  and  distinguish  them  from 
the  simple  Eucharist,  Pliny  apparently  (x.  97,  98), 
and  TertuUian  certainly.  In  the  fourth  century 
the  Council  of  Carthage  forbade  the  holding  of 


them  in  the  churches;  and  the  transference  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  from  the  evening  to  the 
morning  originated  in  part  in  the  abuses  to  which 
the  blending  of  the  two  led.  ^ 

Ver.  14.  Nor  is  this  warning  the  warning  of 
Jude  only.  And  to  these  also  (literally,  with 
respect  to  these  also)  prophesied  Enoch  the 
seventh  from  Adam,  ue,  the  seventh  including 
Adam ;  a  description  added  probably  to  mark 
his  importance  by  the  coincidence  of  the  sacred 
number  seven.  To  Adam  was  given  the  promise 
of  the  advent  of  our  Lord  as  Helper  and  Saviour  ; 
to  Enoch,  the  first  promise  of  the  advent  of  the 
same  Lord  as  Judge.  Jewish  writers  are  ever 
noting  the  recurrence  of  this  number.  Moses 
was  the  seventh  from  Abraham,  Phinehas  from 

iacob,  etc. — The  Lord  cometh  {Greeks  came  or 
as  come ;  describing,  as  not  unfrequently,  an 
occurrence  in  the  midst  of  which  the  prophet 
sees  himself  standing)  with  (surrounded  by)  ten 
thousands  of  his  holy  ones  (literally  His  holy 
myriads,  the  *  innumerable  company '  of  Heb. 
xii.  22 ;  '  saints '  restricts  the  meaning  to  saved 
men). 

Ver.  15.  to  execute  judjgment,  i.e.  to  pro- 
nounce the  doom,  and  see  that  it  is  carried  out. 
Then  follows  the  description  of  these  sinners. 
The  characteristic  of  the  antediluvians,  as  of  those 
whom  Jude  addresses,  is  ungodliness  :  four  times 
is  this  quality  named,  first  and  last  and  midst,  in 
the  description. — to  convict  (an  intensive  form 
of  the  English  verb)  in  their  consciences  and 
before  the  world.  The  double  meaning  of  the 
Greek  word  is  only  half  represented  by  'con- 
vince,* and  only  half  by  *  convict ;  *  both  meanings 
are  in  the  word,  though  the  second  meaning  is 
the  predominant  one  here.— and  of  all  the  hard 
things- rough,  coarse ;  used  here  in  its  ethical 
sense,  and  especially  to  describe  arrogant  blas- 
phemy (I  Sam.  ii.  3  ;  Mai.  iiL  13) — 'stout,*  the 
outcome  of  a  hardened  heart. 

The  prophecy  here  quoted  is  found  almost 
literally  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  which  was 
formerly  known  only  in  .  fragments  preserved  in 
some  of  the  Fathers,  but  has  recently  been 
discovered  in  an  Ethiopian  translation,  and 
became  known  in  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  The  book  belongs  probably  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Dorner  ascribes 
it  to  the  first  century  after  Christ ;  Dilmann,  who 
has  published  it,  to  the  century  before.  It  is 
really  divisible  into  three  pans, — the  original 
book,  which  includes  this  prophecy  and  several 
other  things,  and  two  different  sets  of  additions 
by  later  though  still  early  writers.  The  book 
contains  many  absurdities  (e.g,  the  women  with 
whom  the  angels  had  intercourse  brought  forth 
giants  six  thousand  feet  high,  who  first  devoured 
all  the  produce  of  the  earth,  and  then  began  to 
devour  men  themselves)  ;  and  it  differs  in  several 
particulars  from  Jude's  statements.  There  is 
therefore  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Jude  quotes 
it,  though  the  prophecy  of  Enoch  is  found  (with 
some  important  variations,  however)  in  both. 
Every  phrase  in  the  prophecy  has  its  parallel 
passage  in  the  canonical  Scriptures  ;  and  this  fact 
may  explain  the  facility  and  accuracy  with  which 
the  tradition  was  transmitted.  All,  in  fact,  that 
is  new  in  this  prophecy  is  that  he,  Enoch, 
delivered  it — a  thing  in  itself  highly  probable. 
Of  course  the  Holy  Ghost  might  have  revealed  it 
immediately  to  Jude  ;  but  it  may  be  said,  as  before, 
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that  this  explanation  is  forbidden  by  the  form 
and  the  very  purpose  of  the  quotation  itself.  The 
writer  is  appealing  to  what  is  already  known  in 
support  of  his  arjjument. 

Verr  16.  A  further  description  is  now  given  of 
these  teachers  by  an  enumeration  of  the  qualities 
by  which  all  may  identify  them.  They  arc 
characterized  by  a  chronic  discontent  with  every- 
thing and  everybody,  with  their  own  lot  especially 
— the  providence  and  ways  of  God,  as  we  should 
call  it ;  by  intense  self-indulgence,  by  proud  and 
self-sufficient  speech,  and  by  gross  flattery  of  the 
prosperous  or  grcAt  whenever  anything  is  to  be 
gained  by  it.  Mnnnnren,  oomplainers  of  their 
lot.— walking  ever  after  their  own  liuts ;  and 
their  month  it  speaks  great  swelling  words, 
affirming  their  superiority  to  all  restraints  (their 
freedom,  2  PeL  li.  i8) ;  while  their  reverence, 
such  as  they  are  capable  of,  is  reserved  for  the 
possessors  of  wealth  and  influence  (men*s 
persons,  the  outside  quality,  not  their  true 
character),  and  those  who  are  able,  and  whom 
they  hope  to  make  willing,  to  help  them  ;  and 
all  this  in  their  teaching  as  well  as  in  their  lives. 
How  different  from  the  apostolic  type  is  sufficiently 
plain  (Phil,  iv,  ii,  12 ;  i  Tim.  vi.  8;  Heb. 
xiii.  5). 

Ver.  1 7.  Nor  has  any  new  thing  happened  to 
you.  All  this  was  foreseen  and  foretold.  You 
yourselves  know  it ;  you  have  only  to  *  remember 
the  words  spoken  before  by  the  apostles '  (as  in 
Acts  XX.  29,  30;  I  Tim,  iv.  i,  where  the  evils 
are  foretold,  as  in  nearly  every  Epistle  they  are 
sdfottk — the  double  meaning  oT  'spoken  befi)re*). 
Most,  indeed,  of  these  passages  are  written,  not 
spoken  ;  but  the  writing  is  really  the  putting  into 
}>ermanent  form  of  what  in  substance  had  been 
orally  delivered.  The  language  here  used,  *  by 
the  apostles,'  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the 
writer  was  not  an  apostle ;  but  if  he  had  been  an 
apostle,  it  is  more  likely  he  would  not  have  used 
it.  Compare  the  expression  in  2  Pet.  iii.  2,  *of 
us  the  apostles,*  or,  as  the  Revised  reading  is, 
*  through  your  apostles.  * 

Ver.  18.  how  that  they  told  yon  in  the  last 
time  there  shall  be  mockers ;  only  here  and  in 
2  Pet.  iii.  3,  where  it  is  said  that  they  show  their 
quality  in  relation  to  the  Second  Coming  of  the 
Lord.— walking  after  the  lusts  of  their  ungod- 
linesses ;  each  begetting  the  other ;  every  lust 
rejecting  the  Divine  that  is  opposed  to  it,  and  the 
rejection  of  what  is  Divine  ending  ever  in  aggra- 
vated immorality  (see  Rom.  i.  24,  2$,  29).  The 
expression  here  used  is  no  doubt  intended  to  call 
up  the  characteristic  quality  already  described  in 
ver.  15. 

Ver.  19.  Again  the  deceivers  reappear;  de- 
scribed not  now  by  historical  parallels  (ver.  11), 
not  by  figures  of  speech  (vers.  12,  13),  not  by 
prophetic  announcements  (vers.  14,  15),  not  even 
as  their  own  offensive  talk  has  done  (ver.  16),  but 
as  they  are  in  their  inner  nature,  and  in  the  influ- 
ence of  that  nature  on  Church  life  and  on  them- 
selves.— These  are  they  that  are  ever  causing 
divisions  (separations),  and  will  end  sooner  or 
later  in  separating  themselves  or  in  ruining  the 
Church.  The  verb  is  intensive  and  continuous. 
The  word  'themselves'  goes  out,  but  the  idea  is 
still  in  the  verb,  though  not  so  prominent  as 
before.  Separation  is  caused  in  Christian  com- 
munities by  three  things  :  by  heretical  doctrine, 
by  an  unloving,  selfish,  exacting  spirit,  and  by 


proud  words  and  an  ungodly  life ;  and  all  three 
are  characteristic  of  these  teaciiers.  So  far,  there- 
fore, as  they  are  tolerated,  they  tend  to  divide  and 
break  up  the  communities  to  which  they  belong. 
Everything  they  are  and  everything  they  have 
tends  to  disintegration,  and  the  sooner  the  Church 
is  rid  of  them  the  better.  The  specific  illustra- 
tions of  this  truth  in  the  history  of  the  early  sects, 
and  even  in  the  later,  are  very  striking. — sensual: 
we  have  no  English  word  that  expresses  the 
thought  of  the  Greek.  The  word  describes  the 
man  in  whom  the  earthly  natural  life  of  the  soul 
is  supreme,  the  spiritual,  with  all  its  faculties, 
being  subject ;  and  the  man  himself  is  ever  doini^ 
the  '  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind  *  (Eph. 
ii.  3).     *  Sensual  *  is  too  strong,  and  '  natural '  and 

*  animal '  too  narrow.  '  Soul  (>^i/;t'')»  ^^  under- 
lying root  of  the  adjective  here  used,  is  the  man 
himself  in  his  natural  state.  With  the  soul  is 
connected  man's  higher  nature,  the  spirit,  includ- 
ing the  conscience  and  whatever  remains  there 
may  be  of  diviner  faculties.  The  body  is  the 
lower  nature.  He  who  gives  himself  up  to  the 
body  is  fleshly ;  he  who  by  communion  with 
God's  Spirit  gives  himself  up  to  the  nobler  life, 
is  spiritual.  He  who  thinks  only  of  his  own 
interests,  emotions,  tastes,  is  the  man  whom  this 
verse  describes.  It  is  the  form  of  life  that  finds 
in  itself  and  in  its  earthly  likings  and  preferences 
its  law ;  is  sensual  even  when  not  fleshly*  as  were 
these  teachers. — not  having  the  Spirit.  Their 
natural  religious  life,  such  as  it  is  is  under  the 
unbroken  influence  either  of  their  flesh  or  of  their 
lower  earthly  conceptions.  They  have  neither  the 
law  nor  the  power  of  the  really  regenerate  man. 
(Compare  i  Cor.  ii.  14,  15  ;  Rom.  viii.  9;  I  John 
iii.  24;  Jas.  iii.  14,  15.)  Without  the  Spirit, 
therefore,  means,  conscience  and  affections  and 
reason  all  subject  and  defiled,  even  when  the  flesh 
is  not  absolutely  supreme. 

Vers.  20,  21.  But  ye  (strongly  emphatic), 
beloved,  as  against  those  dividers  of  the  Churcli 
who  are  pulling  it  down  stone  by  stone,  ever 
building  up  yourselves  on  your  meet  holy 
faith,  praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  keep  your- 
selves in  the  love  of  God,  awaiting  the  mercy 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life. 
Every  clause  is  antithetic  and  suggestive :  the 
overthrow  of  the  Church  and  of  each  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  Divine  edification  ; — grace  turned  into 
licentiousness,  and  holy  character  built  on  faith ; — 
swelling  words  of  self-sufficiency,  no  Spirit ;  and 
praying  in  the  Spirit ; — murmuring,  complaining, 
and  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them  ;  and 
keeping  yourselves  in  the  love  of  God,  and  await- 
ing the  mercy  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; — for  whom 
the  blackness  of  darkness  is  kept  for  ever,  and 
waiting  for  Christ's  mercy  unto  eternal  life. 
Our  safety  depends  on  growth  in  the  fnith,  on 
prayer  in  the  Spirit,  and,  after  all  is  done,  on 
receiving  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Hereby  we  keep  ourselves,  and  are  kept,  in  the 
love  which  God  bears  to  us,  and  in  the  love  which 
we  are  to  bear  to  Him.  The  love  of  God  tp  us, 
however,  is  the  true  origin  of  all,  though  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  ^^pirit  and  of  Christ,  who 
have  each  His  own  part  in  the  great  work  of 
our  redemption.  *  Looking  for '  may  mislead. 
'Looking  for'  is  the  word  found  in  2  Pet.  iii. 
12,  13,  and  in  I  Thess.  i.  10,  where  it  is  translated 

*  waiting  for,*  and  is  applied  to  what  after  all  may 
never  come.     The  word  here  really  means,  espe- 
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daily  in  the  present  tense,  'waiting  to  receive,* 
and  even  'receiving*  itself  (Heb.  x.  34,  xi.  35). 
It  occurs  again  in  Tit.  ii.  13,  in  the  same  sense  as 
here,  'expecting  to  receive.' 

Vers.  22,  23.  Of  the  false  teachers  the  writer 
has  spoken.  Their  condition  is  hopeless  (ver.  12). 
But  in  the  treatment  of  those  who  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  these  ungodly  men 
(ver.  4)  great  care  is  needed,  and  the  treatment 
must  vary  with  the  character  of  each  class.  The 
classes  are  three.  And  on  some  have  mercy 
(the  reading  'rebuke'  has  not  preponderating 
authority),  being,  as  they  are,  in  doubt;  the 
common  New  Testament  meaning  of  the  word 
(Rom.  iv.  20;  Jas.  i.  6;  Matt.  xxi.  21).  'Con- 
tending, as  they  do,*  is  the  meaning  of  the  same 
word  in  this  Epistle  (ver.  9),  but  it  is  not  appro- 
priate here. — on  othen,  whose  condition  may  be 
gathered  from  the  conduct  that  is  to  be  observed 
toward  them,  who  have  almost  yielded  to  seduc- 
tion, not  through  doubt  but  through  fellowship 
with  these  false  teachers,  and  partly  through  their 
own  corrupt  taste,  and  who  therefore  are  to  be 
snatched  out  of  the  fire  into  which  they  are  already 
entering.  Sharp  and  vigorous  interposition  is  our 
only  hope  for  them;  and  if  we  succeed,  their 
deliverance  will  be  as  of  '  brands  plucked  out  of 
the  burning'  (Amos  iv.  Ii ;  Zech.  iii.  2). — on 
othen  have  mercy  (the  word  is  always  used  in 
the  sense  of  active  compassion,  not,  therefore,  as 
Luther  interprets  it,  Feel  for  then^^;  only.  Turn 
aside  in  fear  lest  you  yourselves  share  their  ruin) 
with  fear ;  a  third  class,  and  needing  special 
caution.  The  disease  of  the  first  class,  the 
doubters,  is  not  specially  infectious  ;  the  condition 
of  the  second  class  is  not  likely  to  tempt  us — their 
punishment  seems  already  begun,  and  we  natu- 
rally shrink  from  it,  thinking  only,  moreover,  of 
their  need  of  prompt  deliverance ;  the  third  class 
call  for  watching,  and  kindly  fellowship,  which 
may  itself  prove  dangerous ;  we  are  therefore 
exhorted  to  attend  them  with  fear,  hating  even 
the  garment  spotted  (i.e.  defiled,  J[as.  iii.  6)  with 
the  flesh.  *  The  garment '  is  the  inner  one  worn 
next  the  person,  and  is  itself  soiled  by  the  sin.  It 
is  therefore  a  fitting  symbol  of  whatever,  by  means 
of  external  conduct,  may  make  others  sharers  in 
the  moral  destniction  we  are  seeking  to  avert. 
Our  saving  love  for  sinners  must  not  be  suffered 
to  lessen  our  hatred  of  sin  ;  and  further,  we  must 
beware  lest  through  the  deceitfulness  and  the 
virulence  of  sin  we  ourselves,  all  unconsciously, 
catch  the  contagion.  The  mere  contact  of  gar- 
ment with  garment,  of  things  in  themselves  indif- 


II 


ferent  though  belonging  to  the  habits  and  the 
outward  acts  of  the  life,  may  do  mischief.  The 
well-meant  attempts  of  one  man  to  save  another*, 
end  sometimes  in  the  ruin  of  both. 

Vers.  24,  25.  Exhortations  to  keep  themselves 
in  the  love  of  God  are  fitly  followed  by  a  doxology 
which  reminds  them  that  the  power  and  grace  are 
from  Him  who  alone  can  keep  them.  Now  to 
him  that  is  able  to  guard  you  (not  the  same 
word  as  in  ver.  21,  but  a  strong  military  term) 
from  stumbling  (from  every  false  step,  Jas.  ii.  10; 
2  Pet.  i.  10,  'shall  never  stumdW),  and  make 
you  to  stand  without  fault  (Rev.  xiv.  5,  and 
like  the  Master  Himself,  'without  spot,'  the  same 
word,  Heb.  ix.  14)  before  the  presence  of  his 
glory  in  exceeding  joy  (the  condition  in  which 
you  will  be  found  when  you  stand  there),  to  the 
only  Ood  our  Saviour  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord  (these  added  words  set  forth  God  as  Saviour 
through  Jesus  Christ,  Tit.  iii.  4-6),  be  (or  is) 
gloiy,  majesty  (greatness),  dominion  and  power 
(literally,  'might  and  right,' power  and  authority), 
before  all  time  ('as  it  was  in  the  beginning'), 
and  now  ('is  now ')  and  for  evermore  ('and  ever 
shall  be  *).  Amen  (so  let  it  be,  or,  so  indeed  it  is\ 
*  Glory  and  dominion '  are  common  in  the  New 
Testament  Doxologies  ;  '  majesty  and  right '  (law- 
ful power)  are  found  only  here.  '  For  evermore  * 
is  required  in  the  rendering  of  what  is  a  strong 
expression  of  everlastingness.  'For  ever,'  'for 
evermore,*  and  'for  ever  and  evermore,*  represent 
three  corresponding  expressions  in  the  Greek  (iif 
rif  tilmfd,  ut  rtut  mlSitmt,  OX  us  wtitrms  rwt  mlifttt, 
and  ti'f  T«vc  mSHtmt  r*rv  almmv).  All  are  applied  to 
God,  to  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous,  and  to 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked.  As  so  applied, 
they  do  not  materially  differ  in  meaning ;  but  it  is 
important  to  mark  the  differences  and  the  intensity 
of  expression. 

The  whole  of  this  Doxology,  so  rich  and  so  con- 
solatory, may  be  a  prayer,  '  be  *  glory,  as  its  place 
at  the  end  ot  the  Epistle  and  the  '  Amen '  rather 
imply ;  or  it  may  be  the  assertion  of  a  fact,  as  in 
I  Pet.  iv.  1 1,  where  the  '  Amen  *  also  is  used,  and 
the  verb  '  is  *  (not '  be  *)  is  in  the  Greek ;  or  we  may 
combine  the  two  meanings  by  making  the  Doxology 
an  assertion  of  what  really  is,  and  the  Amen  a 
prayer:  Be  it  in  human  hearts  and  throughout 
all  creation  as  it  is  in  truth  !  How  solemn  and 
instructive,  that  these  ascriptions  of  glory  to  God 
are  found  in  connection  with  judo^ment  as  well  as 
with  salvation,  each,  indeed,  implying  the  other, 
and  both  illustrating  the  holiness  and  the  lovo 
which  we  are  to  a. lore  CRev.  xv.  3,  xvi,  5). 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  REVELATION  OF 

ST.  JOHN. 


IT  is  impossible  within  the  limits  to  which  this  Introduction  must  be  confined,  to 
discuss  with  anything  like  appropriate  fulness  the  many  deeply  interesting  and 
important  questions  connected  with  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  This  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted  because,  under  the  influence  of  a  wiser  system  of  interpretation  than  has 
often  been  applied  to  it,  the  book  has  been  of  late  regaining  that  high  position  in  the 
mind  of  the  Church  to  which,  from  its  purpose  and  character,  it  is  so  justly  entitled. 
No  book  of  the  Bible  has,  indeed,  since  the  rise  of  the  recent  school  of  historical 
criticism,  made  in  this  respect  such  marked  and  gratifying  progress.  The  disposition 
to  turn  away  from  it  as  an  insoluble  enigma  has  been  gradually  disappearing  ;  sneers 
against  it  are  but  little  heard ;  and  its  interpretation  has  been  in  great  measure  rescued 
from  the  hands  of  well-meaning  but  mistaken  theorists.  It  is  curious  to  think  that 
all  this  is  largely  owing  to  the  efforts  of  those  negative  critics  who  have  laboured  so 
zealously  to  discredit  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  That  these  critics  have 
had  other  ends  in  view  than  that  of  establishing  the  authenticity  of  any  sacred  book ; 
that,  in  particular,  they  have  hoped,  by  the  result  of  their  inquiries  upon  the  point 
before  us,  to  be  more  successful  in  removing  the  Fourth  Gospel  from  the  Canon,  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  They  have  at  least  vindicated  with  zeal  and  with  acuteness 
the  authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  their  conclusions  regarding  it,  to  some  of 
which  we  shall  immediately  advert,  have  satisfied  even  the  most  of  those  who  might 
otherwise  have  hesitated,  that  we  have  in  it  a  genuine  production  of  *  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved.'  The  effect  has  been  in  a  high  degree  beneficial.  Once  satisfied 
of  this,  men  have  felt  the  importance  of  earnestly  devoting  themselves  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  a  work  of  such  marked  peculiarities ;  and,  afler  having  made  it  for  centuries 
the  sport  of  their  wildest  fancies,  they  are  now  settling  down  to  those  juster  views  of 
its  internal  characteristics  which  promise,  at  no  distant  date,  to  produce  more  harmony 
in  the  understanding  of  its  contents  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  any  other 
writing  of  the  New  Testament.  For  these  reasons  we  regret  that  nothing  but  a  short 
introduction  to  the  Apocalypse  can  be  attempted  here.  Believing,  as  we  do,  in  the 
preciousness  of  the  inheritance  which  the  Church  possesses  in  it,  we  should  have 
rejoiced  to  dwell  at  some  length  on  the  questions  to  which  it  has  given  rise.  It  will 
be  at  once  felt,  however,  that  that  cannot  be,  and  that  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  as 
small  a  space  as  possible.  Omitting  all  other  matter,  we  propose  to  speak  only  of 
the  following  points  : — ^The  authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse ;  its  general  design  and 
character;  its  structure  and  plan ;  and  its  interpretation. 

I. — The  Authenticity  of  the  Book. 

The  first  question  that  meets  us  is  that  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  book.     Upon 
this  point  Baur  expressed  his  opinion  that  few  writings  of  the  New  Testament  can 
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claim  evidence  for  an  apostolic  origin  of  a  kind  so  ancient  and  undoubted  {Krit, 
Uniers.  uber  die  Kanon,  Evang,  p.  345).  Zeller  followed  in  his  master's  steps,  with 
the  declaration  that  the  Apocalypse  is  the  real  and  normal  writing  of  early  Christianity ; 
and  that,  among  all  tlie  books  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  the  only  one  which  with  a 
certain  measure  of  right  may  claim  to  have  been  composed  by  an  Apostle  who  had 
become  an  immediate  disciple  of  Christ  (TJuolog,  Jahrh,  1842,  p.  654).  In  our  own 
country,  again,  Dr.  Davidson  thus  speaks  :  *  Enough  has  been  given  to  prove  that  the 
apostolic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse  is  as  well  attested  as  that  of  any  other  book  of 
the  New  Testament  How  can  it  be  proved  that  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  for  example,  on  the  basis  of  external  evidence,  if  it  be  denied  that  the 
Apostle  John  wrote  the  closing  book  of  the  Canon  ?  With  the  limited  stock  of  early 
ecclesiastical  literature  that  survives  the  wreck  of  time,  we  should  despair  of  proving 
the  authenticity  of  any  New  Testament  book  by  the  help  of  ancient  witnesses,  if 
that  of  the  Apocalypse  be  rejected'  {^Introduction ^  ist  ed,  i  p.  318).  With  these 
testimonies  before  us  from  scholars  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  the  slightest  desire 
to  uphold  the  traditional  views  of  the  Church,  it  may  almost  seem  unnecessary  to 
say  more.  Yet  some  parts  of  the  evidence  are  in  themselves  so  interesting  that  it 
would  not  be  proper  wholly  to  omit  them. 

This  remark  may  be  particularly  applied  to  the  evidence  of  Papias,  who  is  said  by 
Eusebius  to  have  spoken  in  his  book  concerning  the  *  Oracles  of  the  Lord'  of  a  corporeal 
reign  of  Christ  upon  the  earth  for  1000  years  after  the  resurrection  from  the  dead 
{H,  E,  iii.  39).  It  is  not,  indeed,  stated  in  this  passage  that  the  opinion  referred  to 
was  taken  from  the  Apocalypse,  and  Papias  may  have  adopted  it  from  some  other 
source.  But  the  probability  that  he  is  speaking  upon  the  authority  of  St.  John  is  in  no 
small  degree  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Andreas  and  Arethas,  two  bishops  of  Csesarea 
in  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century,  when  the  work  of  Papias,  now  lost,  was  still  in 
circulation  in  the  Church,  distinctly  state — the  one,  that  Papias  regarded  the  Apocalypse 
as  worthy  of  trust ;  the  other,  that  the  same  Father  had  the  Apocalypse  before  him  when 
he  wrote  (see  the  passages  in  Canonicity\  by  Dr.  Charteris,  pp.  338,  339).  No  doubt, 
indeed,  would  probably  have  been  entertained  upon  the  point  had  not  Eusebius,  contrary 
to  his  custom,  failed  to  tell  us  that  Papias  had  the  Apocalypse  in  his  eye,  and  had  he 
not  raised  the  question  whether  the  '  Presbyter  John,'  with  whom  Papias  had  con- 
versed, might  not  be  a  different  person  from  the  Apostle.  The  first  of  these  difficulties 
is  easily  removed  when  we  remember  that  Eusebius,  a  keen  anti-millenarian,  and  one 
who  speaks  with  contempt  of  Papias  for  his  millenarian  proclivities,  could  not  but  be 
most  unwilling  to  connect  such  opinions  with  a  sacred  book,  and  that  he  was  himself 
doubtful  whether  the  Apocalypse  ought  to  be  regarded  in  this  light  The  second 
difllicuUy  again  would  at  once  disappear  were  it  allowed,  as  there  seems  every  reason  to 
think  is  the  case,  that  the  Apostle  and  the  'presbyter'  are  identical.  But  even  if  this 
cannot  be  spoken  of  as  established,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  another  work  Eusebius 
couples  the  names  of  Papias  and  Polycarp  of  Smyrna  together  as  acknowledged  hexurers 
of  the  Apostle  {Chron,  Bipart^  quoted  in  Speaker's  Commentary  on  the  NeuK  Test.  iv. 
p.  408).  The  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  date  of  Papias's  birth,  not  later  than 
A.D.  70,  and  by  the  scene  of  his  mmistry,  at  no  great  distance  from  Ephesus.  Another 
interesting  testimony  connected  with  these  early  times  is  that  of  Irenseus.  No  one 
disputes  the  acquaintance  of  this  Father  with  the  book  before  us,  or  that  he  distinctly 
ascribes  it  to  St.  John.  The  point  of  importance  is  that,  as  we  learn  from  his  beautiful 
letter  to  Florinus  (Routh's  Reliqiiice  Sacra,  i.  p.  31),  he  had  been  a  disciple  of  Polycarp, 
and  that  he  delighted  in  after  life  to  call  to  mind  the  accounts  which  his  teacher  used 
to  give  of  his  intercourse  with  the  Apostle, — an  intercourse  so  truly  transmitted  to  his 
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pupils,  that  Irenieus  in  describing  it  speaks,  with  obvious  artlessness,  not  of  eye- 
witnesses of  Jesus,  but  of  eye-witnesses  of  the  '  Word  of  Life.* 

Testimonies  such  as  these  are  of  the  highest  value,  but  they  are  followed  by  many 
others  of  whom,  not  passing  beyond  the  first  half  of  the  third  century,  we  name  only 
Justin  Martyr,  Melito,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  TertuUian, 
Hippolytus,  and  the  document  known  as  the  Muratorian  Fragment.  It  is  needless 
to  enlarge.  External  evidence  of  a  more  satisfactory  and  convincing  nature  could 
not  be  desired.  One  additional  remark,  however,  may  be  noted.  There  is  a 
singularly  close  connection  between  the  sources  of  no  small  portion  of  the  evidence 
and  the  district  in  which  the  Apostle  laboured.  Papias  was  bishop  of  Hierapolis; 
Polycarp,  so  intimately  associated  with  Irenaeus,  was  bishop  of  Smyrna;  Irenaeus 
belonged  to  Asia  Minor ;  Melito  was  bishop  of  Sardis ;  and  Justin  Martyr  wrote  at 
Ephesus. 

The  internal  evidence  confirms  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the  external.  It  is  true 
that  objections  to  the  authenticity  of  the  book  are  mainly  drawn  from  this  source,  and 
these  we  must  immediately  consider.  But,  looking  away  from  them  for  a  moment, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  think  that  he  who  in  the  opening  verses  names  himself  *  John ' 
(vers.  4,  9),  and  who  tells  us  that  he  was  *  in  the  isle  that  is  called  Patmos,  for  the 
word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus '  (ver.  9),  could  be  any  other  than  the  Apostle. 
The  writer  evidently  felt  that  he  was  entitled  to  speak  to  the  churches  of  Asia  with  an 
authority  which  none  could  question.  Antiquity  knows  of  but  one  John  to  whom  this 
position  can  be  assigned.  The  writer  had  been  banished  to  Patmos  for  the  cause  of 
Christ,  and  again  antiquity  speaks  only  of  one  of  his  name  who  had  experienced  such 
a  fate.  In  addition  to  this,  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  the  book  have  been  justly 
dwelt  upon  as  being  in  exact  accordance  with  what  we  learn  from  the  Gospels  of  the 
character  of  the  beloved  disciple.  The  attempt  to  show  that  John  the  presbyter  may 
have  been  the  writer,  is  now  almost  universally  confessed  to  be  a  failure.  Even 
allowing  that  such  a  person  existed,  he  cannot  have  occupied  the  place  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Church  which  evidently  belongs  to  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  or  we 
should  have  known  more  about  him.  Nor  is  it  less  difficult  to  explain  that,  if  he 
i^rote  the  Apocalypse,  there  should  be  nowhere  the  slightest  hint  of  his  banishment  to 
Patmos. 

Upon  the  allegation  that  some  one  wrote  the  book  who  only  pretended  to  be  the 
Apostle  and  assumed  his  name,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell.  The  supposition  is  as 
destitute  of  probability  as  of  proof;  and  the  only  conclusion  warranted  by  the 
whole  body  both  of  external  and  of  ihternal  evidence  is,  that  no  other  John  can  be 
thought  of  as  its  author  but  he  to  whom  the  Church  has  so  unanimously  and  invariably 
ascribed  the  work. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  branch  of  internal  evidence  upon  which  great  reliance  has  been 
and  is  still  placed  by  many  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  opposite  conclusion. 
It  is  urged  that  those  who  ascribe  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  the  Apostle  John  cannot 
possibly  believe  him  to  be  also  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse.  We  have  already  in 
this  Commentary  declared  and  defended  our  belief  in  the  Johannine  origin  of  the  one 
(vol.  ii.  Introduction  to  the  Gospel  according  to  John) ;  we  have  now  to  show  that 
this  is  consistent  with  a  similar  belief  as.  to  the  other.  The  argument  is  that  a 
comparison  of  the  two  books  betrays  such  an  essential  difference  between  them,  as  to 
prove  that  they  cannot  have  proceeded  from  the  same  pen.  How  far,  we  have  now 
to  ask,  is  this  the  case  ?    The  following  particulars  may  be  noted  : — 

(i.)  In  the  Gospel  St.  John  does  not  name  himself;  in  the  Apocalypse  he  does. 
The  difference  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  difference  of  the  books — the  one  his 
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torical,  intended  to  bring  forward  the  Redeemer,  and  to  keep  the  writer  out  of  view ; 
the  other  prophetic,  and  needing,  after  the  manner  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  a 
distinct  naming  of  the  author  as  a  voucher  for  the  marvellous  revelations  granted  him. 
In  particular,  how  often  do  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  so  largely  used  in  the 
Apocalypse,  the  words  *I  Daniel'  (chaps,  vii.  15,  viii.  27,  etc.);  why  not  also  in  the 
Apocalypse :  *  I  John '  ? 

(2.)  The  author,  it  is  said,  instead  of  calling  himself  an  Apostle,  only  calls  himself 
a  *  servant '  of  Christ  (chap.  i.  i).  But  the  other  Apostles  frequently  name  themselves 
in  a  similar  way — St  Paul  (Rom.  i.  i ;  2  Cor.  iv.  5 ;  GaL  i.  10;  Tit  i.  i),  St.  James 
(chap.  i.  t),  St.  Jude  (ver.  1).  Besides  which,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  St.  John  in 
the  Apocalypse  is  writing  less  as  an  Apostle,  whose  word  no  one  might  despise,  than 
as  the  'brother'  of  all  persecuted  saints;  a  *  partaker  with  them  in  the  tribulation  and 
kingdom  and  patience  which  are  in  Jesus '  (chap.  i.  9).  He  was  a  suffering  member  of 
Christ's  body ;  so  were  they.    In  the  furnace  of  affliction  all  had  been  welded  into  one. 

(3.)  Again,  the  writer  speaks  of  the  wall  of  the  New  Jerusalem  as  having  'twelve 
foundations,  and  on  them  twelve  names  of  the  twelve  Apostles  of  the  Lamb '  (chap. 
xxL  14);  and  such  language,  it  is  urged,  is  inconsistent  with  the  humility  which  an 
Apostle  would  have  displayed.  But  the  words  are  no  more  than  an  exact  echo  of 
those  of  St.  Paul  when  he  tells  us  that  Christians  are  *  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  Apostles  and  Prophets'  (Eph.  iL  20) ;  they  express  a  fact  borne  witness  to  by  our 
Lord's  selection  of  the  Twelve  to  be  the  first  proclaimers  of  His  kingdom ;  and  no  one 
who  recalls  the  light  in  which  the  *  Lamb '  is  always  set  before  us  in  the  Apocalypse, 
can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  glory  of  the  Apostles  of  whom  the  writer  speaks 
did  not  lie  in  anything  in  themselves,  but  in  the  fact  that  they  were  'Apostles  of  the 
Lamb: 

The  above  objections  are  trifling.  We  turn  to  one  or  two  of  a  more  important 
character,  drawn  from  the  language,  the  spirit,  and  the  teaching  of  the  boolc 

(i.)  The  language  and  style.  That  these  are  confessedly  so  different  from  the 
language  and  style  of  the  other  Johannine  writings  contained  in  the  New  Testament, 
has  constituted  a  difficulty  from  very  early  times.  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  and  a  pupil  of  Origen,  dwelt  upon  them  with  an 
acuteness  which  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  later  critic ;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
alleged  that  down  to  the  present  hour  the  difference  has  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
The  idea  of  some,  that  it  is  due  to  a  certain  harshness  and  roughness  of  expression 
which  comes  with  later  years,  is  at  once  to  be  set  aside  as  not  sufficiently  supported 
by  the  general  experience  of  literary  men.  Equally  untenable  is  the  supposition  that 
the  difference  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  an  increased  familiarity  with  the  Greek 
tongue,  gained  during  a  long  residence  at  Ephesus;  for,  even  granting  that  the 
Apocalypse  was  written  twenty-five  years  before  the  Gospel,  its  peculiarities  of  style 
are  not  such  as  spring  from  a  writer's  ignorance  of  the  language  in  which  he  writes. 
More  than  to  either  of  these  explanations  must  we  resort  to  that  which  would  trace 
the  difference  in  some  cases  to  design,  in  others  to  imitation  of  the  Old  Testament 
Prophets.  The  student  of  the  original  will  at  least  easily  mark  that  those  solecisms  of 
grammatical  construction  which  so  often  startle  him  are  by  no  means  carried  through 
the  book.  In  the  case  of  the  very  particulars  for  which  he  is  blamed,  the  writer 
shows  by  numerous  instances  that  he  is  as  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language 
as  his  critics,  and  he  forces  on  us  the  impression  that  he  has  adopted  the  anomalies 
complained  of  because,  for  one  reason  or  another,  he  thought  them  adapted  to  his 
aim.  They  cannot,  therefore,  when  compared  with  the  easy  sentences  of  his  Gospel 
and  Epistles,  form  a  sufficient  ground  for  denying  identity  of  authorship. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  compare  the  different  writings  of  which  we 
speak  without  coming  into  contact  at  almost  every  step  with  something  or  other  that 
takes  us  directly  to  the  Gospel  or  Epistles  of  St  John.  Many  of  the  favourite  words 
of  the  latter  books,  such  as  *  to  give,'  to  *  witness,'  to  *  tabernacle,'  *  to  keep,'  *  to  over- 
come,' *  name '  as  the  expression  of  character,  *  true  '  in  the  sense  of  real,  meet  us  in 
the  Apocalypse  in  a  way  found  in  no  other  book  of  the  New  Testament,  while  the 
figurative  language  employed  has  not  unfrequently  its  germ  in  such  figures  as  those  of 
hungering  and  thirsting,  of  the  manna  and  the  living  water,  of  the  shepherd  and  the 
sheep,  which  are  so  familiar  to  us  in  the  Gospel. 

(2.)  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Instead  of  a  difference  here,  we  venture  rather  to 
assert  that  no  two  books  of  the  New  Testament  more  closely  resemble  one  another  in 
these  respects  than  the  two  in  question.  The  contrary  impression  has  arisen  from 
mistaking  the  real  character  of  the  Gospel  That  that  Gospel  is  in  one  of  its  parts — 
chaps,  xiii.-xvii. — full  of  a  blessed  calm  is  undoubtedly  the  case ;  but  the  chapters  now 
referred  to  do  not  constitute  its  most  characteristic  part.  Its  main  section  is  that  which 
extends  from  chap.  v.  to  chap.  xii.  (see  Introd.  to  the  Gospel  in  this  Commentary,  ii. 
p.  xxvii.) ;  and  this,  so  far  from  being  calm,  contains  the  most  severe  and  sustained 
polemic  against '  the  Jews '  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  Gospels.  There,  if  anywhere, 
we  meet  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  in  the  very  character  in  which  He  appears  in  the 
Apocalypse,  the  Prophet  of  righteousness,  the  unsparing  Exposer  of  sin,  the  Judge  of 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  exceed  the  tenderness  and  soft  and  gentle 
beauty  of  many  parts  of  the  Apocalypse,  such  as  chaps.  viL  9-17,  xiv.  1-5,  xix.  5-10, 
xxi.  10-27.  The  more  the  two  books  are  compared  with  one  another,  the  more  will 
the  groundlessness  of  the  objection  which  we  are  now  considering  appear. 

(3.)  But  if  this  may  be  said  of  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  Apocalypse  when  compared 
with  the  Gospel,  it  may  certainly  be  said  (to  at  least  an  equal  extent)  of  its  teaching. 
On  all  the  most  important  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  nothing  could  be  more 
complete  than  the  harmony  between  the  two  books.  More  especially  may  this  be 
seen  in  their  teaching  regarding  the  Person,  the  Death,  and  the  Resurrection  of  our 
Lord,  or  regarding  the  moral  freedom  and  the  final  destiny  of  man.  This  resem- 
blance, too,  is  the  more  striking  when  we  observe  that  it  may  be  traced  not  simply  in 
regard  to  the  substance  of  these  great  doctrines,  but  in  regard  to  certain  aspects  of 
them  which  are  brought  out  in  at  least  a  similar  way  in  no  other  part  of  the  New 
Testament.  Thus,  as  to  the  Person  of  our  Lord,  it  is  in  both  of  them  that  He  is  so 
distinctively  set  before  us  as  the  *  Word  of  God '  and  as  the  *  Lamb.'  His  death  and 
resurrection,  again,  are  combined  in  the  two,  as  both  essential  parts  of  one  thought,  with 
a  closeness  hardly  met  with  elsewhere  (comp.  e.g.  John  x.  17  with  Rev.  i.  18).  The 
remarkable  prominence  given  in  the  Gospel,  by  the  use  of  the  verb  *  to  will,'  to  the 
freedom  and  responsibility  of  man  (chaps,  v.  6,  35,  40,  vi.  21,  67,  vii.  17,  viii.  44,  ix. 
27,  xii.  21)  meets  us  also  in  the  Apocalypse  (chaps,  ii.  21,  xi.  5,  6,  xxii.  17) ;  while  at 
the  same  time  there  is  combined  with  this  in  both  the  no  less  singular  fact  that  they 
appear  to  speak  of  men  as  if  from  the  first  they  were  divided  into  two  great  classes,  from 
the  one  bf  which  there  rs  no  transition  to  the  other.  Lastly,  the  final  destiny  of  man 
is  set  before  us  in  both  books  in  a  manner  that  may  be  spoken  of  as  peculiar  to  them, 
for  in  both  the  righteous  are  already  judged,  and  have  no  part  in  the  general  judg- 
ment, which  awaits  the  wicked  (John  v.  24;  comp.  Rev.  xx.  4,  11-15;  and  on  thij 
latter  passage  see  Commentary).  Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  enlarge  upon  these 
topics.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  urging  that  an  impartial  estimate  of  the 
doctrinal  teaching  of  the  two  books  before  us  will  result  in  the  conviction  not  only 
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that  they  are  in  harmony  with  one  another,  but  that  they  are  so  even  when  they 
present  the  truth  in  aspects  of  it  found  nowhere  else.* 

These  considerations  show  that  the  argument  against  the  Johannine  origin  of  the 
Apocalypse,  if  the  Fourth  Gospel  be  accepted  as  Johannine,  is  destitute  of  any  real 
foundation.  There  is  something  on  the  surface  to  favour  it ;  there  is  far  more  beneath 
the  surface  to  discredit  and  disprove  it 

One  other  point  ought  to  be  noticed  The  attempt  has  been  made  by  several 
writers,  most  recently  by  Keim  ( Gcschichte  Jcsu  von  Nazara^  i.  p.  2 1 7,  etc,  Engl,  transl.), 
to  show  that  St.  John  cannot  be  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  because  he  had  never 
any  connection  either  with  Ephesus  or  with  Asia  Minor,  and  because  in  fact  he,  as  well 
as  all  the  other  Apostles,  had  died  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Could  the 
premiss  be  established,  the  conclusion  would  almost  inevitably  follow.  So  intimately 
is  the  book  associated  with  the  churches  of  Asia,  so  directly  do  the  early  Fathers  who 
ascribe  it  to  the  Apostle  ascribe  it  to  him  in  his  supposed  connection  with  that 
district,  that  if  this  latter  opinion  be  a  mistake  the  whole  tradition  of  the  early 
Christian  Church  can  hardly  escape  being  set  aside  as  unworthy  of  reliance.  A  few 
words,  therefore,  upon  this  latest  phase  of  the  controversy  seem  to  be  required. 

The  texts  supposed  to  prove  the  death  of  St  John  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  are  Luke  ix.  49  sq.,  51  sqq.,  Mark  iii.  17,  ix.  38  sqq.,  to  which  are  added, 
as  showing  that  all  the  Apostles  were  dead  before  the  Apocalypse  was  written,  Rev. 
xviii.  20,  xxi.  14.  We  can  only  recommend  our  readers  to  compare  these  texts  with 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  them,  that  they  may  judge  for  themselves  how  flimsy 
are  the  foundations  upon  which  not  a  little  of  that  modern  criticism  rests  which  is 
so  eagerly  opposed  to  the  traditions  of  the  Church.  The  argument  against  any 
connection  between  St.  John  and  Ephesus  is  more  elaborate.  It  depends  partly 
upon  the  statement  that  there  is  no  mention  of  such  a  connection  in  several  of  those 
early  documents  in  which  we  might  naturally  have  looked  for  it,  and  partly  on  the 
endeavour  to  prove  that  Irenaeus,  our  chief  authority  upon  the  point,  was  led,  *  under 
the  combined  influences  of  misunderstanding  and  of  the  necessities  of  the  times,'  to 
confound  the  *  Presbyter  John,'  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  with  the  far  more 
important  John  the  Apostle.  It  was  of  the  former,  not  the  latter,  that  Irenaeus 
had,  while  yet  a  boy,  heard  many  memorable  things  from  Polycarp ;  the  former,  not 
the  latter,  had  been  the  '  Lord's  disciple,'  had  succeeded  to  the  sphere  of  St  Paul's 
labours  in  Asia  Minor,  had  lived  in  Ephesus,  had  written  the  Revelation  and  the 
Gospel,  and  had  died  at  a  very  great  age  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Trajan.  The 
first  part  of  the  argument  obviously  proves  nothing.  We  have  no  right  to  fix  before- 
hand what  a  writer  is  bound  to  say ;  and  if  we  are  to  reject  as  false  any  statement  of 
antiquity  simply  because,  in  the  scanty  remains  of  early  ecclesiastical  literature  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  some  fragments  may  be  discovered  which  do  not  mention  it, 
there  will  be  little  left  us  to  believe.  The  second  part  of  the  argument,  relating  to  the 
supposed  mistake  of  Irenaeus,  has  not  even  a  shadow  of  probability  to  recommend  it 
It  is  inconsistent  with  the  language  of  that  Father  when,  in  his  letter  to  Florinus,  he 
dwells  with  pathetic  force  upon  the  distinctness  with  which  the  events  of  youth 
impress  themselves  upon  the  memory.  It  is  not  less  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that 
this  supposed  mistake  of  Irenaeus  does  not  obtain  the  slightest  support  from  any 
writer  of  the  Church  during  the  first  1700  years  of  her  existence.  It  elevates  into  a 
great  historical  reality  a  presbyter  of  whom,  if  he  ever  existed,  we  know  nothing  but 
the  name.     And  finally,  it  is  at  variance  with  one  of  the  earliest,  most  continuous, 

'  We  venture  to  refer,  for  a  fuller  exposition  of  some  of  these  points  than  can  be  attempted  here, 
to  two  articles  by  the  present  writer  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  August  and  September  187 1. 
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and  best  authenticated  traditions  of  the  early  Christian  age.  The  connection  of  St 
John  with  Asia  and  Ephesus,  it  is  trae,  is  not  alluded  to  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
or  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  because  in  all  probability  it  did  not  begin  until  these 
books  had  been  penned ;  but  it  is  spoken  of  by  a  succession  of  ancient  Christian 
writers,  some  of  whom,  from  their  official  position  in  Ephesus  itself,  had  the  very  best 
opportunities  of  being  accurately  informed ;  others  of  whom  are  our  chief  authorities 
for  many  of  the  most  important  facts  of  Christian  antiquity.  We  refer  to  ApoUonius, 
presbyter  of  Ephesus  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century;  to  Iremeus, 
to  Polycrates  bishop  of  Ephesus,  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  to  Origen,  and  to  the 
historian  Eusebius.  There  is  no  need  to  speak  of  others.  Upon  few  things,  not 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  can  we  rely  with  greater  confidence  than  upon  this,  that  the 
Apostle  John  was  the  head  of  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  before  his  exile  to  Patmos, 
and  that  after  his  deliverance  from  exile  he  returned  to  Ephesus,  where  he  died. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  will,  we  trust,  be  manifest  to  our  readers  that  the 
arguments,  drawn  chiefly  from  internal  considerations,  against  the  authorship  of  the 
Apocalypse  by  the  Apostle  John,  are  insufficient  to  shake  the  clear  and  decided 
testimony  of  antiquity,  that  the  'John'  who  speaks  in  it  is  no  other  than  he  is 
acknowledged  to  be  by  nearly  all  critics  of  the  New  Testament,  including  the  most 
eminent  of  modem  times,  even  the  John  who  *  leaned  upon  the  Lord's  breast  at  supper.' 

IL — Date  and  Place  of  Writing. 

The  inquiry  as  to  the  date  at  which  the  Apocalypse  was  composed  is  attended 
with  considerable  difficulty.  Not,  indeed,  that  the  external  evidence  upon  the 
point  is  again  either  defective  or  ambiguous,  for  there  is  no  question  of  New 
Testament  criticism  in  regard  to  which  we  have  clearer  or  more  definite  statements 
from  a  very  early  period.  But  the  internal  evidence  appears  at  first  sight  to  conflict 
with  the  external ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  thought  by  many  to  be  so  decisive 
that  they  are  able  to  fix  not  only  the  year,  but  the  very  month  and  day  upon  which 
the  tiTiter  beheld,  if  he  did  not  also  publish,  his  visions.  Putting  aside  lesser  and 
more  unimportant  differences  of  opinion,  the  main  question  is  whether  we  are  to 
assign  the  book  to  an  early  or  a  late  date.  Was  it  penned  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  in  that  case  about  a.d.  68 ;  or  does  it  belong  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  about  a.d.  95  or  96  ?  The  latter  view,  which  was  universally  prevalent  in 
the  Church  from  the  earliest  down  to  the  most  recent  times,  is  founded  chiefly  upon 
a  passage  of  Irenaeus  in  which  that  Father,  in  the  Greek  text  preserved  by  Eusebius 
(jff.  £.  V.  8),  says  that  the  Apocalypse  *  was  seen  by  the  Apostle  no  long  time  ago, 
but  almost  in  our  own  generation,  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Domitian/  It  is 
unnecessary  to  consider  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  find  in  this  passage 
another  subject  for  the  verb  *  was  seen  *  than  *  the  Apocalypse,'  spoken  of  immediately 
before.  The  meaning  of  the  statement  is  simply  indisputable ;  and  we  must  either 
accept  it,  or  allow  (what  may  certainly  have  happened)  that  Irenaeus  was  mistaken. 
But  Irenaeus  was  not  likely  to  be  mistaken.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice 
his  intimate  relations  with  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  St  John  himself;  and  the  fact 
of  the  late  date  mentioned  by  him,  one  which  in  his  opinion  tended  to  explain  the 
mysterious  nature  of  the  allusion  to  the  number  of  the  beast  in  chap.  xiii.  18  about 
which  he  was  writing  at  the  time,  was  a  fact  which  he  would  certainly  not  regard  with 
either  indifi*erence  or  carelessness.  Not  only,  however,  is  this  the  case.  The  opinion 
of  Irenaeus  was  held  also  by  Eusebius,  who  distinctly  connects  the  banishment  of  St 
John  to  Patmos  with  the  time  of  Domitian,  who  even  expressly  mentions  the  fifteenth 
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year  of  that  emperor's  reign  as  the  time  (//.  E.  iil  i8,  comp.  iil  20),  and  who  appears 
to  depend  for  his  authorities  not  on  Irenseus  only,  but  on  *the  ancients'  (jy.  E. 
iil  20).  The  testimonies  of  not  a  few  of  these  *  ancients/  indeed,  still  survive,  as  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  TertuUian,  Origen,  Victorinus  bishop  of  Pettau  in  Pannonia 
(see  them  in  Canonicity^  by  Dr.  Charteris) ;  and,  although  they  cannot  be  spoken  of 
as  equally  distinct  with  that  of  Irenaeus,  they  are  yet  sufficient  to  show  what  was  the 
accepted  belief  of  the  early  Church  in  parts  of  the  world  distant  from  one  another, 
and  therefore  likely  to  have  received  their  information  from  independent  sources. 

Various  considerations  may  be  mentioned  favourable  to  this  conclusion.  Thus 
the  persecution  under  Domitian  appears  to  have  been  much  more  widespread  than 
that  under  Nero,  by  whom  St.  John  must  have  been  banished  if  the  earlier  date  of 
the  Apocalypse  be  correct  In  this  way  it  w^ould  be  more  likely  to  reach  the  Apostle, 
whom  we  have  no  means  of  connecting  with  Rome  at  the  time,  and  who  was  in  all 
probability  far  distant  from  that  city.  Again,  there  is  evidence  that  under  Domitian 
banishment  was  *  a  usual  punishment '  {Speaker's  Commentary  en  the  Netv  Test.  iv. 
p.  431),  while  evidence  of  a  similar  kind  is  wanting  in  the  case  of  Nero.  And,  once 
more,  the  fact  that  the  Apocalypse  is  addressed  to  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  agrees 
much  better  with  the  idea  that  it  was  written  late  in  the  Apostle's  life,  than  that  it  was 
written  at  a  time  when  we  have  no  proof  whatever,  but  rather  the  reverse,  that  he  was 
connected  with  that  region  of  the  Church.  The  last-mentioned  consideration  seems 
to  us,  indeed,  worthy  of  more  serious  attention  than,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  has  received 
The  point  is  this.  The  Apocalypse  itself  presupposes  in  its  first  three  chapters  an 
intimate  connection  between  the  writer  and  the  Asiatic  churches, — a  connection,  too, 
which  it  ij  hardly  possible  to  think  of  in  any  other  light  than  as  one  of  affectionate 
authority  on  the  side  of  the  former,  and  of  willing  acknowledgment  of  such  authority 
on  the  side  of  the  latter.  Besides  which  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  all  the  most 
important  evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  the  book  is  so  closely  bound  up  with  a 
belief  in  the  connection  spoken  of,  that,  if  this  part  of  it  be  unworthy  of  trust,  little 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  any  of  its  other  parts.  When,  then,  was  the  con- 
nection established?  Certainly  not  before  a.d.  62,  for  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
was  written  about  that  date ;  and,  in  conformity  with  his  settled  rule  of  action,  St 
Paul  would  neither  have  laboured  in  Ephesus,  nor  have  written  to  Christians  there, 
had  St  John  already  established  himself  in  that  city  (Rom.  xv.  20).  Nor  could 
the  connection  have  been  formed  between  a.d.  62  and  a.d.  68.  The  interval  is 
too  short  to  have  produced  the  results  belonging  to  it  Of  the  years  after  a.d.  68 
it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  No  one  who  rejects  the  late  date  thinks  of  any  year 
immediately  or  shortly  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  force  of  this  con- 
sideration ought  surely  to  be  more  acknowledged  than  it  has  been  by  those  who 
think  that  the  Apostle  did  not  leave  the  holy  city  till  the  very  eve  of  its  destruction. 
But  critics  of  the  negative  school  who  maintain  the  authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse 
ought  equally  to  feel  it  In  exact  proportion  as  they  imagine  St  John  to  have  been 
animated  by  a  narrow  Judaic  instead  of  a  wide  Christian  spirit,  must  they  allow  that 
he  could  hardly,  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  have  extended  his  interest  and  his 
sphere  of  action,  as  he  must  have  done  before  he  could  write  the  first  three  chapters  of 
the  Apocalypse.  Nothing  is  more  unlikely  than  that  as  early  as  a.d.  68  a  person, 
animated  by  a  spirit  so  exclusively  Judaic  as  that  attributed  to  the  Apostle,  should 
have  formed  such  ties  to  churches  in  a  Gentile  land,  and  composed  very  largely  at 
least  of  Gentile  converts,  as  to  lead  him  to  select  seven  of  them  to  be  representatives 
of  the  one  universal  Church  of  Christ 

It  has,  indeed,  been  sometimes  urged  that  the  voice  of  antiquity  is  not  so  much  in 
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favour  of  a  late  date  for  the  Apocalypse  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  above  remarks. 
Theophylact  has  been  quoted  for  the  statement  that  St.  John  was  an  exile  in  Patmos 
thirty-two  years  after  the  Ascension,  and  that  there  and  then  he  wrote  his  GospeL 
Even  though  this  statement  were  correct,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  Apocalypse  was 
written  at  the  same  time.  We  only  learn  from  it  that  Theophylact  believed  the  exile 
to  have  taken  place  under  Nero.  But  the  grounds  upon  which  he  rested  his  belief 
are  not  given  ;  and,  in  their  absence,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  a  writer  who  lived  at 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  has  no  authoritative  voice  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind. 
Again,  the  statement  that  St  John  was  banished  under  Nero  is  found  in  the  preface 
to  one  edition  of  the  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament;  but  this  preface  is 
generally  supposed  to  belong  to  the  sixth  century,  and  is  thus,  not  less  than  the 
statement  of  Theophylact,  destitute  of  any  peculiar  weight  Finally,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  allude  to  the  statement  of  a  treatise,  professing  to  be  the  production  of 
Dorotheus  bishop  of  Tyre,  but  also  ascribed  by  later  scholars  to  the  sixth  century, 
that  the  Apostle  was  exiled  under  Trajan.  Apart  from  the  date  to  which  the  statement 
belongs,  it  is  in  itself  so  chronologically  improbable,  as  well  as  so  much  at  variance 
with  all  the  other  evidence  of  antiquity  upon  the  point,  that  no  importance  whatever 
can  be  attached  to  it 

In  the  circumstances  now  mentioned  it  is  obviously  unfair  to  speak  of  the  *  absence 
of  external  evidence '  (Davidson,  Introd.  vol  i.  p.  348,  ist  ed.).-  More  definite  and 
clear  evidence  of  that  kind  it  would  not  be  easy  to  imagine.  If  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  which  asserts  the  late  date  of  the  book  before  us  is  to  be  adopted,  it  must 
rest  upon  overpowering  evidence  supplied  by  its  own  contents. 

Such  evidence,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  is  supposed  by  the  greater  number  of  modern 
inquirers  to  exist  Not  only  scholars  of  the  negative  school,  but  many  writers  of 
the  present  day,  eminently  distinguished  both  for  sobriety  and  reverence  of  spirit, 
accept  it  as  decisive.  Some  consideration  therefore  must  be  devoted  to  this 
point  The  evidence  relied  on  may  be  said  to  resolve  itself  into  two  branches,  the 
interpretation  of  particular  texts,  and  the  general  character  of  the  contents  and  style 
of  the  book. 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  it  is  urged  by  Hilgenfeld  that  passages  such  as  chaps.  vL  9, 
II,  xvi.  6,  xvii.  6,  xviii.  24,  xix.  2,  refer  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Nero 
{Einl,  p.  447) ;  but  a  moment's  attention  to  them  is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  are 
equally  applicable  to  any  persecution  of  Christians  whatsoever,  and  that  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  connect  them  with  Nero  rather  than  Domitian.  Chap.  xi.  i,  2 
is  confidently  referred  to  as  showing,  partly,  that  the  temple  must  still  have  been  in 
existence  when  the  words  were  written ;  partly,  that  the  Jewish  war  which  began 
A.D.  66  must  then  have  been  in  progress,  inasmuch  as  t^ie  writer  expects  that  Jerusalem 
and  the  outer  court  of  the  temple  will  be  destroyed  by  the  heathen.  It  is  sufficient 
to  reply  that  the  inferences  can  be  accepted  only  on  two  suppositions,  both  of  which 
are  certainly  incorrect  First,  that  certain  parts  of  the  prophecy,  the  measuring  reed 
and  the  measuring,  the  two  olive  trees,  the  two  candlesticks,  and  the  beast,  are 
symbolical ;  but  that  the  temple,  the  altar,  the  court,  the  holy  city  trodden  under  foot 
by  the  Gentiles,  the  42  months  and  the  1260  days,  are  literal  (Macdonald,  Life  of  St 
John^  p.  159).  We  have  not  space  to  discuss  these  matters  in  detail  It  is  obvious 
that  a  line  of  distinction,  thus  arbitrarily  drawn  between  what  is  literal  and  what  is 
symbolical,  leaves  it  in  the  power  of  an  interpreter  to  make  anything  that  he  pleases  of 
the  prophecy.  Besides  which  the  prophecy  was  not  upon  this  view  fulfilled.  Jerusalem 
was  not  trodden  under  foot  of  the  Gentiles  from  the  moment  when  *  Vespasian  appears 
to  have  received  his  commission  from  Nero/  but  from  the  moment  when  the  city  was 
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taken ;  and  it  is  no  sufficient  answer  to  the  non-fulfilment  of  other  parts  that  we  have 
here  *  an  example  of  a  prophecy  which  contains  at  the  same  time  the  only  history  or 
notice  of  the  events  by  which  it  was  fulfilled'  The  measuring,  too,  upon  the  view  now 
combated,  must  be  understood  of  destruction,  whereas  the  analogy  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment requires  that  we  refer  it  to  preservation.  The  truth  is  that  the  whole  passage 
is  symbolical,  and  that,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  in  the  Commentary,  the 
symbolism  is  founded  not  on  the  thought  of  the  Herodian  temple  at  all,  but  on  that  of 
the  tabernacle  (see  on  chap.  xi.  i,  19).  Be  the  foundation  of  the  symbolism,  however, 
what  it  may,  the  writer  has  manifestly  in  his  eye  the  spiritual  temple,  the  true  Church 
of  Christ,  which  was  to  be  preserved  while  all  false  professors  were  to  be  cast  out. 
The  second  unfounded  supposition  upon  which  the  view  that  we  are  now  combating 
proceeds  is,  that  the  writer,  a  fanatical  Jewish-Christian,  anticipated  in  the  very  first 
stage  of  the  Jewish  war  the  fate  here  spoken  of  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  temple 
buildings  and  for  the  holy  city.  He  could  not  have  done  so.  If  uttering  only  his 
own  expectations  he  could  have  entertained  no  idea  but  one, — that  the  Almighty 
would  yet,  as  He  had  often  done  before,  interfere  on  behalf  of  His  ancient  people,  and 
guard  the  Zion  which  He  loved.  Or  if,  as  is  rendered  probable  by  a  comparison  of 
Rev.  XL  2  with  Luke  xxi.  24,  he  was  proceeding  upon  the  prophecy  of  Christ,  how 
could  he  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  at  a  moment  when  all  the  buildings  of  the 
temple  were  before  Him  (Matt.  xxiv.  2),  our  Lord  had  said,  *  the  days  will  come,  in 
which  there  shall  not  be  left  here  one  stone  upon  another,  that  shall  not  be  thrown 
down* ?  (Luke  xxi.  6).  The  words  of  chap,  xi,  i,  2  cannot  be  referred  to  the  literal 
temple,  without  throwing  the  interpretation ;of  the  whole  Apocalypse  into  confusion. 

Still  more  importance  is  attached,  by  those  who  argue  for  an  early  date  from 
individual  texts,  to  chap.  xiii.  i  compared  with  chap.  xvii.  10,  ir,  the  general  view  of 
these  verses  (though  the  differences  of  different  commentators  are  far  from  slight) 
being  that  the  heads  of  the  beast  spoken  of  are  emperors  of  Rome,  that  the  head 
which  was  wounded  to  death,  but  whose  deadly  wound  was  healed,  is  Nero,  about  in 
popular  expectation  to  return  from  the  grave ;  and  that,  as  the  head  which  *  is '  is 
either  Galba  or  Vespasian,  we  may  conclude  with  unerring  certainty  that  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  written  in  the  latter  half  of  a.d.  68,  or  at  least  not  later  than  the  spring  of 
A.D.  69  or  70.  Diisterdieck  even  goes  so  far  as  to  fix  upon  Easter  day  of  a.d.  70, 
pre-eminently  the  •  Lord's  day '  of  the  year,  as  that  when  the  apocalyptic  visions 
were  beheld  {Die  Offenbarung,  EinL  p.  53).  A  full  answer  to  such  conjectures  can 
only  be  given  after  the  passages  referred  to  have  been  studied.  It  must  be  enough 
in  the  meantime  to  reply  that  the  argument  proceeds  upon  what  we  have  endeavoured 
to  show  in  the  Commentary  is  a  mistaken  supposition,  that  the  'kings'  spoken  of 
are  individuals,  not  national  powers,  and  that  the  Seer  expected  the  return  of  Nero 
from  the  dead  to  take  vengeance  upon  Rome.  Let  the  false  exegesis  involved  in 
these  conclusions  be  abandoned,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
passages  before  us  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  the  later  date.  As  has  been  well  said 
by  Dean  Alford,  *  Those  whose  view  of  the  prophecy  extends  wider,  and  who  attach 
a  larger  meaning  to  the  symbols  of  the  beast  and  his  image  and  his  heads,  will  not  be 
induced  by  such  very  uncertain  speculations  to  set  aside  a  primitive  and,  as  it  appears 
to  them,  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  tradition '  (ProL  to  Rev,  %  2,  26). 

Turning  now  from  individual  texts  to  general  contents  and  style,  it  is  urged  that 
had  Jerusalem  been  destroyed  before  the  Apocalypse  was  written,  the  writer  could 
not  have  failed  to  notice  that  event.  To  what  end,  we  may  ask,  should  he  have 
specifically  noticed  it?  He  is  not  writing  history,  cither  past  or  future.  He  is 
gathering  the  general  lesson  taught  by  all  history,  by  all  the  dealings  of  God,  alike 
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with  His  Church  and  her  foes,  both  in  previous  ages  and  in  his  own  time.  The  fall 
of  Egypt  or  Nineveh  or  Babylon  was  equally  suited  to  his  purpose,  but  he  makes  no 
express  mention  of  any  of  these  catastrophes.  He  remembers  them,  he  has.  them  in 
many  an  incidental  allusion  distinctly  before  his  eye,  but  he  does  not  notice  them  as 
particular  events,  and  he  is  satisfied  with  unfolding  that  principle  of  God's  dealings 
which  their  fall  expresses.  A  similar  remark  may  be  made  in  regard  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  Nay,  more.  May  we  not  venture  to  say  that  the  book  rather  presupposes 
this  destruction  ?  It  describes  a  state  of  things  of  which  judgment  upon  Judaism  is  a 
leading  feature.  Not,  indeed,  that  judgment  falls  upon  Judaism  regarded  as  distinct 
from  heathenism,  but  the  idea  underlies  the  whole  book  that  a  degenerate  Judaism  is 
the  emblem  of  all  opposition  to  the  truth,  and  that  as  such  it  is  specially  doomed  to  the 
judgments  of  the  Almighty.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  the 
Apocalypse  that  the  writer  proceeds  upon  facts,  only  catching  their  deep  general 
significance,  and  extending  and  spiritualising  them.  Whence,  then,  did  he  gain  the 
idea  of  the  holy  city  being  trodden  under  foot  of  the  Gentiles  (chap.  xi.  2) ;  whence, 
still  more,  the  idea  of  Babylon,  the  same  as  false  Jerusalem,  being  burned  (chap, 
xviii.  9)?  No  answer  can  well  be  given,  except  that  it  was  from  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  That  terrible  scene  of  desolation  is  present  to  his  mind.  He  seems  to 
*  stand  afar  off,*  and  to  see  *  the  smoke  of  the  city's  burning.*  The  thought  of  it 
supplies  him  with  some  of  his  most  terrible  imagery ;  and,  in  the  judgment  executed 
upon  her,  he  beholds  the  pledge  and  the  type  of  that  still  wider  judgment  which  shall 
be  immediately  accomplished  upon  all  the  enemies  of  God  by  Him  who  cometh 
quickly. 

Once  more,  it  is  urged  with  no  small  degree  of  plausibility  that  both  the  style 
and  tone  of  thought  in  tlie  Apocalypse  lead  to  the  impression  that  it  must  belong  to 
the  earlier  rather  than  the  later  period  of  the  Apostle's  life.  Of  the  first  of  these  two 
points  we  have  already  spoken,  and  we  can  now  only  repeat  that  a  space  of  twenty- 
seven  years  spent  in  Ephesus,  where  the  Greek  tongue  would  be  more  used  than  in 
Jerusalem,  offers  no  adequate  explanation  of  the  peculiar  style  of  the  book  before  us. 
Its  solecisms  are  not  such  as  proceed  from  ignorance  of  the  Greek  language,  and 
they  would  not  have  been  removed  by  greater  familiarity  with  it  However  we  may 
attempt  to  account  for  them,  they  are  obviously  designed,  and  rather  imply  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  forms  from  which  they  are  intentional 
departures.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  passages  in  the  book  (as,  for  example,  chap. 
xviiL)  which,  in  their  unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable  eloquence  exhibit  a  command 
of  the  Greek  tongue  on  the  part  of  the  writer  that  long  familiarity  with  it  would 
best  explain,  were  explanation  necessary.  As  to  the  second  of  the  two  points  above 
alluded  to,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  heat  and  fire  which  appear  in  the  tone 
of  thought  belonged  only  to  the  Apostle's  youth.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the  contrary 
was  the  case.  The  stories  handed  down  to  us,  such  as  that  of  St  John  and  the 
young  robber,  connected  as  they  are  with  the  later  period  of  his  life,  show  that  to 
its  very  end  there  burned  in  him  the  same  fervour  of  passion  which  would  have 
called  down  fire  upon  the  Samaritan  village;  and,  in  the  prefatory  remarks  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel  in  this  Commentary,  we  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
that  Gospel,  belonging  by  the  acknowledgment  of  all  who  receive  it  to  St  John's 
closing  days,  reveals  a  tone  of  thought  which  emphatically  mai^s  its  writer  as  a  ^  son 
of  thunder*  (Introduction^  p.  xv.).  Finally,  if  it  be  said  that  the  Jewish  imagery  of 
the  Apocalypse  belongs  more  naturally  to  St.  John's  earlier  than  to  his  later  years,  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  by  no  writer  of  the  New  Testament  does  the  intimate 
connection  between  Judaism  and  Christianity  seem  to  have  been  so  deeply  felt    To 
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the  very  last,  the  key-note  of  the  whole  Christian  system  was  contained  for  him  in  the 
Saviour's  words,  'Salvation  is  of  the  Jews'  (John  iv.  22).  Jesus  was  not  a  new  light; 
He  was  only  the  fulness  of  the  light  which  had  partially  shone  in  prophecy  (John 
i.  8,  9) ;  He  was  not  simply  the  Son  of  God,  He  was  the  King  of  Israel  (John  L  49). 
Old  Testament  thoughts  and  figures  appear  with  remarkable  copiousness  throughout 
the  Fourth  Gospel ;  and  the  use  of  them  in  the  Apocalypse  is  not  greater  than  admits 
of  easy  explanation,  by  thinking  of  the  prophetic  nature  of  the  book  and  of  the  class 
of  literature  to  which  it  belongs. 

Reviewing  the  whole  question  of  date,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  internal  evidence 
supposed  to  be  in  favour  of  an  early  date  is  not  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  strong  and 
clear  external  evidence  in  favour  of  a  late  one.  We  allow  at  once  that  were  it  not 
for  the  latter  the  book  would  naturally  produce  the  impression  that  it  belonged  to  the 
first  period  of  St  John's  life  rather  than  its  last  Yet  a  mere  impression  of  this  kind 
might,  it  will  be  allowed,  be  easily  enough  wrong ;  and  when  we  are  once  led  by  any 
evidence  to  incline  towards  the  opposite  conclusion,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  in  the 
book  itself  much  that  favours  it  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  current  opinion 
to  the  contrary,  we  must  express  our  conviction  that  the  exile  in  Patmos  and  the 
composition  of  the  Apocalypse  belong  to  the  reign  of  Domitian,  not  of  Nero ;  and 
consequently,  when  the  statements  of  Irenaeus  and  Eusebius  are  taken  into  account, 
to  the  year  a.d.  95  or  96. 

Little  need  be  said  as  to  the  place  where  the  Apocalypse  was  written.  On  the 
supposition,  every  way  probable  notAvithstanding  the  doubts  of  some  recent  critics, 
that  St  John  returned  to  Ephesus  after  lu&  banishment,  the  question  can  only  lie 
between  this  city  and  Patmos  itself.  The  past  tenses  used  in  chap,  i.,  *  gave,'  *  sent,' 
*was,'  etc,  are  distinctly  in  favour  of  the  former,  and  we  conclude  therefore  that  our 
book  was  written  at  Ephesus. 

III. — Design  and  General  CHARACTERisrica 

Having  spoken  of  the  authorship  and  date  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  well  as  of  the 
place  where  it  was  written,  it  will  now  be  proper  to  turn  more  directly  to  the  book 
itself,  with  the  view  of  gathering  from  it  one  or  two  particulars  as  to  the  authors 
design  and  the  general  characteristics  that  mark  his  work.  These  particulars  are  of 
importance  in  helping  us  to  understand  him,  and  they  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  views  of  his  meaning  taken  in  the  following  Commentary. 

I.  Of  the  design  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  say  much.  It  is  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  the  Church  during  the  period  which  was  to  elapse  between  the  close  of 
direct  revelation  and  the  second  coming  of  her  Lord.  That  period  had  been 
described  by  Jesus  Himself,  especially  in  His  last  discourses,  as  one  of  great  difficulty 
and  trial  to  His  people.  He  had  indicated  to  them  in  the  plainest  manner,  and  in 
many  a  different  form  of  expression,  that  they  would  not  then  enjoy  prosperity  and 
ease.  On  the  contrary,  the  sufferings  which  He  had  experienced  would  be  repeated 
in  the  experience  of  all  the  members  of  His  Body.  The  Bridegroom  would  be  taken 
away  from  the  children  of  the  bridechamber,  and  they  who  were  thus  deprived  of 
Him  would  fast  in  those  days.  They  would  have  to  contend  both  with  outward 
persecution  and  with  inward  degeneracy  and  apostasy.  Men's  hearts  would  faint  for 
fear,  and  for  expectation  of  the  things  that  were  coming  on  the  earth.  The  very 
powers  of  heaven  would  be  shaken.  The  Book  of  Revelation,  then,  was  designed  to 
cheer  and  animate  the  Church  through  these  days  of  darkness,  and  to  point  out 
to  her  more  clearly  than  had  yet  been  done  the  nature  of  the  position  she  was  to 
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maintain,  of  the  contest  she  was  to  wage,  of  the  sufferings  she  was  to  endure,  of  the 
triumphs  she  was  to  win,  and  of  the  glorious  inheritance  that  was  to  be  best:owed 
upon  her  at  the  last.  It  was  to  let  her  know  that  she  had  not  been  launched  upon 
an  ocean  of  unanticipated  trials,  but  that  all  had  been  foreseen  by  her  Divine  and 
watchful  Guardian,  and  that  she  might  rest  in  the  assurance  that,  followed  by  the 
eye  of  Him  who  holdeth  the  winds  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  she  would  in  due 
time  be  brought  into  her  desired  haven.  In  particular,  the  ultimate  theme  of  the 
book  is  the  return  of  the  Saviour,  and  His  receiving  His  people  to  Himself,  that 
where  He  is  there  they  may  be  also.  *  Yea :  I  come  quickly,'  is  the  voice  that  runs 
through  it :  *  Amen :  come,  Lord  Jesus,'  is  the  answer  which  it  is  intended  to  awaken 
in  the  believing  heart  This  general  object  has  been  recognised  by  all  interpreters, 
and  it  need  only  be  added  more  distinctly  that  it  was  not  a  local  or  a  temporary  one. 
It  must,  of  course,  be  at  once  allowed  that  the  book  had  a  special  application  to  those 
in  whose  hands  it  was  first  placed,  and  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Christians 
at  the  time  when  it  was  written  determined  both  its  object  and  its  imagery.  The 
same  thing  has  to  be  said  of  all  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testamen^^  But  in  the 
case  of  none  of  them  is  the  universal  reference  so  clear  as  in  that  of  the  Apocalypse. 
No  competent  inquirer  will  deny  that  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  represent  the 
universal  Church.  The  apostle,  too,  did  not  know  when  the  end  would  be  ;  and  he 
could  not  have  forgotten  the  words  in  which  Christ  Himself  had  said,  '  It  is  not  for 
you  to  know  times  or  seasons  which  the  Father  hath  appointed  by  His  own  authority ' 
(Acts  i.  7).  As  he  looked  abroad,  therefore,  upon  the  trials  of  the  Church  in  his 
own  day,  and  beheld  trial  continuing  to  be  her  portion  in  this  world  to  the  end,  it 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  his  design  to  supply  her  with  comfort  as  abiding  as  her 
sorrow.  To  whatever  extent  he  would  first  of  all  instruct  and  console  the  Christians 
around  him  under  trials  that  may  have  been  peculiar  to  them,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
allow  that  he  desired  to  supply  instruction  and  consolation  in  equal  measure  to 
Christians  under  other  trials  and  in  other  days. 

2.  Turning  from  the  design  to  the  general  nature  of  the  book,  what  has  been 
said  may  prepare  us  for  some  of  those  characteristics  of  it  which  must  be  fixed 
distinctly  in  our  minds,  if  we  would  either  comprehend  its  meaning  or  render  to  it 
that  justice  which  it  has  been  so  frequently  refused. 

(i.)  It  is  a  book  which  deals  with  principles  rather  than  with  partiailar  events. 
The  same  remark,  indeed,  is  applicable  to  all  the  prophetic  books  of  Scripture, 
for  these  are  for  the  most  part  occupied  with  principles  that  are  generally,  even 
universally,  fulfilling  themselves  in  human  life.  They  were  written  to  call  men's 
attention,  not  so  much  to  the  mode  in  which  at  some  remote  point  of  time  events 
then  to  happen  would  embody  their  fulfilment,  as  to  direct  them  to  that  scheme  of 
the  Divine  working  which  continually  reappears  in  history.  They  are  a  proclamation 
of  eternal  truths, — of  the  sovereignty  of  God,  of  His  superintendence  of  the  world, 
of  His  approbation  of  good,  of  His  hatred  of  evil,  of  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
all  the  apparent  anomalies  around  us,  He  is  conducting  to  final  triumph  His  own 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  His  righteous  and  perfect  kingdom.  To  have  clothed 
such  truths  in  language  corresponding  in  minute  details  with  particular  incidents 
of  the  future,  would  have  deprived  them  of  their  most  important  characteristic,  would 
have  exhausted  their  meaning  in  one  fulfilment,  and  would  have  weakened  the  force 
of  those  lessons  which  they  have  for  all  ages  and  all  circumstances.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  that  prophecy  should  be  uttered  to  a  large  extent  in  general  language.  No 
doubt  the  difficulty  of  applying  it  with  universal  consent  to  special  incidents  is  thus 
increased.     The  men  of  one  age  see  it  fulfilled  in  what  is  passing  around  them ;  the 
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men  of  another  age  do  the  same ;  till,  in  almost  exact  proportion  as  ages  increase 
in  number,  interpretations  multiply.  Then  the  scorner  cries,  Behold  the  folly  of 
endeavouring  to  interpret  prophecy  at  all ;  each  interpreter  has  his  own  interpreta- 
tion ;  and,  as  these  interpretations  cannot  all  be  true,  the  probability  is  that  all  of 
them  are  false,  and  that  the  decision  of  the  question  is  beyond  our  reach.  No 
language  can  be  more  mistaken.  In  a  certain  sense  each  of  the  interpreters  spoken 
of  was  right.  He  was  right  in  seeing  the  events  of  his  own  day  unfold  themselves 
in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the  prophecy;  and  had  he  merely  said,  Here  is  a 
fulfilment  of  it,  he  would  have  been  able  to  justify  his  conclusion.  His  error  lay  in 
saying,  Here  is  the  fulfilment,  as  if  no  other  fulfilmejit  had  ever  been  or  were  to  be. 

These  remarks,  applicable  to  all  prophecy,  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  the  Revela- 
tion of  St.  John.  It  is  a  book  in  which  the  general  principles  of  good  and  evil, 
together  with  the  judgments  of  God  that  follow  them,  are  set  in  the  most  direct 
opposition  to  each  other.  The  struggle  between  these  two  principles  marks  all  lime. 
It  returns  in  every  age,  and  God  is  always  the  same  God  of  judgment.  So  far, 
then,  as  is  consistent  with  fair  interpretation,  we  must  desire  to  see  the  prophecies  of 
this  book  fulfilling  themselves  continually,  and,  as  the  struggle  between  good  and  evil 
deepens,  in  continually  increasing  degree.  This,  however,  we  could  not  do,  did  they 
not  possess  that  generality  of  character  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  a  figurative 
style.  A  definite  disclosure  of  names  and  years  would  have  brought  them  into  relation 
with  one  period  alone. 

(2.)  The  figuratwe  and  symbolical  style  of  the  Apocalypse  is  intimately  associated  with 
the  position^  the  trainings  the  ha  bits  ^  and  the  purpose  of  the  writer.  The  Apostle  had 
been  a  Jew,  in  all  the  noblest  elements  of  Judaism  a  Jew  to  the  very  core.  We  know 
it  from  what  is  told  us  of  his  history  in  the  Gospels;  we  know  it  not  less  from 
numerous  little  marks  which  stamp  the  Fourth  Gospel,  penned  by  him,  as  one  of  the 
most  genuine  productions  of  a  Jewish  mind.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  we  do  not 
meet  in  that  Gospel  such  figures  as  we  meet  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  difference  is 
easily  explained.  In  the  former,  St.  John  was  writing  narrative  and  describing 
fact.  In  the  latter,  he  is  looking  with  prophetic  eye  into  the  future;  and  what 
more  natural  than  that,  when  he  does  so,  he  should  adopt  the  method  and  the 
style  of  those  old  Prophets  whose  work  had  been  the  glory  of  his  nation,  and 
whose  words  had  fed  the  loftiest  and  brightest  hopes  of  his  own  heart  ?  We  may- 
expect  that  everything  written  by  him  from  such  a  point  of  view  will  breathe  the 
very  essence  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  will  be  moulded  by  its  spirit,  be  at 
home  amidst  its  pictures,  and  be  familiar  with  its  words.  Why  consider  this  inex- 
plicable? Why  deny  to  a  Christian  Apostle  the  right  of  clothing  his  ideas  in  forms  of 
speech  sanctified  to  him  by  all  that  was  best  in  the  past  history  of  his  people,  and, 
may  we  not  hope,  also  sanctified  to  us  ?  We  do  not  make  it  an  objection  to  Isaiah, 
or  Ezekiel,  or  Daniel,  or  Zechariah,  that  they  adopted  in  their  communications  with 
men  the  style  which  they  actually  employed.  Yet  the  contents  of  their  prophecies 
are  substantially  the  same  as  the  contents  of  that  before  us — ^an  old  and  sinful  world 
going  down  that  a  new  and  better  world  may  take  its  place ;  the  hatefulness,  the 
danger,  and  the  punishment  of  sin  contrasted  with  the  beauty,  the  security,  and  the 
reward  of  righteousness ;  the  ever-present,  though  unseen,  Ruler  of  the  universe 
watching  over  His  own,  making  even  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him,  and  guiding 
all  things  towards  His  own  glorious  issues.  How  could  one  who  had  fired  his  soul 
amidst  these  pictures  of  earlier  days  until  he  was  *  weary  with  forbearing  and  could  not 
stay ;  *  who  knew  that  man  was  the  same  and  God  the  same  in  every  age ;  who  looked 
into  the  future  and  saw  in  it,  under  the  light  of  the  Incarnation,  not  a  time  entirely 
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different  from  what  had  been,  but  the  fulness  of  what  had  long  since  begun,  the 
culmination  of  ages  that  had  gone  before, — fail  to  speak  in  the  tones  most  familiar  to 
him  when  he  spoke  upon  such  subjects?  Or  how  could  he  fail  to  behold  the  world 
through  the  medium  of  figures  that  had  till  then  had  complete  possession  of  his 
thoughts  ?  These  very  figures  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  symbols  that  it  employs,  the 
language  that  it  speaks,  are  a  testimony  to  the  thorough  reality  of  the  writer,  to  the 
depth  of  his  convictions,  and  to  the  profoundness  of  the  emotions  with  which  his  soul 
was  stirred.  Then,  again,  we  ought  to  remember  that  he  was  addressing  persons 
familiar  with  his  style  of  thought  The  Old  Testament  was  the  Bible  of  the  Church. 
The  books  of  the  New  Testament  had  not  yet  been  gathered  into  a  volume  Some  of 
them  may  not  have  been  written.  The  Christian  Church,  even  among  the  Gentiles, 
had  been  grafted  upon  the  stem  of  David  It  had  an  interest  in  Zion  and  Jerusalem ; 
it  saw  in  Babylon  the  type  of  its  enemies ;  it  felt  itself  to  be  the  true  Israel  of  God. 
The  language  and  figures  of  the  Apocalypse  were,  therefore,  closely  adapted  to  its 
condition,  and  must  have  gone  home  to  it  with  peculiar  power. 

(3.)  In  connection  with  the  symbolical  nature  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  with  what 
has  just  been  said,  it  is  worth  while  to  take  more  particular  notice  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  symbols  of  the  book  are  drawn  from  objects  familiar  to  the  writer  and  his  readers. 
Thus  we  see  him  constantly  laying  the  regions  of  Eastern  nature  under  contribution 
for  his  purpose,  and  taking  advantage  of  phenomena  which,  at  least  in  the  forms  of  their 
manifestation  here  employed,  may  be  said  to  be  almost  peculiar  to  the  East  Light- 
nings, great  thunderings,  hail  of  the  most  destructive  severity,  and  earthquakes,  play 
their  part  We  read  of  the  wilderness  into  which  the  woman  with  the  man-child  was 
driven;  of  the  dens  and  rocks  of  the  mountains  in  which  the  terrified  inhabitants  of 
earth  shall  hide  themselves  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb ;  of  the  frightful  locusts 
of  the  fifth  trumpet-plague ;  of  fowls  that  fill  themselves  with  the  flesh  of  men.  In 
like  manner  we  read  of  eagles,  of  the  sound  of  the  millstone,  of  olive  trees  and  palm 
branches,  of  the  vintage,  and  of  the  products  of  an  Eastern  clime — odours,  ointments 
and  frankincense,  wine  and  oil.  All  these  are  directly  associated  with  the  locality  to 
which  the  first  readers  of  the  book  belonged  Even  objects  well  known  in  other  lands 
are  viewed  in  the  light  in  which  the  East,  herein  differing  from  the  West,  regards 
them,  as  when  horses  are  presented  to  us,  not  so  much  in  the  magnificence  as  in  the 
terror  of  their  aspect ;  or  as  when  the  sea,  instead  of  being  the  symbol  of  grandeur  or 
eternal  youth,  time  writing  '  no  wrinkle  on  its  azure  brow,'  is  spoken  of  only  as  the 
symbol  of  all  that  is  dark  or  terrible. 

Not  only,  however,  does  Eastern  nature  lend  a  multiplicity  of  figures  to  the  Seer, 
the  Old  Testament  does  the  same.  How  often  does  he  refer  to  Israel  and  its  tribes, 
to  the  tabernacle,  to  the  temple  with  its  pillars  and  incense,  to  the  high  priest's  robes, 
to  the  seven-branched  golden  candlestick,  to  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  to  the  hidden 
manna,  and  to  the  parchment  rolls  written  both  within  and  on  the  back  !  Of  his  use 
of  the  Prophets  we  have  already  spoken,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  in 
employing  them  as  he  does  he  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  their  servile  imitator.  If  his 
correspondence  with  them  be  marked,  his  originality,  his  free  and  independent 
handling  of  his  materials,  is  still  more  so.  He  evidently  feels  that  although  he  and 
they  are  dealing  with  the  same  great  theme, — the  development  of  the  kingdom  of 
God, — he  is  called  upon  to  deal  with  it  in  a  higher  stage  of  its  progress  than  that 
known  to  them.  Its  issues  were  now  both  more  swift  in  their  execution  and  more 
mighty  in  their  effects. 

In  connection  with  this  point,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  no  symbol  of  the 
Apocalypse  seems  to  be  taken  from  heathenism.     This  is  not  the  case  with  the  other 
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New  Testament  writers,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  illustrate  and  enforce  their  arguments 
by  considerations  drftwn  from  the  customs  of  the  heathen  lands  around  them.  But  it 
is  the  case  with  St.  John  in  the  Apocalj'pse.  The  symbolism  of  the  book  appears  to 
be  exclusively  Jewish.  The  *  crown  of  life/  spoken  of  in  chap.  ii.  lo,  is  not  founded 
on  the  thought  of  the  crown  given  to  those  who  had  been  successful  in  the  games  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  but  on  that  c  f  the  crown  of  a  king,  of  one  admitted  to  royal 
dignity  and  clothed  with  royal  splendour.  The  figure  of  the  •  white  stone '  with  the 
new  name  written  in  it  of  chap.  ii.  17  does  not  spring  from  the  white  pebble  which, 
cast  in  heathen  courts  of  justice  into  the  ballot-box,  expressed  the  judge's  acquittal  of 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  but  in  all  probability  from  the  glistering  plate  borne  by  the  high 
priest  upon  his  forehead.  And  all  good  commentators  are  agreed  that  the  *  palms'  of 
chap.  vii.  9  are  not  the  palms  of  heathen  victors  either  in  the  battle  or  in  the  games, 
but  the  palms  of  the  Jewish  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  when,  in  the  most  joyful  of  all  her 
national  festivals,  Israel  celebrated  that  life  of  independence  on  which  she  entered 
when  she  marched  from  Rameses  to  Succoth,  and  exchanged  her  dwellings  on  the  hot 
brickfields  of  Egypt  for  the  free  air  of  the  wilderness  and  the  *  booths '  which  she 
erected  on  the  open  country.  (Comp.  Trench  On  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches.) 
(4.)  After  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  at  once  granted  that  the  symbols  of  the 
Apocalypse  are  to  be  judged  of  with  the  feelings  of  a  Jew ^  and  not  as  we  should  judge  of 
symbolical  writings  in  our  own  nation  and  age.  No  one  will  deny  that  in  the  symbols, 
alike  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  book  before  us,  there  are  many  traits  which, 
looked  at  in  themselves,  cann  t  fail  t^  strike  the  reader  as  in  a  high  degree  exaggerated, 
extravagant,  and  out  of  all  keeping  with  nature  or  probability.  They  are  not  conceived 
of  according  to  the  laws,  as  we  consider  them,  of  good  taste ;  and  they  cannot,  without 
seriously  offending  us,  be  transferred  from  the  pages  of  the  book  to  the  ca  was  of  the 
painter.  Take  even  the  sublime  descriptirn  of  the  one  Mike  unto  a  Son  of  man'  in 
chap.  i.  13-16,  or  of  the  Lamb  in  chap,  v.  6,  7,  or  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  chap. 
xxi.  16,  and  we  feel  at  once  in  all  these  instances  that  nothing  can  be  more  out  of 
keeping  with  the  realities  of  things.  This  incongruity  of  imagery  strikes  us  even  more 
in  the  descriptions  given  of  the  composite  animals  in  many  of  the  symbols  of  the  b  ok, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  four  living  creatures  of  chap.  iv.  6-8,  of  the  Iccusts  of  chap.  ix. 
7-10,  or  of  the  beast '  f  chap,  xiiu  i,  2.  But  the  truth  is  that  in  all  these  cases  the 
congruity  of  the  figure  with  nature,  or  with  notions  of  propriety  suggested  by  her,  was 
altogether  unthought  of.  It  is  ;  robable  that  the  style  of  such  representations  had 
been  introduced  into  Judea  from  Assyria,  the  wonderful  sculptures  of  which  exhibit 
the  very  same  features, — almost  entire  ignorance  of  beauty  of  form,  but  massiveness, 
power,  strength,  greatness  of  conception  in  what  was  designed  either  to  attract  or 
overawe  or  terrify.  The  sculptor  in  Assyria,  the  Prophet  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse,  had  an  idea  in  his  mind 
which  he  was  desirous  to  express  ;  and,  if  the  symbolism  effected  that  end,  he  did  not 
pause  for  a  moment  to  inquire  whether  any  such  figure  either  existed  in  nature  or 
could  be  represented  by  art  As  he  felt,  so  did  the  spectator  and  reader  feeL  It  was 
in  their  eyes  no  objection  to  the  symbol  that  the  combination  of  details  was  altogether 
monstrous.  One  consideration  alone  weighed  with  them,  whether  these  details  lent  a 
force  to  the  idea  that  it  could  not  have  otherwise  possessed.  When,  therefore,  we 
view  the  symbols  of  the  Apocalypse  in  this  light,  and  it  is  the  only  just  light  in 
which  to  view  them,  our  sense  of  propriety  is  no  longer  shocked ;  we  rather  recog- 
nise in  them  a  vivacity,  a  spirit,  and  a  force  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  and 
instructive. 

(5.)  While  this  is  the  case,  one  other  observation  may  be  made.     Iliere  is  a 
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natural  fitness  and  correspondence  between  the  symbolism  employed  in  the  Apocalypse  and 
the  truth  which  it  is  intended  to  express.  In  his  choice  of  symbols  the  Seer  is  not  left 
to  the  wildness  of  unregulated  fancy,  or  to  the  influence  of  mere  caprice.  Con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  he  works  within  certain  limits  of  adaptation  on  the  part  of 
the  sign  to  the  thing  signified.  It  is  here  exactly  as  it  is  in  the  parables  of  our  Lord, 
in  which  all  the  representations  employed  rest  on  the  deeper  nature  of  things,  on  the 
everlasting  relations  existing  between  the  seen  and  the  unseen,  on  that  hidden  unity 
among  the  dififerent  departments  of  truth  which  makes  one  object  in  nature  a  more 
suitable  type  or  shadow  of  an  eternal  verity  than  another.  Thus,  as  has  been  well 
observed  by  Auberlen,  *  The  woman  could  never  represent  the  kingdom  of  the  world, 
nor  the  beast  the  Church.  To  obtain  an  insight  into  the  symbols  and  parables  of 
Holy  Scripture,  nature,  that  second  or  rather  first  book  of  God,  must  be  opened  as 
well  as  the  Bible '  {Daniel  and  the  Revelation^  p.  87).  The  principle  now  spoken  of 
is  one  of  great  importance,  and  what  appears  to  be  the  correct  interpretation  of  some 
of  the  symbols  of  St.  John  depends  in  no  small  degree  on  its  being  kept  steadily  in 
view. 

IV. — Structure  and  Flail 

Before  attempting  to  mark  the  divisions  into  which  the  Apocalypse  seems  naturally 
to  fall,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  what  appear  to  be  one  or  two  of  the  leading  charac- 
teristics of  its  structure  and  plan.  The  matter  is  not  one  of  curiosity  only ;  it  has  a  very 
close  bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  the  book.     Of  these  characteristics  we  notice — 

I.  That  the  most  important  visions  seem  to  be  synchronous^  not  successive.  We 
refer  especially  to  the  three  great  series  of  the  Seals,  the  Trumpets,  and  the  Bowls, 
which  occupy  by  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  prophetic  part  of  the  work.  These 
series  indeed  succeed  one  another,  as  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should,  both 
in  the  visions  of  the  Seer  and  in  the  apprehension  of  his  readers.  The  former  could  not 
see,  the  latter  could  not  apprehend,  them  all  in  the  same  moment  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  on  that  account  each  successive  series  must  present  events  posterior  in 
time  to  those  of  the  series  preceding  it  The  same,  or  at  least  similar,  events  may 
be  repeated  in  each  series  of  visions,  and  the  difference  between  them  may  be  found 
only  in  the  fact  that  they  are  looked  at  from  different  points  of  view.  Such  appears 
to  be  actually  the  case.  Let  us  take  the  first  series  of  visions,  that  of  the  Seals,  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  escape  the  conviction  that  in  them  we  have  events  reaching 
down  to  the  final  coming  of  the  Lord.  The  vision  of  the  sixth  Seal,  in  which  we  read 
*the  great  day  of  their  wrath  is  come,  and  who  is  able  to  stand'  (chap.  vi.  17),  can 
hardly  refer  to  anything  else.  Then,  after  an  episode,  the  seventh  Seal  follows,  when 
there  is  *  silence  in  heaven  about  the  space  of  half  an  hour '  (chap.  viii.  i).  The  work 
of  Christ  is  accomplished ;  His  enemies  are  overthrown ;  and  His  elect  have  been 
gathered  in.  Let  us  next  take  the  second  series  of  visions,  that  of  the  Trumpets,  and 
more  particularly  the  words  of  chap.  xi.  15,  18.  To  what  period  can  these  words 
have  relation  except  the  great  close  of  all  ?  So  that  we  are  thus  a  second  time  con- 
ducted to  the  same  point,  and  must  regard  the  two  series  of  visions  as  synchronous, 
rather  than  as  historically  successive.  This  conclusion  is  greatly  strengthened  when 
we  turn  to  the  third  series  of  visions,  that  of  the  Bowls,  which,  like  the  two  going 
before,  is  also  ruled  by  the  number  seven.  At  the  pouring  out  of  the  seventh  Bowl 
in  chap.  xvL  17,  it  is  said  that  *  there  came  forth  a  great  voice  out  of  the  temple,  from 
the  throne,  saying.  It  is  done,'  while  at  ver.  20  it  is  added,  'and  every  island  fled 
away,  and  the  mountains  were  not  found.'    These  words  in  both  cases  surely  lead  us 
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to  the  end.  In  the  latter,  indeed,  they  have  the  closest  possible  resemblance  to  those 
words  of  chap,  xx.ii,  which  cannot  be  referred  to  anything  but  the  final  judgment 
The  view  now  taken  derives  great  confirmation  from  the  singular  parallelism  running 
through  the  judgments  of  the  Trumpets  and  the  Bowls,  and  exhibited  in  the  following 
table  : — 


TRUMPETS  RELATING  TO 

The  earth,  chap.  viii.  7. 

The  sea,  chap.  viii.  8. 

Rivers  and  fountains  of  the  waters,  chap. 

viii.  10. 
The  sun,   and  moon,  and  stars,  chap. 

viii.  12. 
The  pit  of  the  abyss,  chap.  ix.  2. 
The  great  river  Euphrates,  chap.  ix.  14. 
Great    voices    in    heaven,  followed  by 

lightnings,  and  voices,  and  thunders, 

and  an  earthquake,  and  great  hail, 

chap.  xi.  15,  19. 


BOWLS  RELATING  TO 

The  earth,  chap.  xvi.  2. 

The  sea,  chap.  xvi.  3. 

Rivers  and  fountains  of  the  waters,  chap. 

xvi.  4. 
The  sun,  chap.  xvL  8w 

The  throne  of  the  beast,  chap.  xvL  la 
The  great  river  Euphrates,  chap.  xvi.  12. 
A  great  voice  from  the  tiirone,  followed 
by  lightnings,  and  voices^  and  thun- 
ders, a  great  earthquake,  and  great 
hail,  chap.  xvi.  17,  18,  21. 


A  simple  inspection  of  this  table  must  of  itself  be  almost  sufficient  to  convince  us 
of  the  great  improbability  of  the  supposition,  that  the  two  series  in  question  relate  to 
events  of  an  entirely  different  kind,  and  separated  from  one  another  by  long  periods 
of  time.  It  is  surely  much  more  likely  that  they  express  the  same  dealings  of  the 
Almighty's  providence,  though  marked  by  certain  points  of  distinction  that  we  have 
still  to  notice. 

Other  illustrations  may  help  still  further  to  establish  the  truth  of  what  has  been 
said.  Thus  at  the  beginning  of  chap.  xii.  we  have  the  vision  of  the  woman  clothed 
with  the  sun,  and  the  bearer  of  a  man-child  who  is  to  rule  all  nations  with  a  rod  ot 
iron.  This  can  be  referred  to  nothing  but  the  birth  of  Christ ;  yet  it  comes  in  after 
the  visions  of  the  Seals  and  of  the  Trumpets  have  both  been  closed, — a  clear  proof  that 
the  principle  of  structure  here  is  not  that  of  historical  succession.  Another  striking 
instance  of  the  same  kind  is  afforded  by  the  comparison  of  chap.  xii.  6  and  chap. 
xiL  14,  where  we  have  not  two  different  flights  of  the  woman  into  the  wilderness,  the 
two  being  only  different  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  flight. 

These  considerations,  which  might  easily  be  illustrated  at  greater  length,  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  the  main  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  we  have  different  series, 
not  of  syccessive,  but  of  parallel  and  synchronous  pictures,  each  series  being  complete 
in  the  particular  line  of  thought  presented  by  it,  each  being  occupied  not  so  much  with 
events  upon  the  temporal  relation  of  which  to  one  another  we  are  to  dwell,  as  with  the 
presentation  in  a  different  light  of  the  idea  common  to  all  the  series.  Something  of 
the  same  kind  may  be  seen  in  the  parable  of  the  wicked  husbandmen  in  Luke  xx, 
9-15,  where  a  succession  of  messengers  is  sent  by  the  owner  ot  the  vineyard  to 
demand  his  portion  of  the  fruits.  The  dominating  thought  in  the  three  messages  ot 
the  owner,  and  in  the  threefold  reception  given  to  them,  is  not  that  of  succession 
of  time,  as  if  each  rejection  involved  certain  historical  events  following  what  went 
before.  The  same  picture  of  criminality  is  rather  the  leading  thought  of  all  the  three 
rejections  of  the  owner's  message,  though  in  each  it  is  marked  by  special  characteristics. 
So  in  the  pictures  of  the  Apocalypse  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  there  may  be 
succession,  even  it  may  be  in  a  certain  sense  succession  of  time :  but  it  is  succession 
of  another  kind  altogether  upon  which  we  are  invited  to  dwell  We  are  thus  led  to 
a  second  characteristic  of  these  visions. 
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2.  While  synchronous  rather  than  successive^  they  are  at  the  same  time  climactic. 
In  the  parable  of  the  wicked  husbandmen,  already  referred  to,  climax  in  the  guilt  ol 
those  who  rejected  the  just  claims  of  the  owner  of  the  vineyard  is  distinctly  traceable. 
In  like  manner  the  visions  of  the  Seals,  the  Trumpets,  and  the  Bowls,  which  constitute 
by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  Apocalypse,  are  not  simply  repetitions  of  the  same 
thing.  They  are  exhibitions  of  the  same  principle  under  diflferent  aspects,  and  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  difference  is  climax.  This  climax  appears  in  the  very 
selection  of  the  objects  by  which  each  series  of  visions  is  characterized,  and  from 
which  it  is  named.  As  compared  with  the  first  series,  the  second,  by  the  simple  fact 
that  it  is  a  series  of  Trumpets^  indicates  a  higher,  more  exciting,  and  more  terrible 
unfolding  of  the  wrath  of  God  upon  a  sinful  world  than  was  the  case  under  the  Seals. 
The  trumpet  is  peculiarly  the  warlike  instrument  summoning  the  hosts  to  battle,  and 
it  thus  connects  itself  with  the  judgments  of  God  more  closely  than  the  seal  (Jer.  iv. 
19;  Joel  ii.  I ;  Zeph.  i.  15,  16).  The  bowl^  again,  was  used  in  the  service  of  the 
temple,  and  thus  suggests,  when  it  is  made  the  instrument  of  judgment,  a  still  more 
alarming  idea  of  what  the  wrath  of  God  will  effect  than  is  suggested  by  the  trumpet. 
Besides  which  the  supreme  potency  of  the  Bowls  is  distinctly  expressed  in  the  words 
by  which  they  are  introduced  in  chap.  xv.  i,  where  we  are  told  of  the  plagues  con- 
tained in  them  that  they  are  *  the  last,  for  in  them  is  finished  the  wrath  of  God.'  They 
are  the  consummation  of  all  judgment,  the  most  complete  manifestation  of  Him  who 
not  only  rewards  the  righteous,  but  condemns  and  punishes  the  wicked. 

If,  again,  we  look  at  the  three  groups  of  visions  as  wholes,  the  same  principle  of 
climax  shows  itself.  The  Seals  describe  to  us  judgments  of  God,  and  thus  indeed 
imply  the  sinfulness  of  man,  for  otherwise  there  would  be  no  judgment ;  there  would 
be  only  *  peace,'  not  a  •  sword'  But  this  sinfulness  of  man  is  not  brought  to  light,  and 
judgments  have  not  their  specific  reference  to  it  unfolded.  Even  when  we  are  bid 
see  the  souls  under  the  altar,  no  more  is  said  than  that  they  had  been  slain  for  their 
adherence  to  the  truth.  The  slaying  itself  had  not  been  spoken  of;  while  the  different 
riders  who  come  forth  upon  their  horses  are  described  as  having  *  power  given '  them 
to  inflict  judgment  rather  than  as  exercising  that  power.  The  series  of  the  Trumpets 
marks  an  advance  on  this.  It  is  not  merely  hinted  now  that  the  *  souls '  had  suffered 
on  earth.  We  see  them  in  the  midst  of  suffering.  They  are  brought  before  us,  ere 
the  series  opens,  as  sending  up  their  prayers  out  of  their  tribulation  to  Him  who  will 
avenge  His  elect  (chapt  viiL  3, 4).  The  judgments,  accordingly,  that  now  descend  are 
a  direct  answer  to  these  prayers.  They  are  brought  about  by  the  fire  of  the  altar  upon 
which  the  prayers  were  laid  beiqg  cast  into  the  earth  (chap,  viil  5).  This  progress 
is  continued  in  the  Bowls ;  yet  not  so  much  in  temporal,  in  historical,  succession, 
as  in  wickedness,  in  deliberate  and  determined  rejection  of  the  truth.  The  world  has 
advanced  in  sin.  Prophecy  has  again  been  uttered  *  before  many  i^oples,  and  nations, 
and  tongues,  and  kings'  (chap.  x.  11).  The  faithful  witnesses  have  witnessed  and 
been  slain,  and  have  ascended  up  to  heaven  in  a  cloud ;  but  they  that  dwelt  upon 
the  earth  have  only  rejoiced  over  them,  and  made  merry,  and  sent  gifts  one  to  another 
(chap.  xL  10).  The  dragon,  the  beast,  and  the  false  prophet  have  successfully 
played  their  part  (chaps,  xii.  xiii.).  Therefore  judgment  falls,  and  falls  naturally,  with 
intensely  increased  severity. 

Did  our  space  permit,  the  point  now  before  us  might  be  very  fully  illustrated  by 
a  more  minute  comparison  than  was  called  for  when  considering  our  previous  point, 
between  the  individual  Trumpets  and  the  corresponding  Bowls.  We  can  only  advise 
our  readers  to  make  the  comparison  for  themselves,  when  they  will  not  fail  to  see 
how  strikingly  an  increased  potency  of  judgment  is  brought  out  under  the  latter. 
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Thus  it  is  that  we  may  mark  a  most  important  succession  in  these  visions,  and  this 
even  although  each  series  extends  over  the  whole  period  of  the  Church's  militant  and 
oppressed  history.  There  is  a  succession  of  a  far  more  deeply  interesting  character 
than  that  of  time,  inasmuch  as  the  successive  scries  reveal  to  us  ever  deepening  views 
of  the  conflict  of  the  Church,  of  the  opposition  of  the  world  to  the  truth,  and  of  the 
judgments  by  which  the  sin  of  the  world  shall  be  visited 

3.  In  speaking  of  the  structure  of  the  Apocalypse,  we  have  further  to  mark  the 
symtnetrical  arrangement  of  its  parts.  We  see  this  even  in  the  Epistles  to  the  seven 
churches  in  chaps.  iL  and  iii.,  which  cannot  be  considered  the  most  characteristic 
portion  of  the  book.  The  composition  of  each  of  these  Epistles  upon  the  same  plan 
is  so  obvious  to  every  reader  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  details. 

When  we  turn  to  the  body  of  the  Apocalypse  this  symmetry  of  arrangement 
comes  before  us  in  a  still  more  striking  light      We    have   seven  Seals,   seven 
Trumpets,  seven  Bowls.     Even  these  again  are  arranged  symmetrically,  the  first  four 
members   of  each  group  relating  to  earth,  and  a  transition  being  made  in  each 
at  the  fifth  member  to  the  spiritual  world.     The  table  of  comparison  between  the 
Trumpets  and  the  Bowls,  already  given,  may  illustrate  not  only  the  parallelism, 
but  the  symmetry  of  the  series.      Still  further  it  may  be  observed  that,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  Bowls,  the  members  of  these  series  do  not  run  on  in  uninterrupted 
succession  to  the  end.      There  is  a  break  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  Seals, 
where  we  have   presented  to  us  the  two  visions  of  the  sealing  of  the   144,000 
and  of  the  great  multitude  standing  before  the  Lamb  (chap.  viL).      Precisely  in 
the  same  way  we  have  a  break  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  Trumpets,  where 
we  meet  the  visions    of  the  little  book  and  of  the  measuring  of  the  temple, 
together  with  the  action  and  fate  of  the  two  witnesses  who  perish  in  their  faith- 
fulness, but  are  triumphant  in  death  (chap.  xi.).      These  are  visions  of  comfort, 
episodes  of  consolation,  obviously  intended  to  sustain  the  soul  in  the  thought  of  the 
last  great  outburst  of  the  wrath  of  the  Most  High.     It  may,  indeed,  be  asked  why  we 
have  not  similar  visions  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  Bowls  in  order  to  complete 
the  harmony?    The  answer  to  the  question  does  not  seem  to  be  difficult     In  this 
case  the  consolatory  visions,  those  of  chap,  xiv.,  consisting  of  the  Lamb  upon  Mount 
Zion  and  of  the  harvest  and  vintage  of  the  earth,  precede  not  simply  the  seventh 
Bowl,  but  all  the  seven,  because  the  Lord  is  now  making  a  short  work  upon  the  earth. 
The  element  of  climax,  in  short,  overcomes  at  this  point  that  of  perfect  regularity. 
It  does  this,  however,  only  to  a  small  extent,  for  the  visions  of  consolation  are  still 
there.   Finally,  it  may  be  noticed  that  of  the  seven  parts  into  which  the  Apocalypse  may 
be  best  divided  the  seventh  corresponds  to  the  first,  the  sixth  to  the  second,  the  fifth 
to  the  third,  while  the  fourth  oi:  main  section  of  the  book  occupies  the  central  place. 

4.  Before  passing  from  the  structure  and  plan  of  the  Apocalypse,  it  may  be  well  to 
mark  the  farts  into  which  it  most  naturally  divides  itself.  These  appear  to  be  seven 
in  number. 

(i.)  The  Prologue :  chap.  i.  1-20.  The  book  opens  with  a  general  description  of 
One  of  whom  it  is  said  that  He  was  Mike  unto  a  son  of  man'  (ver.  13);  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  He  who  is  spoken  of  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Yet  it  is 
peculiarly  important  to  observe  that  the  Saviour  is  here  presented  to  us  less  in  His 
eternal  glory,  than  as  the  great  King  and  Head  of  His  Church  on  earth.  He  is  not 
only  'the  first  and  the  last;'  He  says  of  Himself,  *I  was  dead ;  and,  behold,  I  am 
alive  for  evermore ;  and  I  have  the  keys  of  death  and  of  Hades'  (ver.  18).  Add  to 
this  the  fact  that  all  the  particulars  given  of  Him  (vers.  13-16)  are  taken  up  again  in 
chaps,  ii.  and  iii.,  and  are  there  brought  into  relation  with  one  or  other  of  those  seven 
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churches  which,  when  united,  set  before  us  the  universal  Church,  and  we  can  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  the  Christ  of  this  Prologue  the  Church  is  ideally 
included.     In  it  Christ  is  one  with  His  Church,  and  His  Church  is  one  with  Him. 

(2.)  The  presentation  of  the  Church  as  she  stands  before  us  upon  the  field  of 
human  history :  chaps,  ii.  and  iiL  That  the  seven  churches  to  which  the  Epistles 
contained  in  these  two  chapters  are  addressed,  represent  the  Church  universal,  as 
she  extends  throughout  all  lands,  and  is  perpetuated  in  all  ages,  is  a  point  which 
need  not  be  discussed.  All  inquirers  may  be  said  to  admit  it.  The  object,  therefore, 
of  these  chapters  is  to  make  us  acquainted  with  what  the  Church  is,  alike  in  her 
strength  and  in  her  weakness,  in  her  glory  and  in  her  shame,  before  her  contest  with 
her  enemies  is  described. 

(3.)  General  sketch  of  the  issue  of  the  Church's  contest :  chaps,  iv.  and  v.  We 
have  no  space  to  examine  the  opinions  of  others  with  regard  to  these  two  chapters, 
and  must  rest  satisfied  with  indicating  the  light  in  which  it  seems  necessary  to  regard 
them.  It  is  obvious  that  they  are  no  part  of  the  conflict,  a  description  of  which  is 
the  main  object  of  the  book.  The  visions  representing  it  begin  only  with  chap.  vL 
They  are  pictures  of  an  introductory  nature,  bringing  before  us  the  heavenly 
Guardians  of  the  Church  as  They  preside  over  her  destinies,  and  the  Church  herself 
as,  in  Their  strength,  she  triumphs  over  all  her  foes.  In  short,  having  introduced 
the  Church  to  us  in  chaps,  ii.  and  iii.,  and  having  placed  her  on  the  field  of  actual 
history,  the  Seer  would  now  give  a  representation  of  the  victorious  progress  that 
awaits  her  in  the  conflict  immediately  to  follow. 

(4.)  The  contest  of  the  Church  with  her  enemies :  chap.  vi.  i-xviii.  24.  In  this 
section  we  have  the  leading  portion  of  the  book ;  and  its  object  is  to  bring  the 
Church  before  us,  both  in  the  height  of  her  conflict  with  her  three  great  enemies,  the 
devil  the  world  and  the  false  prophet,  and  in  the  security  of  her  victory  over  thenL 
It  is  impossible  at  the  same  time  to  mistake  the  progress  by  which  these  chapters 
are  marked,  until  the  last  Bowls  of  the  wrath  of  God  have  been  poured  out,  and 
Babylon  has  been  completely  overthrown. 

(5.)  The  rest  of  the  true  disciples  of  Jesus  when  their  conflict  is  past :  chap. 
xix.  i-xx..  6.  In  this  section  the  conflict  described  in  the  last  section  is  over.  There 
is  no  struggle  now ;  there  are  only  hallelujahs  of  praise.  The  great  enemies  of  the 
Church  have  indeed  to  be  cast  out,  and  this  is  done  with  the  two,  the  beast  and  the 
false  prophet,  who  had  been  the  vicegerents  of  the  devil  upon  earth.  Before  the 
section  ends  they  are  plunged  into  the  lake  of  fire,  and  the  devil  himself  is  bound  for 
a  season,  that  the  Church  may  enjoy  undisturbed  repose  and  triumph. 

(6.)  The  final  conflict  and  victory  of  the  saints:  chap.  xx.  7-xxii.  5.  The  rest 
of  Christ's  disciples  at  the  close  of  their  great  conflict  was  not  yet  permanent  The 
devil  had  been  bound,  but  not  for  ever  driven  away.  He  is  permitted  to  return  and 
make  a  final  attack  upon  *  the  camp  of  the  saints  and  the  beloved  city.'  But  the  attack 
is  unsuccessful.  He  too  is  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  and  the  glory  and  happiness  of 
God's  people  is  perfected  in  the  New  Jerusalem. 

(7.)  Epilogue:  chap.  xxii.  6-21.  The  concluding  section  of  the  Apocalypse 
brings  before  us  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  delineation  given,  and  stirs  up  the  Church 
to  a  more  earnest  cry  than  ever  that  her  Lord  would  '  come '  and  accomplish  all  the 
promises  of  the  book.  | 

Such  appears  to  be  the  most  natural  division  of  the  contents  of  the  Apocalypse. 
We  can  only,  before  passing  to  another  point,  ask  our  readers  to  compare  it  with 
what  has  been  said  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  with  regard  to  the 
sections  of  that  book  (p.  xxvii.).     The  present  writer  has  dwelt  more  largely  upon  the 
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comparison  of  the  two  in  the  Expositor  for  Febr.  1883,  p.  102,  and  to  the  paper  there 
published  he  would  direct  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject 

V. — Interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  remarks  made  in  the  two  preceding  sections  of  this  Introduction  on  the 
general  design  and  nature  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  well  as  upon  its  structure  and  plan, 
have  so  far  prepared  the  way  for  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  to  be  interpreted 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  enter  somewhat  more  fully  into  this  point,  for  no  book  of 
Scripture  has  suffered  so  much  from  the  variety  of  those  systems  of  interpretation  to 
which  it  has  been  exposed.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  been  the  case,  that  many 
have  been  led  to  doubt  whether  anything  like  a  definite  interpretation  is  possible. 
Such  a  suggestion  cannot  be  yielded  to  for  a  moment.  If  one  thing  be  clearer  than 
another,  it  is  that  the  book  was  intended  to  be  understood.  Let  us  look  at  its  title. 
It  is  'The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave  Him  to  show  unto  His 
servants,  even  the  things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass*  (chap.  L  i).  Let  us 
listen  to  some  of  the  earliest  words  spoken  to  the  Seer  by  the  glorious  Person  who 
appears  to  him.  They  are,  'What  thou  seest  write  in  a  book,  and  send  it  to  the 
seven  churches'  (chap.  i.  11).  Or  let  us  hear  almost  the  last  instructions  of  the 
angel  when  the  visions  of  the  book  have  ended,  'Seal  not  up  the  words  of  the 
prophecy  of  this  book;  for  th6  time  is  at  hand'  (chap.  xxii.  10);  while,  with  still 
more  pointed  reference  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  it,  the  exalted  Redeemer  Himself 
declares,  *  I  Jesus  have  sent  mine  angel  to  testify  to  you  these  things  for  the  churches* 
(chap.  xxii.  16).  The  message  of  the  Revelation,  then,  was  not  to  be  sealed  up.  It 
was  to  be  spoken,  to  be  testified,  to  man ;  and,  if  so,  can  any  one  for  an  instant  doubt 
that  it  was  to  be  listened  to,  to  be  apprehended,  to  be  taken  home,  by  man?  The 
words,  so  solemnly  repeated  in  each  of  the  Epistles  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia, 
may  certainly  be  applied,  if  indeed  it  was  not  intended  that  they  should  be  applied, 
to  the  whole  of  the  book  with  which  they  are  so  intimately  bound  up,  *  He  that  hath 
an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  to  the  churches.' 

While  it  was  thus  the  object  of  the  Apocalypse  to  be  understood,  it  ought  not, 
upon  the  other  hand,  to  be  supposed  that  symbolical  language  is  less  the  expression 
of  thought,  or  that  it  is  used  with  a  less  definite  meaning,  than  any  other  language 
which  a  writer  employs.  Its  details  may  indeed  often  elude  our  powers  of  interpreta- 
tion ;  but  this  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  even  to  the  Seer  himself  these  details 
had  no  separate  and  individual  force.  Or,  if  they  had,  and  we  cannot  understand 
them,  we  may  yet  be  able  to  reach  a  sufficiently  clear  apprehension  of  the  symbols 
as  a  whole. 

The  difficulty  of  interpreting  the  Apocalypse,  therefore,  lies  neither  in  the 
intention  of  God  nor  in  the  character  of  the  language.  Much  more  than  from  either 
of  these  causes  it  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that,  owing  to  its  peculiar  nature,  the  book 
has  lent  itself  in  a  greater  than  common  degree  to  the  theological  polemic,  and  to  the 
strifes  of  contending  parties  in  the  Church.  Dealing  with  the  fortunes  of  the  people 
of  God  in  this  world,  it  has  enabled  all  who  considered  themselves  peculiarly  His 
people,  that  is,  almost  every  sect  in  turn,  to  launch  its  anathemas  at  the  heads  of 
others,  and  to  see  these  others  typified  in  the  dark  descriptions  of  which  its  pages  are 
full.  Thus  its  sublimity  has  been  marred  and  its  i)eauty  soiled ;  while  its  noble 
lessons,  intended  to  inculcate  the  widest  views  of  God's  superintending  care  of  His 
whole  Church,  have  been  converted  into  catch-words  which  have  not  only  alienated 
the  world,  but  have  even  narrowed  the  hearts  of  Christian  men.     It  is  most  con- 
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solatory  to  think  that  a  new  era  has  of  late  been  opening  for  the  Apocalypse. 
Recent  interpreters,  or  writers  on  particular  parts  of  it,  have  been  distinctly  approach- 
ing to  a  unanimity  never  before  observed  in  regard  to  its  interpretation.  We  may 
hope  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when,  under  a  well-regulated  exegesis,  the  Apocalypse 
will  lighten  the  dark  places  of  the  Church's  pilgrimage  with  a  light  as  clear  as  that 
with  which  its  visions,  when  originally  seen,  lightened  the  lonely  rock  of  Pairaos  to 
the  exiled  Seer. 

1.  Of  the  systems  of  interpretation  which  have  been  applied  to  the  Apocalypse, 
but  which  it  is  necessary  to  lay  aside  if  we  would  profit  from  it,  the  first  to  be  noticed 
is  the  Continuously  Historical,  We  speak  first  of  this,  because  it  has  probably  its 
largest  number  of  defenders  in  the  British  Islands  and  in  America.  The  principle  of 
the  system  is  that  the  book  is  a  predictive  prophecy,  dealing  with  specific  events  of 
history  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  Christian  era.  All  the  greatest  incidents, 
and,  it  must  be  added,  some  of  the  most  trivial  details,  of  the  past  or  present  (such 
as  the  red  colour  of  the  stockings  of  Romish  cardinals)  are  to  be  seen  in  its  prophetic 
page ;  and  the  pious  mind  derives  its  encouragement  and  comfort  from  the  thought 
that  these  things  were  long  ago  foretold.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  not 
do  so  were  it  possible  to  fix  the  interpretation.  But  the  whole  school  of  historical 
interpreters  has  been  irretrievably  discredited,  if  not  by  the  extravagance  or  paltriness 
of  its  explanations,  at  least  by  their  hopeless  divergence  from,  and  contradiction  of, 
one  another.  Besides  this,  it  has  to  be  observed  th^t  to  make  the  Apocalypse  deal 
almost  exclusively  with  these  historical  incidents  belonging  to  the  later  history  of  the 
Church,  is  to  make  it  a  book  that  must  have  been  useless  to  those  for  whom  it  was 
first  written.  How  could  the  early  Christians  discover  in  it  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  under  Constantine,  the  rise  of  Mahomedanism,  the  Lutheran  Reforma- 
tion, or  the  French  Revolution  ?  Of  what  possible  use  would  it  have  been  to  foretell 
to  them  events  in  which  they  could  have  no  interest  ?  Would  they  have  been  either 
wiser  or  better  if  they  had  known  them?  Would  they  not  have  substituted  a  vain 
prying  into  the  future  for  the  study  of  those  divine  principles  which,  belonging  to 
every  age,  bring  the  weight  of  universal  history  to  enforce  the  lessons  of  our  own 
time?  Would  it  not  have  made  particular  events,  instead  of  the  principles  of  the 
Divine  government  of  the  world,  the  chief  matter  with  which  we  have  to  concern 
ourselves  ?  Nothing  has  tended  more  to  destroy  the  feeling  that  there  is  value  in  the 
Apocalypse  than  this  continuously  historical  interpretation  of  the  book.  The  day, 
however,  for  such  interpretations  has  passed,  probably  never  to  return. 

2.  A  second  system  of  apocalyptic  interpretation  which,  not  less  than  the  former, 
must  be  set  aside,  is  that  known  as  the  Praterist,  By  this  system  the  whole  book  is 
confined  to  events  surrounding  the  Seer,  or  immediately  to  follow  his  day,  these 
events  being  mainly  the  overthrow,  first  of  the  Jews,  and  next  of  pagan  Rome,  to  be 
succeeded  by  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  Church  for  a  thousand  years.  This  system, 
the  introduction  of  which  in  its  completeness  is  generally  ascribed  to  a  distinguished 
Jesuit  of  the  seventeenth  century,  seems  to  have  rested  partly  on  the  opposition  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  that  Protestant  interpretation  which  regarded  her  as  the  apoca- 
lyptic Babylon,  and  partly  on  the  statements  of  the  book  itself  in  chap.  i.  i,  3,  where 
it  describes  its  contents  as  *  the  things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass,'  and  expressly 
states  that  *the  time  is  at  hand.'  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  there  is  a  much  larger 
element  of  truth  in  this  system  than  in  that  continuously  historical  one  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken.  It  may  without  hesitation  be  conceded  that  the  Seer  did  draw 
from  his  own  experience,  and  from  what  he  beheld  around  him  either  fully  developed 
or  in  germ,  those  lessons  as  to  God's  dealings  with  the  Church  and  with  the  world 
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which  he  applies  to  all  time.  It  may  also  without  impropriety  be  allowed  that  he 
could  have  no  idea  that  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ  would  be  so  long  delayed  as  it 
has  been,  and  that  he  may  have  thought  of  it  as  likely  to  take  place  so  soon  as  events, 
already  seen  by  him  in  their  beginnings,  should  be  accomplished.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  admit  that,  whether  or  not  he  anticipated  the  length  of  time  that  was  to  elapse 
before  the  Lord's  return,  he  deliberately  confined  himself  to  the  Church's  fortunes  in 
his  own  day,  and  left  unnoticed  whatever  of  pilgrimage  and  warfare  was  still  in  store  for 
her.  The  whole  tone  of  the  book  leads  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  It  certainly  treats 
of  what  was  to  happen  down  to  the  very  end  of  time,  until  the  hour  of  the  full  accon>- 
plishment  of  the  Church's  struggle,  of  the  full  winning  of  her  victory,  and  of  the  full 
attainment  of  her  rest  We  do  not  object  to  the  Praeterist  view  on  the  ground  that, 
were  it  correct,  it  would  make  the  Apostle  speak  only  of  events  long  since  passed 
away  and  of  little  present  interest  to  us.  The  same  reasoning  would  deprive  of 
permanent  value  much  of  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  Epistles.  We  object 
to  it  rather  upon  exegctical  grounds.  The  Apocalypse  bears  distinctly  upon  its  £aci^ 
that  it  is  concerned  with  the  history  of  the  Church  until  she  enters  upon  her  heavenly 
inheritance. 

3.  A  third  system  of  apocalyptic  interpretation  known  as  the  Futurist  has  still  to 
be  noticed,  but  noticed  only  to  be,  like  the  two  preceding  ones,  set  aside.  The  main 
principle  of  this  system  is  that  almost  the  whole,  if  not  the  whole,  book  belongs  to  the 
future,  that  the  time  for  its  fulfilment  has  not  yet  come,  and  that  it  will  not  come  until 
the  very  eve  of  our  Lord's  return.  With  an  element  of  truth  in  it  to  which  we  shall 
immediately  advert,  it  is  obvious  that  this  system,  as  a  whole,  is  indefensible.  It 
destroys  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  was  to  strengthen  and 
encourage  the  Church  at  the  moment  when  it  was  written.  It  robs  it  of  no  small 
part  of  its  value  for  the  Church  in  after  ages,  for  how  shall  we  know  when  the  eve  of 
our  Lord's  return  arrives  ?  Nothing  but  the  return  itself,  which  is  to  take  place  like  a 
thief  in  the  night,  can  show  when  the  eve  was.  The  Church,  therefore,  upon  this 
system,  could  never  apply  the  events  of  the  book  directly  to  herself.  She  could  never 
tell  whether  she  was  living  in  the  last  days  of  her  history  till  the  days  were  over.  No 
doubt  It  may  be  said  that  a  picture  even  of  the  future  like  that  here  presented  may 
encourage.  But  a  just  exegesis  of  the  book  again  comes  in  to  prevent  our  sup{)osing 
that  we  have  only  a  picture  of  the  future.  The  Church  is  addressed  in  her  present 
circumstances,  and  is  told  what  is  to  be  done  to  her  and  for  her  at  the  instant  when 
she  reads  the  book,  as  well  as  at  some  distant  day. 

Yet  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  the  Futurist  as  well  as  in  the  Praeterist  scheme 
of  interpretation.  The  book  does  belong  to  the  time  of  the  end,  because  that  time  is 
always,  has  always  been,  at  hand.  According  to  our  modes  of  reckoning  it  may  be 
delayed,  but  with  God  '  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  are  as 
one  day,*  and  it  is  from  the  Divine  point  of  view  that  the  apocalyptic  visions  are 
presented  to  St.  John.  The  Christian  Church  has  been  denied  knowledge  of  the 
time  when  the  Bridegroom  will  come,  for  this  reason  above  all,  that  she  may  live  in 
continual  expectation  of  His  coming,  and  so  be  at  all  times  ready  to  meet  Him.  If 
she  is  always  in  the  midst  of  her  struggle,  she  may  at  the  same  time  always  believe 
that  she  is  near  its  close.  When,  therefore,  with  the  lessons  of  the  Apocalypse  she 
associates  the  idea  that  the  cry  is  already  going  forth,  'Behold,  the  Bridegroom 
Cometh,'  she  is  only  acting  in  the  spirit  of  a  book  the  distinguishing  note  of  which  is 
*  I  come  quickly.' 

The  truth  is,  that  both  the  Praeterist  and  the  Futurist  system  err  in  adopting  too 
much  of  the  principle  which,  on  the  continuously  historical  scheme,  has  been  earned 
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to  such  unwarrantable  excess.  The  former  is  right,  in  so  far  as  it  recognises  the  fact 
that  the  Seer  dealt,  first  of  all,  with  the  events  of  his  own  day,  and  gathered  even  his 
most  general  lessons  from  them.  The  latter  is  right,  in  so  far  as  it  lays  emphasis  on 
the  fact  that  throughout  the  whole  book  the  Lord  is  at  hand.  But  both  are  wrong 
in  so  far  as  they  imagine  that  the  Apocalypse  deals  with  specific  events  rather  than 
great  principles,  and  in  so  far  as  they  fail  to  observe  that  the  principles  with  which 
it  deals  are  applicable  not  only  at  the  beginning  or  end,  but  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  the  Church's  history  in  this  world.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the 
Church  of  Christ,  in  order  to  find  comfort,  must  know  the  particular  form  which  her 
trials  will  assume  in  any  special  age.  To  let  her  know  this  beforehand  would,  in 
many  cases,  be  an  impossibility ;  for  in  the  nature  of  things  an  early  age  cannot, 
even  if  instructed,  enter  into  the  experiences  of  a  later  one,  and  so  cannot  conceive 
aright  what  may  be  the  difficulties  of  the  children  of  God  in  times  long  subsequent  to 
itself.  The  Church  knows  enough  if  she  is  told  that  throughout  all  her  earthly  history 
her  sufferings  shall  be  those  of  her  Lord,  that  at  every  point  of  it  she  will  have  to 
struggle  with  the  world  around  her  as  He  had  to  struggle  with  the  world  around  Him; 
but  that,  however  various  her  forms  of  suffering,  her  cup  shall  be  no  other  than  that 
of  which  He  drank,  and  her  baptism  no  other  than  that  with  which  He  was  baptized. 
More  than  this  is  not  only  unnecessary ;  it  might  mislead.  It  might  withdraw  the 
Church's  thoughts  from  the  great  truth  that  she  is  to  be  the  companion  of  Jesus  in 
His  sorrows,  in  order  to  make  her  engage  her  thoughts  with  those  more  particular 
events  which  it  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence  for  her  to  know.  The  Pneterist 
and  Futurist  systems  forget  this,  and  so  lose  sight  of  the  universal  applicability  of 
the  book  to  the  Church's  fortunes. 

Our  readers  will  now  easily  understand  that  in  the  following  Commentary  the 
Apocalypse  is  not  interpreted  upon  any  of  these  three  great  systems.  The  book 
is  regarded  throughout  as  taking  no  note  of  time  whatsoever,  except  in  so  far  as  there 
is  a  necessary  beginning,  and  at  the  same  time  an  end,  of  the  action  with  which  it  is 
occupied.  All  the  symbols  are  treated  as  symbolical  of  principles  rather  than  of 
events;  and  that,  though  it  is  at  once  admitted  that  some  particular  event,  whether 
always  discoverable  or  not,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  each.  All  the  numbers  of  the  book 
are  regarded  also  as  symbolical,  even  the  two  horns  of  the  lamb-like  beast  in  chap, 
xiii.  II,  expressing  not  the  fact  that  the  animal  referred  to  has  t^vo  horns  (which  it 
has  not),  but  an  entirely  different  meaning.  The  book  thus  becomes  to  us  not  a 
history  of  either  early,  or  mediaeval,  or  last  events  written  of  before  they  happened,  but 
a  solemn  warning  to  Christians  that  in  every  age  they  have  to  consider  the  signs  of 
their  own  time;  and  that,  if  they  are  true  to  their  profession,  they  will  find  themselves 
in  one  way  or  another  in  their  Master's  position,  and  needing  to  be  animated  and 
comforted  by  the  thought  that,  as  He  passed  through  suffering  to  glory,  so  shall  they. 
In  this  sense  the  Apocalypse  was  most  strictly  applicable  to  St.  John's  own  day,  but 
it  has  been  not  less  applicable  in  every  age  since  then,  and  it  will  continue  to  apply 
with  equal  force  to  all  ages  that  may  be  yet  to  come  before  the  end. 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  the  present  writer  feels  that  the  Apocalypse  is  of 
such  inestimable  value  to  the  Church;  and  that  he  cannot  but  lament  the  prevalence 
of  those  false  modes  of  interpretation  which,  as  it  seems  to  him,  have  reduced  it  from 
the  high  moral  and  religious  level  at  which  it  ought  to  stand  to  that  of  a  puzzle  for 
the  curious,  or  a  storehouse  of  harsh  epithets  for  the  controversial.  It  is  strange  to 
think  that  a  book  which  points  out  to  Christians  how  great  must  be  their  likeness  to 
their  Lord  in  all  that  ought  to  make  them  most  humble-minded,  most  meek,  and 
most  forgiving,  has  been  so  often  used  as  a  means  of  fomenting  spiritual  pride  and 
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every  form  of  uncharitableness.  There  is  no  book  of  Scripture  which  ought  so  much 
to  soften  the  heart,  to  remind  us  that  we  are  strangers  here,  and  to  lead  us,  through 
the  thought  of  that  contest  with  the  world  which  we  are  so  unwilling  to  face,  into 
feelings  of  sympathy  with  all  who  are  in  any  degree  striving  to  exercise  similar  self- 
denial.  But  it  will  do  this  only  when  we  see  that  the  one  thought  upon  which  it  rests, 
and  which  all  its  symbols  are  designed  to  impress  upon  us,  is,  that,  as  the  followers  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  an  evil  world,  our  lot  is  to  *  suffer  with  Him,'  that  with  Him 
we  may  be  also  •glorified' 

Of  the  principles  upon  which  this  Commentary  has  been  written,  as  well  as  of 
those  upon  which  the  text  has  been  determined,  it  is  not  necessary  1 3  speak  now. 
They  have  been  already  explained  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Gospel  of  St  John 
(p.  xxxv.) ;  and  it  need  only  be  added  that  the  text  of  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort,  as  being 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  the  best  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  that 
we  possess,  has  been  almost  uniformly  adopted.  The  influence  of  the  Revised  Version 
will  also  be  traced  throughout  the  Commentary ;  but  this,  in  the  circumstances,  will 
be  allowed  to  have  been  natural,  if  not  indeed  unavoidable.  At  the  same  time  the  text 
of  that  Version  has  been  by  no  means  slavishly  followed. 

The  Author  regrets  that  the  limits  to  which  he  was  confined  have  prevented  so 
full  a  discussion  of  many  points  as  he  could  have  wished.  He  has  been  even  not 
unfrequently  compelled  to  give  results  without  stating  the  grounds  upon  which  they 
rest.  This  could  not  be  helped.  One  effect  of  the  limitation  of  his  space  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  reader.  It  has  made  it  necessary  to  avoid  quoting  at  any  length 
the  opinions  of  other  commentators.  On  all  disputed  passages,  and  how  numerous 
these  are  every  student  of  the  Apocalypse  knows,  the  Author  has  endeavoured  to 
come  to  an  independent  and  definite  conclusion. 

This  Introduction  ought  not  to  be  closed  without  the  Author's  expressing  his  sense 
of  obligation  to  his  friend  and  old  pupil,  the  Rev.  James  Cooper,  Aberdeen,  to  whom 
he  is  indebted  for  many  valuable  suggestions,  as  well  as  to  another  friend,  also  an  old 
pupil,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Fiddes  of  the  same  city,  who  has  given  him  great  assistance 
in  the  correction  of  the  press. 

The  University,  Aberdein, 
1883. 
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THE   REVELATION 

OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  DIVINE. 


Chapter  I.    i-8. 

Tlie  Preface  and  Salutation, 

\  THHE  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave  unto  him, 

JL       to  show  unto  his  servants  things '  which  *  must  shortly  *  *"*^-  '^  ^ 
come  to  pass  ;  and  he  sent '  and  signified  it  by  his  *  angel  unto  *Dan.  x.  n. 

2  his  servant  John  :  *  who  bare  ^  record  *  of  the  word  of  God,  and  ^  Jo.  «»•  ^a- 
of  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  •  of  all  things  that  he  saw. 

3  Blessed  is  he  that  '^  readeth,  and  they  that  hear  the  words  of  ''^*'-  ">^- 
this'  prophecy,  and   keep   those'   things  which   are   written 
therein  :  for  the  time  is  at  hand. 

4  T  OH N  to  the  seven  churches  which  are  in  Asia :  '  Grace  ^^«  *« Cor. l 3. 
I      unto  you,  and  peace,  from  him  which  is,  and  which  was, 

and  which  is  to  come  ;  and  from  the  seven  -^  Spirits  which  are  /^e^h-  ^>-  s- 

5  before  his  throne ;  and  from  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  faithful 
witness,  and^  the  first-begotten  "  of  the  dead,  and  the  prince  of 
the  kings  of  the  earth.    Unto  him  that  loved  "  us,  and  washed  " 

6  us  from  our  sins  in  his     wn  "  blood,  and  hath  **  made "  us 

*"  kings  and  priests  "  unto  God  and  his  Father ;"  to  him  be  glory  ^f  p^f;--'  \ 

7  and  dominion  "  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.  Beh  Jd,  he  cometh 
with  clouds ; "  and  every  eye  shall  see  him,  and  they  also 
which"  *  pierced  him:  and  all  kindreds"  of  the  earth  shall  *^^ii"-;f' 

8  '  wail  because  of  him."  Even  so,  Amen."  I  am  Alpha  and  ^^^  *'"^' 
Omega,"  the  beginning  and  the  ending,"  saith  the  *  Lord,"  *Tit.  ii.  ww 
which  "  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty. 

*  the  things  ■  quickly  •  add  through  his  angel 

*  and  signified  them  unto  his  servant  John        *  witness  •  even 

'  the  •  omit  be  •  omit  and  *®  born  **  loveth 

'■  loosed  ^*  omit  own  **  omit  hath  '*  he  made 

>*  a  kingdom,  priests  '^  his  God  and  Father 

^*  the  glory  and  the  dominion  *^  the  clouds  *•  even  they  that 

*^  the  tribes  •'over  him  "Yea.    Amen. 

•*  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  •*  omit  the  beginning  and  the  ending 

«•  add  God ;  «'  he  which 
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THE   REVELATION. 


[Chap.  1. 1-8. 


Contents.  In  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
chapter  we  have  the  Preface  and  the  Salutation 
of  the  book,  the  one  extending  Irom  ver.  i  to 
ver.  3,  the  other  from  ver.  4  to  ver.  8.  The 
Preface  consists  of  three  parts, — the  person  from 
whom  the  revelation  came  ;  the  fidelity  with 
which  it  was  received  and  uttered  bv  him  to 
whom  it  was  primarily  given ;  and  the  blesse(iness 
of  those  who  receive  and  keep  it.  The  Salutation 
consists  also  of  three  parts, — a  benediction  from 
the  Tiiune  God,  from  whom  grace  and  peace 
descend  to  the  Church  ;  a  doxology  to  that 
glorified  Redeemer  in  whom  His  people  are 
delivered  from  sin  and  in  their  turn  prepared  for 
glory  ;  and  a  brief  intimation  of  the  bright 
prospect,  to  be  further  unfolded  in  the  book,  of  a 
time  when  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  now  hidden 
from  the  view,  shall  Himself  return  to  perfect  the 
happiness  of  His  redeemed,  and  to  take  ven- 
geance upon  all  M'ho  in  this  world  have  persecuted 
and  crucified  them,  as  they  once  persecuted  and 
crucified  Him. 

Both  Preface  and  Salutation  thus  prepare  us  for 
what  is  to  come,  by  impressing  upon  us  the 
supreme  importance  of  the  revelation  about  to  be 
made,  and  by  conveying  to  the  Church,  even  at 
the  very  outset,  the  joyful  assurance  of  her 
ultimate  and  eternal  triumph.  Finally,  both  are 
followed  by  an  utterance  of  our  Lord  Himself, 
interrupting  the  Seer  (as  God  interrupted  the 
Psalmist  in  Ps.  ii.  6),  and  commanding  our 
attention  by  reminding  us  that  He  who  sends  the 
revelation  is  very  and  eternal  God. 

Ver.  I.  The  book  is  a  reTelalion,  a  drawing 
back  of  the  veil  which,  to  the  merely  human  eye, 
hangs  over  the  purposes  of  God  ;  and  it  is  a 
revelation  of  Jetm  Christ,  that  is,  not  a  revela- 
tion of  what  Jesus  Christ  is,  but  a  revelation 
which  Jesus  Christ  gives  to  His  Church,  even  as 
the  Father  had  given  it  to  Him.  As  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  God  the  Father  is  here  the 
fountain  of  all  blessing ;  but  whatever  He  has  He 
gives  to  the  Son  (John  vii.  16,  xii.  49,  xiv.  10, 
xvii.  7,  8) ;  and  whatever  the  Son  has  He  in  His 
turn  makes  His  people  share, — *£ven  as  Thou, 
Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also 
may  be  in  Us'  (John  xvii.  21).  We  have  thus 
Jesus  introduced  to  us,  not  simply  as  He  was  on 
earth,  but  as  He  has  passed  through  the  sufferings 
of  earth  to  the  glory  of  heaven.  He  has  been 
dead,  but  He  is  now  the  First-born  of  the  dead ; 
and  as  such  He  sends  and  signifies  the  revelation 
unto  His  servant  John. 

The  object  of  the  revelation  on  the  part  of 
Jesus  Christ  [for  it  is  to  Hiin  that  the  proncurs 
'him,*  Miis,'  and  Mie'  in  this  verse  must  in  each 
instance  be  referred]  is  to  show  certain  things 
unto  his  serrants.  These  are  the  members  of 
the  Christian  Church,  of  the  one  Body  of  Christ, 
without  distinction  of  standing  or  of  cfBce.  St. 
John  is  a  'servant  *  (chap.  i.  i) ;  the  prophets  are 
'  servants '  (chap.  x.  7,  xi.  18) ;  and  all  members 
of  the  Church  are  designated  in  the  same  way 
(chaps,  ii.  20,  vii.  3,  xix.  2,  5,  xxii.  3,  6,  9). — 
The  things  to  be  shown  are  things  which  must 
quickly  come  to  pas^.  And  the  word  of  the 
original,  which  can  only  be  rendered  in  English 
by  'come  to  pass,'  shows  that  it  is  not  a  beginning 
that  is  thought  of  but  a  full  accomplishment. 
Nor  can  we  fail  to  notice  that  they  '  must '  come 
to  pass.  They  are  the  purposes  of  no  fallible 
or   mortal    creature,   but  of   the  infallible  and 


eternal  God.— The  words  thxongli  his  angel 
are  to  bs  connected  with  sent  (comp.  chap, 
xxii.  6) ;  and  the  word  signified  must  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  all  its  own  absolute  solemnity  and 
force.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  m  this 
latter  word  there  is  special  reference  to  'signs,' 
to  the  figures  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  hook, 
and  which  need  to  be  interpreted.  The  word 
may  indicate  not  onl^  prophetic  intimation  (John 
xii.  33,  xviii.  32,  xxi.  19;  Acts  xi.  28),  but  the 
manner  in  which  such  intimation  was  usual 
among  the  prophets  (see  especially  Ezekiel  and 
Zechariah),  that  is,  by  'signs,'  significant  acts, 
and  parabolic  words.  Thus  our  Ijord,  by  speak- 
ing of  '  being  Ii  ted  on  hi^h '  as  the  brazen  serpent 
was  lifted  on  high,  'signified'  by  what  manner  of 
death  He  should  die  (John  xii.  33).  On  the  only 
occasion  in  which  the  word  is  found  in  the  N.  T.  in 
a  more  ordinary  sense,  it  is  employed  by  a  heathen 
(Acts  XXV.  27). — ^That  St.  John  names  himself 
here,  while  in  his  Gospel  he  only  discovers  himself 
to  those  who  can  read  his  name  through  Ihe 
symbols  in  which  he  speaks,  is  easily  explained. 
We  are  dealing  with  prophecy,  and  prophecy 
requires  the  guarantee  of  the  individual  who  is 
inspired  to  utter  it 

Ver.  2.  The  source  of  the  revelation  has  been 
declared,  and  is  now  followed  by  a  description 
of  the  spirit  in  which  the  revelation  itself  was 
received  and  communicated  to  the  Church. 
Individually  St.  John  is  nothing  :  he  is  only  a 
witness  to  the  Divine,  to  the  wozd  of  God,  and 
to  the  testimony  given  by  Jesns  Cfaiist  'the 
Faithful  Witness'  (comp.  ver.  5,  iii.  14).  For 
'  and '  in  the  last  clause  of  the  verse,  as  it  is  read 
in  the  Authorised  Version,  we  must  substitute 
'even ;'  the  clause  all  things  that  he  saw  being 
only  a  description  from  another  point  of  view  of 
the  things  contained  in  '  the  word  of  God  and  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  Christ.'  The  verse  as  a  whole 
is  thus  to  be  understood  of  the  revelation  of  this 
book.  It  has  indeed  been  urged  that  the  writer 
could  not  in  the  preamble  speak  of  the  contents 
of  the  book  as  past.  But  he  does  so  in  ver.  3,  in 
which  the  whole  prophecy  is  supposed  to  have 
been  already  utteieJ.  Here,  in  like  manner,  he 
places  himself  at  the  end  of  his  visions,  and 
speaks  of  them  as  things  that  he  has  already 
'seen.'  Nor  is  the  verse,  when  looked  at  in  this 
light,  only  a  repetition  of  ver.  I,  for  the  emphasis 
lies  upon  'bare  witness,'  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
Seer  rather  than  upon  the  things  seen.  Add  to 
all  this  that  the  verb  'saw'  i;>  constantly  used 
throughout  the  book  in  the  technical  sense  of 
beholding  visions. 

Ver.  3.  The  mention  of  the  source  of  the 
revelation,  and  of  the  perfect  faithfulness  with 
which  it  has  been  recorded,  are  now  fitly  followed 
by  a  blessing  pronounced  upon  such  as  receive 
and  keep  it.  The  allusion  in  he  that  readeth  is 
to  the  public  reading  of  books  of  Scripture  in  the 
congregation  or  in  any  assembly  of  Christians. 
One  read,  many  heard  ;  hence  the  change  of 
number  when  we  pass  from  the  former  to  the 
latter.  But  the  book  must  not  only  be  heard,  it 
must  be  '  kept ; '  that  is,  not  simply  must  it  be 
obeyed,  it  must  be  preserved  or  treasured  in  the 
heart,  that  there  it  may  become  the  spirit  and  the 
rule  of  life.  Thus,  also,  it  follows  that  the  things 
written  thexein  are  not  to  be  limited  to  those 
exhortations  to  repentance,  faith,  patience,  etc, 
which  accompany  the  visions;  they  include  all 
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the  words  of  the  prophecy.  The  visions,  indeed, 
are  the  main  foundation  and  purport  of  the  whole 
book.  They  reveal  that  future  upon  the  know- 
ledge of  which  the  practical  exhortations  rest. 
Finally,  the  blessedness  of  thus  'keeping'  the 
revelation  is  enforced  by  the  thought  that  the 
time,  the  dbtinct  and  definite  season,  when  all 
shall  be  accomplished,  is  at  hand  (comp.  ver.  i). 
And  it  was  at  hand,  though  1800  years  have 
passed  since  the  words  were  spoken.  We  shall 
see,  as  we  proceed,  that  the  book  deals  with 
principles  which  have  been  exhibiting  themselves 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  Church's 
histoiv.  Thus  the  things  written  in  it  were  'at 
hand  in  the  days  of  the  Apostle ;  they  have 
alwa3rs  been  '  at  hand '  to  cheer  the  saints  of  God 
in  the  midst  of  their  pilgrimage  and  warfare ; 
they  are  'at  hand*  now ;  for  the  words  have  never 
ceased  to  be  fulfilled,  '  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway  ;' 
'In  the  world  ye  have  tribulation;  but  be  of  good 
cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world.' 

The  Preface  of  the  book  is  over,  and  the  Salu- 
tation follows. 

Vers.  4-6.  After  the  manner  of  the  prophets 
of  the  O.  T.,  the  writer  now  brings  himself 
forward  by  name,  and  directly  addresses  the 
Church.  In  the  consciousness  of  his  Divine  com- 
mission, and  of  his  own  faithfulness  to  it,  he  is 
bold.  It  is  the  Myen  chuches  which  are  in 
Asia  that  are  addressed,  that  is,  in  Proconsular 
Asia  (comp.  i  Cor.  xvi.  19),  a  Roman  province 
at  the  western  extremity  of  what  is  now  known 
as  Asia  Minor.  Of  this  province  Ephesus  was 
the  capital,  and  few  early  traditions  of  the  Church 
seem  more  worthy  of  reliance  than  those  which 
inform  us  that  at  Ephesus  St.  John  spent  the 
latter  years  of  his  life.  The  cimrches  of  that 
neighbourhood  would  thus  naturally  be  of  peculiar 
interest  to  him,  and  he  would  be  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  their  condition  than  with  that  of 
others.  The  question  may  indeed  be  asked,  why 
a  prophecy  bearing  so  closely  as  the  Book  of 
Revelation  does  upon  the  condition  of  the  whole 
Church  should  be  addressed  to  so  limited  an  area. 
The  answer  will  meet  us  at  ver.  1 1,  and  in  the 
meantime  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  number  seven 
is  to  be  taken,  not  according  to  its  numerical  but 
its  sacred  value.  It  is  the  number  of  the  covenant, 
and  in  these  seven  churches  we  have  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Church  universal.  To  the  latter, 
therefore,  to  the  Church  of  every  country  and  of 
all  time,  the  Revelation  is  addresse<l. 

The  Salutation  wishes  grace  and  peace,  the 
same  blessings,  and  in  the  same  order,  as  so  often 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  other  apostles,-^ 
*  grace  *  first,  '  peace '  afterwards,  the  love  of  God 
supplying  us  with  all  needful  strength,  and  keep- 
ing our  hearts  calm  even  amidst  such  troubles 
as  those  about  to  be  recorded  in  this  book.  The 
Salutation  is  given  in  the  name  of  the  three 
Persons  of  the  Trinity. 

(i)  The  Father,  described  as  He  which  is,  and 
which  wai,  and  which  ia  to  come.  In  the 
original  Greek  of  this  verse  we  have  a  striking 
illustration  of  those  so-called  solecisms  of  the 
Revelation  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  the  In- 
troduction, p.  4.  The  pronoun  'which'  is  not 
grammatically  construed  with  the  preposition 
'  from  *  preceding  it :  instead  of  standing  in  one  of 
the  deflected  cases,  it  stands  in  the  nominative. 
The  explanation  is  obvious.  St.  John  sublimely 
treats  the  clause  (which  is  really  a  paraphrase  or 


translation  of  the  Name  of  God  in  Ex.  iii.  14 — 
I  AM  THAT  I  am)  as  an  indeclinable  noun,  the 
name  of  Him  who  is  absolute  and  unchangeable. 
That  Name  denoted  God  to  Israel  not  so  much 
in  His  abstract  existence  as  in  His  covenant 
relation  to  His  people,  and  it  has  the  same  sense 
here.  Hence  the  use  of  the  words  '  which  is  to 
come,'  instead  of,  what  we  might  have  expected, 
'which  will  be*  (comp.  ver.  8,  iv.  8).  The 
change  of  expression  does  not  depend  upon  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  'will  be'  with  an  Eternal 
God,  but  that  with  Him  all  is,  because  upon 
the  same  principle  we  ought  not  to  have  it  said  of 
Him  'which  was.'/  It  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
God  is  here  contemplated  as  the  redeeming  God, 
and  that  as  such  He  comes,  and  will  come,  to 
His  people.  The  Son  is  never  alone  even  as 
Redeemer.  He  'can  do  nothing  of  Himself,  but 
what  He  seeth  the  Father  doing'  (John  v.  19). 
When  He  comes  the  Father  comes,  according 
to  the  promise  of  Jesus,  *  If  a  man  love  Me,  he 
will  keep  My  word,  and  My  Father  will  love 
him,  and  We  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our 
abode  with  Him  *  (John  xiv.  23).  As,  therefore, 
throughout  this  whole  book  the  Son  is  the 
'  coming '  One,  so  the  same  term  is  here  properly 
applied  to  the  Father, — not  '  which  is,  and  which 
was,  and  which  will  be,'  but  'which  is,  and 
which  was,  and  which  is  to  come.' 

(2}  The  Holy  Spirit,  described  in  the  words  the 
eeven  Spirits  which  are  before  hie  throne.  It 
is  impossible  to  understand  these  words  of  any 
principal  angels  such  as  those  of  chap.  viil.  2,  for 
no  creature  could  be  spoken  of  as  the  source  of 
'grace  and  peace,'  be  associated  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  or  be  made  to  take  precedence  of 
the  Son,  who  is  not  introduced  to  us  till  the 
following  verse.  Nor  can  they  refer  to  any  seven 
gifts  or  graces  of  the  Spirit,  for  they  are  obviously 
intended  to  convey  the  thought  not  of  a  gift  but 
of  a  giver.  We  must  learn  the  meaning  by 
looking  at  other  passages  of  this  book.  In  chap, 
iv.  5  we  read  of  seven  lamps  of  fire  burning  before 
the  throne,  '  which  are  the  seven  Spirits  of  God.' 
In  chap.  V.  6  we  read  that  the  Lamb  has  seven 
eyes,  'which  are  the  seven  Spirits  of  God  sent 
into  all  the  earth  ; '  and  in  chap.  iii.  I  we  are  told 
of  Jesus  the  Head  of  the  Church  that  He  *  hath 
the  seven  Spirits  of  God.'  These  seven  Spirits, 
then,  belong  to  the  Son  as  well  as  to  the  Father 
(comp.  noie  on  John  xv.  26).  What  has  been 
said  will  become  still  clearer  if  we  turn  to  Zech. 
iii.  9  and  iv.  10^  in  the  first  of  which  we  have 
mention  made  of  the  stone  with  seven  eyes,  while 
in  the  second  it  is  said  of  these  eyes  that  they 
'run  to  and  fro  through  the  whole  earth.'  This 
stone  is  the  Messiah,  so  that  putting  the  OM  and 
New  Testaments  together,  no  doubt  can  remain 
on  our  minds  that  we  have  before  us  a  fii^ure  for 
the  Holy  Spirit  He  is  called  '  the  seven  .Spirits,' 
the  mystical  number  seven  being  identical  with 
unity,  though  unity  unfolded  in  diversity,  and 
denoting  Him  in  His  completeness  and  fulness  as 
adapted  to  the  seven  churches  or  the  Universal 
Church.  By  Him  the  whole  Church  is  enlightened 
and  quickened. — The  idea  of  the  words  'before 
His  throne '  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  thought 
of  the  seven-branched  golden  candlestick  in  the 
tabernacle. 

(3)  The  Son.  That  the  Salutation  culminates 
in  the  Son  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  He  has  ihree 
designations,  and  that,  in  ver.  6,  three  separate 
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parts  of  His  work  are  mentioned.  We  might  have 
expected  the  Son  to  be  spoken  of  before  the 
Spirit.  But  it  is  the  manner  of  St.  Fohn,  strik- 
ingly illustrated  in  the  Prologue  to  His  Gospel, 
so  to  arrange  what  he  has  to  sav  that  a  new 
sentence  shall  spring  out  of  the  closing  thought 
of  that  immediately  preceding.  Thus  in  this  very 
chapter  the  mention  of  'John*  in  ver.  I  is 
unfolded  into  the  long  description  of  ver.  2 ;  and 
the  mention  of  the  readers  and  hearers  of  this 
prophecy  in  ver.  3  into  the  more  specific  reference 
to  the  seven  churches  in  ver.  4.  In  like  manner 
here  the  Son  is  not  only  the  leading  theme  of  the 
book,  but  He  is  to  be  dwell  upon  in  the  large  and 
full  sUtement  of  vers.  5-8.  This,  therefore,  was 
the  proper  place  to  speak  of  Him.  Three  par- 
ticulars regarding  Him  are  noted.  First,  He  is 
the  fiftithfiil  witnea,  the  giver  of  the  •  testimony  * 
already  spoken  of  in  ver.  2 ;  and,  so  high  and 
holy  is  the  qualification,  that  even  after  the  pre- 
position the  name  *  Witness '  in  the  original  is  in 
the  nominative  case.  The  idea  of  witnessing  as 
applied  to  Jesus  is  a  favourite  one  both  in  the 
Apocalypse  and  in  the  Gospel  (Rev.  iii.  14,  xii.  17, 
xix.  10,  xxii.  20;  John  iii.  11,  32,  iv.  44,  v.  31, 
32,  vii.  7,  viii.  14,  xiii.  21,  xviii.  37,  etc.).  The 
designation  is  also  found  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  37,  and  in 
Isa.  Iv.  4.  The  combination  with  the  word  '  true ' 
in  chaps,  xix.  11,  xxi.  5,  xxii.  6,  and  especially  in 
chap,  iii,  14,  seems  to  show  that  the  faithfulness  is 
not  simply  that  of  One  who,  even  unto  death, 
bore  witness  to  what  He  had  heard,  but  that  also 
of  One  who  had  received  the  truth  in  a  manner 
strictly  corresponding  to  what  the  truth  was. 
Secondly,  He  is  the  flnt-bom  of  the  dead.  The 
designation  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  in 
Col.  i.  18,  the  flnt-bom  from  the  dead,  where 
our  thoughts  are  directed  rather  to  the  Redeemer 
Himself  than  to  those  whom  He  leaves  behind 
Him  in  the  grave,  whereas  here  we  have  the 
Redeemer  as  Re  has  begun  that  resurrection -life 
in  which  He  shall  yet  bring  along  with  Him  all 
the  members  of  His  Body.  Thirdly,  He  is  the 
prince  of  the  kings  of  tne  earth  (com p.  chaps, 
xvii.  14,  xix.  16).  The  meaning  is  not  that  He 
is  one  of  them,  although  higher  than  they,  but 
that  He  is  exalted  over  them,  that  He  rules  them 
as  their  Prince.  The  *  earth '  is  to  be  understood 
here,  as  always  in  the  Apocalypse,  of  the  earth 
which  is  alienated  from  God,  and  its  'kings* 
are  its  greatest  powers  and  potentates.  Yet  these 
the  exalted  Redeemer  rules  with  the  rule  of  Ps. 
ii.  9  and  Rev.  ii.  27.  In  the  exercise  of  their 
greatest  might  they  are  in  His  hand  :  He  subdues 
them,  and  constrains  them  to  serve  His  purposes. 

It  has  been  often  imagined  that  in  the  three 
designations  employed  we  have  a  reference  to 
the  prophetical,  •  the  priestly,  and  the  kingly 
offices  of  Christ.  The  supposition  is  improbable  ; 
for,  in  the  immediately  following  doxology  with 
its  three  members,  the  description  given  of  the 
Redeemer  does  not  correspond  with  these  offices 
in  this  order  of  succession.  In  the  three  designa- 
tions of  this  verse,  therefore,  we  are  to  see  not 
parallel  offices  of  Christ,  but  successive  stages  of 
His  work,— His  life  on  earth,  His  glorification 
when  He  rose  from  the  dead,  and  the  universal 
rule  upon  which  He  entered  when  He  sat  down 
as  King  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father. 

The  thought  of  the  glorious  dignity  of  the 
Person  whom  he  has  just  mentioned  now  leads 
the  Seer  to  burst  forth,  in  the  second  part  of  his 
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Salutation,  into  a  doxology  of  adoring  praise, 
in  which  the  contemplation  not  so  much  of  what 
Tesus  is  in  Himself  as  of  what  we  experience  in 
liiro  is  prominent.  Three  relations  of  the  Lord 
to  His  people  are  spoken  of.  First,  He  loreth 
ne.  Not,  as  in  the  Authorised  Version,  He 
*  loved  '  us,  as  if  the  thoughts  of  St  John  were 
mainly  directed  to  Christ's  work  on  earth  ;  but 
He  •  loveth  *  us.  He  loveth  us  now ;  even 
amidst  the  glory  of  His  exalted  state  we  are 
partakers  of  His  love ;  and  His  love  will  give  us 
all  things.  Secondly,  He  looeed  u(not  '  washed 
us ')  from  our  sins  in  hie  blood.  It  is  complete 
salvation  that  is  before  the  writer's  eye,  not 
simply  the  pardon  of  sin,  but  deliverance  from 
its  bondage.  They  who  are  'loosed  from  their 
sins  in*  the  blood  of  Christ  are  alike  cleansed 
from  the  stain  and  defilement  of  sin,  and  are 
quickened  and  enfranchi>ed  in  the  participation 
of  their  Lord's  Resurrection-life  ;  '  being  made 
free  from  sin,  and  become  servants  to  God,  ye 
have  your  fruit  unto  sanctification,  and  the 
end  eternal  life'  (Rom.  vi.  22).  In  the  great 
Head  to  whom  by  faith  they  are  united,  they  arc 
united  also  to  the  Father,  and  are  consecrated  to 
Him  in  the  free  and  joyful  service  in  which  Jesus 
gives  Himself  to  the  Father  for  evermore. 
Thirdly,  He  made  ni  a  kingdom,  priesti  nnto 
hie  God  and  Father.  The  words  are  in  a 
certain  measure  parenthetical,  the  doxology 
which  follows  connecting  itself  directly  with  the 
clause  immediately  preceding  them  ;  but  they  do 
not  on  that  account  less  forcibly  express  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all  privileges  bestowed  upon 
believers.  Particular  attention  ought  to  be  paid 
both  to  the  word  '  kingdom '  and  10  the  relation 
in  which  it  stands  to  'priests.'  It  is  not  said 
that  we  are  made  'kings,'  a  lenn  nowhere 
applied  to  Christians  in  their  individual  capacity. 
We  are  made  *a  kingdom,'  yet  not,  as  some 
would  have  it,  a  kingdom  with  which  Christ  is 
invested,  but  ourselves  a  kingdom,  clothed  in  our 
corporate  existence  with  royal  dignity  and  honour. 
The  regal  glory  is  that  of  Him  who  has  been  set 
as  King  upon  God's  holy  hill,  but  it  extends  to 
and  glorifies  that  Body  which  is  one  with  Him. 
Only  in  her  collective  capacity,  however,  in  her 
oneness,  in  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  all 
her  parts,  is  the  Church  such  a  kingdom  as  is 
here  described,  the  eternal  kingdom  01  an  eternal 
Lord,  for  'every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  is 
brought  to  desolation'  (Matt.  xii.  25).  *Wc/ 
siys  the  Seer,  *are  not  kings,  but  a  kingdom.' 
The  relation  in  which  the  word  *  kingdom '  stands 
to  the  word  *  priests '  is  to  be  equally  obsened. 
From  the  collective  word  we  pass  to  that  which 
describes  our  individual  position,  and  brings  out 
its  most  distinctive  and  essential  feature.  We 
are  *  priests,'  to  minister  to  one  another,  to  plead 
for  one  another  and  for  the  world,  to  set  forth 
before  those  Ic^s  favoured  than  ourselves  the  praise 
and  glory  of  God,  Not  for  our  selfish  graiifica- 
tion,  for  our  own  personal  enjoyment,  has  the 
'  kingdom '  been  bestowed  on  us,  but  that  we 
may  be  God's  ministers  for  the  world's  good. 
And  this  ser\*ice  belongs  to  every  follower  of 
Jesus.  All  Christians  are  'a  kingrlom,' but  in 
that  kingdom,  sharing  its  privileges,  etch 
Christian  is  a  'priest.'  The  same  thought  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  Ex.  xix.  6  (comp.  al!=o  i  Pet- 
ii.  9)  ;  and  the  same  order  is  exhibited  in  our 
Lord's  own  ministry.     The  glory  of  His  kingship 
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upon  earth  consisted  in  His  bearing  perfect 
witness  to  the  tnith^with  all  that  was  implied  in 
doing  so  (John  xvin.  37).  He  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister :  that  was  His 
glory ;  *  and  the  glory,'  He  says  in  His  high- 
priestly  prayer,  *  which  Thou  hast  given  Me  I 
have  given  unto  them*  (John  xvii.  22).  How 
important  to  be  reminded  of  this  at  the  very 
beginning  of  a  book  which  is  to  describe  in  such 
exalted  strains  the  triumphs  of  God's  children, 
and  from  which  they  have  so  often  gathered  pleas 
for  selfish  and  worldly  aggrandisement ! 

To  One  in  Himself  so  exalted  in  His  threefold 
greatness  ;  to  One  who  has  done  so  much  for  us 
in  the  threefold  actings  of  His  love,  we  may  well 
ascribe  the  glory  and  the  dominion  for  ever 
and  ever.    Amen. 

Ver.  7.  The  third  part  of  the  Salutation  follows, 
closely  associated  with  that  Redeemer  to  whom 
the  doxology  of  the  second  part  had  been 
addressed.  The  thought  of  Jesus  is  not  exhausted 
by  the  mention  of  what  He  Aaii  done.  Another 
great  truth  is  connected  with  Him,  — that  He  will 
come  again,  to  complete  His  victory,  and  to 
be  acknowledged  by  all  in  His  glory  and  His 
majesty.  Behold,  he  oometh  with  the  clondi. 
May  it  not  be  that  these  clouds  are  not  the  mere 
clouds  of  the  sky,  but  those  clouds  of  Sinai,  of 
the  Shechinah,  of  the  Transfiguration,  of  the 
Ascension,  which  are  the  recognised  signs  of 
Deity?  This  is  the  coming  prophesied  of  in 
Dan.  vii.  13  and  Mark  xiv.  62  (also  of  Matt. 
XX vi.  64,  though  a  different  preposition  is  there 
used) ;  and  in  both  cases,  it  ought  to  be  strictly 
observed,  it  is  a  coming  to  judgment. — And 
every  eye  shall  see  him,  not  the  eyes  only  of 
those  who  shall  then  be  alive  upon  the  earth,  as 
it  would  thus  be  impossible  to  explain  the 
mention  of  those  who  pierced  Him,  but  the  eyes 
of  all  who,  in  any  age  and  of  any  nation,  have 
rejected  His  redemption  (cp.  what  is  said  below 
on  the  meaning  of  the  word  *  see  *). — Even  they 
that  pierced  mm.  The  reference  is  undoubtedly 
to  John  xix.  34,  37,  and  to  Zech.  xii.  10  (cp. 
note  on  John  xix.  ^7) ;  and  this,  combined  with 
the  facts,  that  in  the  passage  of  the  prophet  the 
Jews  are  the  representatives  of  the  whole  human 
race ;  that  it  was  a  Roman  soldier,  not  a  Jew, 
though  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jews,  who  pierced 
the  side  of  Jesus  as  He  hung  upon  the  cross  ;  and 
that  the  relative  employed  is  not  the  simple  but 
the  compound  relative — whosoever — is  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  persons  referred  to  are  not  the 
Jews  only,  but  they  who  in  any  age  have 
identified  themselves  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Saviour's  murderers.  The  reader  ought  not  to 
pass  these  words  without  remembering  that  the 
piercing  of  the  Saviour's  side  is  spoken  of  by 
St.  John  alone  of  all  the  Evangelists,  nay,  not 
only  spoken  of,  but  that  too  with  an  emphasis 
which  shows  how  deep  was  the  importance  he 
attached  to  it  (John  xix.  34-37).  A  clear  trace 
of  the  importance  of  the  fact  in  the  writer's 
mind  is  likewise  presented  to  us  here.  —  And 
all  the  trihei  of  the  earth  shall  wail  over 
him.  It  is  important  to  notice  the  word 
*  tribes,'  the  same  word  as  that  applied  to  the 
true  Israel  in  chaps,  v.  5,  vii.  4-8,  xxi.  12. 
The  'tribes'  of  Israel  are  the  figure  by  which 
God's  believing  people,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile, 


are  represented.  In  like  manner  all  unbelievers 
are  now  set  before  us  as  'tribes,*  the  mocking 
counterpart  of  the  true  Israel  of  God.  They  are 
the  tribes  of  the  '  earth,*  i.€,  not  the  earth  in  its 
merely  neutral  sense,  but  as  opposed  to  heaven, 
as  the  scene  of  worldliness  and  evil.  Thus  in 
Matt.  xxiv.  30,  31,  '  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth ' 
are  distinguished  from  the  *  elect.'  In  neither  of 
the  two  clauses,  then,  now  under  consideration 
have  we  any  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile. 
The  same  persons  are  thought  of,  numerically 
and  personally,  in  both.  The  distinction  lies  in 
this,  that,  according  to  a  method  of  conception 
common  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  same  persons  are 
looked  at  first  under  a  Jewish,  and  next  under  a 
Gentile,  point  of  view.  The  Tea  which  follows 
seems  to  be  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  Himself  to 
what  had  just  been  told  of  Him  (comp.  chap. 
xxii.  20).  The  Amen  is  the  answer  of  oelievers 
to  the  statement  made. 

We  have  still  to  ask,  In  what  sense  shall 
all  *  see  '  and  *  wail '  ?  The  latter  word  must 
determine  the  interpretation  of  the  former.  Is 
this  a  wailing  of  penitence  or  of  dismay?  or  is 
it  both,  so  that  tne  waiters  embrace  alike  the 
sinful  world  and  the  triumphant  Church?  We 
cannot  suppose  the  same  word  used  to  denote 
wailings  of  a  kind  so  entirely  distinct  from  and 
opp9site  to  one  another  ;  and  the  following  addi- 
tional reasons  appear  to  limit  the  wailing  spoken 
of  to  that  of  the  impenitent  and  godless  : — (i) 
This  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  and  it  is 
so  used  in  chap,  xviii.  9.  (2)  Such  is  also  its 
meaning  in  that  prophecy  of  our  Lord  upon 
which  the  Apocalypse  is  moulded  (Matt.  xxiv.). 
(3)  It  corresponds  with  the  idea  of  the  tribes  of 
the  earth,  which  do  not  include  the  godly.  (4) 
Throughout  this  book  the  godly  and  ungodly  are 
separated  from  each  other.  There  is  a  gulf 
between  them  which  cannot  be  passed.  If  this 
be  the  meaning  of  the  second  clause,  that  of  the 
first  must  correspond  to  it,  and  the  '  seeing '  must 
be  that  of  shame  and  confusion  of  face.  The 
whole  sentence  thus  corresponds  with  the  object 
of  the  book,  and  the  coming  of  Jesus  is  described 
as  that  of  One  who  comes  to  overthrow  His 
adversaries  and  to  complete  His  triumph. 

Ver.  8,  This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by 
the  words  of  the  eighth  verse,  in  which  the 
emphasis  lies  upon  the  Almighty,  thus  bringing 
into  prominence  that  all-powerful  might  in  which 
Jesus  goes  forth  to  be  victorious  over  His  enemies. 
It  is  Christ,  *  the  Lord,'  who  speaks,  and  who  says 
that  He  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega ;  that  He 
is  God  (for  we  are  not  to  read  the  two  words 
Lord  God  together) ;  that  He  is  he  which  is,  and 
which  was,  and  which  is  to  come ;  and  that 
all  culminates  in  His  title  the  Almighty.  To 
suppose  that  the  words  are  spoken  by  the 
Father  is  to  introduce  a  thought  not  strictly 
corresponding  to  what  precedes.  The  unity  of  the 
whole  passage  is  only  preserved  by  ascribing  them 
to  the  exalted  and  glorified  Redeemer.  The 
words  are  thus  higlily  important  as  witnessing  to 
the  true  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  in  particular  to 
His  possessing  the  same  eternity  as  the  Almighty. 

Thus,  in  the  assurance  that  the  Lord  will  come 
in  His  might  for  the  accomplishment  of  His 
plans,  the  Seer  is  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  visions  which  he  had  enjoyed. 
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Chapter  I.    9-2a 

Tlu  Introductory  Vision. 

9   T   JOHN,  who  also*  am  your  brother,  and  companion  in* 

A     tribulation,  and  in  the*  kingdom  and  *  patience  of*  Jesus  aLiLni.x9- 
Christ,*  was  in  the  isle  that  is  called  Patmos,  for  •  the  word  of 

10  God,  and  for'  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ.*     I  was  in  the 

*  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  *  heard  behind  me  a  great  voice,  *E«k.  s.  •. 

11  as  of  a  'trumpet,  saying,  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  ^e«.»«.»9 
the  last :  and,*  What  thou  seest,  write  in  a  book,"  and  send  // 

unto  the  seven  churches  which  are  in  Asia ; "  unto  Ephesus, 
and  unto  Smyrna,  and  unto  Pergamos,  and  unto  Thyatira,  and 

12  unto  Sardis,  and  unto  Philadelphia,  and  unto  Laodicea.  And 
I  turned  to  see  the  voice  that  spake  with  me.     And  being** 

13  turned,  I  saw  seven  golden  candlesticks;  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  seven  candlesticks  one  like  unto  the  "  Son  of  man,  clothed 
with  a  garment  down  to  the  foot,  and  girt  about  the  paps " 

14  with  a  golden  girdle.     His  head  and  his  hairs  "  were  white  like 

^  wool,**  as  white  "  as  snow  ;  and  his  eyes  were  as  a  flame  of  di>9a^  tS.  9. 

15  fire  ;  and  his  feet  like  unto  fine  "  brass,  as  if  they  **  burned  in 

a  furnace;    and  his  voice  as  the  sound**  of  many  'waters.  ♦!**-««. 4. 

16  And  he  had  in  his  right  hand  seven  stars :  and  out  of  his  mouth 
went**  a  sharp  two-edged  sword  :**  and  his  countenance  was^ 

17  as  the  sun  shineth  in  his  strength.**  And  when  I  saw  him,  I 
fell  at  his  feet  as  dead.     And  he  laid  his  right  hand  upon  me, 

18  saying  unto  me,**  Fear  not ;  I  am  the  first  and  the  last :  /  am 
he  that  liveth,  and  was  dead  ;  and,  behold,  I  am  alive  for  ever- 
more, Amen  ;    and  have  **  the   keys  of  hell  and  ot  death.*' 

19  Write**  the  things  which  thou   hast   seen,**  and   the  things 

20  which  are,**  and  the  things  which  shall  be  hereafter;**  the 
mystery  of  the  seven  stars  which  thou  sawest  in  *'  my  right 
hand,  and  the  seven  golden  candlesticks.  The  seven  stars  are 
the**  angels  of  the  seven  churches:  and  the  seven**  candle- 
sticks which  thou  sawest**  are  the  seven  churches. 

'  omit  also  ■  and  fellow-partaker  in  the  •  omit  in  the 

*  which  are  in  *  omit  Christ  **  because  of  ^  omit  for 

•  add  I  •  omit  from  I  am  .  .  .  and,  "  roll 
*^  omit  which  are  in  Asia                  '*  having                       ^*  a 
^^  and  girt  round  at  the  breasts        ^^  And  his  head  and  hairs 

*•  were  white  as  white  wool  ^'^  otnit  as  white  ^®  white  *•  omit  if  they 
*®  a  voice  **  omit  went  •'  a  sword  two-edged,  sharp,  proceeding  forth 
*•  omit  was  **  power  **  omit  unto  me 

^^  after  the  last :  ready  and  the  Living  One ;  and  I  became  dead,  and,  behold, 
I  am  alive  for  evermore  ;  and  I  have  *^  keys  of  death  and  Hades 

'*  add  therefore  *®  sawest  '^  both  the  things  which  are 

*'  shall  come  to  pass  after  these  things  ••  upon 

•'  omit  the  **  omit  seven  **  omit  which  thou  sawest 
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Contents.    We  are  introducetl  to  a  vision  of 
the  Saviour,  in  that  light  in  which  He  is  peculiarly 

f  resented  to  us  in  the  Apocalypse — ^the  Head  of 
lis  Church,  the  great  High  Priest  and  King  of 
His  people.  From  Him  the  Seer  receives  the 
commission  to  deliver  His  message  to  the  Church. 

Ver.  9.  Again  the  apocalyptic  writer,  after  the 
manner  of  the  prophets,  especially  Daniel,  names 
himself  (comp.  Dan.  vii.  15,  viii.  I,  15,  ix.  2,  x.  2, 
xii.  5).  But  he  is  not  only  a  prophet :  he  is  not 
less  personally  concerned  than  those  to  wh  .m  he 
writes  in  the  revelation  which  he  is  t>  declare. 
He  is  their  brother,  and  he  is  a  fellow-partaker 
with  them  in  the  things  of  which  he  sj^eaks.  In 
what  a  touching  light  does  St.  John  thus  present 
himself  to  the  aflSicted  Church  !  But  the  words 
which  he  uses  are  more  than  touching.  They 
take  for  granted  that  all  who  read  are  feeling  as 
acutely  as  himself ;  and  such  is  the  nature  of  the 
Apocalypse,  that,  unless  we  either  are  or  put  our- 
selves as  far  as  possible  into  his  position,  we  shall 
never  understand  the  book.  For  an  afflicted 
Church,  and  not  for  a  Church  in  worldly  pro- 
sperity and  ea.se,  it  has  its  meaning.  The  things 
spoken  of  by  the  apostle  are  three  in  number,  and 
they  are  bound  t(^ether  into  one  conception, 
although  the  first  is  the  main  particular  to  be 
dwelt  on,  the  other  two  being  only  additional  and 
explicative  (comp.  on  John  xiv.  6).  The  first  is 
tribulation,  'the  tribulation'  through  which  the 
followers  of  the  Lord  in  every  age  must  pass ; 
but  the  mention  of  it  is  followed  by  that  of  the 
kingdom,  the  present,  not  the  future  kingdom ; 
and  the  patience,  the  sted&st  endurance  which 
holds  out  to  the  end  amidst  all  sorrow,  the 
patience  of  which  we  are  so  strikingly  told  by  our 
Lord  in  Luke  xxi.  19,  that  in  it  we  shall '  win  our 
souls'  (later  reading;  comp.  Revised  Version). 
These,  too,  are  in  Jeans, — not  *  of*  Jesus  as  if  only 
His  spirit  were  made  ours,  nor  'for'  Jesus  as  if 
only  we  were  suffering  and  rejoicing  and  enduring 
for  His  sake,  but  *  in  *  Him,  believers  being  one 
with  Him,  and  therefore  partakers  of  His  trials. 
His  royalty,  and  His  heavenly  strength. — ^Was ; 
literally,  *  became,'  passed  into,  an  expression,  be 
it  noted,  that  supports,  though  it  could  not  have 
originated,  the  tradition  of  the  writer's  banish- 
ment.—In  the  ide  that  is  called  Patmoa,  a  small 
and  barren  island  in  the  Egean  Sea,  such  as  those 
to  which  it  was  customary  at  that  period  to  banish 
prisoners.  To  this  island  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  St.  John  was  exiled  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  Domitian,  and  the  following  words  are 
in  harmony  with  the  supposition  that  this  was  the 
explanation  of  his  being  there. — Becanae  of  the 
word  of  Ood  and  the  testimony  of  Jesns.  The 
'  word  of  God  *  is  that  which  comes  from  God, 
the  *  testimony  of  Jesus  *  that  which  is  given  by 
Jesus ;  but  they  cannot  be  limited  here,  as  at  ver.  2, 
to  the  revelation  of  this  book  (comp.  also  chaps, 
vi.  9,  zx.  4).     All  revelation  may  be  so  described. 

Ver.  10.  Was ;  literally,  'became,'seeon  ver.  9. 
It  was  not  his  ordinary  condition  (comp.  Ezek. 
ii.  2).— In  the  spirit.  The  expression  occurs  four 
times  in  the  book,  each  time  at  a  great  crisis  in  the 
development  of  the  visions  (chaps,  i.  10,  iv.  2, 
xvii,  3,  xxi.  10).  It  denotes  removal  in  thought 
from  this  material  scene,  elevation  into  the  higher 
reeion  of  spiritual  realities,  transportation  into  the 
midst  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  invisible 
world.— On  the  liord*s  day.  Certainly  not  the  last 
day,  the  great  day  of  judgment,  known  in  the  New 


Testament  by  a  different  expression,  *  the  day  of 
the  Lord,'  and  before  whicn,  not  on  which,  the 
events  of  the  Apocalypse  take  place,  but  the  first 
day  of  the  week  (comp.  the  expression  used  by  St. 
Paul,  'the  Lord's  Supper,'  m  i  Cor.  xi.  20). 
Yet  the  words  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  simple 
designation  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  in  its 
distinction  from  the  others.  The  nature  and 
character  of  the  day  are  to  be  kept  particularly  in 
view.  It  is  the  day  of  the  'Lord,'  the  risen  and 
glorified  Lord,  the  day  of  Htm  who,  thus  risen 
and  glorified,  had  founded  that  Church  against 
which  no  enemies  shall  prevail.  Wrapt  therefore 
in  contemplation  of  the  glory  of  this  Lord ;  not 
simply  with  the  peaceful  influences  of  the  day  of 
rest  diffused  over  his  soul,  but  dwelling  amidst 
the  thoughts  of  that  authority  and  power  which 
are  possessed  by  the  risen  Jesus  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father,  St.  John  receives  the  revelation 
which  is  here  communicated  to  him. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  both  the  outward  and  the 
inward  circumstances  of  the  Seer ;  and  it  will  be 
observed  that  they  correspond  closely  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  I^rd  Himself.  St.  John  is  at  once 
in  a  state  of  humiliation  and  of  exaltation.  He 
has  the  marks  of  suffering  upon  him,  but  he  is 
also  in  possession  of  a  glory  which  enables  him  to 
triumph  over  suffering :  he  is  *  in  Jesus.' 

The  vision  follows,  and  the  first  part  of  it  is  the 
hearing  of  a  great  voice  as  of  a  trumpet.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  trumpet  spoken  of  is 
that  so  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  Shopkar^  the  trumpet  of  war  and 
judgment  (see  more  fully  on  diap.  viii.  2),  not 
the  trumpet  of  festal  proclamation ;  therefore 
not  merely  (as  most  commentators)  one  with  a 
strong  and  clear  sound,  but  with  a  sound  inspiring 
awe  and  terror,  and  corresponding  in  this  respect 
to  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Lord  in 
the  further  details  of  the  vision. 

Ver.  II.  The  first  clauses  of  the  verse  in  the 
Authorised  Version  must  be  removed,  and  the 
words  of  the  voice  begin  with  what  thou  aeest 
write  In  a  roU.  Under  the  '  seeing '  is  included 
all  that  is  to  be  written  in  the  roll,  not  merely 
chaps,  ii.  and  iii. ;  and  the  command  to  write  is 
so  given  in  the  original  as  to  show  that  it  is 
urgent,  and  that  it  must  be  obeyed  at  once  (chaps, 
i.  19,  ii.  I,  8,  12,  18,  iii.  i,  7,  14,  xiv.  13,  xix.  9, 
xxi.  5). — When  the  roll  is  written  it  is  to  be  sent 
unto  the  eeven  churchea  which  are  named. 
These  are  the  seven  churches  already  spoken  of  in 
ver.  4,  and  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained 
that  they  represent  the  universal  Church  in  all 
countries  and  ages;  for  (i)  The  Apocalypse  is 
designed,  for  all  Christians  (chap.  i.  3) ;  (2)  There 
were  other  churches  in  Asia  at  the  time,  at  all 
events  those  of  Magnesia  and  Tralles,  prolmbly 
those  also  of  Colossse  and  Hierapolis.  These 
two  latter  cities  had  indeed  suffered  from  an 
earthquake  before  the  Apocalypse  was  penned, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  their  churches 
had  been  wholly  destroyed,  or  that,  if  destroyed 
for  a  time,  they  might  not  have  been  restored. 
Although,  however,  there  were  thus  more  than 
seven  churches  in  Asia,  this  book,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  addressed  not  to  seven,  but  to  '  the ' 
seven  (ver.  4).  (3)  We  must  bear  in  mind  the 
importance  of  the  number  seven,  which  often 
occurs  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  apparently  nowhere 
in  its  merely  literal  sense.  Here  as  elsewhere, 
therefore,  it  is  to  be  typically  understoodj  as  an 
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emblem  of  the  unity,  amid:»t  manifoldness,  of  that 
Church  with  which  God  makes  His  covenant. 
(4)  The  character  in  which  the  Redeemer  is  pre- 
sented to  these  seven  churches  consists  of  a 
summary  of  particulars  which  are  afterwards 
applied  separately  to  the  seven  churches  in  chaps, 
ii.  and  iii.  But  the  summary  represents  Tesus  as 
a  whole ;  and  the  natural  inference  is,  that  the 
seven  churches  constitute  a  whole  also.  (5)  The 
symbolism  of  the  whole  book  is  thus  preserved. 
On  any  other  supposition  than  that  we  have  here 
a  representation  of  the  whole  Church  of  Christ, 
chaps,  ii.  and  iii.  must  be  regarded  as  simply 
historical,  and  the  harmony  of  the  Apocalypse  is 
destroyed. 

Ver.  12.  The  Seer  naturally  turns  to  see  ;  and 
the  fii-st  thing  that  strikes  his  eyes  as  the  outer 
circle  of  the  vision  is  ■eyen  golden  candlestickB, 
each  of  them  like  the  golden  candlestick  of  the 
Tabernacle.  That  we  have  seven  candlesticks 
instead  of  one  points  to  the  richness  and  fulness 
of  the  New  Testament  Dispensation  in  its  contrast 
with  the  Old.  The  idea  that  we  have  before  us 
only  one  candlestick  with  seven  branches  is  to  be 
rejected  as  alike  inconsistent  with  the  language  of 
St.  John  and  with  the  symbolism  of  the  book. 
It  is,  besides,  wholly  unnecessary  to  think  of  only 
one  candlestick  for  the  sake  of  unity.  The 
number  seven  is  not  less  expressive  of  unity  than 
unity  itself. 

Ver.  13.  We  have  beheld  the  contents  of  the 
outer  circle  ;  but  there  is  something  more  glorious 
within.  In  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candle- 
sticks is  One,  not  walking  as  in  chap.  ii.  I,  but 
standing,  who  is  like  onto  a  Son  of  man,  %.€. 
appears  in  human  likeness.  As  in  chap.  xiv.  14, 
and  John  v.  27,  the  article  '  the '  is  awanting,  and 
ought  not  to  be  supplied.  Besides  which,  the 
whole  description  shows  that  it  is  the  Son  of  man 
Himself,  not  One  'like  unto*  Him,  that  is  seen. 
Yet  St.  John  does  not  say,  *  I  saw  the  Son  of 
man,*  for  it  is  not  in  reality,  but  in  vision,  that  he 
sees  the  Lord. 

In  the  description  given,  the  firet  thing  men- 
tioned is  the  Saviour's  garb,  a  garment  down  to 
the  foot  The  description  of  Gabriel  in  Dan. 
X.  5  (comp.  nlso  Ezek.  ix.  2,  3,  1 1)  leaves  little 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  robe  spoken  of.  It 
was  a  long  white  linen  garment  reaching  to  the 
feet,  and  worn  by  priests,  or  (i  Sam.  xv.  27)  by 
kings.  It  was  thus  not  only  a  priestly  but  a  royal 
robe. — In  addition  to  this,  the  person  seen  was 
girt  round  at  the  breasts  with  a  golden  girdle. 
The  supposition  is  often  entertained  that  the  place 
of  this  girdle,  so  much  higher  than  the  loins, 
indicates  not  action,  but  rest  from  toil.  It  may 
be  greatly  doubted  if  such  a  supposition  is  correct. 
The  girding  referred  to  in  Luke  xii.  35  presents 
no  proper  analogy  to  that  now  mentioned,  being 
the  girding  up  at  the  loins  of  the  robe  itself,  so  as 
to  prevent  its  flowing  to  the  feet.  Here  the  girdle 
has  no  connection  with  the  loins  ;  and  it  seems 
rather  to  have  been  that  worn  by  the  priests  v  hen 
engaged  in  sacrifice.  We  learn  from  Josephus 
(comp.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  ii.  p.  702) 
that  at  such  times  it  was  their  practice  to  wear 
a  girdle  about  the  body  just  below  the  arm-pits. 
The  Son  of  man,  therefore,  is  not  here  at  rest, 
but  is  engaged  in  dischai-ging  the  functions,  what- 
ever they  are,  which  belong  to  Him  as  a  Priest 
for  ever.  In  chap.  xv.  6  the  angels  with  the 
seven    last    plagues   are    described  as  similarly 


girt.  The  priestly  girdle  undei  the  Law  was  only 
of  linen  embroidered  with  gold  (Ex.  xxviii.  8). 
Here  it  is  'golden,'  that  is,  wholly  of  gold  in 
order  to  indicate  the  high  dignity  of  the  wearer 
and  the  exceeding  riches  of  the  blessings  He 
bestows.  The  important  question  has  still  to  be 
asked,  whether  in  this  dress  we  are  to  see  the 
emblem  only  of  priestly  or  of  both  kingly  and 
priestly  power.  If  we  consider  ( i )  That  the  more 
peculiar  articles  of  the  priests'  dress,  such  as  the 
mitre  and  the  ephod,  are  not  spoken  of,  but  only 
such  as  were  common  to  both  priests  and  kings ; 
(2)  That  in  Dan.  x.  5  and  Isa.  xxii.  21  we  have 
the  same  specification  associated  with  the  exercise 
of  the  royal  and  governmental  rather  than  the 
priestly  office ;  and  (3)  That  the  idea  of  kindly 
power  is  embodied  in  those  parts  of  the  dcscnp- 
tion  which  are  yet  to  follow,  we  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  answering  the  question.  We  have 
before  us  not  only  a  Priest  but  a  King,  One  who 
is  already  a  Priest  4ipon  His  throne,  a  Priest  after 
the  order  of  Melchizedec  But  the  thought  of  the 
King  is  prominent. 

Vers.  14,  15.  From  the  di-ess  the  Seer  now 
proceeds  to  some  characteristics  of  the  personal 
appearance  of  Him  whom  he  beholds  in  vision. 
His  head  and  hairs  were  white  as  white 
wool,  as  snow.  The  heac|  is  not  the  fore- 
head, but,  as  appears  from  the  omission  of  the 
personal  pronoun  when  the  hair  is  mentioned, 
simply  the  head,  with  more  especial  reference 
to  the  hair ;  and  the  white  wool  and  the  snow 
are  emblems  of  purity  and  holiness  (comp.  Ps. 
Ii.  7 ;  Isa.  i.  18),  not  of  old  age. — His  eyes  were 
as  a  flame  of  fire,  penetrating  into  every  dark 
recess  of  sin,  not  only  discovering  sin,  but  con- 
suming it— And  his  feet  like  unto  white  brass 
bnmed  in  a  famace.  The  word  here  u^^  for 
'  white  brass '  is  found  elsewhere  only  at  chap.  ii. 
18  of  this  book,  where  the  part  of  the  description 
now  given  is  again  made  use  of.  It  may  perhaps 
have  been  a  technical  .word  of  the  woikers  in 
brass  employed  about  Ephesus ;  or,  what  is  still 
more  probable,  it  may  have  been  a  mystical  wonl 
compounded  by  the  Seer  himself,  who  would 
express,  by  its  partly  Greek  partly  Hebrew  com- 
position, that  from  the  treadmg  of  these  burning 
feet  no  ungodly  of  any  nation  shall  escape.— 
I^astly,  And  his  voice  as  a  voice  of  many 
wateis.  The  connection  in  chaps,  xiv.  2,  xix.  6, 
between  *many  waters'  and  'thunderings'  at 
once  points  out  the  meaning  of  this  figure.  The 
voice  is  not  simply  loud  and  clear,  but  of  irre- 
sistible strength  and  power,  a  voice  the  rebuke  of 
which  no  enemy  shall  be  able  to  withstand.  All 
the  features  of  the  description,  it  will  be  observed, 
are  those  of  majesty,  terror,  and  judgments- 
absolute  purity,  penetrating  and  consuming  6re, 
the  white  heat  of  brass  raised  to  its  highest 
temperature  in  the  furnace,  the  awful  .sound  of 
many  waters. 

Ver.  16.  From  the  personal  appearance  of 
the  Redeemer,  the  Seer  now  pas>es  to  His  equip- 
ment for  His  work,  and  that  in  three  particuJais. 
And  he  had  in  his  right  hand  seven  stars.  In 
the  writings  of  St.  John  the  verb  *to  have* 
denotes  possession,  and  the  '  right  hand '  is  the 
hand  of  power,  so  that  the  Lord  is  here  repre- 
sented as  possessing  these  seven  stars,  for  ilieir 
rule,  protection,  and  guidance  :  *  No  one  shall 
pluck  them  out  of  My  hand  '  (John  x.  28).  The 
stars  are  grasped  *  in  *  His  hand«  to  denote  that 
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they  are  His  property.  When  the  idea  is  varied 
in  ver.  20,  the  prepo>iiion  is  also  changed, — they 
are  then  not  *in  but  'upon'  his  hand.  The 
seven  stars  are  further  explained  in  ver.  20  to  be 
*  the  angels  of  the  seven  churches  *  (see  on  that 
verse). — Tlie  second  particular  mentioned  is  that 
of  the  sword.  Ont  of  his  month  a  sword,  two- 
edged,  Bharp,  proceeding  forth.  The  order  of 
the  words  in  the  original,  and  the  love  of  the 
Seer  for  the  number  three,  seems  to  make  it 
desirable  to  understand  'proceeding  forth'  as 
an  attribute  of  the  sword  parallel  to  the  other 
two,  instead  of  connecting  it  directly  with  its 
noun  in  the  sense,  *  out  of  his  mouth  proceeded 
forth  a  sharp,  two-edged  sword.  *  The  word  here 
translated  *  sword  *  occurs  six  times  in  the  Apo- 
calypse (chaps,  u  16,  ii.  12,  16,  vi.  8,  xix.  15,  21), 
and  only  once  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament 
(Luke  ii.  35),  but  it  is  very  frequently  used  in  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  particu- 
larly in  Ezekiel.  In  Ezek.  v.  i  it  is  associated 
with  the  attribute  'sharp.*  In  Ps.  cxlix.  6  we 
have  it  connected  with  the  epithet  'two-edged* 
or  two-mouthed,  the  edge  of  the  sword  being 
considered  as  its  mouth  by  which  it  devours  (Isa. 
L  20;  cp.  Heb.  xi.  34,  where  the  plural 
'  mouths '  of  the  Greek  leads  to  the  thought  of 
the  two  edges).  The  use  of  this  figure  in 
Scripture  justifies  the  idea  that  there  is  here  a 
reference  to  the  Word  of  God  which  proceeds  out 
of  His  mouth  (Eph.  vi.  17  ;  Heb.  iv.  12) ;  but 
there  is  no  thought  of  'comforting'  .  r  of  '  tlie 
grace  and  saving  power  of  the  Word.*  Its 
destroying  power  is  alone  in  view,  that  power 
by  which  it  judges,  convicts,  and  condemns  the 
wicked.  '  He  shall  smite  the  earth  with  the  rod 
of  His  mouth,  and  with  the  breath  of  His  lips 
shall  He  slay  the  wicked*  (Isa.  xi.  4;  cp. 
John  xii.  48).  Hence,  accordingly,  the  various 
epithets  here  applied  to  the  sword,  all  cal- 
culated to  emphasize  its  destroying  power,  — 
two-cdge<l,  sharp,  proceeding  forth,  the  latter 
denoting  that  it  is  not  at  rest,  but  in  the  act  of 
coming  forth  to  execute  its  work. — ^And  his 
conntenance  as  the  sun  shlnetli  in  his  power. 
The  third  particular  of  Christ's  equipment.  We 
might  have  expected  this  particular  to  be  connected 
with  the  previous  group  ^escribing  the  appearance 
of  the  Lord.  Its  introduction  now  as  a  part  of 
Christ's  equipment  leads  directly  t  ^  the  conclusion 
that  we  are  to  dwell  mainly  upon  the  power  of 
the  sun's  rays  as  they  proceed  directly  from  that 
luminary.  Hence,  also,  in  all  probability  the 
particular  Greek  word  used  for  *  countenance,' — 
not  so  much  the  face  as  the  appearance  of  the 
face,  the  light  streaming  from  it.  The  sun  is 
thought  of  not  at  his  rising,  but  in  his  utmost 
strength,  with  the  scorching,  intolerable  power 
which  marks  him  in  the  East  at  noonday. 

It  thus  appears  that,  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  description,  the  *  Son  of  man  *  is  one  who 
comes  to  judgment.  To  Him  all  judgment  has 
been  committed  (John  v.  22,  27),  and  the  time 
has  arrived  when  He  shall  take  unto  Him  His 
ereat  power  and  reign.  Nor  are  we  to  ask  how 
It  is  possible  that  this  should  be  the  prominent 
aspect  of  the  Lord  in  a  book  intended  to 
strengthen  and  console  His  Church.  That  God 
is  a  God  of  judgment  is  everywhere  throughout 
the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  the  com- 
fort of  tne  righteous.  They  are  now  oppressed, 
but  ere  long  they  shall  be  vindicated  ;  and  there 


shall  be  a  recompense  unto  those  that  trouble 
them. 

Vers.  17,  18.  The  effect  of  the  vision  upon  the 
Seer  is  now  described.  I  fell,  he  says,  at  nis  feet 
as  dead  (cp.  Ex.  xxxiii.  20 ;  Isa.  vi.  5 ;  Ezek. 
i.  28 ;  Dan.  viii.  17,  x.  7,  8 ;  Luke  v,  8).  The 
effect  upon  the  present  occasion  is,  however, 
greater  than  on  any  of  those  referred  to  in  these 
other  passages.  It  corresponds  to  the  greater 
glory  tnat  has  been  witnessed.  But  St.  John  is 
immediately  restored  both  by  act  and  word.  For 
the  act  cp.  Dan.  viii.  18,  x.  10,  18 ;  for  the 
word.  Matt.  xiv.  27  ;  Luke  v.  10,  xii.  32 ;  John 
vi.  20,  xii.  15.  The  right  hand  is  the  all- 
powerful  hand  in  which  the  churches  are  held 
(ver.  16) ;  and  no  doubt  the  Seer  is  at  the  same 
time  set  upon  his  feet  (cp.  Ezek.  i.  28,  ii.  I,  2). 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  Redeemer  further 
reveals  Himself  as  the  Lord  who  through 
humiliation  and  death  had  attained  to  glory  and 
victory.  In  the  words  in  which  He  does  so, 
reaching  to  the  end  of  ver.  18,  it  seems  to  be 
generally  allowed  that  we  have  three  clauses,  but 
commentators  differ  as  to  their  arrangement. 
Without  discussing  the  opinions  of  other.,  it 
may  be  enough  to  say  that  the  best  distribution 
appears  to  be  as  follows  : — (i)  I  am  the  first  and 
the  last  and  the  Living  One ;  (2)  and  I  became 
dead,  and  behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore ;  (3) 
and  I  have  the  keys  of  death  and  of  Hades, 
(i)  I  am  the  first  and  the  last  (cp.  ver.  8,  ii.  8, 
xxiL  13).  it  is  the  Divine  attribute  of  eternal  and 
unchangeable  existence  that  is  spoken  of ;  not  I 
am  the  first  in  glory,  the  last  in  humiliation,  but 
I  am  the  One  preceding  all,  embracing  all,  by 
whom  all  things  were  made,  in  whom  all  things 
consist,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever 
(cp.  Isa.  xii.  4,  xii  v.  6,  xlviii.  12),  and  the 
living  One.  He  is  not  merely  alive,  but  He 
has  life  in  Himself,  self-possessed,  absolute  life 
(John  i.  4,  v.  26).  Thus  in  these  epithets  we 
have  the  Divine,  eternal  pre-existence  of  the 
Son,  what  He  was  before  the  Eternal  *  Word 
became  flesh,  and  tabernacled  among  us.'  (2) 
I  became  dead.  The  Divine  Son  emptied 
Himself  of  His  glory,  and  stooped  as  man  to 
death  itself.  All  this  is  included  in  '  became.* 
— And  behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore,  words 
which  ought  not  to  be  separated  from  those 
immediately  preceding  them  ;  for,  according  to 
the  conception  of  St.  John,  the  Resurrection  and 
Glorification  of  our  Lord  are  to  be  taken  along 
with  His  humiliation  as  parts  of  one  great  whole 
(cp.  note  on  John  xx.  under  Contents).  We  are 
thus  carried  a  step  further  forward  than  in  the 
previous  part  of  our  Lord's  declaration  of 
Himself.  (3)  and  I  have  the  keys  of  death  and 
of  Hades.  The  two  words  '  death  *  and  '  Hades  * 
are  combined,  as  in  chap.  xx.  13,  14,  and  both 
are  conceived  of  as  a  fortress  or  place  of  imprison- 
ment. Hence  the  figure  cf  the  'keys'  (Isa. 
xxxviii.  10;  Matt,  xvl  18;  cp.  also  chap.  ix.  i, 
XX.  i).  Neither  'death*  nor  '  Hades  *  is  to  be 
understood  in  a  neutral  sense.  The  one  is 
not  simply  death,  but  death  as  a  terrible  power 
from  which  the  righteous  have  escaped ;  the 
other  is  a  region  peopled,  not  by  both  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked,  but  by  those  alone  who 
have  not  conquered  death.  Both  words  thus 
describe  the  condition  of  all  who  are  out  of 
Christ,  and  are  not  partakers  of  His  victory. 
Yet,  however  they  may  be  opposed  to  Him,  He 
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has  the  keys  of  the  prison  within  which  they  are 
confined ;  He  can  Keep  them  there,  or  He  can 
deliver  them  at  His  will.  The  third  part  of  the 
declaration  thus  carries  us  further  than  the 
second,  and  introduces  us  to  the  thou|;ht  of 
Christ^s  everlasting  and  glorious  rule  as  Kmg  in 
Zion.  All  the  three  parts  appropriately  follow 
the  words  *  Fear  not.'  They  tell  of  the  Divine 
pre-existence  of  the  Son  ;  of  death  endured  but 
conquered  in  His  Resurrection;  of  irresistible 
power  now  exercised  over  His  and  the  Church's 
enemies.  They  are  thus  supplementary  to  the 
description  which  had  been  given  of  the  Son  of 
man  in  vers.  13-16,  and  they  include  a  revelation 
of  the  fact  that  He  who  is  judgment  to  His  enemies 
is  mercy  to  His  own. 

Ver.  19.  Write  theraforo,  not  simply  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  *  write*  of  ver.  ll,  or  because  the 
apostle  has  recovered  from  his  fear,  but  'Write, 
seeing  that  I  am  what  I  have  now  revealed  Myself 
to  be.*  The  following  clauses  of  this  verse  are 
attended  with  great  difficulty,  and  very  various 
opinions  have  been  entertained  regarding  them. 
Here  it  is  only  possible  to  remark  that  the  things 
which  then  aawest,  although  most  naturally 
referred  to  the  vision  of  vers.  10-18,  are  not 
necessarily  confined  to  what  concerns  Jesus  in 
Himself,  In  these  verses  He  is  described  as  the 
Head  of  His  Church,  as  One  who  has  His  Church 
summed  up  in  Him ;  and  we  are  thus  led  not 
merely  to  the  thought  of  His  individuality,  but  to 
that  of  the  fortunes  of  His  people.  This  being  so, 
the  following  clauses  of  the  verse  are  to  be 
r^rded  as  a  resolution  of  the  vision  into  the 
two  parts  in  which  it  finds  its  application  to  the 
history  of  the  Church,  so  that  we  ought  to  trans- 
late both  the  things  which  are,  and  the  things 
which  shall  come  to  pass  after  these  things. 
'The  things  which  are*  then  give  expression  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  Churcn,  as  she 
follows  her  Lord  in  humiliation  and  suffering  in 
the  world ;  '  the  things  which  shall  come  to  pass 
after  these  things*  to  the  glory  that  awaits  her 
when,  all  her  trials  over,  she  shall  enter  upon  her 
reward  in  the  world  to  come.  The  verse,  there- 
fore, consists  of  two  parts  rather  than  three, 
although  the  second  part  is  again  divided  into 
two.  There  appears  to  be  no  sufficient  reason 
for  rendering  the  second  clause  of  the  verse  •  what 
they  are '  inste«id  of  *  the  things  which  are.*  The 
plural  verb  in  that  clause  is  better  accounted  for 
by  the  thought  of  the  mingled  condition,  partly 
sorrow  and  defeat,  partly  joy  and  triumph,  of  the 
Church  on  earih,  while  hereafter  it  shall  be 
wholly  joy  and  wholly  triumph. 

Ver.  2a  The  mystery  of  the  stars  which  thou 
sawest  npon  my  right  hand.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  word  *  mystery '  here  depends  on 
•write,*  and  that  it  is  in  apposition  with  the 
'things  which  thou  sawest.*  The  word  denotes 
what  man  cannot  know  by  his  natural  jwwers,  or 
without  the  help  of  Divine  revelation.  It  occurs 
again  in  chaps,  x.  7,  xvii.  5,  7  ;  and  its  use  there, 
as  well  as  its  present  context,  forbids  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  refers  merely  to  the y^/  that  the  seven 
stars  are  angels  of  the  seven  churches,  or  that  the 
seven  candlesticks  are  seven  churches.  It  includes 
the  whole  history  and  fortunes  of  these  churches. 
All  that  concerns  them  is  a  part  of  the  *  mystery  * 
which  is  now  to  be  written,  and  which  the  saints 
shall  understand,  though  the  world  cannot.  We 
may  further  notice  that,  in  the  second  clause  of 


the  first  half  of  this  verse,  and  the  seyen  golden 
candlesticks,  the  last  word  is  not,  as  we  might 
have  expected,  dependent  upon  'mystery.*  It  is 
in  the  accusative  not  the  genitive  case ;  and  wouki 
thus  seem  to  depend  upon  the  verb  *  sawest,*  and 
to  be  subordinate  to  the  first  clause,  though  closely 
connected  with  it  (comp.  John  ii.  12,  xiv.  6).  If 
so,  the  *  seven  stars  *  are  the  prominent  part  of  the 
mystery,  thus  illustrating  the  unity  of  the  Church 
with  the  Saviour  Himself,  for  He  is  *  the  bright, 
the  morning  star'  (chap.  xxii.  16).  Further  also 
we  may  notice  the  '  upon '  prefixed  to  *  my  right 
hand'  instead  of  'in*  as  in  ver.  16.  Surely,  in 
spite  of  the  commentators,  there  is  a  difference. 
The  Seer  beholds  the  churches  '  in  *  the  hand  of 
their  Lord  as  His  absolute  property  and  in  His 
safe  keeping.  The  Lord  Himself  beholds  them 
'upon'  His  right  hand,  in  a  more  upright  and 
independent  position :  they  are  churches  which 
He  IS  about  to  send  forth  to  struggle  in  His  place. 
An  explanation  of  what  the  stars  and  the  candle- 
sticks are  is  now  given.  The  seven  staa  are 
angels  of  the  seven  churches.  It  seems  doubt- 
ful if  stars  are  'in  all  the  typical  language  of 
Scripture  symbols  of  lordship  and  authority 
ecclesiastical  or  civil  *  (Trench).  They  are  often 
emblems  of  light  (Num.  xxiv.  17;  Ps.  cxlviiL  3; 
Jer.  XX xi.  35  ;  Ezek.  xxxii.  7  ;  Dan.  xii.  3 ;  Joel 
li.  10,  iii.  15  ;  2  Pet.  i.  19;  Rev.  ii.  28,  xxii.  16), 
so  that  it  cannot  at  least  be  inferred  from  the  use 
of  the  word  that  the  '  angels  *  are  persons  in 
authority.  What  they  are  is  more  doubtful,  and 
the  most  various  opinions  have  been  entertained 
regarding  them.  Several  of  these  may  l)e  set  aside 
without  much  difficulty.  They  are  not  ideal 
messengers  of  the  churches,  sup^xtsed  to  be  sent 
on  a  mission  to  the  Seer.  He  would  then  have 
replied  by  them,  not  to  them.  They  are  not  the 
ofncials  known  as  angels  or  messengers  of  the 
synagogue.  Such  an  office  is  too  subordinate  to 
answer  the  conditions  of  the  case,  and  there  is  no 
proof  that  it  had  been  transferred  to  the  Christian 
Church.  They  are  not  the  guardian  angels  of  the 
churches,  for,  instead  of  protecting,  they  represent 
the  churches,  and  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  epistles 
which  follow  as  chargeable  with  their  sins.  Two 
interpretations  remain  of  wider  currency  or  of 
higher  authority.  They  are  thought  to  be  the 
Bishops  or  presiding  ministers  of  the  churches. 
But,  even  supposing  that  the  Episcopal  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  at  this  early  date  could  be 
established  on  other  grounds,  '  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  a  personage  whose  name  (angel,  one  sent 
forth)  implies  departure  from  a  particular  locality 
should  be  identihed  with  the  resident  governor  of 
the  Church  '  {Saul  of  Tarsus,  p.  143) ;  nor  could 
a  Bishop  be  appropriately  commended  for  the 
virtues,  or  condemned  for  the  sins,  of  his  flock. 
The  interpretation  of  some  of  the  oldest  com- 
mentators on  the  Apocalypse  is  the  best.  Angels 
of  a  church  are  a  method  of  expressing  the  churcii 
itself,  the  church  being  spoken  of  as  if  it  were 
concentrated  in  its  angel  or  messenger.  In  other 
words,  the  angel  of  a  church  is  the  moral  image  of 
the  church  as  it  strikes  the  eye  of  the  observer, 
that  presentation  of  itself  which  it  sends  up  to  the 
view  of  its  King  and  Governor.  There  is  much 
in  the  style  of  thought  marking  the  Apocalypse  to 
favour  this  view,  for  the  leading  persons  spoken  ot 
in  the  book,  and  even  the  different  departments 
of  nature  referred  to  in  it,  have  each  its  *  angel.' 
God  proclaims  His  judgments  by  angels  (chaps 
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xiv.  6,  S,  9,  xvii.  i,  xviii.  i,  21);  He  executes  When  it  is  said  of  the  Son  of  man  that  He  has 

them  by  angels  (cha|)s.  viii.  2,  xv.  1,  6) ;  He  seals  the  'seven  stars  upon  His  right  hand/  it  is  much 

His  own  by  angels  (chap,  vii  3);  He  even  addresses  more  natural  to  think  that  we  have  here  a  symbol 

the  Son  by  an  angel  (chap.  xiv.  15).     The  Son  in  of  the  churches  themselves  than  of  their  rulers  ; 

like  manner  acts  by  an  angel  (chap.  xx.  i);  and  and  in  chap.  xii.  I  the  twelve  stars  are  not  per- 

reveals  His  truth  by  an  angel  (chaps,  i.  i,  xxiL  sons,  the  numl^er  twelve  l)eing  simply  the  number 

6,  16).     Michael  has  his  angels  (chap.  xii.  7);  the  of  the  Church.     It  may  indeed  be  argued  as  an 

dragon  has  his  angels  (chap.  xii.  7,  9) ;  the  waters,  objection  to  the  above  reasoning,  that  it  is  imme- 

fire,  the  winds,  and  the  abyss  have  each  its  angel  diately  added  in  this  verse  that  the  ciuidleatickB 

(chapfi.  xvi.  5,  xiv.  18,  vii.  I,  ix.  11).     In  some  of.  are  the  seven   chnrohes,    and    that   we   shall 

these  instances  it  may  be  said  that  the  angels  are  thus  have  two  figures  for  the  same  object.     But 

real  beings,  but  in  others  it  is  hardly  possible  to  l)etween  the  figures  there  is  an  instructive  differ- 

think  so.     The  method  of  expression  seems  to  ence    confirmatory  of  all   that    has  been  said; 

rest  upon  the  idea  that  everything  has  its  angel,  for  the  '  star  *  represents  the  Church  as  she  gives 

its  messenger  by  whom  it  communicates  its  feel-  light  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  as  she  shines 

ings,  and  through  whom  it  comes  in  contact  with  before  the  world  for  the  world's  good  ;  the  candle- 

the  external  world.     The  angels  here  spoken  of  stick   represents  her  as  having   her  Divine  life 

are,  therefore,  not  so  much  ideal  representatives  nourished  in  the  secret  place  of  the  tabernacle  of 

of  the  churches,  as  a  mode  of  thought  by  which  the  Most  High.     The  one  is  the  Church  in  action, 

the  churches  are  conceived  of  when  they  pass  out  the  other  the  Church  in  her  inner  life ;  and  hence, 

of  their  absolute  condition  into  intercourse  with,  probably,  the  mention  of  the  former  before  the 

and  action  upon,  others.     Perhaps  the  same  mode  latter,  for  throughout  the  Apocalypse  it  is  with 

of  speaking  may  be  seen  in  Dan.  x.  20,  21,  xii.  I,  the  working,  struggling  Church  that  we  have  to  do. 

where    Persia   and   Grecia   are   represented   by  Hence  also  in  ver.  13  the  Son  of  man  is  *  in  the 

angels.  midst  of  the  candlesticks;'   while  the  stars  are 

With  the  view  now  taken  the  equivalent  desig-  '  upon  His  right  hand '  (ver.  20),  the  hand  that  is 

nation  '  stars '  agrees  much  better  than  the  sup-  stretched  out  for  acting  and  for  manifesting  His 

position  that  these  stars  are  persons  in  authority,  glory  to  the  world. 


CHAPS.  IL,  III.— THE  EPISTLES  TO  THE  SEVEN  CHURCHES. 

Chapter  1 1.    1-7. 
I.  T/if  Epistle  to  Ephesiis. 

1  T  INTO  the  angel  of  the  church  of*  Ephesus  write;  These 

vJ      things  saith  *he  that  holdeth'the  seven  stars  in  his  «cii.i.  i6,ao. 
right  hand,  who'  walketh  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden 

2  candlesticks;  I  know  *thy  works,  and  thy  labour,*  and  thy*  ^iThes. i. 3. 
patience,  and  how'  thou  canst  not  ^bear  them  which  are'  ^Ps. cxwdx. 
evil :  •  and  thou  hast  tried  •  them  which  say  they  are  "  apostles, 

3  'and  "  are  not,  and  hast  found  "  them  liars : "  and  hast  borne,  <^Act«xx. 30: 
and  hast  patience,  and  for  my  name's  sake  hast  laboured,  and 

4  hast  not  fainted.^*      Nevertheless  I  have  somewhat^^  against 

5  thee,  because**  thou  hast  left^'  thy  first  'love.     Remember '!«•«•  •• 
therefore  from  whence  thou  art "  fallen,  and  repent,  and  do  the 

first  works  ;  or  else  I  will  "  come  unto  thee  quickly,**  and  will 
remove**  thy  candlestick  out  of  his  **  place,  except  thou  repent. 

6  But  this  thou  hast,  that  thou  hatest  the  deeds"  of  the  / Nico- /Vcrs.  14, 15. 

7  laitanes,  which  I  also  hate.     He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear 

*  in  •  add  fast  •  he  that  *  toil  *  omit  thy 

•  that        '  onUt  them  which  are  •  add  men  ^  didst  try 
^®  them  that  call  themselves        "  add  they        "  didst  find       "  false 

**  And  thou  hast  patience,  and  thou  didst  bear  because  of  my  name,  and  thou 

hast  not  grown  weary  "  omit  somewhat        ^®  that  "  didst  let  go 

*•  hast       *•  omit  will        *•  omit  quickly  ^^  move      **  its        *•  works 
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what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches;  To  him  that  over- 
cometh  will  I  give"  to  eat  of**  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the 
midst  of "  the  '  paradise  of  God.  ^g«»-  "•  ■«• 

•*  I  will  give  to  him  •*  out  of  ••  omit  the  midst  of 


Contents.  Reserving  any  remarks  to  be 
made  upon  the  general  structure  of  the  Epistles 
to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  and  upon  their 
relation  to  one  another,  we  only  notice  at  present 
their  position  in  the  Apocalypse  as  a  whole. 
The  two  chapters  containing  them  form  the  second 
great  section  of  the  book,  and  their  aim  is  to  set 
before  us  a  representation  of  that  Church  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  struggle  and  victory  it 
i-.  the  main  object  of  the  apostle  to  describe.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  seven  churches  here 
.'poken  of  represent  the  one  universal  Church, 
'ihe  Epistles  addressed  to  them  constitute  the 
introduction  of  that  Church  upon  the  field  of 
history.  The  great  Head  of  the  Church  has  been 
brought  before  us  in  chap.  i.  ;  and  now  we  have 
the  Church  herself.  We  must  learn  to  know  her 
in  her  calling  and  her  condition  before  we  can 
understand  her  fortunes. 

Vcr.  1.  The  first  church  addressed  is  that  of 
Ephesus,  the  city  in  which  St.  John  himself  is 
reported,  according  to  the  unanimous  tradition  of 
Christian  antiauity,  to  have  spent  the  closing 
period  of  his  lite.  Yet,  even  if  we  adopt  the  later 
date  for  the  composition  of  the  Apocalypse,  we 
can  hardly  suppose  that  we  are  to  find  in  this 
circumstance  the  reason  why  Ephesus  is  first 
mentioned.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  think  that 
the  importance  of  that  church  in  itself,  together,  it 
may  be,  with  the  special  particulars  ot  its  internal 
condition,  determined  the  place  which  is  now 
assigned  to  it.  Ephesus  was  the  most  influential 
city  of  Asia  Minor,  the  meeting-place  of  Eastern 
and  Western  thought,  renowned  not  only  for  its 
commercial  relations,  but  for  that  magnificent 
temple  of  Diana  which  was  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world  (Acts  xix.  27).  St. 
Paul  showed  his  sense  of  its  imix)rtance  by 
spending  in  it  no  less  than  three  years  of  his  busy 
life,  and  by  using  it  as  one  of  the  flreat  centres  of 
his  missionary  labours.  The  angel  of  the  church, 
that  is,  as  we  have  seen,  not  its  bishop  or  pre- 
siding; pastor,  but  the  church  itself  viewed  as  the 
appomted  interpreter  and  messenger  of  Christ's 
purposes  to  the  world,  is  now  addressed  by  St.  John. 

First  of  all  we  have  a  description  of  Him  from 
whom  the  message  comes,  taken  from  the  descrip- 
tion already  given  of  Him  in  chap,  i.,  and  more 
especially  from  vers.  13  and  16.  There  is  a 
peculiar  fitness  in  the  selection  for  the  first  Epistle 
of  these,  the  obviously  prominent  characteristics 
of  the  Lord  as  He  is  brought  before  us  in  that 
chapter ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  think 
that  the  Church  at  Ephesus,  viewed  by  itself,  is 
more  represtntative  of  the  universal  Church  than 
any  other  of  the  seven.  Two  points  of  difference 
between  the  docription  of  the  Redeemer  here  and 
in  chap.  i.  are  worthy  of  notice : — (i)  The  sub- 
stitution of  the  word  holdeth  fa«t  for  the  word 
*  hath '  of  the  latter  (ver.  16).  The  first  of  these 
words  is  much  stronger  than  the  second,  and 
denotes  to  retain  firmly  in  the  grasp  (comp.  chaps, 
ii.  25,  iii.  II).  It  is  therefore  employed  in  the 
present  instance  with  jDcculiar  propriety,  when  the 


aim  of  the  Seer  is  to  set  forth  not  so  much  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  Himself,  as  the  power  with 
which  He  retains  His  people  under  His  care,  so 
that,  even  when  decay  has  begun  to  mark  them, 
they  shall  not  be  allowed  finally  to  perish  (John 
X.  28).  (2)  The  word  walketh  for  the  simple 
being  or  standing  of  chap.  i.  13,  in  order  to 
indicate  not  merely  that  Christ's  people  surround 
and  worship  Him,  but  that  He  is  engaged  in 
observing  and  protecting  them.  Not  one  of  their 
backslid ings  or  errors  escapes  His  notice  :  they 
have  no  weakness  which  He  will  not  strengthen, 
no  want  which  He  will  not  supply. 

Ver.  2.  The  address  to  the  Church  follows, 
embracing  vers.  2-6.  The  first  part  of  it,  extend- 
ing to  the  close  of  ver.  3,  seems  to  contain  seven 
points  of  commendation  : — ( I )  I  know  thy  wcnln, 
and  thy  toil  and  patience.  By  the  word  *  know ' 
we  are  to  understand  not  approbation,  but  simply 
experimental  knowledge;  and  by  'works,'  not 
hero-deeds,  but  simplv  the  whole  tone  and  con- 
duct of  the  church  s  life,  together  with  the 
outward  manifestation  of  what  she  was.  These 
works  are  then  resolved  into  two  parts;  'toiV 
which  is  more  than  labour  in  the  service  of  the 
Lord;  and  'patience,'  which  is  more  than  the 
passive  virtue  commonly  represented  by  that 
word.  .  The  meaning  would  be  better  expressed 
by  'endurance,' — the  strong,  firm,  and  manly 
bearing  of  all  suffering  inflicted  by  a  hostile  world 
for  the  sake  of  Christ.— (2)  And  that  thou  canst 
not  bear  evil  men.  The  '  evil  men  *  referred  to 
are  a  different  class  from  those  spoken  of  in  the 
following  clause,  and  they  are  thought  of  as  a 
burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  The  Ephesian 
church  had  a  holy  impatience  of  those  who,  hy 
their  evil  deeds,  brought  disgrace  upon  the 
Christian  name,  and  she  is  commended  for  it— 
(3 )  And  thou  cUdst  try  them  that  call  themielTet 
apostles.  These  persons  had  made  a  special 
claim  to  be  a^stles  (comp.  2  Cor.  xL  13),  even 
in  all  probability  disownmg  St.  John  himselC 
But  the  Ephesian  Christians  had  '  tried,'  and  in 
trying  had  discovered  their  false  pretensions.  The 
Greek  word  here  used  for  *  try  is  different  from 
that  found  in  i  John  iv.  i,  where  we  read, 
*  Believe  not  eveiy  spirit,  but  prove  (not,  as  in  the 
Authorised  Version,  *try*)  the  spirits,  whether 
they  are  of  God.'  A  distinction  has  been  drawn 
between  the  two,  the  latter  being  referred  to 
faith  and  doctrine,  the  former  to  works ;  and  the 
distinction  has  been  thought  to  find  support  in 
ver.  6.  But  the  false  teachers  there  spoken  of 
are  not  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  the  clause 
before  us.  The  distinction  seems  rather  to  lie  in 
this,  that  *  try  *  expresses  simply  the  trial,  with 
the  superadded  thought  of  disinclination  to  the 
persons  tried ;  that  *  prove '  expresses  the  bringing 
forth  of  solid  worth  by  trial  (comp.  i  Cor.  xvL  3 ; 
2  Cor.  viii.  8  ;  I  Tim.  iii.  10 ;  i  Pet  i.  7)- 
Here,  therefore,  *  prove  *  could  not  be  used.  The 
Ephesian  church  knew  what  these  deceivers  would 
show  themselves  to  be,  and  turned  from  them 
with  the  instinct  of  the  Christian  heart  beiore  it 
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put  them  to  a  formal  proof. — And  thoy  are  not, 
not  as  in  the  Authorised  Version  with  the  omission 
of  tlie  word  '  they. '  The  addition  of  the  clause, 
ixrhen  compared  with  i  John  iii.  I,  affords  an 
interesting  illustration  of  the  style  of  the  apostle, 
for  *  and  such  we  are '  ought  there  to  be  inserted 
in  the  text  (comp.  also  chap.  iii.  9)«— 7(4)  And 
didst  find  them  faloe  (comp.  chap.  iii.  9 ;  i 
John  i.  6). 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  false  teachers 
such  as  these  could  have  existed  only  in  the  very 
earliest  period  of  the  Christian  Church,  that  they 
cannot  be  assigned  to  the  closing  years  of  the 
first  century,  and  that  the  Apocalypse  must  there- 
fore have  been  written  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  The  words  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Ephesian  Presbyters  in  Acts  xx.  29  lead  rather  to 
the  belief  that  the  manifestation  there  spoken  of 
would  not  take  place  until  at  least  most  of  the 
apostles  had  been  removed  from  this  earthly  scene. 

Ver.  3.  (5)  And  thon  hast  patience.  The 
'patience'  spoken  of  is  the  stedfast  endurance 
already  mentioneti  in  ver.  2,  but  the  possession  of 
the  grace  is  enhanced  by  the  use  of  the  verb 
•have,*— thou  hast  it,  it  is  thine.— (6)  And  thou 
didst  bear  because  of  my  name.  They  had  not 
borne  with  evil  men  (ver.  2) ;  and  yet,  in  not 
bearing  them,  in  rejecting  them,  and  in  the 
struggle  which  was  involved  ih  doing  so,  they 
had  had  something  to  bear ;  they  had  borne  the 
burden  laid  upon  them  because  of  the  '  name '  of 
Jesus,  because  of  that  revelation  of  the  grace  and 
love  of  Go<l  which  had  been  given  them  in  Him 
(comp.  on  John  xiv.  13,  14).— (7)  And  thou  hast 
not  grown  weary.  For  the  use  of  the  word 
•grow  weary,'  comp.  John  iv.  6.  In  ver,  2  they 
had  been  commended  for  their  *  toil ;  *  but  now  a 
step  is  taken  in  advance,  they  had  not  •grown 
weary '  in  it  How  hard  the  duty,  and  how  high 
the  grace ! 

Such  are  the  seven  points  in  which  the 
Ephesian  church  is  commended  ;  and,  if  we  are 
right  in  considering  them  as  seven,  it  will  follow 
that  the  fourth,  *  didst  find  them  false/  is  the 
leading  one  of  the  seven ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  chief  point  of  commendation  in  the  state 
of  the  Christians  at  Ephesus  is  their  instinctive 
discernment  and  rejection  of  false  teachers,  and 
their  zeal  for  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ  as  handed 
down  by  His  commissioned  and  inspired  apostles. 
Around  this  all  else  that  in  their  case  was  worthy 
of  commendation  centred.  Here  was  the  *  toil ' 
that  never  wearied,  the  'endurance'  that  never 
failed,  the  *  bearing  *  of  that  bitter  cross  which 
consisted,  as  it  did  so  largely  in  the  case  of  our 
Lord,  in  contending  against  the  'grievous  wolves' 
that  had  entered  into  God's  heritage,  and  were 
snatching  and  scattering  the  sheep  (John  x.  12). 
The  first  *  work '  of  Christ,  to  maintain  God's  true 
revelation  of  Himself  against  selfish  error,  appears 
in  the  Ephesian  church. 

Ver.  4.  Commendation  has  been  bestowed; 
the  deserved  blame  that  had  been  incurred  now 
follows  :  NeTertheless  I  have  against  thee  that 
thon  didst  let  go  thy  first  love.  The  Authorised 
Version  is  here  materially  injured  by  the  insertion 
of  the  word  'somewhat,'  to  which  there  is  nothing 
in  the  original  to  correspond.  The  declension 
was  a  serious  and  not  a  slight  one, — the  letting 
go  the  'kindness  of  her  youth,'  the  'love  of  her 
espousals*  (Jer.  ii.  2),  the  love  with  which  the 
church  had  met  her  Lord    'in  the  day  of  His 


espousals,  and  in  the  day  of  the  gladness  of  His 
heart*  (Cant.  iii.  ii).  Nothing  but  the  love  of 
the  bride  can  satisfy  the  Bridegroom  ;  all  zeal  for 
His  honour,  if  He  is  to  value  it,  must  flow  from 
love,  and  love  must  feed  its  flame.  There  is  no 
contradiction  between  the  state  now  described  and 
that  in  vers.  2  and  3.  Nor  is  there  any  need  to 
think  that  these  latter  verses  apply  only  to  the 
'  angel '  as  if  he  were  a  distinct  personality,  while 
this  verse  applies  to  the  church  at  large.  The 
history  of  the  Christian  Church  has  been  too  full 
of  zeal  without  love  to  justify  any  doubt  as  to  the 
verisimilitude  of  the  picture.  Let  the  times 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  successful  struggle 
against  Arianism,  and  again  to  the  Reformation  in 
Germany,  testify  to  the  fact. 

Ver.  5.  The  exhortation  to  the  church  now 
follows  in  three  parts :— (i)  Remember  therefore 
f^m  whence  thon  hast  fallen  ;  her  6rst  condition 
being  regarded  as  a  height ;  (2)  and  repent,  by 
contrasting  thy  present  with  thy  former  state  ;  (3) 
and  do  the  first  works  ;  for  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
church  to  '  abide '  in  Christ :  '  Even  as  the 
Father  hath  loved  Me,'  says  Jesus  Himself,  'I 
also  have  loved  you  ;  abide  ye  in  My  love  '  (John 
XV.  9).  '  Works  *  are  here  to  be  understood  in 
that  widest  sense  of  the  word  peculiar  to  St.  John. 
The  Lord  does  no(  bid  His  Church  act  as  if  acting 
were  everything  and  feeling  nothing.  Feeling 
b  rather  the  thing  mainly  thought  of.  There 
was  no  want  of  action :  what  was  needed  was 
the  love  which  alone  makes  action  valuable  (cp. 
I  Cor.  xiii.).— or  else  I  come  nnto  thee  ;  not  the 
final  judgment,  or  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord  ; 
for,  m  that  case,  we  should  hardly  have  had  the 
words  '  unto  thee '  attached  to  the  warning,  but 
a  special  coming  in  judgment,  an  earnest  and 
symool  of  the  great  Coming  at  the  las*. — And  will 
move  thy  candlestick  out  of  its  place,  except 
thon  repent.  The  removal  of  the  clutrch's 
candlestick  denotes  removal  from  her  high 
standing  and  privileges  in  the  sanctuary  of  God. 
There  is  nothing  here  of  what  has  been  described 
as  simply  •  the  removal  of  the  candlestick,  not  the 
extinction  of  the  candle  ;  judgment  for  some,  but 
that  very  judgment  the  occasion  of  mercy  for 
others.*  The  word  •  move  *  is  in  the  Apocalypse 
a  word  of  judgment  (cp.  chap.  vi.  14),  and  there 
is  no  thought  of  anything  else  in  the  warning 
given.  Surely  also,  it  may  be  remarked  in 
passing,  the  warning  distinctly  shows  us  that  the 
'  angel  *  of  the  church  cannot  possibly  be  its 
bishop.  •  lliy  candlestick  ! '  where  is  the 
Church  spoken  of  as  if  she  belonged  to  any  of  her 
office-bearers?  She  is  always  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Contrast  with  'thy  candlestick'  'My 
sheep,'  '  My  lambs  '  (John  xxi.  15-17). 

Ver.  6.  The  Lord  cannot  leave  them  without 
a  fresh  word  of  commendation.  But  this  thon 
hast,  that  thon  hatest  the  works  of  the 
Kicolaitans,  which  I  also  hate.  Who  the 
persons  thus  referred  to  were  we  shall  best  learn 
at  ver.  15.  In  the  meantime  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  we  have  here  more  than  a  mere  repetition  of 
what  had  been  said  already  at  ver.  2 ;  and  that 
the  last  words,  '  which  I  also  hate,*  appear  to  be 
added  partly  at  least  for  the  sake  of  bringing  out 
the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  declension  of  the 
Ephesian  Christians,  there  was  still  one  point  on 
wnich  their  Lord  and  they  were  similarly  minded. 

Ver.  7.  A  promise  is  to  be  added  to  the  main 
body  of  the  Epistle,  but  before  it  is  given  we  have 
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a  general  exhortation  to  men  to  listen.  He  that 
hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith 
onto  the  churches.  These  words  are  found  in  all 
the  seven  Epistles,  but  with  a  different  position  in 
some  of  them  as  compared  with  others.  In  the 
first  three  they  occur  in  the  body  of  the  letter, 
immediately  before  the  promise  to  him  that  over- 
cometh  :  in  the  last  four  they  are  introduced  at 
the  end.  No  student  of  the  Apocalypse  will 
doubt  that  this  difference  is  designed,  and  that 
although  he  may  be  unable  to  say  what  the  design 
is.  In  the  case  of  the  seals,  the  trumpets,  and 
the  bowls,  we  meet  the  same  division  of  seven 
into  its  constituent  parts  three  and  four,  only  that 
in  each  of  these  the  line  of  demarcation  is  at  the 
close  of  the  first  four,  not,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  at  the  close  of  the  first  three.  Nor  does 
it  seem  difficult  to  understand  this  division,  for 
four  is  the  number  of  the  earth,  and  the  judgments 
relating  to  it  are  thus  naturally  four.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  see  why  in  the  seven  Epistles  the  number 
three  should  take  precedence.  .Perhaps  it  may 
be  because  three  is  the  nuniber  of  God  ;  and 
because,  by  the  arrangement  adopted,  the  Divine 
aspect  of  the  Church  m  her  existence  considered 
in  itself  is  brought  out  with  a  force  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  wanting  (sec  closing  remarks 
on  chap.  iii.).  Jewish  feeling,  so  much  appealed 
to  by  numbers  and  their  arrangement,  may  have 
been  alive  to  this  in  a  manner  that  we  can  hardly 
understand.  Whether  the  above  explanation  be 
satisfactory  or  not,  the  fact  itself  is  both  interesting 
and  important.  It  throws  light  upon  the  measure 
of  artificiality  which  appears  in  the  structure  of 
the  Apocalypse,  and  is  thus  a  help  in  its  inter- 
pretation.—To  him  that  oyercometh.  The 
expression  is  a  characteristic  one  with  St  Tohn. 
It  occurs  in  each  of  the  seven  Epistles,  as  aUo  in 
chap.  xxi.  7.  In  chap.  iii.  21  it  is  used  of  Christ 
Himself  (cp.  also  chap.  xii.  1 1  ;  John  xvi.  33  ; 
I  John  ii.  13,  V.  4,  O.— I  will  give  to  him  to  cat 
out  of  the  tree  of  Ufe,  which  is  in  the  paradise 
of  God.     For  the  tree  of  life  cp.  chap.  xxii.  2, 


[Chap.  II  8- 11. 

14,  19.  What  victorious  believers  cat  is  *out 
of*  the  tree  of  life,  not  something  that  grows 
upon  it,  its  branches,  or  leaves  or  flowers,  or 
fruit.  The  particular  preposition  used  in  the 
original  carries  us  to  the  thought  of  what  is  most 
intimately  connected  with  the  tree,  to  the  thought 
of  its  very  heart  and  substance.  For  the  idea  of 
eating,  cp.  John  vL  51.  The  question  is  naturally 
asked.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  this  Mree 
of  life  '  ?  and  different  answers  have  been  given. 
By  some  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  Gospel,  by 
others  the  Holy  Spirit ;  while  several  of  the  later 
commentators  on  this  book  suppose  it  to  be  that 
eternal  life,  with  all  the  means  of  sustaining  it, 
which  comes  from  Christ.  The  true  answer 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  Christ  Himself.  Nor  is  it 
any  reply  to  this  to  say  that  in  chap.  xxii.  2  we 
have  not  one  tree  but  many,  for  the  tree  of  life 
there  spoken  of  is  really  one  ;  or  that  the  Giver 
must  be  different  from  the  gift,  for  the  highest 
gift  of  the  Lord  is  the  Incarnate  Lord  Himself, 
*in  whom,'  says  St.  Paul,  'dwelleth  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily*  (Col.  ii.  9) ;  *  in' 
whom,  says  St.  John,  *  is  life,'  and  *  out  of  whom 
His  people  have  received  their  life  and  *  grace  for 
grace  *  (John  i.  16).  (Cp.  on  ver.  28.)  At  the 
same  time  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  use  of  the 
preposition  *out  of.*  Who  but  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  that  fulness  *  out  of  which  all  believers 
eat  and  live  ? 

There  may  be  a  correspondence  intended 
between  the  promise  of  *  eating '  and  the  victory 
over  the  Nicolaitans,  one  of  whose  characteristics 
was  that  they  'ate  things  sacrificed  to  idols' 
(ver.  14).  Those  who  eat  of  the  table  of  devils 
cannot  eat  of  the  Lord's  table  (i  Cor.  x.  21). 
They  must  share  the  exclusion  from  the  tree  of 
life  of  fallen  Adam  and  his  lalien  seed.  But  the 
faithful  who,  like  the  Second  Adam,  and  in  His 
might,  refuse  the  devil's  dainties  (Ps.  xvi.  4 ; 
Matt.  iv.  3),  obtain  in  deepest  truth  the  privilege 
from  which  our  first  parent  was  excluded  (Gen. 
iii.  24). 


Chapter  II.    8-11. 
2.  The  Epistle  to  Smyrna. 

8  A  ND  unto  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Smyrna  write ;  These 

ir\.     things  saith  ^  the  first  and  the  last,  which  was  *  dead,  and  «cil  l  a 

9  is  alive;*  I  know  thy  works,  and'  tribulation,  and*  poverty, 

(but  thou  art  *  rich,)  and  I  know  ^  the  blasphemy  of  them  which  ^^'^^'' 
say  they  ^  are  Jews,  and '  are  not,  but  are  the  *  synagogue  of 
10  Satan.     Fear  none  of  those •  things  which  thou  shalt"  ^suffer:  ^Lo. 3^4,5 
behold,  the  devil  shall "  cast  some  of  you  into  prison,  that  yp 
may  be  tried;  and  ye  shall  have  tribulation"  ten  days:  be 
thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a"  ''crown  of  life.  rfP«. "0.3.4. 


^  became 
*  add  thy 
^  add  they 
*^  is  about  to 


•  rose  to  life 

•  omit  /  know 

•  Fear  not  the 

'•  a  tribulation  of 


*  omit  works,  and 

•  that  they  themselves 
*•  art  about  to 

"the 
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1 1   He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto 
the  churches ;  He  that  overcometh  shall  not "  be  hurt  of  the 
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'  second  death. 


t  Ch.  zx.  14. 


'  in  no  wise 


Ver.  8.  The  second  church  addressed  is  that  of 
Smyrna,  a  city  situated  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Ephesus,  and  in  the  same  province  of  Asia  Minor. 
Smyrna  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  wealthy 
cdties  of  Asia,  lying  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and 
fertile  region,  and  enjoying  peculiar  facilities  for 
commerce.  Its  main  worship  was  that  of  Bacchus, 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  drunkenness  and 
immorality  were  extremely  prevalent. 

Again  the  tpistle  opens  with  a  description  of 
Him  from  whom  it  is  sent.  The  description  is 
taken  from  chap.  i.  17,  18.  For  the  rendering, 
rase  to  life,  which  we  have  adopted  here,  com  p. 
chap.  xiii.  14  and  John  v.  21.  The  substance  of 
the  Epistle  follows. 

Ver.  9.  The  first  words  of  the  address  to  the 
church,  as  given  in  the  Authorised  Version,  *  I 
know  thy  works,'  are  to  be  omitted  both  here  and 
in  ver.  13,  the  salutation  to  the  church  at  Pergamos. 
They  are  found  in  all  the  other  Epistles,  and  we 
may  be  assured,  therefore,  that  their  omission  in 
these  two  places  is  designed.  We  shall  venture 
to  offer  what  seems  the  most  probable  explanation 
in  the  general  remarks  on  the  Epistles  as  a  whole 
at  the  close  of  chap.  iii.  Three  features  of  the 
condition  of  the  church  at  Smyrna  are  noticed  : — 
(i)  I  know  thy  tribolatiGnL  The  word  '  tribula- 
tion '  is  to  be  understood  in  the  general  sense  of 
alHiction,  suffering,  but  with  a  special  reference  to 
persecution  brought  upon  believers  for  sted fastness 
m  their  Master's  cause  (comp.  John  xvi.  33) ;  (2) 
And  thy  poyeity  (bnt  thou  art  rich).  Like  all  the 
churches  of  that  early  lime,  the  church  at  Smyrna 
was  composed  of  members  for  the  most  part  1  oor. 
•Not  many  rich,  not  many  noble,  were  called.* 
But  in  the  possession  of  a  better  inheritance  it  was 
'rich,' — 'rich  in  faith,  and  an  heir  of  the  kingdom 
which  the  Lord  promised  to  them  that  love  Him  * 
(Jas.  ii.  5) ;  (3)  ^d  the  blasphemy  of  them  which 
say  that  they  themselyeB  are  Jews,  and  they  are 
not,  but  are  a  synagogae  of  Satan.  The  *  blas- 
phemy '  referred  to  probably  includes  not  simply 
reviling  against  Christians,  but  against  their  Lord. 
Then,  as  now,  the  Tews  were  notorious  for  the 
fierceness  of  their  language  against  Christ,  to 
whom  they  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  every  epithet 
of  contempt  and  hatred  (comp.  i  Cor.  xii.  3; 
Jas.  ii.  7)-      . 

The  most  interesting  inquiry  here  has  relation 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  'Jews.*  Before 
endeavouring  to  answer  it,  it  is  of  importance  to 
observe  that  the  word  is  not  directly  employed 
either  by  the  Lord  or  by  the  Seer  in  His  name. 
The  persecutors  and  blasphemers  referred  to  used 
it  of  themselves.  They  said  that  they  were  Jews. 
Bat  none  would  so  use  the  term  except  such  as 
really  were  Jews  alike  by  birth  and  by  religion  ; 
while,  in  so  using  it,  they  intended  to  assert  that 
they  were  the  true  people  of  God,  and  that  Chris- 
tians had  no  title  to  the  place  which  they  were 
endeavouring  to  claim  as  His.  It  is  now  denied 
by  the  Author  of  the  Epistle  that  the  term  had 
any  proper  application  to  them.  Had  they  been 
truly  Jews,  Jews  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word, 


they  would  have  taken  up  an  altogether  different 
attitude  towards  Christ  and  Christianity  from  that 
which  they  actually  occupied.  They  would  have 
seen  that  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  the  purpose  of  their 
own  Mosaic  economy  was  fulfilled  ;  and  they 
would  have  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Chrbtian 
Church.  They  did  not  do  so.  Instead  of  believ- 
ing in  Jesus,  they  were  everywhere  the  chief  stirrers 
up  of  hatred  and  persecution  against  His  followers 
(Acts  xiv.  19,  xvii.  5,  13,  etc.).  How  could  they 
be  Jews?  The  Jews  at  least  worshipped  God, 
and  assembled  in  His  synagogue  to  stuuy  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets ;  of  these  blasphemers  it  could 
only  be  said  that  they  were  a  synagogue  of  Satan. 
It  is  not  denied  that  the  word  *Jews*  is  thus 
used  here  in  an  honourable  sense;  and,  accord- 
ingly, it  has  often  been  ur^ed  that  we  have  in  this 
a  proof  tha^  the  Author  of  the  Apocalypse  cannot 
have  been  also  the  Author  of  the  fourth  Gospel, 
inasmuch  as  in  the  latter  those  named  '  the  Jews ' 
are  the  embodiment  of  everything  that  is  most 
hard  and  stubborn  and  devilish.  Two  answers 
may  be  given  to  the  charge : — (1)  St.  John  does 
not  origina'e  the  word,  he  only  quotes  it ;  and  (2) 
the  expression  is  not  the  same  as  that  used  in  the 
Gospel, — there  'the Jews,*  here  'Jews,' 

It  may  be  noticed  in  passing,  that  when  we 
com^iare  the  us3  of  the  word  '  synagogue '  in  the 
verse  before  us  with  its  use  in  Jas.  ii.  2,  where  it 
is  applied  to  the  Christian  congregation,  it  seems 
not  unnatural  to  think  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
point  of  time  much  later  than  that  at  which  St. 
James  b  writing.  That  mixing  of  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians in  the  same  congregation,  which  had  marked 
the  dawn  of  the  Church's  history,  had  come  to 
an  end.  A  complete  separation  had  taken  place 
between  the  adherents  of  the  old  and  the  new 
faith.  Christians  were  a  '  church,'  the  Jews  alone 
met  in  *  synagogue.' 

Ver.  10.  An  exhortation  not  to  fear  the  things 
which  it  was  about  to  snifer.  Fresh  persecution 
was  immediately  to  arise.  The  children  of  God 
are  not  comforted  amidst  their  troubles  by  the 
assurance  that  these  are  about  to  pass  away.  It 
may  often  happen,  on  the  contrary,  that  one  wave 
of  tribulation  shall  only  be  followed  by  another. 
Strength  and  comfort  are  to  be  found  in  other 
thoughts.  The  tribulation  to  be  expecte<i  is  then 
further  specified.  It  shall  proceed  from  the 
devil,  a  name  of  .Satan  chosen  with  a  reference 
to  the  calumnies  and  slanders  previously  alluded 
to.  Under  that  name  he  is  '  the  accuser  of  the 
brethren'  (Rev.  xii.  10;  comp.  Job  i.  ii.  ;  Zech. 
iii.  I,  2).  But  the  devil  is  not  only  to  slander 
them.  He  is  abont,  it  is  said,  to  cast  Bome  of 
yon  into  prison,  prevailing  upon  the  heathen 
powers,  ever  ready  to  listen  to  accusations  against 
the  Christians,  to  visit  them  with  this  punishment. 
Further,  he  is  to  do  this  in  order  that  ye  may  be 
tried.  It  is  not  that  they  may  be  '  proved.'  God 
proves  His  people.  Satan  tries  them  ;  and  this 
trial  shall  come  from  his  hands,  to  be  the  means, 
if  possible,  of  effecting  his  Satanic  purposes.  Their 
tribulation,  they  are  told,  shall  be  one  of  ten  days 
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[Chap.  II.  12-17. 


(comp.  Dan.  i.  12).  By  these  words  we  arc 
neither  to  understand  ten  literal  days,  nor  ten 
years,  nor  ten  separate  persecutions  stretching 
over  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  Like  all  the 
other  numbers  in  tne  Apocalypse,  the  number  is 
symbolical.  It  denotes  completeness,  yet  not  the 
Divine  fulness  of  the  number  seven.  They  are  to 
have  tribulation  frequent,  oft  repeated,  lasting,  it 
may  be,  as  long  as  life  itself,  yet  alter  all  extend- 
ing only  to  this  present  scene,  the  course  of  which 
may  be  best  marked  by  *  days  *  that  are  *  few  and 
evil  *  (Gen.  xlvii.  9  ;  Job  viii.  9 ;  Ps.  xc.  12  ; 
comp.  I  Pet.  i.  6).— Be  thou  faithful  unto  death, 
that  is,  not  merely  during  the  whole  of  life,  but 
even  to  the  extremity,  if  necessary,  of  meeting 
death.^And  I  will  give  thee  the  ciown  of  life, 
that  is,  the  crown  which  consists  in  *  life  '  (comp. 
2  Tim.  iv.  8), — in  life  corresponding  to  the  life  of 
Him  of  whom  we  have  been  told  in  ver.  8  that 
He  'rose  to  life.'  This  last  consideration  ought 
alone  to  \ye  sufficient  to  determine  whether  we 
have  here  the  crown  of  a  king  or  that  of  a  victor 
in  the  game^i.  It  is  not  the  latter,  but  the  former 
(comp.  chaps,  iv.  4,  v.  10),  the  crown  of  the  Lord 
Himself  (chap.  xiv.  14 ;  comp.  Ps.  xxi.  3,  4). 
The  use  of  the  word  si^hanos,  not  diadinia^  seems 
to  flow  from  the  fact  that  the  crown  sp>oken  of  is 
not  the  mere  emblem  of  royalty,  but  of  royalty 
reached  through  severe  contests  and  glorious 
victories, — its  garland  crown. 

'  So  should  desert  in  arms  be  crowned.' 


In  addition  to  this,  however,  we  may  well  include 
the  thought  of  the  Hebrew  crown  of  joy,  the  crown 
with  which  Solomon  was  crowned  *  in  the  day  of 
his  espousals,  and  in  the  day  of  the  gladness  of  his 
heart'  (Cant.  iii.  11).  Yet  there,  too,  we  must 
remember  there  is  the  thought  that  Solomon  had 
won  his  bride. 

VcT.  II.  For  the  first  clause  of  this  verse,  comp. 
what  has  been  said  on  ver.  7. — He  that  orer- 
cometh  shall  in  no  wiie  be  hart  of  the  second 
death.  For  the  *  second  death,'  comp.  chaps. 
XX.  6,  14,  xxi.  8,  the  only  other  passages  where 
the  expression  occurs.  It  is  in  obvious  contrast 
with  the  '  life  *  of  vers.  8  and  la  The  expression 
is  taken  from  the  Jewish  theology,  and  denotes 
the  death  that  follows  judgment. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Epistle  to 
Smyrna  seems  to  be  the  rise  of  persecution  against 
the  followers  of  Jesus,  and  their  faithfulness  in 
meeting  it ;  while  in  the  next  Epistle,  that  to 
Pergamos,  we  shall  see  persecution  in  all  its  fury 
culminating.  If  so,  we  have  the  very  progress 
once  indicated  by  our  L'rd  Himself  in  His  la>t 
discourse  to  His  disciples,  'Every  branch  that 
beareth  fruit.  He  cleanseth  it,  that  it  may  bear 
more  fruit '  (John  xv.  2).  The  lessons  taught  to 
the  church  at  Symrna  may  well  have  been  present 
to  the  soul  of  Polycarp,  Bishop  of  that  see,  in  his 
hour  of  agony,  and  may  have  powerfully  contri- 
buted to  sustain  that  glorious  martyr,  who  was  so 
eminently  'faithful  unto  death.' 


Chapter  II.    12-17. 
3.  Tlu  Epistle  to  Pergamos. 

12  A  ND  to*  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Pergamos  write  ;  These 

-l\.     things  saith  he  which  hath  the  sharp*  "sword  with  two  «ch.  Li«, 

13  edges;'  I  know  thy  works,  and*  where  thou  dwellest,  even 

where  Satan's  *seat*  is:  and  thou  holdest  fast  my  name,  and  *?•■  wav.aa 
hast  not  denied*  my  faith,  even  in  those'  days  wherein  Antipas 
was  my  faithful  martyr,  who  was  slain*  among  you,  where 

14  Satan   dwelleth.      But*   I   have   a   few   things   against    thee, 
because  thou  hast  there  them  **  that  hold "  the  doctrine  "  cf 
^Balaam,  who  taught  Balac  to  cast  a  stumblingblock  before  ^ N«n>- «»• 
the  children  of  Israel,  to  eat  things  sacrificed  unto  idols,  and  to 

15  commit  fornication.     So  hast  thou  also  "  them  '*  that  hold  "  the 

16  doctrine  "  of  the  Nicolaitanes,"  which  thing  I  hate."    Repent ;  '• 
or  else  I  will  *'  come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  fight "  against 

17  them  with  the  '^  sword  of  my  mouth.     He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  ''^'*";^^*il: 
him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches ;  To  him  that 


^  unto 

*  omit  thy  works,  and 


•  omit  sharp 

*  throne 
*  killed            •  Nevertheless  ^®  some 

^^  thou  also  hast         ^^  add  in  like  manner 
^^  add  therefore  ^'  omit  will 


•  sword,  two-edged,  sharp 

•  didst  not  deny  ^  the 
"  adtiidiSi  ^*  teaching 
^'  omit  which  thing  I  hate 

^*  and  I  will  make  war 
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overcometh  *•  will  I  give  to  eat  *^  of  the  hidden  manna,  and  '* 
will  give  him  a  white  stone,  and  in"  the  stone  a  new  name 
written,  which  no  man  "  knoweth  saving  he  that  receiveth  //. 


^*  <!</</  to  him        **  omtt  to  eat 


*^addl 


'  upon 
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Ver.  12.  The  third  church  addressed  is  that  of 
Pcrgamos,  now  generally  written  Pergamum,  a 
city  which,  in  every  thing  except  commerce, 
rivalled  the  most  celebrated  cities  of  Asia  at  the^ 
time.  Without  in  any  degree  attempting  to  trace 
its  history,  which  in  no  way  concerns  us  here,  it 
may  simply  be  remarked  that  in  the  apostolic  age 
Pergamos  was  especially  noted  for  its  worship  of 
iEsculapius  the  god  of  medicine.  With  the 
genuine  pursuit  of  medicine,  however,  there  was 
then  mixed  up  a  great  variety  of  other  inquiries, 
which,  dealing  with  the  secret  springs  of  life,  and 
with  dmgs,  philters,  and  potions,  whose  methods 
of  operation  no  one  could  explain,  invested  the 
healing  art  with  an  air  of  impenetrable  mystery. 
Licentiousness  and  wickedness  of  every  kind  were 
the  inevitable  result.  Add  to  all  this  the  tempta- 
tions of  wealth,  learning,  and  art,  together  with  an 
apparently  indiscriminate  worship  of  many  deities, 
and  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  Satan  had  at 
Pergamos  an  almost  peculiar  seat,  and  that  what 
the  Old  Testament  condemns  under  the  name  of 
witchcraft— or  attempts  to  traffic  with  any  spirit, 
however  evil,  in  order  to  obtain  knowledge  or 
graiify  desire — was  more  than  ordinarily  prevalent 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.. 

Again,  as  before,  we  meet  first  of  all  a  descrip- 
tion of  Him  from  whom  the  Epistle  comes.  It  is 
taken  from  chap.  i.  16.  Two  only  of  the  three 
characteristics  there  mentioned  of  the  sword  are 
here  referred  to,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
third  meets  us  in  ver.  16, — an  illustration  of  that 
style  of  the  Apocalypse  which  leads  it  to  scatter 
its  details  of  the  same  object  in  different  parts  of 
the  book,  so  that  we  have  often  to  bring  them 
together  from  great  distances  before  we  learn  to 
know  the  object  as  a  whole. 

Ver.  13.  As  in  the  Epistle  to  Smyrna,  the  words 
*thy  works'  do  not  belong  to  the  true  text. 
Three  particulars  in  the  state  of  the  church  are 
noted  ; — (i)  Its  outward  position.  It  dwelt  where 
Satan^B  throne  is.  The  word  used  is  not  *seat,* 
but  distinctly  and  intentionally  'throne'  (comp. 
Ps.  xciv.  20),  the  purpose  of  the  writer  being  to 
contrast  the  throne  of  Satan  with  the  throne  of 
God,  of  which  it  is  the  evil  and  mocking  counter- 
part, and  thus  to  point  with  peculiar  emphasis  to 
the  temptations  and  dangers  which  the  Christians 
of  Pergamos  had  to  encounter.  Very  different 
opinions  have  been  entertained  with  regard  to  the 
reasons  which  may  have  determined  the  Lord  of 
the  Church  to  desciibe  Pergamos  by  this  language. 
Some  have  traced  it  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
chief  worship  of  the  place  was  that  of  i^sculapius, 
and  that  the  symbol  of  that  divinity  was  a  serpent. 
The  explanation  is  fanciful.  Othei-s  have  attri- 
buted it  to  the  idea  that  Pergamos  was  more  given 
over  to  idolatry  than  other  cities.  There  is  no 
proof  that  such  was  the  case.  Others,  again, 
have  sought  an  explanation  in  the  fact  that 
Pergamos  was  under  the  Roman  power,  and  that 
thus,  representing  the  heathen  persecutors  of  the 
Church,  it  might  be  said  with  more  than  ordinary 
force  to  hold  the  throne  of  Satan.     This  expla- 


nation also  fails,  for  Satan  is  in  the  Apocalypse 
distinguished  from  the  world-power."  The  true 
explanation  seems  to  be  that  ot  one  of  the  oldest 
commentators  on  the  Apocalypse,  that  in  Pergamos 
persecution  first  culminated,  reaching  even  to  the 
shedding  of  Christian  blood.  In  ver.  10  Satan 
had  persecuted  to  the  point  of  imprisonment ;  here 
he  kills  ;  and  the  repetition  of  the  closing  words 
of  the  verse,  where  Satan  dwelleth,  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  putting  of  Antipas  to  death, 
is  obviously  designed  to  associate  the  thought  of 
Satan's  dwelling-place  with  the  thought  of  this  last 
extremity  of  his  lage.  In  a  city,  where  science 
itself  was  the  very  pillar  of  witchcraft  and  idolatry, 
Satan  had  been  enabled  to  put  forth  against  the 
bodies  of  the  Christians  every  evil  which  envy  at 
their  souls'  escape  from  him  suggested.  He  had 
been  permitted  even  to  reign  over  their  bodily 
life ;  lor,  whereas  he  had  once  been  commanded 
to  spare  the  life  of  Job,  he  had  now  succeeded  in 
putting  Antipas  to  death.  Even  in  such  a  city, 
however,  the  church  had  been  found  faithful,  for  it 
b  said  to  it,  (2)  Thou  holdest  fast  My  name.  The 
word  'name'  is  used  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
writings  of  St.  John,  for  the  fulness  of  that  revela- 
tion of  the  Father  which  is  given  in  the  Son  ;  and 
the  use  of  the  verb  *hold  fast*  instead  of  the 
simple  'have,*  may  be  determined,  as  in  chap, 
iii.  II,  by  the  peculiar  difficuliies  of  the  situation 
in  which  the  church  was  placed.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  the  answer  of  faith  to  the  '  holding  fast ' 
predicated  of  Jesus  in  ver.  i. — (3)  And  didst  not 
deny  my  faith,  not  the  confession  of  Christ's 
faith,  but  fait(i  of  which  Jesus  was  Himself  the 
direct  object  and  the  substance.  Tlie  mention  of 
this  faith  is  made  still  more  emphatic  by  the  fact 
that  it  had  been  maintained  even  in  days  when 
persecution  reached  to  death.  W'ho  the  Antipas 
spoken  of  was  it  is  impossil)le  to  say,  any  notice 
of  him  in  the  martyrologies  being  founded  on  this 
passage.  ITiere  is  even  a  high  probability,  when 
we  consider  the  general  structure  of  the  Apocalypse, 
that  there  was  no  such  person.  The  name  may  be 
symbolical,  although  it  is  at  once  to  be  allowed 
that  every  attempt  hitherto  made  to  point  out  its 
symbolical  signification  has  failed. 

Ver.  14.  The  defects  of  the  church  are  next 
alluded  to.  There  were  in  Pergamos  some  that 
held  fast  the  teaching  of  Salaam.  Comp. 
Num.  XXV.,  xxxi.  16.  The  sins  next  mentioned 
are  in  all  probability  to  be  literally  understood.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  these  teachers  of  erroneous 
doctrine,  these  seducers  to  grievous  sin,  were  not 
merely  inhabitants  of  the  citv ;  they  were  members 
of  the  church.  —  Thou  hast  are  the  words 
employed. 

Ver.  15.  80  thon  also  hast  some  that  hold  fast 
the  teaching  of  the  Nicolaitans  in  like  manner. 
The  chief  point  of  inquiry  connected  with  these 
words  is,  whether  they  introduce  a  second  group 
of  erroneous  teachers,  or  whether  they  constitute 
a  second  description  of  the  Balaamites  already 
mentioned.  Various  considerations  may  be  urged 
in  favour  of  the  latter  view : — ( I )  Of  the  Nicolaiians 
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as  a  separate  sect  nothings  is  known.  Some  of 
the  early  fathers  derived  the  name  from  Nicolas, 
one  of  the  seven  deacons  mentioned  in  Acts  vi.  5, 
and  supposed  that  a  sect,  of  which  they  knew 
'nothing  more  than  they  found  in  this  passage,  had 
sprung  from  him.  But  the  tradition  varied  ;  it  is 
in  iiself  in  the  highest  degree  improbable ;  and  we 
may  safely  regard  it  as  a  mere  conjecture  intended 
to  explain  the  apparent  meaning  of  the  words 
before  us.  (2)  In  vers.  20-24  this  same  sect  is 
obviously  compared  to  Jezebel,  a  mystical  name, 

making  it  probable  that  the  name  used  here  is  also     ^. ...^ ~^ . 

mystical.  (3)  The  position  of  the  word  *  also '  in  'is  now  replaced  in  the  Christian  Church  by 
the  verse  is  to  be  noticed.  It  is  to  be  closely 
connected  with  *  thou,*  not  '  thou  hast  also,*  etc., 
as  if  a  second  class  of  false  teachers  were  about  to 
be  spoken  of,  but  'thou  also  hast/  etc.:  the 
ancient  church  had  its  Balaamites,  thou  hast  thy 
Nicolaitans.  (4)  The  addition  of  the  words  'in 
like  manner'  is  important,  showing,  as  they  do, 
that  the  second  class  of  false  teachers  is  really 
identical  with  the  first.  In  these  circumstances,  it 
becomes  a  highly  probable  supposition  that  the 
word  Nicolaitans  is  a  rough  translation  into  Greek 
of  the  Hebrew  term  Balaamites,  destroyers  or 
conquerors  of  the  people.  Nor  is  there  force  in 
the  objection,  even  if  well  founded,  that  such  a 
derivation  is  not  etymologically  correct.  The 
popular  instinct,  so  strong  amongst  the  Jews, 
which  took  delight  in  noting  similarities  of  sound, 
did  not  concern  itself  about  scientific  etymology. 
Similarity  of  sound  was  enough.  Nor  does  there 
seem  cause  to  be  perplexed  by  the  use  in  the 
compound  Greek  word  of  a  verb  signifying  to 
conquer  rather  than  to  destroy.  Evil  is  ever  in 
the  writings  of  St.  John  the  counterpart  of  good. 
Christ  is  constantly  the  Overcomer,  the  Conqueror ; 
and  in  like  manner  His  enemies  are  the  would-be 
conquerors,  the  would-be  overcomers  of  His 
people.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  Nicolaitans  are  no  sect  distinct  from  the 
followers  of  Balaam.  They  are  a  mystical  name 
for  those  who  in  the  church  at  Pergamos  imitated 
the  example  and  the  errors  of  that  false  prophet  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  and  we  have  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  St.  John  delights  to 
give  double  pictures  of  one  thing  (comp.  chaps. 
1.  20,  ii.  14,  15). 

Ver.  16.  The  exhortation  follows.  Bepent 
therefore,  as  in  ver.  5  to  Ephesus,  or  else  I  come 
unto  thee  quickly.  Comp.  on  ver.  5,  but  note 
that  the  word  *  quickly '  is  now  added,  although 
the  coming  is  still  special,  not  general.  We  have 
again  an  illustration  of  that  climactic  style  of 
address  which  appears  in  these  Epistles  when  they 
are  considered  as  a  whole. — And  will  make  war 
against  them  with  the  sword  of  my  month. 
The  Lord  will  come  to  war  against  the  Nicolaitans, 
not  apainst  the  church.  Against  His  Church, 
even  m  her  declension,  He  cannot  war.  Her 
threatened  punishment  (and  is  it  not  enough  ?)  is, 
that  the  Lord  will  make  war  upon  His  enemies 
without  her ;  and  that,  not  taking  part  in  His 
struggle,  she  shall  lose  her  part  in  liis  victory. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  in  the  sword  spoken 
of  there  may  be  any  allusion  to  the  sword  of  the 
angel  in  Num.  xxii.  23 ;  but  such  an  idea  is  not 
improbable. 

Ver.  17.  The  promise  contained  in  this  verse 
has  always  occasioned  much  difficulty  to  inter- 

Breters.     It  consists  of  three  parts  : — (i)  To  him 
bat  oyexcometh,  to  him  will  I  give  of  the 


hidden  manna.  The  allusion  may  perhaps  be 
to  the  pot  of  manna  which  was  laid  up  in  the 
innermost  sanctuary  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex. 
xvi.  33),  for  we  see  from  chap.  xi.  19  that  the 
imagery  of  the  ark  within  which  the  manna  was 
stored  was  familiar  to  St.  John.  Such  an  allusion, 
however,  is  at  the  best  indirect,  for  the  manna 
laid  up  in  the  ark  was  not  for  food,  but  in  memory 
of  food  once  enjoyed.  It  seems  better,  therefore, 
to  place  the  emphasis  on  the  thought  of  the 
manna  itself,  that  bread  from  heaven  by  which 
Israel  was  nourished  in  the  wilderness,  and  which 

the 
bread  which  comelh  down  out  of  heaven,  that 
any  one  may  eat  thereof,  and  not  die '  (John  vL 
50).  This  '  living  bread  *  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
Himself,  who  is  now  '  hidden,'  but  will  at  length 
be  revealed  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  and  joy  of 
them  that  wait  for  Him.  It  is  no  valid  objection 
to  this  view  that  Christ  j^ives  the  manna,  for  He 
gives  Himself,  and  will  give  Himself  to  be  the 
nourishment  as  well  as  the  reward  of  His  people 
in  the  world  to  come,  when  He  shall  be  revealed 
to  them  as  He  is  (1  John  iiL  2).  The  contrast 
between  not  eating  the  meats  offered  to  idols  and 
eating  this  heavenly  banquet  may  be  noticed  in 
passing. — (2)  And  I  will  give  him  a  white  stone. 
The  tendency  of  the  Apocalypse  to  group  its 
particulars  into  threes  seems  to  require  the 
separation  of  this  clause  from  the  next  following, 
and  to  demand  that  it  be  considered  in  itself,  and 
not  as  simply  subordinate  to  the  'new  name.' 
In  determining  the  meaning  of  the  '  white  stone,' 
it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  the 
Apocalypse  '  white  *  is  not  a  mere  dull  white,  but  a 
glistering  colour,  not  even  necessarily  white,  and 
that  we  must  seek  for  the  foundation  of  the  Bgure 
in  Jewish  not  in  Gentile  customs,  and  in  Scripture 
rather  than  in  rabbinical  traditions.  We  shall 
thus  have  to  dismiss  the  idea  that  it  refers  10 
the  white  pebble  of  the  ballot-box,  or  to  any  one 
of  the  three  following  tablets,  that  g^ven  to  the 
victor  in  the  games  and  having  certam  privileges 
attached  to  it,  that  which  entitled  the  receiver  to 
the  liberal  hospitality  of  the  giver,  or  that  which 
admitted  the  stranger  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  idol 
feast.  Rejecting  these,  we  may  also  reject  the 
supposition  that  the  white  stone  has  no  more 
importance  than  as  a  medium  for  the  name 
written  on  it  Nor  does  it  seem  easy  to  accept 
the  explanation,  although  more  legitimate  than 
any  of  the  above,  that  it  was  the  Urim  which 
the  high  priest  bore  within  the  breastplate  uf 
judgment  (Ex.  xxviii.  30);  for  the  stone  thus 
referred  to  was  probably  a  diamond,  and  we 
cannot  easily  conceive  that  the  name  here  spoken 
of  could  be  inscribed  on  such  a  stone. 

In  these  circumstances,  what  ap^ars  by  much 
the  more  likely  interpretation  is  that  which 
supposes  that  we  have  an  allusion  to  the 
plate  of  gold  worn  on  the  forehead  of  the  high 
priest,  with  the  words  inscribed  on  it,  Holiness 
TO  THE  Lord.  What  seems  almost  conclusive 
upon  this  point  is,  that  we  learn  from  other 
passages  of^  this  book  that  it  was  upon  the 
forehead  that  the  peculiar  mark  of  the  child  of 
God  was  borne  (chaps,  iii.  12,  vii.  3,  xiv.  i, 
xxii.  4 ;  cp.  also  chap.  ix.  4) ;  and  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  importance  of  that 
law  of  interpretation  which,  in  the  Apocalypse, 
leads  to  the  bringing  of  different  passages  together 
for  the  sake  of  complementing  and  completing  one 
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another.  In  adopting  this  view,  however,  it 
oujght  to  be  observed  that  we  are  not  to  think  of 
this  '  stone '  either  as  a  plate  of  gold  or  as  a 
precious  stone,  supposed  by  the  Seer  to  be  beaten 
out  for  the  sake  of  receiving  the  inscription. 
Except  in  the  present  passage,  the  word  occurs 
only  once  in  the  New  Testament,  when  St.  Paul 
says,  *  I  gave  my  vote  against  them*  (Acts  xxvi. 
10).  It  thus  came  to  denote  (derived,  it  may  be, 
originally  from  the  customs  of  heathenism)  that 
by  which  a  verdict  of  either  condemnation  or 
acquittal  was  pronounced,  even  by  Jewish  lips. 
Here,  therefore,  this  underlying  idea  of  acquittal 
is  the  prominent  idea  of  the  word.  Those 
referred  to  receive  a  stone,  an  ordinary  stone  of 
acquittal,  but  glistering  with  heavenly  brightness, 
and  bearing  upon  it  the  motto  or  legend  spoken 
of  in  the  next  clause.— (3)  And  upon  the  gtone  a 
new  name  written,  which  no  one  knoweth 
saving  he  that  receiveth  it  What  name  is  this  ? 
Not  the  Lord's  name,  for  even  in  chap.  xix. 
11-13,  urged  in  favour  of  such  a  view,  the  name 
is  given,  but  the  new  name  bestowed  upon  the 
believer,  and  descriptive  of  his  position,  his 
character,  and  his  joy  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.  We  are  not  to  think  that  the  word 
'knoweth*  is  used  in  the  sense  of  outward 
knowledge,  such  as  that  given  by  reading  or 
translation.  It  expresses  the  inward  know- 
ledge  referred  to    in   John   iv.    3a    (see   note 


there),  the  knowledge  of  experience,  the  blessed- 
ness found  in  the  service  of  their  Lord  by  those 
who  live  through  Him,  and  which  the  world 
cannot  comprehend.  The  world  may  read  the 
name  of  the  believer,  just  as  there  seems  no  cause 
to  doubt  that  the  name  here  spoken  of  might  be 
read,  but  it  cannot  understand  its  meaning. 
These  things  God  reveals  by  His  Spirit  to  His 
own  (cp.  I  Cor.  ii.  9,  10).  We  are  thus  again 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  '  new  name  *  is 
neither  a  name  of  God  nor  of  Christ,  nor  of  the 
believer  considered  as  a  separate  individual.  ^  It 
is  a  name  which  speaks  of  the  believer's  glorious 
condition  when  he  is  united  to  the  Son  and,  in 
Him,  to  the  Father.  Before  passing  from  this 
Epistle,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  reward  thus  spoken  of 
and  that  holding  fast  of  the  '  name '  of  Christ 
which  had  been  mentioned  in  ver.  13.  As,  too, 
the  tree  of  life  was  promised  to  the  Christian  of 
Ephesus  who  should  overcome  that  temptation  to 
false  knowledge  to  which  our  first  parents  in 
Eden  yielded,  so,  when  the  Christian  of  Pergamos 
is  not  led  astray  by  the  error  of  the  new 
Balaamite<«,  and  when  he  refuses  to  partake  of 
the  offerings  of  the  dead  which  he  might  have  had 
from  them  (Ps.  cvi.  28),  he  shall  receive  manna, 
of  which,  in  its  rich  nourishment  and  invigorating 
properties,  the  manna  of  Israel  was  but  the 
faintest  type  (John  vi.  32). 


Chapter  II.    18-29. 
4.  Tlie  Epistle  to  Thyatira. 

18  A  ND  unto  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Thyatira  write ;  These 
-r\     things  saith  the  Son  of  God,  who  hath  his  eyes  like  unto  * 

19  a  flame  of  Are,  and  his  feet  are  like  fine '  brass ;  I  know  thj 
works,  and  charity,  and  service,  and  faith,  and  thy '  patience, 
and  thy  works;*  and  the*  last*  to  be'  more  than  the  first. 

20  Notwithstanding  I  have  a  few  things  against  thee,*  because* 
thou  sufTerest  that  woman  *•  Jezebel,  which  calleth  herself  a 
prophetess,  to  teach  and  to  seduce"  my  servants  to  commit 

21  fornication,  and  to  eat  things  sacrificed  unto  idols.     And  I  gave 

her  space  to"  repent  of  her  fornication  ;**  and  she  *  repented  «Rom.iL4. 

22  not."     Behold,  I  will"  cast  her  into  a  bed,  and  them   that 

*  commit  adultery  with  her  into  great"  tribulation,  except  they  *aKing««. 

23  repent  of  their  deeds."     And   I  will   ^kill  her  children  with  <^aKin«sx.ii. 
death ;  and  all  the  churches  shall  know  that  I  am  he  which 
searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts :  and  I  will  give  unto  every  "  one 


eyes  as 


'  white 


'  and  thy  love,  and  faith,  and  ministry,  and 


*  omit  and  thy  works  *  thy  •  <uid  works  '  are 

*  Nevertheless  I  have  against  thee  •  that  ^®  thy  wife 
^^  and  she  teacheth  and  seduceth                    ^'  time  that  she  should 

*•  omit  of  her  fornication  ^*  willeth  not  to  repent  of  her  fornication 

1*  do  *•  a  great  ^^  out  of  her  works  **  each 
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24  of  you  according  to  your  works.  But  unto  you  I  say,  and 
unto "  the  rest  *"  in  Thyatira,  as  many  as  have  not  this 
doctrine,**  and  which  have  not  known  the  depths  of  Satan,  as 

25  they  speak  ;"  I  will  put"  upon  you  none  other  burden.     But 
16  that"  which**  ye  have  already*^  hold  fast  till  I  come.*'     And 

he  that  overcometh,  and  *•  keepeth  my  works  unto  the  end,  to 

27  him  will  I  give  '^  power**  over  the  nations:  and"  he  shall '^o.  xuc  xj. 
'  rule  '*  them  with  a  rod  **  of  iron  ;  as  the  "  vessels  of  a  **  potter  *  ^^  ^9* 
shall  **  they  be  *•  broken  to  shivers :  even  *'  as  I  '•  received  '* 

28  of  my   Father.      And    I   will   give   him   the   -^morning   star. rNum^xi^.^ 

29  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto    »«.' 
the  churches. 


'•  omit  and  unto  ^^  add  that  are  **  teaching 

*8  I  cast  '*  omii  that  "*  what 

*^  until  I  shall  have  come  **  add  ht  that 

*®  add  as  a  shepherd  •*  tend  •*  sceptre 

»*  the  •'  are  *«  omit  be 

*•  add  also  ••  have  received 


"  say 

*•  omit  already 
'•  authority 
*'  omit  the 
*'  omit  even 


Ver.  18.  The  fourth  church  addressed  is  that 
of  Thyatira,  a  cily  finely  situated  in  a  rich  and 
well-watered  district  of  Asia  Minor,  at  no  great 
distance  from  Pergamos,  but  possessing  none  of 
the  political  importance  of  the  latter.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  in  connection  with  Acts 
xvi.  14,  though  it  does  not  concern  us  at  present, 
that  I'hyalira  was  famous  for  its  purple  or  scarlet 
dyes.  The  sun-god  was  the  leading  object  of 
worship  to  the  heathen  inhabitants  of  the  city ; 
and  it  has  been  thought  that  there  is  thus  a 
peculiar  propriety  in  the  light  in  which  Jesus 
presents  Himself  to  its  church,  as  One  whose 
*  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire.*  For  the  description 
now  given  of  Himself  by  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church,  cp.  chap.  i.  14,  15.  The  most  remark- 
able part  of  it  is  that  in  which  He  designates 
Himself  the  Son  of  God.  It  was  as  One  '  like 
unto  a  Son  of  man  '  that  He  had  been  beheld  by 
the  Seer  in  chap.  i.  13,  although  that  description 
was  in  no  degree  intended  to  exclude  the  thought 
of  His  essential  Divinity.  He  was  really  the 
.  Son  of  God  like  unto  a  son  of  man.  Now, 
however,  the  Divine,  aspect  of  His  person  is 
brought  prominently  forward,  yet  not  simply 
because  in  this  Epistle  He  is  to  speak  of  executing 
judgment,  for  He  both  executes  judgment  in 
other  Epistles,  and  He  does  so  as  Son  of  man 
(John  v.  27  ;  see  note  there),  but  because  Divine 
Sonship  is  part  of  that  constitution  of  His  person 
upon  which  it  becomes  the  Church  constantly  to 
dwell.  Perhaps  also  the  distinct  phase  of  the 
Church  upon  which  we  enter  in  the  second  group 
of  these  Epistles  may  explain  the  prominence 
given  to  the  thought  of  the  *Son  of  God.' 
She  has  been  hitherto  regarded  in  what  she  is. 
She  is  now  to  be  looked  at  in  her  struggle  with 
the  world  (see  remarks  at  close  of  the  seven 
Epistles) ;  let  her  learn  that  *God  is  on  her  side.' 

Ver.  19.  The  words  I  know  thy  works,  which 
had  been  omitted  from  the  second  and  third 
Epistles,  are  resumed  •  in  the  fourth,  and  they 
meet  us  in  each  of  the  four  Epistles  of  the  second 
group.     The    general    6erm     '  works '    is    next 


specialized  into  four  parts,  or  two  groups  of  two 
members  each,  the  members  of  the  first  group 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  second.  Xove 
shows  itsejf  in  Ministry;  Faith  in  Patience  or 
endurance.  But  more  than  this.  Thyatira's  last 
works  are  more  than  the  first.  Not  that 
*  ministry  *  and  *  patience '  are  greater  than  *  love ' 
and  'faith,'  or  that  they  alone  deserve  the 
designation  'works.*  That  term  is  as  applicable 
to  the  latter  as  to  the  former.  The  fact  com- 
mended is  that  there  is  progress  in  them  all.  The 
path  of  the  church  has  been  as  the  morning  light 
shining  unto  the  perfect  day.  She  has  not  fallen 
back  like  Ephesus  ;  she  has  advanced. 

Ver.  20.  What  is  praiseworthy  in  the  church 
has  been  spoken  of.  The  Lord  now  passes  to 
that  in  which  it  failed.  Again  a  division  into 
four  parts  meets  us  : — ( i )  That  thoa  snfferest  thy 
wife  Jezebel.  We  adopt  this  reading  as  every 
way  preferable  to  the  reading,  'that  woman 
Jezebel,'  given  in  both  the  Authorised  and 
Revised  Versions.  The  external  evidence  in  its 
favour  is  at  least  equal  to  that  for  the  common 
reading.  The  internal  is  much  superior  ;  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  misinter- 
pretation which  supposed  the  *  Angel '  to  be  the 
bishop  of  the  church,  and  which  therefore 
recoiled  from  the  idea  that  the  Bishop's  wife 
could  have  been  a  person  of  the  kind  here 
described,  formed  the  chief  reason  why  it  was  set 
aside  for  that  commonly  adopted.  Let  us  have 
distinctly  impressed  upon  us  that  the  'Angel 'of 
Thyatira  is  the  church  of  that  city,  and  let  us 
remember  that  the  peculiar  aggravation  of  the  sin 
of  Ahab  in  the  Old  Testament  was  that  '  he  did 
sell  himself  to  work  wickedness  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  whom  Jezebel  his  wife  stirred  up*  (l  Kings 
xxi.  25) ;  and  we  shall  at  once  feel  how  much 
more  in  keeping  with  the  force  and  vigour  of  the 
whole  Apocalypse,  as  well  as  of  the  present 
passage,  is  the  reading  'thy  wife'  than  the  reading 
'  that  woman.'  The  very  head  and  front  of  the 
church's  sin  was,  not  that  it  merely  tolerated  false 
teaching  and  sinful  practices  in  its  midst,  but  that 
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it  had  allied  itself  with  them.  Many,  no  doubt, 
bad  remained  pure  (ver.  24),  but  the  church  as  a 
whole  was  guilty.  The  Jezebel  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, whose  story  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
apostle's  language,  was  a  heathen  both  by  birth 
and  training ;  and  Ahab's  marriage  with  her  was 
the  first  instance  of  the  marriage  with  a  heathen 
princess  of  a  king  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  of 
Israel.  Thus  had  Thyatira  sinned,  had  entered 
for  the  sake  of  worldly  honour  into  alliance  with 
the  world,  and  was  still  continuing  the  sinful  tie. 
The  sentence,  *thou  sufferest  thy  wife  Jezebel,' 
it  must  be  noticed,  is  complete  in  itself,  'thou 
toleratest,*  *  thou  lettest  alone  *  (comp.  John  xi. 
48,  xii.  7  ;  and  for  the  story  of  Jezebel,  I  Kings 
xvi.,  xviii.,  xix.,  xxi.  ;  2  Kings  ix.).  Most  com- 
mentators admit  that  the  name  Jezebel  is  to  be 
understood  symbolically  ;  but  they  are  not  agreed 
whether,  as  so  used,  it  refers  to  a  single  person, 
— a  false  female  teacher, — or  a  heretical  party 
within  the  church.  The  latter  opinion  is  by 
much  the  more  probable  of  the  two,  although  we 
have  before  us  not  so  much  a  regularly  constituted 
party,  as  separate  persons  who  were  themselves 
addicted  to  the  sins  described,  and  who  were 
endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to  seduce  others. 
In  Jer.  iv.  30  we  have  a  similar  description  of  the 
degeneracy  of  the  Church.  The  persons  thus 
pointed  at  were,  it  must  be  further  noticed,  within 
the  Church.  They  had  drawn  their  erroneous 
views  and  sinful  practices,  it  is  true,  from  heathen- 
ism, as  Jezebel  was  the  daughter  of  a  heathen  king, 
but  they  were  not  themselves  heathen.  They  were 
professing  members  of  the  Christian  community, 
for  this  Jezebel  calleth  henelf  a  propheteas,  not 
a  false  prophetess,  but  one  with  a  divine  commis- 
sion.—(2)  And  she  teacheth,  etc.  The  sins  into 
which  the  persons  alluded  to  sought  to  betray  the 
church  are  now  mentioned.  Th^  are  the  sins 
already  spoken  of  in  the  case  of  Pergamos ;  yet 
there  is  at  the  same  time  an  important  distinction. 
At  Pergamos  the  evil  game  from  an  outward 
source,  Balaam ;  at  Thyatira  from  an  inward 
source,  Jezebel.  The  former  was  a  Gentile 
Prophet ;  the  latter  was  the  wife  of  the  King  of 
Israel.     Mark  the  progress. 

Ver.  21.  (3)  And  i  gave  her  time  that  she 
Bhonld  repent.  It  is  intended  by  the  use  of  the 
word  *  time*  here,  that  we  should  fix  our  thoughts 
upon  the  delay  of  the  Son  of  God  in  executing 
His  righteous  judgments  (comp.  chap.  x.  6).  All 
along  punishment  was  deserved,  but  He  withheld 
His  hand  that  His  goodness  might  lead  the 
evil-doers  to  repentance. — (4)  She  willeth  not  to 
repent  of  her  fornication.  The  delay  was  in 
vain.  The  hearts  of  these  transgressors  was  set 
in  them  to  do  evil.  They  *  willed  '  not  to  repent. 
The  expression  is  remarkable  and  characteristic 
(comp.  on  John  v.  6,  vi.  21). 

Ver.  22.  Behold,  I  do  cast  her  into  a  bed,  etc. 
The  bed  is  not  one  of  lust,  but  of  sickness  and 
sorrow  (comp.  Ps.  xli.  3). — And  them  that 
commit  adultery  with  her.  We  are  not  to  under- 
stand that  she  is  the  adulteress  with  whom  sin 
is  committed,  but  that,  as  she  is  an  adulteress,  so 
they  along  with  her  are  also  adulterers  and 
adulteresses.— Except  they  repent  out  of  her 
works.  The  contrast  of '  they '  and  '  her '  in  these 
words  is  worthy  of  notice,  showing  as  it  does  the 
close  identification  of  the  followers  of  Jezebel 
with  herself  (comp.  John  ix.  4,  and  note  thel%). 

Ver.  23.  And  1  will  kill  her  children  with 


death.  Those  thus  named  'her  children*  are 
generally  distinguished  from  the  persons  formerly 
mentioned  either  as  her  'proper  adherents,'  in 
contrast  with  'those  who  encouraged  her,' or  as 
the  Mess  forward,*  *the  deceived,'  in  contrast 
with  the  deceivers.  There  seems  no  ground  for 
either  view.  The  latter  destroys  the  force  of  the 
word  'children'  (comp.  John  i.  12),  the  former 
that' of  the  previous  clause.  The  truth  is  that  the 
two  classes  are  the  same  :  they  are  in  both  cases 
those  who  partake  of  her  spirit,  and  who  follow 
her  example.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  fate  of 
the  historical  Jezebel  is  repealed  in  those  who 
imitate  her.  As  Ahab's  queen  was  cast  out  of 
the  window,  so  this  Jezebel  is  to  be  cast  into 
affliction.  As  Ahab's  sons  were  slain,  so  the 
spiritual  progeny  of  this  Jezebel  shall  be  killed. — 
And  all  the  churches  shall  know  that  I  am  he 
which  searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts.  'AH 
the  churches,'  an  indication  of  the  universal 
reference  of  these  Epistles.  And  the  '  churches,' 
not  the  world,  shall  'know,*  shall  have  inward 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  fact  (comp. 
'knoweth*  in  ver.  17).  The  wicked  are  not  in 
the  Lord's  thought,  'for  God's  judgments  are  far 
above  out  of  their  sight,  but  all  who  ponder  these 
things  and  lay  them  to  heart '  (Trench). — And  I 
will  giye  unto  each  one  of  you  according  to 
your  works.  The  clause  is  peculiarly  important 
when  taken  along  with  that  immediately  preceding 
it.  The  Lord  tries  the  'reins  «nd  hearts,'  the 
most  inward  parts  of  men.  From  these  the 
'  works '  of  men  cannot  be  separated.  His 
*  works '  are  the  whole  of  man.  The  inward 
manifests  itself  in  the  outward  :  the  value  of  the 
outward  is  dependent  upon  the  inward. 

Ver.  24.  But  unto  you  I  say,  the  rest  that  are 
in  Thyatira.  The  apostle  turns  from  the  church 
at  large  to  that  smaller  section  of  it  which  had 
resisted  the  influences  of  the  false  teachers 
symbolized  by  Jezebel.  They  have  not  this 
teaching ;  that  is,  they  have  it  not  as  their  pos- 
session, they  do  not  make  it  their  own.  Nor 
have  they  known  the  depths  of  Satan.  The 
word  'depths'  was  a  favouiite  one  at  the  time 
with  those  who  pretended  to  a  profounder  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  whether  of  God  or  Satan,  than 
could  be  gained  through  the  authorised  teachers 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  who  seem  not 
unfrequently  to  have  associated  with  their  religious 
speculations  lives  of  shameless  and  unrestrained 
licentiousness.  The  prevalent  idea  is,  that  these 
persons  spoke  only  of  *  the  depths  *  or  of  *  the 
depths  of  God,*  and  that  in  bitter  irony  the  Lord 
of  the  Church  either  adds  here  the  words  'of 
Satan,*  or  substitutes  the  name  of  Satan  for  the 
name  of  God.  Such  suppositions  are  perhaps 
unnecessary.  We  may  have  before  us  a  trace  of 
that  Gnostic  sect  known  as  the  Ophites,  a  name 
derived  from  the  Greek  word  for  a  serpent,  the 
emblem  of  Satan.  That  sect  entertained  a  pro- 
found reverence  for  Satan,  looking  upon  him  as 
the  benefactor,  not  the  destroyer  of  man,  while  the 
ultimate  result  of  their  religious  system  was  that 
they  converted  Satan  into  God  and  evil  into  good. 
The  heresy  was  one  of  a  most  disastrous  character ; 
and  yet  in  some  of  its  forms  it  attained  a  wide- 
spread influence  in  the  early  Church,  more 
especially  in  that  district  of  Asia  Minor  which 
embraced  the  seven  churches  of  the  Apocalvpse. 
No  wonder  that  we  find  it  alluded  to  as  it  is  here ! 
I  cast  upon  you  none  other  burden.     It  is 
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difficult  to  determine  what  precise  'burden*  is 
thus  alluded  to,  whether  the  sufferings  of  one 
kind  or  another  which  the  faithful  remnant  of  the 
church  was  enduring,  or  the  Christian  obligations 
under  which  it  lay  to  avoid  the  sins  and  errors 
encouraged  by  the  Nicolaitans.  This  latter  view 
has  been  thought  to  find  confirmation  in  the  decree 
of  Acts  XV.  2S,  29,  where  language  very  similar 
to  that  now  before  us  is  employed.  By  such  an 
interpretation,  however,  the  Christian  life  itself 
would  be  represented  as  a  'burden ;'  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  use  of  the  word  *  cast '  is  unsuitable 
to  the  thought  of  Christian  precepts.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  must  determine  the  mean- 
ing. The  church  at  Thyatira  *  suffered '  Jezebel. 
'Ihe  '  burden  *  of  that  part  of  it  which  remained 
true  to  its  Lord  was  that  this  was  done.  Jezebel 
ought  to  have  been  put  away  :  the  alliance  with 
the  world  ought  to  have  been  broken.  The 
struggle  to  effect  this,  one  maintained  not  against 
the  world,  but  against  brethren  in  a  common  faith, 
was  so  great  that  the  Lord  of  the  Church  would 
lay  upon  those  engaged  in  it  *  no  other  burden ' 
(comp.  on  chap.  ii.  1). 

Ver.  25.  Bat  what  ye  hxve  hold  fast  until 
I  iball  have  come.  It  is  important  to  notice 
the  change  of  expression  in  the  original  for  the 
•coming*  spoken  of.  Twice  already  in  this 
chapter  (vers.  5,  16)  have  we  read  of  a  coining  of 
the  Lord,  but  on  each  of  these  two  occasions  it 
was  closely  associated  with,  and  limited  by,  the 
words  *unto  thee.'  These  'comings*  therefore 
referred  not  so  much  to  the  final  coming  as  to 
special  judgments  in  which  it  was  foreshadowed  : 
this  refers  rather  to  that  in  which  all  special 
judgments  culminate,  the  Second  and  final  Coming. 
Again  we  see  another  trace  of  the  climactic  nature 
of  these  Epistles. 

Ver.  26.  And  he  that  overoometh.  We  come 
now  to  the  promise  contained  in  this  £pi>tle  for 
the  faithful,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  for  the 
first  time  it  is  not  preceded  by  the  call  to  him 
'that  hath  ears  to  hear.*  That  call  in  the  four 
last  Epistles  of  the  seven  is  reserved  for  the  close 
(comp.  on  ver.  7).— And  he  that  keepeth  my 
works  unto  tlie  end.  The  consti-uction  of  the 
original  shows  that  this  description  is  distinct  from 
the  preceding.  Attention  ought  to  be  directed  to 
the  expression  '  My  works,'  commentators  appear- 
ing to  miss  their  force.  They  are  not  simply  the 
works  which  Jesus  commands,  but  those  which  He 
does, — a  fresh  illustration  of  that  close  identifi- 
cation of  Jesus  with  His  people  which  marks  the 
writings  of  St.  John.  We  meet  the  opposite 
identification,  that  of  Tczebel  and  her  followers,  in 
ver.  22. — To  him  will  I  give  authority  over  the 
nations.  By  the  '  nations  *  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand the  nations  as  such,  but  the  nations  as 
opposed  to  the  true  Israel  of  God,  and  as  alienated 
from  God, — properly  the  Gentiles.  The  allusion 
is  to  Ps.  ii.  8,  9;  and  the  believer  shall  not 
merely  have  power,  but  rightful  power,  authority, 
over  them. 

Ver.  27.  And  as  a  shepherd  he  shall  tend 
them  with  a  sceptre  of  iron.  The  figure  has 
nothing  to  do,  as  so  often  supposed,  with  the 
Homeric  title,  'Shepherd  of  the  people.*  Jesus 
as  King  is  Shepherd  of  His  own ;  but  He  is  also 
Shepherd  of  His  enemies,  though  in  a  different 
way.  Hence  the  'iron  sceptre,'  for  the  instru- 
ment alluded  to  is  not  a  rod  or  shepherd's  crook, 
but  a  king's  sceptre  (comp.  chaps,  xii.  5,  xix.  15). 


The  fact  that  it  is  of  iron  brings  out  the  judgment 
involved. — ^As  vessels  of  the  potter  are  they 
broken  to  shiTers,  words  which  cannot  be  inter- 
preted as  expressing  'a  judgment  l^ehind  which 
purposes  of  grace  are  concealed,*  '  a  threat  of  love.' 
Whether  grace  may  one  day  be  revealed  even  for 
those  upon  whom'the  judgments  spoken  of  descend, 
we  are  not  told.  Actual  facts  proved  that  behind 
the  words,  '  in  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thoa 
shalt  surely,  die,'  such  purposes  of  grace  lay :  but 
they  were  not  contained  m  the  words ;  nor  are 
they  here. — As  I  received  of  my  Father.  Again 
we  have  the  privileges  of  Christ's  people  closely 
identified  with  those  which  He  Himself  enjoys 
He  receives  of  the  Father,  and  what  He  receives 
He  makes  theirs. 

It  must  be  noticed  that,  like  all  the  pronu'ses  of 
these  Epistles,  this  promise  belongs  to  the  future, 
not  to  the  present  life.  The  reader,  too,  will  not 
fail  to  mark  the  correspondence  between  it  and  the 
description  of  the  Lord  in  ver.  18,  as  well  as  that 
between  it  and  the  particular  trials  of  this  church. 
A  heathen  element  m  Thyatira  was  threatening  to 
destroy  the  life  of  God's  people  there.  They  teivc 
given  them  the  assuraqce  of  the  coming  of  a  time 
when  that  element  shall  be  crushed  beneath  their 
feet. 

Ver.  28.  And  I  will  give  him  the  momiiig 
star.  Very  various  opinions  have  been  entertained 
with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  this  'star.'  It  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  devil,  or  the  king  of 
Babylon,  or  the  glorified  body,  or  the  heavenly 
glory,  or  the  earnest  of  the  sovereignty  of  light 
over  darkness.  We  must  gather  the  meaning 
from  the  Apocalypse  itself ;  and  from  chap.  xxii. 
16  we  shall  be  led  to  the  belief  that  the  morning 
star  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  '  the  bright 
and  morning  star,'  and  He  gives  Himself  to  His 
people,  that  in  llim  they  may  find  their  victory 
and  joy.  There  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the 
mention  of  this  reward  for  the  Church  at  the 
moment  when  she  is  thought  of  as  set  on  high  over 
all  her  enemies.  When  she  is  secretly  nourished 
in  the  Tabernacle  of  God  she  is  a  candlestick: 
when  she  has  met  and  conquered  the  work!  she 
is  a  star,  —  the  Lord  Himself  being  in  the  first 
instance  both  the  one  and  the  other.  With  this 
idea  of  the  morning  star  no  thought  of  bringing 
in  those  who  have  rejected  Jesus  ought  to  he 
combined.  Whether  or  not  they  shall  l^  brought 
in  lies  in  the  secret  purposes  of  God  unrevealed  to 
us  (comp.  on  ver.  27). 

Ver.  29.  Comp.  on  ver.  7. 

In  the  church  at  I'hyatira  we  seem  to  pass  for  the 
first  time  to  the  Church  considered  in  her  widest 
aspect  and  as  brought  into  positive  relations  with 
the  pmvers  of  the  heathen  world.  These  poirers 
have  penetrated  within  her,  and  she  has  m  part 
yielded  to  their  influence.  God's  people  have 
allied  themselves  with  a  heathen  princess,  and  she 
has  tempted  them  to  sin.  The  first  Epistle  of  the 
second  group  thus  corresponds  to  the  first  of  the 
first  group,  although  with  a  difference  in  harmony 
with  the  general  nature  of  the  two  groups  as 
wholes.  In  the  first  Epistle  of  the  first  group  the 
evil  is  wholly  from  within ;  the  church  has  for* 
saken  her  first  love.  In  the  first  Epislle  of  the 
second  group  the  evil  enters  from  without;  the 
world  tempts,  and  the  church  yields,  at  least  in 
part,  to  the  temptation  in  order  that  she  may  have 
a  share  in  the  world's  glory.  In  the  one  case  she 
has  forgotten  Him  who  walketh  in  the  midst  of  the 
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seven  golden  candlesticks,  and  whose  love  never 
fails :  in  the  other  the  power  of  the  present  and 
the  seen  has  led  too  many  of  her  members  to 


break  their  covenant  with  Him  who  is  the  Son  of 
God,  whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  and 
whose  rewards  are  future  and  unseen. 


Chapter  III.    i-6. 
5.  The  Epistle  to  Sardis, 

1  A  ND  unto  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Sardis  write ;  These 

Jl\    things  saith  he  that  hath  the  ''seven  Spirits  of  God,  and  «ch.  1 4.  i«. 
the  seven  stars  ;  I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  hast  a  name  that 

2  thou  livest,  and*  art  dead.     *Be"  watchful,  and  strengthen'  ^Eph.v.  14. 
the  things  which  *  remain,  that  are  *  ready  to  die :  for  I  have 

3  not  •  found  thy  works  perfect '  before  •  God.     Remember  there- 
fore how*  thou  hast  received  and  'heard,"  and  hold  fast,"  and  <: Mat. xiii. ao; 
repent     If  therefore  thou  shalt  not  watch,  I  will  come  on  thee  "    «<»• 

as  a  thief,  and  thou  shalt  not  know  what  hour  I  will  come 

4  upon  thee.  Thou  "  hast  a  few  names  even  "  in  Sardis  which 
have  not  defiled  **  their  garments ;  and  they  shall  walk  "  with 

5  me  in  white :  for  they  are  worthy.  He  that  overcometh,  the 
same  "  shall "  be  clothed  in  white  raiment ; "  and  I  will  not  *• 

blot  out  his  name  out  of  the  book  of  life,  but'^  I  will  ''confess  dv^iuyt, 

6  his  name  before  my  Father,  and  before  his  angels.  He  that 
hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
churches. 


33* 


•  add  thou        •  Become  •  stablish  *  that 

•  omit  not         '  no  works  of  thine  fulfilled  •  add  my 

•  after  what  manner  *®  didst  hear  "  keep 
"  But  thou       **  omtteven        **  did  not  defile 
*'  omit  the  same         ^*  add  thus        *•  garments        *•  in  no  wise 


•  which  were 

"  omit  on  thee 
^*  add  along 

^^  and 


The  fifth  church  addressed  is  that  of  Sardis, 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  seven  cities  to 
which  these  Epistles  are  sent,  the  capital  in 
former  days  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Lydia, 
Croesus'  kingdom,  largely  engaged  in  commercial 
enterprises,  and  distinguished  for  a  magnificent 
temple  of  the  goddess  Cybele,  the  riles  of  whose 
worship  were  in  a  high  degree  impure.  A  few 
uninhabited  ruins  now  remam. 

Ver.  I.  First,  as  in  each  previous  case,  we  have 
a  description  of  Him  from  whom  the  message 
comes,  He  that  hath  the  seven  Spirits  of  Ood 
and  the  ^seven  stars  (cp.  i.  4,  16).  The 
description  is  different  from  that  of  chap  ii.  I, 
where  tlie  Lord  is  described  as  '  holding  fast 
the  seven  stars  in  His  right  hand.'  There  He 
holds  them  fast  for  their  protection  :  here  they 
are  simply  spoken  of  as  His  possession.  He  is 
their  Lord,  and  they  ought  to  worship  Him. 
The  fact  that  He  has  also  the  '  seven  Spirits  ol 
God,*  or  in  other  words,  the  Holy  Spirit  in  His 
fulness,  is  on  the  one  hand  a  proof  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Western  Church  on  the  relation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  our  Lord,  while  on  the  other  hand 


it  also  points  to  the  true  and  spiritual  nature  of 
the  service  which  He  requires.  They  that 
worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and 
truth.  This  last  is  precisely  what  the  church  at 
Sardis  failed  to  do.  To  the  world  she  seemed  a 
star,  but  He  who,  as  having  tlie  Spirit  without 
measure,  has  the  stars  also,  knew  that  she  was  not 
what  she  seemed  to  be. — That  thou  hast  a  name 
that  thou  livest,  and  thou  art  dead.  These 
words  denote  more  than  that  Sardis  was  dead 
while  she  lived.  She  had  a  name,  a  prominent, 
famous  name,  a  name  of  which  the  whole  con- 
nection shows  us  that  she  boasted.  The  thought 
of  this  name  was  her  ruin :  '  Let  him  that 
thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall.* 
More  than  this;  let  a  prosperous  church,  a 
church  commanding  the  high  places  of  the  earth, 
a  church  no  more  persecuted,  but  at  ease  in  the 
enjoyment  of  her  privileges,  the  admiration  of 
multitudes,  an  object  of  attention  to  the  world, — 
let  such  a  church  remember  that  the  outward  is 
not  the  inward,  and  that  power  and  splendour 
of  position  have  no  value  in  the  sight  of  Heaven 
compared  with  spirituality  of  heart  and  life. 
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Ver.  2.  Become  vmlehful.  Sardis  had  failed 
to  'watch/ — the  veiy  sin  into  which  spiritual 
pride  is  sure  to  fall.  Therefore  must  she  first  o.' 
all  awake,  di.^cover  what  her  temptation  is,  and 
put  herself  on  her  guard  against  the  foe. — And 
stAUiih  the  thing!  tli*t  remain  which  were 
leedy  to  die ;  that  is,  which  were  ready,  at  the 
moment  when  the  searching  eye  of  her  Lord  was 
first  directed  towards  her,  to  sink  into  the  state 
characterized  as  'dead.'  Christian  graces,  not 
persons,  are  alluded  to, — a  part  of  the  church's 

*  works  *  that  had  as  yet  been  preserved  from  the 
too  complete  degeneracy  by  which  she  had  been 
overtaken. — For  I  h*Te  found  no  worke  of  thine 
fulfilled  before  my  God.  In  no  part  of  the 
Christian  life  had  Sardis  reached  that  perfect 
spirituality  after  which  she  was  to  aspire.  Spirit- 
uality is  Christ's  perfection.  His  consummation 
in  His  slate  of  glory-  At  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father  He  is  '  spirit,*  hot  to  the  exclusion  of  a 
body,  but  with  a  '  spiritual  body,'  a  body  com- 
pletely accordant  and  harmonious  with  that  state 
of  spirit  in  which  He  is.  But  the  Church  is 
Christ's  fulness ;  and  so  long,  therefore,  as  she  is 
not  spiritual,  her  works  are  not  '  fulfilled.'  It  is 
difficult  to  say  why  we  should   have  the  word 

*  my '  prefixed  to  God  ;  but  the  probability  is 
that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  that 
true  nature  of  God  which  leads  Him  to  demand 
spiritual  worship.  *  My  God,' — *  the  God  for 
whom  and  in  whom  I  live,  who  am  your  ascended 
and  gloriBed  High  Priest  and  King.'  The 
Pharisee  might  think  that  God  would  be  satisfied 
with  outward  profession  :  the  heathen  might  offer 
Him  a  merely  formal  service.  Jesus  knew  that 
He  was  'spirit'  (John  iv.  24),  and  that  only  in 
spirit  could  He  be  worshippetl. 

Ver.  3.  The  exhortation  to  Sardis  is  to  re- 
member, not  the  simple  fact  that  she  had 
received,  but  how  she  had  done  so,  after  what 
manner  thon  hast  received,  the  earnestness,  the 
faithfulness,  and  the  zeal  which  had  marked  the 
first  stages  of  her  spiritual  life.  The  change  of 
tense  in  the  next  clause  is  interesting. — llidst 
hear.  She  hnd  '  received,'  and  she  still  retained 
possession  of  the  truth  ;  hence  the  perfect.  But 
she  no  longer  '  heard '  in  that  sense  of  obeying  so 
common  in  the  writings  of  St.  John ;  hence  the 
aorist  pointing  to  a  specific  moment  of  the  past. 
There  is  always  a  reason,  whether  we  can 
discover  it  or  not,  for  such  changes  of  tense  (cp. 
on  vii.  14). — If,  however,  the  church  at  Sardis 
will  not  obey  the  command  to  '  watch,'  she  shall 
not  escape.  The  Lord  will  oome  as  a  thief.  It 
is  not  the  suddenne^is  or  unexpectedness  of  the  hour 


only  that  is  thought  of  under  the  image  of  1 
'  thief,'  for  that  image  has  rather  its  expresskm  in 
the  last  clause  of  the  verse.  It  is  the  o.>jcct  with 
which  the  thief  comes  that  b  in  view, — to  break 
up  and  to  destroy.  Thus  the  Lord  '  comes  a«  a 
thief; '  and  the  hour  shall  not  be  known  till  He 
is  come  (comp.  Luke  xii.  39 ;  I  Thess.  v.  2 ;  2  PcL 
iii.  loX 

Ver.  4.  Sardis  was  not  wholly  given  over  to 
evil,  and  the  Lord  does  not  less  maik  and 
approve  the  good  than  condemn  the  evil  that  ms 
in  her.— Bnt  thon  haet  a  few  namet  in  Sardis 
which  did  not  defile  their  garments.  It  is 
impossible  to  miss  the  play  upon  the  word 
*  names '  as  compared  with  'thou  hast  a  name' 
in  ver.  I.  A  few  had  resisted  the  temptadoos  to 
licentiousness  so  prevalent  around  them,  and  had 
maintained  their  Christian  life  and  character  in  a 
manner  corresponding  to  the  pure  and  lofty  aims 
of  the  faith  which  they  professed. — Hence  the 
promise,  again  leading  us  back  to  the  grace  to 
which  it  is  attached  :  they  ahall  walk  along 
with  me  in  wliite.  The  grace  which  clothed  them 
even  here  as  a  white  robe  shall  become  a  robe  of 
glory.  Their  glory  shall  be  the  very  glory  of  thdr 
Lord,  for  there  is  force  in  the  preposition  *  along 
with  ; '  they  shall  be  sharers  in  what  the  glorified 
Redeemer  is. — For  they  are  worthy  (comp^  for 
contrast,  chap.  xvi.  5,  6). 

Ver.  5.  He  that  oyercometh  ihall  thus  be 
dothed  in  white  garmenta.  He  shall  be  clothed 
about,  shall  be  wrapped  round  and  round  with 
the  glistering  glory  of  ver.  4. — And  I  will  ia  no 
wise  blot  ont  his  name  out  of  the  book  of  life. 
The  '  book  of  life '  is  a  book  conceived  of  as  a 
register,  containing  the  names  of  the  true  citizens 
of  Zion  (cp.  Ex.  xxxii.  32 ;  Dan.  xii.  I ;  Luke  x. 
20 ;  Rev.  xiii.  8,  xvii.  8,  xx.  12,  xxi.  27,  xxii.  19). 
There  is  no  statement  liere  that  there  is  such  a 
process  of  erasure  of  names  from  the  book  of  life 
as  may  warrant  us  in  saying  that  names  once 
admitted  to  that  book  are  being  continually 
blotted  out.  Nor  is  such  a  thought  in  harmony 
with  the  general  teaching  of  the  Apocalypse, 
which  looks  rather  at  the  number  of  the  saved 
and  of  the  lost  as  being  from  the  first  complete. 
What  we  are  told  is,  not  that  some  names  shall 
be  blotted  out,  but  that  certain  names  shall  in  no 
wise  be  so. — And  I  will  confea  hia  name  befoxe 
my  Father,  and  before  his  angels  (cp.  Matt. 
^  32f  33)'  He  who  has  sought  no  natru  hefore 
men  (comp.  ver.  i)  shall  have  his  'name 'con* 
fessed  by  his  Lord  in  the  great  day. 

Ver.  6.  The  usual  call,  with  which  t^e  four  last 
Epistles  close. 


A 


Chapter  III.    7-13. 
6.  The  Epistle  to  Philadelphia. 
ND  to  the  angel  of  the  church   in   Philadelphia  write ; 


These  things  saith  he  that  is  holy,  *he  that  is  true,  he  «ch.Ltj  ii 
that  hath  the  key  of  David,  he  that  openeth,  and  no  man' 
8  shutteth;'  and  shutteth,  and  no  man^  openeth;  I  know  thy 

^  one  '  shall  shut 
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works :  behold,'  I  have  set  *  before  thee  an  open  *  door,  and  no 
man^  can  shut  it:*  for'  thou  hast  a  little  strength,' and  hast 

9  kept  ®  my  word,  and  hast  not  denied  *'  my  name.  Behold,  I 
will  "  make  "  them  "  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  which  "  say 
they  "  are  Jews,  and  "  are  not,  but  do  lie ;  behold,  I  will  make 
them  to  come  and  worship  before  thy  feet,  and  to  know  that  I 

ID  have  loved  thee.     Because  thou  hast  kept"  the  word  of  my 

patience,  I  also  will  *  keep  thee  from  "  the  hour  of  temptation,"  *  Jo-  xvu.  xa. 
which  shall  come  '*  upon  all  the  world,**  to  try  them  that  dwell 

11  upon  the  earth.      Behold,"  I  come  quickly:    hold  that  fast 

12  which  thou  hast,  that  no  man"  take  thy  crown.  .  Him"  that 
overcometh  will"  I  make  a  'pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God,  ^jChron.iii 
and  he  shall '"  go  no  more  out :  *'  and  I  will  write  upon  him  the 
name  of  my  God,  and  the  name  of  the  city  of  my  God,  which 
is*^  new"  Jerusalem,  which  cometh  down  out  of  heaven  from 

13  my  God:  and  /  wiU  ivrite  upon  him^  my  new  name.  He 
that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
churches. 


X7- 


^  given 
*  power 


» (behold, 

'that 

"  omit  will  "  give 

"  that  they  themselves 
"  out  of  *•  the  trial 

**  the  whole  inhabited  world 
"  him  will 
**  omit  which  is 


'*  add  in  no  wise 
^®  the  new 


•  opened  •  it) 

•  didst  keep  *®  didst  not  deny 
^*  omit  them  **  of  them  which 
*•  add  they  ^''  didst  keep 

*•  the  hour  which  is  about  to  come 
"  omit  Behold,  "  one  «*  He 

*'  come  forth  any  more 
•*  omit  /  will  write  upon  him 


Ver.  7.  The  sixth  church  addressed  is  that  of 
Philadelphia,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  of  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  it  possessed 
considerable  importance,  without  attainmg  to  the 
rank  of  the  other  cities  mentioned  in  these 
chapters. 

I'o  this  church  the  Lord  is  introduced  in  terms 
corresponding  to  those  of  chap.  L  13,  18.  The 
first  two  parts  of  the  description  are  founded  on 
the  words  *Son  of  man'  in  ver.  13,  the  third  on 
the  statement  of  ver.  18,  that  He  who  is  thus 
spoken  of  has  the  'keys  of  death  and  of  Hades.' 
By  the  word  holy  we  are  to  understand  not  so 
much  one  who  is  free  from  sin,  as  one  who  is  con- 
secrated  arid  set  apart  to  the  service  of  God  (see 
on  John  xvii.  17);  and  by  the  word  true,  one 
who  is  the  essence  of  reality  as  opposed  to  one  who 
is  only  phenomenal  and  shadowy  (see  on  John  L  9). 
Both  appellations  are  illustrated  by  a  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  that  is  evidently  in  the  writer's  eye, 
in  which  the  rejection  of  the  false  Shebna  and 
the  calling  of  the  faithful  Eliakim  are  foretold 
(Isa.  xxii.  20-25).  T^^  J^^*  ^^^  represented  by 
the  one,  and  they  are  now  deposed  from  their 
priestly  and  prophetic  office.  The  Christ  is  repre- 
sented by  the  other,  and  He  as  God's  'holy*  and 
'  true  *  Priest  with  His  people  in  Him  is  coipe  to  be 
the  Head  of  that  Israel  of  God,  which  is  to  be  the 
'salt  of  the  earth,'  and  the  '  light  of  the  world.' 
As  God's  'consecrated'  and  'true'  one,  Christ  is 
the  Archetype  to  which  all  things  point,  whether 
in  nature  or  providence  or  grace.     Everything  is 


'  fulfilled  *  in  Him.— Further,  He  is  he  that  hath 
the  key  of  David,  he  that  openeth  and  no  one 
BhaU  dint,  and  shntteth  and  no  one  openeth. 
For  the  signification  of  'key,'  comp.  on  chap, 
i.  18.  It  Is  neither  the  key  of  knowledge, — of 
opening  up  the  meaning  of  Scripture, — nor  the 
key  of  discipline, — of  receiving  into  or  excluding 
from  the  Church.  It  is  rather  the 'key  of  power, 
of  that  power  by  which  the  Lord  of  glory  is  Ruler 
in  His  own  house,-— the  kingdom  of  God.  He  is 
the  Way,  no  one  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by 
Him  ;  and  against  those  that  come  to  Him  the 
p;ates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevail  (comp.  Isa.  xxii.  22). 
There  is  thus  a  much  closer  connection  between 
this  latter  part  of  the  description  and  the  two 
earlier  parts  than  we  might  at  first  suppose ;  for 
it  is  as  the  divinely-commissioned  servant  of  the 
Most  High,  absolutely  perfect,  absolutely  *  true,* 
comprehending  in  Himself  the  essence  of  all 
reality,  of  all  enduring  and  eternal  life,  that  the 
Son  of  man  is  the  *  Captain '  of  our  salvation,  the 
Prince  of  life  who  opens  and  closes  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  on  conditions  involved  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  therefore  irreversible  by  any  power  in 
heaven  or  earth  or  hell. 

Ver.  8.  The  contents  of  the  Epistle  begin  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  then  proceed,  the  first  sentence 
being  parenthetical,  Behold,  I  have  given  before 
thee  an  open  door,  and  no  one  can  shnt  it  The 
translation  of  the  original  thus  offered  cannot  be 
said  to  be  idiomatic;  but,  when  the  inspired 
author  has  employed  unidiomatic  Greek  for  the 
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puq)ose  of  giving  expression  to  a  particular 
thought  which  appeared  to  him  important,  it 
seems  to  be  the  duty  of  a  translator  to  follow  his 
example,  and  to  endeavour  as  best  he  may  to  find 
utterance  for  the  same  thought  in  his  own 
language.  This  is  the  case  here.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  verb  *to  give'  is  a  very  im- 
portant one  in  the  writings  of  St.  John,  and  not 
least  so  in  these  seven  Epistles,  in  every  one  of 
which  it  has  a  place.  In  the  words  before  us  it  is 
not  used  through  any  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  tongue.  It  is  deliberately  chosen  to  bring 
out  the  fact  that  every  advantage  we  possess, 
every  privilege  we  enjoy,  every  victory  we  gain, 
is  the  gift  of  Him  in  whom  we  live.  The  Lord 
does  not  merely  do  certain  things  for  His  people  : 
in  the  doing  of  them  He  b^tows  His  'gifts.' 
Nay,  not  only  so,  His  giving  is  part  of  a  chain 
that  binds  together  the  lowest  and  the  highest  in 
His  kingdom.  The  Father  gives  the  Son;  the 
Son  gives  Himself:  in  giving  Himself,  the  Son 
gives  us  all  things  :  whatever  we  receive  is  part  of 
one  line  of  giving. — There  is  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  meaning  of  the  'opened  door.'  We 
may  at  once  set  aside  the  idea  that  it  is  a 
door  of  access  to  the  understanding  of  Scripture. 
Is  it  then,  as  generally  viewed,  a  door  of 
opportunity  for  carrying  on  the  mission  work  of 
the  Church, — ^mission  work  which  is  then  thought 
by  some  to  have  reference  to  the  Gentiles,  by 
others  to  the  Jews  ?  This  idea  is  no  doubt  taken 
from  such  texts  as  I  Cor.  xvi.  9 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  12 ; 
Col.  iv.  3 ;  but  the  supposed  analogy  lo<-es  its 
force  when  we  observe  tnat  no  instance  of  it  can 
be  quoted  from  the  writings  of  St.  John.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  *door'  in  chap.  iv.  i,  or  in 
John  X.  7,  9.  In  these  passages  the  *door'  is 
something  that  leads  the  persons  before  whom  it 
is  opened  into  the  happiness  referred  to  in  the 
context.  Still  further,  it  is  unfavourable  to  the  idea 
of  missionary  work  here — (l)  That  the  thought 
of  converting  the  world  by  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Church  is  foreign  to  the  Apocalypse ;  (2) 
That  missionary  results  achieved  in  this  world 
cannot  be  described  in  the  language  of  ver.  9. 
Jews  and  heathens,  when  converted,  neither 
worship  before  the  Church  nor  pay  such  homage 
to  her  as  is  there  implied  ;  they  worship  before 
Christ ;  He  is  the  object  of  their  homage ;  (3) 
That  the  Church  is  conceived  of  here  in  her  royal 
as  well  as  ia  her  priestly  capacity.  This  appears 
from  mention  of  the  'crown  in  ver.  11,  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  verb  translated  'worship'  suggests 
the  thought  of  homage  to  royalty ;  (4)  Add  what 
is  said  on  the  clause  '  and  he  shall  in  no  wise  go 
any  more  out  *  in  ver.  12 ;  (5)  Lastly,  notice  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  sentence,  where  the 
thrice,  or  rather  the  twice  repeated  *  behold '  (for 
the  third  behold  is  merely  the  taking  up  again  of 
the  second,  as  '  knowing '  in  John  xiii.  3  is  the 
taking  up  again  of  the  same  word  in  ver.  i)  leads 
to  the  inference  that  ver.  9  is  simply  a  second 
picture,  or  fuller  explanation  of  ver.  8.  But  ver. 
9  certainly  does  not  express  any  conversion  of  the 
Jews  :  and  neither,  therefore,  is  ver.  8  the  expres- 
sion of  means  taken  for  the  conversion  of  either 
them  or  the  Gentiles. 

The  'opened  door,'  then,  is  no  other  than  that 
by  which  the  faithful  enter  into  the  enjoyment 
of  the  heavenly  glory,  as  well  as  that  by  which 
those  spoken  of  in  ver.  9  enter,  so  far  at  least  as  to 


sec  them,  in  order  to  pay  them  homage  while  they 
sit  upon  their  throne. — This  door  no  one  shall 
shut,  that  is,  no  one  shall  be  able  to  prevent 
believers  from  entering  on  their  reward.  Their 
enemies  may  frown  upon  them,  persecute  them  as 
they  persecuted  their  Lord,  but  it  will  be  in  vain. 
The  world  shall  be  compelled  to  own  them  as  it 
was  compelled  to  own  Him  in  part  even  here, 
and  fully,  however  much  to  its  shame,  hereafter 
(comp.  chap.  i.  7). — The  following  words  present 
in  three  particulars  the  '  works '  referred  to  in  the 
first  clause  of  the  verse.— <i)  Thoa  hast  a  little 
power.  The  church  at  Philadelphia  had  not 
altogether  failed.— (2)  Didit  keep  my  word,  that 
is,  my  word  for  utterance  (comp.  John  xvii.  6,  8). 
She  had  preserved  the  VVord  of  the  Lord  as  a 
precious  heritage.— (3)  Didst  not  deny  my  BAme. 
She  had  stood  firm  when  tempted  to  deny  her 
Lord,  openly  confessing  Him. 

Ver.  9.  The  two  parts  of  this  verse  each  begin- 
ning with  '  Behold  *  must  be  taken  together,  for 
the  second  '  behold '  is  the  repetition  of  the  Brst. 
Those  referred  to  are  described  as  in  chap.  ii.  9 
(see  note  there).  Commeutators  generally  imagine 
that  we  have  here  a  promise  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Tews  literally  understood,  not  indeed  of  the 
whole  nation,  but  of  that  '  remnant '  Avhich,  as  we 
learn  from  other  passages  of  Scripture,  still 
remained,  amidst  the  general  obstinacy  of  the 
nation,  susceptible  to  the  influences  of  the 
Christian  faith.  It  is  impossible  to  take  such  a 
view,  for  not  only  do  the  prophecies  upon  which 
the  language  before  us  rests,  if  it  be  a  prophecy 
(Isa.  ii.  3,  xlix.  21-23,  ^^'  >4-i6 ;  Zech.  viiL 
20-23),  refer  to  the  coming  in  of  the  Gentiles 
rather  than  of  the  Jews ;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  words  in  the  least  degree  resembling  a 
promise  of  conversion.  They  speak  only  of 
constrained  submission  to  a  Church  which  has 
been  hitherto  disowned,  and  of  acknowledging 
what  has  been  hitherto  denied, — that  Christians 
are  the  object  of  God*s  love  (comp.  John  xiv.  31). 
It  ought  further  to  be  observed,  that  in  the 
language  employed  by  the  Lord  it  is  not  scm^  of 
these  Jews  that  are  thought  of,  but  a//.  There  is 
no  mention  of  the  '  remnant  *  alluded  to  by  St. 
Paul  in  Rom.  ix.  27.  We  are  therefore  entitled 
to  conclude  that  in  this  verse  nothing  is  said  of  a 
calling  in  of  the  Jews,  whether  in  whole  or  in  part. 
What  we  read  of  is  simply  the  bowing  down  of  the 
Church's  enemies  before  her  feet.  The  outward 
progress  of  the  Church,  as  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  Philadelphia,  is  again  worthy  of  notice. 
At  chap.  ii.  9  these  enemies  of  the  faith  were  only 
not  to  be  feared :  now  they  bow  in  submission 
before  her  whom  they  had  persecuted.  Nor  is 
the  inward  progress  of  the  Church  less  perceptible. 
For  the  first  time  in  these  Epistles  we  see  her 
bearing  witness  to  Christ  in  word,  opening  her 
lips  to  speak  the  Word  of  God,  herself,  in  short,  a 
continuation  of  The  Word. 

Ver.  10.  Because  thou  didst  keep  the  word 
of  my  patience.  The  reference  is  neither  to  any 
precepts  of  Christ  concerning  patience,  nor  to  any 
accounts  given  us  of  the  patience  of  Christ  Him- 
self, but  simply  to  Christ's  'word,'  which  cannot 
be  kept  without  much  patient  endurance  on  the 
part  of  His  people.— I  also  will  keep  thee  out  of 
the  hour  of  the  trial,  etc.  The  hour  spoken  of 
is  described  as  that  of  'the  trial,'  the  great,  pro- 
bably the  final,  trial  which  was  now  about  to 
come,  which  was  near  at  hand.     '  Out  of  (comp. 
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John  xvii.  15)  this  trial  believers  are  to  be  kept, — 
hot  that  they  are  to  be  kept  in  it,  when  in  the 
course  of  providence  it  comes  upon  the  Church  as 
well  as  otners,  but  that  they  are  to  be  kept  entirely 
out  of  it ;  it  shall  not  touch  them.  I'his  trial,  then, 
is  not  to  be  a  trial  of  the  world,  in  order  to  see 
whether  it  will  repent,  or  a  trial  of  the  Church, 
in  order  to  confirm  her  in  faith;  nor  is  it  to 
operate  in  two  ways, — bringing  out  the  fidelity  of 
the  believing,  and  hardening  the  unbelieving.  It 
really  befalls  the  impenitent  alone,  and  is  the  just 
recompense  of  their  ^in  (comp.  Matt.  xxiv.  5,  etc.  ; 
2  Thess.  iii.  3).  Even  if  the  righteous  suffer  in  it, 
it  will  not  be  to  them  a  '  trial ; '  they  are  already 
e'ect,  safe.  That  this  is  the  true  sense  of  the 
passage  is  confirmed  by  what  follows.  The  trial 
comes  upon  the  whole  inhabited  world;  no 
part  of  the  world  shall  escape  it.  But  at  the 
same  time,  it  comes  to  try  them  that  dwell  apon 
the  earth,  not  all  living  men  without  exception, 
but,  as  clearly  shown  by  the  use  of  this  expression 
in  the  Apocalypse,  only  the  wicked  (comp. 
chaps,  vi.  10,  viii.  13,  xi.  10,  xiii.  8,  12,  14, 
xvii.  2,  8).  The  'earth*  is  the  opposite  of 
'heaven'  (comp.  John  ill  12),  and  they  that 
'  dwell  upon  the  earth  *  do  not  include  the  saints 
who  are  already  seated  in  heavenly  places  (comp. 
chap.  V.  9,  xiii.  6,  xix.  14). 

Ver.  II.  I  come  quickly.  Comp.  chap.  ii.  25 
and  ver.  3,  in  both  of  which  the  general,  rather 
than  any  special,  coming  of  the  Lord  had  been 
spoken  of.  He  was  to  'come*  in  the  first,  to 
•come  as  a  thief*  in  the  second ;  now  He  'comes 
c^uickly.*  —  That  no  one  take  thy  crown,  that 
is,  take  it  away  (comp.  chap.  vi.  4),  deprive 
the  church  of  it.  The  crown  is  the  crown  of 
future  glory,  the  kingly  crown  (comp.  on  chap, 
ii.  10). 

Ver.  12.  We  have  now  the  promise  to  him  that 
overcometh,  which  is  divided  into  three  parts,  not 
two.  (I)  Him  will  I  make  a  pillar  in  the 
temple  of  my  God.  He  bhall  not  merely  be  a 
living  stone  in  the  temple,  but  something  much 
more  beautiful  and  glorious.  It  may  be  doubted 
if  the  idea  of  stabilltv  ought  to  be  introduced  here 
in  connection  with  the  word  'pillar.'  That  idea 
seems  ta  be  drawn  from  the  words  immediately 
following,  which  have  been  improperly  associated 
with  those  before  us.  The  thought  of  the  pillar 
is  rather  that  of  ornament  and  beauty  to  the  build- 
ing of  which  it  is  a  part.  (2)  And  he  shall  in 
no  wlae  come  forth  any  more.  These  words  are 
not  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of,  he  shall  be  in  no 
danger  of  being  thrust  out  or  of  falling  awav. 
They^  rather  form,  when  rightly  viewed,  a  remark- 
able illustration  of  the  unity  of  thought  between 


the  Apocalypse  and  the  fourth  Gospel,  as  well  as 
of  that  close  identification  of  the  believer  with  hi* 
Lord  which  is  so  prominent  in  each.  The  verb 
'come  forth,'  as  used  of  Jesus  in  the  fourth  Gospel, 
expresses  not  only  His  original  derivation  from 
the  Father,  but  His  whole  manifestation  of  Him- 
self as  the  'sent'  of  God  (John  viii.  42,  xiii.  3, 
xvi.  30,  xviii.  I  and  note  there).  It  includes, 
therefore,  the  thought  of  all  His  suffering  and 
sorrow,  of  all  His  humiliation  and  self-sacrifice 
until  He  returned  to  the  Father.  In  a  similar 
sense  it  seems  to  be  used  of  the  believer  here. 
The  Lord  is  now  exalted  in  glory,  and  'comes 
forth  *  no  more ;  the  believer,  when  crowned  with 
his  glory,  shall  in  like  manner  be  safe  from  all 
future  trial.  (3)  And  I  will  write  upon  him, 
etc.  Three  things  are  to  be  written,  not  upon 
the  pillar,  but  upon  the  victorious  believer — first, 
the  name  of  my  God.  Considering  the  manner 
in  which  one  part  of  the  Apocalypse  enlarges  and 
explains  another,  it  is  hardly  possible  not  to  take 
this  part  of  the  promise  as  an  enlargement  of  what 
has  already  met  us  in  chap.  ii.  17.  We  are  thus 
led  to  think  again  of  the  inscription  upon  the 
forehead  of  the  nigh  priest.  Secondly,  the  name 
of  the  city  of  my  God,  the  new  JeroBalem, 
which  Cometh  down  ont  of  heaven  fh>m  my 
Ch>d.  The  Jerusalem  referred  to  is  not  the  earthly 
but  the  heavenly  city,  the  city  now  with  God,  but 
which  is  hereafter  to  descend  (chap.  xxi.  2,  10). 
Thirdly,  my  new  name,  that  is,  a  name  of 
Christ  in  His  character  as  Redeemer.  All  three 
things  mentioned  refer  to  the  blc:*sings  of  the 
covenant.  They  express  in  one  way  or  another 
the  relation  of  the  believer  to  God  as  his  Father, 
to  Christ  as  the  Revelation  of  the  Father,  and  to 
the  privileges  and  joys  of  citizenship  in  the  king- 
dom made  known  to  us  in  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  They  thus  appear  not  substantially  different 
from  the  promise  of  chap,  ii  17,  but  rather  an 
expansion  of  the  'new'  name  there  spoken  of. 
They  contain  a  fuller  statement  of  its  con- 
tents, and  bring  to  view  alike  the  Lord  whom 
His  people  serve,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they 
serve  Him.  We  may  note  the  correspondence, 
too,  between  witnessing  to  the  name  of  Christ  in 
ver.  8,  and  the  bestowal  of  the  name  mentioned 
in  the  promise.  May  it  also  be  that  there  is  a 
correspondence  between  the  description  of  the 
Lord  in  ver.  7  as  '  He  that  is  holy,*  and  the 
'name*  here  given  to  him  that  overcomes?  If 
so,  we  shall  be  the  more  led  to  think  of  the  in- 
scription upon  the  forehead  of  the  high  priest  as 
the  basis  of  the  description  of  ver.  12. 

Ver.  13.  The  usual  call  at  the  close  of  the 
second  group  of  the  seven  Epistles. 


14 


15 


Chapter  III.    14-22. 
7.  Tlu  Epistle  to  Laodicea. 

AND  unto  the  angel  of  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans  *  write  ; 
These  things  saith  the  *Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  «i«».ix* 
witness,  the  *  beginning  of  the  creation  of  God;  I  know  thy  ^Coi.  Lm- 

^  Id  Laodicea 
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works,  that  thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot :  I  would  thou  wert 

16  cold  or  hot.     So  then  *  because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither 

17  cold  nor  hot,  I  will*  spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth.     Because 

thou  sayest,  ^  I  am  rich,  and  increased  with  ijoods,*  and  have  ^  ^u.  »iL  x6, 
need  of  nothing ;  and  knowest  not  that  thou  art  wretched,*  and 

18  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked :  I  counsel  thee  to 
buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the  fire,*  that  thou  mayest  be  rich ; 
and  white  raiment,'  that  thou  mayest  be  clothed,*  and  tAai  the 
shame  of  thy  nakedness  do  not  appear;*  and**  anoint  thine 

19  eyes  with  eye-salve,"  that  thou  mayest  see.    ''As  many  as  I  ^Jo.xr.9. 
love,  I  rebuke  "  and  chasten  :  be  zealous  therefore,  and  repent. 

20  Behold,  '  I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock:  if  any  man  "  hear  *;»■▼. 9^ 
my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will 

21  -^  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me.     To  him  that "  overcometh/^at-TiiLn 
will  "  I  grant  to  sit "  with  "  me  in  my  throne,  even  "  as  I  also 
overcame,  and  am  set  **  down  with  **  my  Father  in  his  throne. 

22  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto 
the  churches. 


•  of/ti/  then 

•  the  wretched  one 

•  clothe  thyself 

**  omzf  with  eye>salve 
"  to  him  will 
^*  omi/  even 


•  I  am  about  to  ^  and  have  gotten  riches 

•  refined  out  of  fire  '  garments 

•  may  not  be  manifested  ^*  add  eye>salve  to 
'*  convict               *•  one  **  He  that 

*•  add  down  *'  along  with 

*•  and  sat  '^  along  with 


Ver.  14.  The  seventn  church  addressed  is  that 
ot  Laodicea,  an  important  and  wealthy  city  not 
very  far  from  Philadelphia.  The  chief  interest  oi 
LAodicea,  apart  from  that  lent  to  it  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  one  of  the  seven  cities  addressed  in  the 
Apocalypse,  arises  from  its  connection  with  the 
history  of  St.  Paul.  That  apostle  had  not  indeed 
founded  the  church  there,  nor  at  the  time  at  least 
when  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Colojisians  had 
he  viMted  the  city  (Col.  ii.  i),  but  he  cherished  a 
lively  affection  for  its  Christian  inhabitants,  and 
anxiously  sought  to  promote  their  welfare  (Col. 
iv.  16).  It  is  probable  that  the  New  Testament 
Epistle,  known  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
was  primarily  intended  for  the  Gentile  Christians 
of  Laodicea  and  the  neighbouring  towns. 

Again  we  are  first  met  by  a  description  of  the 
exalted  Redeemer,  which  cannot  be  said  to  be 
taken  directly  from  any  part  of  the  description  of 
the  Son  of  man  contained  in  chap.  i.  It  seems 
rather  to  be  composed  of  characteristics  selected 
for  their  suitableness  to  the  closing  Epistle  of  the 
Seven.  The  Lord  is  the  Amen.  The  appellation 
is  no  doubt  taken  from  Isa.  Ixv.  16,  where  the 
words  of  the  Authorised  Version,  *  the  God  of 
truth,*  fail  adequately  to  represent  the  original. 
The  Lord  is  rather  there  named  *  Amen  ; '  and  the 
meaning  of  the  name  here  is  not  that  the  Divine 
promises  shall  be  accomplished  by  Him  to  whom 
It  is  given,  but  that  He  is  Himself  the  fulfilment 
of  all  that  God  has  spoken  to  His  churches. 
— Again,  He  is  the  faithful  and  true  witnees. 
His  work  is  to  be  a  witness  of  God,  and  in  that 
work  He  has  been  perfectly  'faithful,*  absolutely 


'  true.'— Once  more  He  is  the  beginning  of  the 
creation  of  God,  not  merely  the  first  and  h^hest 
of  all  creatures, — a  view  entirely  out  of  keeping 
with  what  is  said  of  our  Lord  in  the  Aj^ocalypse, 
— but  the  principle,  the  initial  force,  tt^  which  the 
*  creation '  of  God  owes  its  origin.  More  doubt 
may  be  entertained  as  to  what  the  '  creation '  here 
referred  to  is,  whether  the  material  creation  in  all 
its  extent  or  the  new  creation,  the  Christian 
Church,  that  redeemed  humanity  which  has  its 
true  life  in  Christ.  The  former  is  the  view  gene- 
rally taken,  but  the  third  term  of  the  description 
thus  fails  to  correspond  with  the  first  two  which 
undoubtedly  apply  to  the  work  of  redemption, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  subjoined  words  '  of 
God*  become  meaningless  or  jierplexing.  Add 
to  this  that  in  chap.  i.  5,  immediately  after  Jesus 
had  been  called  the  'faithful  Witness,'  He  had 
also  been  described  as  the  '  first-begotten  of  the 
dead '  (see  note  there),  and  we  shall  hardly  be 
able  to  resist  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  whole 
creation  be  alluded  to,  it  is  only  as  redeemed,  in 
its  final  condition  of  rest  and  glory,  when  the  new 
Jerusalem  has  descended  from  heaven,  and  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  have  been  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire  (comp.  Rom.  viii.  2r,  22  ;  Jas.  i.  iS)l 
The  three  predicates  thus  form  an  appellation 
peculiarly  appropriate,  not  so  much  to  the  church 
at  Laodicea  considered  alone,  as  to  the  last  church 
addressed  in  these  Epistles.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  first  Epistle,  that  to  Ephesus,  has  a 
general  as  well  as  a  special  character.  A  similar 
remark  is  applicable  now.  Christ  is  the  '  Amen ' 
of  the  whole  counsel  of  God :  He  is  the  *  Wit- 
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ness '  who  has  faithfully  and  completely  exhibited 
His  truth ;  He  is  the  source  and  spring  of  that 
new  creation  which  is  called  into  being  according 
to  His  will. 

Ver.  15.  The  contents  of  the  Epistle  now  b^in. 
Thct  thoa  art  neither  cold  nor  hot:  I  would 
thon  wert  cold  or  hot.  The  latter  words  throw 
light  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  former,  for 
they  show  that  we  cannot  well  understand  by 

*  cold '  either  the  state  of  a  heart  simply  untouched 
by  the  Gospel  of  love,  and  occupying  thus  a  merely 
negative  position,  or  that  of  one  which  has  re- 
lapsed from  former  zeal  for  the  truth  into  a  con- 
dition of  indifference.  In  no  circumstances  could 
either  of  these  states  be  to  the  Lord  an  object  of 
desire,  for  experience  shows  that  there  is  none  out 
of  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  awaken  the  heart  to  a 
proper  reception  of  the  Divine  message.  There 
must  be  some  positive  quality  in  him  who  is  thus 
*cold,*  for  the  sake  of  which  Jesus  can  say,  *I 
would  thou  wert  cold  or  hot ;  *  and  this  being  so, 
it  seems  only  possible  to  think  of  'coldness*  as 
real  attachment  to  the  world,  and  active  opposi- 
tion to  the  Church.  It  may  indeed  be  objected 
that  such  a  character  is  wanting  in  that  Christian 
element  which  we  must  suppose  to  exist  in  what 
is  *cold*  before  it  could  be  spoken  of  in  the 
language  of  this  verse;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
compel  us  to  think  of  such  an  element ;  and  the 
first  words  of  the  exhortation  in  ver.  19,  'Be 
zealous,'  may  with  perfect  propriety  be  referred  to 
that  natural  disposition  which,  although  not  in 
Itself  Christian,  is  always  the  ground  upon  which 
the  true  Christian  character  is  reared.  'Hot,' 
again,  can  only  express  warm  Christian  zeal.  The 
church  at  Laodicea  vi'as  neither  'cold*  nor  'hot.* 
It  had  received  the  truth  outwardly,  but  no  deep 
impression  had  been  made  upon  it.  Its  members 
were  not  zealous  for  the  truth,  but  neither  were 
they  zealous  against  it.  It  was  lukewarm,  desti- 
tute of  enthusiasm  for  anvthing  whether  good  or 
evil.  Had  it  been  'hot,*  it  would  have  been  all 
that  Jesus  wished.  Had  it  been  'cold,'  it  would 
at  least  have  possessed  those  elements  of  natural 
character  which  might  be  turned  to  a  satisfactory 
issue.     As  it  was,  nothing  could  be  made  of  it. 

Ver.  16.  Hence  the  emphatic  threatening  of  this 
verse.     For  the  figure  comp.  Lev.  xviii.  28,  xx.  22. 

Ver.  17.  This  verse  is  sometimes  connected 
with  the  preceding,  as  giving  a  further  statement 
of  the  reason  why  the  Lord  would  deal  with  the 
church  at  Laodicea  according  to  His  threatenin?. 
But  it  is  more  natural  to  connect  it  with  ver.  18, 
and  to  regard  it  as  containing  the  ground  of  the 
counsel  there  given.  The  question  may  be  asked, 
whether  we  are  to  understand  the  words  of  the 
first  half  of  the  verse  as  referring  to  temporal  or 
spiritual  wealth.  The  words  of  ver.  18  determine 
in  favour  of  the  former.  It  was  not  spiritual 
pride  that  had   made  the    church    at  Laodicea 

*  lukewarm  :  *  the  spiritually  proud  have  too  many 
positive  elements  of  character  to  justify  such  a  de- 
scription in  their  case.  It  was  worldly  prosperity 
that  had  made  the  church  indifferent  to  the  energy 
and  power  of  Divine  truth.  Outwardly  she  could 
still  profess  the  Christian  faith.  But,  to  be  held  in 
reality,  that  faith  must  be  accompanied  b^  a  clear 
and  deep  perception  of  the  vanity  of  this  world. 
To  such  a  state  of  mind  riches  are  a  bar.  The 
rich  may  no  doubt  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  well  as  the  poor,  but  they  do  so  with  difficulty 
(Mark  x.    23,   24).      Their  wants   are  satisfied 
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with  'corn  and  wine ;'  the  world  pays  homage  to 
them  ;  they  have  '  much  goods  laid  up  for  many 
years ;  *  they  are  free  from  anxiety  as  to  the 
future ;  and  they  will  '  leave  their  substance  to 
their  babes.'  Why  should  they  be  eager  about 
religion?  They  have  difficulty  in  being  'hot.' 
Yet  they  would  not  oppose  religion.  It  is  easier 
to  conform  to  it.  They  cannot  oppose  it  or  be 
'cold.*  Such  is  the  state  of  mind  which  the  Lord 
seems  here  to  address,  and  hence  the  powerful 
language  of  the  following  words,  and  kaoweBt 
not  tmtt  thou  art  the  wretched  one,  and 
miserable,  etc.  *  Thou  callest  the  poor  wretched : 
thou  art  the  wretched  one  :  to  thee  really  belong 
the  misery  and  the  poverty  and  the  blindness  and 
the  nakedness  for  which  thou  pitiest  or  professest 
to  pity  others.' 

Ver.  18.  The  counsel  follows.  I  counsel  thee  to 
buy  of  me  gold  refined  out  of  fire,  not  that  gold 
which  cannot  stand  the  fire  of  the  great  day,  but  \jf\t 
true  gold  of  My  king'iom,  purified  by  being  burnt  in 
the  furnace  of  trial,  that  thus  thou  mayeet  be  rich; 
and  white  garments,  that  thou  mayest  appear 
clothed  when  I  come ;  and  eye-salve  to  anoint 
thine  eyes,  that  thou  mayest  see  (comp.  John 
ix.  6).  The  three  things  mentioned  are  in  obvious 
contrast  with  those  spoken  of  in  ver.  17,  although 
they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  same  order.  For 
•buy'  comp.  Isa.  Iv.  i. 

Ver.  19.  As  many  as  I  love  I  conyict  and 
chasten.  The  '1'  before  'convict*  is  very 
emphatic, — *I,  who  though  I  was  rich  became 
poor,  who  bought  true  riches  by  suffering  and 
death.'  For  the  force  of  *  convict '  comp.  note  on 
John  xvi.  8. — Be  zealous  therefore,  and  repent. 
'  Be  zealous '  comes  first,  because  it  relates  to  a 
general  change  of  spirit.  Were  specifically 
Christian  zeal  in  view,  repentance  ought  to  take 
precedence.  The  tenses  m  tlie  original  deserve 
notice,  the  first  expressing  the  general  habit,  the 
second  the  decisive  act. 

Ver.  20.  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door.  The 
figure  is  not  intended  to  convey  to  the  church  the 
thought  of  the  Lord's  constant  presence,  but 
rather  the  assurance  that  He  has  taken  up  a  new 
position,  that  He  is  at  hand  for  judgment,  and  that 
He  will  immediately  admit  His  people  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  His  promised-  blessedness. — And 
knook.  These  words  bring  more  forcibly  home 
to  us  the  Lord's  standing  at  the  door  and  the  near- 
ness of  His  presence.  No  knocking  in  various 
ways,  by  providence,  by  conscience,  by  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Church,  by  the  work  of  the  Spirit, 
is  referred  to.  The  words  simply  show  how  near 
Jesus  is,  and  how  ready  to  bless  (comp.  Jas.  v.  9). 
— If  any  one  hear  my  voice,  etc.  The  picture  is 
one  of  the  heavenly  reward,  and  both  statements, 
I  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me,  are  to  be 
taken  together.  The  first  is  not  confined  to  the 
blessedness  of  earth,  the  second  to  the  blessedness 
of  heaven ;  but  the  two  combined  express  the 
glory  and  joy  of  the  future  world,  where  the 
believer  shall  be  for  ever  with  his  Lord. — 
Different  opinions  have  been  entertained  as  to  the 
foundation  of  the  figure,  a  very  common  supposi- 
tion being  that  it  rests  upon  St.  John's  own 
personal  intercourse  with  Jesus  related  at  John 
I.  39,  and  upon  his  Master's  visits  to  him  at  the 
close  of  many  a  day's  labour  during  His  earthly 
ministry.  Such  a  reference  is  far-fetched  ;  and  it 
is  much  more  natural  to  think  of  the  words  of 
the  Song  of  Solomon  in  chap.  v.  2,  and  to  behold 
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here  the  festivity  and  joy  of  the  time  of  the  Lord's 
marriage  to  His  Church.  Rev.  xix.  9,  where  we 
read  of  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb,  appears 
to  confinn  this.  May  we  not  also  connect  with 
the  supper  of  this  verse  the  thought  of  the  last 
supper  m  the  upper  chamber  at  Jerusalem  ?  We 
are  dealing  with  the  last  of  the  Epistles,  and 
the  imagery  may  well  be  drawn  from  one  of  the 
closing  acts  of  the  Saviour's  life  on  earth.  That 
Supper  is  not  a  mere  memorial  of  death  :  it  is  a 
spiritual  feast  in  which  the  life  of  the  l)eliever  is 
most  intimately  bound  up  with  that  of  his  Lord, 
in  which  the  union  between  them  is  the  closest  of 
all  unions,  that  between  the  Bridegroom  and  the 
bride. 

Ver.  21.  He  that  OTercometb,  to  him  will  I 
giant  to  Bit  down  along  with  me  in  my  throne, 
etc.  This  promise  is  the  highest  of  all  that  we 
have  met  in  the  seven  Epistles.  The  throne  of 
Jc^s  is  the  throne  of  God,— *I  in  them,  and 
Tmu  in  Me,  that  they  may  be  perfected  into  one  ; ' 
*  Father,  that  which  Thou  hast  given  Me,  I  will 
that,  where  I  am,  they  also  may  l>e  with  Me '  (John 
xyii.  23,  24).  The  promise  is  the  *  apotheosis  of 
victory,*  and  as  such  it  has  evidently  a  reference 
not  only  to  the  church  at  Laodicea,  but  to  the 
whole  series  of  the  seven  churches,  and  of  the 
promises  addressed  to  them. 

Ver.  22.  The  PIpistle  closes  with  the  usual  call 
of  the  Spirit  to  the  churches. 

We  have  considered  the  Epistles  to  the  seven 
churches  separately  ;  but,  before  leaving  the  sub- 
ject, it  may  be  well  to  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  them  as  a  whole.  That  they  are  intended 
to  be  thus  looked  at  is  allowed  by  every  inter- 

{)reter.  We  have  not  merely  before  us  seven 
etters  to  seven  individual  churches,  which  no 
inner  bond  connects  with  one  another,  and  where 
there  is  no  thought  of  any  general  result ;  we 
have  a  representation  or  picture  of  the  Church  at 
large.  Yet  the  traits  given  us  of  the  condition  of 
each  church  are  historical,  the  seven  churches 
selected  being  preferred  to  others,  because  they 
appeared  to  the  apostle  to  afford  the  best  typical 
representation  of  the  Church  universal 

The  seven  Epistles,  however,  are  not  merely 
seven.  They  are  clearly  divided  into  two  groups, 
the  first  of  which  consists  of  the  first  three,  the 
second  of  the  four  following,  Epistles.  Various 
circumstances  combine  to  prove  this,  one  of 
which — ^the  difference  of  position  assigned  in  the 
different  groups  to  the  call,  *  He  that  hath  an  ear, 
let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
churches  * — is  at  once  perceptible  to  the  English 
reader.  Another — the  omission  (bv  later  read- 
ing)  of  the  words  *  I  know  thy  works '  from  the 
Epistles  to  Smyrna  and  Pergamos,  while  they 
occur  in  all  the  remaining  Epistles  —  is  not  so 
obvious,  nor  is  its  force  so  easily  determined. 
Yet  we  know  of  no  more  satisfactory  explanation 
than  that  the  words  are  omitted  from  the  second 
and  third  Epistles,  because  these  two  are  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  first  that  the  ex- 
pression, when  used  in  it,  was  supposed  to  extend 
Its  influence  into  them.  It  is  true  that  the  same 
thing  does  not  occur  in  the  last  four,  the  expres- 
sion *  I  know  thy  works  *  meeting  us  in  each  ; 
but  this  may  only  show  that  the  unity  of  the 
second  groiip  is  not  so  profound  and  intimate  as 
that  of  the  first. 

If,  then,  it  be  now  asked  what  the  difference 


l)etween  these  two  groups  is,  we  answer  that  in 
the  first  we  have  the  Church  of  Christ  in  herself, 
in  the  second  the  Church  of  Christ  as  she  mingles 
with  the  world  and  learns  its  ways.  No  doubi  in 
the  first  group  sin  and  suffering  are  spoken  of ; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  the  actual 
not  the  ideal  Church  with  which  we  have  to  deal ; 
and  the  Church  had  not  then,  nor  has  she  even 
now,  attained  to  the  '  stature  of  the  perfect  man 
in  Christ  Jesus.'  bin  marks  her,  and  she  stands 
in  need  of  suffering;  but  it  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  first  of  the  two  groups,  that  in  it  sin  has  more 
the  aspect  of  weakness,  while  in  the  second  it 
is  intensified  and  yielded  to  through  contact  with 
the  world.  When,  accordingly,  we  look  more 
closely  at  the  first  three  Epistles,  the  leading  idea 
of  each  appears  to  be  as  follows.  In  Ephcsus  the 
church  is  faithful  to  her  commission.  She  has 
indeed  lost  the  warmth  of  her  first  love,  but  she 
holds  fast  the  revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  the 
'form  of  sound  words,'  with  which  she  had  l>een 
entrusted  ;  she  has  tried  them  which  *  call  them- 
selves apostles,  and  they  are  not,  and  has  found 
them  false,*  and  she  has  'not  grown  weary  in  her 
toil.'  In  Smyrna  this  faithfulness  continues,  but 
the  idea  of  suffering  is  now  brought  in,  and  the 
Church  is  told  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  she 
must  meet  it.  Lastly,  in  Pergamos  \%e  have  a 
similar  faithfulness  even  under  persecution  which 
has  begun,  although  at  the  same  time  there  are 
now  'some'  within  her  own  borders  who  have 
given  way  to  evil,  so  that  actual  afHiction  is  re- 
quired to  purify  her.  In  the  three  Epistles  taken 
together  we  have  thus  set  before  us  the  main  New 
Testament  conception  of  the  Church,  the  Body  of 
believers  true  to  Christ's  cause  upon  the  whole, 
but  taught  to  expect  afHiction,  and  actually 
afflicted,  that  they  may  be  cleansed  and  be  made 
to  bring  forth  more  fruit  (John  xv.  i,  2). 

When  we  turn  to  the  churches  of  the  second 
group  we  enter  upon  a  different  field.  The 
Church  is  now  in  actual  contact  with  the  world, 
and,  forgetting  her  high  calling  to  be  Chrbt's 
witness  in  and  against  the  world,  she  yields  to  its 
corrupting  influences,  llius  in  Thyatira,  the  6rst 
of  the  four,  it  is  no  longer  '  some  (chap.  ii.  15) 
in  her  midst  who  tolerate  evil.  The  Church  as  a 
whole  does  so.  She  'suffereth,'  beareih  with, 
Jezebel,  a  heathen  princess,  the  fitting  type  of 
the  world  and  the  world's  sins.  ^)he  knew  the 
world  to  be  what  it  was,  and  yet  she  was  content 
to  be  at  peace  with  it.  It  may  be  worthy  of 
notice,  too,  that  as  the  first  picture  of  the  church 
in  herself — that  in  the  Epistle  to  Ephesus — 
showed  her  to  be  peculiarly  faithful  on  the  point 
of  doctrine,  so  the  first  picture  of  the  church,  as 
she  begins  to  yield  to  the  world,  shows  us  that  it 
was  in  doctrinal  steadfastness  that  she  failed.  In 
the  Epistle  to  Sardis,  the  second  city  of  the 
second  group,  there  is  more  yielding  to  the  worid 
than  even  in  Thyatira.  A  few  indeed  there 
have  not  defiled  their  garments,  but  the  church  as 
a  whole  reproduces  the  Pharisees  in  the  days  of 
Christ,  loud  in  their  profession  and  renowned  for 
it,  but  with  no  works  of  a  true  and  genuine 
righteousness  fulfilled  before  God.  Declension  in 
doctrine  had  soon  been  followed  by  declension  in 
practice.  Amidst  all  such  declensions,  howevefV 
It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Church  has 
her  times  of  noble  faithfulness,  and  such  a  time 
seems  to  be  set  before  us  in  the  Epistle  to 
Philadelphia.     That  the  church  there  has  been 
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struggling  with  the  world  we  see  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  her  vanquished  enemies  who  come  in  and 
worship  before  her  feet  (chap.  iii.  9) ;  but  she  had 
not  yielded  to  the  world.  I^o  word  of  reproach 
is  uttered  against  her.  The  Epistle  to  Phila- 
delphia represents  either  a  time  when  the  Church 
as  a  whole  maintains  her  allegiance  to  the  Captain 
of  her  salvation,  or  that  remnant  within  the 
Church  (as  there  was  a  remnant  even  in  the 
Jewish  Church  of  our  Lord*s  time)  which  keeps 
•the  word  of  the  Lord's  patience'  in  those 
seasons  of  conflict  with  the  main  body  of  the 
Church  herself  that  are  far  more  hard  to  bear 
than  any  conflict  with  the  world.  Lastly,  in 
Laodicea  all  that  is  most  melancholy  in  the 
history  of  the  Church's  relation  to  the  world 
culminates,  and  the  last  picture  that  is  given  us  of 
her  state  is  at  the  same  time  the  saddest  (comp. 


Luke  xviii.  8).  The  Church  is  here  conformed  to 
the  world,  and  takes  her  ease  amidst  the  wealth 
and  the  luxury  which  the  world  aflbrds  to  all  her 
votaries,  and  to  none  with  so  much  satisfaction  as 
to  those  who.  will  purchase  them  at  the  cost  of 
Christian  consistency. 

Such  appears  to  us  to  be  a  general  outline  of 
the  course  of  thought  embodi^  in  these  seven 
Epistles.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  with  con- 
fidence regarding  it.  The  general  conception  of 
the  two  groups  of  three  and  four  may  perhaps  be 
accepted  as  correct;^  and  starting  from  that 
point,  other  inquirers  may  be  more  successful  in 
determining  the  special  characteristic  of  the 
Church  which  each  Epistle  of  both  groups  is 
undoubtedly  intended  to  express. 

IThtt  present  writer  has  treated  the  tulyect  more  fully 
in  a  paper  in  the  Expinitor  for  July  zSSa. 


Chapter  IV.    i-ii. 


Preparatory  Visions, 

1  A  FTER  this*  I  looked,'  and,  behold,  a  door  waj'  opened 

-/a.    '*  in  heaven :  and  the  first  voice  which  I  heard  was  as  it  «E«ek.i.  i: 

Jo.  1.  51. 

were  of  a  trumpet  talking  *  with  me ;  which  said,*  Come  up 
hither,  and  I  will  show  thee  things*  which  must  be'  *here-  3Ch.i.  19. 

2  after.*    And'  immediately  *•  I  was  in  the  *" spirit :  and,  behold,  ^Ch.!.  10. 
a  throne  was"  set  in  heaven,  and  one  sat"  on  the  throne. 

3  And  he  that  sat  was  to  look  upon  like  a  ''jasper"  and  a  *'E«eic i. a6, 
sardine"  stone:"  and  there  was  2.  'rainbow  round  about  the  'Ocn-ix.  13. 

4  throne,  in  sight  like  unto  an  emerald.  And  round  about  the 
throne  were  four  and  twenty  seats : "  and  upon  the  seats "  I 
saw  four  and  twenty  elders  sitting,  clothed  in  white  raiment ; " 

5  and   they  had "  on    their    heads    crowns   of   gold."      And 

out  of  the  throne  proceeded  " -^  lightnings  and  thunderings'*/Ex.xix.  16, 
and  voices:"  and  tliere  were  seven  lamps"  of  fire  burning 

6  before  the  throne,  which  are  the  seven  Spirits  of  God.  And 
before   the   throne   there  was^^  a  ''sea   of  glass"   like   unto  *ch.xv. a; 

^  Ex.  xxxviii. 

crystal :  and  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  and  round  about  the    «. 
throne,  were  *four  beasts"  full  of  eyes  before  and  behind.  AEiek.L5-io 

7  And  the  first  beast*'  was  like  a  lion,  and  the  second  beast*' 
like  a  calf,"  and  the  third  beast  *'  had  a  "  face  as '®  a  man,  and 

8  the  fourth   beast"   was  like  a  flying   eagle.     And  the  four 


*  these  things 

•  the  things 

*<*  After  these  thines  straightway 
^*  add  stone  **  sardius 

*'  garments  *®  omit  they  had. 

21  voices  '*  thunders 

'^  as  it  were  a  glassy  sea 

*'  living  creature        **  bull-calf 


*  saw  *  omit  war  *  speaking 

'  come  to  pass  «*  omit  hereafter 


•  one  saying 

•  omit  And 
**  there  was  a  throne      ^*  sitting 

**  omit  stone  ^*  thrones 

^*  golden  crowns       *•  there  proceed 
**  torches  **  omit  there  was 

2*  living  creatures 
«»its  ^  add  of 
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beasts"  had"  each  of  them"  six  wings  about  him ;^^  and 
they^  were^^  full  of  eyes'*  within :  and  they  rest  not"  day  and 
night,  saying,  'Holy,  holy,   holy,    Lord'*   God*  Almighty,*' 'J^^jj^s; 
9  which  was,  and  is,  and "  is  to  come.     And  when  those  beasts 
give"  glory  and  honour  and  thanks  to  him  that  sat **  on  the 

10  throne,  who**  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  the  four  and  twenty 
elders  fall**  down  before  him  that  sat**  on  the  throne,  and 
worship**  him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  and  cast*'  their 

11  crowns  before  the  throne,  saying,  *  Thou  art  worthy,**  O  Lord,**  ^\^^^.^ 
to  receive**  glory  and**  honour  and"  power:  for  thou  hast    Neh.ix.5,«. 
created*'  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure*"  they  are**  and** 

were  created. 

*^  having  •*  add  severally  •*  omit  about  him         •*  omit  and  tkty 

•*  are  '•  add  round  about  and  *'  and  they  have  no  rest 

*«  Lord,  who  art  *•  God,  *•  the  Almighty 

^^  he  which  was,  and  which  is,  and  which        ^'  the  living  creatures  shall  give 

**  sitteth  **  to  him  that  **  shall  fall  *«  shall  worship 

*''  shall  cast         *•  Worthy  art  thou  ^®  our  Lord  and  our  God 

*«  take  the  **  add  the  **  didst  create 


**  because  of  thy  will 


'  were 


**  add  they 


Contents.  Chap.  iv.  and  v.  form  the  third 
section  of  the  Apocalypse  ;  but  the  struggle  of  the 
Church,  which  it  is  the  main  object  of  the  book  to 
describe,  does  not  yet  begin.  These  two  chapters 
are  preparatory  to  the  struggle,  presenting  us 
with  such  pictures  of  the  glory  of  the  heavenly 
Guardians  of  the  Church  as  may  fill  our  minds 
with  confidence  that,  whatever  be  her  trials,  she 
shall  be  conducted  through  them  to  a  glorious 
issue.  As  the  foundation  of  all  that  God  is,  has 
done,  and  will  do,  St.  John  receives  in  chap.  iv. 
a  vision  of  His  absolute  holiness,  which  is  borne 
witness  to  by  His  Church,  and  by  the  whole  of  His 
redeemed  creation.  This  is  followed  in  chap.  v. 
by  another  vision,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  mystery  connected  with  the  dealings  of  the 
thrice  holy  One  (chap.  iv.  8)  shall  not  last  for 
ever.  In  Immanuel,  the  Incarnate  Lamb  of  God, 
the  mystery  otherwise  so  oppressive  shall  be  made 
manifest ;  and  our  hearts  mav  be  at  peace.  The 
visions  of  these  two  chapters  have  their  parallel  in 
Isa.  vi.,  where  the  vision  of  the  thrice  holy  God 
presented  to  the  prophet  (vers.  i-8)  is  intro- 
ductory to  his  terrible  commission  at  ver.  9. 
Isaiah  is  warned  by  his  vision  that  the  Almighty, 
notwithstanding  the  mystery  of  His  dealings,  is 
holy,  and  that  the  beings  who  see  what  He  is 
doing  cannot  but  adore  Him. 

Ver.  I.  After  these  things  denotes  succession 
of  visions,  not  of  time  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  verse 
is  preparatory  to  the  vision  rather  than  strictly 
speaking  a  part  of  it.  The  apostle  must  be  under- 
stood to  be  still  *in  the  spirit,*  for  that  is  the 
state  in  which  at  chap.  i.  10  he  hears  the  voice 
now  again  referred  to.  Two  things  are  intro- 
duced to  us  by  the  word  behold  :— (1)  A  door 
opened  in  heaven,  not  opening  but  open,  so 
that  there  may  be  the  freest  intercourse  between 
heaven  and  earth  (comp.  £zek.  i.  I  ;  John  L  51) ; 
and  that  we,  seeing  into  heaven,  may  understand 
what  is  to  happen  upon  earth.  Faith  is  the  con- 
dition of  true  wisdom.     (2)  The  voice,  identified 


with  that  spoken  of  in  chap.  i.  10  by  being 
described  in  the  same  language.  It  is  the  same 
mysterious  voice  of  judgment,  therefore,  as  that 
heard  there.  The  Seer  is  invited  to  ascend  to  the 
place  whence  the  voice  issued,  and  is  told  what 
will  be  shoun  him.  The  language  describing 
what  he  is  to  see  has  already  met  us  in  chap, 
i.  I,  19;  and  it  points  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
Church  throughout  the  whole  period  of  her 
history  down  to  the  time  of  her  glorification,  j 

Ver.  2.  As  the  closing  expression  of  ver.  1  in 
the  Authorised  Version,  after  these  things,  is 
not  necesdary  to  complete  the  meaning  of  the 
clause  to  which  it  is  at  present  added,  it  seems 
better  to  connect  it  with  what  follows  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  verse.  It  thus  constitutes 
a  resumption  of  the  same  expression  in  ver.  i,  and 
introduces  the  true  beginning  of  the  visions  to  be 
described.  St.  John  is  prepared  for  them  by 
passing  into  the  spiritual  or  ecstatic  state.  Even 
m  ver.  i,  indeed,  he  was  in.  that  state  ;  but  here, 
where  the  visions  begin,  there  is  a  propriety  in 
making  special  mention  of  the  fact,  and  the  word 
was,  which  is  proiJerly  *  became,*  may  be  designed 
to  call  our  attention  to  the  renewal  of  the  first 
vividness  or  fervour  of  his  spiritual  condition.  Two 
things  are  seen  :— (i)  A  throne  set  in  lieaTen 
(comp.  Ezek.  i.  26-28).  The  verb  *set '  seems  to 
express  not  merely  that  the  throne  was  there,  but 
that  it  was  so  by  the  Divine  appointment  and 
arrangement  (comp.  Jer.  xxiv.  i  ;  Luke  ii.  34  ; 
John  ii.  6,  xx.  5,  6,  7  ;  Rev.  xxi.  16).  For  the 
particular  shape  and  aspect  of  the  throne  see  on 
ver.  6.  (2)  One  dtting  on  the  throne.  It  is  not 
easy  to  determine  who  is  meant.  That  the  Sitter 
on  the  throne  is  neither  Jesus  nor  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  indeed  obvious  from  the  fact  that  in  later  verses 
He  is  distinguished  from  them  both  (chaps,  v.  5, 
13,  vi.  16).  But  is  He  the  Father  or  the  Triune 
God  ?  Commentators  generally  adopt  the  former 
view,  but  there  is  much  that  may  seem  rather  to 
determine  in  favour  of  the  latter.    The  whole  scene 
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is  founded  upon  Isa.  vi.,  where  we  have  not  only 
the  throne  high  and  lifted  up,  the  seraphim, 
and  the  train  filling  the  temple,  but  also  the 
TrisagioHf  *  Holy,  holy,  holy,'  etc.  The  vision 
of  Isaiah,  however,  is  always  justly  regarded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  adumbrations  of  the  Trinity 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament  (comp.  especially 
ver.  8,  '  Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go 
for  Us?"*),  so  that  we  are  thus  naturally  led 
to  think  now  also  of  the  Trinity.  In  addition, 
it  has  to  be  observed  that  one  great  distinc- 
tion between  the  visions  of  chap.  iv.  and  chap.  v. 
seems  to  lie  in  this,  that  in  the  former  we  nave 
the  Almighty  presented  to  us  as  He  is  in  Himself 
absolutely,  that  in  the  latter  only  are  we  directly 
introduced  to  the  Covenant  of  grace  in  which  we 
learn  to  know  God  as  Father.  Nor  does  it  seem 
that  there  ought  to  be  any  peculiar  difHcuhy  in 
accepting  this  interpretation  on  the  ground  that 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  afterwards  spoken 
of  as  if  distinct  from  Him  who  occupied  the 
throne.  All  that  is  contended  for  is  that  God  is 
here  intrdduced  to  us  as  He  is  in  Himself,  and 
not  according  to  that  separation  of  hypostases  or 
personalities  revealed  to  us  in  other  passages  of 
Scripture.  We  deal  as  yet  with  the  Divine 
Being  as  He  exists  in  Himself,  and  with  Him 
viewed  in  that  light  the  conception  of  Trinity  in 
Unity  is  fundamentally  connected. 

Ver.  3.  The  description  of  Him  that  sat  upon 
the  throne  is  given  :  He  was  like  unto  a  javper 
stone  and  a  sardina  It  has  been  noticed  that  the 
two  stones  here  mentioned  are  the  first  and  the 
last  in  the  'breastplate. of  judgment' (Ex.  xxviii. 
17,  20)  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  attach  any  import- 
ance to  this  circumstance,  for  the  order  is  reversed, 
the  sard i us  being  there  the  first,  and  the  jasper 
the  last.  The  analogy  of  Ezek.  i.  27  seems  to 
%\  arrant  the  inference  that  the  colours  of  the  two 
stones  were  not  mixed  throughout,  but  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  was  marked  by  the  one 
nnd  the  lower  part  by  the  other.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  though  some  interpreters  dispute  the 
fact,  that  the  colours  of  these  stones,  as  well  as  of 
the  emerald  to  which  the  rainbow  roand  abont 
the  throne  was  like,  are  to  be  understood  sym- 
bolically. From  chap.  xxi.  11  we  learn  that  the 
colour  of  the  jasper  was  a  bright  sparkling  white- 
ness, while  that  of  the  sardius  was  a  fiery  red. 
'1  he  first,  therefore,  can  hardly  denote  anvthing 
but  that  holiness  of  God  which  this  very  chapter 
shows  to  be  the  feature  of  His  character  mainly  in 
view  of  the  sacred  writer  at  the  time  (ver.  8)  j 
the  second  most  naturally  expresses  the  wrath 
with  which  He  consumes  His  enemies,  and  which 
is  represented  in  the  lightnings,  etc.,  of  ver.  5 
(comp.  Ps.  i.  3,  etc.  ;  Ezek.  i.  4). 

The  colour  of  the  rainbow  is  described  as  that 
of  the  emerald,  or  green.  Not  that  the  other 
colours  are  awanting,  but  that  they  are  subor- 
dinate to,  or  lost  in,  that  green  colour,  which 
of  all  others  is  the  most  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
The  object  itself,  its  colour,  its  Old  Testa- 
ment history,  and  even  the  mode  of  its 
formation  in  nature,  combine  to  suggest  the 
meaning  of  the  rainbow, — the  holiness  and 
wrath  of  God  encompassed  by  His  covenant 
grace.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  we  are  to 
think  of  this  rainbow  as  a  half  or  a  whole  circle 
spanning  the  throne.  The  mere  fact  that  it  is 
called  a  *  rainbow  *  is  not  conclusive  in  favour  of 
the  former,  for  the  Seer  employs  his  figures  with 


great  freedom  (comp.  i.  13,  ii.  17,  and  the 
•  green  *  colour  in  this  verse) ;  while  the  words 
'round  about  the  throne,*  and  the  language  used 
in  chap.  x.  i,  suggest  the  latter.  We  are  pro- 
bably to  think  of  the  rainbow  as  either  floating 
above  the  throne  or  as  encompassing  it  in  a  vertical 
plane.     For  the  rainbow  comp.  Ezek.  i.  28. 

Ver.  4.  In  the  next  part  of  the  description  we 
are  told  that  there  were  ron&d  about  the  throne 
twenty-four  thronet,  and  upon  the  thrones 
twenty. four  elden.  It  is  important  to  observe 
the  word  'thrones'  (not  as  in  the  Authorised 
Version,  •  seats ')  here  used  by  SL  John,  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  deliberately  chosen  in 
order  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  glorified  Church 
of  Christ  is  placed  in  no  lower  position  than  that  of 
the  Saviour's  and  the  Father's  throne  (comp.iiL  21). 
These  twenty-four  thrones  were  like  the  rainbow 
'  round  about  the  throne. '  It  may  be  a  question 
whether  they  were  within  or  without  the  circle  of 
the  rainbow.  Chap.  iii.  21  seems  to  determine 
against  the  latter.  But  perhaps  we  are  even  to 
think  of  them  as  set  in  the  very  circle  of  the 
rainbow  in  order  to  denote  standing  in  the 
covenant  of  grace.  The  thrones  were  occupied 
by  twenty-four  elders ;  and,  as  these  unquestion- 
ably represent  the  one  Church  of  Christ  in  its 
triumphing  condition  in  heaven,  the  number  must 
be  taken  from  some  idea  which  presented  itself 
to  the  mind  of  the  Seer  as  a  suitable  expression 
for  the  whole  Church  of  God.  The  twenty- 
four  divisions  of  the  sons  of  Aaron,  described  in 
I  Chron.  xxiv.,  might  have  suggested  it,  the  only 
difficulty  being  that  this  classification  of  the  priest- 
hood belongs  to  the  time  of  the  Temple  rather 
than  of  the  labemacle.  It  seems  better, 
therefore,  to  have  recourse  to  the  doubling 
of  the  number  twelve,  so  that  the  whole 
number  twenty-four  may  represent  the  Church  in 
her  double  aspect  as  at  once  the  Church  of  the 
Old  Covenant  and  r  f  the  New.  We  have  already 
met  with  this  principle  of  doubling,  although  in 
a  somewhat  different  form  ;  and  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  anything  unnatural  in  resorting  to  it 
now.  The  twenty-four  elders,  thus  emb<xlying 
the  conception  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  her 
perfected  condition,  have  three  characteristics, 
(l)  They  are  sitting,  the  attitude  of  rest  and 
honour.  (2)  They  are  clothed  in  white  gannents^ 
the  robes  of  perfect  purity,  the  robes  of  priests. 
(3)  They  have  on  their  heads  golden  crowns, 
those  of  chaps,  ii.  10,  iii.  11,  and  xiv.  14,  in  which 
last  passage  the  same  '  golden  crown '  is  assigned 
to  the  Son  of  man.  Like  Him,  they  are  not  only 
priests  but  kings.  At  chap.  vi.  11  the  'white 
robe'  alone,  without  the  golden  crown,  is  given 
to  the  souls  under  the  altar ;  but  the  reason  is 
obvious.  These  souls  are  waiting.  Here  the 
time  of  waiting  b  past.  The  Church  is  before  us 
in  her  triumphing  condition. 

Ver.  5.  The  description  is  continued  with  the 
mention  of  lightnings  and  Yoicee  and  thunden 
which  proceed  out  of  the  throne.  These  repre- 
sent neither  the  *  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit ' 
nor  the  '  agency  of  the  Gospel,'  but  the  fact  that 
the  throne  of  God  is  a  throne  of  judgment  (Ps. 
ix.  7).  The  world  is  judged  not  merely  by  God 
Himself,  but  by  His  Church  (chap.  ii.  27).  Judg- 
ment against  sin  is  a  necessary  accompaniment 
both  of  holiness  and  love.  Nor  need  it  surprise 
us  that  such  indications  of  judgment  should 
proceed  from  the  throne   at  a  time  when  the 
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Church  is  regarded  as  having  attained  her  glorified 
condition,  and  is  safe  from  all  her  enemies,  for  it 
is  not  so  much  the  actual  exercise  as  the  attribute 
of  judgment  that  is  now  in  view,  and  such  an 
attribute  is  eternal.  These  lightnings  and  voices 
and  thunders,  therefore,  are  not  to  m  regarded  as 
a  manifestation  peculiar  to  the  moment  at  which 
they  are  witnessed  by  the  Seer :  they  are  essential 
and  {>erpetual  accompaniments  of  the  throne. — In 
addition  there  were  aeTan  torehes  of  Are  burning 
before  the  throne,  which  are  explained  to  be  the 
aeren  q[>iriti  of  God,  or,  in  other  M-ords,  His  one 
Spirit  in  the  fulness  and  manifoldness  of  His 
operation.  Yet  it  is  not  the  gracious  operation  of 
the  Spirit  by  which  God  calls,  enlightens,  an<l 
aanclihes  the  world  that  is  in  view.  It  is  rather 
His  penetrating  influence,  similar  to  that  of  chap. 
L  14,  by  which  He  searches  the  innermost  recesses 
of  the  heart. 

Ver.  6.  And  before  the  throne  as  it  were  a 
glMsy  aea  like  nnto  crystal  The  most  various 
opinions  have  been  entertained  regarding  the 
'  glassy  sea  *  here  spoken  of,  some  of  which  may 
at  once  Xre  set  aside.  It  can  hardly  be  intended  to 
signify  '  the  will  and  law  of  God  in  constituting 
the  kingdom  of  grace,'  or  *  the  mysterious  judg- 
ments of  God,'  or  *  the  purity,  calmness,  and 
majesty  of  God's  rule,*  for  no  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  can  be  referred  to  in  which  these 
principles  of  the  Divine  government  are  repre- 
sentee! by  a  sea  similar  to  that  now  mentioned. 
Other  interpretations,  a^ain,  such  as  those  that 
understand  by  it  'Bapiism'  or  'the  volume  of 
the  Scriptures,'  may  also  be  rejected  as  having  no 
foundation  in  the  imagery  of  this  book.  The  idea 
that  the  sea  is  identical  with  the  river  of  the  water 
of  life  *  clear  as  crystal*  in  chap.  xxii.  i,  may 
likewise  be  regarded  as  untenable  A  sea  and  a 
river  are  entirely  different  from  one  another,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  connect  the  *  sea '  of  chap.  xv.  2, 
which  must  be  the  same  as  this  one,  and  upon 
which  those  who  had  overcome  took  their  stand, 
with  the  *  river*  of  chap.  xxii.  More  naturally 
might  we  be  led  to  associate  the  great  brazen  sea 
of  Solomon's  temple  (i  Kings  vii.  23-26)  with  the 
sea  here  spoken  of,  were  it  not  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse  appears  to  be 
taken  not  from  the  temple,  but  from  the  tabernacle, 
and  the  *  laver '  of  the  latter  is  never  called  a  sea. 

In  endeavouring  to  determine  the  meaning  of 
the  figure,  we  must  have  recourse  to  that  rule  of 
interpretation  so  often  needed  in  the  Apocalypse, 
which  calls  us  to  supplement  the  description  given 
of  any  object  in  one  place  by  what  is  said  of  it  in 
another.  Doing  so  m  the  present  instance,  the 
'  glassy  sea '  of  chap.  xv.  2  supplies  various  hints 
which  may  be  helpful  to  us  here.  That  sea  is  not 
only  glassy,  but  '  mingled  with  fire,*  an  expression 
which  at  once  suggests  the  thought  of  the  Divine 
judgments,  while  the  same  thought  comes  pro- 
minently forward  in  the  song  sung  by  those  who, 
standing  upon  the  sea,  celebrate  the  'righteous 
acts  of  the  Lord  which  have  been  made  manifest.' 
Again,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  song  sung  by 
these  conquerors  is  called  '  the  song  of  Moses,  rhe 
servant  of  God,'  as  well  as  'the  song  of  the 
Lamb  ; '  and  the  most  natural  reference  of  these 
words  is  to  the  song  of  triumph  sung  after  the 
crossing  of  the  Red  Sea,  of  which  it  is  said, 
*  Then  sang  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  this 
song  unto  the  Lord,  and  spake,  saying,  I  will  sing 
unto  the  Lord,  for  lie  hath  triumphed  gloriously : 


the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  He  thrown  into  the 
sea'  (Ex.  xv.  i).  The  propriety  of  this  reference 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  said  of  these 
conquerors  that  they  '  had  gotten  the  victory  over 
the  beast '  (Authorised  Version),  or  even  that  they 
'  had  come  victorious  from  the  bea-t '  (Revised 
Version),  but  that  they  '  had  come  victorious  out 
of  the  beast,'  the  preposition  used  distinctly  indi- 
cating that  they  had  been  delivered  by  escape 
from  their  enemies  rather  than  by  victory  over 
them  in  the  field.  To  these  considerations  let  us 
add  that  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt  had 
been  always  appealed  to,  l>oth  by  Psalmists  and 
Prophets,  as  the  peculiar  token  of  that  proviilential 
care  and  guidance  which  the  Almighty  extende<l 
to  His  people  (Ps.  Ixvi.  12 ;  Isa.  xliiL  2,  3),  and 
we  shall  he  led  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
'glassy  sea'  of  this  verse  we  have  an  emblem  of 
that  course  of  Providence  by  which  God  conducts 
those  who  place  themselves  in  His  hands  to  their 
final  rest  in  His  immediate  presence.  The 
different  manner  in  which  the  '  sea '  is  viewed  in 
the  words  before  us,  and  in  chap.  xv.  2,  seems  to 
favour  this  conclusion.  In  the  one  it  is  simply 
'  before  the  throne,'  and  under  the  eye  of  Him  t^ 
whom  the  throne  is  occupied.  It  is  seen  from  the 
Divine  point  of  view,  and  is  therefore  only  *  clear 
as  crystal.'  Its  darker  are  to  Him  as  bright  as 
its  more  transparent  elements.  The  '  fire '  that  is 
mingled  with  it  is  not  less  a  part  of  His  counsel 
than  its  most  pellucid  waters :  '  the  night 
shineth  as  the  day:  the  darkness  and  the  light 
are  both  alike  to  Thee'  (Ps.  cxxxix.  12).  In  the 
other  it  is  occupied  by  man,  and  is  seen  from  the 
human  point  of  view.  Hence  the  '  fire,'  always 
there,  but  not  mentioned  in  the  first  instance, 
is  now  seen.  They  who  stand  U(x>n  it  cannot 
forget  those  *  righteous  acts '  of  God  which  they 
have  witnessed,  or  the  troubled  paths  by  which 
they  have  escaped  the  great  enemies  of  their 
salvation.  Juagment  upon  their  foes,  as  well 
as  mercy  to  themselves,  marks  the  whole  of  that 
way  by  which  they  have  been  led.  It  may  be 
only  further  remarked  in  conclusion,  that  to  behold 
in  the  glassy  sea  the  Almighty's  providential 
guidance  of  His  people  harmonizes  witn  the  whole 
spirit  of  a  chapter  dealing  mainly  with  creation 
and  providence  before  we  pass  in  chap.  v.  to  the 
more  special  subject  of  redeeming  grace. 

The  description  is  continued,  and  we  are  next 
introduced  to  four  living  ereatares  foil  of  eyes 
before  and  behind,  which  were  in  the  midst  of 
the  throne  and  round  about  the  throne.  The 
living  creatures  do  not  support  or  bear  up  the 
throne  ;  nor  are  they  to  be  thought  of  as  stationed 
together  at  the  sahne  spot.  They  are  rather  at  the 
extremities  of  two  diameters  passing  through  the 
centre  of  the  round  throne,  thus  preserving  perfect 
symmetry.  In  other  respects  the  relation  of  these 
beings  to  the  throne  presents  some  difficulty, 
because  it  is  natural  to  think  that  the  Seer,  having 
begun  his  description  with  Him  that  sitteth  on 
the  throne,  is  now  proceeding  from  the  centre 
outwards.  The  four  living  creatures  would  thus 
appear  to  be  outside  both  the  Sitter  on  the  throne 
and  the  twenty-four  elders  and  the  glassy  sea. 
But  this  is  not  probable — (i)  Because  the  words 
describing  their  position  indicate  a  greater  degree 
of  nearness  to  the  throne.  (2)  Because  of  the 
position  of  the  cherubim  in  the  tabernacle.  (3) 
Because  in  chap.  v.  6  the  absence  of  the  words 
'  in  the  midst  of'  before  *  the  four  living  creatures  ' 
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•eems  to  show  that  the  latter  are  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  throne  as  to  be  almost  a  part  of 
it.  The  real  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  this, 
that  the  position  of  the  cherubim  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies  of  the  tabernacle  was  above  the  mercy-seat. 
In  like  manner  the  living  creatures  here  spoken 
of  are  not  on  the  same  level  as  the  throne. 
Although,  therefore,  St  John  really  describes 
from  within  outwards  what  he  beheld,  and 
although,  before  we  reach  the  present  point  of 
bis  description,  he  has  already  spoken  of  the 
outermost  circle,  that  which  bounded  the  glassy 
sea,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  living  creatures 
were  beyond  that  circle.  They  were  really  above 
it,  yet  within  it ;  and  it  is  by  now  lifting  his  eyes 
upwards  that  the  Seer  beholds  them.  What  has 
been  said  finds  support  in  the  language  of  Isa. 
vi.  2,  where  the  prophet,  after  speaking  of  the 
Lord's  sitting  upon  a  throne  high  and  lifted  up, 
adds,  '  above  it  stood  the  seraphim. '  It  is  remark- 
able to  see  how  St  John  manages  to  combine 
the  visions  of  both  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel, — the  one 
the  prophet  of  the  coming  Saviour,  the  other 
the  prophet  of  the  restored  Church.  By  the  view 
now  taken  the  harmony  of  the  description  is  pre- 
served, and  the  four  living  creatures  are  a  part 
of  the  accompaniments  of  the  throne,  and  not 
beyond  it— They  are  fall  of  eyes,  we  are  further 
told,  before  and  behind  :  they  share  the  attribute 
of  God,  seeing  in  all  directions  with  a  penetrating 
glance  (comp.  chap.  i.  14),  that  they  may  the  better 
execute  the  Divine  purposes. 

A  fuller  description  of  them  is  now  given. 

Vers.  7,  8a.  And  the  first  living  creature 
was  like  a  lion,  and  the  second  liTing  creatore 
like  a  bnll-calf,  and  the  third  liTing  creature 
had  its  face  as  of  a  man,  and  the  fourth  living 
creature  was  like  a  flying  eagle.  And  the  four 
living  creatures,  having  each  one  of  them 
severally  six  wings,  are  full  of  eyes  round  about 
and  within.  Want  of  space  will  not  permit  us 
to  enter  at  any  length  upon  the  meaning  of  these 
remarkable  figures,  and  the  writer  of  this  Com- 
mentary may  therefore  be  pardoned  if  he  refers 
to  bis  fuller  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  Bible 
Educator^  vol.  iii.  p.  290.  It  may  be  enough  to 
say  at  present  that  the  points  to  be  chiefly  noted 
are  the  following  : — (i)  That  the  living  creatures 
here  are  substantially  identical  with  those 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  garden  of 
Eden  (Gen.  iii.),  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxv.  18-20), 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  (2  Chron.  iii.  11-13), 
and  the  visions  of  Ezekiel  (Ezek.  i.  5).  Slight 
modifications  of  structure  are  due  simply  to  the 
fact  that  the  idea  intended  to  be  expressed  by 
them  had  become  clearer  as  time  ran  on. 
(2)  That  a  human  element  has  a  place  in  each. 
Their  general  form  suggests  what  is  human  not 
less  than  what  is  bestial.  This  point  is  rendered 
clear  by  the  peculiar  method  of  expression 
adopted  in  the  case  of  the  third  '  living  creature ' 
of  the  present  passage.  The  human  figure  was 
characteristic  of  them  all ;  but,  in  addition  to 
less  distinct  indications,  the  third  bad  also 
the  human  face.  (3)  That,  while  thus  in  part 
human,  they  are  also  marked  by  characteristics 
taken  from  other  forms  of  creaturely  existence. 
They  have  wings,  and  three  of  them  have 
respectively  the  faces  of  a  lion,  of  a  bull-calf, 
and  of  an .  eagle.  (4)  They  do  not  symbolize 
attributes  of  the  Almighty.  Creaturely  position 
and    ministerial    functions    properly    belong   to 


them.  (5)  If,  then,  we  ask  now  what  they 
represent,  it  would  seem  as  if  one  answer  only 
can  be  given.  They  represent  in  the  first  place 
man,  but,  secondly,  man  as  the  crown  and  head 
of  this  lower  creation,  man  with  his  train  of 
dependent  beings  brought  near  to  God  and  made 
partakers  of  redemption,  thus  fulfilling  in  symbol 
the  language  of  St.  Paul, — that  'the  creation 
itself  also  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage 
of  corruption  into  the  liberty  of  the  glory  of  the 
children  of  God '  (Rom.  viii.  21).  (6)  Finally, 
it  may  be  observed  that  tne  meaning  of  the 
animal  faces  spoken  of  is  to  be  found  in  a  direction 
entirely  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  usually 
sought.  The  animals  named  are  not  the  en)blems 
of  majesty,  endurance,  and  soaring  energy,  but 
of  strong  and  fierce  rage.  They  represent 
qualities  that  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  they  suggest  the  idea  of  a  destructive  force 
which  nothing  is  able  to  withstand.  Thus,  then, 
they  now  surround  the  throne  of  God,  from  which 
proceed  lightnings  and  thunderings  and  voices  ; 
and  there  they  symbolize  redeemed  creation  as  it 
adores  the  holiness  and  magnifies  the  righteous 
judgments  of  its  Lord. 

Ver.  8b.  And  they  have  no  rest  day  and 
night,  saying.  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord,  who  art 
€k>d,  the  Almighty,  he  which  was  and  which 
is,  and  which  is  to  come.  The  Trisagion 
thus  sung  by  the  living  creatures  is  found  also  in 
Isa.  vi.  3,  in  a  passage  which  we  have  already 
seen  lies  largely  at  the  bottom  of  the  description 
of  this  chapter.  It  is  thus  natural  to  think  that  it 
is  sung  to  the  glory  of  God  in  the  same  character 
as  that  in  which  He  there  appears,  that  it  is  sung 
therefore  to  God  in  the  absoluteness  of  His  being 
and  perfections,  and  not  as  specially  the  Father. 
With  thi<t  agrees  the  fact,  seen  especially  in  the 
last  words  of  this  chapter,  that  it  is  the  glory 
of  God  as  Creator  rather  than  Redeemer  that  is 
especially  contemplated  throughout  the  whole 
vision.  The  ascription  of  praise  appears  to  con- 
sist of  three  parts,  not  as  commonly  supposed  of 
two.  He  to  whom  it  is  sung  is  first  addressed 
as  *  Lord  *  or  Jehovah,  and  is  then  celebrated  as 

*  God  ; '  as  *  the  Almighty  ; '  and  as  '  He  which 
was,  and  which  is,  and  which  is  to  come.'  The 
order  of  the  clauses  in  the  third  part  is  different 
from  that  in  ch.  i,  8.  There  the  Lord  Himself 
speaks,  dwelling  first  upon  the  thought  that  He 
'  is  *  before  mentioning  that  He  '  was '  or  that 
He  *is  to  come.*  In  singing  this  song  the  living 
creatures  *  rest  not  day  nor  night  *  We  are 
reminded  of  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  John  v.  17, 

•  My  Father  worketh  even  until  now,  and  I  work,* 
The  work  of  God  as  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and 
Governor  of  all  knows  no  intermission.  He  is 
everywhere  present  throughout  His  wide  creation, 
upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  His  power, 
and  as  marvellous  m  that  work  as  in  the  utterance 
of  the  first  fiat  which  summoned  them  into  being. 
Therefore  do  the  living  creatures,  *full  of  eyes 
round  about  and  within,*  always  waiting  upon 
Him,  always  watching  Hhn,  never  rest  from 
adoring,  as  He  never  rests  from  working. 

The  Trisagion  of  the  living  creatures  imme- 
diately awakens  the  response  of  the  whole  Church 
of  Christ  represented  by  the  twenty-four  elders, 

Ver.  9.  And  when  the  living  creatures  shall 
give  glory  and  honour  and  thanks  to  him  that 
sitteth  on  the  throne,  to  him  that  liveth  for 
ever   and   ever.     In    these    words    we   have 
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a  description  of  the  Tri<aghn  which  has  just 
been  sung,  and  the  description  introduces  the 
fact  that  the  four-and-twenty  elders  are  stirred 
by  the  lofty  melody.  1 1  is  remarkable  that  this 
should  be  the  order  of  the  song  of  praise.  We 
might  have  expected  that  the  twenty-lour  elders  as 
representing  the  Church  would  be  first,  and  that 
by  them  the  representatives  of  creation  would  be 
stirred  to  a  like  enthusiasm.  As  it  is,  the  order  is 
reversed.  The  explanation  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  general  character  of  this  chapter,  as  compared 
with  the  one  that  follows  it.  The  song  raised  is 
not  so  much  one  of  praise  for  redemption,  as  of 
praise  for  that  creation  and  providence  of  God 
which  preceded  and  prepared  the  way  for 
redemption.  Redeemed  creation  therefore  begins 
it ;  but  it  is  immediately  taken  up  by  the  Church. 

Ver.  10.  The  fonr  and  twenty  elders  shall 
fall  down  before  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne, 
and  shall  worship  him  that  liveth  for  ever  and 
ever,  and  shall  cast  their  crowns  before  the 
throne,  saying.  Three  acts  of  worship  and 
homage  on  the  part  of  the  elders  are  described, 
'falling down,'  *  worshippinjj,*  and  'casting  their 
crowns  before  the  throne.'  It  is  not  necessary  to 
ask  whether  the  crowns  thus  cast  down  are  again 
resumed,  for  it  is  simply  the  act  of  homage  that 
is  described.     The  song  of  the  Church  follows. 

Ver.  II.  Worthy  art  thon,  onr  Lord  and  our 
God,  to  take  the  glory,  and  the  honour,  and  the 
power,  for  thou  didst  create  all  things,  and 
because  of  thy  will  they  were,  and  they  were 
created.  In  the  response  thus  proceeding  from 
the  Church,  we  mark  a  higher  tone  than  in  the 
song  of  the  four  living  creatures  to  which  the 
response  is  given  (ver.  9).  The  word  *our'  is 
introduced,  marking  the  more  intimate  relation- 
ship in  which  these  redeemed  ones  stand  to  God. 
The  word  'power*  is  substituted  for  'thanks,' 
not  that  they  fail  in  gratitude,  but  that,  in  the 
very  excess  of  gratitude,  they  completely  forget 
themselves.  The  article  is  introduced  before 
each  substantive,  not  to  carry  us  back  to  the 
'glory,*  etc.,  of  ver.  9,  but  to  show  that  what  is 
present  to  their  minds  is  *  the  *  glory,  *  the  * 
honour,  and  •  the '  power,  which  are  the  absolute 


possession  of  the  Almighty.  Hence  also  it  seems 
better  to  translate  the  verb  by  '  take '  than  by 
'receive*  (comp.  chaps,  v.  7,  9,  xi.  17).  Lastly, 
the  verb  to  take  is  in  the  aorist  not  the  present 
tense,  an  indication  that  those  who  use  it  are 
contemplating  in  thought  the  completion  of 
God's  great  plan,  and  His  victory  over  all  His 
enemies,  as  an  accomplished  fact.  The  particu- 
lars embraced  under  the  word  '  because '  refer 
primarily  to  creation ;  and  so  far,  therefore,  the 
majority  of  commentators  are  right  in  saying  that 
the  Almighty  is  here  celebrated  as  creaton's 
God.  Yet  it  is  not  enough  to  say  this.  The 
Church  cannot  view  God  fir>t  as  Creator  simply, 
and  then  as  Redeemer.  Her  view  of  Him  is 
one,  and  in  the  works  of  His  hands,  as  well  as  in 
the  provisions  of  His  grace,  she  beholds  her 
redeeming  God.  Redemption  is  the  final  issue  of 
all  the  works  of  God.  But,  feeling  thus,  we  may 
pause  at  the  thought  of  creation,  and  may  praise 
Him  who  called  it  into  being  for  this  end.  Thas 
looked  at  also,  there  is  no  tautoloj:»y  in  the  last 
two  clauses  of  the  verse.  'Thou  didst  create  all 
things,'  that  is  the  simple  fact.  '  Because  of  Thy 
will,'  etc.,  is  more  than  the  fact  ;  it  is  the  ground 
upon  which  their  creation  rested,  that  they  might 
belhe  expression  of  the  will  of  Him  who  creates 
that  He  may  have  a  creation  in  His  Eternal  Son. 
— The  combination  of  *  were '  and  '  were  created ' 
is  undoubtedly  very  difficult  to  understand.  The 
first  verb  does  not  mean  '  came  into  being ; '  nor 
can  it  mean  that,  having  had  no  existence  before, 
they  existed  after  God  created  them  ;  for,  in  that 
case,  the  order  of  the  two  clauses  ought  to  have 
been  reversed.  Besides  which,  it  is  not  the 
manner  of  St.  John  to  apply  the  verb  'to  be' 
to  temporary  and  passing  objects.  No  ex- 
planation seems  possible  but  that  which  leads 
us  to  think  of  an  eternal  type  existing  in  the 
Divine  mind  before  anything  was  called  into 
existence,  and  in  conformity  with  which  it  was 
created  when  the  moment  of  creation  came.  The 
idea  thus  expressed  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
Heb.  viii.  5,  '  See  that  thou  make  all  things 
according  to  the  pattern  that  was  showed  thee  in 
the  Mount.' 
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Preparatory  Visions  (continued). 

1  A  ND  I  saw  in '  the  right  hand  of  him  that  sat  on  the  throne 

jlV     a  "book*  written  within  and  on  the  backside,'  *  sealed*  «E«k.ii.9, 

2  with  seven  seals.     And  I  saw  a  strong  angel  proclaiming  with  *!>»».  «i^  4- 
a  loud  *  voice.  Who  is  worthy  to  open  the  book,"  and  to  loose 

3  the  seals  thereof.?     And  ^no  man'  in  heaven,  nor  in  earth,' ^j^"-"-» 


neither '  under  the  earth,  was  able  to  open  the  book,*  neither 
to  look  thereon.     And  I  ''wept  much,  because  no  man' 
found  worthy  to  open  and  to  read  "  the  book,  neither**  to  look 


was  ^i>»n-^»* 

x6. 


one 


*  a  roll  of  a  book      *  back 

*  on  the  earth  •  nor 


*  close-sealed 


10 


or 


•  great        *  roll 
*^  omit  and  to  read 
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5  thereon.  And  one  of"  the  elders  saith  unto  me,  'Weep  not: 
behold,  the  /  Lion  '*  of  the  tribe  of  Juda,  the  ^  Root  of  David, 
hath  ^*  prevailed  "  to  open  the  book,*  and  to  loose  "  the  seven 

6  seals  thereof.  And  I  beheld,"  and,  lo,  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne  and  of  the  four  beasts,"  and  in  the  midst  of  the  elders, 
stood"  ^  ^Larnb*'  as"  it  had  been  slain,"  having  'seven 
*  horns  and  seven  eyes,  which  are  the  seven  '  Spirits  of  God 

7  sent  forth  into  all  the  earth.  And  he  came  and  took"  the 
book  "  out  of  the  right  hand  of  him  that  sat  upon  the  throne. 

8  And  when  he  had  taken "  the  book,  the  four  beasts "  and " 
four  and  twenty  elders  fell  down  before  the  Lamb,  having 
every**  one  of  them"  ** harps,"  and  golden  "vials"  full  of 

9  odours,"  which  are  the  prayers  of"  saints.  And  they  sung" 
a  new  song,  saying,  Thou  art  worthy  '*  to  take  the  book,'*  and 
to  open  the  seals  thereof:  for  thou  wast  slain,*'  and  hast 
redeemed  **  us  *•  to  God  by**  thy  blood  "  out  of  every  kindred,** 

10  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation  ;  and  hast  made  us**  unto 
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yOtn,  xlix.  9. 
/■  Isa.  3d.  X. 


ATo.  i.  29,  36. 
f  Ch.  iv.  5. 
>lrDeut.  xxxItL 

17^  Dan. 

VIIL  5. 
/  Jo.  XV.  36. 


mx  Chron. 

XXV.  6. 
u  Ex.  zxx.  8. 


our  God  *  kings**  and  priests:  and  we**  shall**  reign  on*'  the  *cii.i«. 


earth.  And  I  beheld,**  and  I  heard  the  *•  voice  of  many  angels 
round  about  the  throne  and  the  beasts**  and  the  elders:  and 
the  number  of  them  was  ^  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand, 
and  thousands  of  thousands  ;  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  ^  Worthy 
is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  **  to  receive  *'  power,**  and  riches, 
and  wisdom,  and  strength,**  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  bless- 
ing. And  every  creature**  which  is  in**  heaven,  and  on  the 
earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  "  in  **  the  sea,  and 
all**  that  are  in  them,  heard  I  saying.  Blessing,*®  and**  honour, 
and  **  glory,  and  **  power,**  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the 
14  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever.  And  the  four 
beasts**  said,  Amen.  And  the  four  and  twenty**  elders  fell 
down  and  worshipped  him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever.** 


II 


12 


13 


/  Ps.  IxviiL  17. 
q  Phil.  ii.  9-Z1. 


*•  from  among 

*•  omit  to  loose 

*•  add  standing 

**  omit  the  book 

**  each 

"  incense 

»«roU 

*«in 

**  a  kingdom 

**  saw         **  a 


*•  add  which  is 

"  saw 

*'  <uiCr/ though 

**  took 

•®  omit  of  them 

**  add  the 

*'  slaughtered 

**  add  men 


"  overcame 
'•  omit  stood 


"^w/Vhath  ^.^.^ 

'*  living  creatures  '•  omit  stoo< 

**  slaughtered      *'  he  hath  taken  it 
*•  living  creatures  *'  add  the 

»•  a  harp  °*  bowls 

**  sing  ••  Worthy  art  thou 

**  didst  purchase  *'  omit  us 

**  tribe  **  didst  make  them 

**  they  *•  omit  shall  *'  over 

'^  living  creatures    *'  slaughtered  **  take 

—  iiic  puwci  **  might  **  created  thing  *<^  add  the 

*''  omit  such  as  are   **  on  ^^  add  things         ••  The  blessing 

•^  add  the  •*  dominion  •*  living  creatures 

«*  omit  four  and  twenty  •*  omit  him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever 


*•  the  power 


Contents.  The  vision  upon  which  we  enter 
in  this  chapter  is  beheld  in  the  same  circumstances 
as  that  of  chap.  iv. ,  and  is  closely  connected  with 
it.  The  special  revelation  of  the  Apocalypse  does 
not  yet  begin,  and  the  Seer  is  still  prepared  for  it 


in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding vision.  At  the  same  time,  tlie  chapter 
before  us  is  to  be  considered  as  introductory  not 
only  to  the  seven  Seals  (chap.  vi.-viii.  i)  but  to 
the  whole  of  the  main  portion  of  the  book.     Tf 
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thus  presents  ns  with  a  picture  of  the  heavenly 
guardianship  exercised  over  the  Church  by  God 
as  a  redeeming  God,  or  rather  by  that  risen  and 
glorified  Saviour  who  is  her  protector  in  every 
trial,  and  the  solution  of  all  her  difficulties.  In 
the  last  vision  we  beheld  God  as  the  Creator  and 
Governor  of  all  things.  In  this  we  behold  Him 
who,  when  already  slaughtered  and  risen,  can 
say,  'AH  authority  hath  been  given  unto  Me 
in  heaven  and  on  earth'  (Matt,  xxviii.  18).  The 
two  visions,  taken  together,  may  be  re^rded  as  a 
commentary  on  the  words  of  Jesus  in  His  last 
discourse  to  His  disciples,  '  Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled :  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  Me ' 
(John  xiv.  i).  By  means  of  both  the  mind  is 
calmed  in  the  prospect  of  the  approaching  troubles 
of  the  Church.  Before  she  enters  upon  them  we 
know  that  hers  shall  be  the  victory. 

Ver.  I.  The  book  beheld  bv  the  Seer  is  on, 
not  Mn '  (com p.  chap.  xx.  i)  tne  right  hand  of 
him  that  aat  on  tne  throne,  and  it  shall  be 
opened  for  the  inspection  of  all  His  saints  (comp. 
Dan.  xii.  10;  Mark  iv.  n).  Although  Goers 
*  judgments  are  a  great  deep,*  His  'secret  is  with 
them  that  fear  Him.*  The  Greek  word  commonly 
translated  *  book '  was  really  a  *  roll,'  after  the 
fashion  of  the  sacred  rolls  of  the  Jewish  synagogues. 
This  ought  to  appear  in  the  translation,  as  it  is 
otherwise  impossible  to  attach  a  meaning  to  the 
important  statement  that  it  was  written  both 
within  and  on  the  back.  Such  a  translation  is 
also  the  more  necessary,  because  the  description 
of  the  *  roll '  is  intended  to  correspond  with,  and 
is  indeed  taken  from,  that  in  Ezek.  ii.  9,  10,  '  And 
when  I  looked,  behold,  an  hand  was  sent  unto 
me ;  and  lo,  a  roll  of  a  book  was  therein  ;  and 
he  spread  it  before  me  :  and  it  was  written 
within  and  without.* — That  the  roll  was  written 
both  '  within  and  on  the  back '  is  apparently 
intended  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  richness 
and  fulness  of  the  contents.  It  indicates  also 
that  the  whole  of  these  had  been  determined  by 
God  Himself.  No  other  might  add  to  them. — 
The  roll  is  clofle-sealed,  —  a  strong  expression, 
to  mark  the  mysterious  and  inscmtable  nature  of 
its  contents.  The  same  idea  is  also  brought  out 
by  the  mention  of  the  seven  eeala. 

It  may  be  greatly  doubted  if  the  number  seven 
is  to  be  understood  as  denoting  nothing  further 
than  the  number  itself.  The  seven  churches  are 
one  Church,  the  seven  Spiiits  one  Spirit.  Why 
not  the  seven  seals  one  seal  ?  The  number  one  is 
elevated  into  the  sacred  number  seven  in  order  to 
indicate  the  completeness  of  the  sealing.  By  this 
view,  which  analogy  commends,  we  are  saved  all 
the  questions  raised  by  commentators  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  seals  were  fastened  to  the  roll, 
and  as  to  the  possibility  of  conceiving  how  each 
of  them  could  secure  a  certain  portion  only  of  the 
contents.  Even  the  successive  openings  of  the 
seals  need  not  imply  more  than  a  further  unrolling 
of  the  parchment.  The  seals  are  successively 
broken  in  order  to  co..  ply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  poetic  delineation. 

The  general  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  roll 
may  be  gathered  from  the  reference  to  that 
of  Ezekiel  (chap.  ii.  lo), — 'lamentations,  and 
mourning,  and  woe.*  The  revelation  itself,  after- 
wards given  to  the  Seer,  confirms  this.  Judgment 
upon  the  Church's  foes  is  the  prominent  idea  of 
what  the  roll  contains. 

Ver.  2.  The  angel  of  this  verse  is  strong,  and 


his  Toice  is  groftty  because  his  cry  has  to  be  heard 
in  every  rep;ion  of  the  universe,  in  heaven,  in 
earth,  and  m  Hades  (comp.  chap.  x.  3).  lliat 
an  '  angel '  raises  the  cry  may  remind  us  of  the 
interest  taken  by  angels  in  the  plan  of  redemp- 
tion and  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  (compu 
I  Pet.  i.  12).  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be 
nothing  more  than  a  part  of  that  imagery  of  this 
book  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  (see  on 
chap.  i.  20). 

Ver.  3.  And  no  one  in  heaven,  nor  on  the 
earth,  nor  nnder  the  earth,  was  able  to  open 
the  roll,  or  to  look  thereon.  As  in  Phil.  iL  10^ 
the  universe  is  designated  under  the  three  divisions 
here  mentioned.  It  is  implied  that  no  answer  is 
given  to  the  cry.     Hence 

Ver.  4.  Ana  I  wept  mnch.  There  b  nothing 
in  this  weeping  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that 
a  revelation  had  been  promised  (chap.  iv.  \\ 
That  promise  is  already  in  course  of  being  fulfilled; 
but  the  Seer  does  not  know  how  far  it  is  to  extend. 
Therefore  he  weeps  because  he  fears  that  the 
revelation  may  be  already  about  to  close.  Besides 
this,  there  is  nothing  unnatural  in  the  supposition 
that  the  promise  may  not  at  this  instant  have 
been  clearly  present  to  his  mind.  He  is  com- 
pletely rapt  away  by  what  is  before  his  eyes. 
One,  however,  there  is  who  is  worthy  to  do  what 
no  other  creature  can. 

Ver.  5.  And  one  from  among  the  elders  aaith 
nnto  me.  Weep  not,  behold  the  Lion,  which  is  of 
the  tribe  of  Jndah,  the  root  of  David,  overcame, 
to  open  the  roll  and  the  seven  seals  thereof. 
The  words  are  spoken  by  one  of  the  twenty-four 
elders,  and  the  propriety  of  this  is  obvious. 
These  Elders  represent  the  triumphant  Church, 
which  knows  by  happy  experience  the  blessedness 
of  her  victory.  Who  so  nt  to  magnify  the  glories 
of  the  Lamb?  A  twofold  description  is  then 
given  of  Him  of  whom  '  Moses  in  the  law,  and  the 
prophets,  did  write*  (John  i.  45),  the  one  part 
taken  from  the  law,  the  other  from  the  prophets. 
(I)  He  is  'the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.'  The 
words  are  from  the  law  (Gen.  xlix.  9),  where  we 
have  the  promise  of  the  Messiah  as  the  culminating 
point  of  the  history  of  the  leading  and  famous 
tribe  of  Judah.  Many  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  at  the  same  time  remind  us  that  the 
lion  is  the  emblem  not  of  courage  only,  but  of 
fierce  and  destroying  power  (Job  x.  16  ;  Ps.  viL  2, 
etc.).  (2)  He  is  '  the  root  of  David.*  The  words 
are  now  taken  from  the  prophets  (Isa.  xi.  \\ 
and  they  mark  Jesus  out  (comp.  also  chap, 
xxii.  16)  not  as  the  root  out  of  which  David 
springs,  but  as  the  sucker  which,  springing  from 
David  as  a  root,  grows  up  to  be  a  stately  tree. 
In  Him  the  conquering  might  of  David  the  '  man 
of  war,*  as  well  as  of  Judah  'chosen  to  be  the 
ruler '(I  Chron.  xxviii.  4),  comes  forthwith  all  the 
freshness  of  a  new  youth.  Compare  for  the 
witness  thus  given  to  our  Lord,  Matt.  xvii.  3,  with 
the  parallel  texts. — ^This  Lion  'overcame;*  for 
ver.  9,  where  the  ground  of  the  Lamb's  worthiness 
to  open  the  roll  is  again  celebrated,  takes  us 
clearly  to  the  past,  and  to  a  work  then  finished. 
The  verb  is  therefore  to  be  understood  absolutely 
(as  so  often  in  the  seven  Epistles  to  the  churches), 
and  not  to  be  connected  only  with  the  words  *  to 
open,'  as  if  the  meaning  were  simply  that  the 
Lamb  had  overcome  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
opening  the  roll.  Much  more  is  said.  He 
'  overcame.  *    He  is  the  Archetype  and  Forerunner 
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of  all  them  that  'overcome.*  He  conquered  sin, 
death,  the  devil— all  the  foes  of  God  and  man. 
He  accomplished  in  His  life,  death,  and  resurrec- 
tion, a  complete  and  everlasting  victory  (comp. 
chap.  iii.  21).  Therefore,  having  gained  such  a 
victory.  He  is  worthy  to  open  the  book  which 
records  its  issues.  No  sooner  has  the  Seer  been 
told  this  than  the  words  are  fulfilled  in  vision. 

Ver,  6.  The  words  are  fulfilled ;  yet  how  dif- 
ferently from  what  might  have  been  expected  ! 
The  Seer  had  been  told  of  a  lion,  and  he  V«holds 
a  lamb;  and  ver.  9  makes  it  evident  that  the  lamb 
is  thought  of  not  merely  in  its  gentleness  and 
mtience,  but  as  an  animal  used  for  sacrifice. 
From  the  same  verse  also  it  would  seem  that  it  is 
the  Paschal  lamb  that  is  present  to  the  view  of 
the  apocalyptic  writer.  The  particular  word  used 
in  the  original  for  *  lamb '  is  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  with  the  exception  of  the  Apocalypse, 
only  in  John  xxi.  15 ;  and  an  argument  has  been 
often  drawn,  from  the  employment  of  a  different 
word  in  John  i.  29,  36,  against  the  identification 
of  the  apocalyptic  figure  with  the  figure  of  the 
Gospel.  It  is  enough  to  reply  that  in  John  i. 
29,  36,  the  Evangelist  is  simply  recording  words 
of  the  Baptist.  That  he  himself  preferred  the 
other  term  arises  probably  from  the  fact  that  he 
had  often  heard  it,  and  not  at  John  xxi.  15  alone, 
from  the  lips  of  the  Master  whom  he  loved.  It 
is  used  by  him  twenty-nine  times  in  this  book. — 
The  question  of  the  position  of  the  Lamb  is  both 
interesting  and  difficult.  It  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  stood  between  the  throne,  of  which  the 
foar  living  creatures  may  almost  ht  said  to  form 
a  part,  and  the  twenty-four  Elders ;  thus  repre- 
senting a  Mediator  between  God  and  man.  Some 
{>lace  it  in  the  very  centre  of  the  throne.  The 
brmer  idea  is  the  more  probable,  and  it  finds  a 
certain  amount  of  confirmation  in  the  word 
*  came  *  of  ver.  7.  We  have  thus  the  throne  with 
the  four  living  creatures  above  (see  on  chap.  iv.  6), 
then  the  Lamb,  then  the  twenty-four  Folders.  The 
position  now  assigned  to  the  Lamb  is  made  the 
more  probable  by  the  fact  that  it  was  a  Lamb 
atanding.  On  a  throne  one  sits.— The  *  stand- 
ing' of  the  Lamb  is  deeply  important.  First  of 
all  we  may  observe  that  it  is  as  slaughtered  (not 
'slain,'  but  'slaughtered')  for  sacrifice,  the  word 
being  sacrificial  (Ex.  xii.  6),  that  the  Lamb 
appears.  Jesus  suffering  even  unto  death  is 
before  us.  But  though  thus  'slaughtered*  the 
Lamb  'stands,'  stands  as  a  living,  not  lies  as 
a  dead,  animal.  Jesus  risen  and  glorified  is 
presented  to  our  view.  In  short,  we  have  here 
the  great  lesson  alike  of  the  Apocalypse  and  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  that  we  are  redeemed  not 
merely  by  a  Saviour  who  died,  but  by  one  who 
also  rose  tu  everlasting  and  glorious  life.  Through 
all  eternity,  too,  the  Risen  Lord  bears  the  marks 
of  His  earthly  sufferings.  While  His  people  live 
for  ever  in  His  life,  they  never  cease  to  feel  that 
they  were  redeemed  in  His  blood. — The  Lamb 
has  stiil  further  teyen  honu.  In  Scripture  the 
horn  is  always  the  emblem  of  strength  and  force ' 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  17;  i  Sam.  ii.  10;  Ps.  cxii.  9, 
cxlviii.  14 ;  Luke  i.  69 ;  Rev.  xvii.  3) ;  the  num- 
ber 'seven'  denotes,  as  usual,  completeness. — It 
has  also  seven  eyee,  which  are  explained  to  be 
the  seyen  bpirits  of  God  sent  forth  into  all  the 
earth.  They  are  thus  substantially  the  same  as 
the  '  seven  torches '  of  chap.  iv.  5,  and  we  need 
say  no  more  of  them  at  present  than  that  they  are 


dbtinctly  connected  with  the  Son  as  well  as  with 
the  Father.  The  word  '  sent '  belongs  to  the  eyes 
alone,  and  not  also  to  the  horns. 

Ver.  7.  And  he  came,  and  he  hath  taken  it 
ont  of  the  right  hand  of  him  that  sat  upon  the 
throne.  The  change  of  tense  is  worthy  of  obser- 
vation, for  it  is  impossible  to  agree  with  those 
who  urge  that  the  two  tenses  used  are  simply 
equivalent  to  each  other.  In  the  very  next  verse 
the  Seer  returns  to  the  tense  of  the  verb  *  came  * 
when  he  says  'took,'  and  not  'hath  taken.'  The 
latter  word  therefore  implies  more  than  'took.* 
St.  John  sees  the  Lamb  not  merely  take  the  roll, 
but  keep  it.  It  is  His,— His  by  right  of  the 
victory  He  has  won  ;  His  as  Immanuel,  God  with 
us ;  His  not  as  the  Divine  Eternal  Son  only,  but 
as  our  Redeemer,  the  Head  of  His  Church ;  His 
to  unfold  in  all  its  meaning  for  the  Church  for 
which  lie  died.^He  'hath  taken  it,'  He  is 
worthy  to  open  it,  and  it  shall  be  opened.  There- 
fore the  song  of  praise  and  joy  begins,  gradually 
widening  until  it  embraces  all  creation. 

Ver.  S.  The  four  living  creatnree  are  men- 
tioned first  as  being  nearest  the  throne ;  but  all 
they  do  at  this  moment  is  to  fall  down  before  the 
Lamb.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  they 
have  also  harps  and  golden  bowls,  or  that  they 
join  in  the  song  of  ver.  9.  Such  a  song  is  unsuit- 
able to  beings  which  mainly  represent  the  material 
creation  ;  and  '  the  prayers  of  the  saints '  are  more 
naturally  presented  by  the  twenty-four  priestly 
Elders,  l^he  language  of  the  four  living  creatures 
is  given  at  ver.  14.  in  the  remainder  of  ver.  8, 
therefore,  we  have  to  do  only  with  the  Elders, 
(i)  Each  has  a  harp,  the  idea  being  taken  from 
the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple  service.  (2)  The 
twenty-four  Elders  have  also  golden  bowla  fnll  of 
incense ;  not  the  ordinary  bowls  used  by  the 
priests  in  the  first  or  outer  apartment  of  the 
Tabernacle,  but  rather  that  used  by  the  high 
priest  when  he  went  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  once 
a  year.  The  Church  of  Christ  is  clothed  with 
high-priestly  functions,  and  has  access  into  the 
immediate  presence  of  God.  The  incense  is  the 
prayera  of  the  salnti,  that  is,  of  God's  suffering 
saints.  The  Elders  on  their  thrones  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Church  triumphant.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  latter  do  not 
pray  for  themselves,  that  for  themselves  they 
praise ;  and  on  the  other,  that  they  are  not  inter- 
cessors for  the  saints  on  earth,  that  they  but  offer 
to  the  Lamb  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  of  whom 
they  are,  as  it  were,  the  hand  rather  than  the 
mouthpiece.  Were  we,  with  some  commentators, 
to  unoerstand  by  '  the  saints '  those  in  heaven,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  draw  a  sufficiently  clear  line 
of  distinction  between  them  and  the  twenty-four 
Elders. — The  bowls  are  full  (comp.  John  ii.  7, 
xix.  29,  xxi.  11).  (3)  Further  still,  the  twenty- 
four  Elders  sing. 

Vers.  0,  10.  And  they  sing  a  new  song, 
saying.  Worthy  art  thou  to  take  the  roll, 
and  to  open  the  seali  thereof,  for  thou  wast 
alanghtered,  and  didit  pnxchaae  to  Ood  in  thy 
blood  men  ont  of  every  tribe  and  tongue  and 
people  and  nation;  anl  didst  make  them  to 
our  Ood  a  kingdom  and  priests,  and  they  reign 
over  the  earth.  Note  again  a  change  of  tense. 
The  Elders  'sing,*  not  'sang.*  The  coniintums 
worship  of  heaven  is  brought  before  us  by  the 
change.  The  song,  as  we  have  seen,  is  that  of 
the  twenty-four  Elders  alone.      It  is  a  'new' 
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song,  new  in  iu  substance,  because  it  celebrates 
what  no  imagination  of  man  could  before  have 
conceived,  and  no  tongue  have  uttered, — the 
glory  of  a  complete  redemption.  The  song  is 
not  sung  only  because  the  roll  is  opened  :  its 
main  burden  is  the  ground  upon  which  the  Lamb 
had  been  found  worthy  to  open  it.  It  consists  of 
three  i^arts  :— (i)  *  Thou  wast  slaughtered.*  The 
sacrificial  death  of  the  Lamb  is  the  prominent 
point ;  but  this  death  is  not  necessarily  confined 
to  the  death  upon  the  cross.  It  includes  the 
whole  of  the  humiliation  and  self-sacrifice  of 
Jesus.  (2)  '  Thou  didst  purchase/  etc.  Apply- 
ing the  rule  of  interpretation  already  more  than 
once  alluded  to,  these  words  must  be  compared 
with  the  larger  and  fuller  expressions  of  chap. 
3flv.  3,  4,  where  we  have  the  addition  of  the 
words,  'from  the  earth'  and  'from  men.'  It  is 
thus  not  of  redemption  from  death  only  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  that  the  song  tNcfore  us 
speaks,  but  of  the  fact  that,  through  that  sacrifice, 
believers  are  taken  out  of  the  earth  with  all  its 
evils,  and  are  translated  into  the  happiness  of  the 
heavenly  and  triumphant  Church.  Those  pur- 
chased are  gathered  out  of  all  the  earth, — ^uni- 
versality  being  indicated  by  the  mention  of  four 
sources  from  which  they  come, — and  they  are 
purchased  '  in '  the  blocxi  of  the  Lamb.  Full 
force  ought  to  be  given  to  the  preposition  *  in  ; ' 
for  here,  as  always,  the  '  blood '  of  Christ  is  more 
than  the  blood  shed  at  the  moment  of  His  death. 
It  is  the  blood, — the  life  won  through  death, — in 
which  He  presents  Himself  before  the  throne  of, 
God,  with  all  His  people  in  Him.  'In*  His* 
blood  they  stand.  'In*  His  life  they  live;  and' 
they  appear  before  God  not  merely  with  their  sins 
washed  away,  but  planted  into  their  Lord's  life  of 
perfect  obedience  and  submission  to  the  Father's 
will.  They  offer  themselves  as  '  living  sacrifices ' 
in  Him  who,  having  died  once,  dieth  no  more ; 
and,  not  in  virtue  only  of  a  righteousness  out- 
wardly imputed  to  them,  but  also  of  an  inward 
and  real  life-union  to  Him  in  whom  the  Father 
is  well  pleased,  they  are  *  accepted '  and  '  com- 
plete.' The  force  of  this  great  truth  is  lost  if  we 
translate  either  'by  the  blood*  or  'with  the 
blood.*  (3)  '  And  didst  make  them,'  etc.  (comp. 
chap.  i.  6). 

At  the  word  'priests'  there  seems  to  be  a 
pause,  the  following  clause  constituting  a  distinct 
proposition.  Nor  ought  we  to  translate  *  upon,' 
but  'over,'  the  earth.  They  are  not  upon  the 
earth  at  all,  and  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  be 
there  'exerting  those  influences,  promoting  those 
principles,  and  dispensing  those  laws  of  righteous- 
ness, holiness,  and  peace  which  in  reality  rule  all 
the  best  developments  of  life  and  history.*  They 
are  the  Church  triumphant  in  heaven.  The 
'earth'  has  been  their  foe,  and  it  is  not  now 
reformed  by  them  :  it  is  subdued  beneath  them. 
They  have  the  position  of  Jesus  Himself  (comp. 
chap.  iiL  21);  the  final  promise  to  'him  that 
overcometh  *  is  fulfilled  to  them  ;  their  victory  is 
complete.  Finally,  we  may  notice  the  word 
'  them  *  in  ver.  10.  We  might  have  expected 
'us'  to  be  the  word  used  by  the  triumphant 
Church  as  she  speaks  in  the  twenty-four  Llders 
who  represent  her.  But  the  Church  views  herself 
objectively  ;  and  in  the  song  that  she  sings,  turns 
her  thoughts  to  Him  who  has  redeemed  her. 
The  method  of  expression  is  not  unlike  that  of 
John  xvii.  3. 


Ver.  II.  The  tong  of  the  triumphant  Chorcfa 
has  been  sung,  and  an  innumerable  host  of  asgelf 
takes  up  the  chorus.  These  angels  occupy  a 
place  outside  of  all  that  we  have  hitherto  met  in 
connection  with  the  throne, — of  the  throne  itself, 
of  the  four  living  creatures,  and  of  the  twenty-four 
Elders.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  Son  of 
God,  in  carrying  out  the  process  of  redemption, 
took  on  Him  the  nature  of  man,  that  man  might 
be  elevated  to  a  participation  in  His  Divine 
nature,  and  it  is  this  process  of  redemption  that 
is  here^  the  main  topic  of  praise.  Angels  do  not 
share  in  it,  and  they  accordingly  are  farther  from 
the  throne.  The  same  thought  is  implied  in  P& 
viii.  ;  I  Cor.  vi.  ;  Heb.  ii.  Although,  however, 
angels  are  not  themselves  partakers  of  the  redemp- 
tion spoken  of,  they  have  the  deepest  interest  in 
its  glorious  results  (comp.  Luke  xv.  10 ;  £ph. 
iii.  10;  I  Pet.  i.  12).— The  number  of  the  an^s 
is  given  in  general  terms,  for  they  cannot  be  num- 
bered (comp.  Heb.  xiL  22).  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  smaller  number  seems  to  be  given  last, 
and  various  explanations  have  been  offered,— that 
'in  enormous  numbers  distinctions  vanish,'  'that 
the  larger  number  preceding,  large  as  it  is,  is  not 
enough,'  that  *  the  same  idea  is  conveyed  whether 
bv  climax  or  anticlimax.*  No  one  of  these  ex- 
planations is  satisfactory.  The  Seer's  arrange- 
ments of  his  words  are  always  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  his  statement  in  the  second  part. 
We  may  observe  that  he  often  uses  another  word 
for  thousands  (chaps,  xi.  3,  xii.  6,  etc. ) ;  but  it 
is  always  with  inferior  objects,  never  with  men. 
With  men  we  seem  invariably  to  find  the  word 
here  employed  (chaps,  vii.  4,  xi.  13,  etc.)  ;  only 
once  is  it  used  with  a  material  (if  even  then  a 
material)  object  (chap.  xxi.  16).  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  as  if  with  this  word  were  associated  a 
higher  idea  than  that  of  number,  such  as  that 
of  spiritual  superiority  and  rule.  Thus,  though 
'  thousands  *  is  a  numerically  smaller  number  than 
'myriads,'  the  idea  associated  with  it  is  greater. 

Such  being  the  numbers  of  the  angels,  we  have 
now  their  song. 

Ver.  12.  Saying  with  a  load  Yoice,  Woifkf 
if  the  Lamb  that  was  ilanghtered  to  take  the 
power,  and  riohea  and  wiedom  and  might 
and  hononr  and  glory  and  blessing.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  article  is  connected  with 
'power*  alone,  thus  showing  that  this  power 
stands  in  a  cqnception  by  itself,  and  that  the 
other  parts  of  the  doxology  are  added  for  the 
sake  of  enlarging  the  idea,  so  constituting  one 
whole  (comp.  note  on  John  xiv.  6).  The  thought 
of  '  the  power  *  then  is  no  doubt  prominent,  either 
because  'reigning'  had  been  spoken  of  imme- 
diately before,  or,  as  has  been  suggested,  because 
of  ver.  3.  No  one  was  'able,*  had  power,  to 
open  the  roll,  but  the  Lamb  overcame,  so  as  to 
ojjen  it. — ^This  power  belongs  essentially  to  the 
Lamb,  and  He  takes  it  to  Himself  (comp.  on 
chap.  iv.  II).  The  other  things  ascribed  to  Him 
follow  as  parts  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  the  king- 
dom of  redemption ;  and  it  may  l^  noticed  that 
all,  taken  together,  make  up  the  sacred  number 
seven. — The  chorus  is  now  still  further  enlarged. 

Ver.  13.  And  every  created  thing  which  is  in 
the  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  nnder  the 
earth,  and  on  the  eea ;  and  all  things  that  are 
in  them,  heard  I  saying,  The  blessing  and  the 
honour  and  the  glory  and  the  dominion  be 
unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and 
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unto  the  Iamb  for  ever  and  ever.  In  ver.  3 
intelligent  beings  were  embraced  under  a  three- 
fold division.  Here,  because  inanimate  as  well 
as  animate  creation  is  referred  to,  the  division  is 
fourfold,  four  being  the  number  of  the  whole 
lower  creation.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  make 
any  effort  to  distinguish  the  four  groups  from 
one  another,  for  the  main  thought  upon  which 
we  are  to  dwell  is  that  of  the  completeness,  the 
exhaustiveness,  of  the  enumeration,  —  none  are 
left  out.  This  is  also  shown  by  the  summary 
civen  at  the  close,  '  all  things  that  are  in  them.' 
We  may  notice  only  that  the  words  *  on  the  sea ' 
do  not  refer  to  ships,  but  to  the  creatures  of 
the  sea  supposed  in  the  imagination  of  the  Seer 
to  have  come  up  out  of  the  depths,  and  to  have 
taken  their  place  upon  the  surface. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  we  are  to  include 
in  the  number  of  those  by  whom  this  last  chorus 
is  sung  the  four  living  creatures  and  the  twenty- 
four  Elders.  Thinking  of  them  as  individuals  we 
ought  not ;  but  it  seems  impossible  to  say  that  the 
objects  or  beings  which  they  represent  do  not  join 
in  the  song.  The  chorus  proceeds  from  universal 
nature,  from  all  created  things  without  exception. 
It  is  the  harmony  of  the  universe  in  the  thought 
of  the  completion  of  God's  purposes,  in  the  per- 
feet  execution  of  that  which  He  onginally  con- 
templated in  Jesus  '  the  first-born  of  all  creation,' 
and  now  'the  head  of  the  body,  the  Church' 
(Col.  i.  15,  18).  Ages  of  preparation  had  passed 
away  ;  one  Dispensation  had  followed  another ; 
Prophets  had  'sought  and  searched  diligently, 
searching  what  time  or  what  manner  of  time  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  point  unto, 
when  it  testified  beforehand   the   sufferings   of 


Christ  and  the  glories  that  should  follow  them  ; ' 
creation  itself  had  groaned  and  travailed  in  pain 
together  until  now.  How  weary  had  been  the 
years  and  centuries  that  had  passed  amidst  the 
oppression  of  the  poor  and  the  sighing  of  the 
needy,  amidst  wrongs  unrighted  and  innocent 
blood  poured  out  like  water  to  gratify  the  lust  of 
ambition  or  the  fierce  spirit  of  revenge,  amidst 
ignorance  instead  of  knowledge,  and  sorrow 
instead  of  joy.  At  last  the  regeneration  of  the 
world  has  come :  and  in  one  burst  of  song  all 
created  things  send  up  their  shout  of  triumph  and 
their  hymn  of  praise. 

They  sing  to  '  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne 
and  to  the  Lamb.'  That  is,  they  sing  a  song  of 
richer  contents  than  that  of  chap.  iv.  9-1 1.  The 
combination  of  Creator  and  Redeemer  is  brought 
out :  the  unity  after  which  all  things  long  is 
reached. — To  this  song  a  response  is  given. 

Ver.  14.  And  the  four  living  creatures  said 
Amen,  and  the  elden  fell  down  and  wor- 
shipped. The  four  living  creatures  give  the 
solemn  assent  'Amen;'  and  it  has  been  well 
observed  that  they  do  so  in  order  that  the  whole 
service  of  praise  in  chaps,  iv.  and  v.,  after  it  has 
reached  its  wide<»t  extension,  may  return  to  the 
point  from  which  it  started  at  chap.  iv.  8. — Lastly, 
the  elders  fall  down  and  worship  in  silent  adora- 
tion. The  heart  of  the  Church  is  for  the  moment  ' 
too  full  to  speak :  she  can  only  worship  in  un- 
utterable grautude  and  praise. 

Thus  ends  the  series  of  visions  contained  in  the 
third  section  of  the  book,  carrying  us  in  thought 
to  the  close  of  all,  and,  before  we  enter  on  the 
Church's  struggle,  assuring  us  of  its  glorious 
issae. 


Chapter  VL    i-i;^. 
The  Seals  opened. 

1  A  ND  I  saw  when  the  Lamb  opened  one  of  the  seals,*  and  I 
-/a.     heard,  as  it  were  the  noise  of  thunder,*  one  of  the  four 

2  beasts'  saying/  Come  and  see.*     And  I  saw,  and  behold  a 

*  white  horse:  and  he  that  sat  on  him  had  a  *bow;  and  ajS**-"^"- 

'  ^  Ps.  vu.  X3, 

crown  was  given  unto  him:  and  he  went'  forth  conquering,    **^-5. 

3  and  to  conquer.     And  when  he  had '  opened  the  second  seal, 

4  I  heard  the  second  beast'  say,'  Come  and  see.*    And  there 

went  out  *"  another  horse  tftat  was  ^  red :  and  power  was  given  "  ^  ch  mL  3. 
to  him  that  sat  thereon  "  to  ^  take  peace  from  "  the  earth,  and  ''Mat.  x.  34. 
that  they  should  *  kill "  one  another :  and  there  was  given  unto  r  i«.Mxiv.6. 

5  him  a  great  sword.    And  when  he  had '  opened  the  third  seal, 
I  heard  the  third  beast '  say,'  Come  and  see.'     And  I  beheld," 


Zeph.  i. 


*  seven  seals        *  omit  as  it  were  the  voice  of  thunder 
^  add  as  with  a  voice  of  thunder  ^  omit  and  see 


'  omit  had  *  living  creature 

**  OTMl  power  was  given 
^'  out  of  '*  slaughter 


saying 
^^  add  it  was  given 
'"  saw 


•  living  creatures 

•  came 

*®  came  forth 


i« 
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and  lo"  a  /black  horse  ;  and  he  that  sat  on  him  had  a  pair  of /J^^^^J; 

6  balances  in  his  hand.     And  I  heard  *'  a  voice  in  tlie  midst  of 

the  four  beasts'  say,*  A  measure  of  wheat  for  a  'penny,  and  rM«t.tti 
three  measures  of  barley  for  a  penny ;  and  see  thou  hurt  not " 

7  the  *oil  and  the  wine."     And  when  he  had '  opened  the  fourth  APfc-nSLs- 
seal,  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  fourth  beast  ■  say,*  Come  and  see.* 

8  And  I  looked,**  and  behold  a  pale  horse :  and  his  name  that 

sat  on  him  was  'Death,  and  Hell ~  followed  with  him.    And  'Ch.x1.14. 
power  was  given  unto  them  **  over  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth, 
to  kill  with  sword,  and  with  hunger,  and  with  death,  and  with  " 

9  the  *  beasts  of  the  earth.    And  when  he  had'  opened  the  fifth  ALcv-xm 
seal,  I  saw  under"  the  altar  the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain**    ^-^l^""' 
for"  the  word  of  God,  and  for"  the  testimony  which  they  held  : 

10  and  they  '  cried  with  a  loud  **  voice,  saying,  *"  How  long,  O  l^'^^. 
Lord,*'  holy**  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our 

11  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  .^  And  white  robes 
were  **  given  '*  unto  every  one  of  them  ;  '*  and  it  was  said  unto 

them,  that  they  should  rest  yet  for  a  *  little  season,  until  their  «iia.iiTi.«- 
fellow-servants  also  and  their  brethren,  that  should  be  killed  '* 

12  as  they  were,**  should  be  fulfilled.     And  I  beheld  **  when  he 

had '  opened  the  sixth  seal,  and,  lo,'*  there  was  a  great  ^  earth-  ^^f\^ 
quake ;  and  the  sun  became  black  as  sackcloth  of  hair,  and  the    **»-»^ 

13  moon**  became  as  blood;  and  the  stars  of  heaven**  fell  unto 
the  earth,  even  as  a  fig  tree  casteth  her  untimely  *'  figs,  when 

14  she  is  shaken  of  a  mighty**  wind.      And   the  heaven  -^de-  > ha. ».'<»■ 
parted**  as  a  ^scroll**  when  it  is  rolled  together;  and  every  ^i"""**-*- 

15  mountain  and  island  were  moved  out  of  their  places.  And  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  and  the  great*'  men,"  and  the  rich  men,** 
and  the  chief  captains,  and  the  mighty  men,**  and  every  bond- 
man, and  every  **  free  man,  hid  themselves  in  the  dens  **  and  in 

16  the  rocks  of  the  mountains ;  and  said*'  to  the  mountains  and 
rocks,**  Tall  on  us,  and  hide  us  from  the  face  of  him  that  '-h*-^** 

17  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb :  for 
the  great  day  of  his  **  wrath  is  come ;  and  who  shall  be  able  **  ' 
to  stand  ? 

^*  behold  ^'  add  as  it  were  "  omit  see  thou  hurt  not 

^®  add  hurt  thou  not     *®  Hades    **  And  there  was  given  unto  them  authority 
*•  by  **  underneath        **  that  had  been  slaughtered         **  because  of 

*«  great         *'  Master  **  the  holy  *•  omit  white  robes  were 

^  there  was  given  '*  unto  them,  even  unto  each,  a  white  robe 

*'  which  were  about  to  be  killed  "  even  as  they  were        '*  omit  lo 

**  whole  moon         *®  the  heaven  ^'  unripe        **  great        '^  withdrew 

*®  book-roll  **  omit  great  **  princes      **  omit  and  the  rich  men 

**  and  the  rich  and  the  strong  **  omit  every  *®  caves 

*'  and  they  say       *•  to  the  rocks         *®  their  **  and  who  is  able 

Contents.  With  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  section  contains  what  had  been  described  in  chap.^ 
we  enter  upon  the  fourth  or  leading  section  of  the  iv.  i  as  *the  things  which  must  come  lo  pass. 
Apocalypse,   extending  to  chap,  xviii.  24.     The     Chaps,  iv.  and  v.  have  been  only  preparatory  to 
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these  '  things : '  now  we  come  to  the  things  them- 
selves. Here,  therefore,  the  Apocalypse  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  the  word  may  be  properly  said  to 
begin.  The  object  of  the  section  is  to  unfold  the 
great  principles  which  shall  mark  the  history  of 
the  Church  in  her  stri^gle  with  the  world,  through- 
out the  whole  period  ot  the  present  Dispensation. 
We  are  to  behold  the.*  Son  of  man '  (chap.  i.  13), 
the  Priest  and  King  of  His  Church,  meeting  and 
overcoming  His  people's  foes,  establishing  His 
own  reign  of  truth  nnd  righteousness,  preserving 
His  saiuis  amidst  all  the  sorrows  and  persecutions 
which  they  meet  while  they  follow  in  His  steps, 
bringing  them  out  even  of  the  degenerate  Church 
herself,  and  finally  conducting  them  to  the  perfect 
happiness  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  The  reader 
must  observe  that  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
section  we  have  to  deal  with  principles,  not  with 
particular  historical  events.  This  will  become 
clearer  as  we  proceed  ;  but  even  at  the  outset  it  is 
necessary  to  fix  the  thought  firmly  in  the  mind. 
No  single  detail  of  future  history  will  be  presented 
to  our  view.  We  shall  see  only  in  successive 
pictures  the  great  relations  subsisting  between 
God  and  man  in  the  present  preparatory  scene, 
the  relation  of  the  glorified  Lord  to  His  own 
people,  and  His  relation  in  them  to  a  hostile 
world  upon  the  one  hand,  and  to  a  Church  which 
proves  mithless  to  her  high  vocation  upon  the 
other.  Christ's  perfect  kingdom  cannot  be  estab- 
lished except  through  opposition  to  the  two  last- 
named  powers.  It  cannot  therefore  be  established 
without  a-  struggle  in  which  the  children  of  God 
must  share  the  fate  of  their  Lord  and  Master. 
He  suffered  from  the  enmity  both  of  the  Roman 
Government  and  of  that  Church  of  His  day 
-which  had  been  constituted  by  the  appointment, 
and  organized  upon  the  plan,  of  God  Himself. 
A  similar  fate  awaits  His  followers ;  and  it  is 
a  fate  so  strange,  so  contrary  to  all  that  they 
naturally  look  for,  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
supreme  importance  that  they  shall  be  prepared 
to  meet  it. 

This  Revelation  begins  in  chap.  vi.  with  the 
opening  of  the  roll  sealed  with  seven  seals  which 
the  Lunb  has  in  His  hands.  The  seven  seals 
are  divided  into  two  groups  of  four  and  three. 
Various  considerations  make  this  so  clear  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it  at  any  length. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  four  are  distin- 
guished from  the  three  that  follow  by  the  fact, 
that  each  of  them  sets  before  us  a  rider  coming 
forth  upon  a  horse,  and  that  each  is  introduced  in 
answer  to  the  cry  of  one  of  the  living  creatures, 
'Come,'  while  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found 
in  the  second  group.  The  line  of  demarcation  is 
also  marked  by  the  obvious  circumstance  that,  at 
the  opening  of  the  fifth  seal,  we  pass  from  the 
visible  to  the  invisible  world  (chap.  vi.  9), — a.  cir- 
cumstance the  more  worthy  of  notice  because  it 
finds  a  parallel  in  the  visions  of  the  seven  Trumpets 
and  the  seven  Bowls.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see 
why  we  should  now  have  a  division  into  four  and 
three,  instead  of  that  division  into  three  and  four 
which  marked  the  Epistles  to  the  seven  churches. 
The  contest  of  the  Church  with  the  world  is  before 
us,  and  four  is  the  world's  number.  The  visions 
of  the  horses  and  their  riders  may  be  compared 
with  Zcch.  i.  7-11,  vi.  1-8. 

Ver.  I.  And  I  saw.  This  word  'saw*  is  to  be 
taken  absolutely,  as  in  ver.  2,  where  it  is  repeated. 
— ^wben  the  Lamb  opened  one  of  the  seyen 
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We  have  no  right  to  translate  the  original 
word  for  '  one '  in  this  and  also  in  the  next  clause, 
by  the  words  *  the  first'  At  chap.  iv.  7,  where 
the  living  creatures  are  described,  the  proper  ex- 
pressions for  the  first,  the  second,  the  third,  and  the 
fourth  are  used.  Whether,  therefore,  the  living 
creatures  now  meet  us  in  the  same  order  as  that 
in  which  they  are  mentioned  there,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  say.  The  probability  is  that  they  do ; 
but  that  alone  will  not  entitle  us  to  find  a  special 
connection  between  each  of  the  four  and  the 
vision  introduced  in  answer  to  its  *cry/  as  if  the 
lion  called  for  subjugation,  the  bull-calf  for  sacri- 
ficial slaughter,  the  man  for  mourning,  and  the 
eagle  for  tearing  the  prey.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  visions  are  introduced  with  peculiar 
propriety  as  an  answer  to  the  cry  of  the  living 
creatures.  These  beings  represent  redeemed  crea- 
tion, and  it  is  upon  the  world  that  judgment  is  to 
fall.  This  last  consideration  also  shows  us  that  it 
is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  living  creatures 
are  mentioned  because  they  are  connected  with  a 
throne  of  grace.  They  are  emblems  of  judgment, 
not  of  grace  (see  on  chap.  iv.  7) ;  and  judgment 
is  about  to  be  executed.  The  living  creature  cries 
'Come,*  not  'Come  and  see.*  In  the  latter  case 
the  cry  would  be  addressed  to  the  Seer.  It  is 
really  addressed  to  Jesus  (comp.  chap.  xxii.  17,  20). 
The  cry  is  answered. 

Ver.  2.  All  the  figures  of  this  verse  are  those  of 
victory, — the  horse  and  its  whiteness,  the  crown, 
and  tl^e  distinct  statement  at  the  close  of  the  verse 
(comp.  chap.  xix.  ii,  14).  The  bow  expresses 
the  fact  that  the  Conqueror  sees  and  strikes  down 
His  enemies  from  afar. 

The  great  question  is,  Who  is  this  rider  ?  On 
the  one  hand  it  might  seem  as  if  it  cannot  be  the 
Lord  Himself,  for  how  in  that  case  shall  we  pre- 
serve a  perfect  parallelism  between  the  first  vision 
and  the  three  that  follow  it?  Can  Christ  be 
named  in  the  same  category  with  War,  Famine, 
and  Pestilence  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  no» 
the  Lord,  how  shall  we  draw  a  line  of  distinctior 
between  the  first  and  the  second  vision?  Botl 
will  symbolize  war.  Besides  which,  the  las' 
words  of  the  verse  to  conquer  so  clearly  point  tc 
complete  and  permanent  victory  that  it  is  difficult 
to  limit  them  to  any  lower  object  than  the 
triumphant  Saviour.  In  the  Old  Testament,  too, 
the  iudgmenis  of  God  are  three,  not  four,  in 
number,  'the  sword,  the  famine,  and  the  pesti- 
lence* (Ezek.  ^.  II,  etc.),  exactly  those  found  ir 
the  three  following  riders.  We  are  thus  led  tc 
see  here  our  Lord  in  His  cause  and  kingdom 
'riding  prosperously  (as  in  Ps.  xlv.),  because  of 
truth  and  meekness  and  righteousness,  His  arrows 
sharp  in  the  heart  of  His  enemies,  and  His  right 
hand  teaching  them  terrible  things.*  It  is  His 
kingdom,  first  ic  Himself  and  then  in  His  people, 
who  are  one  with  Him  and  in  Him,  that  passes 
before  the  Seer's  eye, — a  kingdom  which  shall  yet 
prevail  over  every  adversary.  By  looking  at  the 
matter  in  this  light  we  preserve  the  analogy  of  the 
four  riders,  not  one  of  whom  is  strictly  speaking  a 
person,  while  at  the  same  time  we  render  lull 
justice  to  each  part  of  the  figure.  *  Wars  *  and 
'  famines  and  pestilences  *  are  foretold  in  the  same 
order  by  our  Lord  in  Matt.  xxiv.  6,  7. 

Vers.  3,  4.  The  second  horse  is  red,  the  colour 
of  blood  (comp.  2  Kings  iii.  22) ;  and  he  and  his 
rider  appear  in  answer  to  the  second  cry  Come. 
In  this  seal  Jesus  comes  just  as  He  came  in  the 
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victory  of  the  first  seal ;  but  He  comes  in  war  and 
with  the  sword.  There  are  two  ways  in  which 
the  warfare  may  be  viewed.  It  may  be  the  struggle 
of  light  with  darkness  and  of  truth  with  error, 
the  opposition  awakened  by  the  faithful  proclama* 
tion  of  the  Gospel,  and  deepened  into  fiercer 
enmity  as  the  Gospel  makes  progress  in  the  world, 
the  contest  spoken  of  by  our  Lord  in  Matt.  x. 
34-36.  Were  this  the  struggle  alluded  to,  the 
*  war '  represented  by  the  second  rider  would  be 
that  between  the  world  and  the  Church,  an  op- 
position shaping  itself  into  many  other  forms  than 
those  of  the  march  of  infantry  or  the  thunder  of 
artillery.  But  the  words  of  ver.  4  forbid  this 
interpretation.  The  war  there  thought  of  is  not 
between  the  Church  and  the  world,  but  between 
different  portions  of  the  world  itself.  The  *  earth  * 
out  of  which  peace  is  taken  is  the  ungodly  world, 
and  the  slaughtering  of  which  we  read  is  not  pro- 
duced by  the  attacks  of  the  wicked  on  the  good, 
but  by  those  of  the  former  on  one  another.  War, 
in  short,  is  here  represented  as  one  of  the  curses 
or  judgments  which  a  world  that  wil  not  accept 
the  rule  of  the  Prince  of  peace  brings  upon  itself. 
It  rejects  those  principles  by  which  alone  security 
and  peace  can  be  enjoyed.  It  yields  to  its  own 
evil  passions,  and  the  sword  and  the  battlefield 
are  the  result  In  the  midst  of  all  this  nothing  is 
said  of  what  shall  be  the  condition  of  the  righteous. 
By  and  by  we  shall  hear  more  of  them.  In  the 
meantime,  with  the  first  vision  in  our  mind,  we 
may  rest  in  the  assurance  that  they  are  safe  in  the 
hollow  of  their  Redeemer's  hand.  Before  passing 
on  it  may  be  well  to  notice  the  extremely  peculiar 
language  in  which  the  effect  of  the  wars  here 
alluded  to  is  described  in  the  second  of  the  three 
claiuies  of  the  description,  and  that  they  should 
■laughter  one  another.  The  verb  is  the  sacri- 
ficial word  already  met  by  us  in  chap.  v.  6,  and 
it  appears  to  be  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing out  the  irony  of  God's  dealings  with  those 
who  reject  His  Son.  They  will  not  flee  to  the 
slaughtered  Lamb,  taking  advantage  of  His  sacri- 
fice. In  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  there- 
fore, sacrifice  of  another  kind  shall  be  reouired  of 
them  :  they  shall  *  slaughter  one  another.  Their 
mutual  and  fratricidal  war  is  a  coming  of  Jesus  to 
judgment.  Compare  Isa.  xxxiv.  6,  *The  Lord 
hath  a  sacrifice  in  Bozrah,  and  a  great  slaughter 
in  the  land  of  Idumea.' 

Vers.  5,  6.  The  third  horse  is  black,  the  colour 
of  mourning  and  of  famine  (Jer.  iv.  28,  viii.  21, 
xiv.  2  ;  Mai.  iii.  14,  margin  ;  Rev.  vi.  12),  and 
he  comes  forth  witli  his  rider  in  answer  to  the 
same  cry  as  before,  Come.  Again  Jesus  comes  in 
this  seal  just  as  He  had  come  in  the  first  and 
second  seals,  although  no  more  than  in  these  is 
the  rider  Jesus  Himself.  The  judgment  of  this 
seal  is  famine.  The  rider  has  a  pair  of  balances 
in  his  hand  in  order  to  weigh  the  corn.  The 
usual  method  of  dealing  out  corn  was  to  measure 
it :  here  it  is  to  be  weighed,  not  measured,  and 
the  mention  of  the  'measure*  in  the  following 
words  is  simply  to  give  us  a  proper  idea  of  the 
quantity  weighed  out.  The  symbol  is  one  of 
great  scarcity  (Ezek.  iv.  16 ;  comp.  Lev.  xxvi. 
26-28).— A  voice,  or  rather  as  it  were  a  Yoice, 
is  then  heard  in  the  midst  of  the  four  living 
creatures,  a  voice,  therefore,  which  can  only 
come  from  the  throne  of  God,  saving,  A  measure 
of  wheat,  etc.  The  'measure  referred  to  was 
considered  to  be  the  amount  needed  for  the  daily 


support  of  one  man.  The  penny,  nearly  nme- 
pence  of  our  money,  was  the  wage  of  a  complete 
day's  work  (Matt.  xx.  2),  and  sufficed  in  ordinary 
circumstances  to  purchase  about  eight  '  measures.' 
The  meaning  is,  that  so  great  would  be  the 
scarcity  that  a  man,  by  working  a  whole  day, 
would  be  able  to  purchase  with  his  earnings  no 
more  than  an  eighth  part  of  what  he  could  pur- 
chase at  the  same  price  in  ordinary  times,  or  tnan 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  necessity  of  his  own 
life,  to  say  nothing  either  of  his  many  other  wants, 
or  of  the  wants  of  his  family.  He  might  indeed 
obtain  three  measures  of  barley  for  the  same  sum ; 
but  to  be  obliged  to  depend  upon  barley  was  itself 
a  token  of  severe  scarcity. — The  scarcity  is  pro- 
duced by  the  rider's  *  hurting '  the  wheat  and  the 
barley.  The  words  next  addressed  to  him,  there- 
fore,— and  the  oil  and  the  wine  hurt  thou  not, 
— mean  in  the  first  instance  that  he  is  not  to  carry 
this  hurting  to  an  unreasonable  extent  'The 
tendency  of  the  voice  is  to  check  or  limit  the 
agency  of  the  rider  on  the  black  horse,  and  to 
provide  that,  notwithstanding  his  errand,  susten- 
ance shall  not  utterly  fail.'  Yet  it  is  not  enough 
to  say  this.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  meaning 
lies  much  deeper.  '  Oil '  and  *  wine '  are  not  to 
be  regarded  only  as  the  privilege  of  the  rich ;  and 
thus  the  symbol  cannot  be  one  of  the  mocking 
contrast  oetween  an  abundance  Of  luxuries  and  a 
famine  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  Eastern  lands 
'oil  and  wine '  are  as  needful  to  the  poor  as  to  the 
rich  (comp.  Deut.  xv.  14 ;  Luke  vii.  46).  But  to 
all,  both  rich  and  poor,  they  were  symbols  not  so 
much  of  th^  ordinary  provision  for  existence  as  of 
feasting  and  joy  (Ps.  xxiii.  5).  Their  preserva- 
tion, therefore,  neither  means  only  on  the  one  hand, 
that  a  certain  check  shall  be  put  upon  the  ravages 
of  a  famine  by  which  all  are  to  be  overtaken,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  misery  to  come  shall 
be  aggravated  by  the  fact  of  luxuries  being  un- 
touched while  the  necessary  aliment  of  life  fails. 
The  symbol  seems  to  point  in  an  entirely  diflerent 
direction,  and  to  show  that  He  who  restrains  the 
power  of  famine  does  this  with  especial  reference 
to  that  joy  of  life  which  is  the  portion  of  His  ptopU, 
While  the  world  suffers  He  preserves  th^m.  The 
plague  does  not  come  nigh  their  dwelling.  For 
His  elect's  sake  God  spares  those  things  which 
are  the  expression  of  their  joy.  '  Except  those 
days  had  been  shortened,  no  flesh  would  have 
been  saved ;  but  for  the  elect's  sake  those  days 
shall  be  shortened  *  (Matt.  xxiv.  22).  The  inter- 
pretation now  given  derives  confirmation  from  the 
use  of  the  verb  •  hurt '  in  chap.  vii.  3,  *  Hurt  not,' 
that  is,  do  not  execute  judgment  upon  '  the  earth.' 
We  learn  now  where  the  people  of  God  were 
during  these  times  of  trial.  We  heard  nothing  of 
them  under  the  second  seal,  but  they  were  safe ; 
and,  with  the  usual  climax  of  thought  running 
through  this  book,  we  hear  under  the  third  seal, 
speaking  on  their  behalf,  the  voice  of  Him  who  is 
their  unfailing  Guardian  and  Friend.  Now  they 
are  more  than  safe.  They  can  say,  '  Thou  anointest 
my  head  with  oil;  my  cup  runneth  over'  (Ps. 
xxiii.  5). 

Vers.  7,  8.  The  fourth  hoise  is  pale  in  colour, 
that  is,  with  the  livid  paleness  of  a  corpse.  He 
comes  forth  in  circumstances  precisely  similar  10 
those  already  met  by  us,  and  he  is  to  be  looked  at 
in  the  same  way.  As  in  them,  so  also  in  him 
and  in  his  rider  Jfesus  comes  to  judgment. — ^The 
name  of  the  rider  is  given,  Death,  which  is  to  be 
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understood  !n  its  natural  signification.  For  the 
mode  of  expression  comp.  John  iii.  I.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  accompanied  by  Hades,  who  does  not 
follow  after  him,  but  *  with  him ;  *  or,  in  other 
words,  is  his  inseparable  companion.  We  are  to 
understand  Hades  here  in  the  same  sense  as  that 
in  which  we  met  it  in  chap.  i.  18  (see  note). 
Neither  Hades  nor  death  touches  the  people  of 
God.  The  judgment  is  on  the  world. — Antnority 
is  giyen  unto  them  to  kiU,  etc.  May  these 
words  not  be  an  echo  of  the  words,  *  they  sought 
to  kill  Him/  so  often  said  of  Jesus  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  ?  His  enemies  sought  to  '  kill  *  Him  : 
He,  in  His  judgments,  *  kills  *  them  (comp.  on 
ver.  4).  That  there  are  four  things  by  which 
death  and  Hades  kill  we  learn  from  Ezek.  xiv. 
21,  to  which  passage  there  is  here  an  obvious 
reference.  It  is  true  that  we  have  a  change  of 
preposition  when  we  come  to  the  last  of  the  four  ; 
but  this  change  may  be  dependent  upon  the  fact 
that  the  same  preposition  which  had  been  used 
with  the  first  three  could  not  also  be  used  with 
the  last. — The  authority  to  kill  spoken  of  is  given 
unto  them  over  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth, 
that  is,  over  a  fourth  part  of  the  ungodly,  not  of 
all  who  dwell  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Over  the  elect,  who  are  preserved  unhurt,  they 
have  no  power.  Thus  again  there  is  a  climax 
when  we  pass  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  seal. 
In  the  third  seal  provision  for  the  saints  was  to  be 
left  unhurt :  in  the  fourth,  while  death  and 
Hades  accomplish  their  dread  work  around  them, 
they  are  untouched.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  why 
the  '  fourth  '  part  of  the  earth  should  be  selected 
as  the  prey  of  this  last  and  greatest  judgment. 
The  suggestion  that  it  is  designed  to  bring  out  a 
correspondence  with  the  '  fourth  *  rider  is  unsatis- 
factory, and  finds  no  analogy  in  chap,  viii., 
where  a  'third*  part  is  spoken  of.  The  object 
may  be  only  to  give  scope  for  the  climax  which 
we  shall  hereafter  find  in  comparing  the  Trumpets 
and  Bowls  with  the  Seals.  At  this  point  of  the 
Apocalypse  the  judgments  of  God  appear  in  their 
earliest  and  most  limited  range.  Were  they  to 
extend  over  the  whole  earth,  there  would  be  no 
room  for  the  extension  of  judgment  that  is  to 
follow.  The  Seer  therefore  beheld  them  exer- 
cising their  sway  only  over  a  part  of  the  earth  ; 
and  that  he  chose  the  fourth,  as  hereafter  the 
third,  part  may  arise  from  nothing  more  than 
this,  that  the  numbers  four  and  three  were  so 
often  in  his  mind,  and  that  a  fourth  part  was 
smaller  than  a  third. 

Such  then  are  the  first  four  seals  which,  to  be 
understood,  must  be  viewed  ideally.  They  refer 
to  no  specific  war  or  famine  or  pestilence,  nor  do 
they  even  necessarily  follow  one  another  in 
chronological  succession.  They  express  the  great 
principle  borne  witness  to  by  the  whole  course  of 
human  history, — that  the  world,  refusing  thevoke 
and  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  God,  draws  down 
upon  itself  His  righteous  judgments.  These 
judgments  again  are  confined  to  no  particular 
period.  War,  famine,  and  pestilence,  or  the 
troubles  and  sufferings  which  they  symbolize, 
darken  the  whole  history  of  man,  and  all  of  them 
are  but  ominous  forerunners  of  the  more  terrible 
judgment  to  come,  when  the  Ix)rd  shall  finally 
and  for  ever  vindicate  His  own  cause,  put  all  His 
enemies  beneath  His  feet,  and  establish  His  reign 
of  perfect  peace  and  righteousness  (Matt.  xxiv.  o). 
During  the  calamities  produced  by  them,  too,  the 


Lord  preserves  His  own.  They  suffer,  but  judg- 
ments such  as  these  are  not  directed  against  them. 
On  the  contrary,  in  sorrow  they  rejoice,  in  famine 
they  *  live  *  by  other  things  than  bread,  and  they 
are  unaffected  by  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in 
darkness.  Even  in  death  itself  they  do  not  die, 
and  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  enabled  tu  meet 
their  outward  trials  is  to  them  '  a  manifest  token 
of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  be  counted  worthy  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  for  which  they  also  suffer '  (2  Thess.  i.  5). 

Ver.  9.  And  when  he  opened  the  fifth  seal,  I 
saw  underneath  the  altar  the  souls  of  them 
that  had  been  slaughtered  because  of  the  word 
of  God,  and  because  of  the  testimony  which 
they  held.  With  the  opening  of  the  fifth  seal 
we  pass  into  scenes  of  a  kind  in  many  respects 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  first  four.  No 
voice  of  one  of  the  living  creatures  now  cries 
*  Come  :  *  there  are  no  horses  and  their  riders  : 
we  make  a  transition  from  what  is  of  earth  to 
what  is  not  of  earth. 

The  Seer  beholds  first  *  the  altar.*  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  whole  imagery  of  the 
heavenly  abode  is  taken  from  the  structure  of  the 
Tabernacle,  afterwards  copied  in  the  Temple. 
The  only  question,  therefore,  is -whether  we  have 
here  the  altar  of  incense  which  stood  in  the  holy 
place,  or  the  great  brazen  altar  of  burnt-offering 
which  stood  in  the  outer  court.  One  answer  ix 
given  to  th's  question  by  all  the  most  eminent 
commentators,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  one  only 
could  be  given.  It  is  the  latter  of  the  two  ;  and 
if  any  difnculty  be  found  in  accepting  this  owing 
to  the  fact  tliat  we  might  expect  the  souls  of  the 
saints  to  be  preserved  in  the  inner  rather  than  in 
the  outer  sanctuary,  the  answer  will  be  found  in 
the  first  consideration  to  be  immediately  sub- 
mitted when  we  inquire  who  the  saints  are.  But 
whether  that  answer  be  correct  or  not,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  we  have  here  a  vision  of  the 
brazen  altar.  What  is  seen  under  it  is  the 
blood  (see  below)  of  those  slaughtered  in 
sacrifice.  Nothing  of  this  kind  found  a  place 
at  the  altar  of  incense,  while  the  command 
of  the  law  was  that  the  blood  of  animals 
sacrificed  should  be  poured  out  *  at  the  bottom 
of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  which  is  before 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  *  (Lev.  iv.  7). 
Those  here  referred  to  had  been  sacrificed. 
The  word  used,  the  same  as  that  applied  to  the 
Lamb  in  chap.  v.  6,  leaves  no  doubt  upon  the 
pomt.  They  had  been  sacrificed  in  the  same 
manner  as  their  L^rd  ;  their  blood  had  been  shed 
as  His  was,  and  their  bodies  had  been  laid  upon 
God's  altar  to  be  consumed  as  an  offering  accept- 
able to  Him.  It  corresponds  with  this  that  what 
St.  John  sees  under  the  altar  is  in  all  probability 
blood.  He  speaks  indeed  of  '  souls,'  or  rather 
'  lives  ; '  but  to  the  Hebrew  blood  and  life  were 
equivalent  terms  ;  '  the  life  of  the  flesh,*  he  said, 
'is  in  the  blood'  (Lev.  xvii.  ii).  No  shadowy 
spectres,  therefore,  were  beheld  by  the  Seer.  He 
beheld  only  blood,  but  he  knew  that  that  blood 
was  the  souls  or  lives  of  men. 

Two  important  questions  demanding  considera- 
tion meet  us.  First,  What  is  the  period  to  which 
these  martyred  saints  belong?  Secondly,  Are 
they  martyrs  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is 
usually  employed,  or  do  they  include  a  larger 
number  ?  In  reply  to  the  first  of  these  questions, 
we  have  to  urge  that  these  saints  belong  neither  to 
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the  period  of  the  Neronic  persecution,  nor  to  any 
longer  period  of  Rome's  history,  nor  to  the  whole 
Christian  era  from  its  beginning  to  its  close.  We 
must  agree  with  those  who  think  that  they  are 
saints  of  the  Old  Testament  Dispensation.  (1) 
Mark  where  the  blood  lies.  It  is  under  the 
brazen  altar  in  the  Court.  The  wav  into  the 
Holiest  of  all  had  not  yet  been  manifested.  (2) 
Observe  the  manner  in  which  their  '  testimony  *  is 
described.  The  word  used  for  *  testimony  *  occurs 
nine  times  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  in  every  case 
(including  even  chap.  xii.  ii),  except  the  piesent 
and  chap.  xi.  7  which  may  be  in  some  respects 
similar,  it  is  associated  in  one  form  or  another 
with  the  name  of  Jesus.  The  absence  of  any  such 
addition  in  the  words  before  us  can  hardly  be 
thought  of  otherwise  than  as  designed ;  and,  if 
so,  a  distinction  would  seem  to  be  drawn  between 
the  '  testimony '  here  alluded  to  and  the  full 
*  testimony  of  Jesus.*  (3)  The  word  *  Master,' 
not  *  Lord,'  of  ver.  10  is  remarkable.  It  can 
hardly  be  referred  directly  to  Chri>t :  it  is  rather 
an  epithet  of  God  Himself,  to  whom  it  breathes 
the  feeling  of  Old  Testament  rather  than  New 
Testament  relation  (com p.  Acts  iv.  24 ;  Jude  4, 
Revised  New  Testament  margin).  (4)  The 
parallelism  of  thought  between  vers.  10  and  1 1 
of  this  chapter  and  Heb.  xi.  39, 40  is  very  marked, 
and  confirms  what  has  been  said.  (5)  A  powerful 
argument  tending  towards  the  same  conclusion  is 
that  the  saints  of  the  New  Testament  receive 
durift^thtir  life  on  earth  that  very  '  white  robe ' 
which  is  here  given  to  the  souls  under  the  altar. 
Thus  in  chap.  viL  14,  after  they  have  been 
described  as  'standing  before  the  throne  and 
before  the  Lamb,'  it  is  said  of  them,  in  the 
Elder's  inquiry.  Who  they  are  and  whence  they 
came,  that  they  had  'washed  their  robes,  and 
made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,' 
words  evidently  implying  that  the  cleansing  and 
whitening  referred  to  had  taken  place  during  the 
period  of  their  mortal  pilgrimage.  In  chap.  iii.  4, 
they  who  are  described  as  the  *  few  names  *  must 
have  been  already  clothed  in  the  '  white  garments ' 
which  they  had  not  'defiled.*  In  chap.  xix.  8 
the  Lamb's  bride  is  made  ready  for  the  marriage 
which  has  not  yet  taken  place,  by  its  being  given 
her  to  array  herself  'in  fine  linen,  bright  and 
pure ; '  and  in  the  14th  verse  of  the  same  chapter, 
at  a  time  when  the  Church*s  victory  has  not  yet 
been  completed,  the  Kider  on  the  white  horse  is 
followed  by  the  armies  of  heaven  *  clothed  in  fine 
linen,  white  and  pure.'  To  the  same  effect  is  the 
counsel  addressed  to  the  Church  of  Laodicea  in 
chap.  iii.  18,  that  she  shall  buy  of  her  Lord 
'white  garments,' as  well  as  the  description  in 
chap.  xix.  8  of  what  '  fine  linen  '  means,  '  for  the 
fine  linen  is  the  righteous  acts  of  the  saints. '  It  is 
true  that  in  chaps,  vii.  9,  13  and  iv.  4,  these  white 
robes  are  also  those  of  glory  in  heaven,  but  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  the 
believer  appears  there  in  the  same  perfect  right- 
eousness as  that  in  which  he  is  accepted  here. 
The  *  white  robe  *  of  the  present  passage, 
therefore,  is  a  more  complete  justification  than 
that  which  was  enjoyed  under  the  old  covenant. 
It  is  that  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  when,  speaking 
to  the  Jews  at  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  he  said,  '  By 
Him  every  one  that  bclieveth  is  justified  from  all 
things,  from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the 
law  of  Moses  *  (Acts  xiii.  39).  It  is  that  robe  of 
righteousness  which  had  been  promised  in  Isa. 


Ixi.  10  and  Zech.  iii.  4,  that  complete  reward  for 
which  David  longed  (Ps.  li.)?  and  to  which  both 
Jeremiah  (chap.  xxxi.  34)  and  Ezekiel  (chap. 
xxxvL  25)  had  pointed  as  the  great  gift  of  Gospel 
times.  The  promise  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
the  saints  of  God  who  then  livecklid  not  *  receive,* 
was  not  simply  that  of  a  better  country,  but  of 
the  '  day '  ot  Christ,  with  all  the  blessings  that 
should  accompany  it.  In  that  hope  they  '  exulted,' 
and  at  length  they  *  saw  it  and  rejoiced '  (comp. 
note  on  John  viii.  56).  Not  until  Christ  came 
were  even  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  their 
faithful  seed  perfected.  At  death  they  passed  into 
a  place  of  holy  waiting  until  the  gnneat  work  of 
redemption  should  be  finished  ;  and  then  only  did 
they  receive  what  is  now  bestowed  upon  the  fol- 
lower of  Jesus  even  during  his  earthly  life.  Only 
under  the  Christian  Dispensation  have  they  been 
made  equal  to  us  ;  and  at  this  moment  they  wait, 
as  we  wait,  for  the  making  up  of  the  full  number 
of  the  redeemed,  and  for  the  open  acknowledg- 
ment and  acquittal  which  shall  yet  be  granted 
them.  (6)  Finally,  it  ought  to  be  noticed  that 
in  the  verse  before  us  the  saints  referred  to  are 
not  said  to  have  been  killed  under  the  fifth  seal 
which,  like  all  the  others,  starts  from  a  point  of 
time  contemporaneous  with  the  beginnint;  of  the 
Christian  age.  It  is  rather  distinctly  implied  that 
thev  had  been  killed  before.  The  moment  the 
seal  is  broken  their  blood  is  seen. 

These  'souls  underneath  the  altar,' therefore, 
are  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  waiting  for 
the  completion  of  their  happiness  l)y  having  added 
to  them  their  '  fellow-servants '  of  New  Testament 
times. 

The  second  question  is  not  less  important  than 
the  first  We  cannot  enter  upon  it  fully,  and 
it  will  meet  us  again.  In  the  meantime  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  analogy  of  other  passages 
of  the  Apocalypse  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  persons  alluded  to  are  not  confined  to  those 
who  had  actually  been  kil/ed  in  the  service  of 
God.  It  includes  all  who  had  remained  faithful 
unto  death,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  the  long 
line  of  those  who,  whether  known  or  unknown, 
had  died  in  faith.  All  were  offerings.  All  had 
a  life  of  struggle.  All  shared  '  the  reproach  of 
Christ'  (Heb.  xi.  26);  and  all  had  an  interest 
in  crying,  *  Lord,  how  long  ? '  If,  therefore, 
martyrs  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  are  to 
be  first  thought  of,  it  seems  to  be  only  as  the 
type  and  emblem  of  the  whole  company  of  those 
who  had  lived  and  died  in  faith. 

Ver.  10.  And  they  cried  with  a  great  Yoioe, 
saying,  How  long,  0  Master,  the  holy  and  true, 
dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on 
them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  ?  '  They '  cried 
(yet  not  the  martyrs  themselves  but  the  blood 
which  represents  them)  as  the  blood  of  Abel 
cried  (Gen.  iv.  10).  The  cause  of  holiness  and 
truth  suffering  in  them  was  at  stake  ;  and  only  as 
they  identify  themselves  with  this  great  cause  do 
they  '  cry. '  They  cried  with  a  '  great '  voice  in 
the  earnestness  of  their  cry.  The  cry  is  addressed 
to  Htm  who  is  spoken  of  as  'Master,'  and  by 
whom  we  are  most  probably  to  understand  not 
Christ  but  God.  There  is  much  indeed  that 
might  lead  us  to  think  of  the  former,  but  the 
song  of  chap.  xix.  I  appears  to  determine  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  Their  confidence  that  God 
will  deliver  is  confirmed  by  the  thought  of  the 
attributes  which  distinguish  Him.      He  is   'the 
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holy :  *  therefore  He  will  the  more  surely  punish 
wickedness.  He  is  the  *  true,*  that  Is,  certainly 
not  the  truthful,  which  is  never  the  meaning  of 
the  word  here  employed,  but  either  the  Being 
who  alone  has  true  and  substantial  existence,  or 
the  Master  who  completely  corresponds  with  the 
idea  of  what  a  Master  ought  to  be. — Their  cry  is, 
How  long  will  it  be  before  the  Judge  arises  to 
claim  the  victory  as  His  own,  and  to  punish  His 
adversaries  as  they  deserve  ?  Those  who  are  thus 
to  be  judged  are  then  described  as  '  they  that 
dwell  upon  the  earth  ; '  and  by  the  'earth *  here, 
as  almost  always  in  the  Apocalypse,  is  to  be 
understood  the  ungodly  earth  :  those  that  dwell  on 
it  are  the  ungodly.  It  may  be  observed  that  all 
the  ungodly  are  included.  This  is  allowed  by 
the  best  commentators,  and  it  supplies  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  what  was  said  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  those  underneath  the  ahar, — 
there  all  the  godly  belonging  to  the  time  spoken 
of ;  here  alt  the  ungodly. 

Ver.  II.  To  the  cry  of  these  martyred  souls  an 
answer  is  given  both  by  deid  and  word.  By 
deed  ;  for  a  white  robe,  denoting  the  purity  of 
saints  perfected  in  Christ,  was  bestowed  on  each  of 
them  (comp.  chaps,  iii.  5,  iv.  4,  vii.  9).  This  robe 
is  the  garment  of  all  who  overcome, — another 
indication  that  all  such,  and  not  martyrs  only, 
are  included  in  the  souls  underneath  the  altar. 
To  this  act  of  grace  words  are  added,  telling  them 
that  they  must  rest  a  little  space  until  their 
fellow-servants  of  the  New  Testament  Dispen- 
sation shall  be  completed,  and  all  the  children 
of  God  shall  be  gathered  together,  *  no  wanderer 
lost,  a  family  in  heaven.*       # 

Ver.  I2A.  And  I  law  when  he  opened  the 
sixth  seal,  and  there  was  a  gnat  earthquake. 
The  verb  '  saw '  is  aj^ain  to  be  taken  absolutely 
as  in  vers.  I,  2,  5,  8.  The  things  seen  divide 
themselves  naturally  into  four  groups  ;  and  we 
need  not  add  to  what  has  been  already  said  as  to 
the  meaning  of  this  number.  (1)  'A  great  earth- 
quake,' which  must  be  understood  in  its  usual 
sense  as  a  shaking  of  the  earth  alone  (ch^ps. 
viii.  5,  xi.  13,  19,  xvi.  18),  and  not  as  a  general 
shaking  including  heaven  as  well  as  earth.  The 
celestial  phenomena  immediately  following  are 
quite  independent.  The  idea  of*^  the  earthquake 
may  be  in  part  that  of  Matt.  xxiv.  7,  hut  it  is 
especially  that  of  Matt.  xxiv.  29.  The  figure  is 
frequently  used  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  symbol 
of  tne  judgments  of  God  about  to  come  upon  a 
sinful  world  (Ps.  Ix.  3 ;  Isa.  xiii.  13 ;  Hag.  il. 
6,  22,  23). 

Vers.  I2B,  13,  14A.  And  the  son  became  black 
as  sackclotii  o'  hair,  and  the  whole  moon 
became  as  blood,  and  the  stars  of  the  heaven 
fell  nnto  the  earth,  even  as  a  fig  tree  oasteth 
her  nnripe  figs  when  she  is  shaken  of  a  great 
wind,  and  the  heaven  withdrew  as  a  bookroU 
when  it  is  rolled  together.  (2)  We  pass  from 
earth  to  the  heavens.  The  vision  is  still  couched 
in  the  language  of  Matt.  xxiv.  29,  and  that  again 
rests  upon  the  figures  with  which  Old  Testament 
prophecy  had  made  the  lews  familiar  (Isa.  xiii. 
'0»  !•  3  ;  Jcr.  iv.  23;Ezek.  xxxii.  7,  8;  Joel 
ii.  31,  iii.  15  ;  Amos  viii.  9,  10 ;  Mic.  iii.  6). 
The  sun  becomes  '  black  as  sackcloth  of  hair,'  the 
coarse  sackcloth  made  of  the  black  hair  of  camels. 
His  light  is  quenched  ;  and,  instead  of  shining 
with  his  splendour  in  the  sky,  he  appears  as  a 
great  black  orb.     It  is  obvious  that  here,  as  in 


innumerable  parts  of  the  Apocal3rpse,  we  are  to 
content  ourselves  with  the  main  idea  of  the 
writer,  and  not  to  demand  prosaic  verisimilitude. 
— The  '  whole  '  moon  next  becomes  as  blood,  the 
word  '  whole '  denoting  the  moon  at  its  full  size, 
so  that  the  spectacle  may  be  the  more  teriible. 
The  addition  is  not  fuund  in  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies  upon  which  the  language  before  us 
rests.  It  is  made  by  the  Seer  under  the  feeling 
that  no  ancient  prophet  had  foreseen  such  sights 
of  woe  as  he  had  been  commissioned  to  reveal. — 
'  The  stars  of  the  heaven  '  next  fall  to  the  earth, 
like  unripe  figs  when  the  fig  tree  is  shaken  by  a 
great  wind.  Firmly  as  they  appear  to  be  set  in 
heaven,  they  are  yet  as  easily  displaced  as  the 
unripe  fig  when  a  *  great  wind'  blows.  They 
fall  in  a  moment. — ' The  heaven'  itself  b  touched 
last  of  all.  Like  a  book-roll,  it  is  rolled  together, 
and  is  no  longer  the  glorious  firmament  that  it  has 
been. 

Ver.  14B.  And  every  mountain  and  island 
were  moved  out  of  their  places.  (3)  In  these 
words  the  third  member  of  the  description  follows. 
It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  in  them  much 
more  than  the  mention  of  the  earthquake  in  ver.  12. 
An  earthquake  shakes  the  earth,  but  when  the 
shaking  is  over  things  return,  no  doubt  with  some 
exceptions,  to  their  old  positions.  Here  all  things 
are  *  moved  out  of  their  places;'  the  confusion 
and  overthrow  are  complete. 

Vers.  15-17.  (4)  These  verses  contain  the 
fourth  and  last  member  of  the  description.  Of 
the  persons  on  whom  the  terror  of  God's  judg- 
ments falls  prominence  seems  to  be  given  to  the 
first,  the  kings.  The  words  of  the  earth  are 
associated  with  them,  and  the  other  appellations 
follow  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  and  completing 
the  idea.  The  word  *  earth '  must  again  be  under- 
stood in  its  usual  acceptation,  not  the  neutral 
earth,  but  the  earth  as  opposed  to  heaven,  the 
seat  of  ungodliness  and  sin.  The  righteous  have 
thus  no  place  in  the  enumeration  which  follows ; 
but  the  ungodly  without  exception,  whatever  their 
rank  or  station,  are  divided  into  seven  groups  in 
order  to  indicate  that  none  escape.  In  alarm  at 
the  awful  judgments  which  they  behold  imme- 
diately impending,  they  rush  into  the  caves  of  the 
mountains  and  into  the  rents  of  their  rocks,  in 
order  to  seek  not  safety  but  destruction.  The 
crushing  of  the  rocks  is  nothing  compared  with 
appearing  before  Him  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
and  before  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb,  'llie  question 
has  been  asked,  how  it  happens  that  these 
'kings,*  etc.,   use  the  language  of  Christians  in 

rking  as  they  do  of  llim  that  sitteth  upon 
throne  and  of  the  Lamb.  But  the  answer  b 
not  to  be  found  in  the  idea  that  we  have  in  them 
the  Church  in  its  Laodicean  state.  The  use  of 
the  word  '  eat  th '  would  alone  forbid  such  an  in- 
terpretation. We  have  rather  here  one  of  the 
most  strikinsT  lessons  both  of  the  Apocalypse  and 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel, — that  those  who  reject  Jesus 
shall  have  in  this  their  chief  element  of  condemna- 
tion, that  they  shall  fully  know  what  they  have 
done.  They  shall  believe,  but  believe  to  their 
destruction,  not  to  their  salvation.  They  have 
loved  the  darkness.  At  last  they  shall  have  light, 
but  of  what  a  kind  !  They  shall  see,  as  do  the 
redeemed,  Christ's  glory,  but  with  this  tremendous 
difference  that,  along  with  that  sight,  their  eyes 
shall  be  opened  to  Uphold  their  own  sin  and  folly 
in  having  rejected  Him.     The  very  fact  that  they 
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are  now  compelled  to  use  Christian  language,  to  which  are  either  simply  local  or  preparatory  to 
confess  in  trembling  to  the  truths  which  they  have  the  final  issue.  Nor,  when  the  structure  of  the 
hitherto  scorned,  is  the  most  fearful  element  in  Apocalypse  is  taken  into  account,  does  it  militate 
their  woe.  a^nst  this  view  that,  when  we  come  to  the 
There  remains  still  one  question  rejgarding  the  Trumpets  and  the  Bowls,  we  shall  have  to  go 
sixth  seal  which  must  be  briefly  noticed.  Does  back  to  a  point  of  time  much  earlier  than  that  at 
it  bring  us  down  to  the  end  of  the  world,  to  the  which  we  stand,  and  that  any  thought  of  a  con- 
final  judgment ;  or  does  it  not  ?  One  answer  tinuous  progression  of  the  events  of  the  book  will 
only  can  be  given, — that  we  reach  here  the  begin-  thus  be  destroyed.  To  look  for  continuous  pro- 
ning  of  the  end.  The  use  of  the  word  great  gression  is  forbidden  by  the  Apocalypse  iisdf  (sec 
before  day  forbids  the  thought  of  judgments  Introduction).  With  the  sixth  seal  we  reach  the 
^hibited  in  phenomena  of  the  world's  history  end,  but  the  end  is  not  yet  described. 


Chapter  VII.    1-17. 
Visions  of  Consolation. 


1  A  ND*  after  these*  things'  I  saw  four  angels  standing  on* 

jl\     the  *  four  corners  of  the  earth,  holding*  the  *  four  winds  J^*^*-^ 
of  the  earth,  that  the'  wind  should  not'  blow  on  the  earth,  nor 

2  on  the  sea,  nor  on  any  tree.     And  I  saw  another  angel  ascend- 
ing from  the  ^  east,'  having  the'  seal  of  the  living  God  :  and  he  '"fiJ^'^ji^ 
cried  with  a  loud**  voice  to  the  four  angels,  to  whom  it  was    » ^ ***»■«▼•  «• 

3  given"  to  hurt  the  earth  and  the  sea,  saying,  ''Hurt  not  the  'fp^;** 
earth,  neither  the  sea,  nor  the  trees,  till  we  have  "^sealed  the  'f^^^'jf^ 

4  servants  of  our  God  in  *'  their  foreheads.  And  I  heard  the 
number  of  them  which  were  sealed  :  and  tJiere  were  sealed  "  an 
hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand  of"  all  the  tribes  "  of  the 

5  children  of  Israel.  Of"  the  tribe  of  Juda  were  sealed  twelve 
thousand.  Of"  the  tribe  of  Reuben  were  sealed"  twelve 
thousand.     Of"  the  tribe  of  Gad  ivere  sealed**  twelve  thou- 

6  sand.  Of  the  tribe  of  Aser  were  sealed**  twelve  thousand. 
Of*'  the  tribe  of  Nepthalim  were  sealed**  twelve  thousand. 
Of*'  the  tribe  of  Manasses  ivere  sealed**  twelve  thousand. 

7  Of"  the  tribe  of  Simeon  were  sealed  *'  twelve  thousand.  Of" 
the  tribe  of  Levi  were  sealed  *'  twelve  thousand.     Of*'  the  tribe 

8  of  Issachar  were  sealed**  twelve  thousand.  Of"  the  tribe  of 
Zabulon  were  sealed**  twelve  thousand.  Of*'  the  tribe  of 
Joseph  were  sealed**  twelve  thousand.     Of"  the  tribe  of  Ben- 

9  jamin  were  sealed  **  twelve  thousand.     After  this  *'  I  beheld," 

and,  lo,'*  a  great  -^multitude,  which  no  man  could  number,  of /G«n. xs. t«w 

*▼•  5 ;  Mat. 

all  nations,"  and  kindreds,"  and  people,'*  and  tongues,  stood**    »»»-  ««- 
before  the  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white 
10  robes,  and  'palms  in  their  hands:  and  cried"  with  a  loud"  ^V*^-?.»»-4«>5 

*  omit  And         *  this               *  omit  things        *  at  *  {ufdiast        •  no 

'  omit  not            *  sunrising      *  a        '®  great  **  add  them 

**  shall  have  **  on          "  omit  and  there  were  sealed  ^*  sealed  out  of 

'•  every  tribe  "  Out  of         *•  omit  were  sealed  *•  these  things 

«o  saw  *'  behold        **  every  nation  "  tribes 

**  peoples  **  standing                   **  they  cry  *'  great 
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voice,  saying,  *  Salvation  to  *•  our  God  which  sitteth  upon  the 

1 1  throne,  and  unto  the  ^  Lamb.  And  all  the  angels  stood  round 
about  the  *  throne,  and  about  the  elders  and  the  four  beasts," 
and  fell"  before  the  throne  on  their  faces,  and  worshipped 

12  God,  saying.  Amen:  Blessing,**  and"  glory,  and"  wisdom, 
and"  thanksgiving,  and  "honour,  and"  power,  and"  might, 

13  be  unto  our  God  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.  And  one  of  the 
elders  answered,  saying  unto  me.  What  are "  these  which  are 

14  arrayed  in  white  robes  i  '*  and  '  whence  came  they  ?  And  I 
said  "  unto  him,  Sir,  thou  knowest.  And  he  said  to  me,  These 
are  they  which "  came  out  of  great  '^  "*  tribulation,  and  have 
*  washed  '*  their  robes,  and  made  them  ^  white  in  the  blood  of 

15  the  Lamb.  Therefore  are  they  before  the  throne  of  God,  and 
serve"  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple:  and  he  that  sitteth 

16  on  the  throne  shall  ^ dwell  among  them.*®  They  shall  ^hunger 
no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more;  neither  shall  the  sun  light** 

17  on  them,  nor  any  heat  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne  shall  ''feed  them,"  and  shall  'lead*'  them  unto 
living  fountains  of  waters :  **  and  God  shall  '  wipe  away  all 
tears  **  from  their  eyes. 
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/  I«a.  zlix.  ai. 
Cp.  on  ver. 
16. 

fwMat.xxiv.3i. 

H  Zech.  iii.  4. 
0  Heb.  ix.  10- 
X4. 


^  Isa.  IT.  5,  6. 
f  Isa.  xlix.  10. 


rPs.  xxiii.  z. 
s  Isa.  xlviii.ax. 
/  Isa.  XXV.  8. 


••  un^o  *•  living  creatures        ••  they  fell 

•*  adii  the  •*  omit  What  are         •*  aM  who  are  they  ? 

■•  that  •'  the  great  "  and  they  washed 

^  shall  spread  his  tabernacle  over  them         *^  strike 
**  as  a  shepherd  tend  them  *•  guide 

**  fountains  of  waters  of  life  *•  every  tear 


•*  The  blessing 
**  have  said 
•"  they  serve 


Contents.  The  seventh  chapter  of  this  book 
contains  two  visions,  and  it  is  of  importance  to 
determine  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the 
general  plan  of  the  book,  as  well  as  to  what  im- 
mediately precedes  and  follows  them.  We  may 
at  once  conclude  that  they  are  not  a  part  either  of 
the  sixth  or  of. the  seventh  seal.  They  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  former,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  are  distinctly  separated  from  it  by 
the  formula  of  ver.  i,  *  After  this.'  The  opening 
of  the  seventh  seal,  again,  does  not  take  place 
until  we  reach  chap.  viii.  i.  There  can  thus  be 
no  doubt  that  the  whole  seventh  chapter  is  an 
episode,  intended  to  sustain  and  comfort  the 
Church  before  the  judgments  of  the  Trumpets, 
following  immediately  upon  the  seventh  Seal,  fall 
upon  the  world.  It  might  have  been  feared  that 
amidst  these  judgments  even  the  Church  would 
perish.  But  that  cannot  be.  Under  the  Seals 
we  found  traces  of  the  great  truth  that  she  shall 
be  safe,  yet  only  traces,  distant  intimations  rather 
than  clear  revelations  upon  the  point.  Now  we 
have  more.  In  the  prospect  of  the  direr  calami- 
ties soon  to  be  unfolded  the  Church  is  to  receive 
richer  consolation.  These  sufferings  of  the 
righteous,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  are  wholly 
distinct  in  character  from  the  judgments  that  aie 
to  fall  upon  the  *  earth.'  They  are  the  discipline 
of  a  Fatner's  hand,  the  'cleansing'  of  His  vine  by 
the  great  Husbandman,  the  '  tribulation  '  (ver.  14) 
in  which  Christians  have  their  part  in  the  sufifer- 
tngs  of  Jesus. 


Ver.  I.  The  words  After  this  denote  succession 
of  visions  rather  than  of  time. 

The  Seer  beholds  four  angels  standing  at  the 
four  oomers  of  the  earth.  The  number  four  is 
that  of  the  world  ;  and  hence  *the  four  comers,' — 
North,  South,  East,  West, — as  well  as  four  angels 
(comp.  chap.  xx.  8).  By  the  winds  which  these 
angels  hold  fast  we  are  no  doubt  in  the  first  place 
to  understand  natural  winds,  although  it  is  clear 
that  storm-winds  or  tempests  must  be  intended. 
Yet  it  b  as  impossible  to  think  here  of  mere  winds 
as  it  is  to  think  of  mere  earthquakes  or  of  mere 
changes  in  sun  and  moon  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
The  idea  of  four  storm-winds  bursting  forth,  when 
they  are  let  loose,  from  all  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth  is  too  unnatural,  almost  too  grotesque,  to  be 
entertained.  The  winds  are  those  upon  which 
the  Almighty  rides,  and  thfe  symbols  of^  His  judg- 
ments (comp.  I  Kings  xix.  1 1  ;  Jer.  xxii.  22,  xlix. 
36 ;  Ezek.  i.  4 :  Dan.  vii.  2  ;  Zech.  xi.  i  ;  Rev. 
vi.  13).  But  God  stays  them  at  His  pleasure, 
and  there  is  a  calm.  Thus  Ps.  xxix.  describes  a 
storm  coming  up  from  the  *  great  sea,'  shaking 
the  land,  dashing  the  cedar  trees,  and  dividing 
the  flames  of  fire.  The  storm,  however,  is  in  the 
hands  of  One  who  sitteth  King  for  ever,  who 
gives  strength  unto  His  people,  who  blesses  His 
people  with  peace.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
winds  here  are  not  only  readv  but  eager  to  be  let 
loose :  hence  the  four  angels  do  not  only  hold 
them,  but  hold  them  fast.— The  object  is  that  no 
wind  should  blow  on  the  earth,  nor  on  the  se% 
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nor  <m  Any  tree.  The  word  *  tree  *  is  used  in  its 
ordinary  sense,  not  as  meaning  the  great  ones  of 
the  earth, — an  interpretation  that  would  neces- 
sarily lead  us  to  think  of  the  '  sea '  as  the  mass  of 
the  heathen  nations,  and  of  the  'land*  as  the 
stubborn  Jews.  Such  meanings  may  be  possible. 
They  are  by  no  means  out  of  keeping  with  the 
tone  of  the  Apocalypse.  But  they  are  not  natural 
at  present.  The  word,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
taken  literally — *  trees'  lieing  probably  selected 
from  amongst  other  objects  on  tne  surface  of  the 
earth  because  they  are  the  first  to  be  prostrated 
before  the  storm-wind.  The  figure  used  in  this 
verse  is  at  once  appropriate  and  natural.  We 
may  compare  Hamlet's  account  of  his  father's 
care  of  his  mother — 

'  So  loving  to  my  mother. 
That  he  might  not  let  even  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  too  roughly.* 

Vers.  2,  3.  The  more  peculiar  contents  of  the 
vision  follow.  And  I  saw  another  angel 
ascending  from  the  snnriiing,  from  the  quarter 
whence  issues  that  great  orb  of  day  which  is  the 
symbol  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness  (comp.  chap.  xvi. 
12).— Having  a  seal  of  the  liYing  God,  of  that 
God  who  both  has  life  and  gives  life. — And  he 
died  with  a  great  voice  to  the  four  angela 
already  spoken  of,  telling  them  not  to  execute  the 
judgments  with  which  they  were  entrusted, — till 
we  shall  have  aealed  the  eervanti  of  our  Ood  on 
their  foreheads.  In  Ezek.  ix.  4,  a  man  'clothed 
with  linen  and  having  a  writer's  inkhorn  by  his 
side'  is  instructed  to  go  through  the  midst  of 
Jerusalem,  and  to  set  *  a  mark  upon  the  foreheads 
of  the  men  that  sigh  and  that  cry  for  all  the 
abominations  that  be  done  in  the  midst  thereof.' 
That  mark  is  for  their  security,  and  for  a  similar 
]>urpose  the  seal  of  this  angel  is  applied.  '1  he 
sealed  shall  be  kept  safe  in  the  times  of  trial  that 
are  to  come.  Their  Redeemer  will  set  them  as  a 
seal  upon  His  heart  and  upon  His  arm  (Cant, 
viii.  6),  and  no  one  shall  pluck  them  out  of  His 
hand.  For  the  opposite  marking,  the  mark  of 
the  service  of  the  Beast,  see  chaps,  xiii.  17,  xiv. 
II.  The  Seer  next  beholds  the  number  of  the 
sealed. 

Vers.  4  -8.  One  or  two  subordinate  points  may 
be  noticed  before  we  ask  who  these  sealed  ones 
are.  (i)  There  is  no  difficulty  in  determining 
the  manner  in  which  the  number  144,000  is 
obtained.  First  we  have  the  number  12,  that  of 
the  witnessing  Church,  taken  from  the  12  tribes 
of  Israel ;  and,  multiplying  by  1 000,  we  have  the 
number  taken  from  each  tribe.  This  number  is 
then  multiplied  by  12  for  the  twelve  tribes,  and 
yields  144,000.  (2)  In  looking  at  the  names  of 
the  tribes  several  remarkaole  circumstances  at 
once  strike  the  eye.  {a)  Dan  is  omitted.  The 
reasons  generally  assigned  for  this  are  either  that 
Dan  had  been  peculiarly  given  to  idolatry  (Judg. 
xviii.  I-31),  or  that  it  had  disappeared  as  a  tribe 
in  the  days  of  St  John.  Botn  reasons  are  un- 
satisfactory ;  the  first,  because  the  idolatry  of  Dan 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  exces!>ive  as  to 
warrant  its  extinction ;  the  second,  because  the 
fact  has  not  been  ascertained,  and  because,  even 
though  ascertained,  it  would  be  little  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  for,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tabernacle,  the 
Apostle  takes  the  ancient  condition  of  things  for 
his  guide.  A  more  probable  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  words  of  Gen.  xlix.  17,  *Dan  shall 
be  a  serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path,' — a 
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prophecy  which,  interpreted  in  a  good  sense 
denoting  subtlety  and  skill  in  dealing  with 
enemies,  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  tribe's 
choosing  a  serpent  for  its  emblem.  When  we 
remember  St.  John's  allusion  to  *  the  old  serpent' 
in  chap.  xii.  9,  and  the  p<issibility  that  in  chap, 
ii.  24  he  has  the  early  heretical  sect  of  the  Ophites 
in  his  eye,  the  supposition  seems  not  improbable 
that  this  connection  of  Dan  with  the  'serpent' 
may  have  been  enough  to  make  the  Seer  leave 
out  that  tribe  from  his  enumeration  of  the  twelve 
which  constitute  the  Christian  Church.  It  may 
be  worth  while  also  to  recall  to  mind  that,  when 
the  twelve  apostles  received  God's  seal  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  one  who  had 
originally  belonged  to  their  number  was  no  longer 
there.  He  had  been  cast  out  because  he  was  *a 
devil,'  and  his  place  had  been  supplied  in  order  to 
make  up  the  sacred  twelve.  St.  John  may  have 
seen  in  this  a  sufficient  indication  that,  when  the 
twelve  tribes  making  up  the  Church  were  to  be 
sealed,  it  was  proper  that  one  of  the  original 
number,  because  found  unworthy,  should  be 
absent,  and  its  place  be  taken  by  another,  [b) 
Levi  is  included,  and  this,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
inheritance  of  Levi,  was  not  usual  in  the  catalogues 
of  the  tribes  given  us  in  the  later  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  explanation  usually  offered 
seems  correct.  In  the  Old  Testament  Levi  was 
the  priestly  tribe,  and  stood  apart ;  in  the  New 
Testament  such  distinctions  have  passed  away. 
All  Christians  are  priests.  The  distinction  between 
ministers  and  people  are  distinctions  of  function 
onlv,  and  do  not  touch  the  personal  relations  of 
each  man  to  God.  {c)  Instead  of  Ephraim  Joseph 
is  substituted.  This  seems  to  l^  due  to  the  fact 
that  throughout  the  Old  Testament  hisl^iy 
Ephraim  was  peculiarly  untheocratic,  so  that  it 
became  the  symbol  of  opposition  to  faithful  Judah 
(Ps.  Ixxx.  2 ;  Isa.  vii.  17 ;  Jer.  vii.  15).  (3)  The 
order  in  which  the  tribes  are  named  is  wcnhy 
of  notice.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  because 
of  chap.  V.  5  Judah  may  come  first,  and  that 
Benjamin,  as  the  youngest,  may  with  propriety 
be  last.  Beyond  this  it  seems  as  if  nothing  can 
be  said.  The  tril^es  are  not  mentioned  cither  in 
the  order  of  the  birth  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  or  of 
any  pre-eminence  we  may  suppose  to  belong  to 
the  children  of  his  wives  over  those  of  his  maid- 
servants ;  nor  is  their  order  that  of  the  lists  pre- 
sented to  us  in  Ezek.  xlviiL  1-27  and  31-34. 

We  are  now  prepared  for  the  further  and  more 
important  inquiry,  Whom  do  the  144,000  re- 
present ?  Is  it  simply  Jewish  Christians?  and,  if 
not.  Is  it  a  select  number  out  of  the  Christian 
community,  or  the  whole  of  that  community 
itself?  These  two  inquiries  may  be  taken 
together,  and  the  following  considerations  will 
supply  the  answer  : — 

I.  According  to  the  analogy  of  the  Apocalypse, 
in  which  Jewish  terms  are  christianised  and 
heightened  in  their  meaning,  the  word  *  Israel ' 
must  lie  understood  not  of  Jewish  only  but  of  all 
Christians.  Such  is  also  the  lesson  taught  by  the 
strain  of  the  New  Testament  generally  (Rom. 
ii.  28,  29,  ix.  6,  7  ;  Gal.  vi.  16  ;  Phil.  iiL  3). 
2.  The  number  144,000  is  a  complete  number — 
the  number  of  the  Church  (not  of  Israel  in  its 
more  limited  sense)  multiplied  by  twelve,  and 
then  taken  a  thousandfold.  Christians  so  num- 
bered can  hardly  be  Jewish  believers  alone,  bat 
must  be  the  Church  of  Christ  in  its  widest  extent 
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and  final  comprehensiveness.  3.  There  is  no 
liraibition  of  the  144,000  in  the  description  given 
of  them  in  the  third  verse  of  the  chapter,  ♦  Hurt 
not  the  earth,  neither  the  sea,  nor  the  trees,  till 
we  shall  have  sealed  the  servants  of  our  God  on 
their  foreheads.'  These  words  seem  to  imply 
that  all  the  servants  of  God,  and  not  merely  a 
select  portion,  were  to  be  scale ),  just  as  the  whole 
earth,  and  not  a  p.irt  of  it  only,  was  to  be  left 
unhurt.  4.  In  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  this 
book  we  have  again  the  144,000  brought  before 
us,  and  there  the  vision  follows  the  description  of 
the  enemies  of  Christ,  as  these  enemies  have 
reference  not  to  any  one  portion  of  the  Church 
but  to  it  all,  while  it  precedes  that  harvest  and 
vintage  of  the  earth  winch  are  to  be  wide  as  the 
whole  world  in  their  effects.  5.  In  chap.  xiv.  i 
the  144,000  standing  with  the  Lamb  upon  Mount 
Zion  are  spoken  of  as  having  *■  His  Father*s  name 
>witten  on  their  foreheads ;  and  in  chap.  xxii.  4 
this  trait  marks  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  New 
Jerusalem — *and  they  shall  see  His  face,  and 
His  name  shall  be  on  their  foreheads.*  6.  The 
changes  made  in  the  tribes  as  here  given,  although 
the  grounds  of  them  may  not  be  very  clear, 
indicate  in  part  at  least  that  we  are  not  to  think 
of  the  literal  Israel,  and  thus  strengthen  the 
argument.  7.  In  chap.  xxi.  12  the  'twelve 
tribes  *  evidently  include  all  believers.  8.  There 
is  another  marking  spoken  of  in  various  passages 
of  this  book,  that  by  Satan  of  his  own  (chaps, 
xiii.  16,  17,  xiv.  9,  xvi.  2,  xix.  20,  xx.  4),  and  no 
one  acquainted  with  the  style  of  St.  John  will 
doubt  that  this  marking  is  the  direct  antithesis  of 
the  sealing  by  God.  A  comparison  of  the  several 
passages  referred  to  will  also  show  that  in  both 
cases  a  sealing  or  marking  on  *  the  forehead  *  is 
spoken  of.  Now  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the 
mark  of  the  beast  is  imprinted  upon  all  his 
servants,  and  the  contrast  rec^uires  tnat  the  seal 
of  God  should  be  equally  imprinted  upon  all  His 
people.  9.  The  plagues  that  are  to  come 
threaten  all,  Gentile  as  well  as  Jew  :  the  sealing 
must  in  like  manner  protect  all  believers.  10. 
The  next  following  vision  has  its  scene  laid  in 
heaven,  not  on  earth  ;  so  that,  if  Gentile  Christians 
are  not  included  among  the  tribes  of  Israel,  they 
are  nowhere  spoken  of  as  *  sealed. '  We  conclude, 
therefore,  that  we  have  before  us  neither  Jewish 
Christians  in  particular,  nor  a  select  portion  out 
of  the  whole  Christian  Church.  To  the  Church 
of  God  in  eveiy  age  and  land  the  sealing  is 
applied,  and  in  it  there  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Gentile  ;  all  its  members  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus, 

A  second  important  question  meets  us.  At 
what  time  does  the  sealing  take  place?  The 
answer  is  involved  in  what  has  been  said  of  its 
comprehensiveness.  If  the  144,000  are  the  whole 
Church  of  God,  then  the  sealing  goes  on  during 
all  the  Church's  history.  Through  all  the 
period  of  their  earthly  struggle  God  has  been 
preserving  and  sealing  His  own.  The  vision  has 
relation  to  no  particular  or  limiteJ  period. 

Another  vision  follows. 

Ver.  9.  The  vision  now  introduced  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  former  by  the  fact  that  it 
belongs  to  heaven,  while-  the  sealing  took  place 
on  earth.  Those  beheld  stand  before  the  throne 
and  jafore  the  Lamb  (comp.  iv.  5. 6, 10,  v.  8,  etc. ), 
and  the  other  particulars  correspond.  They  are 
clothed  with  white  robes,  emblematic  of  priestly 
purity.     They  have  palms  in  thcdr  handi^  not 


palms  of  victory  at  heathen  games,  but  palms  of 
festive  joy,  especially  of  the  least  of  Tabernacles. 
The  whole  scene  appears  to  t>e  modelled  upon 
that  of  John  xii.  12,  etc.,  even  the  great  mnltitade 
here  reminding  us  of  that  mentioned  there. 

This  great  multitude  is  out  of  every  nation, 
the  word  '  nation '  being  then  enlarged  and 
supplemented.  The  terms  used  are  &ur,  an 
indication  of  the  universality  of  the  host.  But 
not  Gentile  Christians  alone  are  included ; 
Jewish  Christians  must  also  be  referred  to  ;  a  fact 
throwing  a  reflex  light  upon  the  vision  of  the 
sealing,  and  confirming  the  conclusion  already 
reached,  that  the  144,000  are  not  to  be  confined 
to  the  latter  class.  Nor  does  the  statement  that 
this  is  a  multitude  which  no  man  conld  number 
prove  that  it  is  a  larger  company  than  the 
144,000,  for  these  figures  are  to  be  understood  not 
numerically,  but  symbolically  and  theologically. 

Ver.  10.  They  cry  with  a  great  voice,  a  voice 
expressing  the  intensity  of  their  thankfulness  and 
joy,  and  in  their  cry  they  attribute  the  glory  uf 
their  salvation  to  Him  whom  they  descrit^as  oar 
Ood  wiiich  gitteth  on  the  throne,  and  to  the 
Lamb.  To  this  psalm  of  praise  which,  as  shown 
by  the  use  of  the  present  tense  'cry,'  is  sung 
unceasingly,  a  choral  response  is  immediately 
given. 

Vers.  II,  12.  The  angels  spoken  of  in  these 
verses  must  be  the  same  as  those  at  chap.  v.  1 1, 
although  it  may  be  worthy  of  notice  that  the  other 
beings  in  the  neighliourhood  of  the  throne  are 
here  arranged  in  a  different  order, — the  *  living 
creatures'  of  chap.  v.  ii  there  taking  precedence 
of  the  *  elders,*  while  in  the  words  l^efore  us  tne 
order  is  reversed.  In  the  one  case  the  throne  is 
looked  at  from  its  outer  circle  to  its  centre,  in  the 
other  from  its  centre  to  its  outer  circle.  In  the 
first  passage  also  it  is  not  said  of  the  angels  tiiat 
they  fell  before  the  throne  on  their  faces.  This 
trail  is  proliably  now  added  because  a  higiier 
manifestation  of  God*s  purposes  has  b;en  reacned. 
Here,  as  there,  the^oxolo«;y  is  sevenfold,  but  'he 
words  and  the  order  differ.  Tue  doxology  of  the 
angels  includes  no  mention  of  the  Lamb,  ^r  angels 
had  not  l)een  '  loased  from  their  sins  in  His  bliKxl ' 
(chap.  i.  5).  The  vision  thus  given  is  so  important 
that  an  explanation  is  subjoin^. 

Ver.  i^.  These  which  are  arrayed  in  white 
robes,  who  are  they,  and  whence  came  they  ? 
The  question  is  not  asked  by  the  Seer.  It  is 
addressed  to  him  in  order  that  his  attention  may 
be  drawn  to  it  with  greater  force,  and  one  of 
the  elders  is  the  speaker.  In  chap.  vi.  the  four 
living  creatures  spoke,  because  they  represented 
creation,  and  were  the  instruments  of  vengeance. 
Now  one  of  the  elders  speaks,  because  the  elders 
represent  the  triumphant  Church. 

Vers.  14-17.  The  Seer  does  not  say  that  he 
cannot  answer  the  question,  but  he  implies  that 
the  elder  is  better  able  to  do  so.  He  himself  has 
no  experience  of  the  state  described,  and  he 
cannot  therefore  speak  of  it  as  it  should  be  spoken 
of.  His  language  is  peculiarly  graphic,  neither 
*  I  said  *  of  the  Authorised  Version,  nor  *I  siv* 
of  the  Revised,  but  I  haye  nii,  as  given  in  the 
margin  of  the  latter.  The  perfect  tense  has  its 
appropriate  power  of  bringing  down  to  the  present 
moment  the  feeling  that  is  expressed.  The 
wonder  of  that  instant  in  the  apostles  life  is  not  a 
matter  only  of  the  past.  It  presents  itself  still  as 
vividly  to  his  mind  as  when  he  first  uttered  the 
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words,  and  asked  an  explanation  of  the  glorious 
spectacle  (comp.  note  on  John  i.  15).  The  word 
knoweet  is  to  be  understood  in  a  far  deeper  sense 
than  that  of  possessing  information  only.  It  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  the  word  'know*  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  and  expresses  experimental  know- 
ledge (comp.  note  on  John  iv.  32  and  Rev.  iii.  17). 
The  answer  to  the  question  is  next  given,  and 
its  importance  appears  in  the  fact  that  it  consists 
of  three  parts.  The  blessed  company  beheld  by 
the  apostle  is  first  described  in  the  words,  TheM 
are  they  that  come  etc.,  and  it  must  be  at  once 
obvious  that  the  whole  company,  and  not  simply 
a  portion  of  it,  is  thus  alluded  to.  The  terms 
of  the  description  are  peculiar  and  interesting,  for 
the  words  *  that  come  '  are  neither  equivalent  to 
the  words  'which  came'  of  the  Authorised 
Version,  nor  do  they  point  only  to  the  future. 
The  idea,  too,  that  the  present  tense  is  used 
because  the  redeemed  are  at  that  moment  seen 
coming  is  not  less  to  be  rejected.  They  have 
been  already  represented  as  '  standing  before 
the  throne'  (ver.  9).  In  these  circumstances 
we  can  hardly  separate  the  expression  '  they 
that   come'  from   the  designation  of  our  Lord, 

*  He  that  comcth,'  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  We 
have  here,  in  short,  another  illustration  of  that 
identification  of  believers  with  their  Lord  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  writings  of  St.  John. 
Members  of  the  Lord's  body,  they  are  one 
with  Him  in  all  His  fortunes,  and  may  be 
fitlv  described  by  the  same  terms.— The  great 
trifmlation  is  that  out  of  which  they  come.     It  is 

*  the  tribulation  '  of  Matt.  xxiv.  21,  and  is  surely 
universal,  including  Jewish  as  wdl  as  Gentile 
Christians  in  both  passages.  Nor  are  we  to 
understand  by  it  merely  a  special  tribulation  at 
the  close  of  the  world's  histoiy.  It  is  rather  the 
trials  experienced  by  the  saints  of  God  throughout 
the  whole  period  of  their  pilgrimage,  at  one 
time  greater  than  at  another,  but  always  great. — 
Secondly,  they  waahed  their  robes,  and  that  too, 
it  is  obviously  implied,  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb, 
llie  idea  of  many  ancient  expositors  that  the 
martyrs  washed  their  robes  in  their  own  blood 
may  be  at  once  rejected.  But  neither  can  we 
refer  the  '  washing*  to  justification  alone,  and  the 
'  making  white  *  of  the  following  clause  to  sancti- 
fication.  *  Robes  *  are  the  expression  of  character 
(comp.  the  English  word  'habits'),  not  simply  of 
legal  standing,  and  lead  us  to  the  thought  of  the 
whole  cleansing  efficacy  of  the  work  of  Christ,  to 
its  removal  of  the  power  of  sin  as  ^^ell  as  to 
pardon,  to  new  life  imparted  as  well  as  to  old 
transgressions  forgiven  (comp.  Zcch.  iii.  4).  In  the 
view  of  St.  John,  water  alone  does  not  exhibit 
the  special  blessing  of  the  New  Covenant  (comp. 
I  John  V.  6).  The  Old  Covenant  has  water ;  the 
New  has  '  blood,'  and  blood  is  life.  What  is  here 
signified,  therefore,  is  that  these  believers  are 
made  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus ;  they  are 
alike   justified   and    sanctified,    when    they  are 

*  washed  '  in  the  blood  of  Christ. — Thirdly,  they 
made  their  robes  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
This  is  more  than  the  mere  result  of  the  washing. 
It  is  the  addition  of  a  new  feature.  In  the  bloG<l 
of  the  Lamb  they  made  them  not  only  clean  but 
blistering,  so  that  they  shone  with  a  dazzling 
brightness  (comp.  Heb.  ix.  11-14). 

Such  being  the  persons  spoken  of,  the  place 
occupied    by   them   is    next   described    in    two 


particulars  ;  first,  in  the  terms  already  employed 
m  ver.  9,  and  secondly,  as  the  innermost 
sanctuary  of  the  temple  of  God,  the  innermost 
recess  of  the  heavenly  abode.  Then  follows  a 
description  of  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous  in 
what  seems  to  be  seven  particulars  having  refer- 
ence to  the  future.  Why  we  should  have  the 
future  here  instead  of  the  present,  as  in  the  former 
parts  of  the  vision,  may  be  difficult  to  say.  Pro- 
bably it  is  because  we  pass  at  this  point  to  a 
change  of  thought,  not  now  to  the  place  of 
blessedness,  but  to  that  blessedness  itself  which 
shall  never  end. 

( I )  He  Ihat  sitteth,  etc.  (comp.  xxi.  3).  God  shall 
be  their  constant  shelter  and  defence — especially 
shall  He  spread  his  tahemaole  over  them  at  the 
joyful  feast  of  Tabernacles  to  be  celebrated  by  all 
nations  (Isa.  iv.  5,  6;  Zech.  xiv.  16). — (2)  Thej 
■hall  hunger  no  more  (Isa.  xlix.  10). — (3) 
Neither  thirst  any  more  (Isa.  xlix.  10).— 44) 
Neither  shall  the  son  strike  on  them  nor  any 
heat  (Isa.  xlix.  10).— (5)  Ihe  Lamb  shall  ss  a 
Shepherd  tend  them  (Ps.  xxiii.  i).— (6)  He  shall 
guide,  etc.  (Isa.  xlviii.  21).— (7)  God  shall  wipe, 
etc.  (Isa.  XXV.  8). 

Before  passing  from  these  two  consolatory  visions 
we  have  still  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  related  to  each  other  In  doing  so  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
second  vision  does  not  refer  to  Gentile,  the  first 
to  Jewish,  Christians  only,  and  that  the  second 
class  is  not  treated  simply  as  an  '  appendix '  to 
the  first.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  144,000 
embrace  the  whole  Israel  of  God  without  dis- 
tinction of  Jew  or  Gentile.  l*he  same  remark 
has  to  be  made  on  the  '  multitude  which  no  man 
can  number.'  In  their  statements  as  to  the 
persons  ^aved  the  two  visions  are  identical.  Nor 
is  it  difficult  to  see  why  the  redeemed  should  be 
numbered  in  the  one  vision,  and  not  in  the  other. 
In  the  one  they  are  looked  at  as  ihey  are  sealed 
by  God,  and  He  knoweth  His  own ;  He  callelh 
them  by  their  names;  to  His  eyes  ihey  are  a 
definite  number.  In  the  other  they  are  seen  by 
man,  and  man  cannot  count  them  ;  he  beholds 
only  a  'great  multitude,  which  no  man  can 
number.'  Compare  the  promise  to  Abraham, 
'  Look  now  toward  heaven,  and  tell  the  stars,  if 
thou  art  able  to  numl>er  them '  (Gen.  xv.  5),  with 
God's  language  to  His  afHicted  people.  'He 
gathereth  together  the  outcasts  of  Israel.  .  .  . 
He  counteth  the  number  of  the  stars ;  He  calleth 
them  all  by  their  names '  (Ps.  cxlvii.  2,  4).  Tht 
difference  between  the  two  visions,  then,  is  to  be 
sought  not  in  any  distinction  between  the  persons 
referred  to,  but  rather  in  the  different  circum- 
stances in  which  the  same  persons  are  bi  ought 
before  us  in  each.  In  the  first  we  behold  the 
Church  in  her  conflict;  in  the  second  in  her 
victory.  In  the  first,  even  though  troubleil  on 
every  side,  she  is  safe  ;  in  the  second  her  troul)!cs 
have  closed  for  ever.  In  the  first  she  is  tempest- 
tossed  but  her  Lord  is  with  her,  and  she  is 
assured  that  she  shall  reach  the  haven  of  rcNt ;  in 
the  second  the  haven  has  been  reached,  and  she 
shall  never  again  be  exposed  to  the  raging  of  any 
storm.  Even  in  her  time  of  trial  God  has  marked 
her  for  His  own  ;  affliction  may  refine  but  cannot 
vanquish  her ;  and  the  day  is  not  distant  when 
every  trace  of  affliction  shall  yield  to  perfect, 
uninterrupted,  endless  joy. 
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Chapter  VIII.    i-6. 
The  opejting  of  the  Seventh  Seal. 

1  A  ND  when  he  had*  opened  the  seventh  seal,  there  was* 
-/a     *  silence  in  heaven  about  the  space  of  half  an  *hour. 

2  And  I  saw  the  seven  angels  which  stood '  before  God  ;  and  to 

3  them  were  given*  ^ seven  trumpets.  And  another  angel  came 
and  stood  at  the  altar,  having  a  *^  golden  censer ;  and  there  was 
given  unto  him  much  '  incense,  that  he  should  offer  it  with  * 
the  prayers  of  all  saints'  upon  the  golden  altar  which  was 

4  before  the  throne.  And  the  smoke  of  the  incense,  which 
came''  with  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  ascended*  up  before  God 

5  out  of  the  angel's  hand.  And  the  angel  took*  the  censer, 
and**  ^^ filled  it  with**  fire  of  the  altar,  and  cast  //  into**  the 
earth  :  and  there  were  *'  '  voices,  and  thunderings,**  and  light- 

6  nings,  and  an  earthquake.  And  the  seven  angels  which  had 
the  seven  trumpets  prepared  themselves  to  sound. 

*  ojnit  had        •  followed  a        •  stand        *  and  there  were  given  unto  them 
'  should  add  it  unto  *  all  the  saints  ^  omit  which  came 


a  Cp.  ch.  !▼.  5 : 
Job  xxix.  ai, 
33 ;  P«. 

Ixxxv.  8 ; 

Hab.  ii.  30. 
b  Lu.  xxii.  53 ; 

To.  xii.  23,37. 
c  Ex.  xix.  16 ; 

Sih.  vi.  33 ; 
dg.  viL  33. 
V.  Zvi.  13, 

t  bx.  XXX.  7 ; 
Lu.  i.  10. 


/  Esek.  X.  3. 

/•Ch.  iv.  5, 
xi.  19 ; 
Isa.  XXX.  30b 


■  went  »  hath  taken      "  add  he  "  add  the 

^'  followed  **  thunders,  and  voices 


'  upon 


Contents.  The  opening  verses  of  this  chapter 
look  hack  not  upon  chap,  vii.,  but  upon  cliap  vi., 
and  they  introduce  the  second  great  series  of 
Visions,  that  of  the  Trumpets.  They  thus  com- 
plete one  series  and  anticipate  another.  Much 
difficulty  has,  indeed,  been  experienced  by  com- 
mentators in  the  eftbrt  to  determine  whether  we 
have  all  the  contents  of  the  seventh  Seal  in  the 
first  six  verses  of  this  chapter,  or  whether  out  of 
it  the  seven  Trumpets  are  also  developed.  In  the 
latter  case  the  seventh  Seal  will  really  extend  to 
chap.  XV.  4,  or  rather  (for  the  symmetrical 
structure  of  the  book  will  compel  us  to  apply  the 
same  principle  to  the  Bowls)  to  chap.  xvi.  21.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  it  should  be  so,  but  it  is  at  least 
unlikelv.  Again,  if  the  seven  Trumpets  develop 
themselves  out  of  the  seventh  Seal,  we  should 
expect  the  seven  Bowls  to  develop  themselves  out 
of  the  seventh  Trumpet ;  but  at  chap.  xv.  5  there  is 
no  indication  of  this.  Once  more,  the  seventh 
Trumpet  has  '  lightnings  and  voices  and  thunders  ' 
as  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  its 
close  (chap.  xi.  19).  The  seventh  Bowl  at  its  close 
has  the  same  (comp.  xvi.  i8~2i).  It  is  natural  to 
think  that  we  shall  find  the  seventh  Seal  ending 
in  the  same  way  ;  and,  if  so,  it  must  be  at  chap, 
viii.  5,  the  next  verse  being  then  simply  one  of 
transition.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
seventh  Seal  does  not  embrace  the  contents  of  the 
seven  Trumpets.  The  Trumpets  are  an  independent 
series  of  visions ;  and  the  seventh  Seal,  however 
connected  with  them,  stands  alone,  completing 
the  series  of  Seals. 

Ver.  I.  l*he  opening  of  the  seals  is  resumed 
in  almost  exactly  the  same  strain  as  before  in 


chap.  vi.  When  the  seventh  seal  was  opened 
there  followed  a  dlence  in  heaven.  This 
silence  is  generally  supposed  to  relate  to  the 
cessation  either  of  the  songs  of  praise  spoken  of 
in  chap.  viL,  or  of  the  trials  of  the  Church,  which 
is  now  to  enjoy  a  blessed  period  of  rest.  Both 
interpretations  are  unsatisfactory  :  the  first,  be- 
cause, having  returned  to  the  subject  of  chap,  vi., 
we  have  now  nothing  to  do  with  chap,  vii.,  and 
because  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  that  the 
Seer  would  represent  the  songs  of  the  heavenly 
host  as  interrupted  even  for  a  moment ;  the 
second,  because  the  silence  took  place  *in 
heaven,'  and  cannot  represent  the  rest  of  the 
Church  on  earth.  We  suggest  that  the  '  silence ' 
alluded  to  refers  only  to  the  cessation  of  the 
*  lightnings  and  voices  and  thunders '  of  chap.  iv.  5. 
These  are  the  accompaniments  of  the  Almightv's 
throne  in  that  aspect  of  it  wiih  which  St.  John 
has  especially  to  do  (comp.  chap.  vi.  i).  They  pro- 
bably did  not  pause  while  the  seals  were  opening. 
Now  they  cease  ;  and  the  meaning  is  that  there  is 
a  pause  in  the  judgments  of  God  before  a  second 
and  higher  manifestation  of  them  takes  place. 

This  interpretation  may  find  support  in  what 
appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  words  half  an 
hour,  words  which  are  neither  to  be  literally 
understood,  nor  to  be  regarded  as  expressing  only 
a  short  space  of  time  without  having  been  sug- 
gested by  any  definite  idea  in  the  writer's  mind. 
Omitting  all  reference  to  the  views  of  others,  it 
seems  to  us  that  three  considerations  may  be 
noted  ;  first,  that  the  word  *  hour/  though  here 
part  of  a  compound  word,  can  hardly  be  separated 
from  the  '  hour '  so  often  spoken  of  by  our  Lord — 
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'  This  is  your  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness  ; ' 
'  The  hour  is  come,  that  the  Son  of  man  should  be 
glorified  ;  *  •  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour,  but 
lor  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour '  (Luke  xxii. 
53 ;  John  xii.  23,  27) ;  secondly,  that  ihe  idea 
embodied  in  the  *  half  of  anything  is  that  of  the 
thing  interrupted  or  broken,  as  in  three  and  a 
half  the  half  of  seven  ;  thirdly,  that  St.  John  is 
frequently  in  the  habit  of  marking  a  pause  before 
any  great  step  in  the  further  development  of  the 
history  which  he  gives  is  taken.  We  see  this  last 
trait  of  his  mode  of  thought  on  different  occasions 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  a  marked  illustration 
of  it  is  afforded  m  Rev.  xx.  Keeping  these 
points  in  view,  the  silence  of  half  an  hour  may 
well  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  hour  of 
judgment  is  interrupted  or  broken.  In  other 
words,  judgment  is  not  yet  completed,  and  we 
must  pause  in  order  to  prepare  for  that  unfolding 
of  it  which  is  yet  to  come. 

Ver.  2.  The  seven  ftngeli  spoken  of  stand 
before  God  ready  to  execute  His  will.  It  is 
implied  that  this  is  their  usual  position,  and  not 
merely  that  they  are  there  for  the  moment. — 
And  there  were  given  unto  them  seven 
tmmpets.  These  trumpets  are  neither  those  of 
festal  proclamation,  nor  are  they,  with  some 
recent  commentators,  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
'manifestation  of  will.*  'I'hey  are  trumpets  of 
war  and  battle,  like  those  whose  sound  brought 
down  the  walls  of  Jericho,  or  those  whose  blast 
struck  terror  into  the  hosts  of  Midian  (Judg.  vii.  22). 
This  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  us  that  in  them 
we  have  an  advance  upon  the  seals.  The  seals 
only  announce  judgment  The  trumpets  indicate 
action,  which  at  the  same  time  they  arouse  and 
quicken. 

Ver.  3.  As  we  are  here  at  a  higher  stage  of 
judgment  than  before,  a  greater  amount  of 
preparation  is  made  for  it.  Hence  the  second 
angel  appears.  Who  this,  called  another  angel, 
was  we  are  not  informed.  But,  when  we  compare 
chap.  X.  I  (see  note),  we  shall  probably  conclude 
that,  though  not  actually  our  Lord  Himself,  he 
is  a  representation  of  Him.  He  is  distinctly 
pointed  to  as  the  Mediator  of  the  prayers  of  the 
saints,  and  to  Him  all  judgment  is  committed. 
Christ's  place,  too,  as  our  High  Priest,  is  by  the 
altar.  Commentators  have  felt  much  difficulty 
in  determining  which  of  the  two  altars  of  the 
Tabernacle  is  referre<l  to  in  the  verse  before  us  as 
•the  altar,*  and  whether  we  are  to  distinguish 
between  it  and  that  afterwards  spoken  of  in  the 
same  verse  as  the  golden  altar  which  was  before 
the  throne.  Upon  the  whole  the  probability 
seems  to  be  that  they  are  the  same,  the  difference 
of  expression  depending  upon  the  fact  that  the  fuller 
description  is  given  when  the  special  purpose  of 
the  altar  is  more  particularly  alluded  to.  At 
ver.  5,  where  we  have  again  the  simple  designation 
*  the  altar,'  it  is  hardly  possible  to  think  of  any 
other  than  the  golden  altar  or  the  altar  of 
incense.  Beside  this  altar  then  the  angel  appears 
standing  with  a  golden  censer.  Much  incense  is 
given  him  that  he  should  add  it  nnto  the  prayers 
of  all  the  saints,  so  that  the  prayers  and  the  in- 
cense mi};ht  ascend  together,  a  memorial  before 
God  of  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  His  people. 
These  prayers  are  obviously  those  of  the  suffering 
Church  ;  and  they  are  offered,  not  that  she  maybe 
prepared  to  meet  the  coming  judgments,  but  that 


she  may  hasten  them  (comp.  Luke  xviii.  7,  8).  It 
is  clear  that  both  in  this  verse,  and  throughout  the 
passage,  we  are  dealing  not  with  any  select 
company  of  believers,  or  with  martyrs  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  that  term,  but  with  the  whole 
Church  of  Christ  conceived  of  as  being  in  a 
martyr  state. 

Ver.  4.  The  smoke  of  the  incense,  now  added 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  went  np  before  God, 
reminding  the  Almighty  of  the  sufferings  of  His 
people,  and  of  the  answer  for  which  they  cried. 

Ver.  5.  The  angel  filled  the  censer  with  the 
flre  of  the  altar,  and  cast  it  upon  the  earth. 
For  the  thought  of  *  filling  *  comp.  John  ii.  7,  xix. 
29,  xxi.  II.  For  the  Nemesis  so  characteristic  of 
St.  John,  observe  that  the  sufferings  which  had 
been  spoken  of,  endured  at  the  hands  of  the 
*  earth,  return  in  Judgment  upon  the  *  earth  * 
(comp.  chap.  vi.  4-0).  The  peculiar  tense  of  the 
verb  hath  takea  is  in  all  proliability  employed 
in  order  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  censer  had 
never  been  laid  aside  by  the  angel  from  the 
moment  when  he  first  took  it  into  his  hand  (comp. 
on  chap.  vii.  14).  The  thnndeis  and  voices  and 
Ughtnings  and  earthquake  which  are  next  5}x>ken 
of  are  the  appropriate  accompaniments  of  judg- 
ment. 

Before  passing  from  these  verses,  one  important 

Jpestion  connected  with  them  ought  to  be  noticed, 
rom  its  bearing  un  the  general  character  of  the 
Apocalypse.  Of  what  nature  are  the  prayers 
referred  to  ?  They  have  been  sometimes  described 
as  prayers  for  the  salvation  of  tlie  world,  at  other 
times  as  prayers  for  mercy  to  such  as  will  receive 
mercy,  for  judgment  on  the  impenitent  and 
hardened.  Both  views  are  out  of  keeping  with 
the  context.  Let  us  compare  the  fact,  noticed  in 
ver.  5,  that  the  angel  took  the  golden  censer  and 
filled  it  with  fire  of  the  altar  and  cast  it  into  the 
earth,  with  the  two  facts  mentioned  in  ver.  3,  that 
the  golden  censer  there  spoken  of  is  the  one  out 
of  which  the  angel  had  just  caused  the  smoke  to 
go  up  with  the  prayers  of  all  the  saints  before  God, 
and  that  the  fire  is  taken  from  the  golden  altar 
upon  which  these  prayers  had  just  been  offered, 
and  we  shall  feel  that  it  is  impossible  to  accept 
either  interpretation.  There  is  no  thought  of 
mercy  for  the  world.  The  prayers  are  for 
judgment  only.  They  are  prayers  that  God  will 
vindicate  His  own  cause,  and  they  are  answered 
by  Him  who,  when  His  people  cry  to  Him,  will 
arise  to  judgment.  To  a  similar  effect  is  the  cry 
of  the  souls  under  the  altar  in  chap.  vi.  10  ;  and, 
when  judgments  are  poured  out,  sill  the  hosts  of 
heaven  behold  in  them  the  brightest  manife>tation 
of  God*s  plory  (chap.  xix.  i,  2  ;  comp.  chap.  xi. 
17,  18}.  Vet  it  would  be  a  grievous  mistake  to 
see  in  passages  such  as  these  any  desire  for 
personal  vengeance  on  the  part  of  the  righteous, 
any  want  of  that  compassion  which  longs  for  the 
salvation  of  the  whole  world.  They  express  only 
that  longing  for  the  reign  of  perfect  truth  and 
holiness  which  is  one  of  the  most  essential  con- 
stituents of  love,  whether  in  God  or  mnn. 

Ver.  6.  The  prayers  of  the  suffeiing  Church 
have  been  heard,  and  the  answer  is  to  be  given. 
Hence  we  are  told  in  this  verse  that  the  aeTen 
angels  prepared  themselves  to  sound.  The 
words  are,  strictly  speaking,  a  part  neither  of  the 
seventh  seal  nor  of  the  first  trumpet.  They  mark 
a  transition  point,  preparatory  to  the  latter. 
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Chapter  VIII.    7-13. 
The  First  Four  Trumpets. 

7  'TPHE*  first  angel'  sounded,  and  there  followed*  *hail  and  «ex. iz. as. 

JL       fire  mingled  with*  *  blood,  and  they  were*  cast  upon  ^JoeHLja 
the  earth  :•  and  the  third  part  of  trees'  was  ^  burnt  up,  and  all  <■  Joeu.  19. 

8  green  grass  was  burnt  up.     And  the  second  angel  sounded, 

and  as  it  were  a  great  ''mountain  burning:  with  fire  was  cast  </Jer.  11.25; 

^  **  Mat.  XXI.  at. 

into  the  sea:  and  the  'third  part  of  the  sea  became  -^  blood  :  '|'«^r"- 

*  '  /Ex.  VII.  19. 

9  and  the  third  part  of  the  creatures  which  were  in  the  sea,  and  * 

had  life,  died  ;  and  the  third  part  of  the  ''ships  were  •  destroyed.  ^\^^^'' 

10  And  the  third  angel  sounded,  and  there  *  fell  a  great  star  from  alolxIv.  xa. 
heaven,*'  burning  as  it  were"  a  lamp,"  and  it  fell  upon  the 

third  part  of  the  rivers,  and  upon  the  fountains  of  waters ; " 

1 1  and  the  name  of  the  star  is  called  *  Wormwood  :  and  the  third  H^-  »•  »5. 
part  of  the  waters  became  wormwood  ;  and  many  men  died  of 

12  the  waters,  because  they  were  made  *  bitter.     And  the  fourth  *Ej-.'^^-.?3; 

»  ^  2  Kings  11. 19; 

angel  sounded,  and  the  third  part  of  the  sun  was  smitten,  and    E'«k.xivii.9. 
the  third  part  of  the  moon,  and  the  third  part  of  the  stars ; 
so  "  as  "  the  third  part  of  them  was  "  '  darkened,  and  the  day  'e«-  «:.?«; 
shone  not"  for  a"  third  part  of  it,  and  the  night  likewise."    Amosviii.9. 

13  And   I  beheld,"  and  heard  an  ** angel"   flying  through  the  "'J^^^i^;*^ 
midst  of  heaven,"  saying  with  a  loud  voice.  Woe,  woe,  woe,  to    **'^-  '*• 
the  inhabiters  of  the  earth  "  by  reason  of  the  other  **  voices  of 

the  trumpet  of  the  three  angels,  which  **  are  yet "  to  sound ! 

•  And  the  *  omit  angel  *  came         *  in  *  and  it  was 

•  add  and  the  third  part  of  the  earth  was  burnt  up  '  the  trees 

•  even  they  that         •  was  '•  and  there  fell  out  of  heaven  a  great  star 
**  omit  it  were            "  torch           ^*  the  waters  **  omit  so  **  tnat 
*•  should  be               ^'*  should  not  shine    "  the           "  in  like  manner 

w  saw  *'  one  eagle  "  flying  in  mid-heaven 

•*  to  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  **  remaining        **  who       ■•  aoout 

Contents.     The  first  four  Trumpets  are  evi-  world  of  the  children  of  God  ;  while  the  judg- 

denily   separated   frt>m    the  three  which  follow  ments  of  the  Almighty  upon  Egypt,  vindicating 

them,  both  by  the  words  of  ver.   13  and  by  the  His  own  glory  and  effecting  the  deliverance  of 

fact  that  they  refer  to  things  of  earth,  while  in  His  people,  became  types  of  the  manner  in  which 

the  latter  we  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  the  same  great  ends  shall  be  effected  in  every  age 

spiritu  1  world.     A  transition  of  a  sim  lar  kind  of   the  Church's   history.     But   the   plagues   of 

met  us  at  it  e  opening  of  the  fifth  Seal  in  chap.  Egypt  are  not  followed  in  their  order,    nor  are 

vi.   9,  and  the  correspondence,   in  a  book  con-  they  alone  resortetl  to  for  the  imagery  of  these 

strucied    upon    so    symmetrical    a    plan  as  the  visions.     Ail  the  figures  of  juilgment  used  in  the 

Apocalyp-e,    is   sufficient    to  show  us  that  the  Old  Testament  are  familiar  to  the  mind  of  the 

transition  is  in  both  cases  designed.  Apocalyptic    Seer,    and    he    uses    them    in   the 

Ver.    7.  And  the  fint   sounded,  and  there  manner  which  he  thinks  best  adapted  to  his  plan. 

came  hail  and  fiie  mingled  in  blood,  and  it  was  That  of  this  verse  is  founded  on  Ex.  ix.  23-25, 

cast  upon  the  earth.     I'he  language  used  both  where  we  are  told  that  '  the  Lord  sent  thunder 

in  this  and  the  following  judgments  takes  us  back  and    hail,    and    the    fire    ran   along    upon   the 

to  the  Old  Testament,  and  more  particularly  to  ground ;  and  the  Lord  rained  hail  upon  the  land 

the  plagues  of  Hgvpt.     Pharaoh,  who  was  visited  of  Egypt.     So  there  was  hail,  and  fire  mingled 

by  these  plagues,  was  always  to  Israel  the  symbol  with  the  hail,  very  grievous  ;  .  .  .  and  the  hail 

of  the  cruel  and  oppressive  treatment  by    the  smote  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt  all  that 
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was  in  the  field,  both  man  and  beast ;  and  the 
hail  smote  every  herb  of  the  field,  and  brake 
every  tree  of  the  field.'  In  some  respects  the 
judgment  of  the  first  trumpet  seems  less  terrible 
than  that  on  Egypt.  In  other  respects  the  terrors 
of  the  latter  are  mcreased.  More  particularly  is 
this  the  case  with  the  mention  of  *  blood,*  for  the 
fire  and  hail  are  not  mingled  'with'  blood. 
They  are  mingled  *  in  *  blood  ;  that  is,  the  blood  is 
what  we  see  ;  but  beneath  its  surface  are  hail- 
stones and  coals  of  fire.  It  seems  unwise  to 
attempt  to  connect  particular  judgments,  such  as 
wars  or  pestilences  or  the  incursions  of  barbarians 
or  the  demolition  of  cities,  with  the  special  things 
mentioned  as  objects  of  terror  either  in  this  or  the 
following  visions.  By  no  enumeration  could  the 
Seer  have  given  symbolical  expression  to  all  the 
variety  of  ways  in  which  the  world  has  suffered 
because  it  has  refused  the  revelation  of  Divine 
truth  offered  it  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  has  persecuted 
those  by  whom,  at  one  time  in  word,  at  another 
in  life,  that  truth  has  been  received  and  faithfully 
proclaimed.  Any  selection  from  these  would, 
therefore,  have  been  arbitrary,  or  might  even  have 
misled  us  as  to  the  relative  imporUnce  of  difierent 
Divine  judgments.  It  is  more  natural  to  think 
that  thes^  objects  of  terror  simply  denote  judg- 
ment in  general,  and  that  they  are  to  be 
interpreted  neither  of  classes  of  judgments  nor 
of  individuals  of  a  class.— The  effect  of  the 
judgments  spoken  of  is,  that  the  third  part  of 
the  earth,  that  is,  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
the  third  part  of  the  treaa,  and  all  green  graM, 
were  burnt  np. 

Again,  as  at  chap.  vii.  i  (see  note),  we  are  not 
to  interpret  these  words  in  any  specially  meta- 
phorical sense.  The  figure,  as  belonging  to  the 
third  part  of  the  earth,  would  indeed  prove  quite 
incongruous  if  we  did,  for  the  trees  would  neces- 
sarily perish  when  that  portion  of  its  surface  was 
destroyed,  and  the  statement  of  the  next  clause, 
that  only  a  third  part  of  the  trees  was  burnt  up, 
would  be  incorrect  Neither  does  it  seem  as  if 
any  particular  meaning  were  intended  by  the 
*  third  part  *  mentioned.  It  was  necessary  to  fix 
upon  some  fractional  part  in  order  to  leave  room 
for  the  heavier  judgments  that  are  yet  to  come, 
and  the  '  third  may  have  been  selected  for  no 
more  important  reason  than  that  the  numeral 
three  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  general  structure 
of  the  Apocalypse,  or  that  the  instruments  of  judg- 
ment mentioned  immediately  before  bad  been 
three  in  number. 

Vers.  8,  9.  These  two  verses  contain  the  second 
trumpet,  at  the  sounding  of  which  what  resembled 
a  great  mountain,  aa  it  were  a  great  mountain 
burning  with  fire  was  cast  into  the  sea.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  part  of  the  description  to  remind 
us  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  but  in  Jer.  li.  25  we 
read  of  a  'burnt  mountain.*  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  there  is  any  reference  to  this, 
and  the  image  may  be  only  intended  to  convey  to 
us  the  idea  of  a  judgment  frightful  to  behold,  and 
terrible  in  its  effects.  That  we  are  not  to  think 
of  any  particular  object  is  evident  from  the  want 
of  all  direct  correspondence  between  the  instru- 
ment of  judgment  and  its  effects.  The  casting  of 
a  burning  mountain  into  the  sea  has  no  tendency 
to  turn  its  waters  into  blood. — In  the  description 
of  the  effect  produced  we  are  reminded  of  the  first 
plague  of  Egypt  (Ex.  vii.  20,  21).  As  before, 
and  no  doubt  lor  the  same  reason,  it  is  a  third 


part  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  creatures  which  were 
in  the  sea  and  of  the  ships,  that  suffers.  The 
fir>t  becomes  blood,  the  second  die,  the  third  are 
destroyed.  The  ships  appear  to  be  thought  of 
apart  from  their  crews. 

This  trumpet  is  distinguished  from  the  first  by 
its  containing  jud^iments  on  the  sea  instead  of  tbe 
land,  but  both  sea  and  land  can  only  be  regarded 
as  together  making  up  the  surface  of  the  eaith. 
They  are  not  separately  symbolical,  the  one  of 
the  mass  of  the  Gentile  nations,  the  other  <^  the 
Jews. 

Vers.  10,  II.  These  verses  record  the  sounding 
of  the  third  trumpet,  when  there  fell  oat  of 
heaven  a  great  star  burning  as  a  torch.  The 
star  fell  upon  the  third  part  of  the  waters  of  the 
earth  exclusive  of  the  sea,  which  had  been  already 
visited  under  the  second  trumpet.  These  waters 
are  naturally  divided  into  two  portions,  xiTca 
and  fountains.  Th»  one-third  part,  though  not 
expressly  mentioned,  is  to  be  understood  In  con- 
nection witn  the  latter  as  well  as  with  the  former, 
for  it  appear •>  from  ver.  11  that  no  moie  than  one- 
third  of  all  waters  was  hurL  The  '  hurt '  consists 
in  communicating  to  the  waters  the  poisononsly 
bitter  qualities  of  the  star  which,  in  order  to 
express  its  extreme  bitterness,  is  called  Worm- 
wood ;  while  the  bitter  waters  themselves  remind 
us  of  the  waters  of  Marah  (Ex.  xv.  23),  and  of 
those  waters  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  which  were 
only  made  whole  by  means  01  the  living  stream 
beheld  by  the  prophet  as  it  issued  from  the  temple 
(Ezek.  xlvii.  9).  They  represent  the  bitterness  of 
that  water  with  which,  instead  of  the  water  of  life^ 
the  world  seeks  to  quench  the  thirst  of  its  votaries. 
Under  the  third  trumpet  we  fii-st  meet  with  men. 
Under  the  first  we  had  nothing  but  inanimate 
nature ;  under  the  second  nature  was  associated 
with  creatures  that  had  life ;  now  we  read  of  the 
death  of  many  m^n.  As  the  judgments  of  God 
are  sent  forth  one  after  another  they  deepen  in 
intensity. 

Ver.  12.  In  thb  verse  we  have  the  contents  of 
the  fourth  trumpet,  which  touches  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  stars.  Yet  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that,  because  these  heavenly  bodies  axe 
now  introduced,  we  are  taken  beyond  the  condi- 
tion of  men  in  the  present  world.  Sun,  moon» 
and  stars  are  thought  of  only  in  their  relation  to 
earth  and  its  life  and  comfort,  so  that  when  they 
are  affected  it  also  suffers.  The  idea  of  the  judg- 
ment rests  upon  the  Egyptian  plague  of  darkness. 
Any  attempt  to  connect  particular  objects  upon 
earth  with  the  heavenly  boflies  mentioned  in  the 
judgment  is  vain.  As  we  have  already  seen  under 
the  previous  trumpets,  the  objects  judged  are 
simply  parts  of  the  world  in  which  men  dwell, 
and  it  may  be  noticed  that  they  are  substantially 
taken  up  and  gathered  together  as  a  whole  when, 
in  chap.  xiv.  7,  the  Almighty  is  described  as  He 
'  that  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth  and  sea  and 
fountains  of  waters.'  It  may  be  further  worth 
while  to  remark  that  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars 
are  by  no  means  so  seriously  affected  here  as  they 
were  under  the  sixth  seal  (chap.  vi.  12,  13).  There 
'  the  sun  became  black  as  sackcloth  of  hair,  and  the 
whole  moon  became  as  blood  ;  and  the  stars  of  the 
heaven  fell  unto  the  earth.'  Now  only  a  third 
part  of  their  light  is  taken  away.  The  whole 
series  of  the  trumpets  is  more  intense  in  judg- 
ment than  that  of  the  seals,  but  not  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  judgment  of  the  fourth  trumpet 
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may  not  be  lighter  than  that  of  the  sixth  seal,  the  eagle  is  thus  fixed  on  as  the  bird  of  all  others 

At  the  same  time  we  are  not  to  infer  that  the  first  to  proclaim  woe.      Most  commentators  indeed 

four  trumpets  necessarily  precede  the  sixth  seal,  allow  without  hesitation  that  here  at  least,  as 

except  in  thought.  so  frequently  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  eagle  is 

Ver.  13.  The  first  four  trumpets  are  over,  and  thought  of  as  the  bird  of  rapine  and  prey  (Deut. 

we  might  have  expected  to  pass,  as  in  the  case  xxviii.  49 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  40,  xlix.  22  ;  Ezek.  xvii.  3  ; 

of  the  seals,  directly  and  without  interruption,  to  Hos.  viii.  i  ;  Hab.  i.  8 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  28 ;  comp. 

the  fifth.     But  we  are  dealing  with   a    higher  also  note  on  Rev.  iv.  7).     That  this  eagle  flew  m 

|M>tency  of  judgment  than  that  which  met    us  'mid-heaven'  is  easily  explained.     It  was  there 

under   the  seals ;   and  at    this  point   therefore,  that  he  could  best  be  seen,  and  thence  that  his 

when  a  transition  is  to  be  made  from  the  earthly  voice  could  most  easily  be  heard  by  men. — His 

to  the  spiritual  world,  our  attention  is  specially  cry  is  Woe,  woe,  woe  to  them  that  dwell  on 

called  to  the  judgments  that  are  to  follow.    And  I  the  earth,  by  reason  of  the  remaining  voices  of 

saw,  and  I  heard  one  eagle  flying  in  mid-heaven,  the  trumpet  of  the  three  angels  who  are  about 

The  reading  of  the  Authorised  Version  'angel*  to  sound.     By  them  'that  dwell  on  the  earth* 

instead  of  *  eagle  *  is  undoubtedly  a  mistake  of  are  to  be  understood  the  ungodly  alone  (comp.  on 

copyists,  and  the  word  '  one  *  ought  to  be  given  chap.  iiL   10).     The  solemn  warning  has  been 

effect  to,  as  at  chaps,  ix.  13  and  xix.  17.     Nor  given,  and  all  is  ready  for  the  sounding  of  the 

can  there  be  much  hesitation  in  determining  why  fiAh  trumpet 


Chapter  IX.    1-12. 
TAe  Fifth  IriimpeL 

1  A  ND  t2ie  fifth  angel  sounded,  and  I  saw  a  *  star  *  fall  *  from  '«?«»•  *l^-  »«• 
^L\,     heaven  unto'   the  earth:  and  to   him  was  given*  the    lu.x.  xs. 

2  *"  key  of  the  bottomless  *  pit*  And  he  opened  the  bottomless  *  <rch.  xx.  x. 
pit ;  •  and  there  arose "  a  smoke  out  of  the  pit,*  as  the  smoke  of 

a  great  furnace;  and  the  sun  and  the  air  were  ''darkened  by  rfEx.x.,4,,5; 

**  '  ^       Joel  u.  1,  a. 

3  reason  of  the  smoke  of  the  pit*     And  there  came  out  of  the 
smoke  locusts  upon  •  the  earth  :   and   unto  them  was  given 

4  power,  as  the  ' scorpions  of  the  earth  have  power.     And  it  was  '£j3|y|"6*' 
commanded  "  them  that  they  should  not  hurt  the  grass  of  the    ^»»-  *•  *<>• 
earth,   neither  any  green  thing,  neither  any  tree  ;   but  only 
those"   men  which"  have  not   the  -^seal  of  God  in"  their '^ch- ^ii. 3. 

5  foreheads.  And  to  them  it  was  given  "  that  they  should  '^not  *  JobiLc 
kill  them,  but  that  they  should  be  tormented  five  months :  and 

their  torment  was  as  the  torment  of  a  scorpion,  when   he" 

6  striketh  a  man.     And  in  those  days  shall  men  *seek  death,  *Johiii..ax; 

^  jer.  vui.  3. 

and  shall  not^*  find  it;  and"  shall  desire  to  die,  and  death 

7  shall  flee  ^*  from  them.     And  the  shapes  of  the  locusts  were  like 

unto  '  horses  prepared  unto  battle  ;  '^  and  on  their  heads  were  » jodiL4-io. 
as  it  were  crowns  like  '*  gold,  and  their  faces  were  as  the  **  faces 

8  of  men.     And  they  had  hair  as  the"  hair  of  women,  and  their 

9  *  teeth  were  as  ///^"  teeth  of  lions.  And  they  had  breastplates,  AjoeiL«. 
as  it  were  breastplates  of  iron  ;  and  the  'sound  of  their  wings  /jo«iiL» 
was  as  the  sound  of  chariots  of  many  horses  running  to  battle.** 

*  omit  fall        •  out  of       *  fallen  into  *  and  there  was  given  to  him 

*  omit  bottomless  •  well  of  the  abyss     '  went  up 

*  well  •  And  there  came  forth  locusts  out  of  the  smoke  into 

'®  said  unto     "  such         **  as  **  on  **  And  it  was  given  them 

*•  it  '*  in  no  wise  "<w&/they  **  fleeth 

*•  for  war        '*>  add  unto  '^  omit  the  "  rushing  to  war 
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10  And  they  had"  tails  like  unto  scorpions,  and  there  were** 
stings  in  their  tails : "  and  *  their  power  was"  to  hurt  men  five 

1 1  months.     And  they  had  a  ""  king  over  them,**  which  is "  the  « 
angel  of  the  bottomless  ••  pit,**  whose "  name  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue  ••  is  "  Abaddon,  but  "*  in  the  Greek  tongue  hath  his  « 
name**  Apollyon.      One'*  woe  is  past;  and,"  behold,  there 
come  '  two  woes  more  "*  hereafter. 

•*  have  •*  omit  there  were  *'  omtt  in  their  tails 

•*  ^dd  in  their  tails  is        *'  omit  was  *•  They  have  over  them  as  king 

*•  omit  wht'cA  is       ••  omit  bottomless  *^  abyss  •*  his 

••  in  Hebrew  •*  and  •*  he  hith  the  name 

••  The  one  •'  omit  and  ••  yet  two  woes 
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XV.    IX. 

»Ver-  13, 

ck.  mL  1$. 


Contents.  The  verses  before  as  contain  an 
account  of  the  fifth  trumpet. 

Ver.  I.  What  the  Seer  beheld  was  not  a  star 
'  fall '  out  of  heaven,  but  a  star  fallen  (as  in  the 
Authorised  Version ).  The  difference  is  important, 
for  we  are  thus  led  to  think  not  of  any  punishment 
which  befell  the  star,  but  of  its  moral  and  rel  gious 
condition  at  the  time  when  it  was  permitted  to 
inflict  the  plague  to  l)e  immediately  described. 
The  mention  of  a  *  star  *  leads  to  the  thought  of  a 
potentate  or  power  ;  and,  as  what  is  said  of  it  can 
hardly  be  separated  from  the  statement  of  chap, 
xii.  7-9,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  star  repre- 
sents Satan,— there  his  expulsion  from  heaven, 
here  his  condition  after  he  is  expelled.  This  con- 
clusion is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  it  is  every- 
where the  manner  of  St.  John  to  present  evil  ns 
the  direct  counterpart  of  good.  Christ  is  the 
'  Morning  Star '  (chap.  xxii.  16) ;  Satan  is  a  '  star 
fallen.*  The  words  used  suggest  also  the  im- 
portant consideration  that,  in  the  view  of  the 
apostle,  Satan  was  not  originally  evil.  He  is  a 
spirit  fallen  *out  of  heaven,'  not  merely  *from 
heaven,*  as  if  to  describe  the  greatness  of  his  fall, 
but  *out  of  heaven,'  that  abode  of  purity  and 
bliss  to  which  he  had  formerly  belonged.  Once 
he  was  like  other  happy  spirits  there  :  he  is  now 
fallen  into  the  earth,  the  abode  of  sin  and  trouble. 

That  which  was  given  him  was  the  key  of 
the  well  of  the  abyss.  The  word  '  pit '  in 
both  the  Authorised  and  Revised  Versions  fails 
to  convey  the  proper  meaning  of  the  original. 
It  is  a  '  well '  that  is  spoken  of :  and,  thougn  the 
expression  may  seem  strange,  it  is  proper  to 
retain  it,  both  because  what  men  lock  is  not  a  pit 
but  the  long  shaft  of  a  well,  which  to  this  day  in 
the  East  is  often  covered  at  the  mouth  and 
locked,  and  because  we  seem  to  have  here  one  of 
the  remarkable  contrasts  so  characteristic  of  St. 
John, — that  between  a 'fountain'  and  a  •well.' 
Tnith  emanates  from  a  fountain.  Jesus  Himself 
is  the  true  *  fountain  of  Jacob  '  (John  iv.  6,  14). 
Only  to  the  eye  which  does  not  yet  see  is  that 
fountain  a  *  well '  (John  iv.  12). — The  shaft  of  the 
well  goes  down  into  the  'abyss,'  the  abode  of 
Satan  (chaps,  xi.  7,  xvii.  8,  xx.  i,  3). 

Ver.  2.  No  sooner  was  the  well  opened  than 
there  went  up  a  smoke  out  of  the  well  as  the 
smoke  of  a  great  furnace.  The  smoke  must  be 
thought  of  as  so  thick  and  black  that  the  sun  was 
shrouded  from  view  and  the  whole  air  darkened. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that- 
darkness  is  the  note  of  Satan's  kingdom  as  light 


is  of  Christ*s  (comp.  Eph.  vi.  12,  where  Satan 
and  his  angels  are  called  *  the  world-rulers  of  this 
darkness'). 

Ver.  3.  Ont  of  the  smoke,  we  are  next  told, 
there  came  forth  locusts  into  the  earth.  We 
need  not  ask  whether  these  locusts  came  cot  of 
the  well,  or  only  out  of  the  smoke  after  it  reached 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  latter  is  all  that  the 
Seer  beholds,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he 
looks  upMjn  the  plague  as  demoniacal  in  its  origin. 
The  locusts  are  compared  with  locusts  of  the 
earth,  and  they  have  given  unto  them  the 
frightful  power  of  destruction  belonging  to  ihe 
latter.  The  idea  of  the  plague  is  no  doubt  taken 
in  the  first  ii. stance  from  the  Egyptian  plagiie  of 
the  same  kini  (Ex.  x.  14,  15) ;  but  a  similar 
image  of  terrible  and  irresistiule  destruction  is 
frequently  employed  by  the  prophets  (P>.  cv.  34; 
Jer.  xlvi.  23  ;  and  especially  Joel  ii.  I,  2). 

Ver.  4.  In  one  respect,  mdeed,  there  is  a 
remarkable  distinction  between  the  ravages  of  the 
locusts  mentioned  here  and  those  of  the  common 
locusts  of  the  earth.  Grass  and  trees  and  all 
green  things  are  what  the  last  lay  rieso'ate,  but 
such  things  (hese  locu-sts  are  forbidden  to  touch. 
It  was  said  unto  them  that  they  should  not  hurt 
the  grass  of  the  earth,  neither  any  green  thing, 
neither  any  tree;  and  the  prohibition  may  be 
so  given  in  order  to  bring  out,  more  strongly  than 
would  otherwise  be  done,  the  singleness  with  which 
their  rage  is  directed  a<;ainst  r/an,  as  well  as  the 
degree  to  which  that  rage  is  increase*!  by  want  of 
their  ordinary  food.  Not  all  men,  however,  but 
only  such  men  as  have  not  the  seal  of  God 
on  their  foi-eheada,  are  to  be  smitten  by  the 
p  ague ;  and  the  inference,  in  its  bearing  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  scaling  in  chap,  vii.,  ought 
not  to  pass  unnoticed.  If  we  confine  the  sealing 
to  the  tribes  of  Israel,  it  will  be  impassible  to 
extend  the  locust  plague  beyond  that  limit  ;  yet 
no  one  will  contend  U)r  such  a  view. 

Ver.  5.  While  *  men '  are  thus  the  object  of  the 
locust  plague,  its  violence  is  even  as  to  them 
restrained.  And  it  was  given  them  that  thej 
should  not  kill  them,  but  that  they  ahould  be 
tormented  five  months.  The  killing  of  men  is 
reserved  for  a  still  hi<4hcr  staj;e  o(  judgment, 
under  the  sixth  trumpet.  In  the  meantime 
torment  alone  is  to  be  inflicted,  but  that  of  a 
kind  most  painful  and  acuie,  as  the  torment  of  a 
scorpion  when  it  stiiketh  a  man.  The  locust  is 
genera] ly  said  to  have  no  sting  (see  below).  Here, 
therelore,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  terror  of  the 
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plague,  it  has  the  sting  of  the  scorpion  assigned 
to  it  (comp.  Deut.  viii.  15  ;  Ezek.  ii.  6). — The 
time  during  which  the  torment  is  to  be  inflicted  is 
'five  months,*  and  the  explanation  most  com- 
monly accepted  is,  that  five  months  are  the 
period  of  the  year  during  which  locusts  commit 
their  ravages.  The  explanation  is  improbable, 
because — (i)  There  is  no  sufficient  proof  that  five 
months  is  really  the  duration  of  a  locust- plague. 
Such  a  plague  is  rather  short  and  swift ;  (2)  It  is 
out  of  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  Apocalypse 
to  give  literal  periods  of  time  ;  (3)  On  the  sup- 
position that  five  months  are  the  ordinary  duration 
of  a  locust-plague,  the  ravages  here  referred  to 
are  committed  during  the  whole  time  to  which 
the  plague  naturally  belongs  ;  whereas  the  period 
of  five  months  is  named  for  the  sake  of  showing 
that  the  plague  is  checked.  We  must,  therefore, 
apply  the  same  principle  of  interpretation  as  in 
cnap.  viii.  I.  Five  is  the  half  of  ten  :  it  denotes 
a  broken,  imperfect,  limited,  shortened  time. 
The  type  of  the  period  spoken  of  may  perhaps  be 
found  in  the  Deluge,  which  lasted  for  five  months. 

Ver.  6.  So  terrible  is  the  plague  that  men 
shall  eagerly,  but  in  vain,  desire  to  die — a  point 
reached  under  the  sixth  seal,  but  now  under  the 
fifth  trumpet, — the  usual  climax  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. Before  passing  on  it  may  be  well  to  notice 
the  remarkable  double  reference  to  the  book  of 
Job  in  these  verses.  There,  as  here  in  ver.  5, 
Satan  was  restrained  when  the  patriarch  was 
delivered  into  his  hands  (Job  ii.  6).  There,  as 
here,  the  smitten  one  longed  to  die  (Job  iii.  ii, 
20,  21).  This  double  reference  must  be  con- 
sidered as  conclusive  upon  the  point  that  Job  is*  in 
the  Apostle's  eye  ;  and,  if  so,  nothing  more  is 
needed  to  convince  us  that  the  locust-plague  is 
demoniacal  not  earthly  in  its  origin. 

Vers.  7-1 1.  The  locusts  are  now  more  par- 
ticularly described,  and  the  description  consists  of 
three  parts  ;  the  first  general,  the  second  special, 
the  third  the  locust  king. 

(i)  The  general  description.  Their  shapes  are 
like  hones  prepared  for  war.  The  same  com- 
parison is  found  in  Joel  ii.  4  ;  and  the  likeness  of 
the  locust  to  a  horse  is  so  marked  that  the  insect 
is  named  in  German  Ileupferd^  and  in  Italian 
Cccvaletta  (Cheval). 

(2)  The  special  description  in  seven  particulars. 
— I.  On  their  heads  were,  as  it  were,  crowns  like 
unto  gold, — not  crowns  but  'as'  crowns,  so  that 
any  yellow  brilliancy  about  the  head  of  the  insect 
is  a  sufficient  foundation  for  the  figure.  The 
crowns  are  emblems  of  victory  (chap.  vi.  2),  and 
the  locusts  are  presented  as  a  conquering  host. — 
2.  Their  faces  were  as  faces  of  men, — again  not 
actually  human  faces,  but  faces  suggesting  the 
likeness,  which  the  face  of  the  locust  is  said  to  do. 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  word  '  men  *  is  to  be 
understood  in  the  general  sense  of  human  beings, 
or  (in  contrast  with  women)  of  the  male  sex  only. 
Chap.  iv.  7  seems  to  determine  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  Boldness  and  strength,  perhaps  even 
severity  and  fierceness,  are  suisigested  by  the 
figure.— 3.  And  they  had  hair  as  hair  of 
women.  There  is  said  to  be  an  Arabic  proverb 
comparing  the  antennae  of  locusts  to  the  hair  of 
girls.  If  so,  we  have  a  sufficient  foundation  for 
this  feature  of  the  comparison.  What  the  idea 
may  be  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  But  softness  and 
effeminacy,   with  their  attendant  licentiousness, 


are  probably  the  point  in  view. — 4.  And  their 
teetn  were  as  teeth  of  lions.  This  feature, 
whether  drawn  from  actual  observation  of  the 
insect  or  not,  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  Joel  i.  6. 
— 5.  And  they  bad  breastplates  as  it  were  breast- 
plates of  iron,— a  feature  taken  from  the  thought  of 
the  plate  which  forms  the  thorax  of  the  locust, 
and  which  resembles  the  plates  of  a  horse  clad  in 
,  ancient  armour  when  prepared  for  war. — 6.  And  the 
sound  of  their  wings,  etc.  It  is  said  that  locusts 
in  their  flight  make  a  fearful  noise  (Smith's  Diet, 
of  BibU^  ii.  132).— 7.  And  they  have  tails  like 
nnto  scorpions,  and  stings ;  and  in  their  tails  is 
their  power  to  hurt  men  five  months.  There  is 
general  agreement  that,  in  this  feature  at  least, 
comparison  with  the  insect  as  it  exists  in  nature 
fails  ;  although,  if  the  insect  be  the  Acridium 
lineola^  and  if  the  plate  in  Smith's  BibU  Diet, 
(vol.  ii.  p.  129)  is  to  be  trusted,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct sting  in  the  tail.  In  such  a  case  the  sting 
now  spoken  of  is  only  magnified,  and  declared  to 
be  li'.;e  a  scorpion,  in  order  to  bring  out  its 
destructive  power. 

(3)  Their  king.  Unlike  the  insect-locusts  of 
whom  it  is  expressly  noted  in  Prov.  xxx.  27  that 
'  they  have  no  kin^,'  these  locusts  have  a  king, 
the  head  of  their  kmgdom  (Matt.  xii.  26).  They 
have  over  them  as  lang  the  angel  of  the  abyss. 
This  *  angel  *  is  the  expression  of  the  abyss,  in 
whom  all  its  evil  influences  are  concentrated.  In 
other  words  he  is  Satan.  It  is  no  serious  objection 
to  this  that  we  have  found  the  *  star '  to  be  Satan 
(ver.  i).  We  are  not  told  that  the  king  spoken 
of  issued  out  of  the  al>yss,  and  we  may  quite  easily 
think  of  the  locusts  either  as  his  hosts  or  as  those  of 
the  '  star.'— The  name  of  the  king  is  in  Hebrew 
Abaddon.  The  word  is  used  for  the  place  of 
perdition  in  Job  xxvi.  6,  xxviii.  22,  Ps.  Ixxxviii. 
12,  Prov.  XV.  II,  but  its  first  meaning  seems  to 
be  perdition  itself.  Here,  however,  the  idea  of 
perdition  is  personified ;  and  hence  the  mention 
of  Apollyon,  where  the  Greek  term  for  perdition 
b  so  changed  as  to  make  it  also  a  personification 
of  the  abstract  idea,  l^he  character  of  the  king 
and  of  his  host  appears  in  the  name  borne  by  the 
former.     Their  aim  is  not  to  save,  but  to  destroy. 

Before  passing  from  this  vision  we  have  still  to 
ask  more  particularly  as  to  its  meaning.  All 
application  to  the  host  of  the  Mahomedans  mav  be 
at  once  dismissed.  The  woe  falls  upon  the  whole 
world,  not  merely  upon  a  part  of  it,  and  it  is  not 
permitted  to  affect  the  redeemed  Church.  At 
the  same  time  it  cannot  find  its  fulfilment  in  mere 
war,  or  in  the  calamities  which  war  brings.  The 
woe  is  obviously  spiritual.  It  i!>sues  from  the 
abyss  of  hell ;  the  smoke  of  it  darkens  the  air ; 
the  torment  which  accompanies  it  is  not  one  that 
brings  death  but  tliat  makes  the  soul  weary  of 
life.  These  circumstances  point  to  a  great 
outburst  of  spiritual  evil  which  shall  aggravate 
the  sorrows  ot  the  world,  make  it  learn  how  bitter 
is  the  bondage  of  Satan,  and  teach  it  to  feel,  even 
in  the  midst  of  enjoyment,  that  it  were  better  to 
die  than  to  live. 

Ver.  12.  We  are  now  at  a  higher  stage  of 
judgment  than  in  the  seals.  More  solemnity 
therefore  befits  the  occasion.  At  the  close  of  the 
fifth  seal  we  passed  directly  to  the  sixth  :  not  so 
now.  The  Seer  interposes  with  the  warning. 
The  one  woe  is  passed ;  behold,  there  come  yet 
two  woes  hereafter. 
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Chapter  IX.    13-21. 

The  Sixth  Trumpet 

13     A  ND  the  sixth  angel  sounded,  and  I  heard  a'  voice  from' 
-Ta.    the  four  *  horns  *  of  the  golden  altar  which  is  before  God,  *e» 


^Isa.  ▼ui.  6-t; 
Jer.  xlTi.2,6. 


14  saying  to  the  sixth  angel  which  had  *  the  trumpet,  Loose  the 
four  angels  which  are  bound  in*  the  great  river  *  Euphrates. 

15  And  the  four  angels  were  loosed,  which  were  prepared  for  an* 
hour,  and  a'  day,  and  a'  month,  and  a'  year,  for  to  slay*  the 

16  third  part  of  men.  And  the  number  of  the  army*  of  the 
horsemen  were^^  two  hundred  thousand  thousand:"  and  "I 

17  heard  the  number  of  them.  And  thus  I  saw  the  horses  in  the 
vision,  and  them  that  sat  on  them,  having  breastplates  "  of  fire, 
and  of  jacinth,"  and"  brimstone:  and  the  heads  of  the  horses 

were  as  the  heads  of  '^ lions ;  and  out  of  their  mouths  issued"  cisa.v.a8,a9. 

18  fire  and  smoke  and  ''brimstone.     By  these  three"  was  the  ^gen^xu. ^4; 
third  part  of  'men  killed,  by  the  fire,  and  by."  the  smoke,  and  ^g^jj^^ 

19  by *•  the  brimstone,  which  issued"  out  of  their  mouths.  For 
their  power"  is  in  their  mouth,  and  in  their  tails:  for  their 
tails  were^^  like  unto  serpents,  and**  had"  heads,  and  with 

20  them  they  do  hurt.     And  the  rest  of  the  *"  men  which  were  not 

killed  by'*  these  plagues  yet"  repented  not  -^of  the  works  of^^'^j*^ 
their  hands,  that  they  should  not  worship  ^devils,"  and  idols"  /«cor.x.«c 
of  gold,  and  '*  silver,  and  **  brass,  and  "  stone,  and  of  wood : 
which  neither  can**  see,  nor  hear,  nor  *walk:  neither  repented  *Pi.cxv. 4-7. 
they'®  of  their  murders,  nor  of  their  sorceries,  nor  of  their 
fornication,  nor  of  their  thefts. 


21 


*  one  *  out  of  *  omit  four  *  hath 

*  unto  the         ^  omit  a  •  kill  •  armies 

"  twice  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  *■  omit  and 

**  hyacinth  stone  ^*  add  of  *•  cometh  forth 

**  omit  by         ^®  For  the  power  of  the  horses      *®  are 
**  having  *^  omit  the        **  in  **  omit  yet 

"the  idols        ^^addoi 


•at 
*®  was 
"  add  as 
^^  add^Xzgats 
*^  omit  and 
•*  the  demons 


■®  can  neither        *®  and  they  repented  not 


Contents.  The  verses  before  us  contain  an 
account  of  the  sixth  trumpet. 

Vers.  13,  14.  When  the  trumpet  sounded,  the 
Seer  heard  one  voice  out  of  the  honu  of  the 
golden  altar  which  is  before  Ch)d.  This  '  golden 
altar '  is  the  altar  of  incense  already  mentioned  in 
chap.  viii.  3  as  that  the  incense  of  which  mingled 
with  the  prayers  of  the  oppressed  saints.  We 
cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  plague  to  be 
described  is  presented  to  us  as  an  answer  to  these 
prayers.  Not,  indeed,  we  again  repeat,  that  the 
prayers  were  for  vengeance  on  the  oppressor. 
They  were  prayers  that  God  would  vindicate  His 
own  cause,  and  the  mode  in  which  He  does  so 
is  by  judgment  on  His  adversaries.  The  voice 
issues  '  out  of  the  horns'  of  the  altar,  that  is,  out 


of  the  horn-shaped  projections  at  its  four  comers. 
These  horns  expressed  the  idea  of  the  altar  in  its 
greatest  potency,  and  they  are  fitly  referred  to 
here  when  the  power  of  the  prayers  which  had 
ascended  from  the  altar  is  to  appear  in  the  answer 
sent.  It  is  probably  because  they  were  four  in 
number  that  the  voice  is  spoken  of  as  *  one.* 

The  voice  thus  heard  cried  to  the  angel  that 
had  the  sixth  trumpet,  Looee  the  four  angels 
which  are  bound  at  the  great  river  Euphrates. 
We  have  alreadjr  seen  that  in  the  Apocalypse  the 
'  angel '  of  anything  is  the  thing  itself  in  activity,  in 
the  performance  of  the  service  due  from  it  to  the 
Almighty.  The  angel  of  the  Euphrates  is  the 
Euphrates  in  activity,  in  the  fulfilment  ot  its 
mission.     It  is  true  that  '  four  *  angels  are  here 
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mentioned  ;  but  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  four 
is  the  number  of  the  world,  the  whole  of  which  is 
to  be  aflfected  by  the  plague.  The  name  of  the 
river  is  used  symbolically,  and  the  thoughts  upon 
which  the  symbol  rests  may  be  traced  without 
difficulty,  llie  Euphrates  was  the  boundary  line 
of  Israel  on  fhe  North- East.  When  the  covenant 
was  first  made  with  Abram,  the  promise  of  the 
Lord  to  the  patriarch  was,  *  Unto  thy  seed  have  I 
given  this  land,  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the 
great  river,  the  river  Euphrates  *  (Gen.  xv.  18). 
This  promise  was  subsequently  repeated  (Deut. 
I*  7 ;  Josh.  i.  4),  and  in  the  days  of  David  and 
Solomon  it  appears  to  have  been  fulfilled  (2  Sam. 
viii.  3-8 ;  I  Kings  iv.  21 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  26). 
The  Euphrates  thus  formed  the  natural  defence  of 
God's  chosen  people  against  the  terrible  armies 
of  Assyria  on  the  other  side.  But  for  the  same 
reason  it  became  also,  especially  when  swollen  by 
those  floods  to  which  it  is  periodically  subject,  a 
fit  emblem  of  the  judgments  inflicted  by  the 
Almighty  upon  Israel  by  means  of  Assyria  and 
Babylon.  Because  Israel  at  such  times  *  refused 
the  waters  of  Shiloah  that  go  softly,'  the  great 
river  was  brought  up  as  it  were  in  flood  to  overflow 
with  a  deep  stream  the  whole  land  of  Immanuel 
(Isa.  viii.  5-8).  To  the  prophets  the  Euphrates 
thus  became  the  symbol  of  all  that  was  most 
disastrous  in  the  judgments  of  the  Almighty,  and 
in  this  sense,  therefore,  we  are  he^-e  to  understand 
the  mention  made  of  it  With  the  literal  river 
we  have  no  more  to  do  than  in  so  far  as  it 
supplies  the  foundation  of  the  figure.  In  its 
essential  meaning  it  has  no  closer  connection  with 
the  East  than  with  the  West  or  North  or  South. 
The  plague  may  issue  from  any  of  these  quarters 
as  well  as  that  supposed  to  be  specially  referred 
to.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  progress  from 
the  fifth  trumpet  plajgue  to  that  before  us.  In 
Judg.  vi.  5  the  Midianite  invaders  of  Palestine 
are  compared  to  locusts,  '  they  came  as  locusts ' 
(not  'grasshoppers,'  as  in  A.  V.)  *for  multitude,' 
and  they  Mcft  no  sustenance  for  Israel,  neither 
sheep,  nor  ox,  nor  ass '  (ver.  4),  but  they  left  the 

ale  in  the  land.  Now  we  have  reached  a 
er  stage  in  the  procession  of  God's  judg- 
ments. We  are  at  the  cruel  and  murderous 
invasions  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  when  not  only 
sustenance  was  destroyed  but  men  were  killed 
(Lam.  ii.  21). 

Ver.  15.  A  new  circumstance  connected  with 
the  four  angels  is  added  in  this  verse.  They  had 
not  only  been  bound  :  they  had  been  kept  ready 
for  an  appointed  moment.  They  had  been  pre- 
pared unto  the  hour  and  day  and  month  and 
year.  The  translation  of  these  last  words  in  the 
Authorised  Version  conveys  an  altogether  false 
idea  of  their  meaning,  suggesting  as  it  does  that 
we  are  to  put  together  the  four  periods  mentioned, 
and  to  regard  the  sum  as  indicating  the  length  of 
time  during  which  either  the  preparation  had  been 
going  on,  or  the  plague  was  to  continue.  It  is  to 
lie  observed,  however,  that  the  words  *  unto  *  and 
'  the '  are  not  repeated  before  *  day  and  month 
and  year.'  Add  to  this  the  fact,  already  illus- 
trated in  the  writings  of  St  John  (chap.  v.  12  ; 
John  xiv.  6),  that  when  we  have  a  series  of  nouns 
grouped  together  in  this  way  the  emphasis  lies 
upon  the  first,  the  others  only  filling  up  the 
thought,  and  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  we  are  not 
to  combine  into  one  these  portions  of  time.  The 
meaning  is  that  the  angels  are  prepared  '  unto  the 


hour '  appointed  by  God,  and  that  this  hour  shall 
fall  in  its  appointed  day  and  month  and  year. — 
The  commission  given  to  the  angels  is  to  kill  the 
third  part  of  men.  The  point  chiefly  to  be 
noticed  is  the  climax  from  a  one-fourth  part  under 
the  seals  to  a  one -third  part  here.  In  the 
climax  marking  the  separate  members  of  the 
trumpets  the  progress  is  from  the  '  tormenting'  in 
the  fifth  trumpet  to  the  '  killing '  in  the  sixth. 

Vers.  16,  17.  A  further  part  of  the  vision  is  un- 
folded, in  which  we  are  introduced  to  horeemen,  as 
if  we  were  already  familiar  with  them,  although 
nothing  had  been  said  of  them  before.  The 
number  of  the  horsemen  was  so  great  that  they 
could  not  be  counted :  St.  John  only  heard  the 
number  of  them.  A  fuller  description  both  of 
the  horses  and  of  their  riders  follows.  The  latter, 
not  the  former,  had  breastplates  of  fire,  and  of 
hyacinth  stone,  and  of  brimstone.  The  hyacinth 
stone  is  of  a  dull  dark-blue  colour  resembling  that 
produced  by  flaming  brimstone ;  and  thus  the 
colours  of  the  breastplates  are  those  of  the  things 
that  in  the  next  words  issue  out  of  the  mouths  of 
the  horses.  The  breastplates  also  are  more  than 
mere  weapons  of  defence.  With  the  brimstone 
blueness  of  their  colour  they  inspire  the  beholder 
with  terror.  It  is  possible  that  the  colours  are 
only  the  reflexion,  on  the  breastplates  of  the 
riders,  of  the  'fire  and  smoke  and  brimstone' 
that  come  forth  from  the  horses*  mouths.  This 
idea  is  in  keeping  vdth  the  general  strain  of  the 
passage,  which  seems  to  attach  all  the  terror  to 
the  horses  and  to  keep  the  horsemen  in  the  back- 
ground ;  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  in  its 
support,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  resort  to  it. — 
Having  spoken  of  the  riders  the  description  turns 
to  the  horses.  To  the  Jew  the  horse,  even  con- 
sidered by  itself,  was  an  object  of  terror,  not  of 
admiration.  It  was  connected  only  with  war,  a 
living  and  swift  weapon  of  destruction.  As,  how- 
ever, the  locusts  of  the  fifth  trumpet  were  more 
terrible  than  the  locusts  of  the  earth,  so  the  horses 
of  the  sixth  have  their  terror  enhanced  by  the 
addition  of  new  features  'not  found  in  the  horses 
of  this  world.  Their  heads  were  as  the  heads  of 
lions  (comp.  on  chap.  iv.  7). — And  out  of  their 
months  oometh  forth  fire  and  smoke  and  brim- 
stone ;  that  is,  all  the  three  elements  of  woe  issue 
from  the  mouth  of  each  horse  of  the  whole  host, — 
a  frightful  substitute  for  foam. 

Ver.  18.  Before  the  description  of  the  horses  is 
continued,  the  effect  of  the  three  plagues  that 
issue  from  their  mouths  is  noticed.  By  these 
three  plagues  was  the  third  part  of  men  killed, 
— the  third  part,  that  is,  of  men  over  the  whole 
earth,  and  whatever  the  division  of  the  human 
race  to  which  they  belonged. 

Ver.  19.  The  description  of  the  horses  is  re- 
sumed, for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  another 
terrible  feature  of  their  destructive  power.  That 
power  is  also  in  their  tails,  for  their  tails  are 
like  unto  serpents,  having  heads,  and  with 
them  they  do  hurt  Three  characteristics  of  the 
tails  are  specially  mentioned  ;  first,  they  are  '  like 
unto  serpents,'  lonc^,  smooth,  subtle,  clasping 
their  victim  in  an  embrace  from  which  he  cannot 
escape;  secondly,  they  *have  heads'  at  the  ex- 
tremity farthest  from  the  body ;  where  the  power 
of  an  ordinary  tail  ceases  these  tails  receive  in- 
creased intensity  of  power,  the  glittering  eye,  the 
poison  fang  ;  thirdly,  with  them,  that  is,  with  the 
neads,  they  '  do  hurt.'    The  tail  of  a  horse  is  for 
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its  own  protection:  these  tails  devastate.  Yet 
they  are  not  so  fatal  as  the  mouths.  The  former 
•hurt,' the  latter 'kill.' 

Vers.  20,  21.  The  vision  is  over,  but  the  guilt 
of  the  world  which  was  now  under  judgment  has 
to  be  set  forth  with  greater  fulness,  in  order  that 
we  may  better  understand  the  evil  of  sin  and  the 
justness  of  the  judgments  that  overtake  it.  And 
the  rest  of  men  whioli  were  not  killed  in  these 
plagues  repented  not.  *  Men  *  here  are  obviously 
the  ungodly,  the  same  as  those  of  ver.  4,  or  as 
those  spoken  of  in  chap.  viii.  13,  in  the  words 
*  they  that  dwell  on  the  earth.'  By  the  works  of 
their  hands  it  is  generally  agreed  that  we  are  to 
understand  not  their  course  of  life  but  the  idols 
mentioned  immediately  afterwards.  As  a  natural 
consequence  of  not  repenting  of  ihdr  idol- worship 
these  men  also  repented  not  of  their  murden, 
nor  of  their  sorceries,  nor  of  their  fornication, 
nor  of  their  thefts.  Four  sins  are  mentioned, 
implying  universality,  and  leading  our  thoughts  to 
both  Jew  and  Gentile.  Nor  does  even  the  men- 
tion of  '  idols  *  entitle  us  to  confine  the  obstinate 
hardness  of  heart  spoken  of  to  the  heathen. 
Idolatry  is  chargeable  against  all  the  enemies  of 
God,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile  (comp.  i  John 
v.  21).  Again  we  see  that  the  'sealed,'  upon 
whom  this  plague  certainly  does  not  fall,  must 
belong  to  both  these  divisions  of  mankind. 

We  may  here  pause  for  a  moment  to  make  one 
or  two  general  remarks  upon  the  sixth  trumpet 
In  general  characteristics  it  greatly  resembles  the 
fifth,  but  the  climax  of  the  Apocalypse  may  be 
easily  marked  in  the  progress  from  the  latter  to 
the  former.     Not  only  are  the  horses  of  the  sixth 


trumpet  more  powerful  than  the  locusts  of  the 
fifth,  but  the  terribleness  of  the  one  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  other.  To  quote  the 
words  of  an  old  commentator  (Bishop  Forbes  of 
Aberdeen),  '  the  horses  are  said  to  have  heads  of 
lions  to  denote  open  rage  and  professed  cruelty, 
whereas  the  locusts  covei^  their  lions'  teeth  with 
faces  of  men  and  hair  of  women.'  'llieir  destnic- 
tive  energy  too  is  more  fatal,  for  the  power  of 
the  locusts  *  to  hurt '  (ver.  10)  becomes  in  them  a 
'power  to  kill.'  In  other  respects  no  distinction 
need  be  drawn  between  the  two  trumpets. 
Special  forms  of  judgment  visiting  the  earth  at 
different  periods  of  its  history  can  hardly  with 
propriety  be  sought  in  them.  The  judgments 
which  they  represent  are  peculiar  to  no  p>eople  or 
age.  They  are  rather  those  judgments  of  t 
general  kind  which  always  have  followed,  and 
always  will  follow,  sin.  These  spring  in  evciy 
form  from  the  same  causes,  and  are  designed  to 
promote  the  same  ends.  The  misery  with  which 
earth  is  filled,  whether  from  war  or  pestilence  or 
famine,  whether  showing  itself  in  poverty  or  crime 
or  death,  is  to  be  traced  to  one  and  the  s:inie 
root, — that  evil  of  the  human  heart  which  leads 
men  to  reject  the  revelation  of  the  love  of  Him 
who  willeth  not  that  any  of  His  creatures  should 
perish,  who  would  stanch  all  their  wounds  and 
heal  all  their  sorrows.  Upon  this  we  are  to  fix 
our  thoughts,  not  only  under  the  last  two,  but 
under  all  the  trumpets,  noting  only  further,  as 
we  do  so,  that  the  longer  mercy  is  despised  the 
greater  is  the  judgment  which  follows,  and  that 
the  later  messengers  of  Divine  wrath  are  more 
dreadful  than  the  earlier. 


Chapter  X.    i-ii. 

First  Consolatory  Vision. 

ND  I  saw  another  mighty*  angel  "come*  down  from* 
*  heaven,  clothed  with  a  'cloud:  and  a*  rahibow  was 
upon  his  head,  and  his  face  was  as  it  were  *  the  sun,  and  his 
feet  as  pillars  of  fire  :  and  he  had  in  his  hand  a  *^  little  book  • 
open :  and  he  set  his  right  foot  upon  the  sea,  and  his  left  foot^ 


'A 


mlsau  xud.4. 

*  Jo.  vl  4X. 
c  Ex,  xu.  9. 


3  on  •  the  earth,  and  cried  *  with  a  loud  *°  voice,  as  wAen  "  a  '  lion  *  ch.  ▼•  5: 
roareth :  and  when  he  had "  cried,  seven "  thunders  uttered 

4  their  voices.     And  when  the  seven  thunders  had  "  uttered  their 
voices,  I  was  about  to  -^  write :  and  I  heard  a  voice  from "  /ch.  l  ti. 
heaven  saying  unto  me,'*  ^Seal  up  those"  things  which  the /!>•»-»»•  4.^ 

5  seven  thunders  uttered,  and  write  them  not.     And  the  angel 
which  I  saw  stand  "  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the  earth  lifted  up 

6  his  hand  "  to  heaven,  and  sware  by  him  that  liveth  for  ever  and 
ever,  who  created  heaven,  and  the  things  that  therein  are,  and 

*  strong 

•  book-roll 
^^  omit  when 
"the 


*  coming 

»  out  of           *  the 

*  omtt  it  were 

^  omk/oot 

"  upon            •  and  he  cried 

10  great 

^*  owith2id 

"  the  seven    "  out  of 

"  omtt  unto  me 

^'  standing 

"  right  hand 
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the  earth,  and  the  things  that  therein  are,  and  the  sea,  and  the 
things  which ••  are  therein,  that  there  should"  be  *  time"  no  ^g^^-^j^^i,. 

7  longer:  but  in  the  days  of  the  voice  of  the  seventh  angel,    Rom. w. 28.' 
when  he  shall  begin"  to  sound,  the  '  mystery  of  God  should  «Eph.m.9. 
be  *  finished,"  as  **  he  hath  **  declared  to  his  servants  the  pro-  *  J<x  xw.  30. 

8  phets.  And  the  voice  which  I  heard  from**  heaven  spake 
unto  me  again,*'  and  said,"  Go  and^^  take  the  little '^  book '* 
which  "  is  open  in  the  hand  of  the  angel  which  standeth  upon 

9  the  sea  and  upon  the  earth.  And  I  went  unto  the  angel,  and  " 
said'*  unto  him,  Give  me  the  little  book."     And  he  said"  unto 

me.  Take  iV,  and  '  eat  it  up ;  and  it  shall  make  thy  belly  bitter,  /emIc.  ui.  1. 

10  but  it  shall  be  in  thy  mouth  sweet  as  '"honey.     And  I  tooki«Ps.x«.9.io; 

Jer.  XV.  xo. 

the  little  book  •'  out  of  the  angel's  hand,  and  ate  it  up ;  and  it 
was  in  my  mouth  sweet  as  honey:  and  as  soon  as"  I  had 

11  eaten  it,  my  belly  was"  bitter.     And  he  said^'  unto  me,  Thou 

must  prophesy  again  before  *  many  peoples,  and  nations,  and  "Acuix.  15, 
tongues,  and  kings. 


"  that  "  shall 

*•  then  is  finished  the  mystery  of  God 

«»  omit  hath  **  out  of 

*«  saying  *®  omit  and 

««  that  "  omit  and 

**  that  he  should  give  me  the  little  book-roll    "  •*  saith 

•'  book-roll  *•  and  when  •*  add  made  *®  And  they  say 


*^  delay  *'  when  he  is  about 

*^  according  to  the  good  tidings  which 
*'  I  heard  it  again  speaking  with  me 
»<>  omit  little  *^  book-roll 

**  saying 


Contents.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
whole  of  chap.  x.  and  the  first  part  of  chap.  xi. 
(vers.  1-13)  are  episodical,  after  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  same  purpose  as  chap.  vii.  The 
sixth  Trumpet,  or  the  second  Woe,  seems 
obviously  to  close  at  chap.  ix.  21  ;  the  two 
visions  contained  in  the  passage  upon  which  we 
enter  are  of  a  tone  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  a 
Woe ;  and  the  seventh  Trumpet  only  begins  at 
chap.  xi.  15.  These  considerations  are  sufficient 
to  determine  the  character  of  the  visions  before 
us.  It  has  indeed  been  urged  that  the  words  of 
chap.  xi.  14  are  conclusive  against  this  view,  and 
that  they  indicate  the  continuation  of  the  second 
Woe  to  that  point.  The  insertion  of  these  words, 
however,  in  the  place  where  we  find  them  may  be 
explained  without  our  so  entirely  mistaking  the 
nature  of  the  passage  between  chaps,  x.  i  and 
xi.  13  as  to  suppose  that  it  forms  the  continuation 
of  a  Woe.  The  word  *  quickly  *  is  the  emphatic 
word  in  chap.  xi.  14,  denoting  as  it  does  that 
climax  in  judgment  which  is  to  be  made  known 
under  the  seventh  Trumpet.  But  to  have  intro- 
duced it  at  chap.  ix.  21  would  have  led  to  the 
impression  that  the  third  Woe  was  immediately 
to  follow.  It  was  necessary  therefore  to  post- 
pone the  statement  that  the  second  Woe  was 
past  and  the  third  at  hand,  until  the  moment 
when  the  latter  was  to  be  introduced.  Thus  the 
two  consolatory  visions  of  chaps,  x.  i-xi.  13  are 
interposed  between  the  end  of  the  second  Woe  and 
the  declaration  that  the  third  is  about  to  begin. 

Ver.  I.  A  strong  angel  is  seen oomlngdown out 
of  heaven  who  is  said  to  be  '  another.'  Alreadv, 
at  chap.  V.  2,  we  have  met  with  a  '  strong  angel 


who  is  also  introduced  in  connection  with  the 
book -roll  spoken  of  in  that  chapter.  It  is 
reasonable  to  think,  therefore,  that  this  mention 
of  *■  another  *  has  reference  to  that  one,  and  not  to 
the  'many'  angels  of  whom  we  have  elsewhere 
read.  What  we  are  to  think  of  this  angel  will  be 
best  considered  after  we  have  noticed  the  things 
said  concerning  him.  (i)  He  comes  *out  of 
heaven, '  where  is  the  throne  of  God.  (2)  He  is 
clothed  with  a  oloud.  The  expression  '  a  cloud,' 
or  *thc  cloud,'  or  'clouds,*  is  met  with  seven 
times  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  in  five  of  these  it  is 
distinctly  connected  with  the  Son  of  man  as  He 
comes  to  judgment.  In  the  sixth,  chap.  xi.  12, 
we  shall  see  that  it  must  also  be  the  investiture  of 
the  Son  of  man.  The  cloud  here  must  have  a 
similar  meaning. ~ (3)  And  the  rainbow  was 
upon  his  head.  The  article  does  not  lead  us  to 
the  well-known  ordinary  rainbow,  or  to  the  rain- 
bow  of  Gen.  ix.  13,  but  to  that  already  mentioned 
at  chap.  iv.  3.— (4)  And  his  face  was  as  the 
son.  These  words  take  us  back  to  chap.  i.  16, 
and  again  bring  the  sun  before  us  in  a  light 
similar  to  that  in  which  it  is  presented  there, — as 
the  source  of  burning,  scorching  heat. — (5)  And 
hifl  feet  as  pillan  of  fire.  These  words  carry  us 
to  chap.  i.  15,  and  the  fire  is  that  of  judgment 
(comp.  chap.  xx.  9).~(6)  And  he  had  fii  his 
hand[  a  little  book-roll  open.  It  appears  from 
ver.  5  that  the  book  must  be  in  the  left  hand  of 
the  angel,  and  an  important  distinction  is  thus 
drawn  between  it  and  the  roll  of  chap.  v.  The 
latter  was  'on'  the  hand,  and  that  hand  the 
'right;'  the  former  is  'in'  the  hand,  and  that 
hand  the  'left.'    The  contents  of  the  two  rolls, 
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therefore,  cannot  be  exactly  the  same,  although 
the  fact  that  the  word  employed  in  the  original 
for  the  *  roll  *  now  mentioned  is  a  diminutive  of 
that  which  meets  us  at  chap.  v.  i,  combined  with 
the  whole  contents  of  the  present  passage,  is 
sufficient  to  show  us  that  the  two  rolls  are  of  the 
same  general  character.  The  roll  now  before  us 
is  *  little  *  in  comparison  with  the  larger  one  pre- 
viously spoken  of,  and  it  is  *  open  while  the 
latter  was  'sealed.'  The  interpretation  of  the 
passage  is  affected  by  all  these  circumstances. 

Vers.  2,  3.  The  action  of  the  angel  is  next 
described.  First,  he  set  hJB  right  foot  upon  the 
■M  and  his  left  upon  the  earth,  thus  asserting 
his  supremacy  over  the  whole  world ;  and  then 
he  died  with  a  great  voice  as  a  lion  roareth, 
thus  intimating  that  something  terrible  was  about 
to  be  revealed,  i  mmediately  thereafter  the  seven 
thunders  ul.ered  their  voices.  The  analogy  of 
the  *  seven  churches/  'seven  spirits  of  God,*  etc., 
leads  directly  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
thunders  are  seven,  not  because  St.  John  at  the 
moment  heard  seven,  but  because  they  represent 
the  thunder  of  God  in  its  completeness  and 
intensity. 

Two  or  three  questions  must  still  be  answered 
in  connection  with  these  verses.  First,  as  to  the 
personality  of  the  angel.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
appears  to  be  impossible  to  adopt  the  idea  of 
many,  that  this  angel  is  the  Lord ;  for,  through- 
out the  Apocalypse,  angels  are  everywhere 
distinguished  from  the  Divine  Beings,  and  in 
chap.  v.  the  *  strong  angel  *  spoken  of  is  certainly 
neither  the  Father  nor  the  Son.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  appears  equally  impossible  to  think  that 
we  have  before  us  simply  a  created  angel.  The 
mention  of  'the  cloud,'  of  'the  rainbow,'  of  the 
'face  as  the  sun,*  of  the  'feet  as  pillars  of  fire,' 
and  of  the  'little  book-roll  in  the  band,'  leads  us 
to  something  more.  These  are  the  characteristics 
of  the  Divine  Lord  Himself.  The  explanation  is 
to  be  sought  in  what  has  been  already  more  than 
once  remarked,  that  in  the  Apocalypse  the  action 
of  any  person  or  thing  is  said  to  be  effected  by 
means  of  an  angel  who  expresses  it.  We  have  here, 
therefore,  neither  the  Lord,  nor  a  mere  creature  exe- 
cuting His  will,  but  a  representation  of  His  action. 
The  angel  by  whom  such  representation  is  effected 
has  necessarily  the  attributes  of  the  Being  whose 
action  he  embodies. — Secondly,  the  light  in  which 
the  angel  appears  is  that  of  judgment,  not  of 
mercy  and  judgment  combined.  The  '  rainbow ' 
is  indeed  the  symbol  of  mercy,  but  everything  else 
mentioned  speaks  of  judgment.  Mercy  is  alluded 
to  simply  because  the  Lord  is  gracious,  and 
because  it  would  convey  an  imperfect  and  false 
idea  of  His  character  were  we  to  think  of  Him 
only  as  a  judge.  It  is  the  Lord  of  love  who 
judges. — Thirdly,  we  have  to  ask  as  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  'little  book-roll.*  These  we  have 
already  seen  cannot  be  the  same  as  those  of  the 
larger  book-roll  of  chap  v.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
determine  what  they  are.  Upon  this  point  the 
most  various  opinions  have  been  entertained. 
We  cannot  examine  them,  and  must  be  content  to 
note  one  or  two  particulars  which  may  assist  in 
guiding  us  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  (i)  It  is 
a  well-known  characteristic  of  the  Apocalypse 
that  it  generally  anticipates  beforehand  in  some 
brief  statement  what  is  afterwards  to  be  unfolded 
at  greater  length.  We  may  be  sure  that  the 
judgments  contained  in  the  little  roll  will  meet  us 


again  in  subsequent  visions  of  this  book  :  (2)  The 
contents  have  an  important  relation  to  that  work 
of  prophesying  or  witnessing  which  is  to  dis- 
tinguish the  true  people  of  God  at  the  stage  of 
their  progress  which  they  have  now  reached. 
The  vninessing  and  not  merely  the  suffering 
Church  is  to  he  comforted  by  the  vision  :  (3) 
We  have  thus  a  point  of  connection  with  the 
consolatory  vision  of  the  two  witnesses  in  chap, 
xi.,  and  that  too  in  a  manner  precisely  analogous 
to  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  two  con- 
solatory visions  of  chap.  vii. ;  there,  suflfcring  in 
the  first  followed  by  heavenly  bliss  in  the  second ; 
here,  action  in  the  first  followed  by  going  up  to 
heaven  in  the  cloud  (chap.  xi.  12).  But  the 
vision  of  the  two  witnesses,  as  we  shall  yet  see, 
deals  with  the  preservation  of  a  faithful  remnant 
in  the  midst  of  a  professing  but  faithless  Church 
which  is  cast  out.  The  natural  conclusion  is,  that 
the  vision  before  us  is  also  occupied  with  the  same 
thought :  (4)  The  effect  produced  upon  the  Seer 
by  his  action  with  the  little  roll  is  worthy  of 
notice.  When  he  eats  the  book  the  first  taste  of 
it  is  sweet  :  he  has  heard  glad  tidings  and  is  filled 
with  joy.  When  he  has  eaten  the  book,  when  he 
has  had  further  experience  of  its  contents,  it  is 
bitter.  The  bright  dawn  becomes  clouded  ;  joy 
gives  way  to  disappointment  and  sorrow  :  (5) 
The  whole  symbolism  is  taken  from  Ezek.  iiL, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  not  merely 
the  facts  but  the  aim  and  spirit  of  that  chapter 
were  present  to  the  Apostle's  mind.  Of  the 
latter,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
language  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  verses  of  the 
chapter  is  unmistakeable,  '  And  he  said  unto  me, 
Son  of  man,  go,  get  thee  unto  the  house  of  Israel, 
and  speak  with  my  words  unto  them.  For  thou 
art  not  sent  unto  a  people  of  a  strange  speech 
and  of  an  hard  language,  but  to  the  house  of 
Israel :  *  (6)  We  shall  find,  as  we  proceed,  that  a 
large  part  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  its  most 
sublime,  if  at  the  same  time  its  darkest  and  most 
mysterious,  part  is  occupied  with  the  judgments 
of  God  upon  a  worldly  and  apostate  Church. 
Putting  all  these  circumstances  together,  it  seems 
most  natural  to  suppose  that  the  contents  of  the 
'  little  book-roll  *  are  occupied  with  the  dealings  of 
the  Lord  not  so  much  towards  the  world  as 
towards  His  Church  in  her  connection  with  the 
world,  when  she  yields  to  the  temptations  which 
the  world  presents  to  her,  and  when,  from  having 
been  a  pure  virgin  faithful  to  Him  to  whom  she 
is  espoused,  she  becomes  a  harlot.  Thus  also 
perhaps  may  we  explain  the  epithet  'little* 
applied  to  this  book-roll  in  contrast  with  that  of 
chap.  V.  It  is  'little,'  not  as  being  less  im- 
portant, but  as  relating  more  immediately  to  the 
fortunes  of  Christ's  '  little  flock.' 

Ver.  4.  The  thunders  must  not  only  have  been 
in  themselves  intelligible,  but  they  must  have 
been  understood  by  the  Seer.  Hence,  thinking 
probably  of  the  command  in  chap.  i.  ii,  he  was 
about  to  write  them.  A  voice  out  of  heaven, 
however,  was  heard  saying.  Seal  the  things 
which  the  seven  thnndezs  uttered,  and  write 
them  not  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 
object  of  this  command  was  to  keep  the  contents 
of  the  tlmnders  for  ever  concealed.  These  con- 
tents, we  have  seen,  relate  to  the  fortunes  of 
Christ's  Church  and  people.  But  they  learn  only 
by  experience.  They  must  pass  through  trials, 
whatever  they  may  be,  before  darkness  is  dis- 
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pelled  and  light  in  its  full  brightness  shines 
around  them  (comp.  John  ii.  22,  xii.  16). 

Vers.  5-7.  Intimation  is  now  made  that  though 
the  thunders  are  sealed  the  judgments  which  they 
threatened  will  not  be  long  delayed,  and  the 
solemn  manner  of  making  it  corresponds  to  the 
great  issues  that  are  to  come.  The  angel  whom 
the  Seer  saw  Btanding  upon  the  sea  and  upon 
the  earth  lifted  up  his  right  liand  to  heaven, 
and  sware'by  the  great  Creator  of  the  universe 
that  there  should  be  delay  no  longer.  The 
*  delay'  here  spoken  of  is  the  space  of  time 
referred  to  in  Matt.  xxiv.  22,  where  it  is  said  that 
the  days  shall  be  shortened  for  the  elect's  sake, 
llie  coming  of  the  end  in  view  is  next  defined 
alike  as  to  its  time  and  its  results.  Its  time  shall 
be  in  the  sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet :  its 
results  shall  be  seen  in  the  completing  of  the 
mystery  of  God,  that  is,  in  the  completing  of  all 
His  purposes  with  regard  to  His  Church  on  earth. 
— According  to  the  good  tidings  which  he 
declared,  'llie  word  *  good  tidings  *  is  remark- 
able. Most  interpreters  will  admit  that  it  does 
not  imply  that  the  tidings  were  only  of  mercy. 
In  reahty  tljfe  whole  context  shows  that  they  were 
tidings  of  judgment  upon  the  enemies  ot  God. 
Yet  even  these  were  *good  tidings,*  for  they  told 
that  'the  righteous  Lord  loveth  righteousness,* 
and  that  for  the  welfare  of  His  creatures  He 
would  yet  *take  to  Him  His  great  power  and 
reign.'  It  will  be  well  to  remember  this  in  the 
interpretation  of  a  more  difficult  passage  to 
follow. 

Ver.  8.  The  Seer  is  commanded  to  take  the 
open  hook-zoU  in  the  hand  of  the  angel. 

Ver.  9.  The  command  is  obeyed,  and  the 
further  instruction  is  given,  Take  it,  and  eat  it 
up.  For  a  similar  action  comp.  Ezek.  iii.  i. 
The  eating  of  the  roll  can  hardly  be  anything 
else  than  a  symbol  of  the  complete  assimilation  of 
its  contents. 

Ver.  10.  The  effect  of  eating  the  roll  is  next 
described.  It  was,  says  the  Seer,  in  my  mouth 
sweet  as  honey,  and  when  I  had  eaten  it  my 
heUy  was  made  bitter.  The  double  character  of 
this  effect  was  not  produced  by  different  parts  of  the 
contents  of  the  book,  as  if  these  were  partly  sweet 
I>artly  bitter,  partly  of  joyful  partly  of  sorrowful 
tiding.  The  contents  of  the  book  are  one ;  are 
all,  like  those  of  the  larger  book-roll,  judgment, 
are  all  'mourning  and  lamentations  and  woe.' 
For  the  same  reason  also  the  double  effect  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  the  double  character  of  the  Seer, 
the  sweetness  being  felt  by  him  as  a  prophet,  the 
bitterness  as  a  man.  He  is  a  prophet  throughout, 
and  his  human  feelings  have  been  so  identified 
with  those  of  his  Lord  that  whatever  is  the  Lord's 
pleasure  is  also  his.  Equally  impossible  is  it  to 
think  that  the  bitterness  was  due  to  the  thought 
of  those  persecutions  which  he  and  other  faithful 
witnesses  would  have  to  endure  in  making  known 
their  message  to  the  world.  Believers  leel  that 
while  they  suffer  they  are  walking  in  the  steps  of 


their  great  Master,  and  that  they  are  suffering 
with  Him.  In  the  midst  of  suffering  they  learn  to 
glory  in  His  cross,  and  to  welcome  it  as  a  gift  of 
the  Divine  love  (comp.  Phil.  i.  29 ;  I  Pet.  iv.  13). 
'I'he  bitterness  proceeds  from  the  nature  of  the 
tidings.  The  little  book-roll  dealt  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  Church,  not  of  the  world ;  and 
the  fact  that  it  did  so  made  the  first  taste  of  it 
sweet.  To  learn  that  the  Lord  had  chosen  out 
of  the  nations  a  people  for  His  name  ;  that  He 
'loved  the  Church,  and  gave  Himself  up  for 
it,  that  He  might  sanctify  it,  having  cleansed  it 
by  the  washing  of  water  with  the  Word,  that  He 
might  present  the  Church  to  Himself  a  glorious 
Church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such 
thing;  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without 
blemish  ;*— such  tidings  could  not  fail  to  be  sweet. 
But  then  to  learn  still  further  that  that  Church 
would  forget  her  Lord,  yield  to  the  seductions  of 
the  world,  and  become  lukewarm  in  the  service  of 
One  who  had  bought  her  with  His  own  precious 
blood,  was  bitter.  Yet  these  were  the  contents 
of  the  book  now  eaten  by  the  Seer.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  though  sweet  as  honey  in  his 
mouth  the  little  book  made  his  belly  bitter. 

Ver.  XI.  The  little  book-roll  has  been  eaten; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  the  judgments  which  it  fore- 
told, it  has  brought  consolation  to  the  Seer,  for 
the  only  true  consolation  of  the  righteous  is  that 
all  evil,  whether  in  the  world  or  in  the  Church, 
.shall  be  put  down,  and  that  nothing  but  'righteous- 
ness and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost '  shall 
reign.  Animated  by  this  prospect  he  is  ready  to 
hear  that  he  has  still  a  work  to  do.  He  must 
prophesy  again  before  many  peoples  and 
nations  and  tongues  and  kings.  The  intima- 
tion, and  they  say  unto  me,  with  which  these 
words  are  introduced,  may  help  us  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  prophesying  referred  to,  for 
these  words  are  hardly  equivalent  to  the  formula 
'  It  is  said.'  They  may  be  much  more  naturally 
referred  to  the  seven  thunders  which  had  already 
spoken  at  ver.  3.  A  voice  of  thunder,  however, 
is  a  voice  of  judgment,  and  the  '  prophesying  * 
now  spoken  must  be  also  judgment.  One  further 
remark  may  be  made.  The  verb  *  to  prophesy  * 
is  used  only  twice  in  the  Apocalypse,  here  and  of 
the  two  witnesses  at  chap.  xi.  3.  In  the  latter 
case  it  cannot  be  confined  to  the  proclamation  of 
the  vision^  of  this  book,  and  neither  in  like 
manner  can  it  now  be  so.  When,  therefore,  the 
Seer  is  told  that  he  must  '  prophesy,'  the  meaning 
does  not  appear  to  be  that  he  must  declare  the 
contents  of  the  little  book  to  an  audience  the 
various  parts  of  which  are  immediately  enume- 
rated. The  meaning  rather  is  that  he  must  go  on 
uttering  to  the  world  his  general  testimony  to  the 
truth  ot  God,  and  so  preparing  the  world  for  its 
self-chosen  fate.  In  other  words,  the  Seer  in  this 
verse  is  less  the  apocalyptic  revealer  than  the 
minister  of  Divine  truth  in  general,  the  type  and 

BLttem  of  all  the  preaching  of  the  New  Testament 
ispensation. 
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Chapter  XL    1-14. 
Second  Consolatory  Vision, 

1  A  ND  there  was  given  me  a  "  reed  like  unto  a  rod :  and  the  «E«k.xL> 
/TL     angel  stood/  saying,*  Rise,  and  *  measure  the  temple  of  *|^^^5; 

2  God,  and  the  altar,  and  them  that  worship  therein.     But "  the 
court  which  is  without  the  temple  ''leave*  out,  and  measure  it  'J^^-^^- 
not;  for  it  is*  given  unto  the  ^Gentiles:*  and  the  holy  city -'^^^j 

3  shall  they  'tread  under  foot  /forty  and  two  months.     And  I  ^^^^^^ 
will  give  pozver^  unto  my  two  witnesses,  and  they  shall  prophesy 

a  ''thousand  two  hundred  a«rf  threescore  days,  clothed  in  sack-  rCh-ms. 

4  cloth.     These  are  the  two  *  olive  trees,  and  the  two  candlesticks  *^^//,; 

5  standing  before  the  God  •  of  the  earth.     And  if  any  man  will  • 

hurt  them,  « fire  proceedeth  out  of  their  mouth,  and  devoureth  '\^X'^ 
their  enemies :  and  if  any  man  will  *•  hurt  them,  he  must  in  this 

6  manner  be  killed.     These  have  power"  to  shut  heaven,"  that 

it  *  rain  not  in  "  the  days  of  their  prophecy :  and  "  have  power  *J.\^,' 
over  waters  "  to  turn  them  to  "  '  blood,  and  to  smite  the  earth  ^^.^^'^ 

7  with  all  plagues,"  as  often  as  they  will."  And  when  they  shall 
have  finished  their  testimony,  the  beast  that  ascendeth  "  out  of 
the  bottomless *•  pit*^   shall   make  war  against"  them,  and 

8  shall "  overcome  them,  and  kill  them.     And  their  dead  bodies" 
shall^^  "^  lie*^  in  the  street  of  the  great  city,  which  spiritually  is  «i«-"»«=^ 
called  **  Sodom  and  Egypt,  'where  also  our*'  Lord  was  cruci-  jJ^J;,'^ 

9  fied.  And  they  of  the  people,"  and  kindreds,"*  and  tongues, 
and  nations,  shall  *®  see  **  their  dead  bodies  **  three  days  and  an 

half,  and  shall"  not  -^suffer"*  their  dead  bodies  to  be  put  in  ^p». »»«•»• 
ID  graves."     And  they  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  shall "  rejoice 
over  them,  and  make  merry,  and"  shall   send  gifts  one  to 
another;   because  these  two  prophets  ^tormented  them  that  fjJ|^B*«^ 

1 1  dwelt  on  **  the  earth.     And  after  '*  three  days  and  an  half  the 
Spirit  of  life  from  *'  God  entered  into  them,  and  they  stood 

upon  their ''feet ;  and  great  fear  fell  upon  them  which  saw**  rE«k.xrxni. 

12  them.     And  they  heard  a  great  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto 
them.  Come  up  hither.     And  they  ascended  **  up  to*®  heaven  in 

13  a"  'cloud;  and  their  enemies  beheld  them.     And  the  same  *  Acts  1.9- 
hour  was  there  a  great  earthquake,  and  the  tenth  part  of  the 

*  offttt  and  the  angel  stood-  »  and  one  said     •  And  *  cast 

*  hath  been             ^  nations         '  omit  power      ®  Lord  •  desireth  to 
***  shall  desire  to     ^^  the  power  "  the  heaven      "during  "o/^they 
'*  the  waters           *'  into             ^'  every  plague  "  shall  desire  "  cometh  up 
*®  omit  bottomless  *^  abyss         **  with                **  omit  shall  **  body 

**  omit  shall  ^^  lies  *'  their  **  And  from  among  the  peoples 

*•  tribes  *®  omitshaM  '^  men  look  upon  "  suffer  not 

^^  laid  in  a  tomb      ®*  add  they  •*  dwell  upon  ^*  add  the 

^'  a  spirit  of  life  out  of        ^*  beheld        *'  went  *^  into        *^  the 
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city  fell,  and  in  the  earthquake  were  slain "  of  men  **  seven 
thousand  :**  and  the  remnant**  were  affrighted,  and  gave  glory 
14  to  the  God  of  heaven.     The  second  woe  is  '  past ;  and^^  behold,  'Ch.ix.xt. 
the  third  woe  cometli  quickly. 

**  add  persons 


«  killed 
**  rest 


*^  omit  of  men 
*•  omit  and 


Contents.  The  contents  of  this  chapter  will 
be  better  understood  as  we  proceed  with  the 
exposition.  In  the  meantime  it  is  enough  to  sav 
that  we  have  a  second  consolatory  vision,  which 
stands  to  that  of  chap.  x.  in  much  the  same 
relation  as  does  the  vision  of  the  palm-bearing 
multitude  in  chap.  vii.  to  the  sealing  there. 

Ver.  I.  A  reed  wta  given  to  the  Seer,— it  is 
not  said  by  whom, — and  we  are  left  to  infer,  as 
at  chap.  vi.  2,  4,  8,  11,  that  it  was  by  one  in 
heaven.  The  word  *  my  *  in  ver.  3  may  lead  us 
to  the  thought  of  the  Lord  Himself.  The  reed 
is  for  measuring,  but  it  is  stronger  than  a  common 
reed,  and  is  thus  more  able  to  effect  its  purpose  : 
it  is  like  onto  a  zod.  May  it  not  even  be  a  rod 
of  judgment  (comp.  I  Cor.  iv,  21)?  Omitting 
for  the  present  the  import  of  the  measuring,  we 
notice  only  that  the  idea  is  taken  from  Ezek.  xl. 
3  ;  Zech.  ii.  2.  Three  things  are  to  be  measured. 
First,  the  temple  of  Ood,  meaning  not  the  whole 
temple-buildings,  but  the  Holy  and  Most  Holy 
place.  Secondly,  the  altar.  This  altar,  con- 
sidering where  it  stands,  can  only  be  that  of 
incense,  not  the  brazen  altar  transferred  to 
another  than  its  own  natural  position.  Upon 
this  altar  the  prayers  of  God's  persecuted  saints 
were  laid  (chap.  viii.  3),  and  it  is  with  the 
persecuted  saints  that  we  have  here  to  do  (ver.  7). 
Thirdly,  they  that  wozship  therein,  that  is,  in 
the  innermost  sanctuary  of  the  temple  ;  while  to 
'  worship  *  is  the  expression  of  highest  adoration. 

The  last  clause  alone  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
the  three  things  to  be  measured  are  not  to  be 
understood  literally.  How  could  those  who 
worship  in  the  temple  be  thus  measured  with  a 
reed?  But,  if  one  of  three  objects  mentioned 
in  the  same  sentence  and  in  the  same  way 
be  figurative,  the  obvious  inference  is  that  the 
other  two  must  be  looked  at  in  a  similar  light. 
By  the  *  temple,'  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  the  literal  temple  in  Jerusalem 
supposed  to  be  as  yet  undestroyed.  Even 
although  we  knew,  on  other  and  independent 
grounds,  that  the  overthrow  of  the  city  by  the 
Romans  had  not  yet  taken  place,  it  would  be 
entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  Seer*s  method 
of  conception  to  suppose  that  he  refers  to  the 
temple  on  Mount  Moriah.  His  temple  imagery 
is  always  drawn  not  from  that  building  but  from 
the  Tabernacle  first  erected  in  the  wilderness.  It 
is  the  shrine  of  the  latter  not  of  the  former  that 
he  has  in  view,  and  the  word  used  in  the  ordinal, 
however  its  rendering  in  English  may  suggest  such 
associations  to  us,  has  no  necessary  connection 
with  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  For  a  clear  proof 
that  this  is  St.  John's  mode  of  viewing  the  Naos 
(i>.  the  shrine,  the  '  temple  *  here  in  question) 
see  the  note  on  ver.  19. 

As  to  the  import  of  the  measuring  there  can  be 
little  doubt.  It  is  determined,  by  the  contrast  of 
ver.  2,  by  the  measuring  of  chap.  xxi.  15,  16, 


and  by  the  analogy  of  chap,  vii.,  to  be  for 
preservation,  not,  as  sometimes  imagined,  for 
destruction. 

Ver.  2.  While  it  shall  be  thus  with  the  inner- 
most part  of  the  temple-buildings  it  shall  be 
otherwise  with  the  rest.  The  court  which  is 
without  the  temple  includes  every  part  of  the 
precincts  not  belonging  to  the  Holy  and  Most 
Holy  place;  and  this  fact,  t(^ether  with  the 
instruction  '  cast  it  out,*  shows  that  it  symbolizes 
not  the  world  but  the  false  members  of  the 
Church,  the  branches  of  the  vine  that  bear  no 
fruit.  These  parts  of  the  building  are  not  to 
be  measured:  they  are  to  be  'cast  out.*  The 
expression  is  important.  It  is  that  of  John  ix. 
34,  35i  and  implies  exclusion  from  the  community 
of  God's  people.  The  faithless  members  of  the 
Church,  those  who  have  yielded  to  the  power  of 
the  world,  have  been  given  over  to  the  nations, 
the  nations  of  chap.  x.  il,  of  chap.  xx.  3.  (For 
contrast  see  chap.  ii.  26. )— Of  these  nations  it  is 
further  said,  the  holy  city  shall  they  tread  under 
foot  forty  and  two  months.  In  the  words  '  the 
holy  city  *  the  first  allusion  is  to  Jerusalem,  but 
not  in  a  material  sense,  as  if  the  meaning  were 
that  the  literal  city  should  be  trodden  down  under 
the  feet  of  hostile  armies.  The  sense,  whatever 
it  be,   is  metaphorical,  as    in    the    case  of  the 

•  temple,'  the  'altar,*  and  the  *  court.'  Jerusalem 
was  the  place  which  God  had  originally  designed 
to  be  the  residence  of  His  people.  In  idea  and  in 
name  it  was  still  that  place,  but  it  had  been  pro- 
faned by  too  many  of  its  citizens.  At  the  time 
when  our  Lord  knew  it,  and  when  its  condition 
became  to  St.  John  the  mould  of  the  future,  it  con- 
tained both  true  and  false  members  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  those  who  were  fulfilling  the  great  end 
of  the  economy  under  which  they  lived  and  those 
who  were  proving  themselves  unworthy  of  their 
glorious  destiny.  The  counterpart  of  this  in  after 
ages  is  the  outward  Christian  Church,  containing 
both  good  and  bad  members.  Glorious  things  may 
be  said  of  this  city  of  God  ;  but  that  with  which 
we  have  now  to  do  is  the  entrance  of  a  heathen, 
of  a  false,  element  into  her,  by  means  of  which  the 

*  L  Aliens '  tread  her  under  foot  (comp.Ps.  Ixxix.  i). 

They  do  this  for  *  forty  and  two  months.*  The 
period  thus  alluded  to  meets  us  again  in  chap, 
xiii.  5,  where  it  is  said  of  the  beast  that  '  power 
was  given  unto  him  to  continue  40  and  2  months.' 
Again  we  read  of  *  1260  days*  ( =  42  months,  of 
30  days  each)  in  chap.  xi.  3,  where  the  two 
witnesses  prophesy  1260  days,  and  in  chap, 
xii.  6,  where  the  woman  is  nourished  in  the 
wilderness  1 260  days.  And  once  more,  in  chap. 
xii.  14  we  read  of  the  woman's  being  nourished 
for  'a  time  and  times  and  half  a  lime.'  The 
comparison  of  the  two  latter  passages  proves  that 
the  time  and  times  and  half  a  time  are  equivalent 
to  1260  days ;  and  we  can  thus  have  no  doubt 
left  upon  our  minds  that  all  the  three  periods  are 
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the  same.  This  designation  of  time  is  taken  from 
Dan.  vii.  25  (comp.  also  Dan.  xii.  7) ;  and  the 
different  numbers  must  be  understood  symboli- 
cally. The  main  Question  is,  What  do  they 
symbolize?  First  of  all  it  is  obvious  that  $)i 
must  be  regarded  as  the  half  of  7.  It  is  indeed 
expressly  presented  to  us  in  this  light  in  Dan. 
ix.  27  where  it  is  said,  ^and  he  shall  confirm  the 
covenant  with  many  for  one  week ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  week  he  shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and 
the  oblation  to  cease.*  The  middle  of  the  week  is 
the  half  of  7,  or  3^.  Hence  the  general  meaning 
may  be  learned  with  an  approach  to  certainty. 
Seven  is  the  number  of  the  covenant  with  its 
fulness  of  peace  and  joy  and  glory  :  three  and  a 
half  is  that  number  broken,  incomplete,  looking 
forward  to  something  else.  It  symbolizes,  there- 
fore, a  period  of  persecution  and  sorrow,  when 
the  covenant  seems  to  be  broken,  and  the  promise 
to  fail ;  when  instead  of  joy  there  is  tribulation, 
instead  of  the  crown  the  cross.  All  the  three 
numbers  have  essentially  the  same  mystic  meaning. 
Not  only,  however,  is  this  the  case  ;  the  con- 
siderations now  adduced  lead  to  the  further 
conclusion  that  the  three  periods  referred  to 
denote  not  three  periods  of  the  same  length  but 
the  same  period,  and  that  the  change  of  nomen- 
clature is  due  to  the  difference  of  aspect  under 
which  the  period  is  viewed.  When  *  months '  are 
spoken  of  the  prominent  idea  seems  to  be  that 
of  the  rule  of  evil,  when  *  days  *  that  of  the 
suffering  of  the  good.  Thus  it  will  be  found  that 
chaps,  xi.  2  and  xiii.  5  on  the  one  hand,  and 
chaps,  xi.  3  and  xii.  6  on  the  other,  go  together. 
The  'times*  or  years  of  chap.  xii.  6  lead  us 
rather  to  the  thought  of  God's  preserving  care  of 
His  Church  while  evil  rules  and  good  suffers. 
The  space  of  40  and  2  months  is  thus  identical 
with  that  of  1260  days,  and  both  express  the 
whole  time  of  the  Church's  militant  and  suffering 
condition  in  the  world,  the  whole  time  between 
the  First  and  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord.  They 
are  the  latter  half  of  the  week  of  the  prophet 
Daniel,  the  *  middle  of  the  week '  being  the  point 
from  which  the  calculation  mns. 

Ver.  3.  The  voice  is  continued,  and  the  use  of 
the  word  my  connected  with  the  two  witnesBeB 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  the  Lord  who  speaks, 
though  in  all  probability  by  means  of  the  *  strong 
angel'  mentioned  in  chap.  x.  I.  The  witnesses 
receive  both  the  words  of  their  prophecy  and  the 
power  to  utter  them.  The  duty  of  *  prophesying  * 
laid  upon  them  is  that  of  proclaiming  the  truth  of 
God  for  the  instruction  or  warning  of  men  ;  while 
the  clothing  with  Backdoth,  a  rough  cloth  of 
goats'  or  of  camels*  hair,  reminds  us  of  Elijah 
and  the  Baptist  (2  Kings  i.  8 ;  Matt.  iii.  4), 
and  indicates  the  sufferings  which  the  witnesses 
shall  endure  in  delivering  their  message  (2  Kings 
xix.  I  ;  Ps.  XXX.  II  ;  Isa.  xxii.  12). 

Ver.  4.  Fii*st,  the  witnesses  are  described  as 
the  two  olive  trees,  and  the  two  candlestickB 
standing  before  the  Lord  of  the  earth.  The 
figure  is  taken  from  Zech.  iv.,  with  this  difference, 
that  there  we  have  only  one  candlestick  with  an 
olive  tree  on  either  side  of  it,  while  here  we  have 
two  candlesticks  as  well  as  two  olive  trees.  Clear 
indication  is  thus  given  that,  whoever  the  two 
'  witnesses  '  may  be,  each  combines  in  himself  the 
functions  both  of  the  olive  tree  and  of  the  candle- 
stick, and  that  they  are  not,  the  one,  one  of  these 
'objects,  and  the  other,  the  other.     They  stand 


'  before  the  Lord  of  the  earth,'  before  the  universal 
Ruler  and  King.  They  too,  therefore,  must  be 
sought  in  something  universal.  Their  'standing 
before  the  Lord '  indicates  their  acceptance  in 
His  sight  and  their  readiness  to  act  for  Him 
(comp.  viL  9  ;  Luke  xxi.  36). 

Ver.  5.  u  any  man  desiieth  to  hurt  them 
fixe  prooeedeth  oat  of  their  month,  and 
deTonreth  their  enemies.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  allusion  is  to  2  Kings  L  10,  12, 
although  literal  fire  may  not  be  thought  of,  but 
rather  those  '  words  *  of  the  Lord  in  the  mouth  of 
His  prophet  of  which  it  is  said,  *I  will  make 
them  fire,  and  this  people  wood,  and  it  shall 
devour  them  *  (Jer.  v.  14).  In  the  last  half  of 
the  verse  we  have  the  /^x  /a/ionis,  judgment 
returning  in  kind  upon  the  oppressors  of  the  jusL 
These  oppressors  nnrt  to  the  extent  of  killing, 
just  as  the  Jews  *  went  about  to  kill  Jesus '  in  the 
days  of  His  flesh.  As  a  consequence,  in  this 
manner  must  they  he  killed. 

Ver.  6.  Not  only  does  fire  proceed  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  witnesses;  they  have  also  the 
power  to  shut  the  heaven  that  it  rain  not 
during  the  days  of  their  prophecy,  and  tliey 
have  power  over  the  waters  to  turn  them  into 
blood,  and  to  smite  the  earth  with  every 
plague  as  often  as  they  shall  desire.  The 
allusions  are  obviously  to  Elijah  and  Moses,  but 
the  power  of  the  witnesses  is  described  in  language 
far  stronger  than  that  of  the  Old  Testament.  For 
three  and  a  half  years  only  was  rain  kept  back  l^ 
Elijah :  the  witnesses  have  power  to  withhold  it 
during  the  whole  time  of  their  prophecy.  Moses 
had  control  over  the  waters  of  Egypt :  they  over 
all  waters.  The  plagues  with  which  Moses  couki 
smite  were  definite  in  number  and  limited  in 
range :  the  witnesses  may  smite  the  whole  earth 
with  *  every  plague  as  often  as  they  shall  desire.' 

Ver.  7.  That  the  witnesses  have  a  testimony 
to  deliver  has  already  appeared  from  the  words 
•they  shall  prophesy*  in  ver.  3,  and  from  their 
coming  before  us  in  ver.  4  as  fruit-bearing  and 
light-giving.  This  work  thev  shall  accomplish : 
this  witness  they  shall  '  finish  in  the  spirit  of  Him 
who  cried  upon  the  cross,  '  It  is  finished :  *  and 
at  that  moment,  as  in  His  case  so  in  theirs,  their 
opponents  shall  seem  to  have  the  victory. — ^The 
beast  that  cometh  up  out  of  the  abyss  shcdl  malce 
war  with  them,  and  overoome  them,  and  kiU 
them.  This  '  beast '  is  without  doubt  that  of  chaps, 
xiii.  I  and  xvii.  S,  here  mentioned  by  anticipation ; 
and  he  shall  act  as  the  beast  in  Dan.  vii.  21. 

Ver.  8.  Their  enemies  are  not  satisfied  with 
putting  them  to  death.  Dishonour  and  contumely 
are  heaped  upon  them  after  they  have  been  slain. 
The  use  of  the  singular  for  the  plural  number  in 
speaking  of  them  in  this  verse  is  remarkable,  for  the 
true  reading  is  not,  as  in  the  Authorised  Version, 
'  their  bodies  shall  lie '  but  their  dead  body  lies. 
There  must  be  a  sense  in  which  the  witnesses,  « 
though  spoken  of  as  two,  may  be  regarded  as  one. 
— Their  dead  body  lies  in  the  street,  in  the  broad 
open  way,  where  there  are  many  passers-by  to 
behold  the  contempt  and  the  profanation  (comp. 
Ps.  Ixxix.  3).— This  street  belongs  to  the  great 
city,  several  chamcteristics  of  which  are  next 
given.  Spiritually  it  is  called  Sodom  and 
^gypif  and  there  also  their  Lord  was  crucified. 
That  this  city  is  in  the  first  place  Jerusalem  not, 
as  many  suppose,  Rome  seems  clear  from  the 
statement  that  it  is  the  city  in  which  the  Lord 
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was  crucified.  But  the  question  still  arises.  What 
does  'Jerusalem,*  so  spoken  of,  denote  ?  The 
literal  Jerusalem  alone  it  cannot  be,  not  only 
because  all  such  names  are  in  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion allegorically  used,  but  also  because  the  city 
is  'spiritually,'  that  is  allegorically,  called  Sodom 
and  £g3rpt.  Sodom  and  Egypt,  however,  were 
both  remarkable  for  three  things,  their  sinfulness, 
their  oppression  of  the  people  of  God,  and  the 
judgments  by  which  they  were  overtaken.  As 
these  ideas,  again,  correspond  exactly  with  the 
course  of  thought  in  the  present  passage,  we  are 
justified  in  thinking  that  they  are  the  ideas  mainly 
associated  in  the  mind  of  the  Seer  with  the  two 
names.  *  The  ^eat  dty,*  therefore,  is  something 
sinful,  persecuting,  doomed  to  judgment  Still 
further  the  thought  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
must  be  connected  with  this  city — mention  of  the 
crucifixion  leading  us  to  the  ohe,  of  Sodom  and 
Egypt  to  the  other.  We  are  thus  led  to  regard 
'  the  great  city '  as  a  designation  for  a  degenerate 
Christianity  which  has  submitted  to  the  world. 

Ver.  9.  The  spectators  mentioned  in  this  verse 
come  from  the  whole  world  in  its  fourfold  desig- 
nation of  peoples  and  tribes  and  tongues  and 
natlonB.  All  look  upon  the  '  dead  body  *  of  the 
witnesses  without  commiseration  for  the  miserable 
state  in  which  it  lies.  This  they  do  for  three  days 
and  a  half,  not  literal  days  but,  according  to  the 
analogy  of  three  and  a  half  years,  a  broken,  in- 
complete, and  probably  short  period.  That  dur- 
ing this  period  the  world  snfferB  not  their  dead 
bodies  to  be  laid  in  a  tomb  heightens  the  picture 
of  contempt  and  injury  (comp.  Gen.  xxiii.  4 ;  Isa. 
xiv.  19,  20). 

Ver.  10.  Even  this  is  not  alL  They  that  dwell 
upon  the  earth,  that  is,  the  ungodly  everywhere 
rejoice  and  hold  high  festival  over  their  destruc- 
tion. In  the  words  used  it  is  impossible  to  mis- 
take the  mocking  contrast  to  God's  holy  festival 
as  described  in  Neh.  viii.  10-12. 

Ver.  II.  The  short  time  of  the  world's  triumph 
passes  away.  Then  a  spirit  of  life  ont  of  God 
enters  into  them,  and  imparts  to  them  such  power 
that  they  stand  up  upon  their  feet,  and  strike  all 
beholders  with  terror. 

Ver.  12.  Nor  that  alone.  They  hear  a  voice 
summoning  them  to  ascend  into  heaven  in  the 

Sresence  of  the  same  beholders,  and  they  obey, 
hey  went  np  into  heaven  in  the  clond,  not  in 
the  clouds,  or  simply  in  a  cloud ;  but  in  a  dis- 
tinct and  definite  cloud,  that  of  the  angel  of  chap. 
X.  I,  or  of  Chnst  in  chap.  xiv.  14-16;  and  their 
triumph  was  witnessed  by  those  who  killed  them. 
Ver.  13.  And  in  that  honr,  that  is,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  witnesses  ascended,  judg- 
ment fell  upon  the  guilty  world.  There  was  a 
great  earthquake,  the  constant  symbol  of  judg- 
ment. —The  tenth  part  of  the  dty  fell.  The  city 
is  without  doubt  *  the  great  city  *  of  ver.  8 ;  but 
only  a  tenth  part  falls  l^cause  Judgement  does  not 
yet  descend  in  all  its  fulness.— ui  the  earthquake 
were  killed  seven  thousand  persona.  The  ex- 
pression in  the  original  for  *  persons  *  is  remark- 
able, meaning  literally  '  names  of  men.'  A  similar 
use  of  the  word  '  names '  has  already  met  us  at 
chap.  iii.  4,  and  the  usage  throws  light  upon  the 
employment  of  the  word  *  name  *  in  the  writings 
of  St.  John.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  the  earthquake,  the  fall  of  the  tenth  part  of 
the  city,  and  the  number  ycxx),  must  all  be 
regarded  as  symbolical— And   the   rest   were 


affirighted.  By  '  the  rest '  are  to  be  understood 
all  the  ungodly  who  had  not  been  killed. — They 
are  not  only  'affrighted,'  they  gave  glory  to  the 
God  of  heaven.  In  what  sense,  it  must  be  asked, 
are  we  to  take  these  words  ?  Do  they  express,  as 
many  imagine,  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  or,  as 
many  others,  that  of  the  degenerate  Christians  of 
the  city  ?  We  must  answer.  Neither.  Conversion 
is  not  spoken  of,  and  there  is  nothing  to  lead  us 
to  the  thought  of  Jews.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
we  are  here  dealing  with  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
the  holy  city,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  faith- 
less members  of  the  Church,  as  distinguished  from 
the  faithful  witnesses,  are  in  the  prophet's  view. 
Yet  he  does  not  behold  their  conversion.  To 
the  change  implied  in  that  word  the  being 
'afTrighted'  is  not  a  suitable  preliminary;  and 
the  whole  tone  of  the  passage  suggests  that,  when 
they  who  are  thus  anrighted  give  glory  to  the 
'God  of  heaven*  (comp.  chap.  xvi.  11),  they  do 
so  from  no  recognition  of  His  heavenly  character 
as  compared  with  the  wickedness  of  earth,  but 
from  the  conviction  which  they  have  received  of 
the  irresistibleness  of  His  power  and  the  terror  of 
His  judgments.  They  are  terrified,  awed,  sub- 
dued, but  they  are  not  converted.  It  is  possible 
that  conversion  may  follow,  but  we  are  not  told 
that  such  will  be  the  case. 

Looking  back  upon  the  whole  of  this  difficult 
passage,  one  or  two  questions  in  connection  with 
It  demand  an  answer. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  these  is.  Who 
are  the  two  witnesses  ?  Our  space  will  not  permit 
even  a  slight  attempt  to  discuss  the  opinions  of 
others.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  sayin*; 
that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that 
these  witnes>es  are  either  two  individuals  already 
known  to  us,  such  as  Enoch  and  Elijah,  Moses 
and  Elijah,  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  or  two  who 
are  yet  to  arise,  and  in  whom  the  power  of  the 
true  Church  shall  be  concentrated.  By  such  an 
interpretation  the  number  two  is  understood  with 
a  literalness  inconsistent  with  the  symbolism  of 
numbers  in  this  book.  If,  too,  we  take  literally 
the  number  of  the  witnesses,  it  will  be  difficult, 
if  not  im  possible,  1  to  show  why  we  should  not 
give  a  literal  interpretation  to  their  prophesying, 
their  miracles,  their  death,  their  resurrection,  and 
their  ascension  into  heaven  in  the  presence  of  their 
enemies.  Their  prophesying  also,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  reaches  to  the  whole  earth,  for 
it  is  that  of  chap.  x.  ii  ;  while  the  plagues 
inflicted  came  upon  all  the  dwellers  upon  earih 
(ver.  10).  Nor  is  the  time  during  which  the 
witnesse-i  prophesy  less  inconsistent  with  this 
view.  No  individuals  live  through  so  long  a 
period.  It  may  indeed  be  at  once  admitted  that, 
m  a  manner  conformable  to  the  whole  structure 
of  the  Apocalypse,  the  Seer  starts  from  the 
thought  of  two  historical  persons.  Examples  of 
this  kind  in  sufficient  number,  and  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  his  resting  upon  them  as  the 
material  basis  of  his  prophecy,  were  not  wanting 
either  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  the  history  of 
our  Lord.  In  the  former  we  have  Moses  and 
Aaron,  Joshua  and  Caleb,  Elijah  and  Eiisha, 
Zerubbal>el  and  Joshua,  and  even  the  two  pillars  in 
the  temple,  Jachm  and  Boaz.  In  the  latter  we  have 
our  Lord  sending  forth  both  his  Apostles  and  the 
Seventy  disciples  two  by  two,  together  with  sudi 
a  promise  as  that  contained  in  the  words  '  if  two 
of  you  shall  agree  on  earth  as  touching  anything 
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that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  of 
My  Father  which  is  in  heaven '  (Matt,  xviii.  19). 
Although,  however,  the  starting-point  may  be 
found  in  such  allusions  the  Seer  certainly  passes 
from  the  thought  of  any  two  individuals  whatever  to 
that  of  all  who  in  any  age  or  land  fuIBl  the  idea  of 
witnessing  present  to  his  mind.  The  two  witnesses 
are  thus  believers  who,  amidst  all  the  defection 
of  others,  remain  faithful  to  their  Lord.  They  are 
the  true  Divine  seed  within  the  outward  Church, 
the  little  flock  that  listens  only  to  the  voice  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  and  is  led  astray  neither  by  the 
world  nor  nireling  shepherds.  All  the  particulars 
of  the  description  correspond  to  this  view.  One 
other  remark  may  be  made.  The  climax  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  peculiarly  observable  in  the  relation 
of  the  vision  otthe  Two  Witnesses  to  that  of  the 
Palm-bearing  Company  in  chap.  vii.  The  latter 
speaks  only  of  deliverance  from  tribulation ;  the 
former  introduces  us  to  the  thought  of  the  action 
which  brings  tribulation  with  it.  The  faithful  in 
Christ  Jesus   have   advanced  from  being  merely 


sufferers  to  being  zealous  agents  in  their  Master^s 
cause.  They  have  been  executing  their  com- 
mission, uttering  their  testimony,  working  their 
work,  warring  against  their  foes.  Their  position 
is  loftier,  nobler,  more  inspiriting ;  and  their  reward 
b  proportioned  to  their  struggle.  Commissioa, 
work,  reward,  judgment,— everything,  in  short,  is 
higher  than  before. 

Ver.  14.  The  Beoond  woe  ia  past,  behold  the 
third  woe  cometh  quickly.  At  chap.  viii.  13 
mention  was  made  of  three  Woes.  At  chap.  iz.  12 
the  first  Woe  was  said  to  be  past.  The  sixth 
trumpet  then  sounded  and  was  continued  to 
chap.  ix.  21.  From  chap.  x.  I  to  chap.  xi.  13  we 
have  had  consolatory  visions,  and  now  in  the  verse 
before  us  the  second  Woe  is  declared  to  be  pasL 
The  object  of  the  verse,  therefore,  is  to  remind 
us  of  what  we  might  perhaps  have  foigotten,  that 
the  second  wue  had  closed  some  time  before,  but 
that  nothing  shall  now  interrupt  the  sounding 
of  the  seventh  trumpet  on  the  coming  of  the  third 
Woe. 


Chapter  XI.    15-19. 
The  sounding  of  the  Seventh  Trumpet. 


IS 


A' 


ND  the  seventh  angel  sounded ;  and  there  were  *  great 
voices  in  heaven,  saying,  The  kingdoms  *  of  this '  world 
are*  become  the  kingdoms^  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ ;  and 

16  he  shall  reign  "for  ever  and  ever.     And  the  four  and  twenty  « Dan. s. 44. 
elders,  which  sat*  before  God  on  their  *  seats,'  fell  upon  their  3Ch.iv.4. 

17  faces,  and  worshipped  God,  saying,  We  give  thee  thanks,  O 
Lord*  God*  Almighty,"  which  art,  and"  wast,  and  art  to 
come ; "  because  thou  hast  taken  to  thee "  thy  great  power, 

18  and  hast  ''reigned.**     And  the  nations  were  ''angry,"  and  thy  ^ch.y.M,i3. 
wrath  .3  come,**  and  the  time  of  the  dead,  that  they  should  be 
judged,^'   and   that   thou   shouldest   give   reward "   unto  thy 
servants  the  prophets,  and  "  to  *°  the  saints,  and  them  that  fear 

thy  name,  small  and  great;"  and  shouldest"  'destroy  them 

19  which  destroy  the  earth.  And"  the  temple  of  God"  was 
opened  "  in  heaven,  and  there  was  seen  in  his  temple  the  ark 
of  his  testament : "  and  there  were  "  lightnings,  and  voices,  and 
thunderings,**  and  an  earthquake,  and  great  hail. 


Cp.  X  Cor. 

ill.  17. 


^  followed 
«  sit 

^^  add  y/hich. 
**  didst  reign 


^  kingdom  •  the 

' thrones  *  Lord, 

^*  omit  and  art  to  come 
"  roused  to  wrath 


*  the  possession 
"  the  Almighty 


*®  and  the  time  to  give  their  reward 

2'  the  small  and  the  great  **  and  to 

**  add  that  is     **  omit  was  opened     *®  covenant      *^  followed    **  thunders 


•God, 

^'  omit  to  thee 

**  came  "  to  be  judged 

*•  both  «»  omit  to 

*•  And  there  was  opened 


Contents.  In  the  verses  before  us  we  have 
the  seventh  Trumpet  and,  because  the  seventh 
Trumpet,  therefore  also  the  third  Woe.     It  may 


seem  indeed  at  first  sight  as  if  what  is  now  to  be 
revealed  did  not  present  the  characteristics  of  a 
Woe,  and  were  rather  occupied  with  describing 
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the  triumph  of  the  Church.  In  the  meantime  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  triumph  of  the  Church 
implies  the  overthrow  of  her  enemies,  and  that 
the  greater  and  more  glorious  the  one  the  more 
disastrous  and  humiliating  must  be  the  other. 
Particulars  in  these  verses  still  more  strikingly 
illustrating  the  character  of  a  Woe  will  lie  noticed 
as  we  proceed  with  the  exposition. 

Ver.  15.  It  is  difficult  to  say  to  whom  the 
great  Yoicet  spoken  of  in  this  verse  belong.  They 
can  hardly  come  from  angels,  or  from  the  four 
living  creatures,  or  indeed  from  anv  created  thing. 
They  seem  rather  a  poetic  method  of  giving 
expression  to  the  fact  that  those  counsels  of  the 
Almighty  which  had  been  long  since  taken,  but 
which  had  been  hitherto  concealed  from  every  eye 
but  that  of  faith,  were  about  to  go  into  open 
execution. — The  words  uttered  bv  the  voices  are. 
The  kingdom  of  the  world  u  become  the 
poeooorion  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Ohriat,  and  he 
shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.  The  word 
*  kingdom  '  used  here  is  to  be  understood  in  the 
sense  of  '  dominion  over,'  and  not  in  that  of  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  united  into  one.  This 
dominion  is  celebrated  as  given  to  the  Father  in 
the  Son  and  to  the  Son  in  the  Father;  and  it 
shall  be  theirs  for  ever  and  ever,  all  its  enemies 
being  completely  overthrown. 

Ver.  16.  The  voices  in  heaven  are  now  answered 
by  the  twenty- four  Elders,  the  representatives  of 
the  redeemed  Church  on  earth.  Enraptured  with 
the  prospect  before  them,  these  fell  upon  their 
faces  and  worshipped  Ood. 

Ver.  17  contains  the  first  part  of  their  song  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving.  In  reading,  a  comma 
IS  to  be  placed  after  the  word  Lord,  which 
presents  us  with  the  name  of  Him  who  has  thus 
triumphed,  and  brought  the  troubles  of  His  Church 
to  an  end.  The  name  *  Lord  '  is  then  followed 
by  three  appellations  as  at  chap.  iv.  8,  first,  Ck)d ; 
secondly,  tne  Almighty;  thirdly,  which  art  and 
which  wast,  the  third  clause  usually  belonging 
to  this  last  appellative,  '  which  is  to  come,'  being 
left  out  because  no  longer  needed  :  the  Lord  is 
come.  This  part  of  the  song  of  praise  deals  with 
the  general  statement  that  the  Lord  has  taken  to 
Him  His  great  power.  That  power  had  indeed 
been  always  His,  but  for  a  time  He  had  permitted 
His  enemies  to  contend  against  it.  He  is  to 
permit  this  no  longer. 

Ver.  18  contains  the  second  part  of  the  song  of 
praise,  defining  more  accurately,  and  apparently 
ir.  three  particulars,  the  precise  nature  of  the 
moment  which  had  arrived,  and  of  the  events 
which  distinguish  it.  The  fir<t  of  these  particulars 
is,  The  natfons  were  ronsed  to  wrath  (comp. 
Ps.  ii.  I,  and  especially  Rev.  xx.  3,  9).  Instead 
of  being  converted  at  the  last  moment,  the  nations 
are  excited  to  fiercer  rage  than  ever  against  God. 
They  are  not  merely  angry  against  Him  ;  that 
they  had  always  been.  They  are  roused  to  a 
sudden  burst  of  wrath.  Such  is  the  true  meaning 
of  the  original ;  and,  thus  looked  at,  the  words 
before  us  really  foim  an  epitome  of  chap.  xx.  7-9. 
The  second  particular  is,  Thy  wrath  came,  the 
wrath  of  God,  so  much  more  terrible  than  that  of 
the  nations.  The  third  particular  occupies  the 
remainder  of  tbe  verse,  and  seems  again  to  be 
subdivided  into  three  parts— (i)  The  time  of  the 
dead  to  be  judged.  By  *  the  dead  *  here  we  are 
not  to  understand  all  men  both  good  and  bad, 
but  simply  the  latter ;  the  judgment  spoken  of  is 
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not  general,  it  belongs  to  the  kicked  alone.  This 
appears  from  the  use  of  the  word  'judge,'  which 
is  always  employed  by  St.  John  to  indicate  only 
what  is  due  to  sin  and  sinners,  as  well  as  from 
the  fact  that  the  *  giving  reward  *  immediately 
described  is  obviously  not  a  part  of  the  judgment, 
but  an  independent  member  of  the  group  oithings 
here  spoken  of.  (2)  And  to  give  their  reward 
unto  thysenrants  the  prophete,  both  the  saints, 
and  them  that  fear  thy  name,  the  small  and 
the  great  Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
by  commentators  in  their  attempts  to  arrange  these 
clauses.  Without  dwelling  on  the  opinions  of 
others,  we  suggest  that  the  true  arrangement  is  to 
take  the  first  class  mentioned,  '  thy  servants  the 
]nrophets,' as  standing^  alone  at  the  head  of  the 
group,  and  as  including  all  those  classes  after- 
wards referred  to.  All  God's  people  are 
prophets.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  previous 
part  of  the  chapter,   they  are   *  witnesses  *  Who 

*  prophesy ;  *  they  proclaim  the  Word  of  God  to 
a  sinful  world  (comp.  ver.  3).  These  prophets 
are  then  divided  into  two  classes,  '  the  saints,  and 
•they  that  fear  God's  name.*  The  two  classes 
appear  to  be  mentioned  upon  the  principle  of 
which  we  have  already  had  several  illustrations, 
that  objects  are  beheld  by  the  Seer  in  two  aspects, 
the  one  taken  from  the  sphere  of  Jewish,  the  other 
from  that  of  Gentile,  thought.  'Saints/  or  con- 
secrated ones,  was  the  name  for  all  tnie  Israelites. 

*  They  that  fear  God  *  was,  as  we  see  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  the  appellation  constantly  applied 
to  Gentile  Proselytes.  No  distinction  is  indeed 
drawn  between  a  Jewish  and  a  Gentile  portion 
of  the  Church.  Both  are  really  one,  but  they 
may  be,  and  are,  viewed  under  a  double  aspect. 
The  last  clause,  *  the  small  and  the  great,'  then 
applies  to  all  who  have  been  mentioned.  While, 
therefore,  the  'dead'  are  'judged,'  the  children 
of  God,  the  members  of  His  believing  Church, 
receive  their  •  reward.'  (3)  And  to  destroy  them 
which  destroy  the  earth,  where  the  lex  ialionis 
is  again  worthy  of  notice. 

Ver.  19.  We  have  here  exhibited  in  act  what 
had  just  been  proclaimed  in  word  (vers.  14-18). 
As  throwing  light  upon  the  iniagerv  of  vers.  I  and 
2  it  is  important  to  notice  that,  when  there  was 
opened  the  temple  of  God  that  is  in  heaven, 
there  was  seen  in  his  temple  the  ark  of  his 
covenant.  The  word  *  temple '  is  apt  to  mislead, 
for  we  immediately  think  of  the  temple  on  Mount 
Moriah  ;  but  the  innermost  shrine  is  alone  spoken 
of  in  the  original,  that  most  Holy  Place  which 
l^longed  not  only  to  the  later  temple  but  to  the 
Tabernacle  in  the  wilderness.  In  the  former  the 
ark  of  God's  covenant  could  not  have  been  seen, 
for  it  had  disappeared  at  the  destruction  of  the  first 
temple,  long  before  the  days  of  St.  John.  The 
inference  is  clear  that,  although  the  word 
*■  temple '  is  used,  it  is  really  the  Tal)emacle  from 
which  the  imagery  is  obtained.  No  doubt  the 
temple  thus  spoken  of  was  *  in  heaven,'  but  to  the 
eye  of  the  Seer  things  in  heaven  were  the  type 
and  pattern  of  the  heavenly  things  on  earth  ;  and 
no  one  who  has  entered  into  his  spirit  will  maintain 
that,  if  in  this  verse  the  shrine  of  the  Tabernacle 
be  referred  to,  it  is  possible  to  find  another  and  a 
different  reference  for  the  shrine  spoken  of  in  the 
first  verse  of  the  chapter.  All  arguments,  there- 
fore, as  to  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse,  drawn 
from  the  use  of  the  word  *  temple '  in  ver.  I,  are 
necessarily  unfounded.     It  is  the  Tabernacle  as 
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it  is  described  in  the  Law,  not  a  temple  of  stone  the  close  of  the  seventh  seal,  and  when  prepara- 

existing  in  his  own  day,  that  is  in  the  writer's  tion  was  made  for  the  soanding  of  the  trompets. 

view.     The     'ark    of   God*s   covenant'   is  the  We  shall  again  meet  them  in  chap.  xvL  i8,  at 

svmbol  of  God's  covenant  love   to  His  people ;  the  close  of  the  seventh  bowL      We  are  now, 

the  type  of  the  Incarnate  Lord  in  whose  heart  therefore,  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  trumpet, 

the  Law  of  God   is  laid   up,   and   who  is  the  and.  about  to  enter  upon  the  seven  bowls.      It 

•  propitiatory '   (Rom.    iii.   25)  or   Mercy-seat.—  will   be  observed  that  these   'lightnings,'  etc. 

And  then  followed  lightninga,  end  vucet,  and  are  only  exhibited  in  heaven.    They  do  not  yet 

unnden,  and  an  earthquake,  and  great  haiL  fall  upon  the  earth,  bat  are  symbols  of  what  is  to 
We  have  similar  judgments  at  chap.  viiL  5,  at 


Chapter  XII.  i-XIII.  ia. 
The  First  great  Enemy  of  the  People  of  God. 

1  A  ^^  there  appeared  a  great  wonder'  in  heaven  ;  a  woman 

-Ta.    clothed"  with  the  'sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet.  «cant.w.ia 

2  and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars :  and  she  being ' 

with  child  cried,*  travailing  in  birth,  and  *  pained*  to  be  de-  ^J^'Ji.^V^ 

3  livered.     And  there  appeared  another  wonder '  in  heaven ;  and    ji**;^*^j 
behold  a  great  red  ''dragon,  having  ^ seven  heads  and  'ten^^'';^* 

4  horns,  and  seven  crowns  upon  his  heads.'     And  his  tail  drew*  'i>*°-^«' 
the  third  part  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  did  cast  them  to  the 

earth :  and  the  dragon  stood  before  the  woman  which  was 

ready*  to  be  delivered,  for  to  >" devour  her  child  as  soon  as  it^S^Jj?*;^' 

5  was  born."     And  she  brought  forth  a ''man  child,"  who  was^J**^"- 
to  *rule  all"  nations  with  a  rod  "  of  iron:  and  her  child  was  *g^A*-»7s 

6  caught  up  unto  God,  and  to  **  his  throne.     And  the  woman  fled 

into  the  *  wilderness,  where  she  hath  a  place  prepared  of  God,  » ver.  14. 
that  they  should  feed"  her  there  *a  thousand  two  hundred  *ch.«.> 
and  threescore  days. 

7  And  there  was"  war  in  heaven:  'Michael  and  his  angels  '  i^*"-,?- »* 
fought "  against "  the  dragon  ;  and  the  dragon  fought "  and  his    ^>  J««*«  ^ 

8  angels,  and  '"prevailed  not ;  neither  was  their  place  found  any  ""Jo.  »•  5. 

9  more  in  heaven.     And  the  great  dragon  was  "  cast  out,  that "  » Jo-  ^  z^ 
old  ''serpent,  called"  the  Devil,  and  ^ Satan,  which  deceiveth  •GemSLt; 

*  '  '  a  Cor.  xu  ^ 

the  whole  world:"  he  was  cast  out  into  the  ^  earth,  and  hisi*P»"-?^ 
ID  angels  were  cast  out  with  him.     And  I  heard  a  loud "  voice 
saying  in  heaven,"  Now  is  come"  salvation,  and  strength,"  and 
the  kingdom  of  our  God,  and  the  power"  of  his  Christ :  for  the 
accuser  of  our  brethren  is  cast  down,**  which  accused  *'  them 

•  sign  *  arrayed  •  was  *  and  she  cricth  out  *  in  pain 

•  sign  '  and  upon  his  heads  seven  diadems  *  draweth 

•  about        ^®  that  when  she  is  delivered  he  may  devour  her  child 
*^  And  she  was  delivered  of  a  son,  of  man's  sex, 

1*  who  as  a  shepherd  is  to  tend  all  the     "  sceptre     "  unto    "  may  nourish 
^®  fell  out  ''  making  war  "  with         ^*  made  war        *•  the 

**  he  that  is  called        **  he  that  deceiveth  the  whole  inhabited  world 
**  great         **  in  heaven  saying  **  add  the    *•  the  power 

-'  authority  *«  out  *•  who  accuseth 
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11  ''  before  our  God  day  and  night.     And  they  overcame  him  by  •• 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  "  the  word  of  their  testimony ; 

12  and  they  'loved  not  their  lives'"  unto  the"  death.     Therefore  *ch.iuio. 
rejoice,  ye  heavens,  and  ye  that  '  dwell "  in  them.     Woe  to  the 

f 


99 


inhabiters  of*  the"  earth  and  of"  the  sea!  for*'  the  devil 
is  come   down  unto   you,  having   great   wrath,  because  he" 

13  knoweth"  that  he  hath  but  a  "short  time.  And  when  the 
dragon  saw  that  he  was  cast  unto**  the  earth,  he  "persecuted 

14  the  woman  which  brought  forth  the  man  child}^  And  to  the 
woman  were  given  two  **  wings  of  a  **  great  ^  eagle,  that  she 
might  fly  into  the  wilderness,  into  her  place,  where  she  is 
nourished  for  a  time,  and  times,  and  half  a  time,  from  the  face 

15  of  the  serpent.  And  the  serpent  cast  out  of  his  mouth  water 
as  a  "^  flood "  after  the  woman,  that  he  might  cause  her  to  be 

16  carried  away  of  the  flood."  And  the  earth  helped  the  woman, 
and  the  earth  -^opened  her  mouth,  and  'swallowed  up  the 

17  flood**  which  the  dragon  cast  out  of  his  mouth.  And  the 
dragon  was  wroth**  with*'  the  woman,  and  went*'  to  make 
war  with  the  *  remnant**  of  her  seed,  which  keep  the  com- 

^j^^mandments  of  God,  and  have**  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ." 
XIII.  IA.  And  I "  stood  **  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea. 


/  Jo.  L  14 ; 
ch.  vii.  i^, 
ziii.  6,  XXI.  3. 


u  Cp.  di.  xvii. 

xo. 
V  Ex.  xiv.  7.  8 ; 

Jo.  XV.  so. 


tc/Ex.  xix.  4 ; 
Deut.  xxxii. 


;rPs.  xviii.  4, 
cxxiv.  3-5. 

y  Nu1n.xvi.3a. 
z  Ex.  xiv.  13 : 

Jo»h.  iii.  16, 

«7- 


a  Ch.  ii.  94, 
ix.  20,  XX.  5. 


•®  because  of  ^^  life  even  **  ojnit  the        **  tabernacle 

•*  omit  to  the  inhabiters  of  '*  for  the  *^  for  •'  because 

"  omit  because  he  '®  knowing  *®  out  into 

*^  the  child,  of  man's  sex  "  the  two  **  the 

**  roused  to  wrath  **  against  *'  add  away 

*»  hold      ^  omit  Christ  *'  he  *'  took  his  stand 


**  river 
*«  rest 


Contents.  The  third  Woe,  or  the  seventh 
Trumpet,  came  to  an  end  with  chap.  xi.  ;  and,  as 
the  seven  Trumpets  followed  immediately  after 
the  seven  Seals,  we  might  now  have  expected 
that  these,  in  their  turn,  would  be  followed  by 
the  seven  Bowls.  The  pouring  out  of  these 
Bowls,  however,  does  not  begin  until  we  reach 
chap.  XV.  Three  chapters  intervene ;  and  it 
becomes  both  important  and  difficult  to  fix  their 
place  in  the  articulation  of  the  Apocalypse  as  a 
whole.  The  inquiry  is  rendered  more  difficult 
than  it  might  otherwise  have  been  by  the  fact 
that  chap.  xii.  seems  distinctly  to  take  us  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  to  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Can  it  be,  then,  that  hitherto  we  have 
witnessed  only  the  fortunes  of  the  J[ewish  Church, 
and  that  the  Christian  Church  is  now  to  be 
brought  before  us  in  the  wider  sphere  of  the 
Gentile  mission?  The  supposition  is  plausible, 
but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  accept  it.  The  Church 
of  Christ  is  not  thus  divided  by  St.  John  into 
two  parts.  He  takes  his  figures,  indeed,  at  one 
moment  from  Judaism,  at  another  from  Gentil- 
ism,  but  it  is  always  one  Church  that  he  has  in 
view,  in  which  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek. 
The  enemies  of  the  Church,  again,  described  in 
chaps,  xii.,  xiii.,  are  certainly  not  peculiar  to  her 
Gentile  branch,  but  are  equally  hostile  to  all 
believers  from  \ /hat ever  quarter  they  come.  The 
course  of  events,  too,  under  the  seven  Bowls  is  so 


strictly  parallel,  though  at  the  same  time  climactic, 
to  that  under  the  seven  Trumpets,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  regard  the  former  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a  series  of  visions  directed  to  the  same 
object  and  filled  with  substantially  the  same 
meaning.  How  then  explain  this  long  intercalary 
portion  of  three  chapters?  The  key  is  to  be 
found  in  the  words  of  chap.  xv.  1,  *  Seven  plagues, 
which  are  the  last,  for  in  them  is  finished  the 
wrath  of  God.*  We  are  on  the  verge  of  the  seven 
final  and  most  disastrous  plagues.  The  moment 
is  thus  far  more  critical  than  any  at  which  we 
have  previously  stood.  The  purposes  of  the 
Almighty  are  now  to  be  fully  accomplished.  The 
whole  mystery  of  His  dealings  with  a  sinful 
world  to  which  He  has  offered  salvation  is  about 
to  end.  No  place,  therefore,  could  be  more  suit- 
able than  the  present  for  once  more  gathering 
together  the  main  elements  of  the  conflict  and  the 
main  features  of  the  result. 

The  first  object  of  the  Seer  b  to  give  us  a  full 
and  correct  idea  of  the  three  great  enemies  of  the 
people  of  God.  Of  these  the  earliest  and  chief 
is  tne  Dragon ;  and  to  make  us  acquainted  at 
once  with  his  power  and  with  his  weakness  is  the 
aim  of  chap.  xii.  The  chapter  obviously  divides 
itself  into  three  parts  or  scenes,  the  relation  of 
which  to  one  another  will  come  before  us  in  the 
course  of  exposition. 

Ver.  I.  And  there  appeared  a  gieat  dgn  In 
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heaven.  The  *  sign '  consists  of  three  particulan, 
and  the  first  of  these  is  again  divided  into  three 
parts  mention  of  which  occupies  the  remainder 
of  this  verse,  a  woman  arrayed  with  the  eon, 
and  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  apon  her 
head  a  crown  of  twelve  etan.  The  immense 
1)ody  of  light  constituting  the  sun  is  her  garment. 
The  moon,  the  second  of  the  light-giving  bodies 
of  heaven,  is  under  her  feet,  yet  certainly  not  in 
token  of  subjection, — an  idea  entirely  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  position  immediately  afterwards 
assigned  to  the  twelve  stars.  Nor  does  it  seem 
possible  to  behold  in  '  the  moon  *  a  representation 
of  the  Law,  or  of  the  legal  Israel,  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church.  The  Church  is 
founded  not  on  the  Law  but  on  Christ  (i  Cor. 
iii.  II).  In  order  to  ascertain  the  meaning  we 
must  take  sun,  moon,  and  stars  together;  and, 
when  we  do  so,  the  idea  appears  to  be  that  the 
woman  is  completely  enveloped  in  light.  This  is 
not  secured  by  the  simple  mention  of  the  sun  as 
her  garment,  for  that  only  wraps  her  body  round 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  feet.  The  other  bodies 
of  light  which  shine  in  heaven  are  therefore  called 
into  requisition.  By  means  of  them  she  has  light 
around,  beneath,  and  above  her.  The  stars  are 
not  set  as  jewels  in  her  crown.  They  are  her 
crown,  a  crown  of  victory.  The  woman  is  a 
conqueror,  and  twelve  is  the  number  of  the 
Church.  (For  the  whole  description  comp.  Song 
of  Solomon  vi.  lo;  Rev.  i.  i6,  xxi.  12,  14.) 

Ver.  2.  And  she  waa  with  child.  These  words 
form  the  second  particular  of  the  vision;  while  the 
third  represents  her  as  at  that  moment  suflfering  the 
pangs  of  childbirth,  and  she  crieth  out,  travail- 
ing in  birth,  and  in  pain  to  be  deliyered. 

To  the  question,  Who  is  this  woman  ?  different 
answers  have  been  given.  We  need  not  dwell 
upon  them.  In  one  sense  or  another  she  must  be 
the  Church  of  God,  yet  not  the  mere  Jewish 
Church,  but  the  Church  in  the  largest  conception 
that  we  can  form  of  it,  as  first  indeed  planted  in 
Israel  but  afterwards  extended  to  all  nations. 
More  will  have  to  be  said  upon  this  point  imme- 
diately. In  the  meantime,  if  it  be  objected  that 
Christ  bears  the  Church,  not  the  Church  Christ, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  reply  that  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  Christ  may  truly  be  called  the  Son  of 
the  Church.  He  is  the  flower  of  the  Chosen 
Family,  as  concerning  the  flesh  He  comes  of 
Israel.  So  much  is  He  one  with  His  people  that 
even  His  conception  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
and  His  birth  of  a  virgin  (who  had  no  power  of 
her  own  to  produce  Him)  have  their  counterpart 
in  them.  They  are  born  of  the  Spirit :  they  are 
the  many  children  of  a  mother  who  was  barren 
(Gal.  iv.  27).  The  Church,  therefore,  may  properly 
l)e  described  by  images  taken  from  the  history  of 
Christ's  own  mother  and  of  His  own  nativity. 

Ver.  3.  And  there  appeared  another  sign  in 
heaven.  In  every  respect  this  second  sign  is  the 
counterpart  or  opposite  of  the  fust ;  and,  like  it, 
it  is  described  in  three  particulars.  The  tirst  has 
relation  to  the  ol)ject  seen. — And  behold  a  great 
red  dragon,  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns, 
and  upon  his  heads  seven  diadems.  The 
dragon  is  *  great*  in  power.  He  is  *  red*  with 
the  colour  of  blood  because  he  kills  men  (chap, 
xvii.  3,  6 ;  John  viii.  44 ;  i  John  iii.  12).  He 
has  *  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,*  a  figure  by 
which  is  indicated  his  rule  over  all  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  as  well  as  the  force  with  which  he 


rules  them,  llie  'diadems,*  it  may  be  further 
noticed,  are  not  crowns  like  that  of  the  woman. 
They  are  rather  bends  or  fillets  round  the  bead. 
Even  in  the  greatest  lustre  of  his  might  the  dragoo 
is  not  a  conqueror. 

Ver.  4.  His  taU  draweth  the  third  part  of 
the  stars  of  heaven,  and  did  cast  them  to  the 
earth.  The  second  particular  thus  mentioned  of 
the  dragon  has  relation  to  what  he  does,  and  is  in 
contrast  with  what  had  been  said  of  the  woman 
when  we  were  told  that  she  'was  with  child.' 
The  present  tense  of  the  first  half  of  the  sentence 
shows  that  the  words  describe  a  characteristic  of 
the  dragon,  an  element  of  his  nature^  and  not 
something  that  happened  at  the  moment  The 
woman  was  pregnant  with  life,  the  dragon  can  do 
nothing  but  destroy.  Mention  has  been  so  fre- 
quently made  of  a  'third  part*  of  things  (chaps, 
viii.  7,  8,  9,  10,  II,  12,  ix.  15,  18)  that  we  cannot 
be  surprised  at  meeting  it  again,  and  all  that  it 
seems  possible  to  say  is  that  the  proportion  is  not 
to  be  too  literally  interpreted.  Enough  that  it 
designates  great  influence  for  evil,  yet  influence 
restrained  by  a  power  mightier  than  its  own. 
The  second  half  of  the  sentence  is  founded  upon 
Dan.  viii.  10,  and  the  allusion  in  the  mention  of 
'stars*  is  to  powers  originally  heavenly.  Against 
men  who  are  made  to  shine  as  stars  in  the 
heavenly  firmament  the  dragon  can  do  nothing. 
They  have  rather  trampled  him  beneath  their  feet 
and  gained  over  him  an  everlasting  victory.  The 
'stars  of  heaven'  spoken  of  can  only  be  those 
angels  of  whom  it  is  elsewhere  said  that  they 
'kept  not  their  first  estate*  (Jude,  ver.  6).  In 
t'.iis  particular  the  work  of  the  dragon  is  again 
presented  to  us  as  the  exact  counterpart  of  that  of 
the  woman — 

'  She  raises  mortals  to  the  skies, 
He  draws  the  angels  down.' 

And  the  dragon  stood  before  the  woman  which 
was  about  to  he  delivered  that,  when  she  is 
delivered,  he  may  devour  her  diild.  In  these 
words  we  have  the  dragon  doing  what  Pharaoh 
did  to  Israel  (Ex.  i.  15*22),  and  again  and  again 
in  the  Psalms  and  Prophets  Pharaoh  is  spoken  of 
as  the  dragon  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  13 ;  Isa.  xxvii.  i,  ii.  9 ; 
Ezek.  xxix.  3).  Nor  is  it  without  interest  in  this 
connection  to  remember  that  Pharaoh's  crown 
was  wreathed  with  a  dragon  (the  asp  or  serpent  of 
Egypt),  and  that  just  as  the  eagle  was  the  ensign 
of  kome  so  the  dragon  was  that  of  Egypt.  Hence 
the  significance  of  Moses'  rod  being  turned  into  a 
serpent.  It  is  worth  while  to  notice,  too,  how 
entirely  the  imagery  agrees  with  the  record  of  the 
infancy  of  our  Lord  in  St,  Matthew's  Gospel  (comp. 
especially  Matt.  ii.  13,  15).  The  motive  alike  of 
Pharaoh  and  of  Herod  was  envy,  Satan's  motive. 
In  this  verse  also  the  dragon  is  in  diiect  contrast 
with  the  woman.  She  is  to  bear  a  living  child : 
he  would  destroy  it  as  soon  as  it  was  born. 

Ver.  5.  The  birth  takes  place.  The  woman  is 
delivered  of  a  son,  of  man's  rex.  The  last 
expression  is  remarkable.  In  the  Authorised 
Version  we  read  simply  of  *a  man  child,'  in  tlie 
Revised  of  *a  son,  a  man  child.*  We  have  given 
another  rendering  in  the  hope  of  thereby  bring- 
ing  out  the  force  which  in  the  original  obviously 
belongs  to  the  words.  The  object  is  not  simply  co 
tell  us  that  the  *  son  *  is  a  male,  which  as  a  son  he 
must  be,  but  to  impress  upon  us  the  thought  of  his 
manhood,  power,  and  force.  He  is  already  more 
than  a  child ;  the  properties  of  manhood  belong 
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to  Him  fthm  His  birth  (comp.  John  xvi.  2i  and 
note  there).--The  function  of  this  Son  is  aa  a 
shepherd  to  tend  all  the  nationa  with  a  aoeptre 
of  iron.  He  is  to  subdue  and  rule  the  hostile 
world  (chap.  ii.  27) ;  and  He  is  caught  up  tinto 
God  and  unto  hia  throne  not  merely  that  He 
may  be  safe  there,  but  that  with  Divine  power 
He  may  destroy  him  who  would  have  destroyed 
Himself  (chap.  iii.  21).  It  may  be  well  to 
observe  that  tnis  power  is  not  said  to  be  as  yet 
actually  exercised  by  the  *son.'  It  belongs  to 
Him,  and  it  shall  be  exercised  in  due  season. 

Ver.  6.  And  the  wonum  fled  into  the  wilder- 
neoa,  where  ahe  hath  a  place  prepared  of  God, 
that  they  may  nourish  her  there  a  thousand, 
two  hundred,  and  threescore  days,  llie 
fortunes  of  the  woman's  child  having  been 
described,  we  are  now  informed  of  her  own. 
The  flight  of  Elijah  into  the  wilderness,  perhaps 
even  the  temptation  of  our  Lord  there,  is  present 
to  the  writer's  mind  ;  and  the  words  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  condition  of  the  Church  during  her 
whole  pilgrimage  state  in  the  present  world. 

Thus  closes  the  first  scene  of  the  chapter,  and 
we  have  now  to  ask  as  to  its  meaning.  It  appears 
to  us  that  the  key  to  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
opening  verses  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  (chap,  l 
1-5),  the  parallelism  of  which  to  the  present 
passage  it  is  impossible  to  mistake.  We  have 
the  same  contrasts  as  those  there  presented, — 
light,  darkness,  light  shining  in  the  darkness,  the 
darkness  trying  to  prevail  against  the  light,  but 
not  overcoming  it  (see  note  on  John  i.  5).  Here 
also,  as  there,  nothing  is  said  of  the  origin  of  the 
darkness.     We  read  only  that  it  exists. 

If  these  observations  be  correct  we  can  now 
understand  the  scene.  It  is  not  interrupted  at 
ver.  7,  in  order  that  the  war  in  heaven  may  be 
described,  and  again  resumed  at  ver.  13.  There 
is  a  marked  difference  between  the  two  scenes 
contained  in  vers.  1-6  and  vers.  13-17,  and  the 
difference  consists  in  this,  that  the  first  is  ideal, 
the  second  actual.  Strictly  speaking,  the  woman 
in  vers.  1-6  is  neither  the  Jewish  nor  the  Christian 
Church.  She  is  light  from  Him  '  who  is  light, 
and  with  whom  there  is  no  darkness  at  all,'  light 
which  had  been  always  shining  before  it  was 
partially  embodied  either  in  the  Church  of  the 
old  or  the  new  covenant.  Her  actual  conflict 
with  the  darkness  has  not  begun.  We  behold 
her  in  her  own  glorious  existence,  and  it  is  enough 
to  dwell  upon  the  potencies  that  are  in  her  as  '  a 
light  of  man.*  In  like  manner  the  dragon  is  not 
yet  to  be  identified  with  the  devil  or  Satan. 
That  identification  does  not  take  place  till  we 
reach  ver.  9.  The  former  differs  from  the  latter 
as  the  abstract  and  ideal  power  of  evil  differs  from 
evil  in  the  concrete.  As  the  woman  is  ideal 
light,  light  before  it  appears  in  the  Church  upon 
earth,  so  the  dragon  is  ideal  darkness,  the  power 
of  sin  before  it  begins  its  deadly  warfare  against 
the  children  of  God.  Thus  also  we  learn  what 
is  intended  by  the  son  who  is  bom  to  the  woman. 
He  is  not  the  Son  actually  incarnate  but  the 
ideally  incarnate  Son,  *  the  true  light,  which 
lighteih  every  man,  coming  into  the  world* 
(John  i.  9).  More  difficulty  may  be  felt  in 
answering  the  question,  whether,  along  with  the 
Son  Himself,  we  are  to  see  in  this  *  son,  of  man's 
sex, '  the  true  members  of  Christ's  Body.  Ideally, 
it  would  seem  that  we  are  to  do  so.  All  com- 
mentators allow  that  in  the  son's  being  '  caught 
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up  unto  God  and  unto  His  throne '  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  ascension  and  glorification  of  our 
Lord.  But,  if  so,  it  appears  to  be  impossible  to 
separate  between  the  risen,  ascended,  and  glorified 
Lord  and  those  who  are  in  Him  thus  risen, 
ascended,  and  glorified.  In  a  note  on  John  xvi. 
21  we  have  called  attention  to  the  use  of  the  word 
*  man  *  instead  of  child  in  that  verse,  as  showing 
that  we  are  there  invited  to  behold  the  new  birth 
of  regenerated  humanity,  that  new  life  in  a  risen 
Saviour  with  which  the  Church  springs  into 
being.  The  thought  thus  presented  in  the  words 
of  Jesus  meets  us  again  in  this  vision  of  the  Seer. 
Christ's  true  i)eople  as  well  as  Himself  are  made 
to  sit  down  with  Him  in  His  throne,  even  as  He 
sat  down  with  His  Father  in  His  throne  (chap. 
iiL  21).  They  not  less  than  their  Lord  tend  a-» 
a  shepherd  the  nations  with  a  sceptre  of  iron, 
even  as  He  received  of  His  Father  (chap.  ii.  26, 
27).  We  cannot  separate  Him  from  them  or 
them  from  Him.  Everything  then  in  these 
verses  is  anticipatory  or  ideal.  The  forces  are 
on  the  field.  We  see  light  and  darkness,  their 
natural  antagonism  to  each  other,  the  fierce 
enmity  of  the  darkness  against  the  light,  the 
apparent  success  but  real  defeat  of  the  darkness, 
the  apparent  quenching  but  real  triumph  of  the 
light.  God's  eternal  plan  is  before  us.  We  have 
a  'pattern'  like  that  'showed  to  Moses  in  the 
mount'  (comp.  chap.  iv.  ii). 

Vers.  7-9.  With  the  words  of  ver.  7  the  second 
scene  of  the  chapter  opens,  and  the  transition 
from  the  ideal  to  the  actual  begins.  As  the  first 
scene,  too,  corresponded  to  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  Prologue  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (vers.  1--5),  so 
this  scene  corresponds  to  its  second  paragraph 
(vers.  6-13).  It  IS  not  enough  that  the  light  shall 
withstand  the  darkness.  It  has  also  to  assault 
and  overcome  it.  Hence  it  is  that  Michael  and 
his  angels  are  the  first  to  move ;  and  hence  in  all 
probability  the  remarkable  grammatical  con- 
struction of  ver.  7  in  the  original, — a  construction 
which  seems  intended  to  bring  out  this  thought. 

The  war  opens  in  heayen.  No  explanation  is 
afforded  of  our  finding  evil  there;  nor  is  there 
greater  difficulty  in  conceiving  of  evil  in  heaven 
than  in  admitting  its  existence  upon  earth.  All 
things  are  primarily  good  and  pure  and  holy. 
Such  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  existence ;  but 
tlis  idea  is  disturbed  by  sin.  The  good  is  not 
perfectly  unmixed ;  and,  without  knowing  how 
the  evil  originated,  we  are  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  it  exists.  Traces  of  the  same  teaching 
as  that  found  here  are  to  he  seen  in  I  Kings  xxii. ; 
Job  i.,  ii.  ;  Zech.  iii.  ;  and  in  the  words  of  Jesus, 
of  which  this  whole  scene  is  a  symbolical  repre- 
sentation, '  I  beheld  Satan  fallen  as  lightning 
from  heaven '  (Luke  x.  18).  The  war  begun  is 
conducted  on  the  one  side  by  Michael  and  his 
angels,  on  the  other  by  the  dragon  and  his 
angels.  The  mention  of  Michael  is  taken  from 
Dan.  x.  13,  21,  xii.  I  ;  comp.  Jude  9.  He  is 
certainly  not  Jesus  Himself,  nor  is  he  merely  a 
created  angel  to  whose  guardianship  the  Church 
is  committed.  He  is  rather  an  expression  of 
Jesu^,  an  aspect  (if  we  may  so  speak),  a  repre- 
sentation, of  the  Divine  good  embodied  in  Him  ; 
and  His  angels  are  the  varied  agencies  belonging 
to  that  good  and  executing  its  designs, — The 
'dragon "is  next  more  completely  identified  by 
a  description  consisting  of  three  particulars. 
First,  he  is  the  old  serpent,  a  reference  to  the 
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historv  of  the  fall.  Secondly,  he  U  he  that  U 
c&Ued  the  devil  and  Satan,  the  former  of  these 
terms  denoting  the  deceiver  (chap.  xx.  8),  the 
second  the  accuser  (ver.  lo),  of  the  saints. 
Thirdly,  he  is  he  that  deoeiveth  the  whole 
inhabited  world,  the  world  with  a/i  iu  inhabit- 
ants, and  not  simply  them  that  '  dwell  upon  the 
earth.  *^  Not  that  he  succeeds  in  eventually 
betraying  all.  But  even  the  saints  he  endeavours 
to  deceive.  He  tempts  them  as  he  tempted  our 
Lord  in  the  wilderness. — ^When  the  war  has  been 
continued  for  a  time,  the  dragon  is  not  only 
defeated,  but  no  place  is  found  for  him  any  more 
in  heaven.  He  waa  oaat  out  into  the  earth,  and 
his  angelaware  caat  out  with  him.  The  victory 
of  good  over  evil  is  complete.  It  may  be  well  to 
notice  that,  if  the  devil  is  thus  cast  out  of  heaven, 
out  of  the  assembly  of  the  saints,  he  must  have 
been  originally  good.  Had  he  not  been  so  he 
would  never  have  been  in  heaven,  but  would  have 
ruled  from  a  past  eternity  in  some  realm  of  his 
own. 

Vers.  10-12.  The  victory  thus  gained  is 
followed  by  a  song  of  praise  and  thanksgiving, 
which  proceeds  from  a  great  Yoice  in  heaven. 
Whose  voice  this  is  we  are  not  told,  and  it  may 
be  well  to  leave  it  in  its  indefiniteness. — ^The 
song  is  one  of  adoring  praise  that  the  salvation, 
and  the  power,  and  the  kingdom  of  our  God, 
and  the  authority  of  his  Ohrist,  have  been 
perfectly  established.  •  Now  is  there  iudgment 
of  this  world  :  now  shall  the  prince  of  tnis  world 
be  cast  out ;  *  *  He  will  convict  the  world  con- 
cerning judgment,  because  the  prince  of  this 
world  hath  been  judged  '  (John  xii.  31,  xvL  8,  11). 
— This  victory  of  the  *  brethren  *  has  been  gained 
because  of  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  beeanse 
of  the  word  of  their  testimony.  By  the  former 
can  only  be  understood  the  blood  of  Jesus  shed 
and  presented  before  God  on  behalf  of  His  pe6ple, 
by  the  latter  that  testimony  of  Jesus,  that  witness 
concerning  Him,  which  they  had  been  enabled  to 
deliver. 

When  the  victory  has  thus  been  spoken  of  as 
gained  the  '  great  voice  '  further  cries,  Bejoice  ye 
heavens,  and  ye  that  tabernacle  in  them.  They 
who  thus  tabernacled  in  the  heavens  can  hardly 
be  angels ;  nor  are  they  the  spirits  of  the  just 
made  perfect  contrasted  with  the  righteous  still 
struggling  upon  earth.  The  victory  of  all  Ae 
righteous  is  by  this  time  supposed  to  be  complete. 
They  can  be  no  other  tnan  the  whole  re- 
deemed family  of  God.  These  form  the  Divine 
Tabernacle,  the  place  in  which  God  rests,  as  He 
rested  of  old  in  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness 
(comp.  chap.  vii.  15,  xiii.  6,  xxi.  3).  Thus 
constituting  a  tabernacle  for  God,  they  may  by  an 
easy  transition  be  said  themselves  '  to  tabernacle,* 
for  the  true  idea  of  the  Tabernacle  consisted  in 
this,  that  it  was  the  meeting-place  of  God  and 
man.  There  is  no  thought  of  the  transitoriness 
of  a  tent,  or  of  tent  life.  While  all  the  good 
rejoice,  there  is  woe  for  the  earth  and  for  the  sea, 
that  is,  not  the  neutral  earth  or  the  ocean,  but  all 
who  are  unconnected  with  God's  kingrdom  '  the 
heavens.*— Because  the  devil  is  comedown  nnto 
yon,  having  great  wrath,  knowing  that  he 
hath  but  a  ^ort  time.  The  consciousness  that 
it  is  so  fills  him  with  the  rage  of  despair. 

The  second  scene  of  the  chapter  is  a  distinct 
advance  upon  the  first.  We  pass  from  the  dragon 
the  ideal  representative  of  evil  to  the  devil  or 


Satan,  known  to  tts  as  the  source  of  all  the  sin 
and  misery  from  which  earth  suffers.  Further, 
we  learn  why  the  Church  on  earth  has  to  contend 
with  this  great  adversary.  He  has  been  cast,  with 
his  angels,  out  of  heaven  ;  and  it  is  God's  decree 
that  the  main  and  last  struggle  between  good  and 
evil  shall'  be  fought  out  on  earth.  Among  men, 
not  angels,  the  plan  of  redemption  shall  be  con- 
ducted to  its  glorious  issue.  To  impress  these 
thoughts  upon  us  is  the  reason  why  the  second 
scene  of  this  chapter  has  its  place  assigned  to  it. 

Vers.  13,  14.  From  what  has  been  said  it  will 
be  evident  that  with  the  13th  verse  there  is  no 
reverting  to  the  point  which  we  had  reached  at 
ver.  6.  On  the  contrary,  another  step  is  taken 
in  advance ;  and  we  are  invited  to  behold  in 
actual  warfare  the  forces  that  in  the  first  scene 
had  been  only  ideally  described,  and  the  entrance 
of  one  of  which  into  the  world  had  been  brought 
before  us  in  the  second.  The  dragon  has  not 
been  led  to  submission  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  driven  out  of  heaven.  He  has  rather  been 
roused  to  greater  fury  (ver.  12),  and  in  that  fury 
he  attacks  the  woman.  She  is  described  as 
the  woman  which  brought  forth  the  child  of 
man's  sex,  and  is  thus  identified  with  the  woman 
of  ver.  I.  Vet  she  is  not  exactly  the  same. 
Then  she  was  viewed  as  the  ideal,  now  she  is 
viewed  as  the  actual  Church,  not  indeed  as  the 
Church  of  Israel,  but  as  the  Church  universal, 
the  Church  of  every  age  and  nation,  the  Church 
within  which  the  light  of  Divine  truth  shine% 
and  which  is  persecuted  by  the  devira  darkness. 

Although,  however,  thus  persecuted  the  woman 
is  not  overcome.  The  light  is  safe  under  the 
care  of  God.  This  circumstaace  is  set  forth  in 
the  fact  that  to  the  woman  were  given  the  two 
wings  of  the  great  eagle,  that  she  might  fly 
into  the  wilderness  into  her  place.  The 
flight,  the  wilderness,  the  nourishment  afforded 
there,  and  the  flood  of  water  to  be  immediately 
spoken  of,  remind  us  so  much  of  the  flight  of 
Israel  from  Egypt  to  the  promised  land  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  these  events  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  the  description,  although,  as  usual,  they  are 
treated  with  great  freedom,  forming  only  the 
starting-point  S-om  which  the  Seer  proceeids  to 
the  clothing  of  his  idea.  The  eagle  is  certainly 
not  that  of  chap.  viii.  13.  Yet  the  articles 
employed  in  the  original,  which  are  not  generic, 
show  that  a  definite  eagle  is  meant.  It  ran  be 
no  other  than  the  eagle  of  Ex.  xix.  4;  Deut. 
xxxii.  II  ;  Ps.  xxxvi.  7.  The  eagle  is  God 
Himself,  and  its  wings  are  His  wings.  On  these 
wings  the  woman  flies  into  the  desert,  into  her 
place,  ue,  the  place  of  ver.  6,  the  place  already 
prepared  for  her,  and  where,  though  in  the 
desert,  she  shall  be  secure.  What  is  good,  what  is 
Divine,  has  not  in  this  world  its  Canaan.  It  is 
still  in  the  wilderness,  but  it  is  preserved  there 
by  the  loving  care  of  the  Most  High. 

In  this  place  she  is  nourished.  The  reference 
is  probably  to  the  history  of  Elijah,  who  was 
nourished  ^rst  at  the  brook  Cherith  and  then  at 
Zarephath  during  the  three  years  and  a  half  when 
there  was  no  rain ;  but  it  may  be  also  to  the 
extraordinary  means  by  which  God  sustained  His 
people  in  the  wilderness,  not  by  natural  supplies 
of  food,  but  by  the  manna,  the  water,  and  the  flesh 
with  which  He  miraculously  provided  them. — This 
is  done  for  a  time,  and  times,  and  half  a  time, 
or  for  three  years  and  a  half, — ^the  whole  period 
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of  the  militant  condition  of  the  Church  in  a  the  immediately  following  description  of  their 

present  world.  character,  can   only  mean    that  portion  of  the 

Vers.  15.  16.  The  imagery  employed  in  these  woman's  seed  which  remained  faithful  to  its  trust, 

verses  is  difficult.     It  is  in  all  probability  taken  They  are  '  the  saints '  of  chap.  xiii.  7.     We  have 

from  the  passage  of  Israel  across  the  Red  Sea  here,  in  short,  one  of  those  anticipatory  indica- 

and  the  river  Jordan  into  the  Promised  Land,  tions,  like  that  of  the  measuring  in  chap.  xi.  I,  of 

This  reference  is  the  more  probable  when  we  a  separation  between  the  Church  as  a  whole  and 

remember  the  language  of  David  in  Ps.  xviii.,  a  part  of  the  members,  between  the  vine  as  a 

when  at  ver.  4  he  first  declares  that  '  the  floods  whole    and    its   fruit  -  bearing    branches,  which 

of  ungodly  men '  (emissaries  of  Satan,  persecutors)  prepare  us  for  the  further  manifestation  of  this 

made    him    afraid,    and    then   at    vers.    15-17  mystery   in    later   chapters  of  the  book.     The 

compares  his  deliverance  to  the  passage  of  Israel  expression  '  the  rest '  seems  to  correspond  to  the 

through  the  Red  Sea.    With  this  may  be  mixed  '  remnant '  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  ix.  27, 

the  thought  of  the  history  of  Korah    and  his  xi.  5,  and  it  is  used  in  Rev.  ii.  24  in  a  similar 

companions,  when  men  who  had  envied  Moses  sense. 

and  risen  against  him  in  a  formidable  insurrection  The  first  great  enemy  of  the  Church  has  been 

were  destroyed  by  the  earth's  opening  her  mouth  described.     One  thing  more  is  necessary   that, 

(Num.  xvi.  32).    The  symbol  is  of  God's  pro-  ready  for  the  conflict,  ne  shall  take  up  his  position 

tecting  care  of  His  people. .  In  the  day  of  their  on  the  field.     Accordingly  it  is  to  be  observed 

trial  He  will  provide  for  them  a  way  of  escape.  that  the  first  clause  of  chap.  xiii.  i  ought  to  form 

Ver.   17,  and  chap.  xiii.   I  A.  Defeated  in  his  a  part  of  the  last  verse  of  this  chapter,  and  that 

purpose  the  dragon  breaks  forth  into  a  paroxysm  the  true  reading  of  the  clause  is  not  that  of  the 

of  rage.    The  important  expression  in  this  verse,  Authorised  Version  *  I  stood '  but  *  he  stood  '  or 

the  rest  of  her  seed,  is  difficult,  and  it  has  been  *took  his  stand.'    The  dragon  took  hiB  stand 

very  variously  interpreted.     These  interpretations  upon  the  land  of  the  sea,  upon  the  margin  of 

it  is  impossible  to  examine,  and  it  must  suffice  to  that  'earth'  and  'sea'  in  which  he  finds  his  prey 

say  that  '  the  rest  of  her  seed,'  as  appears  from  (ver.  12). 


Chapter  XIII.    ib-io. 
The  Second  great  Enemy  of  the  People  of  Gcd 

1  A  ND  I  saw  a  beast  rise'  up  out  of  the  *sea,  having  seven  *Sf**^V'|^ 
jcV.     heads  and  ten  horns,*  and  upon  his  horns  ten  crowns,' 

2  and  upon  his  heads  the*  *name*  of  blasphemy.     And  the  3Ch. xvii.3. 
beast  which  I  saw  was  like  unto  a  ^leopard,  and  his  feet  were  cDan.vu  4-6. 
as  the  feet  of  a  bear,  and  his  mouth  as  the  mouth  of  a  lion : 

and  the  dragon  ''gave  him  his  power,  and  his  seat,*  and  great  </Mat.iv.9. 

3  authority.  And  I  saw  one  of  his  heads  as  it  were  wounded  to ' 
death  ;   and   his  deadly  wound  *  was   *  healed  :   and   all  the  *  ch.  v.  6. 

4  world'  wondered  after  the  beast.  And  they  worshipped  the 
dragon  which  '•  gave  power "  unto  the  beast :  and  they  wor- 
shipped the  beast,  saying,  -^Who  £r  like  unto  the  beast?  who /P^cxiu. 5. 

5  is  able  to  make  war  with  him  ?     And  there  was  given  unto  him 

a  *' mouth  speaking  great  things  and  blasphemies;  and  power  ^i>ao^i»-8. 
was  given   unto  him"  to  continue  *  forty  and  two  months.  *ch.xL  a. 

6  And  he  opened  his  mouth  in  'blasphemy"  against  God,  to  ««Thei.iL4. 
blaspheme  his   name,   and"   his   tabernacle,  and   them  that 

7  dwell "  in  heaven.     And  it  was  given  unto  him  to  make  war 

with  the  saints,  and  to  *  overcome  them  :   and  '  power  was  \^^$!;l'^ 

*  coining        *  ten  horns  and  seven  heads        •  diadems  *  omit  the 

*  names         •  throne  '  as  though  it  had  been  slain  unto 

*  his  death  stroke  •  and  the  whole  earth  *®  because  he 
^*  his  authority                     **  and  there  was  given  unto  him  authority 

^*  for  blasphemies  "  omit  and  **  tabernacle 
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given  him  "  over  all "  kindreds,"  and  "  tongues  *  and  nations.** 

8  And  all  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  shall  worship  him,  whose 

names  are  ""not  written"  in  the  book  of  life  of  the  Lamb«cb.tH.s.». 

IC,    XXI.    tjm 

9  slain"  from  the  "foundation  of  the  world.'*     If  any  man  have  »Eph.L4. 
lo  an  ear,  let  him  hear.     He  that  leadeth  into  'captivity  shall  go  •jer.xr... 

into  captivity  :••  he  that  killeth"  with  the  >  sword  must  be /Mat-xawis* 
killed  with  the  sword.''     Here  is  the  patience  and  the  faith  of 
the  saints. 

*•  and  there  was  given  unto  him  authority        *^  w///  all  *•  every  tribe 

*•  <i^  people  and  "  tongue  *'  nation 

"  every  one  whose  name  hath  not  been  written  from  the  foundation  of  t lie  world 

'*  that  hath  been  slain  '^  omi/  from  the  foundation  of  the  world 

**  If  any  one  is  for  captivity  into  captivity  he  goeth 

**  if  any  one  shall  kill  *'  with  the  sword  must  he  be  killed 


Contents.  The  twelfth  chapter  has  set  before 
us  the  first  great  enemy  of  the  Church.  This 
chapter  introduces  us  to  other  two  bv  means  of 
whom  the  devil  or  Satan  carries  on  his  warfare 
against  the  truth.  'I'he  first  is  described  infers. 
I-io;  the  second  in  vers.  11-17. 

Ver.  I.  A  beast  is  seen  coming  up  ont  of  the 
lea.  The  word  of  the  original  translated  '  beast ' 
has  occurred  only  once  before  (at  chap.  vi.  8),  and 
is  wholly  different  from  that  which,  to  say  nothing 
of  many  other  passages,  meets  us  no  fewer  than 
seven  times  in  chap.  iv.  alone ;  and  which, 
rendered  in  the  Authorised  Version  by  the  same 
term,  ought  to  be  translated  'living  creatures.* 
The  '  living  creatures '  are  symbolical  of  all  that  is 
noble  and  admirable,  of  all  deep  and  true  spiritual 
life  ;  the  *  beast  *  represents  whatever  is  most 
violent  and  repulsive.  It  is  not  simply  a  beast 
but  a  wild  beast,  unrestrained  in  its  fierce  and 
destructive  rage.  This  beast  is  beheld  in  the  act 
of  ascending  out  of  the  sea, — a  circumstance  which 
explains  the  prder  of  the  words  in  the  next 
following  clause,  where,  according  to  the  true 
reading,  the  *  horns  *  are  mentioned  before  the 
'heads,'  because  they  rise  first  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.  In  chap.  xvii.  3,  when  the  beast 
has  risen,  the  heads  are  mentioned  first. — By  the 
*  sea  *  we  are  not  to  understand  the  ocean  every- 
where embracing  and  surrounding  the  land.  The 
word  has  its  usual  symbolical  sense,  and  denotes 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  the  whole  mass  of  the 
ungodly.  The  beast  not  only  rules  over  them, 
it  springs  out  of  them  and  is  their  native  king. 
Although  not  expressly  stated,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  beast  comes  up  from  the  sea  at  the 
call  of  the  dragon  (who  had  stationed  himself  for . 
this  purpose  upon  the  shore,  chap.  xii.  18),  in 
order  to  serve  him  and  be  his  vicegerent  among 
men. — ^Having  t«n  horns  and  seven  heads ;  the 
same  number  of  both  as  the  dragon  had  (chap, 
xii.  3) ;  the  order  only,  for  the  reason  already 
spoken  of,  being  different.  It  is  a  question  how 
we  are  to  think  of  the  distribution  of  the  horns, 
llie  probability  seems  to  be  that  they  are  all  con* 
nected  with  the  seventh  head,  for  in  Dan.  vii.  7, 
which  gives  us  the  groundwork  of  the  representa- 
tion, they  belong  to  the  fourth  beast  alone,  and  at 
chap.  xvii.  Ii,  12,  where  the  figure  before  us  is 
interpreted,  it  is  said  that  the  ten  horns  are  ten 
kings  receiving  their  power  along  with  the  beast 


who  had  been  spoken  of  as  the  'eighth.'  The 
beast  before  us  is  thus  at  no  early  stage  of  its 
progress.  In  the  true  spirit  of  prophecy  we  are 
mvited  to  behold  it  in  its  final  and  completed 
form.  —  And  npon  hit  horns  ten  diadem^ 
emblems  of  royal tv«  Comp.  chap.  xvii.  12 'the 
ten  horns  are  ten  Kings,*  and  chap.  xix.  12  where 
He  who  is  described  as  'King  of  kings  and  Lord 
of  lords  *  has  upon  His  head  '  many  diadems,* 
'  tokens  of  the  many  royalties — of  earth,  of  heaven, 
and  of  hell  (Phil.  ii.  10) — which  are  His  *  (Trench, 
Syn,  i.  p.  92).— And  upon  his  heads  names  of 
blasphemy.  No  indication  is  given  what  the 
names  were.  The  fact,  however,  that  they  were 
upon  the  heads  is  important,  for  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  we  have  in  this  a  mocking 
caricature  of  the  name  borne  upon  the  forehead  of 
the  high  priest,  and  transferred  in  this  book  to 
Christ's  faithful  people  (comp.  chaps,  iu  17, 
vii.  3,  xiv.  I). 

Ver.  2.  The  description  of  the  'beast*  is  con- 
tinued. The  three  aninuils,  the  leopard,  the  bear, 
and  the  lion,  some  of  whose  parts  it  possessed, 
are  the  first  three  '  great  beasts '  of  Dan.  viL  4-6, 
although  they  are  here  introduced  in  a  different 
order,  and  are  combined  into  one.  The  equalities 
represented  are  the  most  offensive  of  their  kind, 
the  swift  cruel  spring  of  the  leopard,  the  brutish 
relentlessness  of  the  bear,  and  the  devouring 
power  of  the  lion. — And  the  dragon  gave  him  his 
power,  and  his  throne,  and  great  anthority. 
Three  things  are  mentioned ;  first,  the  power 
itself;  secondly,  the  position  from  which  it  is 
exercised  ;  and  thirdly,  the  right  to  use  it.  They 
are  the  things  which  Christ  had  been  offered  by 
the  dragon,  but  which  He  had  refused  (Matt.  iv.  9). 
They  are  now  accepted  by  the  boast  at  the  expense 
of  becoming  the  dragon's  slave  and  sharing  its  htc 
It  is  probable  that  St.  John  has  the  Temptation  in 
the  wilderness  as  described  by  tlie  earlier  Evan- 
gelists in  his  eye. 

The  question  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
first  beast  has  perplexed  inquirers,  and  very  various 
opinions  in  regard  to  it  have  been  entertained. 
There  is  indeed  an  almost  general  a^eement  that 
it  is  a  symbol  of  worldly  antichnstian  power. 
But  by  some  this  power  is  supposed  to  be  that  of 
heathen  Rome,  in  which  case  the  seven  heads 
become  the  seven  hills  upon  which  Rome  was 
built,  or  seven  of  its  emperors.     Others  add  the 
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idea  of  Papal  to  that  of  heathen  Rome,  in  which 
case  the  seven  heads  become  seven  forms  of 
Roman  government — Kings,  Consuls,  Decemvirs, 
Tribunes,  Dictators,  Emperors,  Popes:  while 
others  again  understand  by  the  seven  heads  seven 
kingdoms  which,  either  in  the  Bible  or  in 
Christian  history,  oppress  and  persecute  the 
Church  of  God, — the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Baby- 
lonian, Medo- Persian,  Greek,  Roman,  together 
with  the  Germanic-Sclavonic  kingdoms  by  which 
the  downfall  of  Rome  was  followed.  The  point  is 
of  great  importance,  especially  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  chap.  xvii. ;  and  the  following  remarks 
may  be  made  : — 

I.  The  numbers  seven  and  ten  must,  as  else- 
where, be  regarded  as  symbolical,  as  expressing 
the  idea  of  fulness  or  completeness  rather  than 
the  mere  value  belonging  to  them  in  the  numerical 
scale.  We  are  not,  therefore,  entitled  to  make 
an  arbitrary  selection  from  the  worldly  powers  op- 
posed to  the  Church  of  God,  and  to  use  it  as  simply 
illustrative  of  the  nature  of  these  powers  in  general. 
Our  selection,  if  made  at  all,  must  be  made  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  shall  embody  the  idea  of 
completemss,  2.  The  rule  symbolized  by  the 
power  of  the  beast  must  be  a  rule  over  the  whole 
world.  The  dragon  of  chap.  xii.  rules  it  all,  and 
not  merely  a  part  of  it  (chap.  xii.  9) :  his  vicegerent 
the  beast  must  do  the  same.  We  learn  from 
ver.  7  of  this  chapter,  and  from  its  fourfold  division 
of  '  tribe  and  people  and  tongue  and  nation,* 
that  he  actually  does  so.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
too,  that  the  description  given  us  of  the  power  of 
the  beast  is  a  mocking  caricature  of  the  power  of 
Christ,  and  His  rule  is  universal.  3.  The  objects 
represented  by  the  heads  of  the  beast  must  be 
kingdoms,  not  personal  kings  like  the  Emperors  of 
Rome.  Such  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word  '  kings ' 
is  used  both  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  and  in  the 
Apocalypse,  where  there  is  nothing  in  the  context 
to  compel  us  to  think  of  personality  (comp.  Dan. 
vii.  17,  23 ;  Rev.  xvii.  2,  xviii.  3),  and  the  seven 
heads  are  said  in  chap.  xvii.  10  to  be  seven 
'  kings. '  Apart  from  this  it  may  be  observed  that 
no  seven  Emperors  of  Rome  can  be  a  fitting 
representation  of  the  whoie  world-power.  They 
might  represent  the  power  of  Rome,  but  that  is 
not  enough  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  with 
which  we  deal.  4.  It  will  hardly  be  denied  that 
the  seven  heads  must  severally  and  individually 
bear  a  similar  relation  to  the  Church  of  God,  for 
it  is  in  relation  to  that  Church  that  the  beast  is 
viewed  ;  but  no  seven  Emperors  of  Rome  did  so. 
They  were  not  all  persecutors :  under  some  of 
them  the  Church  enjoyed  peace.  5.  We  may 
conclude  from  analogy  that  the  objects,  whatever 
they  may  be,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  series 
of  seven  are  taken  either  from  what  was  before 
the  Seer  at  the  moment,  or  from  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  past.  6.  But,  if  so,  chap.  xvii.  10 
at  once  affords  us  the  point  from  which  to  start. 
There  we  are  informed  that  five  are  fallen  and 
'one  is,*  i.e.  ' is '  at  the  time  when  St.  John  lived 
and  wrote.  This  can  be  no  other  than  the  Roman 
power ;  and,  counting  backwards  from  it,  we  have 
the  Greek,  the  Medo-Persian,  and  the  Chaldean 
for  three  of  the  five.  The  two  earlier,  still 
counting  backwards,  are  the  Assyrian  and  the 
Egyptian.  These  two  last-mentioned  powers  are 
often  named  together  in  the  Old  Testament  as 
enemies  of  God's  people,  '  I  will  bring  them  again 
also  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  gather  them 
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out  of  Assyria'  (Zech.  x.  10);  'and  it  shall 
come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  they  shall  come 
which  were  ready  to  perish  in  the  land  of  Assyria, 
and  the  outcasts  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  shall 
worship  the  Lord  in  the  holy  mount  at  Jerusalem ' 
(Isa.  XX vii.  13).  We  have  thus  six  of  the  *  heads,' 
— Egypt,  Assyria,  Chaldsea,  Persia,  Greece, 
Rome, — all  of  which  had  successively  been 
opponents  and  persecutors  of  the  Church  of  God. 
The  seventh,  resolvable  into  the  ten  horns,  is  no 
one  definite  kingdom.  It  had  not  yet  arisen  :  but 
St.  John  saw  that  the  wicked  Roman  Empire 
was  tottering  to  its  fall,  and  that  it  would  be 
dissolved  in  other  and  final  world-powers  repre- 
sented in  their  totality  by  the  number  ten.  The 
'  beast '  before  us  is  thus  the  symbol  of  the  world- 
power  in  its  absoluteness  and  universality.  Yet 
It  is  not  identical  with  the  world-power  in  any  one 
of  its  seven  single  and  successive  forms.  It  is 
rather  the  essence  of  that  power  as  it  appears  to  a 
certain  extent  in  each  form.  In  this  respect  it  is 
really  the  'Little  Horn'  of  Dan.  vii.  8,  before  which 

*  there  were  three  of  the  first  horns  plucked  up  by 
the  roots,'  in  order  that  it  might  take  their  place. 
This  characteristic,  however,  is  not  yet  brought 
out;  it  will  meet  us  in  chap.  xvii.  11.  Finally, 
we  may  remark  that,  in  so  far  as  the  power  of 
Rome  enters  into  the  d^escription,  it  can  only  be 
that  of  Pagan,  not  Christian,  Rome.  Even  in  her 
darkest  days  Christian  Rome  could  not  have  been 
fitly  represented  by  one  of  the  heads  of  the  beast. 

Ver.  3.  And  I  saw  one  of  his  heads  as  though 
it  had  been  slain  unto  death ;  and  his  death- 
stroke  was  healed.  The  rendering  alike  in  the 
Authorised  and  Revised  Versions  of  the  Greek 
word  which  we  have  translated  '  slain '  (in  the  one 
'wounded,' in  the  other  'smitten')  is  peculiarly 
unfortunate  and  objectionable.  The  word  occurs 
eight  times  in  the  Apocalypse.  In  seven  of  these  it 
must  be  translated  'slain,'  or  'slaughtered,'  or 
'killed.'  How  can  it  be  otherwise  translated 
here  ?  The  statement  in  the  verse  is  the  counter- 
part of  that  in  chap.  v.  6,  where  we  read  of  the 

*  Lamb  as  though  it  had  been  slaughtered.'  In 
both  cases  there  had  been  actual  death,  although 
in  both  there  had  also  been  a  revival,  a  resurrec- 
tion, to  life.  The  one  is  a  mocking  counterpart 
of  the  other.  The  Seer  does  not  tell  us  to  which 
of  the  seven  heads  he  specially  refers,  but  0 
comparison  of  the  words  now  used  by  him  with 
those  of  chap.  xvii.  8-1 1  seems  clearly  to  show 
that  the  sixth  head,  or  the  Roman  power,  was  in 
his  eye. 

The  language  before  us,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
thus  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  idea  entertained 
by  so  many  in  modern  times,  that  the  sixth  head, 
instead  of  being  the  Roman  power  in  general,  is 
the  Emperor  Nero  himself,  regarding  whom  the 
rumour  is  said  to  have  prevailed,  that  after 
his  death  he  would  return  to  life  and  revive 
all  the  horrors  of  his  former  reign.  It  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  such  a  rumour  was  in 
existence  at  the  time  when  the  Apostle  wrote. 
The  thought  would  seem  rather  to  have  arisen 
long  afterwards,  when  the  misinterpretation  of 
this  passage  gave  it  birth.  Even  Renan  admits 
that  'the  general  opinion  was  that  the  monster 
(Nero),  healed  by  a  Satanic  power,  kept  him- 
self concealed  somewhere  and  would  return' 
{VAntechrist,  p.  350).  The  form  which  the  belief 
assumed  was  not  that  Nero  had  died,  but  that 
he  had  hidden  himself  in  the  wilds  of  Parthia, 
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from  wliich  he  would  come  again  to  strike  terror 
into  the  world.  This  being  the  case,  there  are  at 
least  two  important  points  on  which  the  statement 
of  the  passage  before  us  is  directly  at  variance 
with  that  rumour.  In  the  first  place,  the  head  of 
the  beast  spoken  of  had  not  simply  disappeared 
from  view  :  it  had  been  actually  slain.  A  death- 
stroke  had  been  inflicted.  It  had  died  as  really 
as  the  Lamb  of  God  had  died  on  Calvary,  and  the 
Seer  saw  that  it  had  done  so.  The  words  '  as 
though'  before  'it  had  been  slain'  no  more 
imply  that  there  had  not  been  a  real  death  than 
they  imply  this  in  chap,  v.  6,  where  they  are  used 
of  the  slain  Lamb.  In  the  second  place,  this 
head  was  not  to  revive  at  some  future  day.  It 
had  already  revived,  and  its  death-stroke  had  been 
already  healed.  Inorder,  therefore,  to  make  the  story 
of  Nero's  disappearance  and  reappearance  consti- 
tute the  foundation  of  the  passage  before  us,  it  is 
necessary  to  suppose  that  the  prevalent  rumour 
was  that  that  monster  of  iniquity  had  both  died 
and  risen  from  the  dead  ;  and  neither  particular 
was  embraced  by  it.  What  is  spoken  of  is  the 
world-power  in  the  form  of  its  sixth  head.  That 
power  received  a  mortal  stroke  by  the  work  of 
Christ.  The  world  was  then  ideally  and  really 
overcome.  It  revived,  and  resumed  its  working. 
— And  the  whole  eartl\  wondezed  after  the 
beast.  The  words  *  the  whole  earth  *  cannot  be 
understood  to  mean  only  the  Roman  people. 
They  must  be  allowed  their  full  force,  and  thus 
they  afford  a  further  proof  that  in  the  *  beast '  we 
have  a  representative  of  the  general  world-power. 
See  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  Nero  hypothesis  in 
note  on  vcr.  i8. 

Ver.  4.  This  verse  contains  a  parody  of  the 
ascriptions  of  praise  given  to  the  true  God  in 
many  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  (Isa.  xl.  18, 
25,  xlvi.  5  ;  Ps.  cxiii.  5,  etc.).  If  the  words 
apply  to  Nero  they  must  apply  to  Nero  redux^  for 
it  IS  unnecessary  to  spend  time  in  showing  that  it 
is  to  the  beast  as  healed^  and  not  before  it  was 
slain,  that  the  song  is  raised  (comp.  especially 
chap.  xvii.  8).  But  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence 
to  prove  that  homage  of  this  kind  was  paid  even 
to  the  thought  of  the  resuscitated  tyrant.  The 
acclamations  with  which  he  had  been  received  by 
the  citizens  of  Rome,  when  he  returned  from 
Campania  his  hands  red  with  the  blood  of  his 
murdered  mother,  belong  to  a  period  before  his 
death,  and  afford  no  indication  of  the  feelings  with 
which  he  was  regarded  after  that  event.  It  is 
true  that  some  even  then  cherished  his  memory 
and  decked  his  tomb  with  flowers.  But,  as 
invariably  happens  when  a  tyrant  dies,  the  senti- 
ment of  the  masses  underwent  an  immediate  and 
profound    revulsion.       Suetonius    tells    us    that 


*  the  public  joy  was  so  great  upon  the 

that  the  people  ran  up  and  down  with  caps  upon 
their  heads  {Nero,  chap.  57).  Horror  rather 
than  admiration  filled  their  breasts;. 

Ver.  5.  And  there  was  given  him  a  month 
speaking  great  things  and  blasphemies.  This 
is  the  first  of  three  things  spoken  of  (vers.  5-7)  as 
'given,'  i.e.  given  by  God  to  whom  in  its  utmost 
might  the  beast  is  subject.  The  description  is 
taken  from  Dan.  vii.  o,  20,  .25,  where  similar 
language  is  used  of  the  *  Little  Horn.'  The 
second  thing  '  given '  is  authority  to  work  forty 
and  two  months.  For  the  time  here  specified  see 
on  chap.  xi.  2. 

Ver.  6.  In  this  verse  the  blasphemies  of  ver.  5 
are  more  particularly  described. 

Ver.  7.  The  third  thing  is  *  given  ;  *  and  the 
authority  is  universal,  the  whole  world  being 
marked  out  by  the  four  departments  into  which  it 
is  divided. 

Ver.  8.  And  all  that  dwell  upon  the  earth 
shall  worship  him.  These  dwellers  upon  the 
earth  are  in  contrast  with  those  who  '  tabernacle 
in  heaven.  *  They  are  the  ungodly  as  distinguished 
from  the  godly ;  and  again  they  are  not  confined 
to  the  Roman  Empire,  but  include  all  who  any- 
where worship  the  beast. — Every  one  whose  name 
hath  not  been  written  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world  in  the  book  of  life  of  the  lamb  that 
hath  been  slain.  The  plural  of  the  first  clause 
of  the  verse,  'all,'  passes  into  the  singular  of  the 
second  clause,  those  referred  to  being  now  looked 
at  individually  (comp.  John  xvii.  2,  vi.  37). — ^The 
connection  of  the  last  clause  is  doubtful.  It  may 
be  joined,  as  in  the  Authorised  Version,  with  the 
'Lamb  that  hath  been  slain;'  but  chap.  xviL  8 
seems  to  determine  in  favour  of  connecting  it  with 
the  word  '  written.'  Besides  which,  the  ckuse  is 
less  appropriate  to  the  slaying  of  the  Lamb,  an  act 
which  took  place  in  time,  tluin  to  those  counsels 
of  the  Almighty  which  are  from  eternity. 

Ver.  9  contains  a  solemn  call  to  listen,  and  is 
best  connected  with  what  follows. 

Ver.  10.  If  any  one  is  for  captiTity,  into 
captiyity  he  goeth :  if  any  one  shall  kill  with 
the  sword,  with  the  sword  must  he  be  killed. 
In  a  climax  of  two  clauses  consolation  is  afforded 
to  the  righteous  amidst  all  their  trials.  There  is  a 
lex  talionis  in  the  dealings  of  God.  They  who 
lead  His  people  into  captivity,  they  who  kill  them 
with  the  sword,  shall  experience  a  similar  fate. — 
Here  is  the  patience  and  the  faith  of  the  saints. 
For  surely  there  is  enough  to  nerve  our  patience 
and  to  stimulate  our  faith  in  the  thought  that 
'God  judgeth  in  the  earth,'  and  that  it  is  a 
righteous  thing  with  Him  '  to  recompense  tribnla* 
tion '  to  them  that  trouble  His  people. 
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Chapter  XIII.    11-18. 
The  Third  great  Enemy  of  the  People  of  God, 

11  A  ND  I  beheld*  another  beast  coming  up  out  of  the  earth ; 

£\.     and  he  had  ''two  horns  like  a  *iamb,  and  he  "^  spake  as  J^Jj^-^ 

12  a  dragon.     And  he  exerciseth  all  the  power*  of  the  first  beast  ^rMatvii.  15. 
before  him,  and   causeth'  the  earth   and   them  which  dwell 
therein  to  worship  the  first  beast,  whose  deadly*  wound*  was 

13  healed.     And  he  doeth  great  ''wonders,'  so'  that  he  maketh*  ''J^Therii.'J: 
'fire  come'  down  from"  heaven  on"  the  earth  in  the  sight '^^j^.J^^s.- 

14  of  men,"  and  "  deceiveth  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  by  the    *<>-"• 
means  of^^  those  miracles'  which  he  had  power  ^*  to  do  in  the 
sight  of "  the  beast;  saying  to  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth, 

that  they  should  make  an  -^  image  to  the  beast,  which  had  the/.^^^jj-.'s, 

15  wound  by  a  sword,"  and  did  live."     And  he  had  power'*  to    Hcb.i.3. 
give  life  *®  unto  the  image  of  the  beast,  that  the  image  of  the 

beast  should  both  speak,  and  cause  that  as  many  as  would  " 

16  not  worship  the  image  of  the  beast  should  be  killed.  And  he 
causeth  all,  both  "  small  and  "  great,  rich  and  poor,'*  free  and 
bond,"  to  receive ••  a  ^ mark  in*'  their  right  hand,  or  in"  their  rCp.ch.xiv. 

17  foreheads:"  and"  that  no  man'*  might"  buy  or  sell,  save  he 
that  had"  the  mark,  or'*  the  name  of  the  beast,  or  the  number 

18  of  his  name.  Here  is  wisdom.  Let  him  that  hath  understand-^- 
ing  count  the  number  of  the  beast :  for  it  is  the  number  of  a 

*  man  ;  and  his  number  is  Six  hundred  threescore'*  and  six.       *^-  ***•  '7« 

*  saw  *  authority  •  he  maketh  *  omit  deadly 

*  death-stroke        ^  signs  ''  omit  so        •  that  he  should  even  make 
®  to  come              '®  out  of               ^^  into  ^*  before  men        "a^/r/he 

^*  by  reason  of       "  it  was  g^ven  him  ^°  before 

"  which  hath  the  stroke  of  the  sword  "  rose  to  life 

"  And  it  was  given  unto  him  '®  breath  **  should  "  the 

*•  add  the  **  and  the  rich  and  the  poor  '*  and  the  free  and  the  bond 

^^  that  there  be  given  them  *^  upon  *®  on  *'  forehead 

^  omit  and         *^  one  ^'  should  be  able  to  **  hath 

^*  even  •*  and  sixty 

Contents.    The  passage  upon  which  we  now  particular  portion  of  the  world,  such  as  the  Asiatic 

enter  describes  the  third  great  enemy  of  God's  Continent,  or  even  to  the  whole  world  itself,  or 

people,  and  closes  with  the  mysterious  indication  to  human  society  and  its  progress,  or  to  earthly 

of  the  number  of  the  l)east.  thinking  and  willing.     The  true  meaning  of  the 

Ver.  II.  And  I  saw  another  beast  coming  np  term  must  be  sought  in  that  distinction  between 

out  of  the  earth.     This  is  the  third  great  enemy  the  Jews  and  all  other  nations  by  which  Scripture 

of  the  saints,  the  second  '  beast.  *    It  is  character^  is  pervaded.     The  '  sea '  represents  the  latter : 

ized   by  the  same  general  term  as  the  second  the  *  earth' the  former, —yet  not  the  former  simply 

enemy  or  the  first  beast ;  and  although  therefore,  as  a  nation.     The  *  sea '  is  the  nations  as  opposed 

as  afterwards  mentioned,  it  resembles  a  lamb,  to  God.     The  *  earth '  is  the  Jews,  as  Gods  pro- 

this  in  no  degree  diminishes  the  fierceness  of  its  phetic  and    priesily  people.      That    this    beast 

nature.     It  is  still  a  'beast.'    It  comes  up  not  comes  up  out  of  the  earth  is  therefore  a  token 

out  of  the  '  sea '  like  the  first  beast,  but  out  of  the  that  it  springs  out  of  a  religious,  not  a  secular, 

'earth.*    The  contrast  between  the  'sea 'spoken  source;  and  this  trait  corresponds,  as  we  shall 

of  in  ver.    I   and  the  'earth'  now  mentioned  see,  to  the  whole  description  of  it. — And  he  had 

makes  it  impossible  to  refer  the  latter  to  any  one  two  home  like  a  lamb.  The  lamb-like  form  ol 
• 
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the  horns  can  only  be  a  travesty  of  the  seven 
horns  of  *the  Lamb*  spoken  of  in  these  visions 
(chap.  V.  6) ;  and  the  numl)er  two  is  not  to  be 
understood  literally.  Like  the  '  two  *  of  the  two 
witnesses  in  chap.  xi.  3,  the  number  is  symbolical, 
and  denotes  all  who  are  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
this  Iamb.  The  number  two,  therefore,  does  not 
'complete  the  similarity'  to  the  animal  in  its 
'natural  condition,'  nor  does  it  show  that  its 
power  is  'much  less'  than  that  of  The  Lamb, 
because  two  is  less  than  seven.  It  rather  connects 
with  this  beast  an  element  of  persuasiveness. 
There  may  even  perhaps  be  a  reference  to  the 
two  false  witnesses  of  Matt.  xxvi.  60,  who  came 
against  our  Lord.  The  like  enemies  will  come 
against  His  people.  The  religious  element  again 
appears  in  the  lamb-like  horns.— And  he  spake 
as  a  dragon.  The  first  beast  does  not  speak : 
the  second  does.  It  is  not  said  that  the  words 
spoken  are  religious ;  but,  when  we  remember 
how  often  the  word  *  spake  *  of  the  original  is 
used  of  Christ  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  that  it 
denotes  not  so  much  an  occasional  remark  as 
formal  and  continuous  discourse,  we  can  hardly 
be  wroi^  in  seeing  here  again  a  travesty  of  our 
Lord.  The  beast  professed  to  teach  religious 
truth ;  but  his  mode  of  teaching  was  Berce  and 
murderous,  the  very  opposite  of  that  of  Him  who 
did  not  strive  nor  cry  aloud,  neither  did  any  one 
hear  His  voice  in  the  streets  (Isa.  xlii.  2;  Matt 
xii.  19). 

Ver.  12.  And  he  ezeroiseth  all  the  authority 
of  the  first  beast  before  him.  '  The  words 
'before  him*  are  to  be  connected  with  'exer- 
ciseth ;  *  and  they  are  again  a  travesty  of  that 
'before  God*  which  we  find  predicated  of  the 
Son,  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  the  saints  (chaps,  iii.  5, 
i.  4,  vii.  15,  etc.).  This  second  beast  is  'before* 
the  first,  in  his  presence,  sustained  by  him,  minis- 
tering to  him,  doing  his  pleasure  (comp.  chap, 
viii.  2,  where  the  seven  angels  are  described  as 
standing  'before  God*).— ^d  he  maketh  the 
earth  .  .  .  whose  death-stroke  was  healed.  The 
word  '  worship  *  leads  us  directly  to  the  thought 
of  religious  service,  and  therefore  to  that  of  the 
religious  persuasion  by  which  it  is  secured. — 
The  description  of  the  first  beast  given  in  these 
words  is  highly  important — '  whose  death-stroke,* 
or  *  the  stroke  of  whose  death,*  was  healed.  We 
have  here  an  unmistakeable  description  of  the  first 
beast,  not  as  he  appeared  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
his  manifestation  under  the  first  five  heads,  but  as  he 
appeared  under  the  sixth,  a/Zer  he  had  been  slain 
and  had  risen  to  life.  Let  us  allow  that  St.  John 
gave  credit  to  the  rumour  that  Nero  would  return^ 
could  he  have  supposed  that  he  haii  returned  ? 

Ver.  13.  And  he  doeth  great  signs  that  he 
should  even  make  fire  to  come  down  oat  of 
heayen  into  the  earth  before  men.  The  '  great 
signs  *  are  again  a  symbol  of  what  is  done  by  false 
prophetical  and  priestly  power.  The  '  fire  out  of 
heaven  '  is  explained  by  the  function  of  this  beast. 
He  is  to  diicct  men  to  the  worship  of  the  first 
beast  in  whom  the  Satanic  power  of  the  dragon  is 
personified.  As  therefore  Christ,  in  whom  the 
power  of  God  is  personified,  is  preceded  by  Elias, 
who  is  to  direct  men's  eyes  to  Him,  so  the  first 
beast  has  in  the  second  his  Elias,  who  travesties 
the  miracle  of  the  ancient  prophet  (2  Kings  i. 
10-12). 

Ver.  14.  And  he  deceiveth,  eta  The  word 
'deceiveth*  again  leads  us  to  the  thought  of  false 
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teaching  (Matt  xxiv.  24,  etc).— -Saying  to  them 
that  dwell  on  the  earth  that  they  should  make 
an  image  to  the  beast  which  hath  the  stroke  of 
the  sword,  and  rose  to  life.  The  difficult  ex- 
pression *  image  of  the  beast '  occurs  ten  times  in 
the  Apocalypse,  xiii.  14,  15  (thrice),  xiv.  9,  11. 
XV.  2,  xvi.  2,  xix.  20,  XX.  4.  It  is  to  t>e  explained 
b^  the  help  of  Gen.  i.  26 ;  Rom.  viii.  29 ;  i  Cor. 
XI.  7,  XV.  49;  Col.  i.  15,  iii.  10;  Heb.  i.  3. 
Comparing  these  passages,  the  thought  of  the 
Seer  appears  to  be  as  follows — First,  we  have 
God,  the  Son  the  true  '  image  *  of  God,  and  man 
'renewed'  in  the  Son  'after  the  image  of  Him 
that  created  him.'  Secondly,  we  have  the  first 
beast  or  the  world-power  in  all  the  ungodliness  of 
its  spirit,  that  spirit  supposed  to  be  incarnated  in 
its  'image,'  and  men  so  created  after  that  image 
that  they  may  be  said  to  l>e  '  of  their  father  the 
devil*  (John  viii.  44).  The  second  beast  or  the 
false  prophet  will  then  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  first  beast  and  men  as  that  in  which  Christ 
the  true  prophet  stands  to  God  and  men.  It  may 
indeed  be  said  that,  were  this  view  correct,  we 
ought  to  read  that  men  are  made  after  the  image 
of  the  beast,  whereas  what  is  really  said  is  that 
they  *  ma^e*  the  image.  But,  according  to  the 
constant  teaching  of  St.  John,  men  who  are  made 
make.  They  love  the  darkness  ;  they  choose  the 
evil ;  their  will  is  active  not  passive  in  the  matter. 
There  is  no  ground  for  the  idea  that  in  the  image 
made  to  the  beast  we  have  an  allusion  to  those 
statues  of  the  Roman  Emperors  which  some  of 
the  basest  of  them  set  up  for  worship.  '  Image ' 
in  its  Scripture  sense  expresses  something  living. 
It  would  be  far  more  natural  to  seek  the  '  image ' 
in  the  Emperors  themselves. 

Ver.  15.  In  the  words  of  this  verse  the  second 
beast  is  still  further  characterized  as  giving  breath 
to  the  image  of  the  beast,  that  we  image  of 
the  beast  should  both  speak,  and  canse  that  as 
many  as  should  not  worship  the  image  of  the 
beast  should  be  killed.  These  words  are  com- 
monly understood  to  refer  to  the  lying  wonders 
of  pagan  priests  in  making  pictures  and  statues 
appear  to  speak  ;  to  which  many  add  '  the  moving 
images  and  winking  and  speaking  pictures  so 
often  employed  for  purposes  of  imposture  by  their 
far  less  excusable  papal  successors.*  But  such 
pictures  and  images,  however  they  might  seem  to 
move  and  speak,  were  never  able  to  put  to  death. 
It  seems  better,  therefore,  to  think  first  it  may  be 
of  the  persons  in  whom  civil  power  was  centred, 
of  the  possessors  of  the  world  power,  of  kings  or 
emperors  in  any  land,  but  especially  in  Rome, 
who  demanded  that  Divine  honours  should  be 
paid  them,  and  who  persecuted  to  the  death  such 
as  refused  the  homage.  These  may  be  first 
thought  of,  but  after  them  come  all  who,  having 
any  worldly  power,  are  persuaded  to  u$%e  it  against 
the  saints  of  God.  To  them  the  second  beast 
gives  'breath,'  making  them  bring  it  about  that 
they  who  worship  not  the  image  of  the  first  beast, 
and  are  not  to  the  incarnate  spirit  of  the  world 
what  believers  are  to  their  Lord,  'should  be 
killed.' 

Ver.  16.  The  mark  is  originated  by  'the  beast,' 
that  is,  by  the  first  beast,  but  is  imposed  at  the 
instigation  of  the  second.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  must  be  noticed  that  it  is  freely 
accepted  by  those  who  receive  it  (comp.  chap, 
xiv.  9),  and  that,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  out  this,  the  word  '  give  *  is  used.     The 
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Son  freely  receives  what  is  given  Him  by  the 
Father,  the  devil  what  is  given  him  by  God,  the 
beast  what  is  given  him  by  the  dragon,  the  ad- 
herents of  the  beast  what  is  given  them  by  the 
beast.  The  *  mark  *  itself  is  the  travesty  of  that 
impressed  by  God  as  His  seal  upon  His  own 
(chap.  vii.  2).  It  is  made  upon  the  *  right  hand 
or  upon  the  forehead,'  the  former  being  that  part 
of  the  body  upon  which  soldiers,  the  latter  that 
upon  which  slaves,  received  their  mark.  The 
followers  of  the  beast  own  the  beast  as  their 
captain  and  serve  it  as  its  slaves.      What  the 

})recise  nature  of  the  mark  was  we  are  not  in- 
brmed,  although  from  the  following  verse  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  either  the  name  of  the 
beast,  or  the  number  by  which  that  name  might 
be  expressed.  From  chap.  xiv.  i  it  would  seem 
that  the  *  Father*s  name '  was  the  mark  imprinted 
upon  the  followers  of  the  Lamb. 

Ver.  17.  The  meaning  of  this  verse  can  only  be 
that  the  second  beast  aimed  at  denying  a  part  in 
the  intercourse  of  life,  or  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
to  every  one  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  first. 

Having  considered  the  particulars  mentioned  in 
these  verses,  we  have  now  to  ask  what  is  denoted 
by  this  second  beast,  or  third  great  enemy  of  the 
saints.  In  doing  so  it  is  necessary  to  call  to 
mind  the  leading  principle  which  seems  to  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  the  apocalyptic  conception  of  the 
Churches  struggle.  We  have  already  had  various 
illustrations  of  it,  and  more  will  meet  us  as  we 
proceed.  That  principle  is  simply  this,  that  the 
struggle  of  the  Church  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
struggle  of  Christ  Himself.  The  Church  is  one 
with  her  Lord,  is  appointed  to  carry  on  His  work 
in  the  world,  is  exposed  to  the  same  trials,  and  is 
destined  to  achieve  the  same  victory.  The  enemies 
who  rise  against  her  are  therefore  substantially 
the  same  as  those  with  which  Jesus  had  to  con- 
tend. Keeping  this  in  view,  we  ought  to  have 
little  difficulty  in  determining  the  meaning  of  the 
second  beast.  It  was  with  three  great  enemies 
that  the  contest  of  Jesus  was  carried  on,  and  by 
them  His  suflcrings  and  death  were  brought  about. 
These  were  the  devil,  the  power  of  the  heathen 
world,  and  the  spiritual  wickedness  of  the  Jews. 
The  two  former  nave  already  been  set  before  us 
in  the  dragon  and  the  first  beast.  The  last  men- 
tioned is  the  second  beast.  It  b  not  worldly 
wisdom,  or  learning,  or  science,  or  art ;  not  in- 
creasing civilisation,  or  the  power  of  intellectual 
cultivation,  even  when  most  refined  and  spiritual. 
A  fatal  objection  to  all  such  views  is  that  they 
not  only  draw  no  sufficient  distinction  between 
the  first  and  the  second  beast,  but  that  they  fail 
to  recognise  the  essentially  religious  character  of 
the  latter.  Upon  this  point  the  indications  of  the 
passage  are  too  numerous  and  precise  to  be  mis- 
taken. The  second  beast  exercises  its  power  not 
through  the  sword  but  through  the  word  and 
signs.  The  lamb-like  form  of  the  horns  reminds 
of  Jesus  the  great  Teacher  and  Prophet  of  His 
people.  The  speaking  as  a  dragon  takes  us  to 
the  thought  of  those  false  teachers  who  come  in 
sheep's  clothing  but  inwardly  are  ravening  wolves 
(Matt.  vii.  15).  The  'great  wonders'  done  by  it 
are  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  words  '  There  shall 
arise  false  Christs,  and  false  prophets,  and  shall 
show  great  signs  and  wonders ;  so  as  to  lead 
astray,  if  possible,  even  the  elect  *  (Matt.  xxiv.  24); 
while  at  the  same  time  we  are  reminded  by  its 


whole  appearance  of  that  antichrist,  whose  coming 
'  is  according  to  the  working  of  Satan,  with  all  power 
and  signs  and  lying  wonders'  (2  Thess.  ii.  9).  Add 
to  all  this  that  the  second  beast  is  expressly  styled 
the  '  false  prophet '  in  other  passages  of  this  book 
(xvi.  13,  xix.  20,  XX.  10),  and  the  conclusion 
appears  to  be  incontrovertible,  that  it  represents 
to  us  no  mere  secular  or  worldly,  but  a  distinctly 
religious  and  antichristian,  spirit.  Further,  this 
spirit  is  clearly  in  the  first  instance  Jewish,  for 
the  second  beast  rises  up  out  of  the  *  land,'  not 
like  the  first  out  of  the  *sea,'  and  the  land  is  the 
emblem  of  Judaism,  as  the  sea  is  of  heathenism. 
More  even  may  be  said  ;  for  the  action  of  the 
second  beast  corresponds  preci.>ely  to  that  of  the 
fanatical  spirit  of  Judaism  in  the  days  of  our  Lord. 
It  was  *the  Jews*  who  stirred  up  the  power  of 
Rome  against  their  true  King ; — it  was  they  who 
'exercised  all  the  authority  of  the  first  beast 
before  Him  ; '  they  who  by  their  cry  *  We  have  no 
king  but  Cxsar '  made  an  '  image  to  the  beast ; ' 
and  they  who  gave  *  life  unto  the  image  of  the 
beast,' that  it  should  both  'speak  and  cause  as 
many  as  would  not  worship  it  to  be  killed.' 
Circumstances  such  as  these  lead  directly  to  the 
belief  that  the  fundamental  spirit  of  this  second 
beast  is  that  of  a  degenerate  Judaism  in  its  most 
bigoted,  fanatical,  and  antichristian  form, — that 
spirit  which  stirred  up  the  Roman  power  against 
our  Lon),  which  in  after  times  was  so  often  the 
means  of  unsheathing  the  sword  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate against  Christians,  and  which,  down  to  our 
own  day,  has  been  ever  working  as  a  spirit  of 
enmity  and  persecution  to  all  that  claims  for  the 
religion  of  Christ  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
Divine. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  not  to  imagine  that 
this  spirit  of  degenerate  Judaism  is  to  be  found 
only  m  those  who  are  Jews  by  birth.  In  the 
Fourth  Gospel  the  spirit  of  *  the  Jews  *  is  looke  I 
upon  as  that  which  most  truly  and  fully  exhibits 
the  irreligious  spirit  of  the  world.  The  same  is 
the  case  here.  The  spirit  and  rule  of  the  second 
beast  are  as  wide  as  those  of  the  first.  'The 
Jews'  were  men.  Their  nature  was  human. 
They  exhibited  the  preference  shown  by  human 
nature  in  every  age  for  the  seen  above  the  unseen, 
for  the  outward  and  formal  above  the  inward  and 
spiritual.  In  this  beast,  therefore,  although  we 
have  first  the  spirit  displayed  by  them,  we  have 
also  embodied  that  irreligious  spirit  which,  espe- 
cially in  the  Church,  has  no  toleration  for  the 
unworldliness  of  the  children  of  God.  Tolerant 
of  all  else,  it  would  here  threaten  and  persecute 
and  kill.  The  friend  of  the  world  is  the  enemy 
of  God.  Finally,  the  remark  must  be  made,  that 
this  second  beast  is  to  be  sought  within  rather 
than  without  the  professing  Christian  Church. 

Ver.  18.  At  this  point  the  Seer  pauses,  and  we 
meet  those  words  which  have  been  so  great  a 
puzzle  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in  all  ages  of  her 
history.  Here  is  wisdom. — The  test  of  wisdom 
is  then  set  forth  in  the  following  clause  :  He  that 
hath  undentanding,  let  him  count  the  number 
of  the  beast,  for  it  is  the  number  of  a  man, 
and  his  namber  is  six  hundred  sixty  and  six. 
'  It  is  the  number  of  a  man,'  that  is,  the  numl)er 
of  the  name  of  the  beast  is  one  which,  when  trans- 
ferred according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time  into 
the  letters  designating  them,  will  give  the  name 
of  the  beast.  'The  number  is  six  hundrel  sixty 
and  six,'  that  is,  it  is  a  number  which  consists  ol 
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three  numerals,  the  lowest  6 ;  the  second  6  xnuUi« 
plied  by  lo,  or  60 ;  the  third  60  multiplied  by  lo^ 
or  60a  '  Let  him  count  the  number  of  the  beast,' 
that  is,  let  him  note  or  weigh  carefully  the  import 
of  these  three  numerals. 

To  treat  the  point  now  before  us  with  anything 
like  the  fulness  whidi  it  deserves  is  unfortunately 
out  of  the  question.  The  limits  of  this  commen- 
tary forbid  the  attempt.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
endeavouring  either  to  examine  the  various  inter- 
pretations that  have  been  given  of  the  verse,  or  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  inauiry,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  as  much  as  possible  to  one  interpretation 
which  seems  to  have  been  first  proposed  half  a 
century  ago  by  several  German  scholar*;  (Fritzsche, 
Senary,  Hitzig,  Reuss,  etc. ;  see  Schaffs  history  of 
the  Christian  Churchy  new  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  S46) 
who  each  claimed  to  have  discovered  it,  and  which 
has  of  late  been  accepted  as  an  unquestionable 
solution  by  not  a  few  who  have  paid  most  attention 
to  the  subject  and  are  best  entitled  to  be  heard.  If 
we  succeed  in  showing  that  this  particular  solution 
is  untenable,  we  shall  not  only  determine  one  point 
at  least  to  which,  in  its  bearings  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse as  a  whole,  too  much  importance  cannot  be 
attached,  but  we  shall,  in  doing  so,  indicate  the 
lines  upon  which  it  appears  to  us  that  a  solution 
must  be  sought.  The  interpretation  to  which  we 
refer  understands  the  number  'six  hundred  and 
sixty  and  six '  to  represent  the  words  *  Neron 
CiCSAR.'  The  argument  is  that,  when  written  in 
Hebrew  characters,  the  letters  of  these  words 
stand  as  follows :  NRON  KSR,  and  that,  taken 
according  to  their  numerical  value  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  they  supplv  the  following  figures  :  50+ 
200+6  +  50+ 100  +  &  +  200,  or  in  all  666.  The 
conclusion  is  obvious,  and  the  'beast,'  alike  of 
our  present  passage  and  of  chap,  xvii.,  can  be  no 
other  than  the  Emperor  Nero,  the  foulest  monster 
that  ever  stained  the  page  of  history  with  deeds 
of  cruelty  and  lust  and  blood.  We  believe  that 
this  solution  is  mistaken,  and  we  offer  the  follow- 
ing considerations  in  connection  with  it. 

(i)  Every  inquirer  allows  that  the  'beast* 
spoken  of  is  not  the  second  but  the  first  beast  of 
the  chapter.  Sufficient  attention,  however,  has 
not  been  paid  to  the  fact  that  a  distinction  must 
be  drawn  between  that  beast  in  itself  and  in  each 
of  the  various  forms  in  which  it  was  manifested 
under  its  successive  '  heads '  (comp.  on  ver.  2). 
Properly  speaking,  the  beast  itself  is  no  one  of 
these  heads  singly.  It  is  rather  the  concentrated 
essence  of  them  all  (comp.  on  chap.  xvii.  11). 
Whatever  of  evil  there  is  m  each  of  them  flows 
from  it,  and  must  be  restored  to  it  when  we  would 
form  a  true  conception  of  what  it  is.  We  know 
it  only  fully  when,  gathering  into  itself  every 
previous  element  of  its  demoniacal  power,  it  is 
about  to  exert  its  last  and  fiercest  paroxysm  of 
rage  before  it  goes  '  into  perdition  *  (chap.  xvii.  8). 
By  the  confession  even  of  those  against  whom 
we  contend  it  is  *  the  eighth  '  mentioned  in  chap, 
xvii.  II ;  it  is  *  of  the  seven,'  and  yet  it  is  so  far 
to  be  distinguished  from  them.  That  this  is  the 
correct  view  of  '  the  beast '  in  the  present  chapter 
as  •  well  as  in  chap.  xvii.  is  clear,  not  only  from 
the  fact  that  the  beast  is  spoken  of  as  distinct 
from  any  one  head,  and  from  the  impossibility  of 
interpreting  chaps,  xiii.  and  xvii.  unless  we 
suppose  the  beast  of  both  chapters  to  be  essentially 
the  same,  but  also  because  in  vers.  14-17  of 
this  chapter  we  have  the  wkolt  work  of  the  second 
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beast  in  its  service,  as  well  as  its  own  work,  set 
before  us  z&  fully  and  fitially  accomplished,  *  The 
beast,'  therefore,  to  which  our  attention  is  here 
called,  cannot  be  Nerc,  for,  even  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  seven  '  heads '  of  chap.  xiiL  i  or 
the  seven  *  kings '  of  chap.  xvii.  10  were  personal 
kings  and  not,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
kingdoms,  it  must  be  more  than  any  separate 
individual  of  the  series.  (2)  The  interpretation 
makes  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  instead  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 
But  the  improbability  that  St.  John  had  Hebrew 
letters  in  his  mind  is  very  great.  He  writes  in 
Greek.  On  other  occasions  he  employs  the  letters^ 
of  the  Greek  alphabet  in  order  to  give,  by  means' 
of  letters,  an  expression  to  his  thought  (chops. 
i.  8,  XXL  6,  xxii.  13).  When  he  uses  the  Hebrew 
he  expressly  notifies  that  he  does  so  (chaps,  ix. 
II,  xvi.  16;  comp.  John  v.  2,  xix.  13,  17,  xx. 
16).  Few  things  are  more  certain  than  that  the 
Christians  of  Asia  Minor,  for  whom  he  wrote, 
had  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  Hebrew.  It 
is  urged  indeed  that  the  Seer  resorted  to  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  for  the  sake  of  more  eiFecinally 
concealing  a  name  the  disclosure  of  Nvhich  might 
have  been  attended  with  danger,  llie  as5uinpti<» 
is  wholly  gratuitous.  The  obvious  intention  of 
the  Seer  is  not  so  much  to  conceal  as  to  reveal 
the  name,  although  in  a  manner  that  shadl 
illustrate  its  solemn  import.  He  is  dealing,  in 
short,  not  with  a  human  puzzle  but  with  a  Divine 
mystery,  the  most  essential  conditions  of  which 
would  have  been  destroyed  had  he  concerned 
himself  about  the  half-concealed  name  of  an  indi- 
vidual. Nor,  if  his  object  be  to  avert  danger 
from  the  Christian  Church,  is  he  consistent  with 
himself.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  if  the 
numbers  before  us  point  to  Nero,  the  words  of 
chap.  xvii.  9,  18  point  to  Rome,  and  in  that  case 
a  city,  the  naming  of  which  must  have  been  as 
dangerous  as  the  naming  of  its  Emperor,  could 
not  have  been  designated  with  greater  clearness. 

(3)  It  is  only  by  force  that  the  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  can  be  made  to  accomplish  the 
end  for  which  they  are  referred  to.  The  names 
of  Ewald  and  Renan  stand  at  the  very  head  of 
Semitic  scholarship  in  Europe,  and  neither  scholar 
can  be  suspected  for  a  moment  of  any  leanii^ 
towards  the  traditions  of  the  Church.  Yet  both 
of  them  have  pronounced  it  almost,  if  not  alto- 
gether, impossible  to  believe  that  the  words  Nero 
Caesar  could  in  the  first  century  have  been  spelled  in 
the  way  demanded  by  the  proposed  solution.  The 
former,  accordingly,  first  inserts  an  additional  letter 
in  the  KSR,  then  substitutes  Rome  for  Nero,  and 
lastly  obtains  the  number  616  (of  which  we  have 
still  to  speak)  instead  of  666  {Johann.  Schri/t,  ii. 
p.  262).  The  latter,  agreeing  with  Ewald  as  to 
the  spelling  but  not  as  to  the  number  represented, 
gives  it  as  his  explanation  that  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse  has  *  probably  of  design  suppressed 
the  additional  letter  in  order  that  he  may  have  a 
symmetrical  cvpher.^  With  that  letter  he  would 
have  had  676  (Z'-i4>i/£ifM  p.  416).  It  is  surely 
too  much  to  expect  that  men  shall  readily 
receive  an  explanation   so  heavily  encumbered. 

(4)  Another  circumstance  has  yet  to  be  noted 
which  has  been  adduced  by  a  well-known  and 
influential  writer  of  the  day  in  the  following 
words  : — *  If  any  confirmation  could  possibly  be 

1  The  Hebrew  word  for  Caesar  was  spelled  in  the  first 
centurv  not  bv  the  letters  KSR  but  bv  KISH 
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wanting  to  this  conclusion  (that  aflbrded  by  the 
reference  to  Neron  Caesar),  we  find  it  in  the  curious 
fact  recorded  by  Irenaeus,  that  in  some  copies 
he  found  the  reading  616.  Now  this  change  can 
hardly  have  been  due  to  carelessness.  But  if  the 
above  solution  be  correct,  this  remarkable  and 
ancient  variation  is  at  once  explained  and  ac- 
counted for.  A  Jewish  Christian,  trying  his 
Hebrew  solution,  which  would  (as  he  knew) 
defend  the  interpretation  from  dangerous  Gentiles, 
may  have  been  puzzled  by  the  n  in  Neron  Kesar. 
Although  the  name  was  so  written  in  Hebrew,  he 
knew  tliat  to  Romans,  and  Gentiles  generally,  the 
name  was  always  Nero  Csesar,  not  Neron.  But 
Nero  Kesar  in  Hebrew,  omitting  the  final  n,  gave 
616,  not  666;  and  he  may  have  altered  the 
reading  because  he  imagined  that,  in  an  un- 
important particular,  it  made  the  solution  more 
suitable  and  easy  *  (Farrar,  The  Early  Days  of 
Christianity^  vol.  ii.  p.  298).  At  first  sight  the 
argument  is  plausible,  but  it  breaks  down  on  the 
fact  that  the  ancient  father  to  whom  we  owe  our 
earliest  information  as  to  the  reading  616  instead 
of  666  knew  nothing  of  the  proposed  explanation. 
Although  himself  oflfering  conjectures  at  the 
time  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  mysterious  symbols, 
he  makes  no  allusion  to  either  Neron  Caesar  or 
Nero  Caesar ;  and,  after  mentioning  one  or  two 
solutions,  he  concludes  that  St.  John  would  have 
given  the  name  had  he  thought  it  right  that  it 
should  be  uttered.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  illustrating 
the  little  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  argu- 
ment under  consideration,  that  the  father  to  whom 
we  refer  preferred  another  rendering  Teitan 
(T=3oo,  E=5,  1  =  10,  T=300,  A=i,  N=50, 
in  all  666),  from  which,  if  we  drop  the  final  i», 
we  get  Teita,  numbering  616,  and  a  better  repre- 
sentation than  Teitan  of  the  Emperor  Titus  by 
whom  Jerusalem  was  overthrown.  When  we 
find  therefore  that,  notwithstanding  the  desire 
to  penetrate  into  the  meaning  of  the  enigma 
which  marked  the  early  Church,  this  solution  was 
not  discovered,  we  have  a  proof  that  the  discovery 
has  been  made  by  a  false  process,  and  is  worthless. 
(5)  We  venture  to  ask  whether  in  conducting 
this  discussion  sufficient  attention  has  been  paid 
to  St.  John's  use  of  the  word  *  name,'  and  to  the 
precise  manner  in  which  he  makes  the  statement 
of  this  verse.  In  all  the  writings  of  the  Apostle 
the  '  name '  of  any  one  is  much  more  than  a 
designation  by  which  the  person  receiving  it  is 
identified.  It  marks  the  person  in  himself.  It 
tells  us  not  only  who  he  is  but  what  he  is.  It 
has  a  deep  internal  signification  ;  and  importance 
belongs  to  it,  not  because  the  name  is  first  attached 
to  a  person  and  then  interpreted,  but  because  it 
has  its  meaning  first,  and  has  then  been  affixed, 
under  the  guidance  of  God,  to  the  person  whose 
character  or  work  it  afterwards  expresses. 
Keeping  this  in  view  let  us  carefully  note  the 
manner  in  which  the  statement  of  this  verse  is 
made.  It  is  not  the  name,  it  is  the  numbers  that 
are  emphatic — not  the  name  deduced  from  the 
numbers,  but  the  numbers  deduced  from  the 
name.  Upon  these  numbers  we  are  mainly  to 
fix  our  eye.  But  there  must  be  a  bond  of  con- 
nection with  the  name  deeper  and  stronger  than 
the  bare  fact  that  the  numbers  Avere  yielded  by  it. 
Familiar  as  the  writer  shows  himself  to  be  with 
the  method  of  transposing  letters  and  numbers 
then  in  vogue,  he  must  have  known  that  many 
names  would  yield  the  number   666,  probably 
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quite  as  many  as  the  long  list  which  swells  the 
history  of  the  interpretation  ot  this  text.  Of  what 
use  would  it  have  been  merely  to  call  attention  to 
this  ?  The  questions  would  instantly  arise.  Which 
is  the  true  solution?  Wherein  is  one  name  so 
given  better  than  another  ?  There  must  be  some 
additional  element  in  St.  John's  thought.  Let  us 
endeavour  to  discover  it  hy  making  the  supposition 
that  he  had  been  dealing  with  the  human  name 
of  the  Redeemer,  *  Jesus  '  He  cannot  fail  to  have 
known  that  the  letters  of  that  name  in  Greek  give 
the  number  888(«s=  10,  i!=8,  #=200,  #=70,  i/=400, 
«=200),  but  many  other  names  must  also  have 
done  so.  What  would  lend  peculiar  importance 
to  the  fact  that  the  correspondence  existed  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  ?  The  combination  of  two  things 
does  it ;  first,  the  meaning  of  the  figures ; 
secondly,  the  meaning  of  the  divinely-bestowed 
name.  The  two  correspond ;  behold  the  ex- 
pression of  the  Divine  will !  The  figure  8  had 
a  Divine  meaning  to  the  Jew.  It  was  upon  the 
8th  day  that  circumcision,  the  initiatory  act  of  a 
new  life,  was  performed.  The  8th  day  was  *  the 
great  day '  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (John  vii. 
37).  What  in  Matt.  v.  10  is  apparently  an  8th 
Beatitude  is  really  the  beginning  of  a  new  cycle 
in  which  that  character  of  the  Christian  which  had 
been  described  in  the  seven  previous  Beatitudes 
is  thought  of  as  coming  out  in  such  a  manner 
before  the  world  that  the  world  persecutes.  Upon 
the  8th  day  our  Lord  rose  from  the  grave,  bringing 
His  Church  with  Him  to  her  true  resurrection 
life.  But  the  name  'Jesus'  has  also  a  Divine 
meaning  (Matt.  i.  21).  In  the  very  spirit  of  this 
passage  St.  John  might  have  spoken  of  *the 
number  of  the  name '  of  Jesus  as  eight  hundred^ 
eighty,  and  eight.  As  it  is,  he  is  occupied  with 
one  who,  in  his  death,  resurrection,  and  second 
coming,  is  the  very  counterpart  of  our  Lord. 
He  has  a  'name,' a  character  and  work,  the 
opposite  of  Christ's.  That  name  may  be  trans- 
lated into  numbers  yielding  666.  Ominous 
numbers  !  falling  short  of  the  sacred  7  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  eights  went  beyond  it ; 
associated  too  with  so  much  that  had  been  most 
godless  and  impious  in  Old  Testament  history. 
The  nations  of  Canaan  had  been  6  in  number 
(Deut.  XX.  17).  The  image  set  up  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  for  refusing  to  worship  which  the  three 
companions  of  Daniel  were  committed  to  the  fiery 
furnace,  had  been  sixty  cubits  high  by  six  cubits 
broad.  The  weight  of  gold  that  came  to  Solomon 
every  year,  in  token  of  the  subjection  of  the 
heathen  nations  around  him,  had  been  666  talents 
(I  Kings  X.  14  ;  2  Chron.  ix.  13).  On  the  sixth 
day  of  the  week  at  the  sixth  hour,  when  Jesus 
hung  upon  the  cross,  the  power  of  darkness 
culminated  (Matt,  xxvii.  45).  What  dread 
thoughts  were  connected  with  such  sixes  !  The 
argument  then  is, — these  numbers  correspond  to 
the  name  of  the  beast  when  its  meaning,  otherwise 
known,  is  taken  into  account.  Both  tell  the  same 
tale ;  behold  how  God  expresses  Himself  r^arding 
it !  Now  for  all  this  the  words  Nero  Caesar  were 
utterly  useless.  The  second  of  the  two  words 
might  have  a  meaning,  but  the  first  was  meaning- 
less. It  was  simply  the  name  of  an  individual. 
Merely  to  count  up  the  numerical  value  of  the 
figures  obtained  from  Nero  Caesar  would  not  have 
answered  the  apostle's  purpose,  and  could  never 
have  filled  his  mind  with  the  awe  that  is  upon 
him  in  this  verse. 
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These  considerations  seem  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  mere  equivalence  of  value  between 
the  letters  of  Nero's  name  (as  of  many  other 
names  of  that  and  ever)'  following  age)  *  and  the 
number  666  is  no  proof  that  the  Roman  tyrant  is 
mysteriously  indicated.  When  we  add  to  this 
some  of  the  other  points  previously  spoken  of, 
more  especially  that  the  beast  is  before  us  in  its 
complete  development,  and  that  the  homage  it 
receives  is  paid  to  it  as  a  beast  that  had  died  and 
risen  from  the  dead  (facts  never  asserted  of  Nero 
at  that  time),  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that 
the  whole  Nero  theory  will  most  probably  prove 
but  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
exegetical,  not  less  than  other,  fancies  have  their 
periods  of  temporary  revival  as  well  as  decay. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  to  an  inter- 
pretation of  an  altogether  different  kind  which 
has  found  favour  with  many,  and  which  depends 

^  Among  the  names  which  have  at  dtflferent  times  been 
sugge»ted  may  be  mentioned  the  following  :—Lateinos, 
Emperor  of  Kome,  Cosar  Augustus,  Nero,  Vespasian, 
1'iius,  Mohammed,  Luiher,  Calvin,  Beza,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  Napoleon  111.  These  with  a  little  gentle 
manipulation  by  no  means  unfaithful  to  the  nameH  are  all 
found  to  yield  the  number  666  (see  SchafTs  Htstory  of  the 
CkruUan  Churchy  1883,  vol.  ii.  p.  841).  Another  name  has 
been  recently  suggested  by  a  French  writer  who  makes  it 
Nimrod,  son  of  Cush,  in  Hebrew  letters. 
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on  the  form  rather  than  the  numerical  value  of  tbe 
figures.  Written  in  letters  rather  than  m  words 
the  figures  666  are  the  following  x\t\—^^  fii« 
the  initial  letter  of  the  name  of  Christ,  the  last  tbe 
first  double  letter  of  the  Greek  word  for  cross, 
in  the  middle  the  twisted  *  serpent.*  There  is 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  ideas  of  the  time  in 
what  may  appear  to  be  only  too  fanciful  to  be 
true.  It  is  a  sufficient  argument  against  it  that 
the  verse  which  we  have  to  explain  was  addressed 
to  the  ear  rather  than  the  eye. 

All  other  proposed  solutions  may  be  omitted. 
We  have  confined  ourselves  to  that  which  is  by 
far  the  most  plausible,  and  the  consequences  of 
which,  could  it  be  established,  would  undoubtedly 
make  this  verse  the  keystone  of  apocalyptic  inter- 
pretation. Our  readers,  we  believe,  will  not  ask 
more.  It  will  be  noticed,  too,  that  we  have 
indicated,  in  what  has  been  said,  the  most 
important  condition  to  be  fulfilled  by  any  solution 
which  is  to  obtain  general  acceptance.  Tbe 
•  name '  of  the  beast  represented  by  the  figures 
must  have  itself  a  meaning  expressive  of  the  beast's 
position  or  character  or  work.  Only  if  this  wctc 
the  case  could  the  coincidence  of  its  name  with 
its  number  be  of  consequence  to  those  who  were 
to  learn  from  it. 


Chapter  XIV.    1-5. 
Tlu  Lamb  upon  Mount  Sion  ivith  His  144,000. 

1  A  ND  I  looked,*  and,  lo,*  a*  Lamb  stood*  on  the  mount 

-tJL     Sion,  and  with  him  an  *  hundred  forty  and  four  thousand,  «  ch.  m  4. 

2  having  his  Father's  *  name  •  written  in '  their  foreheads.  And  I 
heard  a  voice  from  •  heaven,  as  the  •  voice  of  many  waters,  and 
as  the®  voice  of  a  great  thunder :  and  I  *"  heard  "  the  voice  of 

3  harpers  harping  with  their  harps :  and  they  sung  '*  as  it  were 
a  new  song  before  the  throne,  and  before  the  four  beasts,"  and 
the  elders :  and  no  man  "  could  learn  that "  song  but  **  the 
hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand,  which"  were  redeemed" 

4  from  *•  the  earth.     These  are  they  which  were  not  defiled  with 


women ;  for  they  are  *  virgins.  These  are  they  which  follow 
the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth.  These  were  redeemed*** 
from  among  men,  being^^  the"  first-fruits  unto  God  and  to" 
the  Lamb.  And  in  their  mouth  was  found  no  guile:**  for" 
they  are  without  fault  *•  before  the  throne  of  God.*' 


h  9  Cor.  3d.  s : 

£ph.T.a5-97 
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Contents.  The  three  great  enemies  of  the 
people  of  God  have  been  set  before  us,  and 
we  might  expect  the  lost  struggle  to  begin.  So 
terrible,  however,  are  the  judgments  about  to 
fall  that  we  must  be  specially  prepared  for  them. 
This  preparation  is  made  by  the  visions  of  the 
present  chapter. 

Ver.  I.  First  the  Lamb  is  seen  standing  on  the 
mount  Sion.  It  is  the  same  Lamb  that  we  have 
already  met  with  at  chap.  v.  6, — the  once  crucified, 
but  now  risen  and  dorified,  Lord.  The  '  mount 
Sion'  is  neither  the  literal  Sion  at  Jerusalem,  nor 
the  Christian  Church,  but  simply  the  most  appro- 
priate place  for  the  people  of  God  to  occupy,  the 
holy  mount,  the  holy  place  of  the  tabernacles  of 
the  Most  High.  The  scene  of  preservation  is  not 
heaven  but  earth.— And  with  him  an  hnndred 
forty  and  fonr  thousand,  having  his  name  and 
the  name  of  his  Father  written  on  their  fore- 
headsL  These  are  the  sealed  of  chap,  vii.,  not 
one  lost.  True,  they  are  not  spoken  of  as  the 
*  sealed.'  In  chap.  viL  they  were  so  described, 
for  their  preservation  was  there  the  prominent 
thought.  Now  that  they  have  been  preserved  and 
admitted  as  priests  within  the  veil,  our  attention 
may  be  directed  to  the  contents  of  the  seal. 
These  are  in  part  at  least— it  is  not  necessary 
to  think  wholly — the  *name'  which  belongs  at 
once  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Lamb,  the  name 
Lord.  St.  John,  as  his  manner  is,  is  loftier 
than  St.  Paul,  who  says,  'Ye  are  the  Lord's' 
(Rom.  xiv.  8). 

Ver.  2.  A  voice  is  heard  out  of  heaven.  The 
description  of  it  shows  that  it  is  a  voice  of  mingled 
terror  and  sweetness. 

Ver.  3.  The  song  referred  to  is  not  said  to  be 
sungb]^  the  144,000,  and  perhaps  we  ought  to 
think  simply  of  a  great  body  of  praise  going  up 
before  the  throne.  And  no  one  could  learn  the 
song  save  the  hnndred  and  forty  and  four 
thousand,  even  they  that  had  been  purchased 
out  of  the  earth.  They  are  described  as  •  pur- 
chased out  of  the  earth,'  a  designation  which, 
like  that  of  ver.  4,  *  from  among  men, '  must  be 
accepted  in  a  general  sense,  there  being  nothing 
to  suggest  the  idea  of  Judaism  alone.  The  word 
'earth'  rather  leads  us  to  the  thought  of  our 
natural  condition  as  sons  of  Adam  (Gen.  iii.  19  ; 
1  Cor.  XV.  47,  49). 

Vers.  4,  K.  These  are  they  which  were,  not 
defiled  with  women,  for  they  are  virgins.  The 
description  is  in  three  clauses  each  beginning 
with  the  word  'These.' 

(l)  *  They  are  virgins ' — not  all  of  them  literally 
so— for  the  144,000  represent  the  whole  multitude 
of  the  redeemed.     Nor  on  the  other  hand,  only 
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in  the  sense  that  they  had  kept  themselves  pure 
from  idolatry,  for  the  temptation  to  actual  idolatry 
belongs  only  to  particular  ages  of  the  Church. 
They  were  'virgins*  in  the  sense  in  which  St. 
Paul  speaks  of  the  whole  Church  at  Corinth 
(2  Cor.  xL  2).  Even  those  who  had  entered 
into  marriage,  the  closest  of  earthly  ties,  had 
learned  to  keep  it  in  su1)ordination  to  the  will 
of  Christ ;  *  those  that  had  wives  were  as  though 
they  had  none'  (i  Cor.  vii.  29). 

(2)  These  are  they  which  follow  the  lamb 
whithenoever  he  goeth.  As  the  first  clause 
contained  the  negative,  the  second  contains  the 
positive,  aspect  of  their  life.  The  word  for 
*  goeth  *  is  important.  It  is  not  simply  *  whither- 
soever he  moveth  about ;'  and  still  less  can  it  be 
referred  to  the  following  of  the  Lamb  to  favoured 
localities  in  the  heavenly  mansions.  The  144,000 
are  still  on  earth.  The  verb  used  is  that  by 
which  Jesus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  so  often 
denotes  His  'going*  to  the  Father,  including 
both  His  death  and  His  glorification.  The 
144,000  follow  Him  to  the  cross,  the  resurrection, 
and  the  ascension  (comp.  John  xxi.  22).  This  is 
their  character.  The  tense  of  the  verb  '  follow  * 
is  not  that  of  present  time  merely,  it  is  descriptive 
of  a  state. 

(3)  These  were  purohased  f^m  among  men, 
a  first-f^its  unto  God  and  unto  the  Lamb. 
And  in  their  month  was  found  no  lie:  they 
are  without  blemish.  The  third  characteristic 
of  the  144,000  describes  the  glory  of  their 
position.  For  the  force  of  the  words  'fron^ 
among  men,*  see  on  ver.  3.  The  term  'first- 
fruits  may  seem  to  imply  that  the  persons  spoken 
of  are  a  selection  from  the  great  body  of  the 
redeemed.  Were  it  so,  the  term  would  be  in- 
appropriately used  ;  for  in  the  view  of  those  who 
introduce  the  idea  of  selection  Me  are  dealing 
with  Christians  at  the  end,  not  at  the  beginning, 
of  the  Church's  history.  Besides  which,  the  term 
seems  to  correspond  with  that  of  '  the  elect '  in 
Matt.  xxiv.  31,  where  all  the  elect  must  be 
meant.  In  Jas.  i  18,  too,  we  meet  the  word  in 
a  similar  sense.  The  144,000  are  a  '  first-fruits ' 
in  relation  not  to  the  remaining  portion  of 
believers  but  to  all  the  creatures  of  God.— The 
'  lie '  spoken  of  is  not  simply  the  opposite  of 
veracity,  but  of  truth  of  character  and  life  as  a 
whole  (comp.  Ps.  cxvi.  1 1  ;  John  viii.  44 ;  I  John 
ii.  21;  Rev.  xxi.  27). — ^That  they  are  'without 
blemish*  reminds  us  of  Jesus  Himself  (i  Pet.  i. 
19).  They  are  a  faultless  and  acceptable  sacrifice 
to  God,  because  they  are  offered  up  in  Him  who 
'  did  no  sin,'  and  in  whom  the  Father  was  always 
'  well  pleased.* 


Chapter  XIV.    6-20. 
Preparatory  Visions  (continued). 


AND  I  saw  another  angel  fly*  in  the**  midst  of  heaven,'  «ch.viii.x3. 
having  the  everlasting*  gospel  to  preach  unto*  them  that 
*  dwell*  on  the  earth,  and  to^  every  nation,  and  kindred,*  and  *ch.iv.a. 


*  flying 

*  to  proclaim  over 


*  omit  the 

•sit 
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'  over 
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7  tongue,  and  people,  saying  with  a  loud  •  voice.  Fear  God,  and 

give  glory  to  him  ;  for  the  ^  hour  of  his  judgment  is  come :  and  ^Dan-i^-ss- 
worship  him  that  ^made'*  heaven,  and"  earth,  and  the"  sea,  rfCh.«jL6-iaL 

8  and  the"  fountains  of  waters.     And  there  followed  another 
angel,"  saying,  'Babylon"  is  fallen,  is  fallen,  that  great  city,"  'Ch.xvH.5. 
because  she  made"  all"  nations*'  drink  of  the  wine  of  the 

9  -^ wrath  of  her  fornication.     And  the  third  angel"  followed -^Jj^^'/;^ 
them,  saying  with  a  loud"  voice.  If  any  man  worship *•  the 

beast  and  his  image,  and  receive**  //w"  mark  in"  his  forehead, 

10  or  in  "  his  hand,  the  same  •*  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath 

of  God,  which  is"  poured  out  'without  mixture  into"  the  cup  '^!^*' 
of  his  indignation  ;  ••  and  he  shall  be  tormented  with  ^  fire  and 
brimstone  in  the  *  presence  of"  the  holy  angels,  and  in  the  *ch.xi.» 

11  presence  of"'  the  Lamb:  and  the  smoke  of  their  torment 
ascendeth'*  up  for  ever  and  ever:  and  they  have  no  rest  day 
nor  night,  who  worship  the  beast  and  his  image,  and  whosoever 

12  receiveth  the  mark  of  his  name.     Here  is  the  *  patience  of  the  »ch.x2L.c. 
saints:  here  are"  they  that  keep  the  commandments  of  God, 

13  and  the  faith  of  Jesus.     And  I  heard  a  voice  from"  heaven 
saying  unto  me,"  *  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  *^*-',J;J* 
the  Lord  from  henceforth :  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may 

rest  from  their  labours ;  and  **  their  works  do  '•  follow  them.*' 

14  And  I  looked,'*  and  behold  a  white  cloud,  and  upon  the  cloud 

one  sat"  like  unto  the**  'Son  of  man,  having  on  his  head  a  /ch.Li> 

15  golden  crown,  and  in  his  hand  a  sharp  ""sickle.     And  another  ««Joei ui i> 
angel  came  out  of"  the  temple,  crying  with  a  loud"  voice  to 

him  that  sat  on  the  cloud,  thrust  in  "  thy  sickle,  and  reap :  for 

the  time**  is  come  for  thee**  to  reap ;  for  the  "harvest  of  the  •iiJ^^j;^^' 

16  earth  is  ripe.     And  he  that  sat  on  the  cloud  thrust  in  his  sickle 

17  on  the  earth ;  and  the  earth  was  reaped.  And  another  angel 
came  out  of**  the  temple  which  is  in  heaven,  he  also  having  a 

18  sharp  sickle.  And  another  angel  came  out  from  the  altar, 
which  had  *'  power  over  fire  ;  **  and  cried  **  with  a  loud  cry  *•  to 

him  that  had  the  sharp  sickle,  saying,  ^^ Thrust  in*' thy  sharp  4»joei 2. 13. 
sickle,  and  aather  the  clusters  of  the  -^  vine  of  the  earth  :  for  her  ^Dent.Mx5. 

321  ]cf.  0-71: 

19  grapes  are  fully  ripe.     And  the  angel  thrust  in  his  sickle  into    E«i.*».6^ 
the  earth,  and  gathered  the  vine  of  the  eartli,  and  cast  //  into 

•  great  '®  at^ihe  ^*  omi^  the  ^*  oifiis.  second, 

*'  aifd  the  great       '*  omt/  that  great  city  ^*  which  hath  made 

^*  add  the  ^^  add  to  **  And  another  angel,  a  third, 

^*  great  *®  worshippeth  *^  receiveth  **  a        **  upon 

**  on  **  he  also  **^  ormt  which  is 

*'  the  poured-out  unmingled  wine  in  -^  anger  '•  in      *^  and  before 

"  goeth  '2  omi^  here  are  •'  out  of  **  (fmit  unto  me 

•'  for  ***  omii  do  '^  with  them  '^  saw    ^'  sitting 

*•  a  *^  from  <*  great  *'  send  forth 

^*  hour  **  /?;«//  for  thee  *®  from  *'  he  that  hath 

**  the  fire         *•  he  called  *^  great  voice  *^  Send  forth 
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20  the  great  'wine-press  of  the  wrath  of  God  And  the  wine-  yisa.bdii.x-3. 
press  was  trodden  ''without  the  city,  and  blood  came  out  of  the  rHeb.xiii.xa. 
wine-press,  even  unto  the  'horse  bridles,**  by  the  space  of"  a  *zech.xiv.2a 
thousand  and  six  hundred  furlongs. 

*■  bridles  of  the  horses  ••  as  far  as 


Contents.  The  visions  contained  in  these 
verses  are  of  the  same  preparatory  character  as 
the  preceding  vision.  The  structure  of  the 
passn<^e  is  remarkable.  It  will  be  observed  that 
It  consists  of  seven  parts,  each  part  except  the 
fourth,  which  in  a  series  of  seven  is  always  the 
central  and  most  important,  being  introduced  by 
an  angel  (see  vers.  6,  8,  9,  15,  17,  18).  In  the 
fourth  part,  at  ver.  14,  we  have  the  central  figure 
of  the  movement,  described  exactly  as  in  chap, 
i.  13,  *one  like  unto  a  Son  of  man.' 

Ver.  6.  The  angel  referred  to  in  this  verse 
cannot  be  reckoned  another  with  reference  to  any 
angels  previously  mentioned,  for  in  vers.  8  and  9 
we  read  of  the  *  second  *  and  *  third '  angel  by 
whom  he  is  followed,  thus  making  this  the  first. 
He  b  simply  therefore  *  another,*  l^ecause  he 
introduces  a  new  series  of  angels.  He  flies  in 
mid-heaven  (comp.  viii.  13),  for  his  voice  is  to 
reach  over  the  whole  earth.  He  has  an  eternal 
gospel  to  proclaim,  usually  understood  as  the 
Gosj)el  of  glad  tidings  now  to  be  proclaimed  for 
the  last  time  to  a  sinful  world.  If,  however,  this 
be  the  meaning,  it  seems  unaccountable  that  the 
article  should  be  omitted.  The  word  '  Gospel ' 
must  therefore  be  understood  in  the  same  sense 
as  'prophesying'  in  chap.  x.  il. 

Ver.  7,  which  gives  the  proclamation,  confirms 
this  view  ;  the  description  in  ver.  6  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  made  does  so  too  ;  and  the  very  pre- 
position following  the  verb  in  the  original  implies 
something  peculiar  in  the  mode  in  which  the 
tidings  are  proclaimed.  It  is  not  '  the  eternal 
Gospel '  of  Christ,  then,  that  is  spoken  of,  but 
the  condemnation  which  alone  remains  for  those 
by  whom  that  Gospel  has  been  despised  and 
rejected  (comp.  on  chap.  xv.  6).  These  persons 
are  described  in  a  twofold  manner.  First,  they 
Bit  (not  'dwell')  on  the  earth.  The  word  'sit ' 
may  appear  unsuitable-to  the  idiom  of  the  English 
language,  but  it  ought  to  be  employed,  as  alone 
bringing  out  the  meaning  of  the  original.  Not 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  in  general  are  alluded 
to,  but  those  only  who  have  made  the  earth  their 
throne.  Secondly,  they  are  gathered  together  in 
the  four  terms  which  denote  universality,  every 
nation  and  tribe  and  tongae  and  people. 

Ver.  7.  The  angel  now  utters  his  cry,  Fear 
God,  and  give  glory  to  him,  because  the  hour 
of  his  judgment  is  come.  The  '  fear '  and  the 
'giving  glory'  spoken  of  are  those  of  unbelief 
and  hardness  of  heart  (comp.  chap.  xi.  13).  On 
the  word  *  hour  *  comp.  Dan.  iv.  33.  There  is  no 
'great  era  of  Christian  missions'  here. — And 
worship  him  that  made  the  heaven  and  the 
earth  and  sea  and  fountains  of  waters.  For 
the  'worshipping'  of  God  spoken  of  comp.  on 
chap.  XV.  4. 

Ver.  8.  And  another,  a  second,  angel  fol- 
lowed. He  is  second  to  the  angel  in  ver.  I. — 
Saying,  Babylon  the  great  is  fallen,  is  fallen, 
which  hath  made  aU  the  nations  to  drink  of 


the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  her  fomioation.  The 
proclamation  is  simply  anticipatory  of  what  is 
to  be  more  fully  described  hereafter.  Till  we 
come,  therefore,  to  that  description  (chap,  xviii.)  it 
may  be  well  to  defer  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of 
the  word  'Babylon.'  In  her  ungodly  influence 
Babylon  is  spoken  of  as  making  '  all  the  nations 
to  drink,'  etc  (comp.  Jer.  li.  7).  A  third  angel 
follows. 

Ver.  9.  And  another  angel,  a  third,  followed 
them,  saying  with  a  great  voice.  It  is  curious 
to  meet  here  again  the  '  great  voice '  which  is  met 
in  connection  with  the  tirst  angel,  but  not  with 
the  second.  The  circumstance  is  perhaps  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  tendency  of  St.  John  to 
return  at  the  close  of  a  series  of  events  to  the 
beginning.  In  the  next  series  of  three,  extending 
from  ver.  15  to  ver.  20,  the  same  structure  is 
found,  a  '  great  voice '  being  there  attributed  to 
the  first  and  third  angels,  but  not  to  the  second. — 
If  any  man  worshippeth  the  beast  and  his  image, 
and  reoeiveth  a  mark  upon  his  forehead  or  on 
his  hand.  Such  is  the  cry  of  the  third  angel  as 
he  proclaims  judgment  to  all  the  followers  of  the 
beast.  These  we  have  already  met  at  chap.  xiii. 
16.  In  the  description  the  order  of  the  two 
words  '  forehead '  and  *  hand '  is  changed,  but  the 
construction  of  cases  is  the  same. 

Ver.  10.  He  also  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of 
the  wrath  of  God,  the  poured  ont  nnmingled 
wine  in  the  cap  of  his  anjger.  The  punishment 
of  such  is  now  described  in  four  particulars,  the 
number  four  being  perhaps  taken  because  it  is  the 
ungodly  world  with  which  we  are  dealing,  and 
because  it  is  a  lex  tcUionis  that  is  illustrated. 
The  first  of  the  four  particulars  corresponds  to 
ver.  8,  and  shows  that  we  have  before  us  essen- 
tially the  same  spirit  as  that  there  referred  to. 
The  wine  is  said  (literally)  to  be  'mingled  un- 
mingled  ;  *  but  there  is  no  play  upon  the  words, 
for,  owing  to  the  practice  of  the  ancients  to  mingle 
water  with  wine,  the  verb  to  mingle  had  come 
to  be  used  in  the  simple  sense  of  pouring  out. 
Enough  that  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God  is  now 
'  unmingled  \ '  the  day  of  grace  is  past. — And  he 
shall  M  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone 
before  the  angels  and  before  the  Lamb.  The 
second  of  the  four  particulars  presents  us  with  the 
final  punishment  of  hell  (comp.  chaps,  xix.  20, 
XX.  10,  xxi.  8;  Gen.  xix.  24). 

Ver.  II.  And  the  smoke  of  their  torment 
goeth  np  for  ever  and  ever.  The  third  of  the 
four  particulars  of  their  miserable  doom,  which  is 
unto  ages  of  ages,  that  is,  'for  ever.' — And  they 
have  no  rest  day  nor  night  who  worship  the 
beast  and  his  image,  and  whosoever  reoeiveth 
the  mark  of  his  name.  This  is  the  fourth  and 
last  particular  in  the  delineation  of  their  misery, 
which  is  not  only  everlasting,  but  uninterrupted 
while  it  lasts.  Can  we  fail  to  mark  the  contrast 
to  the  '  no  rest  day  nor  night '  of  the  four  living 
creatures  in  chap.  iv.  8?    In  their  'receiving* 
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the  mark  it  is  implied  that  there  is  voluntary 
action  on  the  part  of  the  followers  of  the  lieast. 

The  first  three  angels  have  now  fulfilled  their 
messare  and,  before  we  come  to  the  Judge  Him- 
self, there  is  a  pause.  Two  sayings  are  intro- 
duced. 

Ver.  12.  Here  U  the  patienoe  of  the  Minti, 
they  that  keep  the  oommandmentt  of  Ood  and 
the  fkith  of  Jeraa.  The  first  of  the  two  sayings 
is  an  encouragement  to  the  faithful  afforded  by 
the  fact  that  God  will  execute  His  judgments 
upon  the  ungodly  in  the  way  which  has  been 
described  (comp.  chap.  xiii.  lo).  We  have  in 
this  a  further  proof  that  the  whole  proclamation 
of  the  three  angels  has  been  one  of  judgment,  not 
of  mercy,  or  of  judgment  and  merc^  combined. 
The  construction  of  the  two  clauses  is  important, 
as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  second  contains 
a  fuller  description  of  the  '  saints '  mentioned  in 
the  first  (comp.  chap.  xx.  4). 

Ver.  13.  And  I  neard  a  Toloe  ont  of  heaven 
Baying,  Write,  Blened  are  the  dead  which  die 
in  the  Lozd  ftom  henceforth.  Those  that '  die 
in  the  Lord '  are  obviously  in  contrast  with  the 
followers  of  the  beast  spoken  of  in  ver.  ii,  and 
the  verb  used  in  the  original,  not  '  fall  asleep  *  but 
'  die,'  seems  to  imply  the  thought  of  the  troubles 
and  persecutions  in  the  midst  of  which  they  died. 
The  verb  is  several  times  used  of  Jesus  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel ;  and  the  words  *  in  the  Lord  * 
here  added  to  it  may  be  intended  to  denote  that 
the  death  referred  to  was  such  a  death  as  His. 
The  expression  therefore  does  not  bear  that  sense 
of  quiet  falling  asleep  in  Jesus  which  we  generally 
assign  to  it.  It  rather  brings  out  the  fact  that  in 
Him  His  people  meet  persecution  and  death ; 
and  that,  although  they  are  not  all  actually 
martyrs,  they  have  the  martyr  spirit. — *  From 
henceforth.'  What  is  the  time  to  which  these 
words  point  ?  Is  it  the  moment  when  the  harvest 
of  the  earth  is  to  be  reaped  ?  In  that  case  we 
must  connect  them  with  *  Blessed,'  while  they  are 
obviously  connected  with  the  verb  *die.*  Vet  we 
cannot  speak  of  dying  after  the  'harvest.*  It 
seems  better,  therefore,  to  understand  the  words 
as  referring  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  age, 
and  onward  to  the  end  (comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  64). 
During  all  that  time  the  144,000  are  being  gathered 
in  amidst  the  temptations  of  Babylon  and  the 
opposition  of  the  beast.  To  the  faithful  during 
all  that  time,  therefore,  the  consolation  of  these 
words  is  given  ;  and  their  meaning  is,  that  they 
who  *die  in  the  Lord  '  are  *  blessed,'  not  because 
at  death  they  enter  into  the  immediate  possession 
of  the  heavenlpr  reward  (a  point  upon  which  no 
direct  information  is  afforded),  but  because  they 
are  set  free  from  the  difficulties  and  trials  and 
sorrows  which,  were  they  left  here  to  continue  the 
struggle,  they  would  have  to  meet.  Instead  of 
being  longer  troubled  they  enter  into  rest  (comp. 
2  Thess.  i.  7).  Hence  accordingly  the  following 
words.— Yea,  aaith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may 
rest  from  their  labours,  for  their  works  follow 
with  them.  Tho.se  who  thus  die  are  blessed 
because  '  they  rest  from  their  labours ; '  they  have 
that  rest  from  toil  and  suffering  which  they  cannot 
obtain  here  below.  And  how  comes  it  that  they 
thus  rest  ?  Because  their  *  works  (an  entirely 
different  word  from  'labours')  follow  with  them.' 
Their  Christian  character  and  life,  giving  them  a 
meetness  for  the  rest,  follow  with  them.  They 
enter  into  heaven  fitted  for  its  joys. 


Ver.  14.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the 
chapter  now  under  consideration  divides  itself 
into  seven  parts,  the  first  three  introducing  to  us 
three  angels  (vers.  1-13),  the  last  three  doing  the 
same  (vers.  17-20).  Vers.  14-16  thus  constitute 
the  fourth  or  leading  passage  of  the  seveiL  It  is 
the  centre  of  the  whole  chapter,  and  its  very  posi- 
tion thus  prepares  us  for  the  transition  that  we 
make  in  it  from  angels  to  the  Lord  HimseK. 
What  is  first  seen  is  a  white  dond,  the  cloud 
upon  which  Jesus  is  elsewhere  represented  as 
coming  in  order  to  wind  up  the  history  of  the 
world  (Matt.  xxiv.  30^  xxvi.  64).  Upon  this 
cloud  is  seen  one  sitting  like  unto  a  Son  of  man, 
a  description  which  can  leave  no  doubt  upon  the 
mind  that  it  is  the  Lord  (comp.  chap.  i.  13). 
Nor  is  it  in  any  way  inconsistent  with  this  that 
He  who  sits  upon  the  cloud  receives  a  commission 
from  an  angel  (ver.  14).  That  angel  delivers  a 
message  from  God  (comp.  Dan.  vii.  13,  14). 
The  'Son  of  man*  wears  a  crown  of  victory. 
He  went  out  to  conquer  (chap.  vi.  2) :  He  now 
returns  as  a  conqueror.     The  sickle  is  for  reaping. 

Vers.  15,  16.  The  fourth  angel  of  the  chapter 
now  appears,  and  cries  with  a  great  voioe  to 
him  that  sat  npon  the  dond  that  the  honr  is 
come  to  reap.  The  message  is  from  God,  for 
the  Son  knows  not  the  hour  Himself  (Mark 
xiiL  32 ;  comp.  Acts  L  7),  and  no  sooner  b  the 
message  heard  than  the  Divine  will  is  recognised 
and  obeyed :  the  earth  was  reaped,  llie  angel 
it  will  be  observed  performs  no  part  of  the  act  of 
reaping.  That  act  is  performed  wholly  by  Him 
that  *sat  on  the  cloud.'  At  ver.  19  it  will  be 
different  The  question  is  interesting  and  impor- 
tant. Whether  we  are  to  understand  by  this  harvest 
the  ingathering  of  the  righteous  alone  (thus  sepa- 
rating it  by  a  broad  line  of  distinction  from  the 
vintage  which  immediately  follows)  or  a  general 
reaping  of  the  wicked  as  well  as  of  the  good. 
The  analogy  of  Scripture  as  well  as  the  mode  in 
which  the  passage  before  us  is  conceived  point 
distinctly  to  the  former  view.  The  good  are 
alone  the  true  '  harvest,'  the  wheat  gathered  into 
the  gamer.  At  John  xiv.  3  Jesus  comes  for  His 
own,  while  at  ^fatt.  xiii.  41  the  angels  gather  in 
the  wicked  to  their  fate. 

Ver.  17.  In  this  verse  the  second  of  the  second 
group  of  three  angels  appears.  He  also  has  a 
sharp  sickle  like  that  of  the  Person  mentioned  in 
ver.  14.  But  he  is  not  on  that  account  to  be 
identified  with  Him — he  only  carries  out  His  will. 
The  sickle  too  is  to  be  used  for  another  purpose, 
there  for  reaping,  here  for  gathering  the  vintage. 

Ver.  18.  The  third  of  the  second  group  of  three 
angels  comes  not  merely  from  the  temple,  but 
ont  from  the  altar,  the  most  sacred  part  of  it — 
that  altar  over  which  the  angel  stands  who  pre- 
sents the  prayers  of  the  saints  to  God,  and  who 
casts  its  fire  u])on  the  earth  (chap.  viii.  3-5).  It 
is  this  fire,  not  fire  in  general,  that  is  referred  to 
when  the  auji^el  is  described  as  he  that  hath 
power  over  the  fire.  The  fire  is  the  judgments 
of  God  upon  the  earth. — The  angel  next  cries  to 
him  that  had  the  sharp  sickle  that  he  should 
gather  the  oIuBters  of  the  vine  of  the  earth. 
As  in  ver.  16  we  were  told  only  of  the  harvest  of 
the  good,  so  here  we  are  told  only  of  the  vintage 
of  the  wicked.  The  figure  is  often  used  in  the 
Old  Testament  (comp.  Isa.  IxiiL  1-4  ;  Joel  iil  13). 

Ver.  19.  The  vintage  is  described.  Not  roerclv 
the  grapes  but  the  vine  of  the  earth  itself  is 
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gat}>ered,  the  vine  being  wholly  rooted  out  ac- 
cording to  the  words  of  the  Lord,  *  Every  plant 
which  My  Heavenly  Father  planted  not  shall  be 
rooted  up'  (Matt  xv.  13).  After  this  the  vine 
is  cast  into  the  great  winepress  of  the  wrath  of 
God. 

Ver.  20.  And  the  wineprees  was  trodden 
without  the  city.  In  the  words  'without  the 
city  *  we  can  hardly  fail  to  see  another  instance  of 
the  lex  ialionis :  our  Lord  had  suffered  *  without 
the  gate.' — And  blood  came  out  of  the  wine- 
press even  nnto  the  bridles  of  the  horses,  as  far 
Ma  thousand  and  six  hundred  furlongs.  The 
juice  of  the  grape  here  passes  into  the  reality, 
blood,  which  it  was  intended  to  represent  (comp. 
Isa.  Ixiii.  1-3).  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  may 
be  the  exact  meaning  of  the  first  part  of  the 
description  of  the  great  sea  of  blood — that  iu 
depth  was  *to  the  bridles  of  the  horses.*  There 
is  nothing  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  horses 
represent  the  'chiefs  of  the  people.'  Commenta- 
tors generally  abandon  such  an  interpretation,  but 
substitute  none  of  their  own,  occupying  themselves 


rather  with  the  inquiry,  whether  these  horses  are 
those  of  the  angels  of  chap.  ix.  15  or  those  of  the 
host  that  come  up  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
May  the  words  of  Zech.  xiv.  20  supply  the 
needed  explanation,  '  In  that  day  shall  there  \>e 
upon  the  bells  (bridles)  of  the  horses,  Holiness 
UNTO  THE  Lord*?  The  thought  of  the  Seer 
may  be  that  the  blood  could  not  be  so  deep  as  to 
touch  these  holy  words.  The  extent  of  the  sea  of 
blood  is  less  difficult  to  determine.  We  may  at 
once  dismiss  the  idea  that  it  is  taken  from  the 
superficial  area  of  the  Holy  Land  or  of  the  old 
territories  of  the  Pope,  or  that  the  expression 
denotes  simply  'great  extent.*  We  must  start 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  judg- 
ment by  which  the  whoU  ungodly  world  is  over- 
taken, and  that  four  is  the  number  of  the  world. 
This  number  is  first  squared  for  completene>s, 
and  then  multiplied  by  100,  a  number,  as  we 
have  seen,  belonging  to  the  wicked,  while  1000 
belongs  rather  to  the  good.  Thus  we  have  4x4 
X  ICO,  representing  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth, 
wherever  the  ungc5ly  are  to  be  found. 


Chapter  XV.    i-8. 


The  Angels  with  the  Bowls. 

1  A  ND  I  saw  another  sign  in  heaven,  great  and  marvellous, 
Jt\,     seven  angels  having  the  *  seven  last '  plagues ; '  for  in 

2  them  is  filled  up*  the  wrath  of  God.  And  I  saw  as  it  were  a 
*sea  of  glass  *  mingled  with  fire :  and  them  that  had  gotten  the 
victory*  over' the  *  beast,  and  over'  his  ^  image,  and  over  his 
mark,'  and  over '  the  ^  number  of  his  name,  stand  on  the  sea  of 

3  glass,*  having  the  *?  harps  of  God.  And  they  sing  the  song  of 
'  Moses  the  servant  of  God,  and  the  song  of  the  -^  Lamb,  saying. 
Great  and  ^marvellous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty; 

4  *  just  "and  true  ^jrr^  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  'saints."  Who 
shall  not  fear  thee,"  O  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name  ?  for  thou 
only  art  holy :  for  all  **  nations  shall  come  and  worship  before 

5  thee ;  for  thy  judgments "  are "  made  manifest.  And  after 
that "  I  looked,"  and,  behold,"  the  *  temple  of  the  '  tabernacle 

6  of  the  testimony  "  in  heaven  was  opened :  and  the  seven  angels 
came  out  of  the  temple,"  having "  the  seven  plagues,  clothed 
in  pure  and  white  *"  linen,**  and  having  "  their  breasts  *  girded  ** 

7  with  golden  girdles.     And  ^  one  of  the  four  beasts  "  gave  unto 
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k  Ch.  xi.  19. 
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^  ^;»/7the 
*  a  glassy  sea 


*  omit  last  •  add  which  are  the  last 

*  and  them  that  come  victorious 


^  omit  and  over  his  mark 
1®  omit  the  ^  ^  righteous 

**  add  the  ^*  righteous  acts 

i«  saw  *^  omit  behold 

**  and  there  came  out  from  the  temple  , 
**  clothed  with  a  stone  pure  and  lustrous 
**  omit  girded 


*  is  finished 
^  out  of 


iwEx.  xxviii. 

17;  Eask. 

xxviii.  13. 
fiCh.  i.  13. 
o  Ch.  vl  1,  3, 

5i7. 


*  standing  upon  the  glassy  sea 
'*  the  nations        ^^  omit  thee 
^®  have  been  ^'  these  things 

••  of  witness 
**  the  seven  angels  that  have 

**  girt  round 
*®  living  creatures 
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the  seven  angels  seven  golden  vials  *'  full  of  the  wrath  of  God, 
8  who  liveth  for  ever  and  ever.     And  the  temple  was  filled  with 

-^ smoke  from  the  glory  of  God,  and  from  his  power;  and  no>ct-»^-»8: 
man  '*  was  able  to  enter  into  the  temple,  till  the  seven  plagues    i«-  vi-  4. 


of  the  seven  angels  were  fulfilled.** 
-  •'  bowls  **  one 


*•  should  be  finished 


Contents.  This  chapter  is  introductory  (like 
chaps,  xii.,  xiii.,  and  xiv.)  to  the  final  outpouring 
of  the  Almighty's  wrath  upon  the  enemies  of  His 
Church.  In  chaps,  xii.  and  xiiL  we  had  these 
enemies  presented  to  us ;  in  chap.  xiv.  we  had 
the  assurance  that,  formidable  as  they  were,  they 
should  neither  be  able  to  hurt  the  righteous  nor 
to  protect  the  wicked.  In  chap.  xv.  the  last 
ministers  of  the  Almighty's  vengeance  are  intro- 
duced, and  we  are  invited  to  listen  to  the  song 
with  which  they  are  sent  forth  upon  their  mission. 
The  series  of  the  Bowls  opens  with  two  visions, 
the  first  in  vers.  2-4,  the  second  in  vers.  5-8,  of 
this  chapter.  The  Seals  were  introduced  by  no 
vision  immediately  connected  with  them :  the 
Trumpets  were  introduced  by  one  vision  (chap, 
viii.  1-5).  Two  visions  introduce  the  Bowls,  and 
thus  again  illustrate  the  climactic  character  of  this 
book. 

Ver.  I.  The  angels  spoken  of  have  wven 
places  which  are  the  last;  and  the  reason  is 
assigned  why  they  are  so  named,  for  in  them  is 
finished  the  wrath  of  God.  God's  last  and  most 
terrible  jud£;ments  are  at  hand. 

Ver.  2.  The  next  thing  seen  is  a  glassy  sea 
mingled  with  fire.  There  can  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  is  the  sea  already  spoken  of  at 
chap.  iv.  6.  The  difference  is,  that  it  is  now 
'  mmgled  with  fire,*  the  same  fire  as  that  of  chap, 
xiv.  18,  the  fire  of  judgment  (comp.  on  chap. 
iv.  6). — Those  that  occupy  this  sea  are  next 
described  as  they  that  come  Yietorions  out  of  the 
beast,  and  ont  of  his  image,  and  out  of  the 
number  of  his  name,  words  in  which  the  remark- 
able use  of  the  preposition  *  out  of '  is  well  worthy 
of  notice  (comp.  on  John  xvii.  15).  In  the 
persons  referred  to  we  must  include  all  Christians 
of  all  times  who  have  been  victorious  over  the 
three  things  mentioned.  There  is  nothing  to 
suggest  the  thought  of  a  mere  selection  from  that 
number.— For  the  harps  of  God  which  they  hold 
in  their  hands  see  chaps,  v.  8,  xiv.  2. 

Ver.  3.  Not  only  do  they  harp  :  they  mingle 
song  with  their  harping.— Tney  sing  the  song  of 
Moses  the  servant  of  God  and  the  song  of  the 
Lamb,  flaying.  The  epithet  'servant  of  God' 
applied  to  Moses  awakens  the  remembrance  of  all 
that  God  did  for  Israel  through  Moses  the  great 
representative  of  the  Old  Testament  Dispensation. 
The  Lamb  is  not  less  clearly  the  sun  and  centre 
of  the  New  Testament  Dispensation.  Or  the 
matter  may  be  otherwise  looked  at.  Moses 
delivered  men  from  the  first  head  of  the  beast,  uf, 
under  him  bfg^an  that  deliverance  out  of  a  perse- 
cuting world  which  is  finished  in  Christ.  The 
song,  therefore,  includes  everything  that  God  had 
done  for  His  people  alike  in  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment times.  How  clearly  does  it  appear  that  the 
beast  cannot  be  Nero  !  Only  one  generation,  not 
the  whole  Church,  could  sing  of  deliverance  from 
him.     There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  song 


is  similar  to  that  of  Israel  at  the  Red  Sea, 
Ex.  XV.,  or  to  that  of  Deut  xxxii.,  yet  in  all 
probability  the  former  was  in  the  Seer's  vietv. — In 
the  words  c  f  the  song  it  seems  only  necessary  to 
notice  that  for  the  reading  '  king  of  saints '  of  the 
Authorised  Version  king  of  the  nations  is  to  be 
substituted.  The  change  is  important,  as  throw- 
ing light  upon  that  aspect  of  the  Almighty  which 
is  here  thought  of.  Not  His  love  towards  His 
'saints,'  but  His  terror  towards  His  enenckies  is 
celebrated.  He  beautifies  His  people  with  salva. 
tion,  but  He  visits  the  *  nations  with  His  wrath. 
Ver.  4.  In  this  verse  the  song  begun  in  ver.  % 
is  continued  in  the  following  words,  Who  shall 
not  fear,  0  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name,  for 
thou  only  art  holyt  for  all  the  nations  shall 
come  and  worship  before  thee,  for  thy 
righteous  acts  have  been  made  manifest.     The 

*  righteous  acts '  of  God  referred  to  are  not  such 
as  have  been  exhibited  alike  in  the  publication  of 
His  Gospel  and  in  the  destruction  of  His  enemies. 
The  whole  context  imperatively  requires  that  we 
shall  understand  them  of  the  latter  alone.  If  so, 
we  are  guided  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
'  worship '  in  this  verse,  and  we  have  at  the  same 
time  a  striking  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which, 
throughout  the  Apocalypse  (and  the  Fourth 
Gospel),  we  meet  with  a  double  marvelling  and  a 
double  worship,  that  of  faith  upon  the  one  hand, 
and  of  fear  upon  the  other.  It  may  be  at  once 
allowed  that  there  is  no  passage  in  the  Apocxdypse 
which  seems  to  speak  so  strongly  of  the  conversion 
of  the  world  as  that  now  before  us.  Yet  there  is 
a  *  worship  *  of  awe,  of  terror,  and  of  trembling, 
as  well  as  a  *  worship  '  of  faith  and  love  ;  and  the 
whole  analogy  of  tnis  book  (as  well  as  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  which  in  this  respect  most  strikingly 
resembles  it)  leads  directly  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  former  alone  is  spoken  of  when  the  « orship 
of  the  ungodly  is  relerred  ta     So  in  Phil.  ii.  10 

*  things  under  the  earth '  bow  the  knee  and 
confess  that  Jesus  is  Lord.  However,  therefore, 
we  may  be  at  times  disposed  to  think  that  mention 
is  made  in  this  book  of  the  conversion  of  the 
wicked,  it  will  we  believe  always  appear  npon 
more  attentive  consideration  that  nothing  of  the 
kind. is  really  spoken  of.  Yet  we  are  not  on  this 
account  to  conclude  that  the  Apocalypse  dooms  to 
everlasting  ruin  all  but  the  selected  number  who 
constitute  in  its  pages  the  true  Church  of  Christ. 
lis  language  appears  only  to  be  founded  on  that 
style  of  thought  which  meets  us  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment when  the  Prophets  speak  of  the  enemies  of 
Israel.  Israel  shall  conquer  and  overthrow,  but 
not  necessarily  destroy,  them.  Through  their  very 
subjugation  they  may  receive  a  blessing.  Thus 
may  it  be  in  the  case  before  us.  All  that  we  urge 
is,  that  in  the  words  of  this  verse  judgment  alone 
is  in  view.  If  judgment  lead  to  penitence  it  is 
well ;  but  the  eye  of  the  Seer  does  not  travel  so 
far  into  the  future. 
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Ver.  5.  And  after  these  things  I  saw,  and  the 
temple  of  the  tabernacle  of  witness  in  heayen 
was  opened.  When  at  chap.  xi.  19  the  '  temple 
of  God  that  is  in  heaven  *  was  opened  there  was 
seen  'the  ark  of  the  covenant  reminding  of 
mercy — here  the  same  ark  is  seen,  but  now  it  is  in 
'  the  tabernacle  of  witness/  Li.  in  the  tabernacle 
containing  the  tables  of  the  law  by  which  God 
witnessed  against  Israel.  At  present,  therefore, 
there  is  only  judgment  in  view,  and  God  is  to 
take  immediate  part  in  it. 

Ver.  6.  The  seven  angels  thathaye  the  seven 
plagues  now  issue  from  the  temple,  that  is,  from 
the  innermost  shrine  of  the  heavenly  sanctuary. 
Their  clothing,  according  to  the  later  and  more 
correct  reading  of  the  Greek,  has  seemed  to  many 
to  be  absurd  :  they  are  clothed  with  a  stone  pnre 
and  lostroTis.  But  the  same  idea  meets  us  in 
Ezek.  xxviii.  13  (*  every  precious  stone  was  thy 
covering'),  and  we  have  already  seen  with  how 
much  freedom  the  Apocalyptic  Seer  employs  the 
figures  of  his  book  (comp.  on  the  *  white  stone  *  of 
chap.  ii.  17).  Probably,  too,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  think  of  a  clothing  with  actual  stones  however 
beaten  out.  The  conditions  may  be  sufficiently 
fulfilled  by  the  thought  of  a  garment  covered  and 
sparkling  with  precious  stones  (comp.  chap.  xvii.  4). 
The  girding  is  that  of  chap.  i.  13,  so  that  we 
can  hardly  be  wrong  in  supposing  that  priestly 
garments  are  alluded  to,  and  that  the  precious 
stones  worn  by  the  high  priest  are  thought  of  as 
multiplied  till  they  constituted  a  garment  for  the 
whole  body.     The  seven  angels  thus  issue  from 


the  temple  to  be  priests  of  destruction  instead  of 
salvation  (comp.  chap.  xiv.  6). 

Ver.  7.  One  of  the  living  oreatntes  next  gives 
to  the  seven  angels  seven  golden  bowls.  These 
living  creatures,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  the 
representatives  of  redeemed  creation,  so  that  in 
the  action  here  described  the  redeemed  appear  as 
giving  the  summons  for  the  execution  of  judgment 
upon  their  enemies.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
Greek  word  rendered  *  vials '  in  the  Authorised 
Version  we  translate,  with  the  Revised  Version, 
•bowls.*  The  objects  so  designated  were  not 
vials  but  those  sacred  bowls,  rather  broad  than 
deep,  in  which  the  incense,  lighted  by  coals  from 
the  brazen  altar,  was  offered  on  the  golden  altar 
within  the  sanctuary.  They  are  called  *  basons  * 
in  the  Old  Testament.  They  are  thus  much 
better  adapted  than  vials  to  any  sudden  and 
terrible  outpouring  of  the  wrath  of  God. 

Ver.  8.  And  the  temple  was  filled  with  smoke 
from  the  glory  of  Ctod  and  from  his  power. 
This  smoke  is  no  smoke  of  incense,  nor  is  it  simply 
the  thick  cloud  of  the  majesty  of  God.  It  is  the 
smoke  by  which  He  is  surrounded  as  the  righteous 
Lawgiver,  that  which  proceeds  from  the  fire  of  His 
wrath.  The  figure  seems  to  be  derived  from  Ex. 
xl.  34,  35. — And  no  one  was  able  to  enter  into 
the  temple  tiU  the  seven  plagnes  of  the  seven 
angels  should  be  finished.  The  meaning  of 
these  words  is  perhaps  best  to  be  ascertained  by 
comparing  them  with  Ex.  xix.  21.  God  cannot 
be  approached  at  the  moment  when  He  is  reveal- 
ing Himself  in  all  the  terrors  of  His  indignation. 


Chapter  XVI.    1-21. 


The  Seven  Bawls. 

1  A  ND  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of  the  temple  saying  to  the 
'LX.    seven  angels,  Go  your  *  ways,'  and  pour  out  the  vials  *  of 

2  the  wrath  of  God  upon  *  the  earth.     And  the  first  went,  and 
poured  out  his  vial  upon*  the  earth  ;  and  there  fell  a  *  noisome  «ex.  ix.8-i8. 
and  grievous  sore  upon  the  men  which  had  the  mark  of  the 

3  beast,  and  upon  them "  which  worshipped  his  image.     And  the 
second  angel '  poured  out  his  vial  upon  *  the  sea ;  and  it  became 

as  the  *  *  blood'  of  a  dead  man :  and  every  living  soul  died  *°  in  *Ex.  vH.  19. 

4  the  sea.     And  the  third  angel '  poured  out  his  vial  upon  *  the 
rivers  and"  fountains  of"  waters;   and  they  became  blood. 

5  And  I  heard  the  angel  of  the  waters  say,"  Thou  art ""  righteous,  cCh.  jnr.4. 
O  Lord,"  which  art,  and  "  wast,  and  "  shalt  be,"  because  thou 

6  hast  judged  thus.     For  they  have"  shed^*  the  blood  of  saints 

and  prophets,  and  thou  hast  given  them  *^  blood  to  drink ;  for  "  rfi»a.  xiix.  *«. 

•  ye        *  omi/  ways            •  seven  bowls  *  into 
«  omit  upon  them               '  omzt  angel  •  omti  as  the 
®  add  even  the  things  that  were  *^  add  the 

•  omtt  O  Lord  "  add  which  ^*  ami/  and 

•  the  Holy  One  *'  omil  have  *®  poured  out 


*  bowl  into 

•  add  as 
^*  saying 

*•  omit  for 
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7  they  are  'worthy.     And  I  heard  another  out  of*®  the  -^ altar  *Cp.ch.iiL4. 
say,**  Even  so,  Lord  God  Almighty,  true  and  righteous  are  thy 

8  judgments.     And  the  fourth  angel '  poured  out  his  vial  **  upon 

the  sun  ;  and  power  was  given  unto  him  to  ^scorch  men  with  ^Ch-L  id. 

9  fire.     And  men  were  scorched  with  great  heat,  and**  blas- 
phemed the   name  of  God,  which   hath**   power  over  these 

10  plagues:  and  they  *  repented  not  to  give  him  glory.  And  the  *^%^'^^'. 
fifth  angeF  poured  out  his  vial  upon*  the  seat**  of  the  beast ;  ^- v. ««," 
and  his  kingdom  was  full  of**  darkness;*'  and  they  gnawed 

1 1  their  tongues  for  pain,  and  **  blasphemed  the  God  of  heaven 
because  of  their  pains  and  their  sores,  and  **  repented  not  of** 

12  their  deeds.**    And  the  sixth  angel '  poured  out  his  vial  **  upon 

the   great   river'*    'Euphrates;    and    the  water  thereof  was  »ch.ix.t4. 
*  dried  up,  that  the  way  of  the  ^  kings  of  the  east**  might"  be  /ih!'ii?a; 

13  prepared.     And  I  saw  three  unclean  spirits  like**  frogs  coine    ***•***••• 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  dragon,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 

14  beast,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  false  prophet     For  they  are 

the**  spirits  of  '"devils,**  working  "miracles,"  wAic/i  go  forth  ^J^,^ g-^ 
unto  the  kings  of  the  earth  and  of**  the  whole  world,  to  gather 
them**  to  the  battle**  of  that*'  great  day  of  God  Almighty.** 

15  Behold,  I  come  as  a  ''thief.  Blessed  is  he  that  watcheth,  and  ''^iilSLi!.. 
keepeth  his  garments,  lest  he  walk  naked,  and  they  see  his 

16  shame.     And  he**  gathered   them   together  into  a**  place** 

17  called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  -^Armageddon.**  And  the  seventh  ^^'J^S.  «iu.' 
angel'  poured  out  his  vial  into*'  the  air;  and  there  came**  a  ^i^ecb-xu 
great  voice  out  of  the  temple  of  heaven,**  from  the  throne, 

18  saying,  It  is  done.     And  there  were**  ^voices,  and  thunders,  ^Oi-vULs, 
and  lightnings;**  and  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  such  as 

was  not  since  men  were  upon  the  earth,  so  mighty  an  earth- 

19  quake,  «//^**  so  great.     And  the  ''great  city  was  'divided  into  ''^"-  *• 
three  parts,  and  the   'cities*  of  the  nations   fell:    and  great  '  M"=- ▼•  »*. 
Babylon**  came**  in  remembrance  before  God,  to  give  unto 

20  her  the  cup  of  the  wine  of  the  fierceness**  of  his  wrath.**    And 
every  island  fled  away,  and  the  mountains  were  not  found. 

21  And  there  fell  upon  men  a  great  "hail  out  of  heaven,*'  every  "<Ex.ix.a3. 
stone  about  the  weight  of  a  talent :  **  and  men  blasphemed  God 

*^  omti  another  out  of  **  saying  **  bowl  **  aiid  they 

"  add  the  **  throne  «<^  omit  full  of  "  darkened 

*«  add  they  **  out  of  «<>  works  »*  add  the  river 

••  from  the  sunrising  *'  may  **  as  it  were  •*  omtt  the 

*•  demons  *'  signs  »«  omit  the  earth  and  of 

»»  add  together  *<>  war  «  the  "  God,  the  Almighty 

48  they        44  thg  45  a^^/  which  is      **  Har-Magedon        *^  bowl  upon 

*®  came  forth  *®  omit  of  heaven  '*>  adii  lightnings  and 

'*  omit  and  lightnings  **  omit  and  **  and  Babylon  the  great 

**  add  up  **  wrath  *«  anger 

*'  And  a  great  hail  as  of  a  talent  in  weight  comcth  down  out  of  heaven  upon 
men,  **  omit  ei/ery  stone  about  the  weight  of  a  talent 
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because  of  the  plague  of  the  hail ;  for  the  plague  thereof  was 
exceeding  great.** 

^*  because  great  is  the  plague  of  it  exceedingly 
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Contents.  This  chapter  is  occupied  with  the 
seven  Bowls,  and  judgment  assumes  its  last  and 
highest  form. 

Ver.  I.  The  Toice  heard  is  that  of  God,  for  He 
alone  was  in  the  temple  (chap.  xv.  8) ;  and  it 
comes  from  the  innermost  shrine.  Nothing  of 
this  kind  had  been  said  at  the  opening  of  the 
trumpets  (chap.  viii.  7) ;  and  the  distinction  is 
important,  for  it  shows  us  that  it  is  not  now  the 
people  of  God  who  continue  the  conflict,  but  God 
Himself  who  acts  directly  for  them.  He  takes 
His  own  cause  in  hand.  The  earth  is  to  be  dis* 
tinguished  from  the  •  sea  *  (comp.  ver.  3). 

Ver.  2.  The  first  angel  ponred  out  his  bowl 
into  the  earth.  The  whole  earth  is  thought  of, 
and  no  more  only  a  third  part  of  it  as  at  chap, 
viii.  7.^And  there  fell  a  noisome  and  giieyons 
Bore  upon  the  men  which  had  the  mark  of  the 
beast  and  which  worahipped  his  image.  The 
idea  of  the  plague  is  taken  from  that  of  Egypt  in 
Ex.  ix.  8-12,  but  it  cannot  be  literally  understood, 
for  literal  interpretation  is  wholly  inapplicable  to 
the  sixth  bowl,  and  all  the  bowls  must  be  inter* 
preted  on  the  san)e  principles. 

Ver.  3.  The  second  angel  poured  out  his 
bowl  into  the  sea.  The  whole  sea,  and  not 
merely  a  part  of  it  as  at  chap.  viii.  8,  9,  is  affected 
by  this  plague.  The  increased  potency  of  the 
plague  is  also  shown  in  the  description  given  of 
the  blood,— not  merely  blood,  but  blood  as  of  a 
dead  man,  thick,  unnatural,  offensive  to  the  eye. — 
Every  li^ng  sool,  too,  died,  and  not  merely  '  the 
third  part '  of  the  creatures  that  were  in  the  sea. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  we  have  in  this 
bowl  a  reference  to  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt 
(Ex.  viL  19).  But  literal  interpretation  cannot  be 
thought  of. 

Ver.  4.  And  the  third  ponred  out  his  bowl 
into  the  rivers  and  the  fountains  of  the  waters, 
and  they  became  blood.  Again  we  see  the 
increased  potency  of  the  third  bowl  as  compared 
with  the  third  trumpet,  chap.  viii.  10,  1 1.  All 
rivers,  etc.,  are  affected,  and  they  become  more 
than  bitter,  they  become  blood. 

Vers.  5,  6.  And  I  heard  the  angel  of  the 
waters  saying.  Thou  art  righteous,  which  art, 
and  which  wast,  the  Holy  One.  No  episode  of 
this  kind  had  intervened  at  the  close  of  the  third 
trumpet.  But  at  the  highest  stage  of  judgment  it 
is  fitting  that  even  those  who  suffer  from  it  should 
answer  that  it  is  right.  The  answer  is  given  by 
the  *  angel  of  the  waters,*  not  the  angel  *  who  was 
set  over  the  waters,*  and  surely  not  the  angel  who 
now  poured  out  his  bowl  upon  the  waters,  but 
the  waters  themselves  speakmg  by  their  angel, 
and  respondmg  to  the  fact  that  the  judgment 
tt'hich  they  have  incurred  is  just  The  ascription 
of  praise  is  to  God  as  '  righteous,'  and  it  will  be 
observed  that  He  is  described  in  three  particu- 
lars; first,  'which  art,*  secondly,  'which  wast,' 
thiidly,  •  the  Holy  One.*  'Which  art  to  come* 
can  be  no  longer  used,  for  God  is  come  (comp. 
chap.  xL  17).  The  particular  method  of  judg- 
ment is  also  commended.  It  Ls  again  the  Ux 
ta/ionis;  those  who  had  poured  out  blood  shall 


drink  blood.  —  They  are  worthy  (comp.  chap, 
iii.  4). 

Ver.  7.  Not  only  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
righteousness  of  God's  judgment  given  by  the 
'  waters  ; '  the  martyred  saints  also  respond.  The 
altar  (not  as  in  the  Authorised  Version  *  another 
out  of  the  altar')  speaks.  It  is  the  altar  of  chap, 
vi.  9  beneath  which  is  the  blood,  that  is  the  lives, 
of  the  saints.  They  who  have  suffered  own  that 
the  Judgments  of  the  Almighty  upon  those  who 
persecuted  them  even  unto  death  are  true  and 
righteous,  conformable  to  the  realities  of  things 
and  to  the  demands  of  perfect  righteousness. 

Ver.  8.  The  fourth  poured  out  his  bowl  upon 
the  sun,  and  it  was  given  unto  him  to  sccvch 
men  with  fire.  We  have  not  vet  passed  into  a 
world  different  from  that  with  which  the  previous 
bowls  were  connected.  'Men*  are  still  plagued, 
though  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  sun  which 
is  used  by  the  angel  of  judgment  for  this  purpose, 
the  '  fire  *  referred  to  being  the  scorching  heat  of 
that  luminary.  As  compared  with  chap.  viii.  12 
there  is  again  increased  intensity  of  judgment,  for 
the  whole  sun  is  affected,' and  not  merely  a  third 
part  of  it ;  and  its  scorching  heat,  which  had  not 
there  been  spoken  of,  is  now  particular!]^  noticed. 

Ver.  9.  And  men  were  scorched  with  great 
heat,  and  they  blasphemed  the  name  of  Ood, 
which  hath  the  power  over  these  plagues,  and 
they  repented  not  to  give  him  glory.  The 
blaspheming  is  produced  not  by  the  last  plague 
alone,  but  by  the  four  that  have  been  spoken  of, — 
•plagues*  not  plague. — Tlie  effect  is  worthy  of 
notice.  There  is  no  repentance.  Those  visited 
are  the  followers  of  the  beast.  They  have  chosen 
their  portion  ;  they  have  hardened  themselves ; 
and  they  are  made  worse  by  judgment. 

Ver.  I  a  The  fifth  poured  out  his  bowl  into 
the  throne  of  the  beast  With  the  fifth  bowl 
we  pass  into  a  different  rec^ion,  that  of  the  spiritual 
powers  of  darkness.  Tins  bowl  attacks  the  very 
centre  of  the  beast's  authority,  and  the  advance 
from  the  fifth  trumpet  is  very  perceptible.  There 
the  hosts  of  the  bottomless  pit  come  forth  to 
plague  men.  Here  the  king  of  these  hosts  is  him- 
self plagued.  The  *  throne '  of  the  beast  is  no 
particular  city,  but  is  a  symbol  of  the  1  least's 
general  power.— And  his  kingdom  was  darkened, 
and  they  gnawed  the^  tongues  for  pain.  The 
Egyptian  plague  of  darkness  is  the  foundation  of 
the  figure.  The  addition  of  the  *  gnawing  of  the 
tongue  for  pain  *  is  remarkable,  for  the  pain  could 
not  proceed  from  the  darkness.  It  could  come 
from  nothing  but  the  effects  of  the  previous 
plagues.  Each  successive  plague  thus  supposes 
those  that  had  gone  before  it  to  be  still  raging. 
Each  successive  woe  is  added  to  its  predecessors 
without  the  latter  being  suppressed.  If  it  l)e  so,  it 
becomes  more  impossible  than  ever  to  interpret 
any  one  of  these  plagues  literally. 

Ver.  II.  And  they  blasphemed  the  God  of 
heaven  because  of  their  pains  and  their  sores, 
and  they  repented  not  out  of  their  works. 
Compare  on  ver.  9. 

Ver.  12.  And  the  sixth  poured  out  his  bowl 
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upon  the  great  rlTer,  the  riTer  Enphratee.    The 

sixth  trumpet  had  related  to  the  river  Euphrates, 
chap.  ix.  14,  and  the  principles  of  interpretation 
necessary  there  are  also  to  be  applied  here.  The 
Euphrates  is  the  river  of  Babylon,  the  seat  of 
antichristian  power,  from  which  proceed  assaults 
upon  the  people  of  God.— And  the  water  thereof 
was  dried  up,  that  the  way  of  the  kings  from 
the  tnnriBing  may  be  prepared.  At  the  founda- 
tion of  this  fijjure  of  the  drying  up  of  the 
Euphrates  may  lie  the  dr>ing  up  of  the  Jordan 
when  Israel  took  possession  of  the  promised  land  ; 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Seer  has  in  view 
that  diverting  of  the  couree  of  this  river  by  means 
of  which  Cyrus  captured  Babylon.  When  Cyius 
is  predicted  as  the  destroyer  of  Babylon  he  is 
twice  spoken  of  by  Isaiah  as  from  the  Kast  or  the 
sunrising  (Isa.  xli.  2,  xtvi.  11).  Cyrus  was  indeed 
'generally  thought  of  by  the  fathers  as  a  type  of 
Christ,  and  it  may  be  observed  that,  when  He  is 
first  alluded  to,  it  is  in  the  chapter  immediately 
succeeding  that  in  which  Isaiah  prophesies  of  the 
Baptist  as  'preparing  the  way  of  the  Lord* 
(chap.  xi.  3).  The  figure  of  drying  up  waters  is 
one  often  met  with  in  the  prophets,  where  it  is 
used  to  express  the  steps  by  which  God  prepares 
the  way  for  the  deliverance  of  His  people  and  the 
destruction  of  their  enemies  (Isa.  xliv.  27,  li.  lO ; 
Jer.  1.  38 ;  Zech.  x.  11).  In  addition  to  this,  the 
words,  'that  the  way  may  be  prepared,*  lead  us 
directly  to  the  thought  of  the  *  preparing  of  the 
way  of  the  Lord '  by  the  Baptist,  and  thus  to  a 
preparation  of  which  the  good,  not  the  wicked^ 
shall  avail  themselves.  Further,  this  very  expres- 
sion, *  from  the  sunrising,*  has  already  met  us  in 
chap.  vii.  2,  in  connection  with  the  an<][el  who 
comes  from  that  quarter  with  the  seal  of  the  living 
God  in  his  hand  ;  and,  as  it  is  always  necessary  in 
the  Apocalypse  to  interpret  the  same  expression  in 
the  same  way,  we  are  once  more  led  to  the  thought 
not  of  evil  but  of  good.  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  another  remarkable  fact,  that  in  the  prophets 
Christ  Himself  is  sometimes  designated  by  the  word 
•  The  East.'  Thus  in  Zech.  iii.  8,  where  we  read 
in  the  Authorised  Version  *  Behold  I  will  bring 
forth  my  servant  the  Branch,*  the  LXX.  read  *  my 
servant  the  East ; '  so  also  in  Zech.  vi.  12  ;  while, 
in  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  *  I  will  raise  unto  David  a  righteous 
branch,'  is  in  the  LXX.  *  a  righteous  East.'  Once 
more,  it  is  diflficult  to  resist  the  impression  that 
there  is  a  contrast  between  these  kings  *  from  the 
sunrising,'  and  those  described  in  ver.  14  as  *  the 
kings  of  the  whole  world,'  who  are  evidently  evil. 

Putting  these  circumstances  together  we  seem 
compelled  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
persons  described  as  'kings  from  the  sunrising' 
arc  the  very  opposite  of  what  they  are  often  inter- 
preted to  be.  They  are  not  *  the  forces  of  rude 
and  open  evil  which  have  been  long  restrained  ;  * 
still  less  are  they  the  princes  who  would  fain 
return  with  a  Nero  redtix  for  the  destruction  of 
Rome.  They  are  reproentatives  of  all  Christ's 
faithful  ones  who  are  not  only  priests  but  kings 
unto  God,  and  for  whom  the  watere  of  the 
Euphrates  are  dried  up  that  their  march  to  the  de- 
struction of  Babylon  may  be  easy  and  triumphant. 

Christ's  people  are  now  gathered  together  as  an 
army.  But  they  shall  not  need  to  fight.  We 
shall  see  that  they  do  not  fight  (comp.  chap.  xx.  9). 
They  shall  rest  in  Christ.  God  shall  fight  His 
own  battle.  The  war  shall  be  that  *  of  the  great 
day  of  God,  the  Almighty '  (ver.  14;. 
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Ver.  13.  The  dragon,  the  beast,  and  the  fialse 
prophet  arc  again  before  us.  They  are  the  three 
great  enemies  of  the  people  of  God  who  have 
already  been  described  ;  although  here  we  have 
for  the  first  lime  the  second  beast  of  chap.  xiiL  11 
spoken  of  as  the  'false  prophet,*  a  designation 
afterwards  applied  to  it  in  chap?:,  xix.  20  and 
XX.  la  The  point  to  be  chiefly  noticed  is  that 
<Ul  the  great  enemies  of  God's  people  arc 
gathered  together.  All  the  demoniacal  powers  of 
the  world  in  their  united  forces  are  on  the  stage. 
Three  unclean  epirite  as  it  were  frogB.  An 
unclean  spirit  comes  out  of  the  mouth  of  each ; 
and  the  spirits  are  as  '  fr<^s,'  unclean,  boasting, 
noisy,  offensive  animals.  There  may  perhaps  be 
a  reference  to  the  frogs  of  Egypt.  The  land  of 
Egypt  had  *  brought  forth  frogs  in  the  chambers 
of  their  kings'  (Ps.  cv.  30) — so  does  this  spiritual 
Egypt. 

Ver.  14.  For  they  are  spiritB  of  demmis 
working  ligns.  They  thus  show  at  once  their 
hellish  origin,  and  the  power  lent  them  in  order 
that  they  may  be  the  lietter  enabled  to  effect  their 
end.— Which  go  forth  unto  the  kings  of  the 
whole  world,  to  gather  them  together  to  the 
war  of  the  great  day  of  Ch>d,  the  Almighty. 
We  have  now  the  purpose  for  which  mention  of 
these  unclean  spirits  is  introduced.  It  is  that 
Satanic  might  and  deception  may  l>e  exerted  10 
their  utmost,  so  that  the  enemies  of  God  from  ail 
parts  of  the  world  may  be  led  to  go  up  to  the 
war  in  which  they  shall  be  destroyed.  The  repre- 
sentation may  rest  upon  i  Kings  xxii.  20-22,  wiien 
a  lying  spirit  goes  forth  to  persuade  Ahab  to  rush 
upon  his  fate.  These  lying  spirits  in  like  manner 
persuade  the  kings  of  the  whole  godless  world  to 
rush  upon  the  fate  prepared  for  them  in  the  last 
great  judgment  of  God — *  His  day.* 

Ver.  15.  The  wonderful  character  of  the  great 
day  of  God,  and  of  the  issues  that  belong  to  it, 
leads  to  the  interposition  of  this  verse. — Behold, 
I  oome  ae  a  thief.  The  Lord  Himself  speaks, 
not  the  Seer  in  His  name.  The  words  are  those 
of  Matt.  xxiv.  I,  XXV.  I,  Mark  xiii.  34,  Luke 
xii.  37,  and  they  embrace  the  thought  both  of 
the  suddenness  of  Christ's  coming,  and  of  the 
destruction  which  it  brings  with  it  to  the  wicked 
(comp.  on  chap.  iii.  3).  In  the  remaining  words 
of  the  verse  the  Seer  seems  to  take  up  tlie  strain, 
as  he  pronounces  blessedness  upon  him  who  is 
ready  for  the  events  of  the  day  so  rapidly 
approaching.  Similar  parentheses  occur  at  chaps, 
xiii.  9  and  xiv.  12. 

Ver.  16.  And  they  gathered  them  togetiier 
into  the  place  which  ie  called  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue  Har-Magedon.  The  '  they '  spoken  of  in 
these  words  refers  to  neither  God  nor  the  angel, 
but  to  the  unclean  spirits  of  ver.  14.  These 
spirits  had  gone  forth  to  gather  together  all  who 
had  submitted  themselves  to  the  dragon,  the 
beast,  and  the  false  prophet.  They  now  ac- 
complish their  mission,  but  the  conflict  does  not 
yet  take  place.  The  spot  where  the  hosts  assemble 
is  mentioned  only  by  anticipation.  The  battle 
itself  is  that  of  chap.  xix.  19-21. 

By  the  mention  made  of  the  fact  that  the  name 
of  the  place  is  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  Har- 
Magedon,  we  are  invited  to  think  of  the  meaning 
of  that  compound  term,  and  of  the  associations 
connected  with  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  composition  of  the  word, — Ha>\  a  mountain, 
and  Magedon,  or  Megiddon,   or  Megiddo,  the 
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name  of  an  extensive  place  in  the  north  of 
Palestine  which  has  been  in  all  ages  the  battle- 
field of  the  Holy  Land,  and  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  verb  signifying  to  destroy  ;  so  that,  apart 
from  any  particular  associations,  the  simple  mean- 
in(^  of  the  word  is  'the  mountain  of  destruction.'  In 
addition  to  this,  however,  we  have  to  recall  to  mind 
two  great  slaughters  at  Megiddo  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  first  is  that  celebrated  in  the 
Song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  (Judg.  v.  19),  and 
again  alluded  to  in  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9.  The  second  is 
that  in  which  King  Josiah  fell  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29), 
a  fall  which  produced  the  striking  lamentation 
described  in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25,  and  which  is 
afterwards  referred  to  by  the  prophet  Zechariah 
(chap.  xli.  II).  It  b  not  easy  to  say  which  of 
these  two  slaughters  is  most  probably  present  to 
the  mind  of  St.  John  in  the  words  before  us.  In 
one  respect  the  first  may  seem  most  suitable, 
because  there  the  enemies  of  Israel  were  com- 
pletely overthrown.  In  another  the  second 
appears  to  be  the  more  appropriate,  owing  not 
only  to  the  fact  that  the  mourning  is  recorded 
with  so  much  pathos  in  2  Chron.,  but  that  it 
becomes  in  Zechariah  the  type  of  mourning  on 
that  day  when  the  Lord  'will  seek  to  destroy  all 
the  nations  that  come  against  Jerusalem '  (chap, 
xii.  9).  There  is  no  improbability  in  the  sup- 
position that  both  slaughters  may  be  in  the  mind 
of  the  Seer ;  and  it  is  at  least  evident  that 
Megiddo  was  a  name  associated  with  the  thought 
of  the  sudden  and  terrible  defeat  of  the  enemies 
of  God.  In  this  sense  then  the  word  Har- 
Magedon  is  to  be  understood.  No  particular 
place  either  in  Palestine  or  elsewhere  is  pointed 
at ;  nor  is  any  particular  event  referred  to.  The 
word,  like  Euphrates,  is  the  expression  of  an  idea, 
— the  idea  that  swift  and  overwhelming  destruction 
shall  overtake  all  who  gather  themselves  together 
against  the  Lord.  In  Joel  iii.  2  we  have  a  similar 
use  of  the  name  *  Jehoshaphat.'  The  meaning  of 
Jehoshaphat  is  *  God  judges  ; '  and,  when  the 
heathen  are  summoned  to  that  valley,  they  are 
really  summoned  to  meet  God  in  judgment. 

Vcr.  17.  And  the  Beventh  poared  oat  hit 
bowl  upon  the  air.  The  air  is  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  whose  head  is 
*the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air.* — And 
there  came  forth  a  great  voice  ont  of  the 
temple,  from  the  throne,  saying,  It  is  done. 
The  voice  is  from  God,  and  from  His  very  throne. 
The  words  are,  *It  is  done,'  Le.  all  God's 
purposes  are  accomplished  :  all  the  plagues  are 
poured  out ;  the  end  is  reached. 

Ver.  18.  And  there  were  lightnings  and 
voices  and  thunders.  What  follows  describing 
the  end  seems  to  be  divided  into  seven  particulars, 
of  which  this  verse  contains  the  first.  The 
'lightnings,'  etc.,  are  those  which  usually  ac- 
company the  judgments  of  God.  The  earthquake 
spoken  of  in  the  second  half  of  the  verse  is  the 
second  particular,  and  its  terrors  are  magnified  in 
language  of  much  sublimity. 

Ver.  19.  And  the  great  city  was  divided  into 
three  parts.  In  these  words  we  have  the  third 
particular  of  the  seven.  The  sentence  of  Dan. 
V.  28  may  be  in  the  Seer's  mind,  *  Thy  kingdom 
is  divided,  and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians.' 
If  this  reference  be  correct,  it  will  confirm  the 
view  (i)  that  Cyrus  is  the  type  from  which  *the 
kings  from  the  sunrising '  mentioned  in  ver.  12  is 
taken  ;  and  (2)  that  these  kings  are  messengers 


of  Christ,  and  deliverers  of  His  Church  as  Cyrus 
was.  The  city  is  divided  into  *  three  *  parts,  not 
80  much  from  any  thought  of  the  three  unclean 
spirits  as  from  the  idea  of  St.  John  that  a  whole 
consists  of  three  parts  (but  comp.  also  Ezek.  v. 
1-5,  12).  The  meaning  is  that  the  city  was 
broken  up  and  overthrown.  The  question  of  the 
identification  of  this  *  great  city  *  is  more  difficult. 
It  is  commonly  understood  to  be  Babylon,  the 
emblem  and  centre  of  the  world  power.  But  in 
chap.  xi.  8  mention  has  already  been  made  of 
Jerusalem  as  '  the  great  city,'  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  we  can  now  interpret  the  name  in  a 
different  manner.  Besides  this,  Jerusalem  was 
thought  of  in  chap.  xi.  8  as  the  city  of  *  the  Jews  * 
rather  than  as  the  metropolis  of  God's  kingdom, 
— the  idea  of  the  place  where  Jesus  was  crucified 
being  afterwards  extended  by  the  mention  of  Sodom 
and  Egypt  (comp.  on  chaps,  xi.  8  and  xviii.  24). 
The  'great  city'  would  therefore  seem  to  be 
Jerusalem  viewed  in  a  less  extensive  sense  than 
in  chap,  xi.,  as  the  principle  and  essence  of  what 
St.  John  in  his  Gospel  calls  *the  world.' — The 
cities  of  the  nations  fell.  This  is  the  fourth 
particular  of  the  seven.  The  reference  may  be  to 
Mic.  V.  II,  14.  There,  no  doubt,  it  is  the  cities 
of  Israel  in  which,  rather  than  in  Himself,  the 
people  had  trusted  that  God  promises  in  mercy  to 
take  away.  But  what  is  a  merciful  chastisement 
to  Israel  is  a  judgment  on  *  the  nations,'  and  the 
destroying  of  their  only  refuge.  Every  city  they 
had  built  for  themselves  'falls,'  and  they  are 
left  houseless  and  defenceless. — And  Babylon  the 
great  came  up,  etc.  We  have  now  the  fifth 
particular  of  the  seven.  *  Babylon  the  great '  is 
not  essentially  distinct  from  *  the  great  city '  of 
the  first  clause  of  the  verse,  yet  it  is  not  exactly 
the  same.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  latter 
is  degenerate  Jerusalem  viewed  in  a  less  extensive 
sense  than  in  chap.  xi.  Now  it  is  viewed  in  its 
widest  meaning,  as  embracing  not  only  the 
essence  and  principle  of  *  the  world '  once 
exhibited  among  *the  Jews,'  but  that  principle 
as  it  appears  in  the  Gentile  not  less  than  in  the 
Jew.  As  in  chap.  xi.  8  *  the  great  city '  expanded 
until  it  embraced  Sodom  and  Egypt,  so  here  in 
like  manner  it  expands  into  '  Babylon  the  great.' 
As  such  it  must  drink  of  the  cup  of  God's  anger 
blazing  out  in  His  wrath. 

Ver.  20.  And  every  island  fled  away,  and 
the  mountains  were  not  found.  The  particular 
thus  mentioned  is  the  sixth,  and  the  language 
used  is  even  stronger  than  that  of  chap.  vi.  14, 
*  and  every  mountain  and  island  were  moved  out 
of  their  places.'  The  climax  of  judgment  appears 
in  the  climax  of  description. 

Ver.  21.  And  a  great  hail  cometh  down  as  of 
a  talent  in  weight  out  of  heaven  upon  men. 
The  seventh  particular,  founded  upon  the  thought 
of  the  plague  of  hail  on  Egypt.  Each  hailstone  is 
magnified  to  an  enormous  extent.  Each  is  a 
talent,  or  between  50  and  60  lbs.,  in  weight. 
The  stone  descends  upon  *  men,'  i.e.  upon  all  the 
inhabiters  of  the  *  earth '  in  its  mystical  sense,  or 
upon  all  the  ungodly. 

The  seven  particulars  of  judgment  are  ended, 
and  we  are  invited  to  mark  ihe  elTect. — And  men 
blasphemed  God  l^cause  of  the  plague  of  the 
hail,  because  great  is  the  plague  of  it  exceed- 
ingly. The  *  men '  spoken  of  are  again  the 
ungodly,  nor  is  it  possible  to  limit  their  number 
to  that  of  those  who  survive  the  plague.     The 
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writer  simply  looks  away  from  the  fact  that  those  blaspheme  ;  they  are  hardened  ;  and,  when  ill 
struck  with  so  great  a  plague  die.  He  thinks  that  ought  to  convert  '  men  *  hardens,  we  have  a 
of  them  as  still  living,  but  unconverted.     They     proof  that  the  hour  of  final  judgment  is  com& 


Chapter  XVII.    1-18. 
The  Vision  of  Babylon  the  Great 


1  A  ND  there  came  one  of  the  'seven  angels  which  had  the  «Ch.rv.i. 
Jl\,    seven  vials,'   and   talked*  with   me,  saying   unto  me,* 

Come  hither;  I  will  *shew  unto  thee  the  judgment  of  the  *ai.x«.s. 

2  great  *  whore*  that  sitteth  upon  many  ^waters:  with  whom  ^^t^*^ 
the  'kings  of  the  earth  have*  committed  -^fornication,  and  the  "^r^^i^;^ 
inhabitants  of*  the  earth  have  been  made  drunk'  with  the  wine  ^J^j^^J"- 

3  of  her  fornication.  So  •  he  ^  carried  me  away  in  the  •  spirit  ^<^  ™-  ** 
into  the  "  *  wilderness :  and  I  saw  a  woman  sit "  upon  a  scarlet  *i^^^** 
coloured  beast,  full  of  names  of  blasphemy,  having  seven  heads 

4  and  ten  horns.  And  the  woman  was  arrayed  in  'purple  and  *^^^ 
scarlet  colour,^*  and  decked  "  with  gold  and  precious  stones " 

and   pearls,   having"  a   golden   *cup   in   her  hand"   full  of  *Jcr. E.^ 

5  abominations  and  filthiness  "  of  her  fornication :  and  upon  her 
'forehead  was''  a  name  written,  '"MYSTERY,  BABYLON  'S^ft'"" 
THE  GREAT,  THE  MOTHER  OF"  "HARLOTS  AND"  ZSliLzt 

6  ABOMINATIONS  OF  THE  EARTH.  And  I  saw  the 
woman  drunken  **  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  with  the 

blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus :  and  when  I  saw  her,  I  ^  wondered  •!«.  11x3.13. 

7  with  great  admiration."  And  the  angel  said  unto  me.  Where- 
fore didst  thou  marvel?"  I  will  tell  thee  the  mystery  of  the 
woman,  and  of  the  beast  that  ^  carrieth  her,  which  hath  the  /v«r.  > 

8  seven  heads  and  '*  ten  horns.     The  beast  that  thou  sawest  was, 

and  ^is  not;  and  shall  "ascend  out  of  the  ''bottomless  pit,"  ^ch.  xs.  5- 
and"     go  into  perdition:  and  they  that  dwell  on  the  earth  'Ciunx. so; 
shall  wonder,  whose  names  "  were  not "  written  in  the  book  of 
life  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  when  they  behold  the 

9  beast  that'®  was,  and  is  not,  and  yet  is.**     And"  'here  w  the  /OuxiiLis. 
•  mind  which  hath  wisdom.     The  seven  heads  are  seven  moun- 

10  tains,  on  which  the  woman  sitteth.    And  there"  are  seven 
kings:  five'*  are  fallen,  and**  one  is,  and**  the  other  is  not  yet 

•  bowls  •  spake  •  ami/  unto  me        *  harlot  *  omi/  have 

•  and  they  that  dwell  upon        ''  were  made  drunken  •  And 

•  <?/«/'/  the        ^^^  a  "  sitting  **  omii  colour  ^*  gilded 
**  stone             **.  add  in  her  hand                         ^^  omti  in  her  hand 

"  and  the  unclean  things  ^*  omit  was         ^'  add  THE 

•®  add  OF  THE  **  making  herself  drunk  ••  with  a  great  wonder 

»3  wonder         ^4  ^dd  the  **  is  about  to  *«  abyss  '^  add  to 

2»  name  *^  hath  not  been        *®  how  that  he        *^  and  shall  be  present 

»»  omit  And      »»  they  «*  the  five  "  the  ««  omit  and 
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come ;  and  when  he  cometh,  he  must  continue  a 


125 
'  short  space.*'  «ch.  xii.  xa. 


1 1  And  the  beast  that  was,  and  is  not,  even  he  '•  is  the  eighth,'* 

12  and  is  of  the  seven,  and*°  goeth  into  perdition.  And  the  ten 
horns  which  thou  sawest  are  ten  kings,  which  have  received  no 
kingdom  as  yet;  but**  receive  power"  as  kings  one  hour  with 

13  the  beast     These  have  one  mind,  and  shall "  give  their  power" 

14  and  strength  unto  the  beast.  These  shall  make  war  with  the 
Lamb,  and  the  Lamb  shall  overcome  them :  for  he  is  Lord  of 
lords,  and  King  of  kings:  and  they**  that  are  with  him  are 

15  '^  called,**  and  chosen,  and  faithful.     And  he  saith  unto  ^^^>^^^'^X* 

The  "^  waters  which  thou  sawest,  where  the  whore  *•  sitteth,  are  "'^'p-  p»-  "«• 

'  '  10. 

16  peoples,  and  multitudes,  and  nations,  and  tongues.  And  the 
ten  horns  which  thou  sawest  upon  *^  the  beast,  these  shall  hate 

the  whore,"  and  shall  make  her  'desolate  and  naked, and  shall  jfi^-xiviLg, 

IX. 

17  ^eat  her  flesh,  and*®  burn  her**  with    fire.     For  God  hath  put  J'f*  «r»»-«J 

'  '  ^  Mic  III.  3. 

in  ***  their  hearts  to  fulfil  his  will,"  and  to  agree,"  and  "     " 
their  kingdom  unto  the  beast,  until  the  words  of  God  shall  be 
fulfilled.**    And  the  woman  which  thou  sawest  is  that  **  great 
city,  which  reigneth  *•  over  the  kings  of  the  earth. 

■'  while  *®  omit  even  he  ••  is  himself  also  an  eighth        *•  add  he 

*^  add  they        *'  authority  ^^  they  **  add  also  shall  overcome 

**  with  him,  called        *<*  harlot         *'  and  *®  add  shall 

*•  add  utterly    *®  For  God  gave  it  into  •*  to  do  his  mind 

**  and  to  come  to  one  mind  **  cuUi  to         **  should  be  accomplished 

**  the  *•  hath  a  kingdom 
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Contents.  A  new  and  remarkable  part  of 
the  fourth  great  section  of  the  Apocalypse  here 
opens,  but  one  full  of  melancholy.  We  cannot 
enlarge  upon  it  now  before  we  have  determined 
the  meanmg  of  *  Babylon.'  Let  it  be  enough  to 
say  that  under  the  name  of  that  city  we  sl^U  find 
represented  the  degenerate  Church  of  Christ. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  for  her 
she  forgets  her  Lord  ;  and,  in  the  character  of  a 
harlot  selling  herself  to  the  world  for  hire,  hastens 
to  her  fate.  It  may  seem  as  if  this  were  defeat 
for  the  cause  of  God.  It  is  really  victory.  The 
true  Church,  the  faithful  remnant,  is  not  defeated 
when  it  is  constrained  to  leave  the  fold  in  which 
it  has  hitherto  been  nourished  (comp.  on  John  x.). 
The  outward  institution  falls ;  but  the  voice  is 
heard  and  obeyed,  *  Come  forth,  My  people,  out 
of  her '  (comp.  xviii.  4),  and  those  who  listen  to 
that  voice  enter  into  rest. 

Ver.  I.  One  of  the  seven  angels  that  had  the 
seven  bowls  speaks  to  the  Seer,  saying,  Come 
hither,  I  will  show  thee  the  judgment  of  the 
great  harlot  that  sitteth  upon  many  watem. 
The  judgment  spoken  of,  as  appears  by  the  word 
used  in  the  original,  is  judgment  executed,  not 
in  process  of  execution.  The  harlot  is  obviously 
Baoylon,  but  the  name  is  a  mystical  one  (ver.  5), 
and  the  Seer  will  afterwards  more  fullv  explain  it. 
•Many  waters*  are  interpreted  by  the  angel  in 
ver.  15  as  'peoples  and  multitudes  and  nations 
and  tongues,  and  the  fourfold  division  shows  that 
we  have  a  representation  of  the  whole  world.  The 
figure  is  taken  from  Jer.  li.  13,  where  Babylon  is 


addressed,  'O  thou  that  dwellest  upon  many 
waters.* — 'Sitting*  is  the  emblem  of  authority 
and  •  rule,  accompanied  by  the  thought  of  ease 
(comp.  chap.  xiv.  6).— The  term  *  harlot '  points 
to  the  fact  that  this  city  seduced  men  from  the 
true  God  to  worldliness  and  sin  (Isa.  i.  21  ;  Jer. 
ii.  20;  Ezek.  xvi.  15). 

Ver.  2.  With  whom  the  kings  of  the  earth 
committed  fornication.  *  Kings '  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  authority  ;  and  *  the  earth '  is  the 
guilty  world.— and  they  that  dwell  upon  the 
earth  were  made  drunken  with  the  wine  of  her 
fornication.  Not  the  kmgs  only  but  all  *the 
inhahiters  of  the  earth,'  all  who  belong  to  the 
world  in  its  evil  sense,  have  been  betrayed  by  the 
harlot.     The  description  is  again  unlimited. 

Ver.  3.  And  he  carried  me  away  in  spirit 
into  a  wilderness.  The  expression  *  he  carried 
me  away  in  spirit  *  is  found  only  here  and  at  chap, 
xxi.  10,  where  the  vision  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
is  introduced.  It  denotes  spiritual  ecstasy,  not 
bodily  removal ;  but  it  may  be  intended  to  do 
this  in*  a  peculiarly  expressive  form. — In  chap, 
xii.  6,  14  we  have  been  told  of  *  the  wilderness  * 
into  which  the  woman  there  mentioned  fled. 
Here  we  have  no  article,  and  we  cannot  therefore 
suppose  that  the  wilderness  now  mentioned  is  the 
same.  Attention  is  fixed  simply  on  the  fact  that, 
amidst  all  Babylon's  pomp  and  luxury,  the  place 
where  she  reigns  is  really  desolate  (i  Tim.  v.  6). 
It  has  indeed  been  conjectured  that  the  fate  pre- 
pared for  Babylon,  and  expressed  by  a  peculiar 
word  in  ver.   16  and   in  chap.  xviu.    17,   19,  is 
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already  in  the  Seer's  mind,  and  that  the  thought 
of  ihat  fate  leads  to  the  description  now  given  of 
the  place  of  her  abode.  But  it  is  more  natural  to 
think  that  these  other  expressions  are  conformed 
to  that  before  us.  The  dwelling-place  of  Babylon 
is  always  ideally  desolate  :  the  fact  shall  after- 
wards correspond  to  the  idea.  — A  description  of  the 
beast  upon  which  the  harlot  sat  now  follows.  It 
is  obviously  that  of  chap.  xiii.  I,  2,  and  this  may 
be  said  to  be  admitted.  The  identity  is  established 
by  the  whole  description,  especially  by  the  com- 
parison of  the  two  passages  relating;  to  the  beast 
m  chaps,  xiii.  and  xvii.  with  that  in  which  it  is 
again  mentioned  in  chap.  xix.  19,  2a  In  these 
latter  verses  the  beast  is  spoken  of  as  '  making 
war  against  Him  that  sat  upon  the  horse,'  and 
as  cast  alive  into  the  lake  of  (ire  '  with  the  false 
prophet  that  wrought  the  signs  in  his  sight.*  But 
the  first  of  these  traits  belongs  to  the  beast  of  this 
chapter  (ver.  14),  and  the  second, — its  close 
connection  with  the  false  prophet, — to  the  beast 
of  chap.  xiii.  (vers.  12,  13).  In  all  three 
passages,  therefore,  we  have  the  same  beast.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  differences  are  slight.  In 
chap.  xiii.  i  the  names  of  blasphemy  are  upon  the 
heads  of  the  beast :  here  the  whole  body  is 
covered  with  them.  But  the  former  statement 
does  not  exclude  the  latter,  and  the  names  upon 
the  heads  only  are  mentioned  in  the  one  place 
because  it  is  of  the  heads  that  the  Seer  is  speaking ; 
he  sees  them  coming  up  from  the  sea.  Now  he 
sees  the  whole  beast.  If,  also,  the  article  before 
the  word  '  names '  is  to  be  read,  it  carries  us  to 
the  thought  of  specific  names  already  mentioned, 
and  these  can  be  no  other  than  those  of  chap, 
xiii.  I.  Again  the  *  heads  *  of  this  verse  are 
naturally  mentioned  before  the  '  horns,'  whereas 
in  chap.  xiii.  i  the  order  was  reversed,  because 
the  horns  appeared  first  as  the  beast  ascended 
from  the  sea.  Once  more,  the  composite 
character  of  the  beast  of  chap.  xiii.  2  may 
equally  belong  to  this  beast,  while  the  colour 
of  the  l)east  here  may  equally  belong  to  the 
beast  there.  It  is  the  manner  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse thus  to  fill  out  in  one  place  the  more 
imperfect  description  of  the  same  object  in 
another.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  impossible 
that,  while  the  beast  itself  is  the  same,  some  of 
the  differences  in  the  description  may  be  intended 
to  point  out  the  effect  of  its  alliance  with  the 
harlot.  More  especially  may  this  be  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  greater  extension  of  the  names 
of  blasphemy.  How  strikingly,  if  the  harlot  be 
the  degenerate  Church,  would  this  indicate  the 
greater  and  more  confident  rage  against  the  saints 
t->  which  the  world  is  prompted  when  it  finds,  as 
it  has  so  often  found,  the  Church  upon  its  side  ! 

'1  he  attitude  of  the  woman  towards  the  beast, 
both  in  this  verse  and  in  ver.  7,  ought  to  be 
marked.  In  the  one  she  *  sits '  upon  it  ;  in  the 
other  it  *  carries '  her  :  and  the  meaning  is,  not 
so  much  that  her  movements  are  facilitated  by  the 
beast,  as  that  she  is  the  beast's  directress  and 
guide.  Without  her  it  would  simply  spend  itself 
in  ungovernable  and  often  misdirected  fury.  The 
harlot  holds  the  reins,  and  with  skilful  hand  guides 
the  beast  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  aims. 

Ver.  4.  And  the  woman  was  arrayed  in  purple 
and  scarlet,  and  gilded  with  gold  and  precious 
stone  and  pearls.  In  these  words  we  have  a 
general  description  of  the  woman's  royal  magni- 
ficence (com p.    chap,   xviii.    16).     'Arrayed     is 


more  than  adorned.  She  has  not  merely  orna- 
ments of  gold  and  precious  stones  and  pearls,  so 
numerous  that  she  sparkles  with  them  ;  they  are 
thought  of  as  a  golden  and  costly  gildii^  to  her 
(comp.  chap.  ii.  17). 

Ver.  5.  And  upon  her  forehead  a  name 
written.  Mystery,  Babylon  the  Great,  the 
Xother  of  the  Hurlots  and  of  the  abominationB 
of  the  earth.  The  word  *  mystery '  may  be 
understood  either  as  a  part  of  the  name,  or  as  an 
intimation  of  the  writer  that  the  name  is  to  be 
understood  symbolically.  The  latter  interpreta- 
tion is  to  be  preferred.  It  is  hardly  likely  that 
the  name  should  openly  declare  itself  to  be 
unreal.  For  such  a  use  of  the  word  *  mystery,' 
comp.  the  use  of '  spiritually '  in  chap.  xi.  8.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  word  *  mystery  * 
occurs  only  four  times  in  the  Apocalypse,  three 
times  in  connection  with  the  nature  or  the  fate  of 
Babylon  (chaps,  x.  7,  xvii-  5,  7),  and  once  with 
the  seven  churches  which  represent  the  Church 
universal  (chap.  i.  20).  The  name  of  the  harlot 
is  thus  limited  to  what  follows.  Some  would 
even  restrict  it  still  further.  According  to  their 
view,  'Babylon  the  Great*  was  alone  written 
upon  the  harlot's  forehead,  and  the  subsequent 
description  is  an  explanation  of  the  writer.  The 
name  has  already  met  us  in  its  shorter  form  in 
chaps,  xiv.  8,  xvi.  19. 

It  is  unnecessary,  in  illustration  of  this  verse,  to 
refer  to  the  fact  that  in  the  pagan  world  harlots 
had  their  names  attached  to  their  foreheads.  The 
usage  of  the  Apocalypse  is  to  speak  thus  of  the 
adherents  both  of  God  and  of  Satan — of  God,  see 
chaps,  ii.  17,  vii.  3,  xiv.  i  ;  of  Satan,  chaps.  xiiL 
I,  16,  xix.  20,  etc.  More  particularly  the  name 
thus  borne  upon  the  forehead  is  a  parody  of  the 
name  borne  upon  the  forehead  of  the  high  priest 
(comp.  chap.  ii.  17  ;  Ex.  xxviii.  36).  It  declares 
the  person. 

Ver.  6.  The  description  of  the  ungovernable 
fierceness  of  the  woman's  spirit  is  continued.  She 
drinks,  and  makes  herself  drunk  with  the  blood  of 
the  saints  and  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus  (comp. 
chap,  xviii.  24). — Having  finished  his  description 
the  Seer  adds,  And  when  I  saw  her  I  wondered 
with  a  great  wonder.  He  is  overwhelmed  with 
astonishment  at  the  spectacle,  yet  not  so  much 
probably  at  the  royal  magnificence  of  the  woman, 
as  that,  being  a  woman,  she  should  exhibit  such 
tokens  of  a  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  spirit,  denying 
the  nature  that  properly  belonged  to  her. 

At  this  point  it  might  have  been  well  to  inquire 
into  the  meaning  of  '  Babylon '  in  these  verses, 
but  so  much  has  still  to  be  said  of  that  city  that  it 
seems  better  to  delay  the  inquiry  until  we  have 
finished  the  exposition  of  the  whole  passage. 
Upon  this  point,  therefore,  we  refer  to  what  is 
said  at  the  end  of  chap,  xviii. 

Ver.  7.  The  angel  proceeds  to  explain  what  St, 
John  had  seen,  taking  the  two  parts  of  the  vision 
in  inverted  order ;  first,  the  beast  (vers.  8-14), 
and  secondly,  the  woman  (vers.  15-18). 

Ver.  8.  The  beast  that  thou  sawest  was,. and 
is  not,  and  is  about  to  ascend  out  of  the  abyas, 
and  to  go  into  perdition.  Whatever  may  be  the 
difficulty  of  interpreting  these  words,  one  thing  is 
clear,  that  they  contain  no  reference  to  Nero  or 
any  supposed  rising  of  his  from  the  grave.  We 
saw  that  such  an  interpretation  was  wholly 
inapplicable  to  chap.  xiii.  It  is  equally  inapplic* 
able  now.     In  the  first  place,  let  us  mark  carefully 
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the  three  members  of  this  verse,  'was,*  *  is  not,' 
*b  about  to  ascend,' etc.  They  are  the  obvious 
counterpart  of  the  three  members  of  the  doxology 
in  chaps.  L  8  and  iv.  8,  which  'was,'  and  'is,' 
and  Ms  to  come.'  In  the  second  place,  we  have 
to  notice  the  words  *  ascend  '  and  *  go. '  They  are 
words  almost  consecrated  in  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John  to  our  Lord's  re*iurrection  and  departure  to 
the  Father.  In  the  third  place,  the  word  used 
for  'perdition'  is  important.  It  denotes  the 
destruction  prepared  for  the  ungodly  (comp. 
John  iii.  16),  a  state  in  every  particular  the 
reverse  of  that  heavenly  and  glorious  life  to  which 
Jesus  'goes.*  Keeping  these  things  in  view, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  what  is  here  said  of 
the  beast  we  have  a  travesty  of  what  is  said  else- 
where of  our  Lord  ;  and  this  alone  compels  us  to 
think  of  something  wider  and  more  conspicuous 
than  any  single  Emperor  of  Rome.  We  learn 
both  from  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse 
that  St.  John  is  accustomed  to  view  evil  in  three 
great  stages.  First,  it  contends  against  Christ 
and  His  Church ;  secondly,  it  is  conquered ; 
lastly,  it  breaks  out  again  before  it  experiences  a 
complete  destruction.  Such  a  course  of  things  is 
exactly  what  we  have  here,  *  was '  representing 
the  first  period,  *is  not'  the  second,  and  *is 
about  to  ascend,'  etc,  the  third.  The  evil  of  the 
world,  beheld  by  the  Seer  as  concentrating  itself 
in  the  Roman  Empire,  is  to  him  the  particular 
form  in  which  the  beast  existed  in  his  day. 
Then,  by  the  work  of  Jesus  it  was  ideally 
destroyed  (comp.  Col.  ii.  15).  Lastly,  it  bursts 
forth  again  to  be  overwhelmed  for  ever.  ITie 
representation  is  precisely  parallel  to  that  of 
chap.  xiii.  3. — In  the  remaining  part  of  the  verse 
it  is  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  change 
of  reading  in  the  last  clause,  shall  be  present 
instead  o?  *yet  is'  of  the  Authorised  Version. 
The  three  characteristics  are  the  same  as  before, 
the  thiid  *  shall  be  present '  corresponding  to  *  is 
about  to  ascend '  of  the  first  part  of  the  verse. 
On  the  name  written  in  the  book  of  life  firom 
the  fonndation  of  the  world,  comp.  chap.  xiii.  8. 
Ver.  9.  Here  is  the  mind  which  hath  wisdom. 
The  explanation  follows.  The  *  wisdom  '  spoken 
of  is  Divine  spiritual  insight,  gained  by  an  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  the  ways  of  God.  This 
circumstance  alone  might  be  enough  to  show  that, 
even  if  Rome  be  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Seer 
as  one  illustration  among  many  of  the  evil  before 
his  eyes,  he  cannot  be  thinking  of  Rome  alone. 
In  what  he  is  about  to  say,  he  would  tell  us,  the 
thought  of  the  seven-hilled  city  may  most  readily 
occur  to  the  superficial  reader.  Kut  we  are  not 
to  think  of  it.  *  Wisdom '  leads  to  a  less  literal, 
to  a  more  spiritual,  interpretation  (comp.  chap, 
xiii.  18). — The  seven  heads  are  seven  mountains 
npon  which  the  woman  sitteth.  These  words, 
it  is  easy  to  see,  form  the  stronghold  of  those  who 
think  that  in  the  '  woman '  of  this  passage  we  are 
dealing  with  the  city  of  Rome,  and  in  the  *  beast  * 
with  one  of  its  Emperors,  most  probably  Nero ; 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  the  interpretation, 
further  at  least  than  is  involved  in  the  admission 
that  the  thought  of  Rome  may  have  been  present 
to  the  mind  of  St.  John  as  one,  perh.ips  even  as 
the  most  prominent,  phase  of  a  much  wider  truth. 
In  the  first  place,  the  number  *  seven '  is  not  to  be 
literally  understood.  There  is  indeed  a  peculiar 
propriety  in  interpreting  it  symbolically  in  the 
present  instance,  for  the  power  described  is  the 


dark  contrast  of  the  Church,  is  the  antichrist 
in  opposition  to  the  Christ.  But  the  'seven' 
churches  were  not  literally  seven,  they  were 
a  symbol  of  the  universal  Church.  In  like 
manner  the  '  seven '  mountains  are  not  literally 
seven.  They  symbolize  a  seat  of  evil  as  wide  as 
was  the  good, — if  in  the  one  case  the  one  Catholic 
Church,  in  the  other  the  one  Catholic  synagogue 
of  Satan.  In  the  second  place,  starting  with  the 
fact  that  the  first  clause  of  ver.  10  ought  to  be 
translated  not  '  And  th^e  are  *  but  '  and  tA^y  are 
seven  kings,'  it  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  we 
cannot  literally  interpret  the  seven  '  heads '  firet  of 
seven  '  mountains  *  and  then  of  seven  '  kings.'  In 
the  third  place,  we  are  told  in  chap.  xiii.  3  that 
one  of  the  seven  '  heads '  was  wounded  to  death, 
a  description  which  cannot  apply  to  a  literal 
mountain.  These  'seven  mountains'  then  are 
not  mountains.  They  are  an  Old  Testament 
expression  for  powers  (comp.  Isa.  ii.  2 ;  Dan. 
ii-  35  )f  and  we  have  in  them  the  first  part  of  a 
double  description  of  the  same  object,  first 
'mountains'  and  then  'kirigs.' 

Ver.  la  And  they  are  seven  kings.  The 
heads  are  seven  kings  (not  personal  kings,  comp. 
on  chap.  xiii.  2)  or  powers,  the  world-power  being 
thus  again  regarded  in  the  sevenfoldness  of  its 
unity.  Every  attempt  to  understand  by  these 
'kings*  Roman  Emperors  or  Procurators,  or 
Roman  forms  of  government  of  any  kind,  is 
shattered  either  on  the  facts  of  the  case,  or  on  the 
extreme  improbability  of  supposing  that  a  book 
like  the  Apocalypse  would  enter  into  minute 
details  of  the  internal  government  of  heathen 
nations,  or  on  the  words  actually  employed  by  the 
Seer  (comp.  on  the  word  *  fallen  *).  Nor  is  there 
any  real  difficulty  presented  by  the  consideration 
that,  if  one  of  these  '  kings '  be  not  a  person  but 
the  Roman  power,  then  this  power  must  be 
spoken  of  in  a  double  character  as  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  beast,  and  as  the  beast  itself.  There 
is 'nothing  to  prevent  this;  for,  as  the  seven 
churches  are  one,  so  the  seven  heads  are  one,  and 
each  head  is  no  more  than  a  particular  and 
necessarily  limited  manifestation  of  evil  which  is 
wider  and  deeper  than  itself.  We  have  already 
seen  too  (on  chap.  xiii.  2)  that  in  prophetic 
language  *  kings '  means  kingdoms.  The  seven 
'kings'  mentioned  are  therefore  seven  world- 
powers,  Egypt,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Persia,  Graeda, 
Rome,  and  a  power  which  is  to  follow  the  Roman 
now  beheld  totterinij  to  its  fall.— The  five  are 
fallen,  the  one  is,  the  other  is  not  yet  come ; 
and,  when  he  cometh,  he  most  continue  a  short 
while.  The  word  '  fallen  *  is  worthy  of  peculiar 
notice,  for  it  does  not  signify  mere  passing  away 
by  such  a  peaceful  death  as  befell  some  of  those 
Roman  Emperors  who  ,are  often  supposed  to  be 
referred  to  as  the  '  seven  kings.  *  The  word  *  is 
used  in  the  Septuagint  constantly,  and  in  Daniel, 
of  the  violent  fall,  the  overthrow,  either  of  kings 
or  of  kingdoms :  it  is  a  word  belonging  to 
domination  overthrown,  to  glory  ruined,  to  empire 
superseded.*  Thus  Egypt,  Nineveh,  Babylon, 
Persia,  and  Graecia  nad  successively  'fallen,* 
having  perished  in  the  '  blood  that  they  liad  spilt.' 
The  sixth,  described  as  *  the  one,*  is  Rome :  the 
seventh,  spoken  of  as  'the  other,'  is  not  yet 
come. 

Ver.  II.  And  the  beast  that  was  and  is  not 
is  himself  also  an  eighth,  and  is  of  the  seven ; 
and  he  goeth  into  perdition.     What  is  here  said 
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is  snid  not  of  a  new  '  head  *  but  of  *  the  beast,* 
and  this  lieast  is  to  be  identified  with  that  of 
ver.  8.  With  a  slight  exception  the  description 
of  the  beast  given  in  the  two  passages  is  precisely 
the  same,  and  that  exception  is  easily  explained. 
It  consists  in  the  omission  from  the  latter  of  the 
two  of  the  words,  *  and  is  about  to  come  up  out 
of  the  abyss.*  But  these  words  are  parallel  to 
that  part  of  the  designation  of  our  Lord  in  this 
book  which  speaks  of  Him  as  'to  come,*  and 
which  was  omitted  in  chap.  xi.  17,  because  at  that 
point  it  was  no  longer  suitable :  the  Lord  tvoj 
cofne.  The  omission  of  tlie  clause  in  the  present 
instance  is  to  be  similarly  explained.  The  pre- 
vious and  preparatory  manifestations  of  the  beast 
are  over.  It  now  comes  itself,  that  it  may  be 
ready  for  destruction  when  the  Lord  appears. 
The  *  beast '  here  is,  therefore,  identical  with  that 
of  ver.  8  ;  that  is,  with  the  beast  as  it  was  thought 
of  at  a  time  prior  to  any  mention,  in  ver.  9,  of  the 
successive  forms  of  its  manifestation.  It  is  thus 
distinct  from  any  one  of  its  seven  heads.  No 
single  head  may  fully  represent  it.  Thus  also  we 
see  why  it  is  described  in  the  apparently  con- 
tradictory language  of  this  verse.  First,  it  is  *  an 
eighth.*  Not  that  it  is  numerically  an  eighth  in 
the  same  line  with  the  seven.  Then  it  would  be 
an  eighth  head;  but  we  are  dealing  with  the  beast 
itself,  not  with  its  heads,  nnd  it  is  spoken  of  as  an 
eighth  simply  because  it  follows  the  seven,  and 
because  in  its  final  condition  all  the  malice  and 
evil  of  its  previous  conditions  are  concentrated. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  possible  that  the  Seer  desires 
to  bring  out  this  fact  in  connection  with  the  beast, 
that  he  may  identify  it  with  the  *  Little  Horn  '  of 
Dan.  vii.  8.  That  Little  Horn  takes  the  place  of 
three  out  of  ten  horns  which  are  plucked  up  by 
the  roots,  that  is  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
horns.  It  thus  comes  after  seven,  is  numbered 
eight,  and  represents  the  ungodly  world -power  in 
its  highest  manifestation.  We  have  already  seen 
that,  according  to  Jewish  methods  of  conception, 
the  number  eight  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  express 
such  a  thought  (comp.  on  chap.  xiii.  18). 
Secondly,  the  beast  is  said  to  be  *  of  the  seven.* 
The  meaning  is  not  that  it  is  one  of  the  seven, 
when  it  had  just  been  said  thnt  it  was  distinct 
from  them.  The  preposition  *of'  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  its  common  acceptation  in  St.  John's 
writings,  as  denotinij  origin,  and,  with  origin, 
identity  of  nature.  The  beast  is  the  essence,  the 
concentrated  expression,  of  the  seven,  the  embodi- 
ment of  their  spirit ;  and  it  was  necessary  to 
mention  this,  lest  we  should  think  that  it  belongs 
to  a  wholly  different  category.  The  *  Little 
Horn  *  in  Daniel  was  still  a  horn,  and  the  great 
antichrisiian  power  is  of  the  same  nature  and 
essence  as  the  seven  antichristian  powers  that  go 
before  it.  This  *  eighth  *  world-power  is  not  then 
wholly  new.  It  is  the  old  world-power  con- 
centrating in  itself  all  the  rage  of  the  seven. 
Thirdly,  the  l^east  *goeth  into  perdition*  (comp. 
chap,  xix.  20).  Nothing  is  said  of  its  continuing 
either  a  longer  or  a  shorter  space.  Enough  that 
to  go  into  perdition  is  at  once  its  nature  and  its 
fate.  Finnlly,  it  may  be  remarked  that  we  seem 
to  have  nothing  here  of  a  pei-sonal  antichrist,  still 
less  of  a  human  king  who  has  died  and  risen  from 
the  dead.  We  have  simply  the  last  and  worst 
manifebtation  of  the  ungodly  power  of  the  world, 

Ver.    12.  The    'heads*  have  been  explained: 
we  come  next   to   the  homa.     These  horns  are 


all  connected  with  the  seventh  head;  they  are 
gathered  together  upon  it,  and  are  a  substitute  for 
it  (see  on  chap.  xiii.  l).  They  are  now  explained 
to  be  ten  kings,  ue,  not  personal  kings,  but  king- 
doms, authorities,  or  powers  of  the  world.  They 
had  not  as  yet  received  their  kingdom,  for  the 
Seer  has  seen  only  the  sixth  head  actually  mani- 
fested. The  historical  applications  of  these  '  ten 
kings  *  may  be  passed  over  without  remark.  The 
numl^er  is  as  usual  symbolical,  denoting  all  the 
antichristian  powers  of  earth  which  were  to 
arise  after  the  sixth  head  had  fallen  or  the  great 
Roman  Empire  been  broken  up.— They  receive 
aathority  u  kings  one  hour  with  the  beastw 
The  expression  'one  hour'  can  hanily  occasion 
difficulty,  corresponding,  as  it  obvioui»ly  does,  to 
the  '  short  while '  of  ver.  10.  It  is  more  difficult 
to  see  the  meaning  of  the  words  '  with  the  beast.' 
These  words  appear  to  imply  that  the  ten  kings 
shall  have  their  authority  at  the  same  time  as  the 
beast,  while  it  would  seem  from  ver.  11  that  the 
manifestation  of  the  \aX\.tx  follows  the  appearance 
of  the  seventh  head.  'I'he  difficulty  is  to  be 
resolved  by  remembering  that  each  of  the  six 
powers  that  had  been  spoken  of  before  the  seventh 
arose  has,  no  less  than  the  seventh,  really  ruled 
'with'  the  beast.  Each  of  them  had  been  a 
special  manifestation  of  the  beast.  The  preposi- 
tion 'with*  may  imply  more  than  contem- 
poraneousness. On  this  point  its  use  in  chap.  xix. 
20,  to  say  nothing  of  other  passages,  seems  to 
be  decisive.  We  there  read  not,  '  and  with  him 
the  false  prophet '  but  '  and  the  with-him-false- 
prophet'  or,  more  idiomatically,  'the  false-prophet- 
with-him;*  while  we  learn  from  chap.  xiii.  12 
that  the  relation  of  the  false  prophet  to  the  beast 
is  that  of  subordination.  Here,  therefore,  as  well 
as  there,  such  subordination,  such  ministering  to 
the  purpose  of  another,  is  implied  in  the  preposition 
'  with.*  But,  although  the  first  six  heads  ruled 
with  the  beast  and  the  beast  ruled  in  them,  the 
beast  survived  them  ;  and,  when  they  have  fallen, 
it  makes  yet  another  effort  to  accomplish  its 
purpose  previous  to  its  own  total  overthrow. 
Phis  it  does  by  means  of  the  ten  horns  (or  the 
seventh  head)  which  thus  rule  *  with  '  it.  These, 
however,  are  the  last  through  which  the  beast 
shall  exercise  its  power.  They  complete  the 
cycle  of  seven  ;  and,  when  the  Lord  has  borne 
with  them  till  the  hour  of  judgment  strikes, 
lie  will  '  slay  them  with  the  breath  uf  His  mouth, 
and  bring  them  to  nought  by  the  manifestation  of 
His  coming  *  (2  Thess.  ii.  8).  The  meaning  of 
vers.  1 1  and  12  of  this  chapter,  then,  is  simply 
this, — that,  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power, 
there  shall  arise  a  number  of  powers,  symbolically 
ten,  exhibiting  the  same  ungoJly  spirit  as  that 
which  had  marked  Rome  and  the  powers  of  the 
worll  that  hz^d  preceded  Rome.  In  them  the 
beast  shall  concentrate  all  its  rage  :  they  shall  be 
the  last  and  readiest  instruments  of  its  will.  But 
it  shall  be  in  vain.  The  beast  and  they  have 
their  *  hour.*  They  continue  their  *  short  while,' 
and  then  they  perish. 

Ver.  13.  These  have  one  mind,  and  they  give 
their  power  and  authority  unto  the  beast.  So 
had  it  been  with  the  second  beast  (chap.  xiiL  12), 
and  so  with  the  harlot  (chap.  xvii.  3,  7).  The 
brute  power  of  the  world  could  of  itself  effect 
nothing  were  it  not  served  by  the  spiritual  forces 
of  the  lalse  prophet,  and  of  the  harlot,  or  of  the 
kings  who  have  listened  to  the  harlot's  witcheries. 
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Ver.  14.  In  this  verse  the  war  of  the  ten  kings 
with  the  Lamb  is  de<K:riI)ed,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  it.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  last  half  of  the  verse  is  not  that  of  the 
Authorised  Version,  that  the  Lamb  shall  over- 
come because  they  that  are  with  Him  are  called 
and  chosen  and  faithful,  but  that  they  that  are 
with  him,  called,  andchooen,  and  faithful,  shall 
be  partakers  of  the  victory. — The  Seer  now  returns 
to  the  woman  who  sat  upon  the  beast. 

Ver.  15.  The  fourfold  designation  of  those  who 
constitute  the  waters  spoken  of  in  this  verse  is  a 
clear  proof  that  the  harlot  exercises  her  sway  over 
Ihe' wAole  world,  in  travesty  of  Him  *  who  sitteth 
upon  the  flood,'  who  'sitteth  King  for  ever'  (Ps. 
xxix.  lo). 

Ver.  16,  And  the  ten  homa  which  thon 
sawertandthe  beast.  The  ten  horns  and  the 
beast  are  mentioned  in  combination  because  the 
latter  is  the  essence  of  the  former,  and  the  former 
are  the  expression  of  the  latter.— These  shall  hate 
the  harlot,  and  shall  make  her  desolate  and 
naked,  and  shall  eat  her  flesh,  and  shall  burn 
her  utterly  with  fire.  What  an  unexpected 
result!  The  woman  has  been  sitting  on  the 
beast,  reckoning  on  it  as  her  servant  and  ally,  and 
guiding  it  in  perfect  harmony  with  its  temper  and 
designs.  All  at  once  the  scene  is  changed. 
Defeat  has  taken  place,  and  what  is  the  effect  ? 
The  bond  which  m  prosperity  had  bound  the 
wicked  co-labourers  together  is  dissolved,  the 
partners  in  evil  fall  out,  the  one  section  turns 
round  upon  the  other,  and  she  who  had  found 
ready  instruments  in  the  beast  and  its  heads  for 
accomplishing  the  work  to  which  she  had  spurred 
them  on  sees  them,  in  the  hour  of  common  despair, 
fall  upon  herself  and  mercilessly  destroy  her. 
The  individual  expressions  do  not  call  for  much 
remark:  (i)  Desolate  is  the  word  corresponding 
to  the  *  wilderness  *  of  ver.  3, — she  is  to  be  made 
tnily  a  wilderness ;  (2)  Flesh  is  plural  in  the 
original,  probably  because  of  the  many  who 
perish,  or  of  the  many  possessions  that  the  harlot 
owns ;  (3)  The  thought  of  thus  eating  flesh  is 
taken  from  the  Old  Testament ;  *  when  the  wicked 
came  upon  me  ...  to  eat  up  my  flesh'  (Ps. 
xxvii.  2) ;  '  who  also  eat  the  flesh  of  my  people ' 
(Mic.  iii.  3) ;  (4)  Shall  bum  her  utterly  with 
fire.  The  language  is  most  probably  taken  from 
the  Old  Testament,  in  which  to  be  so  burned  is 
the  punishment  of  fornication  on  the  part  of  a 
priest's  daughter  (Lev.  xxi.  9}.  The  whole  is  a 
picture  of  complete  destruction. 


To  seek  historical  fulfilment  of  this  in  such 
events  as  Nero's  burning  Rome  will  appear  to 
most  men,  in  the  simple  statement  of  it,  absurd. 
A  great  principle  is  proceeded  upon,  one  often 
exemplified  in  the  world, — that  combinations  of 
the  wicked  for  a  common  crime  soon  break  up, 
leaving  the  guilty  associates  to  turn  upon  and 
destroy  one  another.  But  it  is  difBcult  not  to 
think  that  there  was  especially  one  great  drama 
present  to  the  Seer's  mind,  and  suggestive  of  this 
lesson — that  drama  which  embodied  in  intensest 
action  all  the  great  forces  that  move  the  world  — 
the  drama  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus.  He 
thought  of  the  alliance  that  had  been  made 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Romans  to  crucify  the 
Redeemer,  an  alliance  so  soon  broken  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In  that  he 
beheld  the  type  of  similar  alliances  in  all  future  time. 

Ver.  17.  For  God  gave  it  into  their  hearts  to 
do  his  mind,  and  to  be  of  one  mind,  and  to  give 
tiieir  kingdom  unto  the  beast.  This  'giving' 
of  authority  to  the  beast  we  have  already  met  with 
in  ver.  13 ;  and  in  ver.  12  it  has  been  intimated 
that  the  ten  kings  held  their  authority  from  God. 
Whatever,  therefore,  they  had  done  in  persecuting 
the  saints  had  been  accomplishing  God's  purpose 
(comp.  Acts  ii.  23).— XTntil  the  words  of  God 
should  be  accomplished ;  until  all  His  purposes 
should  be  fulfilled. 

Ver.  18.  And  the  woman  which  thou  sawest 
is  the  great  city  which  hath  a  kingdom  over  liie 
kings  of  the  earth.  That  Rome  may  be  here 
present  to  the  mind  of  St.  John  it  would  be 
difficult  to  deny.  We  have  seen  that  Rome  may 
have  been  thought  of  in  ver.  9.  But  that  we  ar: 
to  confine  ourselves  to  Rome,  either  Papal  or 
pa^an  or  both,  or  that  we  are  even  to  think 
primarily  of  them,  as  is  done  by  different  classes  of 
nistorical  interpreters,  can  hardly  be  admitted. 
Rome  may  be  one  of  the  illustrations  or  exem- 
plifications of  what  is  alluded  to,  but  the  idea  of 
the  Seer  is  certainly  wider  than  that  of  any  single 
city  or  power  of  the  world.  We  have  yet  to 
inquire  what  the  *  city,*  the  *  Babylon,*  so  referred 
to,  is.  In  the  meantime  it  must  be  enough  to 
say  that  to  think  of  any  literal  city  whatever  is  to 
disturb  the  harmohy  which  ought  to  mark  the 
interpretation  of  the  whole  passage.  The  city 
must  be  some  faithless  spiritual  power  which, 
under  the  last  manifestation  of  the  beast,  enters 
into  a  league  with  the  world,  ministers  to  it,  and 
lends  to  its  material  forces  an  influence  for  evil 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  possess. 


Chapter  XVIII.    1-24. 
T/ie  Fall  of  Babylon. 

1  A  ND '  after  these  things  I  saw  another  ''angel  come*  down  aCp.ch*viL». 
^t\     from  *  heaven,  having  great  power ;  *  and  the  earth  was 

2  lightened  with  his  *  glory.      And   he   cried   mightily  with  a*Lu.ii.9. 

^  strong  *  voice,  saying,  Babylon  the  great  is  ^  fallen,  is  fallen,  rfcfc  SJ!  J*; 

Isa.  xxi.  9 : 


*  omit  And 

*  authority 


'  coming 

•  he  cried  with  a  mighty 


'  out  of 


Jer.  IL  37. 
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and  is  become  the •  habitation  of  devils/  and  the*  hold  of  every 
foul*  spirit,  and  a  cage*  of  every  unclean  and  hateful  bird. 

3  For  all  nations  have  drunk*"  of"  the  'wine  of  the  wrath  of '^•.»"-*» 

"  xvu.  a. 

her  fornication,"  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  have  *'  committed 
fornication   with   her,  and  the   merchants  of  the  earth  are* 

4  waxed  rich  through  **  the  abundance  of  her  delicacies.**     And 

I  heard  another  voice  from  heaven,  saying:,  -^Come*'  out  of/£«"*«-»5; 

'         .^       e>»  Mat.  xxw. 

her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of**  her  sins,  and  that    j6:aCor.vL 

5  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues.     For  her  sins  have  reached  *' 

unto    '^  heaven,    and   God   hath    remembered    her    iniquities. /J«'-i»- 9- 

6  *  Reward  her**  even  as  she  rewarded**  you,"  and  double  unto  *;«.  1.29. 
her  double  according  to  her  works:   in  the  'cup  which  she  *^-'^''-^' 

7  hath**  filled  fill  to  her  double.     How  much  she  hath"  *glori-  *E«»t.xxvuL 
fied   herself,  and  lived  deliciously,**  so  much  torment"  and 
sorrow  give'*  her:  for  she  saith  in  her  heart,  I  sit  a  queen, 

8  and  am  no"   'widow,  and  shall  see  no  sorrow.**      Therefore 'i»-»l^8; 
shall  her  plagues  come  in  one  day,  death,  and  mourning,  and 
famine;    and   she  shall    be   utterly  burned   with   "'fire:    for^ch-xviuxc 

9  strong "  is  the  Lord  God  who  judgeth  **  her.  And  the  kings 
of  the  earth,  who  have**  committed  fornication  and  lived 
deliciously  **  with  her,  shall  bewail  her,**  and  lament  for  her,** 

10  when  they  shall**  see  the  smoke  of  her  burning,  standing 
afar  off  for  the  fear  of  her  torment,  saying,  Alas,  alas  **  that  ** 

great  city*'  Babylon,  that**  mighty  city!  for  in  *one  hour  is  '*^'j^^^ 

1 1  thy  judgment  come.     And  the  merchants  of  the  earth  shall  ** 

weep  and  mourn  over  her;  for  no  man  ^buyeth  tlieir  mer- * Ch. aii.  17. 

12  chandise  any  more:  the'*  merchandise  of  gold,  and  silver,  and 
precious  stones,**  and  of"  pearls,  and  fine  linen,  and  purple, 
and  silk,  and  scarlet,  and  all  thyine  wood,  and  all  manner 
vessels**  of  ivory,  and  all  manner  vessels**  of  most  precious 

13  wood,  and  of  brass,  and  iron,  and  marble,  and  cinnamon,**  and 
odours,*'  and  ointments,**  and  frankincense,  and  wine,  and  oil, 
and  fine  flour,  and  wheat,  and  beasts,**  and  sheep,  and  horses, 

14  and  chariots,  and  slaves,**  and  ^ souls  of  men.     And  the  fruits  /EaJcxxvii 
that  thy  soul   lusted  after  are  departed  from   thee,  and  all 

things  which  were  dainty  and  goodly*'  are  departed**  from 

15  thee,  and  thou  shalt**  find  them  no  more  at  all.     The  mer- 
*  a  '  demons  *  unclean  •  hold 

'•  omi^  all  nations  have  drunk  ^^  by  "  add  all  the  nations  are  fallen 

^*  omt'/  have         **  omU  are  **  out  of  *•  the  power  of  her  luxury 

^^  add  forth  ^®  that  ye  may  have  no  communion  with  ^^  add  even 

*®  Render  unto  her  **  rendered  *•  omil  you 

'*  omi/  hath         **  luxuriously         **  mourning      *"  add  unto     "'  not  a 
*^  and  shall  in  no  wise  see  mourning  **  mighty       *®  judged 

'^  omi^  have         **  weep  and  wail  over  her  •'  omii  and  lament  for  her 

**  omt/  shall         '*  Woe,  woe  '*  the  *'  city,  ^*  ami/  the 

*^  stone  *^  omit  of  *^  and  every  vessel 

**  add  and  spice,  **  incense  **  ointment        *'  cattle 

*•  bodies  *'  sumptuous         **  perished        *•  men  shall 
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chants  of  these  things,  which  were  made  rich  by  her,  shall  stand 
afar  off  for  the  fear  of  her  torment,  weeping  and  wailing,'® 

16  and"  saying,  Alas,  alas"  that"  great  city,  that"  was  clothed** 
in  fine  linen,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  decked"  with  gold, 

17  and  precious  stones,  and  pearls!*'  For  in  one  hour  so  great 
riches  is  come  to  nought."  And  every  shipmaster,**  and  all  the 
company  in  ships,*"  and  sailors,  and  as  many  as  trade  "*  by  sea, 

18  stood  afar  off,  and  cried  when  they  saw"  the  smoke  of  her 
burning,  saying,  What  city  is  like  unto®^  this**  great  city! 

19  And  they  cast  dust  on  their  heads,  and  cried,  weeping  and 
wailing,*"  saying,  Alas,  alas*' that"  great  city,  wherein  were 
made  rich  all  that  had"  ships  in  the  sea  by  reason  of  her 

20  costliness !  for  in  one  hour  is  she  made  desolate.  Rejoice  over 
her,  t/ioH  heaven,  and  ye  holy "  apostles  and  *'  prophets ;  for 

21  God  hath  avenged  you  on  her.*    And  a  mighty  angel  took  up 

a  stone  like  a  great  millstone,  and  ^cast  it  into  the  sea,  saying,  f  Jer.iL63.64. 
Thus  wfth  violence  ••  shall  that  great  city  Babylon  be  thrown 

22  down,'"  and  shall  be  found  no  more  at  all.     And  the  '"voice  of  risa.«iv.8. 
harpers,  and  musicians,"  and  of"  pipers,  and  trumpeters,  shall 

be  heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee ;  and  no  craftsman,  of  whatso- 
ever craft  he  6e/^  shall  be  found  any  more  '*  in  thee  ;  and  the 
sound  of  a  millstone  shall  be  heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee ; 

23  and  the  light  of  a  candle  shall  shine  no  more  at  all  in  thee ; 

and  the  voice  of  the  '  bridegroom  and  of  the  bride  shall  be  '  J«'-  ^»-  34. 
heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee :  for  thy  merchants  were  the  great 
men  of  the  earth  ;   for  by  thy  sorceries "   were   all   nations 
24.  deceived.     And  in  her  was  found  the  'blood  of  prophets,  and  /Mat. xxUL 
of  saints,  and  of  all  that  were  slain  "  upon  the  earth. 

*®  mourning  *^  omtt  and  *'  Woe,  woe  *•  the  •*  she  that 

**  arrayed  *•  gilded  ''  stone,  and  pearl        *^  is  made  desolate 

*•  pilot  *®  and  every  one  that  saileth  any  whither 

•*  gain  their  living  •'  as  they  looked  upon  •*  omit  unto 

•*  the  •*  adii  their  *•  and  ye  saints,  and  ye  ^^  add  ye 

•*  hath  judged  your  judgment  upon  her  •  *•  a  bound 

'•  shall  Babylon  the  great  city  be  cast  down        ^*  minstrels  ^*  omit  of 
'*  omit  Ae  be       '*  add  at  all           "^^  sorcery       '•  slaughtered 

Contents.    The  chapter  before  us  is  occupied  plishment.     As  in  chap.  vii.  2  this  angel  has  a 

with  the  fall  of  Babylon,  and  it  naturally  divides  closer  than  ordinary  connection  with  the  Lord 

itself  into  three  parts.     The  first   contains   the  Himself. 

announcement  of  the  city's  fall  (vers.  1-3) ;  the         Ver.  2.  He  cried  with  a  mighty  voice.     This 

second  is  a  powerful  description  of  amaz^ent  is  the  only  passage  in  the  book  in  which  a  voice 

and  lamentation  over  her  fate,  proceeding  from  all  is  spoken  of  as   'mighty,'  the  usual  appellation 

who  had  been  dependent  upon  her  (vers.  4-20);  being    'great.*    In    chap.    xix.   6    we    read  of 

the  third  points  out  the  completeness  and  irre-  '  mighty  thunders,'  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt, 

mediableness  of  her  ruin  f  vers.  21-24).  therefore,  that  this  voice  is  described  in  a  similar 

Ver.  I.  Another  angel  appears  having  great  way,   not  because    all    men  are  to  hear  it,  but 

authority ;  and  the  earth  was  lightened  with  because  it  is  to  strike  all  with  awe  and  terror 

hie  glory.     These  last  words  are  in  all  probability  (comp.  ver.  8).— Babylon  the  great  iB  fallen,  ifl 

taken  from  Ezek.  xliii.  2,  '  and  the  earth  shined  faUen.     The^e  words    have  already  met    us  at 

with  his  glory.'    They  illustrate  the  greatness  of  chap.  xiv.  8  (comp.  Isa.  xxi.  9),  but  the  description 

his  mission,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  is  now  enlarged,  Old  Testament  passages  such  as 

'earth'  shall  be  struck  with  its  glorious  accom-  Isa.  xiii.  21,  Jer.  li.  37,  supplying  the  particulars. 
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Everything  about  the  city  is  chanced  into  a  wild 
and  hateful  desert  The  unclean  beasts  and  birds 
themselves  that  are  driven  into  her  ruins  regard 
them  as  a  prison. 

Ver.  3.  The  cause  of  the  city's  fall  is  again 
stated  in  the  words  of  this  verse. 

Ver.  4.  A  '  new  stage  in  the  drama  opens. 
Another  voice  oat  of  heaven  is  heard,  saying. 
Gome  forth  oat  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  may 
have  no  communion  with  her  tins,  and  that  ye 
receive  not  of  her  plagaes.  The  voice  is  that  of 
an  angel  although,  as  coming  out  of  heaven,  we 
are  to  hear  in  it  the  voice  of  God  or  of  Christ ; 
and  hence  the  use  of  the  word  *My'  before 
'  people.'  It  is  a  summons  to  God's  people  to 
depart  out  of  Babylon,  and  there  are  many 
parallels  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Gen.  xix.  15-22  ;  Num.  xvi.  23-26 ;  Isa. 
xlviii.  20,  Hi.  il ;  Jer.  li.  6,  45  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  16. 
Two  reasons  are  assigned  for  this  departure; 
first,  that  God's  people  may  have  no  communion 
with  the  sins  of  Babylon,  and  secondly,  that  they 
may  escape  participation  in  her  punishment.  As 
to  the  former,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  think 
that  they  were  in  danger  of  being  betrayed  into 
sin  ;  were  they  not  all  sealed  ones  ?  But  it  was 
well  for  them  to  be  delivered  even  from  the  very 
presence  of  sin,  and  from  the  judgments  that 
follow  it  (comp.  2  Pet.  ii.  7-9). 

Ver.  5.  So  multiplied  were  her  sins  that  they 
were  heaped  together  as  a  mass  reaching  even 
nnto  heaven.  The  figure  is  taken  from  Jer.  li.  9 
(comp.  Gen.  xviii.  20). 

Ver.  6.  Bender  nnto  her  even  as  she  ren- 
dered, and  doable  nnto  her  double  according 
to  her  works :  in  the  cap  which  she  filled  fill  to 
her  double.  The  same  voice  is  continued,  but  is 
now  addressed  to  the  ministers  of  judgment,  the 
kings  and  the  beast,  who  have  turned  round  upon 
the  harlot  (chap.  xvii.  16).  Judgment  is  admini- 
stered according  to  the  lex  talionis ;  and  the 
doubling  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  law  of  Ex. 
xxiL  4,  7,  9,  and  on  the  threatening  of  Ter.  xvi. 
18.  Her  sins  have  been  so  great  that  there  has 
been  a  double  mention  of  Ihem  (ver.  5),  and  the 
punishment  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  sin  (comp. 
also  Isa.  xl.  2 ;  Jer.  xvii.  18). 

Ver.  7.  In  this  verse  the  lex  tcdbnis  is  still 
administered  both  in  extent  and  in  severity.  The 
humiliation  of  Babylon  shall  be  the  counterpart 
of  her  glorying.  For  she  saitij^  in  her  heart,  I 
■it  a  qaeen,  and  am  not  a  widow,  and  shall  in 
no  wise  see  mourning.  The  spirit  of  her  glory- 
ing is  expressed  in  three  clauses,  of  which  the 
second  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  our  notice.  Com- 
mentators who  see  in  Babylon  the  world- city  are 
compelled  to  think  of  the  beast  and  of  the  kings 
associated  with  it  as  the  husband  by  the  loss  of 
whom.  Babylon  had  been  reduced  to  widowhood. 
Such  an  interpretation  is  impossible.  That  hus- 
band had  not  been  lost ;  the  kings  were  not  dead, 
they  had  only  turned  against  her ;  while  the  words 
imply  that  she  really  is  a  widow  although  she 
does  not  feel  it.  If  so,  her  boast  can  only  be  that 
she  does  not  need  the  Lord  for  her  husband.  She 
has  found  another  husband  and  many  lovers. 
That  she  says  these  things  *in  her  heart*  can 
hardly  be  intended  to  exclude  the  idea  of  loud 
boastings.  The  words  rather  lead  tis  to  think  ot 
the  deep-seated  nature  of  that  spirit  of  glorying 
by  which  she  is  possessed  (comp.  Isa.  xlvii.  7,  8). 

Ver.  8.  With  suddenness  and  fearfulness  her 


plagues  shall  come  upon  her.  In  one  day  her 
glory  shall  be  turned  to  shame.  In  the  midst  of 
her  feasting  an  unseen  hand  shall  write  upon  the 
wall  of  her  banquet ing-room  that  she  is  weighed 
in  the  balances  and  is  found  wanting,  and  '  that 
niffht'  she  shall  perish  (comp.  Isa.  xlvil  9),  for 
mighty  is  the  Lord  Ood  who  Jndged  her. 

At  this  point  three  classes  of  persons  are  intro- 
duced to  us,  uttering  their  lamentations  over  the 
fall  of  Babylon — kings  (vers.  9,  10),  merchants 
(vers,  ii-io),  sailors  (vers.  17-19).  At  ver.  20 
there  follows  a  general  call  to  rejoice  over  what 
has  happened  to  her.  The  whole  is  moulded 
upon  the  lamentation  over  Tyre  in  Ezek.  xxvi, 
xxvii.,  and  is  of  unequalled  pathos. 

Vers.  9,  10.  In  these  verses  we  have  the  lamen- 
tation of  the  kings  of  the  earth  over  the  disaster 
which  they  have  been  instrumental  in  accom- 
plishing. The  deeds  of  the  wicked,  even  when 
effecting  the  purposes  of  God,  bring  no  joy  to 
themselves.  It  is  the  righteous  only  who  rejoice 
(ver.  20).  Notice  the  threefold  naming  of  the 
city,  'the  great  city,*  'Babylon,*  'the  mighty 
citv.* 

Vers.  11-17A.  These  verses  contain  the  lamen- 
tation of  the  merchants  of  the  earth,  as  they 
mourn  over  the  fate  of  a  city  which  presented 
such  a  gorgeous  picture  of  worldly  riches  and 
extravagance.  The  expression  at  the  close  of 
ver.  13,  Bonis  of  nien,  is  difficult  to  understand. 
A  glance  at  the  originad  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
it  cannot  be  construed  with  that  immediately  pre- 
ceding it,  'slaves,*  or,  as  in  the  margin  of  the 
Revised  Version,  'bodies.*  The  contrast  is  not, 
therefore,  between  the  body  and  the  soul,  so  as  to 
allow  us  to  interpret  the  clause  before  us  as  if  it 
meant  a  spiritual  traffic, — some  means  by  which 
Babylon  so  ruined  the  higher  nature  of  men  that 
she  might  be  said  to  traffic  in  their  souls.  'Ilie 
word  translated  '  souls  *  takes  us  rather  to  the 
thought  of  persons,  as  in  Ezek,  xxvii.  13;  and 
the  probabilities  are  then  in  favour  of  the  idea 
that  they  are  slaves.  If  this  be  correct  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  reject  the  rendering  given  both  by 
the  Authorised  and  Revised  Versions  to  the  pre- 
ceding substantive  'slaves,'  and  to  translate  it 
literally  'bodies.'  Associated  with  horses  and 
chariots  it  will  then  represent  some  other  means 
by  which  burdens  were  conveyed,  and  will  lead 
us  to  the  thought  of  hired  persons. 

Vers.  17B-19.  These  verses  contain  the  lamen- 
tation of  the  third  group  that  bewails  the  fall  of 
Babylon,  consisting  of  sailors  and  of  all  who  trade 
by  sea. 

'Attention  has  been  already  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  imagery  of  this  chapter  is  largely  drawn 
firom  Ezek.  xxvi.  and  xxvii.,  i.e,  from  chapters 
describing  the  fall  of  Tyre.  This,  however,  need 
occasion  us  no  surprise,  for  in  the  Old  Testament 
Tyre  is  viewed  as  if  she  were  another  Babylon 
(comp.  Isa.  xxiv.  10,  'The  city  of  confusion,'  i.e. 
Babylon,  'is  broken  down*).  Again,  it  may 
seem  at  first  sight  as  if  the  varied  riches  of  this 
city  can  belong  to  nothing  but  a  city  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word,  and  that  they  cannot  be 
associated  with  any  spiritual  power.  Yet  it  may 
be  for  these  very  riches  that  the  disciples  of  Christ 
sacrifice  their  Lord,  and  they  may  obtain  them  as 
the  reward  of  their  faithlessness.  They  may  act 
a  part  the  reverse  of  that  for  which  Moses  is  com- 
mended in  Heb.  xi.,  and  may  prefer  the  treasures 
of  Egypt  to  the  reproach  of  Christ.     They  may 
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yield  to  the  temptation  which  Christ  resisted, 
when,  as  He  was  offered  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  and  all  their  glory,  He  replied,  *  Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan.'  He  withstood,  suffered,  and 
died.  His  degenerate  followers  may  yield,  accept, 
and  live.     But  the  price  ! — is  worth  considering. 

Before  passing  from  the  lamentations  before  us, 
one  interesting  trait  of  the  structural  principles  of 
the  Apocalypse  may  be  noticed.  In  ver.  9  *  the 
kings  of  the  earth  shail  weep;*  in  ver.  IX  'the 
merchants  of  the  earth  iveep ;^  in  ver.  17  *the 
pilots,  etc.,  stood  afar  off  and  cried,"*  From  the 
future  we  pass  to  the  present,  from  the  present  to 
the  tense  which  expresses  the  taking  up  of  their 
position  in  the  most  positive  and  determined 
manner.  The  sequence  is  probably  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  circumstance  that  the  destruction 
of  the  city  is  beheld  as  constantly  drawing  nearer. 
But  its  main  interest  consists  in  the  illustration 
which  it  affords  of  the  careful  minuteness  with 
which  in  the  Apocalypse  words,  phrases,  and 
constructions  are  selected,  and  of  the  depth  of 
meaning  which  the  writer,  by  each  change  of 
expression,  intends  to  convey. 

Ver.  20.  The  judgment  of  God  upon  the  guilty 
city  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place.  While  it  is 
a  source  of  lamentation  to  the  wicked,  it  is  a  joy 
to  the  righteous,  and  they  are  now  summoned  to 
experience  that  joy. — For  God  hath  judged  your 
judgment  upon  her.  The  meaning  is  that  that 
judgment  on  the  wicked  which  the  righteous  have 
passed  is  regarded  as  executed  for  them  by  God 
Himself. 

Ver.  21.  And  a  mighty  angel  took  np  a  stone 
as  a  great  millBtone  and  cast  it  into  the  sea. 
A  symbolic  representation  of  the  destruction  of 
Babylon  is  to  be  given  ;  and  for  this  new  vision  a 
third  angel  appears,  the  first  having  appeared  at 
chap.  xvii.  i,  the  second  at  chap,  xviii.  i.  He  is 
a  '  mighty '  angel,  the  third  of  this  kind  in  the 
Apocalypse,  the  other  two  meeting  us  at  chaps. 
V.  2  and  x.  i.  This  angel  acts  after  the  manner 
described  in  Jer.  li.  63,  64,  only  that  here,  in 
order  to  bring  out  more  impressively  the  nature 
of  the  judgment,  the  stone  is  heavy  as  'a  great 
millstone.'  The  destruction  is  sudden  and  com- 
plete. The  city  disappears  like  a  stone  cast  into 
the  sea  (comp.  Jer.  li.  63,  64). 

Vers.  22-24.  The  destruction  spoken  of  is 
enlarged  on  in  strains  of  touching  eloquence,  but 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  particulars. 
They  include  everything  belonging  either  to  the 
business  or  to  the  joy  of  life.  It  may  only  be 
observed  that  following  the  word  for  in  ver.  23 
we  have  a  threefold  description  of  the  sins 'by 
which  judgment  had  been  brought  upon  the  city. — 
The  words  of  ver.  24,  And  in  her  was  found  the 
blood  of  prophets,  and  of  saints,  and  of  all  that 
/were  slaughtered  upon  the  earth,  are  important 
as  confirming  the  interpretation  that  we  have 
been  dealing  all  along,  not  with  a  single  city,  but 
with  the  representation  of  some  universal  ungodli- 
ness and  opposition  to  Christ.  Nor  does  any 
parallel  lie  so  near  as  that  contained  in  the  words 
of  our  Lord  addressed  to  the  degenerate  Tevrs, 
'  that  upon  you  may  come  all  the  righteous  blood 
shed  on  the  earth,  from  the  blood  of  Abel  the 
righteous  unto  the  blood  of  Zachariah  the  son  of 
Barachiah,  whom  ye  slew  between  the  sanctuary 
and  the  altar.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  All  these 
things  shall  come  upon  this  generation'  (Matt. 
xxiii.  35).    The  '  slaughtering '  spoken  of  suggests 


the  idea  that  like  the  slaughtered  Lamb  the 
children  of  God  had  been  slain  in  sacrifice. 

Before  passing  from  this  chapter  we  have  to 
turn  to  the  important  inquiry.  What  does  this 
woman,  this  Babylon,  represent?  Different 
answers  have  been  given  to  the  question,  the 
most  widely  accepted  of  which  are,  that  she  is 
either  pagan  Rome,  or  a  great  world-city  of  the 
last  days  (the  metropolis  of  the  world-ppwer 
symbolized  by  the  beast  upon  which  she  rides),  or 
the  Romish  Church.  That  there  is  not  a  little  in 
the  description  (more  especially  in  chap.  xvii.  9, 
15,  18)  to  favour  the  idea  of  pagan  Rome  may  be 
at  once  admitted.  But  the  arguments  against 
such  an  interpretation  are  decidedly  preponderant. 
It  supposes  that  the  beast  in  its  final  form  is  con- 
trolled by  the  metropolis  of  the  Roman  Empire 
(chap.  xvii.  3).  This  is  so  far  from  being  the 
case  that  the  Roman  Empire  is  *  fallen  *  before 
the  woman  comes  upon  the  stage.  It  has  dis- 
appeared as  completely  as  the  other  world-powers 
which  had  ruled  before  it  No  doubt,  the  woman 
b  mentioned  at  chap.  xvii.  i,  while  it  is  only  at 
ver.  10  that  we  read  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
power.  But  the  beast  upon  which  the  woman 
sits  at  ver.  3  is  the  world-power  in  its  last  and 
highest  manifestation,  and  is  therefore  subsequent 
to  any  of  its  earlier  forms  afterwards  alluded  to 
when  the  Seer  carries  his  thoughts  backward  in 
order  to  trace  its  history.  Again,  pagan  Rome 
was  never  turned  round  upon  (in  the  manner  ren- 
dered necessary  by  chap.  xvii.  16),  and  hated,  and 
made  desolate,  and  burned  by  any  world-powers 
that  preceded  her  Christian  condition.  Once 
more,  various  individual  expressions  employed  in 
these  chapters  are  unsuitable  to  pagan  Rome- 
chap,  xvi.  19,  because  Babylon  is  to  be  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  when  the  last  plagues  are  poured 
out ;  chap.  xvii.  2,  because  no  relations  of  the 
kind  here  spoken  of  existed  between  pagan  Rome 
and  those  kings  of  the  earth  over  whom,  in  the 
language  of  Alford,  she  rather  *  reigned  with  un- 
disputed and  crushing  sway ; '  chap,  xviii.  2, 
because  pagan  Rome  fell  without  having  been 
reduced  to  the  condition  there  described ;  chap, 
xviii.  II,  19,  because  pagan  Rome  never  was  a 
gpreat  a3mmercial  city,  or,  (if  it  be  said  that  only 
her  purchasing  is  referred  to),  because  she  did  not 
cease  to  purchase  even  after  her  pagan  condition 
came  to  an  end.  On  the  other  hand,  the  words 
of  chap,  xviii.  24,  obviously  founded  on  Matt, 
xxiii.  35,  cannot  be  applied  to  pagan  Rome. 

Alive  to  the  force  of  such  considerations,  or 
others  of  a  similar  kind,  the  tendency  of  later 
expositors  has  been  to  abandon  the  idea  of  pagan 
Rome,  and  to  resort  to  that  of  another  city  which 
they  term  the  world-city  of  the  last  days  ;— some 
indeed  seeing  such  a  city  in  all  the  great  cities 
that  have  at  any  time  directed  persecution  against 
the  people  of  God,  others  confining  it  more 
strictly  to  a  city  yet  to  arise.  The  difficulties 
attending  this  interpretation  are  even  greater  than 
in  the  case  of  the  former.  The  tone  of  the  pas- 
sage as  a  whole  is  unfavourable  to  the  thought  of 
any  metropolis  whether  of  the  past,  the  present, 
or  the  future.  It  is  not  the  manner  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse to  symbolize  by  its  emblems  such  material 
objects  as  a  city,  however  huge  its  site,  splendid 
its  palaces,  or  wide  its  rule.  The  writer  deals 
with  spiritual  truths  ;  and  to  think  that  he  would 
introduce  this  woman  as  the  symbol  of  a  city  even 
far  vaster  than  London  or  Paris  or  New  York  is 
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to  lose  sight  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  writes.  If 
it  be  urged  that  it  is  the  dominion,  not  the  stone 
and  lime,  of  the  city  that  he  has  in  view,  the 
extent  of  this  dominion  is  fatal  to  the  explanation. 
No  such  rule  has  belonged  to  any  city  either  of 
ancient  or  modern  times.  Or,  if  the  reply  again 
be  that  the  city  is  not  vet  come,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  more  than  that  the  existence  of  so  great  a 
city  is  as  yet  at  least  inconceivable,  and  that  thus 
one  of  the  most  solemn  and  weighty  parts  of  the 
Apocalypse  has  been  for  eighteen  centuries  with- 
out a  meaning.     In  addition,  the  use  of  the  word 

*  mystery  *  in  chap.  xvii.  5  is  at  variance  with  the 
supposition.  That  word  points  at  once  to  some- 
thmg  spiritual  (comp.  on  chap.  xvii.  5),  and  can- 
not be  applied  to  what  is  merely  of  the  earth 
earthly.  This  interpretation,  like  the  former, 
must  be  set  aside. 

The  idea  that  we  have  before  us  in  the  woman 
papal  Rome,  either  the  Romish  Church,  or  the 
papal  spirit  within  that  church,  is  of  a  different 
kind,  and  its  fundamental  principle  may  be 
accepted  with  little  hesitation.  'Ihe  emblem 
employed  leads  directly  to  the  idea  of  something 
connected  with  the  Church.     The   woman   is  a 

*  harlot ;  *  and,  with  almost  unvarying  uniformity, 
that  appellation  and  the  sin  of  whoredom  are 
ascribed  in  the  Old  Testament  not  to  heathen 
nations  which  had  never  enjoyed  a  special  revela- 
tion of  the  Almighty's  will,  but  only  to  those 
whom  He  had  espoused  to  Himself,  and  who  had 
proved  faithless  to  their  covenant  relation  to  Him 
(Isa.  i.  21 ;  Jer.  ii.  20,  iii.  I,  etc.).  No  more 
than  two  passages  can  be  adduced  to  which  this 
observation  seems  at  first  sight  inapplicable 
(Isa.  xxiii.  15-17  ;  Nah.  iii.  4),  and  these  excep- 
tions may  be  more  apparent  than  real.  The 
mention  of  whoredom  in  what  was  obviously  a 
symbolical  sense  immediately  suggested  to  Jewish 
ears  the  sin  of  defection  from  a  state  of  former 
privilege  in  God. 

Again,  the  harlot  here  is  so  distinctly  contrasted 
with  the  'woman'  of  chap.  xii.  and  with  the 
'  bride  the  Lamb's  wife  *  of^  chap,  xxi.,  that  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  resist  the  conviction 
that  there  must  be  a  much  closer  resemblance 
between  them  than  exists  between  a  woman  and 
a  •  city.  Compared  with  the  former  she  is  a 
woman ;  she  is  in  a  wilderness  (chaps,  xii.  14, 
xvii.  3) ;  she  is  a  mother  (chaps,  xii.  5,  xvii.  5). 
Compared  with  the  latter  she  is  introduced  to  us 
in  almost  precisely  the  same  languaj^e  (chaps,  xvii. 
I,  xxi.  9) ;  her  garments  suggest  ideas  which, 
however  specifically  different,  belong  to  tiie  same 
region  of  thought  (chaps,  xvii.  4,  xix.  8) ;  she 
has  the  name  of  a  city,  *  Babylon,'  while  the  bride 
is  named  *  New  Jerusalem  '  (chaps,  xvii.  5,  xxi. 
2) :  she  persecutes,  while  the  saints  are  persecuted 
(chaps,  xii.  13,  xvii.  6) ;  she  makes  all  the 
nations  to  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  her 
fornication,  while  the  faithful  arc  nourished  by  their 
Lord  (chaps,  xiv.  8,  xii.  14) ;  she  has  a  name  of 
guilt  upon  her  forehead,  while  the  144,000  have 
their  Father's  name  written  there  (chaps,  xvii.  5, 
xiv.  1).  When  we  call  to  mind  the  large  part 
played  in  the  Apocalypse  by  the  principle  of  con- 
trasts, it  is  hardly  possible  to  resist  the  conviction 
that  the  conditions  associated  with  *  Babylon  '  are 
best  fulfilled  if  we  behold  in  her  a  spiritual  system 
opposed  to  and  contrasted  with  the  true  Church 
of  God. 

We  are  led  to  this  conclusion  also  by  the  fact 


that  both  Jerusalem  and  Babylon  have  the  same 
designation,  that  of  *  the  great  ciiy,'  given  them. 
This  epithet  is  applied  in  chap.  xi.  8  to  a  city, 
which  can  be  no  other  than  Jcru.-alem  (see  note), 
and  the  same  remark  may  be  made  of  chap.  xvi. 
19  (see  note).  In  six  other  passages  the  epithet 
is  applied  to  Babylon  (chaps,  xiv.  8,  xviii.  10^  16^ 
18,  19,  21).  The  necessary  inference  is  that  there 
must  be  a  sense  in  which  Jerusalem  is  Babylon 
and  Babylon  Jenisalem.  If  it  be  not  so  we  shall 
have  to  contend,  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Apocalypse,  with  difficulties  of  a  kind  altogether 
different  from  those  that  generally  meet  us. 
Interpretation  indeed  will  liecome  impossible, 
because  the  same  word,  occurring  in  different 
places  of  the  book,  will  have  to  be  applied  to 
totally  different  objects.  No  doubt  it  may  be 
urged  that  the  two  cities  Jerusalem  and  Babylon 
have  so  little  in  common  that  it  is  unnatural  to 
find  in  the  latter  a  figure  for  the  former.  The 
objection  is  of  little  weight.  In  the  first  place,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  description  of  the  fall 
of  Babylon  in  this  chapter  is  in  all  provability 
taken  as  much  from  the  prophecy  of  Hosea  (chap, 
ii.  I- 1 2)  as  from  anything  said  expressly  of  that 
city  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and,  as  that  prophecy 
applies  to  'the  house  of  Israel,'  we  have  a 
proof  that  in  the  mind  of  the  Apocalyptic  Seer 
there  was  a  sense  in  which  the  Babylon  of  this 
chapter  and  a  particular  aspect  of  Israel  (and 
therefore  also  Babylon  and  Jerusalem)  were  closely 
associated  with  each  other.  -Nor  does  it  seem 
unworthy  of  notice  that,  at  the  moment  when 
Hosea  utters  hb  warnings,  he  has  before  him  the 
thought  of  a  change  of  name^  'Then  said  God, 
Call  his  name  Loammi ;  for  ye  are  not  My  people, 
and  I  will  not  be  your  God  *  (chap.  i.  9).  The 
change  of  name  might  easily  be  transferred  from 
the  people  to  the  city  representing  them  ;  and  if 
so,  no  name  would  more  naturally  connect  itself 
in  the  mind  of  St.  John  with  the  things  spoken 
of  in  chap.  ii.  of  Hosea  than  that  of  Babylon.  In 
the  second  place,  there  is  an  aspect  of  Jerusalem 
which  most  closely  resembles  that  aspect  of 
Babylon  for  the  sake  of  which  the  latter  city  is 
here  peculiarly  referred  to.  We  cannot  read  the 
Fourth  Gospel  without  seeing  that  in  the  view  of 
the  Evangelist  there  was  a  second  Jerusalem  to  be 
added  to  the  Jerusalem  of  old,  that  there  was  not 
only  a  Jerusalem  *  the  city  of  God,*  the  centre  of 
a  Divine  Theocracy,  but  a  Jerusalem  representing 
a  degenerate  Theocracy,  out  of  whicn  Chrisfs 
people  viust  be  called  in  order  that  they  may  form 
His  faithful  Israel,  a  part  of  His  'one  flock' 
(see  on  John  x.  i-io).  At  this  point,  then,  it 
would  seem  that  we  are  mainly  to  seek  the 
ground  of  the  comparison  between  Jerusalem  and 
Babylon.  In  the  latter  city  God's  people  spent 
seventy  years  of  captivity  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  they  were  summoned  out  of  it.  Many  of 
them  obeyed  the  summons.  They  returned  to 
their  own  land  to  settle  under  their  vines  and  fig- 
trees,  to  rebuild  their  city  and  temple,  and  to 
enjoy  the  fulfilment  of  God's  covenant  promises. 
All  this  was  repeated  in  the  days  of  ChnsL  The 
leaders  of  the  old  Theocracy  had  become  '  thieves 
and  robbers  ; '  they  had  taken  possession  of  the 
fold  that  they  might  '  steal  and  kill  and  destroy ; ' 
it  was  necessary  that  Christ's  slieep  should  listen 
to  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  should  leave  the  fold 
that  they  might  nnd  open  pastures.  Not  only  sa 
Repeated  then,  the  same  course  of  history  shall  be 
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once  more  repeated.  There  shall  again  be  a 
coming  out  of  Christ's  sheep  from  the  fold  which 
has  for  a  time  preserved  them  ;  and  that  fold  shall 
be  handed  over  to  destruction.  The  probability 
is  that  this  thought  is  to  be  traced  even  at  chap, 
xi.  8,  where  Jerusalem  is  'spiritually'  called 
Sodom  and  E^pt.  Not  simply  because  of  its 
sins  did  it  receive  these  names,  but  because  Sodom 
and  Egypt  afforded  striking  illustrations  of  the 
manner  in  which  God  summons  His  people  out 
from  among  the  wicked,  Lot  out  of  Sodom  (Gen. 
xix.  12,  16,  17 ;  Luke  xvii.  28-32),  Israel  out  of 
Egypt  <Hos.  xi.  i ;  Matt,  ii,  15).  Babylon,  how- 
ever, afforded  the  most  striking  illustration  of  such 
thoughts,  and  it  thus  became  identified  with  the 
Jerusalem  which  we  learn  to  know  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  as  the  city  of  *the  Jews.'  Out  of  that 
Jerusalem  Christ's  disciples  are  by  His  own  lips 
exhorted  to  flee  (Matt.  xxiv.  1 5-20).  The  same 
command  is  given  in  the  passage  before  us  (chap, 
xviii.  4). 

On  these  grounds  it  appears  to  us  that  there 
need  be  no  hesitation  in  so  far  adoptine  the 
interpretation  of  those  who  understand  by  Babylon 
the  Romish  Church  as  to  see  in  it  what  is  funda- 
mentally and  essentially  correct  The  'great 
city '  is  the  emblem  of  a  degenerate  church.  As 
in  chap.  xii.  we  have,  under  the  guise  of  a  woman, 
that  true  Church  of  Christ  which  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  good,  so  here,  under  the  gube  of  a 
harlot,  we  have  that  false  Church  which  has 
sacrificed  its  Lord  for  the  sake  of  the  honours, 
the  riches,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  world.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  think,  with  Aubeslen,  that  the 
woman  is  changed  into  the  harlot.  Such  an  idea 
is  opposed  to  the  general  teaching  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse with  regard  to  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and 
the  feeling  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  promise 
of  our  Lord  in  Matt.  xvi.  18  has  led  many  to 
reject  who  would  otherwise  have  welcomed  the 
view  we  have  defended.  But  no  such  idea  of 
change  is  necessary.  Babylon  is  simply  a  second 
aspect  of  the  Church.  Just  as  there  were  two 
aspects  of  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Christ,  under 
the  one  of  which  that  city  was  the  centre  of 
attraction  both  to  God  and  Israel,  under  the  other 
the  metropolis  of  a  degenerate  Judaism,  so  there 
are  two  aspects  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  under  the 
one  of  which  we  think  of  those  who  within  her 
are  faithful  to  their  Lord,  under  the  other  of  the 
great  body  of  merely  nominal  Christians  who  in 
words  confess  but  in  deeds  deny  Him.  The 
Church  in  this  latter  aspect  is  before  us  under  the 
term  *  Babylon  ; '  and  it  would  appear  to  be  the 
teaching  of  Scripture,  as  it  is  certainly  that  alike 
of  Jewish  and  Christian  history,  that  the  longer 
the  Church  lasts  as  a  great  outward  institution  in 
the  world  the  more  does  she  tend  to  realize  this 
picture.  As  her  first  love  fails,  she  abandons  the 
spirit  for  the  letter,  makes  forms  of  one  kind  or 
another  a  substitute  for  love,  allies  herself  with  the 
world,  and  by  adapting  herself  to  it  secures  the 
ease  and  the  wealth  which  the  world  will  never 
bestow  so  heartily  upon  anything  as  upon  a 
Church  in  which  the  Divine  oracles  are  dumb. 

Beyond  this  point  it  is  not  possible  to  accom- 
pany those  who  understand  by  Babylon  the 
Romish  Church.    Deeply  that  Church  has  sinned. 


Not  a  few  of  the  darkest  traits  of  '  Babylon ' 
apply  to  her  with  a  closeness  of  application  which 
may  not  unnaturally  lead  us  to  think  that  the 
picture  of  these  chapters  has  been  drawn  from 
nothing  so  much  as  her.  Her  idolatries,  her 
outwalk  carnal  splendour,  her  oppression  of  God's 
saints,  her  merciless  cruelties  with  torture  the 
dungeon  and  the  stake,  the  tears  and  agonies  and 
blood  with  which  she  has  filled  so  many  centuries 
— these  and  a  thousand  circumstances  of  a  similar 
kind  may  well  be  our  excuse  if  in  '  Babylon  '  we 
read  Christian  Rome.  Yet  the  interpretation  is 
false.  The  harlot  is  wholly  what  she  seems. 
Christian  Rome  has  never  been  wholly  what  on 
one  side  of  her  character  she  was  so  largely.  She 
has  maintained  the  truth  of  Christ  against  idolatry 
and  unchristian  error,  she  has  preferred  poverty  to 
splendour  in  a  way  that  Protestantism  has  never 
done,  she  has  nurtured  the  noblest  types  of 
devotion  that  the  world  has  seen,  and  sne  has 
thrilled  the  waves  of  time  as  they  passed  over  her 
with  one  constant  litany  of  supplication  and  chant 
of  praise.  Above  all,  it  has  not  been  the  chief 
characteristic  of  Rome  to  ally  herself  with  kings. 
She  has  rather  trampled  kings  beneath  her  feet ; 
and,  in  the  interests  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed, 
has  taup[ht  both  proud  barons  and  imperial  tyrants 
to  quail  before  her.  For  deeds  like  these  her 
record  is  not  with  the  beast  but  with  the  Lamb. 
Babylon  cannot  be  Christian  Rome  ;  and  nothing 
has  been  more  injurious  to  the  Protestant  churches 
than  the  impression  that  she  was  so,  and  that  they 
were  free  from  participation  in  her  guilt.  Babylon 
embraces  much  more  than  Rome,  and  illustrations 
of  what  she  is  lie  nearer  our  own  door.  Wherever 
professedly  Christian  men  have  thought  the  world's 
favour  better  than  its  reproach ;  wherever  they 
have  esteemed  its  honours  a  more  desirable  pos- 
session than  its  shame ;  wherever  they  have 
courted  ease  rather  than  welcomed  suffering,  have 
loved  self-indulgence  rather  than  self-sacrifice,  and 
have  substituted  covetousness  in  grasping  for 
generosity  in  distributing  what  they  had, — there 
has  been  a  part  of  the  spirit  of  Babylon.  In 
short,  we  have  in  the  great  harlot-city  nc'ither  the 
Christian  Church  as  a  whole  nor  the  Romish 
Church  in  particular,  but  all  who  anywhere  within 
the  Church  profess  to  be  Christ's  *  little  flock  'and 
are  not, — denying  in  their  lives  the  main  character- 
istic by  which  they  oueht  to  be  distinguished, — 
that  they  '  follow '  Chriit. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  view  now  taken  relieves  us  of  any  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  the  lamentation  in  chap.  xvih.  of 
kings  and  merchants  and  shipmaster^  over  the  fall 
of  Babylon,  as  if  these  persons  had  no  interest  in 
her  fate.  So  far  is  I  his  from  being  the  case,  that 
nothing  has  contributed  more  to  deepen  and 
strengthen  the  world liness  of  the  world  than  the 
faithlessness  of  those  who  ought  to  testify  that  the 
true  inheritance  of  man  is  beyond  the  grave,  and 
that  the  duty  of  all  is  to  seek  *  a  better  country, 
even  an  heavenly.'  A  mere  worldly  and  utili- 
tarian system  of  Ethics  may  be  better  trusted  to 
correct  the  evils  of  a  growing  luxuriousness,  than 
a  system  which  teaches  that  we  may  serve  both 
God  and  Mammon,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  make 
the  best  of  both  worlds. 
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Chapter  XIX,    i-ia 

VICTORY  AND  REST, 
I.  Song  of  Triumph  over  the  Fall  of  Babylon. 
ND*  after  these  things  I  heard"  a  great  voice  of  much 


'A 


cxIv.-cL 
.  vi.  lOk 


people"  in  *  heaven,  saying,  *  Alleluia  ;  ^  Salvation,*  and*  JS'S"^ 

2  glory,  and  honour,"  and*  power,  unto  the  Lord  our  God:'  for  ^gj^; 
true  and  righteous  are  his  judgments :    for  he  hath  *' judged  ^JJ;.* 
the  great  whore,*  which  did  corrupt  the  earth  with  her  fornica- 
tion, and*  hath  avenged  the  'blood  of  his  servants  at  her  hand.  #Ch.jnruLa4- 

3  And  again  ^*  they  said.  Alleluia.     And  her  smoke  -^  rose  "  up  /Ow, »«.  at. 

4  for  ever  and  ever.     And  the  four  and  twenty  elders  and  the 
four  beasts "  fell  down  and  worshipped  God  that  sat "  on  the 

5  throne,  saying,  Amen ;  Alleluia,     And  a  voice  came  out  of  ** 
the  throne,  saying,  Praise  our  God,  all  ye  his  servants,  and  "  ye 

6  that  fear  him,  both"  ''small  and"  great     And  I  heard  as  it  rCh.xi.xt. 
were  the"  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  and  as  the**  voice  of 

many  *  waters,  and   as  the**  voice  of  mighty  thunderings,"  *^^»^«- 
saying.  Alleluia:  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  'reigneth.*'  «ch.n.is. 

7  Let  us  be  glad"*  and  rejoice,"  and  give  honour*"  to  him:  for 

the  *  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and  his  '  wife  hath  made  J^xiv*9'i<x 

8  herself**  ready.     And  to  her  was  "granted"'  that  she  should  *^*^r**-;^ 
be  arrayed  "*  in  fine  linen,  clean  and  white : ""  for  the  fine  linen 

9  is  the  righteousness*'  of**  saints.      And   he  saith  unto  me, 
''Write,  Blessed  are  they  which  are  called"*  unto  the  marriage  ^^ch.!.  h, 
supper  r  f  the  Lamb.    And  he  saith  unto  me,  These  are  the 

ID  true  sayings'*  of  God.     And  I  ^fell  at**  his  feet  to  worship /Ch.xziL 8. 
him.     And  he  said  '*  unto  me,  See  thou  do  it  not :  I  am  thy 
fellow-servant,  and  '*  of  thy  brethren  that  have  the  ^  testimony  »*  f  en.  l  a,  9. 
of  Jesus:  worship  God:  for  the  testimony'*  of  Jesus  is  the 
spirit  of  prophecy. 

^  omit  And  "  add  as  it  were  •  of  a  great  multitude 

^  The  salvation        '  culd  the  *  omit  and  honour        "^  are  our  God's 

•harlot  •iwS/he  *®  a  second  time  **  goeth 

**  living  creatures    *•  sitteth  **  came  forth  from       **  omit  and 

"  the  "  €uid  the  "a  '  ^  thunders 

'^  for  the  Lord  bath  taken  to  him  his  kingdom,  even  our  God,  the  Almighty 
*^  rejoice  *^  be  exceeding  glad        *•  and  let  us  give  the  glory 

**  And  it  was  given  to  her  **  array  herself  *•  bright  and  pure 

*'  righteous  acts       **  add  the  *'  bidden  '®  words 

"  fell  down  before  **  saith  **  o^the  fellow-servant        *'  witness 

Contents.    With  the  beginning  of  (his  chapter  contend    alike   with    the   world  and   with   the 

we  enter   upon    the  fifth    great   section  of  the  degenerate  Church.     They  have  been  separated 

Apocalypse,  which  extends  to  chap.  xx.  6.     The  from  both  ;  and  both  have  fallen.     There  is  no 

object  of  the  section  is  to  bring  before  us  the  more  struggle  for  them  now,  except  the  final  one 

triumph  and  rest  of  the  faithful  disciples  of  Jesus  yet  to  be  described  in  chap.  xx.  7-15.     So  far  as 

after  their  conflict  is  over.     They  have  had  to  they  are  concerned,  however,  that,  as  we  shall  see 
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hereafter,  can  hardly  be  called  a  struggle,  for  their 
enemies  shall  no  sooner  be  gathered  together 
against  them  than  they  shall  be  completely  and 
for  ever  overwhehned.  The  first  nouce  of  this 
happy  state  is  presented  in  the  song  of  thanks- 
giving sung  by  the  heavenly  hosts  and  by  the 
redeemed  from  among  men  over  the  destruction 
of  Babylon. 

Ver.  I.  The  heavenly  hosts  are  the  first  to  sing. 
Their  keynote  is  Halleli^ah,  a  word  meaning 
*  Prai^j  the  Lord,'  -nd  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment only  here  and  in  vers.  3,  4,  6  of  this  chapter. 
So  in  one  song  of  heaven  which  has  no  termination 
closes  the  Book  of  Psalms,  that  *  great  book  of 
the  wars  of  the  Lord,'  when  the  wars  have  ceased 
for  ever  (com p.  Neale  and  Littletlale  on  Psalm  cl.). 

Ver.  2.  The  word  true  of  this  verse  again 
expresses  what  is  real ;— not  merely  that  God  has 
fulfilled  His  words,  but  that  His  judgments  cor- 
respond to  the  reality  and  propriety  of  things. — 
For  he  hath  judged  the  great  harlot,  which  did 
oornipt  the  earth  with  her  fomication,  and  he 
hath  avenged  the  blood  of  his  servants  at  her 
hand.  The  judgment  particularly  in  view  is 
specified  in  these  words.  We  may  observe  how 
strictly  it  corresponds  to  the  prayer  of  chap.  vi. 
10, — 'judge,*  'avenge.' 

Ver.  3.  And  a  second  time  they  said,  Halle- 
luiah. The  thoiTght  of  a  'second*  time  has 
peculiar  importance  in  the  eyes  of  St.  John  (comp. 
John  iv.  54).  It  confirms  with  a  singular  degree 
of  emphasis  the  idea  with  which  it  is  connected. 
— Ana  her  smoke  goeth  up  for  ever  and  ever. 
It  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  28). 
Before,  in  chap.  xi.  8,  '  the  city '  that  was  spiritu- 
ally *  Sodom  and  Egypt '  was  that  where  our  Lord 
was  crucified — ^Jerusalem.  Here  it  is  Babylon. 
The  fate  of  the  first  city  out  of  which  God's  people 
were  called  turns  out  10  have  been  a  prophecy  of 
the  fate  of  the  last.  Thus  does  God  fulfil  His 
word,  and  'bind  and  blend  in  one  the  morning 
and  the  evening  of  His  creation*  (Dr.  Pusey). 
But  it  was  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  than  it  will 
be  for  Babylon  ;  for  (though  indeed  St.  Peter 
says  Sodom  *  suflfereth  the  vengeance  of  eternal 
fire,*  yet)  its  fires  were  quenched  in  the  waters  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  This  fire  goes  up  *  for  ever  and 
ever '  (comp.  Isa.  Ixvi.  24). 

Ver.  4.  The  four  and  twenty  elders  and  the 
four  living  creatures  respond  to  the  song  of  the 
heavenly  host.  The  Elders  we  heard  last  at  chap. 
xi.  16,  at  the  moment  when  the  seventh  trumpet 
had  sounded,  and  the  'great  voices  in  heaven* 
had  declared,  'The  kingdom  of  the  world  is 
become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His 
Christ.*  One  of  the  four  living  creatures  we  saw 
last  at  chap.  xv.  7,  when  it  gave  to  the  seven 
angels  their  *  seven  golden  bowls  full  of  the  wrath 
of  God.*  With  peculiar  propriety,  therefore, 
these  beings  first  answer  the  hosts  of  heaven  with 
their  loud  Amen,  and  then  take  up  their  song 
Hallelujah. 

Ver.  5.  A  voice  is  next  heard  from  the  throne 
calling  upon  all  God's  people  to  give  praise  to 
Him.     The  voice  is  immediately  answered. 

Ver.  6.  And  I  heard  as  it  were  a  voice  of  a 
great  multitude,  and  as  a  voice  of  many  waters, 
and  as  a  voice  of  mighty  thunders,  saying, 
Halleltgah,  for  the  Lord  hath  taken  to  him  his 
kingdom,  even  onr  Ood,  the  Almighty.  The 
song  is  new,  celebrating  something  greater  and 
higher  than  the  last,  not  merely  judgment  on  foes, 
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but  the  full  taking  possession  of  His  kingdom  by 
the  Lord. 

Ver.  7.  Let  ns  rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad, 
and  let  us  give  the  glory  to  him,  for  the 
marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and  his  wife  hath 
made  herself  ready.  Up  to  this  time  the  actual 
marriage  of  the  Redeemer  to  His  people  has  not 
taken  place.  The  two  parties  have  only  been 
betrothed  to  one  another  (comp.  2  Cor.  xi.  2). 
At  length  the  hour  has  come  when  the  marriage 
shall  be  completed,  the  Lord  Himself  being 
manifested  in  glory  and  His  bride  along  with 
Him. 

Ver.  8.  And  it  was  given  to  her  that  she 
should  array  herself  in  fine  linen  bright  and 
pure,  for  the  fine  linen  is  the  righteous  acts 
of  the  saints.  The  bride  arrays  herself  in  her 
garments  of  beauty,  that  she  may  go  forth  to  meet 
the  Brid^room,  may  enter  in  with  Him  to  the 
marriage  ceremony,  and  may  be  united  to  Him 
for  ever  in  the  marriage  bond.  Her  robes  are  of 
dazzling  whiteness,  free  from  every  stain  ;  nor  are 
they  an  outward  show.  Her  righteousness  is 
more  than  imputed,  and  her  whole  being  is  pene- 
trated by  it.  She  is  in  Christ ;  she  is  one  with 
Him  ;  His  righteousness  takes  possession  of  her 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  becomes  her  own  ;  it  is 
a  part  of  herself  and  of  her  life.  St.  John  had  no 
fear  of  saying  that  the  redeemed  shall  be  presented 
before  God  in  '  righteous  acts  *  of  their  own.  He 
could  not  think  of  them  except  as  at  once  justified 
and  sanctified  in  Jesus. 

Ver.  9.  And  he  saith  unto  me.  Write,  Blessed 
&re  they  that  are  bidden  unto  the  marriage 
supper  of  the  Lamb.  We  are  not  distinctly 
informed  who  the  person  here  spoken  of  is  ;  but, 
inasmuch  as  we  seem  to  be  still  dealing  with  the 
'  strong  angel '  of  chap,  xviii.  21,  we  are  probably 
to  think  of  him.  AJfter  the  marriage  comes  the 
marriage  supper,  the  fulness  of  blessing  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  redeemed.  It  may  be  a  question 
whether  we  are  to  distinguish  between  the  bride 
herself  and  those  who  appear  rather  to  be  spoken 
of  as  guests  at  the  marriage  supper.  But  the 
analogy  of  Scripture,  and  especially  of  such 
passages  as  Matt.  xxii.  2,  xxvi.  29,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  such  distinction  can  be  drawn. 
Those  who  are  faithful  in  the  Lord  are  at  once 
the  Lamb*s  bride,  and  the  Lamb's  guests.  Any 
difficulty  of  interpretation  arises  simply  from  tne 
difficulty,  so  often  met  with,  of  representing  under 
one  figure  the  varied  relations  between  the  Lord 
and  His  people.  By  the  Lamb's  wife,  too,  we 
must  surely  understand  the  whole  believing 
Church,  and  not  any  separate  section  of  it  dis- 
tinguished from,  and  more  highly  favoured  than, 
the  rest.  As  there  is  one  Bridegroom  so  there  is 
one  bride.  If,  therefore,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  many,  we  are  dealing  here  with  the  144,000  of 
chap,  xiv.,  an  additional  proof  will  be  afforded 
that  in  that  mystical  number  the  whole  company 
of  believers  was  included. — And  he  said  unto 
me,  These  are  the  true  words  of  God.  The 
word  '  These  *  refers,  not  to  all  that  has  been 
revealed  since  chap.  xvii.  i,  but  to  the  last  revela- 
tions made;  and  they  are  'true,*  expressive  of 
the  great  realities  now  taking  place. 

Ver.  10.  And  I  fell  down  before  his  feet  to 
worship  him,  fell  overwhelmed  with  astonishment 
and  delight.-— And  he  saith  unto  me.  See  thou 
do  it  not:  I  am  thy  fellow-servant  and  the 
fellow-servant  of  thy  brethren  that  have  the 
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^tneM    of   JecDS  :  wonbip    God.     The  angel  upon  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  fdlaw-sayant 

reminds  the  Apostle  that  worship  is  due  to  God  of  all  who  believe  in  Jesus.     The  argument  is  as 

alone  ;  that  he  himself  is  only  his  fellow-servant  follows :— *  All   believers  are  witnesses  of  Jesus 

and  the  fellow-servant  of  all  who  have  the  witness  (comp.  chap.  xiL  17) ;  I,  because  I  prophesy,  and 

of  Tesus,— whose  personal  possession  the  witness  because  the    witness   of  Jeius  is  the   spirit  of 

of  Jesus  is  become. — For  tne  witneM  of  Jemu  it  prophecy,  am  also  a  witness  of  Jesus  ;  thou  and 

the  apirit  of  prophecy.     The  words  are  spoken  1  therefore  occupy  the  same  footing  before  God, 

by  the  angel,  and  they  contain  the  reason  why,  and  we  must  worship  God  alone  (comp.  chap, 

high  as  be  may  seem  to  be,  he  ought  to  be  looked  xxii.  9).* 


"A 


Chapter  XIX.    11-21. 

VICTORY  AND  REST. 

2.  The  Victory  of  the  Word  and  the  Overthrow  of  His  Enemies. 
ND  I  saw  *  heaven  opened,  and  behold  a  white  horse ;  and 


he  that  sat  upon  him  was^  called  *  Faithful  and  True,  -Ch-iiLM. 

12  and  in  righteousness  he  doth  judge  and   make  war.      His' 
*eyes  were*^  as  a  flame  of  fire,  and  on  his  head  were*^  many  *|?*;8*;'*' 
crowns;'  and  he  had*  a  name  written,  that  no  man  ^knew,'  ^^y^X^ 

13  but  he  himself.     And  he  was  clothed  with  a  vesture  dipped  in' 

14  blood:  and  his  name  is  called  The  ^Word  of  God.     And  the  ^fj^; ;•/.*' 
'  armies  whxh  were  in  heaven  -^  followed  him  upon  white  horses,  '/iZ'^-^ 

15  clothed  in  fine  linen,  white  and  clean.'    And  out  of  his  mouth 
goeth  a  sharp  ^ sword,   that  with  it  he"  should  smite  thera».J.x«. 
nations :  and  "  he  shall  rule  "  them  with  a  *  rod  "  of  iron :  and  *^h-  »•  «r. 

zu.  5. 

he  'treadeth  the  winepress'*  of  the  fierceness  and"  wrath  of  »^:«^«5» 

16  Almighty  God.     And  he  hath  on  his  vesture  *'  and  on  his    i*"»-3. 
*thigh  a  'name  written,  KING  OF  KINGS,  AND  LORD  J^^^J;.. 

17  OF  LORDS.     And  I  saw  an"  angel  standing  '"in  the  sun;^J^j^^ 
and  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying  to  all  the  fowls  "  that 

fly  in  the  *  midst  of  heaven,"  Come  and  gather  yourselves  «aj-^** 

18  together"  unto  the  supper  of  the  great  God;'*  that  ye  may 

eat  the  "^  flesh  of  kings,  and  the  flesh  of  captains,  and  the  flesh  '^^z^^J',. 
of  mighty  men,  and  the  flesh  of  horses,  and  of  them  that  sit  on 
them,  and  the  flesh  of  all  men^  both  free  and  bond,  both  "  small 

19  and  great     And  I  saw  the  beast,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth, 

and  their  armies,  gathered  together  to  make  ^war  against  him  ^Ch.xti.x4. 

20  that  sat  on  the  horse,  and  against  his  ^army.     And  the  beast  ^Ch.3ri.8. 

was  taken,  and  with  him  the  ''false  prophet"  that  wrought  ''2^,^'^ 

miracles  before  him,**  with  which  he  deceived  them  that  had 

received  the  mark  of  the  beast,  and  them  that  worshipped  his 

^tf^the        ^  om\\.  was  •  And  his        *  are  •diadems         •hath 

'  no  one  knoweth  ^  And  he  is  arrayed  in  a  garment  sprinkled  with 

•  pure  ^®  he  himself       "  add  as  a  shepherd      "  tend  ^*  sceptre 

^*  add  of  the  wine  "  of  the  ^^  garment  "  one 

*•  birds  ^*  fly  in  mid-heaven  *^  Come,  be  gathered  together 

*^  the  great  supper  of  God        *^  and  *•  the  false  prophet  with  him 

**  wrought  the  signs  in  his  sight 
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image.     These  both"  were  cast  alive  into  a"  'lake  of  fire  * ch- xx. xo^ 

XXI.  8. 

21  burning"'  with  brimstone.      And  the   ' remnant '•  were  slain  'S^^!!:^ 
with  the  sword  of  him  that  sat  upon  the  horse,  which  sword 
proceeded *•  out  of  his  mouth;  and  all  the  fowls'®  were  filled 
with  their  flesh. 


xu.  17. 


**  They  twain 
*»  rest 


"the 

*•  even  the  sword  that  went 


*'  that  bumeth 
«>  birds 


Contents.  The  Victory  and  Rest  of  God's 
people  are  further  described.  The  Lord  Himself 
comes  forth  to  be  married  to  His  Church,  and  ta 
lead  her  in  to  the  marriage  supper. 

Ver.  II.  And  I  saw  &e  heaven  opened,  and 
behold  a  white  hone,  and  he  that  Bat  npon  him, 
called  Faithfnl  and  Trae,  an.l  in  righteonsneis 
he  doth  Judge  and  make  war.  It  is  the  Lord 
Himself  who  comes  to  wind  up  the  history  of  the 
world,  to  bring  salvation  to  His  own,  and  destruc- 
tion to  His  enemies.  The  Heaven  is  opened, 
and  a  white  horse  appears,  the  same  as  that  of 
chap.  vi.  2,  He  who  then  went  forth  *  conquering 
and  to  conquer '  returns  in  triumph.  His  victory 
is  won.  In  His  own  being  He  has  proved  Him- 
self  to  be  'faithful  and  true,'— 'faithful '  to  all 
His  promises,  '  true '  as  the  essence  of  all  that  is 
real  and  everlasting. 

Ver.  12.  The  description  of  the  Lord  given  in 
this  verse  sums  up  various  characteristics  of  Him 
mentioned  in  earlier  parts  of  the  book ;  and  the 
many  diadema  are  in  token  of  His  rule  over  the 
many  nations  of  the  world.  And  he  hath  a  name 
written  which  no  one  knoweth,  but  he  himself 
(comp.  chaps,  ii.  17,  iiu  12).  This  cannot  be  the 
name  of  either  ver.  13  or  ver.  16,  for  both  these 
names  are  known.  It  must  be  some  name  which 
shall  be  fully  understood  only  when  the  union 
between  the  Redeemer  and  His  Church  is  per- 
fected. 

Ver.  ir  And  he  is  arrayed  in  a  garment 
sprinkled  with  blood,  and  his  name  is  called 
The  Word  of  God.  The  idea  is  taken  from 
Isa.  Ixiii.  2,  3,  and  is  therefore  that  of  a  garment 
sprinkled  not  with  the  Warrior's  own  blood,  but 
with  the  blood  of  His  enemies.  '  Is  called,'  ue, 
is,  and  has  been  always,  called.    . 

The  resemblance  to  John  L  I  and  I  John  i.  I 
need  not  be  enlarged  on. 

Ver.  14.  And  the  anniee  which  were  in 
heaven  followed  him  npon  white  horses, 
clothed  in  fine  linen,  white  and  pnre.  These 
armies  comprise  in  all  probability  both  the  angels 
and  the  saints  (comp.  chap.  xvii.  14).  All 
triumph  with  their  triumphant  Head  and  King. 
But  no  blood  is  sprinkled  upon  their  garments. 
So  in  Ps.  ex.  3  the  Psalmist  does  not  speak  of 
Messiah's  people  as  fighting  ;  they  are  '  willing  in 
the  day  that  He  warreth  *  (Perowne). 

Ver.  15.  On  the  sharp  sword  mentioned  in 
this  verse  comp.  chaps,  i.  16,  ii.  12,  16.  On  the 
tending  as  a  shepherd  comp.  ii.  27,  xii.  5.  The 
heaping  up  of  words  of  judgment  in  the  last  clause 
is  very  striking,  the  winepress  of  the  wine  of  the 
fierceness  of  the  wrath  of  Almighty  God.  For 
the  'winepress*  comp.  chap.  xiv.  19,  20. 

Ver.  16.  And  he  hath  on  his  garment  and  on 
his  thigh  a  name  written,  King  of  kings,  and 
Lord  of  lords.  The  name  mentioned  in  ver.  12 
was  probably  written   on    the   forehead.     The 


place  of  this  name  is  different.  It  seems  to 
nave  been  written  on  the  garment  where  it 
covers  the  thigh  to  which  the  sword  is  bound 
(Ps.  xlv.  3).  For  the  name  itself  comp.  chap, 
xvii.  14.  What  was  there  indicated  in  prophecy 
is  here  realized.  The  warfare  of  the  Lord  is 
ended  :  '  AH  kings  shall  fall  down  before  Him  : 
all  nations  shall  serve  Him  '  (Ps.  Ixxii.  ii). 

Ver.  17.  And  I  saw  one  angel  standing  in 
the  snn,  and  he  cried  with  a  lend  voice, 
saying  to  all  the  birds  that  fly  in  mid-heaven, 
Oome,  be  gathered  together  nnto  the  great 
snpper  of  God.  For  the  angel's  standing  'in' 
the  sun  comp.  what  was  said  on  the  thrones  of  the 
twenty-four  elders  at  chap.  iv.  4.  The  Lamb  is 
come.  But  another  supper  has  to  be  eaten  :  it  is 
ready,  and  the  invitation  to  it  is  issued.  All  '  the 
birds  that  fly  in  mid-heaven '  are  invited  ;  and  it 
is  apparently  for  this  reason  that  the  angel  stands 
'  in  the  sun  *  (which  is  to  be  conceived  ofas  in  the 
zenith  of  its  daily  path),  so  that  he  can  the  more 
easily  summon  the  birds  that  fly  in  the  uppermost 
regions  of  the  air.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  the  sun  of  chap.  i.  16  is  also  in  the 
writer's  eye.  The  Son  of  man  is  come  to  judg- 
ment :  the  angel  who  summons  to  it  is  the 
expression  of  the  sun  as  he  '  shineth  in  his  power.' 
Much  difficulty  has  been  felt  in  the  effort  to 
determine  what  is  represented  by  these  'birds.' 
Yet  attention  to  the  natural  strain  of  the  passage 
as  well  as  to  ver.  21  ought  to  leave  us  in  little 
doubt  upon  the  point.  They  cannot  possibly  be 
the  enemies  of  the  Lord,  the  armies  of  antichrist, 
for  ver.  18  shows  us  that  these  constitute  the 
materials  of  the  banquet,  the  food  that  is  eaten. 
They  must,  therefore,  be  simply  the  birds  of  prey, 
the  vultures,  whose  province  it  is  to  fly  in  the 
loftiest  regions  of  the  sky,  and  which  are  here 
introduced  in  order  to  convey  to  us  a  clear  image 
of  the  destruction  awaiting  the  ungodly.  The 
picture  is  obviously  taken  from  lizek.  xxxix.  17-22, 
and  it  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  supper  of 
the  Lamb  spoken  of  in  vers.  7-9.  To  this  latter 
the  people  of  the  Lord  come  in  peace  and  joy, 
and  are  feasted  with  the  food  which  has  been  pre- 
pared for  them  by  the  Bridegroom  of  the  Church. 
To  the  former  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  are 
summoned,  not  to  feast  but  to  afford  a  feast  to  all 
fierce  and  hateful  birds. 

Ver.  18.  The  idea  of  ver.  17  is  expanded  in  this 
verse,  the  enemies  of  Christ  being  grouped  under 
the  various  classes  mentioned  in  it. 

Ver.  19.  And  I  saw  the  beast  and  the  kings- 
of  the  earth  and  their  armies  gathered  together 
to  make  war  against  him  that  sat  on  the  horse 
and  against  his  army.  No  doubt  the  '  war '  is 
that  of  chap.  xvi.  14.  It  is  the  final  war  waged 
by  the  beast  and  his  ten  kings  and  their  armies 
against  Jesus  and  His  army.  The  '  army '  of  the 
latter  is  in  the  singular;  the   'armies'  of  the 
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former  are  in  the  plural.  The  thought  of  the 
unity  of  the  one  compwircd  with  the  inner  dissen- 
sions of  the  other  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  change 
(comp.  chap.  xi.  8). 

Ver.  2a  l*he  description  given  in  this  verse 
can  leave  no  doubt  that  we  have  here  the  two 
enemies  of  chap,  xiii.,  the  beast  and  the  lamb-like 
beast  with  the  two  horns.— The  Make  of  fire*  is 
again  mentioned  in  chaps,  xx.  lo,  14,  and  xxi.  8. 

Ver.  21.  And  the  rest  were  alftin  with  the 
twoxd  of  him  that  sat  npon  the  hone,  even  the 
sword  that  went  oat  of  his  month,  and  all  the 
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flUed  with  their  flesh.  Bj  'the 
rest  *  here  spoken  of  it  seems  probable  that  we  are 
to  understand  all  who  have  imbibed  the  principles 
of  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet,  as  dbiingiii»ed 
from  these  two  great  enemies  of  Christ  themselves. 
In  like  manner  we  read  in  chap.  xii.  17  of 'the 
rest '  of  the  woman's  seed,  as  distinguished  from 
the  body  of  the  professing  Church.  This  *  rest ' 
might  have  partaken  of  the  supper  of  the  Lamh, 
but  they  rejected  the  light  because  they  loved  the 
darkness  ;  and  the  evil  which  they  chose  now 
brings  with  it  swift  and  irresistible  destruction. 


Chapter  XX.    i-6. 


VICTORY  AND  REST. 
3.  The  Judgment  of  Satan  and  the  completed  Triumph  of  the  Righteous. 

1  A  ND  I  saw  an  angel  come  *  down  from  ■  heaven,  having  the 

^LX,    key  of  the  *  bottomless*  pit*  and  a  great  *  chain  in*  his  *^;^7» 

2  hand.    And  he  laid  hold  on  the  "" dragon,  that*  old  ''serpent,  \]^^^^ 
which  is  the  Devil,  and  Satan,  and  'bound  him  a  thousand  .?i'-^.'^'-'> 

'  '  rfCh.  XII-  9. 

3  years,  and  cast  him  into  the  bottomless*  pit,*  and  shut  him'  'Jo-xviiLn. 
up,'  and  set  a  -^seal  upon*  him,  that  he  should  deceive  the /"Mat. xxw. 
nations  no  more,  till  the  thousand  years  should  be  fulfilled : " 

4  and"  after  that"  he  must  be  ^loosed  a  little  season."     And  I  rVer.7. 
saw  *  thrones,  and  they  sat  upon  them,  and  'judgment  was  *2^"]>];"' 
given  unto  them:  and  /  saw  the  *  souls  of  them  that  were"  'i^^^j;^' 
beheaded  for  the  'witness  of  Jesus,  and  for  the  word  of  God,  /SliL'j^iL 
and  which  had  not  worshipped  **  the  beast,  neither  his  image,    ''• 
neither  had  received  "  his  mark  upon  their  foreheads,"  or  in  " 

their  hands;'*  and  they  lived**  and  reigned  with  Christ**  a 

5  thousand  years.  But  **  the  *"  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again  **  *'^-/'-  ^ 
until  the  thousand  years  were**  finished.      This  is  the  first    "• 

6  resurrection.     Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part  in  the  first 
resurrection :  on  such**  the  "second  death  hath  no  power,  but  "^jj^i^ 
they  shall  be  *  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ,^^  and  shall  reign  ^ch.i.6. 
with  him  a  thousand  years. 


*  coming  *  out  of  •  omit  bottomless 

«  the  'it  •  omit  up 

'<►  finished         "  omit  and     "  this 

'*  and  such  as  worshipped  not 

"  forehead        *®  and  upon  ^'  hand 

*«  omit  But       **  omit  again  **  should  be 


'  abyss 


'  upon 


^  and  sealed  it  over 
*•  time  **  had  been 

^*  and  received  not 
20  lived,         «»  the  Christ 
•*  over  these 


Contents.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything 
of  the  difficulties  attending  the  interpretation  of 
the  passage  upon  which  we  now  enter,  or  to 
bespeak  the  indulgence  of  the  reader.  Let  it  be 
enough  in  the  meantime  to  observe  that  the  de- 
scription  of  the  Victory  and  Rest  of  the  people  of 
God  is  continued.     The  paragraph  connects  itself 


closely  with  chap,  xix.,  and  ought  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  it. 

Ver.  I.  And  I  nw  an  angel  coming  down 
ont  of  heaven,  having  the  key  of  the  abyss  and 
a  great  chain  npon  his  hand.  We  have  here 
the  second  angel  after  the  appearance  of  the  Lord 
Himself  at  chap.  xix.  1 1 .    This  angel  comes  down 
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'out  of  heaven/  commissioned  therefore  by  God, 
and  clothed  with  His  power.  He  has  the  key  of 
the  *abyss,L  which  can  be  no  other  than  that  of 
chaps,  ix.  I,  2,  xi.  7,  and  xvii.  8.  It  is  the  abode 
of  Satan,  the  home  and  source  of  all  evil.  It  has 
a  key,  and  this  key  is  in  the  hands  of  Christ  (comp. 
chap.  L  iS).  By  Him  it  is  entrusted  to  the  angel 
for  the  execution  of  His  purposes.  At  chap.  ix.  2 
the  angel  opened  the  abyss ;  here  he  locks  it.  In 
addition  to  the  key  the  angel  has  a  great  chain 
upon  his  hand,  i.e.  hanging  over  his  open  hand 
and  dropping  down  on  either  side.  Tlie  chain  is 
'great*  because  of  the  end  to  which  it  is  to  be 
applied  and  its  fitness  to  secure  it. 

Ver.  2.  And  he  laid  hold  on  the  dragon,  the 
old  serpent,  which  is  the  Devil  and  Satan. 
This  dragon  we  have  already  met  at  chaps,  xii. 
3,  9,  xiii.  2,  4,  xvi.  13.  He  is  the  first  of  the 
three  great  enemies  of  the  Church,  who  gives  his 
authority  to  the  beast,  and  is  worshipped  by  the  un- 
godly. The  descri  ption  corresponds  to  that  at  chap, 
xii.  9,  the  only  ditference  being  that  now  we  read 
not  that  he  *Ls  called'  but  that  he  *is*  the  devil. 
Whether  this  change  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that 
by  this  lime  Satan  has  been  made  known  in  his 
actual  working,  whereas  then  he  was  only  intro- 
duced to  us,  it  may  be  difficult  to  say ;  it  is  of  more 
importance  to  observe  that  the  last  mention  of  him 
identifies  him  with  the  first. — And  boand  him  a 
thousand  years.  The  *  binding '  is  more  than  a 
mere  limitation  of  Satan's  power.  It  puts  a  stop 
to  that  special  evil  working  of  his  which  is  in  the 
Seer's  eye.  The  meaning  of  the  thousand  years  we 
shall  afterwards  inquire  into. 

Ver.  3.  And  cast  him  into  the  abyss,  t\e,  into 
the  place  to  which  he  naturally  belongs. — And 
shut  it.  The  angel  close<l  the  door  of  which  he 
has  the  key,  doubtless  at  the  same  time  locking 
it,  so  that  Satan  should  no  longer  continue  the 
mischief  he  had  done. — And  seiQed  it  over  him, 
not  only  locking  the  door,  but  sealing  it  in  order 
to  make  it  doubly  fast  (Dan.  vi.  17).  In  each  of 
the  acts  thus  described,  the  laying  hold  of  Satan, 
the  binding  him,  the  putting  him  into  the  al)yss, 
the  closing  and  sealing  the  abyss,  we  have  a 
mocking  caricature  of  what  was  done  to  Jesus  in 
the  last  days  of  His  passion  (John  xviii.  12  ;  Matt. 
xxvii.  60,  66). — That  he  should  deceive  the 
nations  no  more  till  the  thousand  years  should 
be  finished.  '  The '  thousand  years,  as  shown  by 
the  use  of  the  article,  are  the  same  as  in  ver.  2, 
and  nothing  more  therefore  need  be  said  of  them 
at  present.  But  who  are  '  the  nations  *  ?  They 
are  mentioned  again  in  ver.  8,  as  being  in  the 
'four  corners  of  the  earth,*  as  being  *Gog  and 
Magog.'  One  distinguished  commentator  (BleeJk) 
regards  them  as  *  the  heathen  nations  still  remain- 
ing on  the  earth,  which  are  also  supposed  to 
remain  there  during  the  thousand  years'  kingdom, 
but  at  its  most  extreme  and  minutest  points,  so 
that  the  citizens  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  do  not 
come  in  contact  with  them,  nor  is  their  power 
disturbed  by  them.'  Another  {A//onf)  has  the 
same  general  idea,  but  with  this  difference,  that 
he  considers  them  to  be,  during  the  thousand  years, 
•quiet  and  willin^j  subjects  of  the  kingdom,  who 
are  again  seduced  by  Satan  after  he  is  let  loose. 
A  third  {Diisterduck)  makes  them  simply  the 
heathen.  A  fourth  {/CiU/otk)  draws  a  distinction 
between  them  and  those  meant  by  the  'whole 
world'  or  the  'whole  inhabited  world'  (chaps, 
iii.  10,  xiL  9,  xvi.  14}.     These  latter  expressions 


are  referred  to  the  civilized  and  cultured  nations 
of  antiquity,  while  the  more  distant  and  barbarous 
peoples,  living  as  it  were  upon  the  confines  of  the 
globe,  are  comprehended  under  the  former.  Over 
the  one  '  the  beast '  had  exercised  bis  sway,  and 
they  alone  were  destroyed  at  chap.  xix.  17-21. 
The  other,  'the  nations,'  were  not  involved  in 
that  destruction,  but  were  still  left  upon  the  earth. 
The  distinction  thus  drawn  between  cultured  and 
uncultured  peoples  seems,  however,  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  various  direct  statements  of  the  Apo- 
calypse. Thus  at  chap.  iii.  10  not  only  is  there 
nothing  to  suggest  the  thought  of  only  cultured 
peoples,  but  tlie  '  whole  inhabited  world '  spoken 
of  must  be  understood  in  a  sense  as  wide  as  that 
belonging  to  the  words  'them  that  dwell  upon 
the  earth '  which,  immediately  follow.  At  chap, 
xii.  9,  where  the  rule  of  the  dragon  is  described, 
it  is  impossible  to  limit  the  expression  '  the  whole 
inhabited  world'  in  the  manner  proposed,  for 
chap.  xiii.  7  gives  the  beast,  the  vicegerent  of 
Satan,  universal  power,  and  the  influence  of 
Babylon,  with  which  that  of  the  beast  and  there-  ^ 
fore  of  .Satan  must  be  coextensive,  extends  to 
'  all  the  nations,'  including  the  '  kings  *  and  *  mer- 
chants'  of  the  earth  (chaps,  xiv.  8,  xviii.  3,  23). 
Again,  the  words  'the  nations'  are  used  in  a 
much  wider  sense  than  that  of  barbarous  tribes  in 
chap.  xi.  22,  where  they  have  their  part  in  history ; 
in  chap.  xi.  18,  where  they  must  refer  to  the 
wicked  in  general  in  contrast  with  the  good ;  in 
chap.  xvi.  19,  where  they  have  'cities;*  in  chap, 
xix.  15,  where  they  embrace  all  the  enemies  of 
Christ ;  and  in  chap.  xxi.  24,  where  they  cannot 
be  limited  to- one  section  only  of  the  heathen.  In 
short,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  single  passage 
of  the  Apocalypse  in  which  "  the  whole  inhabited 
world*  means  the  polished,  or  'the  nations*  the 
unpolished,  undeveloped,  nations  of  the  globe. 
The  only  admissible  interi:re:aiion,  therefore,  of 
the  phrase  *  the  nations  *  is  that  which  understands 
by  it  the  unchristian  godless  world. 

These  nations  Satan  is  to  '  deceive '  no  more 
until  the  thousand  years  are  finished.  The  word 
'  deceive '  is  again  used  in  ver.  8,  where  we  have 
a  further  description  of  that  in  which  the  decep- 
tion consists.  In  the  meantime  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  word  'till*  employed  by  the  Seer 
takes  us  forward  to  the  deception  practised  at  the 
end  of  the  thousand  years  as  that  which  he  has  in 
view.  WhtU  the  dragon  will  then  do  he  does  not 
do  till  then.  It  is  thus  not  a  general  but  a  par- 
ticular deception  that  is  contemplated.  We  are 
not  necessarily  to  think  of  a  cessation  of  Satan*s 
misleading  ot  the  world;  but  the  'deceiving' 
which  he  does  not  practise  till  the  thousand  years 
are  finished  is  definite  and  special. — After  this 
he  must  be  loosed  a  little  time.  The  viord 
'  must  *  expresses,  as  usual,  conformity  to  the  pur- 
poses of  God,  who  will  certainly  carry  out  His 
own  plan. 

Ver.  4  And  I  saw  thrones,  au4  they  sat 
upon  them.  A  new  vision,  or  rather  a  further 
unfolding  of  that  with  which  we  have  been  occu- 
pied, is  presented  to  us.  We  have  first  to  ask 
what  the  '  thrones  *  are.  Are  they  simply  places 
of  exalted  dignity,  or  are  they  seats  for  judgment  ? 
The  two  ideas  might  be  combined  were  it  not 
that  reigning,  not  judging,  is  the  prominent  idea 
both  of  this  passage  and  of  Dan.  vii.  22  upou 
which  the  representation  in  all  probability  rests. 
The  thrones  before  us  are  thrones  of  kings  (chap. 
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iii.  21).  Those  that  'sat  upon  them'  are  cer- 
tainly neither  angels  nor  God ;  nor  are  they  the 
twenty-four  Elders,  for  il  is  the  invariable  practice 
of  the  Seer  to  name  the  latter  when  he  has  them 
in  view.  They  can  be  no  other  than  all  the  faith- 
ful members  of  Christ's  Church,  or  at  least  all  of 
whom  it  is  said  in  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  that 
they  •  reigned '  with  Christ.— And  judgment  was 
given  nnto  them.  These  words  cannot  mean 
that  the  righteous  were  beheld  seated  as  assessors 
with  the  Christ  in  judgment,  for  the  word  of  the 
original  used  for  judgment  denotes  the  result  and 
not  the  act  of  judging ;  and,  so  far  as  appears, 
there  were  at  this  moment  none  before  them  to 
be  judged.  The  use  of  the  word  *  given '  leads  to 
the  thought  of  a  judgment  affecting  themselves 
rather  than  otliers.  If  so,  the  most  natural  mean- 
ing will  be  that  the  result  of  judgment  was  in 
such  a  manner  given  them  that  they  did  not  need 
to  come  into  the  judgment.  As  they  had  victory 
before  they  fought  (i  John  v.  4 ;  see  also  on  ver. 
9),  so  they  were  acquitted  before  they  were  tried. 
—And  I  Mw  the  sonlg  of  them  that  had  been 
beheaded  for  the  witneaa  of  Jesus  and  for  the 
word  of  God,  and  tnch  as  woishipped  not  the 
beast,  neither  his  image,  and  received  not  his 
nuirk  upon  their  forehead  and  upon  their  hand. 
What  the  Seer  beheld  was  'souls,'  and  the  ana- 
logy of  chap.  vi.  9,  a  passage  in  many  respects 
closely  parallel  to  this,  makes  it  clear  that  they 
were  no  more  than  souls.  They  had  not  yet  been 
clothed  with  their  resurrection  bodies.  The  word 
'  beheaded '  is  very  remarkable ;  nor  does  it  seem 
a  sufficient  explanation  when  it  is  said  that  behead- 
ing was  a  Roman  punishment.  It  was  certainly 
not  in  this  way  alone  that  the  earliest  witnesses  of 
Jesus  met  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman  power  their 
martyr  fate.  There  must  be  some  other  reason 
for  the  use  of  so  singular  a  term.  It  would  seem 
that  the  bodies  of  Jewish  criminals  were  usually 
cast  out  into  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  '  the  beheaded 
or  hanged  in  one  spot,  the  stoned  or  burnt  in 
another  *  (Geikie*s  Life  of  Christ,  ii.  575).  May 
the  Seer  have  in  his  mind  the  thought  present 
to  him  in  chap.  xi.  8,  9,  when  he  spoke  of  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  two  witnesses  as  lying  in  the 
street  of  the  great  city  and  not  suffered  to  be  laid 
in  a  tomb?  These  were  the  'beheaded.'  The 
exposure  to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  and 
the  contumely  with  which  they  had  been  treated, 
are  thought  of  more  than  the  manner  of  their 
death.  And  who  were  they?  Are  ihey  no  others 
than  those  described  in  the  next  clause  as  *not 
worshipping  the  beast,*  etc.,  or  are  they  martyrs 
in  the  more  special  sense  of  the  term  ?  The  par- 
ticular relative  employed  in  the  original  for  '  such 
as,'  together  with  the  grammatical  construction, 
favours  the  former  idea.  In  all  the  clauses  of  the 
verse  only  a  single  class  is  spoken  of,  that  of 
Christ's  faithful  ones,  and  they  are  described  first 
by  their  fate  and  next  by  their  character  (comp. 
chap.  i.  7,  and  see  on  chap.  xiv.  12).  If  we  sup- 
pose them  to  be  martyrs  in  the  literal  sense  we 
must  think  of  that  very  small  class  which  suffered 
by  decapitation,  excluding  the  much  larger  'army 
of  martyrs*  who  had  Sillen  by  other  means. 
Besides  which,  we  introduce  a  distinction  between 
two  classes  of  Christians  that  is  foreign  to  the 
teaching  of  Christ  both  in  the  Apocalypse  and 
elsewhere.  God's  people  without  exception  are 
always  with  their  Lord;  the  promise  that  they 
shall  sit  upon  His  throne  is  to  every  one  that  over- 
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Cometh  (chap.  iii.  21);  and  in  ver.  6  nothing 
more  is  said  of  these  beheaded  sufferers  than  may 
be  said  of  all  believers.  We  have  already  seen 
that  St.  John  recognises  no  Christianity  that  is 
not  attended  by  suffering  and  the  cross.  Every 
attempt  to  distinguish  between  actual  martyrs  and 
other  true  followers  of  Jesus  must  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  be  vain.  How  often  has  there 
been  more  true  martyrdom  in  bearing  years  of 
pining  sickness  or  meeting  wave  after  wave  of 
sorrow  than  in  encountering  sword  or  axe  or  fire ! 
—And  they  lived,  and  reigned  with  the  Christ 
a  thousand  yean.  The  word  '  lived '  must,  by 
every  rule  of  interpretation,  be  understood  in  the 
same  sense  here  as  in  the  following  clause,  where 
it  is  applied  to  'the  rest  of  the  dead.*  In  the 
latter  connection,  however,  it  cannot  express  life 
spiritual  and  eternal,  or  be  referred  to  anything 
else  than  mere  awaking  to  life  after  the  sleep  of 
death  in  the  grave  is  over.  In  this  sense  we  roust 
understand  it  now.  The  word  might  have  been 
translated  '  rose  to  life '  as  in  chaps  ii.  8»  xiii.  14. 
At  this  point,  therefore,  the  resurrection  of  the 
righteous  comes  in — they  'lived.'  But  they  not 
only  lived,  they  '  reigned. '  The  word  denotes  only 
that  condition  of  majesty,  honour,  and  blessedness 
to  which  the  righteous  are  exalted.  There  is  no 
need  to  think  of  persons  over  whom  they  rule. 

Ver.  5.  The  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  nntil 
the  thousand  years  should  be  finished.  If  the 
view  taken  of  ver.  4  be  correct,  the  '  rest  of  the 
dead '  spoken  of  in  ver.  5  can  signify  none  but 
the  ungodly.  Believers  without  exception  have 
been  included  among  those  enumerated  in  the 
previous  verse.  There  remain  only  those  who 
have  rejected  the  Lamb,  and  have  given  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  the  beast.  Apart  from 
this  consideration,  we  are  led  by  the  Apocalypse 
itself  to  interpret  the  word  '  dead  *  of  the  ungodly 
(comp.  on  chap.  xi.  18).  No  doubt  it  is  difficult 
to  say  why  in  this  case  we  should  read  of '  the 
rest  of  the  dead '  rather  than  of  *  the  dead.'  May 
it  be  that  they  are  viewed  as  the  counterpart  of 
the  faithful  remnant  which  we  have  met  in  chaps, 
ii.  24  and  xii.  17?  At  the  point  now  reached  by 
us  the  resurrection  of  all  men,  both  good  and 
bad,  has  taken  place.— This  is  the  fint  resur- 
rection. The  word  '  this '  with  which  the  last 
clause  of  the  verse  begins  is  to  be  understood  as 
bearing  its  common  acceptation  '  of  this  nature.' 
The  writer  refers  not  to  the  word  '  lived  '  alone, 
where  it  first  occurs  in  his  previous  description, 
but  even  more  particularly  to  the  word  '  reigned  ; ' 
or,  rather,  he  refers  to  the  whole  account  which 
he  has  given  of  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous. 
He  is  thus,  it  will  be  observed,  speaking  not  of 
an  or/,  but  of  a  state.  He  is  not  thinking  of  any 
first  act  of  rising  in  contrast  with  a  second  act  of 
the  same  kind.  He  is  describing  the  condition 
of  certain  persons  in  comparison  with  others  after 
an  act  of  rising,  predicable  of  them  both,  has  tak,n 
place.  Hence  the  fact,  so  different  from  what  we 
should  naturally,  on  first  reading  the  words, 
expect, — that  there  b  no  mention  of  a  second 
resurrection.  Nor  can  it  be  for  a  moment  pled 
that  the  first  resurrection  implies  a  second.  The 
Seer  chooses  his  words  too  carefully  to  leave  room 
for  such  an  inference.  The  contrast  that  he  has 
in  view  is  not  between  a  first  and  a  second  resur- 
rection, but  between  a  '  first  resurrection  '  and  a 
'  second  death.'  In  the  first  of  these  two  the 
rising  from  the  dead  may  be  included,  but  the 
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thought  of  the  condUitm  to  which  that  rising  leads 
is  more  prominent  than  the  act. 

Ver.  6.  Bleeaed  and  holy  ii  he  that  hath  part 
in  the  flnt  resorreotion.  In  chap.  xix.  9  ail 
believers  were  pronounced  *  blessed/  and  the 
word  '  holy  '  denotes  the  consecration  that  is  given 
not  to  a  few  only  but  to  all  the  saints  of  God. 
(chaps,  xviii.  20,  xix.  8) :  besides  which,  we  are 
immediately  told,  they  'shall  be  priests  of  God 
and  of  the  Christ.'  The  whole  description  leads 
directly  to  the  view  that  all  Christians  have  part 
in  the  reign  of  the  thousand  years,  whatever  it  may 
mean. — Uver  these  the  seoond  death  hath  no 
power.  We  have  spoken  of  the  *  first  resurrec- 
tion' as  a  state,  not  an  act.  It  is  even  more 
clear  that  the  same  thing .  must  be  said  of  the 
'second  death.'  The  Seer  has  indeed  himself 
distinctly  explained  it  when  he  says,  in  ver.  14, 
'  This  is  the  second  death,  even  the  lake  of  fire ' 


(comp.  also  chap.  ii.  Ii).  It  is  more  than  the 
death  of  the  body,  more  even  than  the  death  of 
the  body  (could  we  suppose  such  a  thing)  twice 
repeated.  It  is  the  death  of  the  whole  man, 
body  and  soul  together,  the  *  eternal  punishment' 
denounced  by  our  Lord  against  those  who  refuse 
to  imitate  His  example,  and  to  imbibe  His  spirit 
(Matt.  XXV.  46).  As  again  bearing  on  our 
exposition  of  ver.  4,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  that 
escaping  the  '  second  death '  is  spoken  of  in  chap, 
ii.  1 1  as  the  privilege  not  of  those  alone  who  are 
in  a  special  sense  martyrs,  but  of  all  believers. — 
Bnt  ihey  shall  be  priests  of  God  and  of  the 
Ohrist,  and  shall  reign  with  him  a  thousand 
years.  These  words  again  mention  privileges 
(i)  that  are  common  to  all  believers,  and  (2)  that 
continue  not  for  a  thousand  years  merely,  but  for 
ever.  All  believers  are  *  priests '  (chap.  i.  6) ;  all 
sit  upon  Christ's  '  throne   (chap.  iii.  21). 


Chapter  XX.    7-10. 
The  last  Outbreak  and  Overthroiv  of  Satan. 

7  A  ND  when  the  thousand  years  are  *  expired,*  Satan  shall  be  «ver.  3. 

8  Jl\-    loosed  out  of  his  prison,  and  shall  go  out '  to  deceive  the 
nations  which  are  in  the  *four  quarters'  of  the  earth,  ^Gog  Jg;,^^ 
and  Magog,  to  gather  them  together  to  ^  battle :  *  the  number    *j^rj"-  ^"^ 

9  of  whom  is  as  the  sand  of  the  sea.  And  they  went  up  on  *  the  ^^^'^^'•^*' 
'breadth  of  the  earth,  and  compassed  the  camp  of  the  saints  ^isa-vULs. 
about,  and  the  ^  beloved  city :  and  ^  fire  came  down  from  God  *  /!>"?•  *i-  ♦s- 

^3  Kin.  I.  io» 

10  out  of  heaven,  and  devoured  them.    And  the  devil  that  deceived '    "»  h. 
them  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  *  the 
*  beast  and  the  false  prophet  are,^  and '"  shall  be  tormented  day  ACh. »«.  ao. 
and  night  for  ever  and  ever. 


^  finished  '  come  forth 

•  omit  from  God      ^  deceiveth 


•  comers  *  the  war 

•  add  are  also     •  omit  are 


*  over 
^^  add  they 


Contents.  The  happy  pause  described  from 
chap.  xix.  I  to  chap.  xx.  6  comes  to  an  end,  and 
we  enter  upon  the  sixth  leading  section  of  the 
book.  The  section  extends  from  chap.  xx.  7  to 
chap.  xxii.  5,  and  its  object  is  to  show  that, 
though  opposed  by  so  many  adversaries  and  led 
through  so  many  trials,  the  saints  of  God  shall  at 
the  last  be  victorious.  Their  great  enemy  Satan 
is  completely  overthrown,  and  the  new  Jerusalem 
descends  from  heaven  to  be  their  abode  of 
perpetual  purity  and  peace  and  joy.  The  first 
paragraph  of  this  section  extends  from  ver.  7  to 
ver.  10  of  the  present  chapter.  It  contains  a  new 
and  final  assault  upon  the  saints  ;  but  the  assault 
is  at  once  and  ignominiously  defeated. 

Ver.  7.  And  when  the  thousand  yean  are 
finished,  Satan  shall  be  loosed  out  of  his  prison. 
The  meaning  of  the  first  clause  of  this  verse 
cannot  be  properly  discussed  until,  in  some 
closing  remarks  on  the  chapter,  we  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  question  of  what  we  are 


to  understand  by  'the  thousand  years.'  Mean- 
while, therefore,  it  is  enough  to  mark  the  fact  that 
Satan  is  represented  as  loosed  out  of  the  prison  to 
which  he  had  been  consigned  in  ver.  3,  in  order 
that  he  may  practise  that  work  of  'deception' 
on  'the  nations'  which  had  been  alluded  to  in 
ver.  2. 

Ver.  8.  And  shall  come  forth  to  deceive  the 
nations  which  are  in  the  four  comers  of  the 
earth,  Gog  and  Magog,  to  gather  them  together 
to  the  war.  '  Gog  and  Magog '  are  in  apposition 
with  '  the  nations,  so  that  the  two  names  repre- 
sent the  same  thing.  There  is  thus  a  slight 
difference  between  the  use  of  these  terms  here 
and  in  Ezekiel  (chaps,  xxxviii.  xxxix.},  where 
Go|;  is  the  prince  of  Magog,  and  Magog  is  the 
nation  ruled  by  him.  In  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel 
the  names  are  applied  to  a  prince  and  a  people 
coming  from  a  distance, — apparently  the  North 
(chap,  xxxix.  2), — fierce,  rapacious,  and  cniel. 
It  is  not  necessary   to  inquire  what   particular 
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people  this  may  be,  although  they  are  generally 
regarded  as  the  nations  north  of  the  Caucasus. 
Enough-  that,  wherever  they  dwell,  they  are  the 
enemies  of  God,  that  they  march  against  Israel 
after  the  latter  has  been  established  in  its  own 
land,  and  that  they  are  overthrown  with  a  swift 
and  terrible  and  Bnal  destruction.  They  thus 
afford  a  suitable  type  for  the  last  enemies  of  the 
Church,  who  have  come  up  against  her,  and  are 
destroyed. — These  enemies  are  described  as  being 
*  in  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.*  The  ex- 
pression meets  us  in  chap.  vii.  I,  where  the  four 
angels,  who  hold  back  the  winds  until  the 
servants  of  God  are  sealed,  stand  u;>on  the  four 
comers  of  the  earth  :  and,  as  this  is  the  only  other 
passage  where  the  word  occurs  in  the  Apocalypse, 
we  must  take  it  along  with  us  in  our  effort  to 
ascertain  the  meaning.  Two  things  may  be 
noticed  in  connection  with  it :  (1)  That  the 
corners  of  the  earth  presuppose  a  centre  from 
which  they  are  distinct  ;  (2)  That,  though  thus 
distinct  from  the  centre,  the  powers  emanating 
from  them  influence  tlie  whole  earth,  and  are  not 
confmed  to  the  corners,  for  it  is  said  in  chap, 
vii.  I  that  the  angels  held  back  not  the  winds  of 
the  corners  but  the  winds  *  of  the  earth,  that  no 
wind  should  blow  on  the  earth  nor  on  the  sea  nor 
on  any  tree.'  In  precise  accordance  with  this,  it 
is  stated  here  that  when  the  nations  came  up  from 
these  four  corners  they  *  went  up  over  the  breadth 
of  the  earth  ; '  they  covered  it  all.  It  is  thus 
impossible  to  think  of  mere  remote,  barbarous, 
and  unknown  tribes  in  contrast  with  the  civilised 
nations  of  the  world.  Nothing  less  can  be  in  the 
writer's  view  than  all  the  heathen,  including 
nations  the  most  cultured  and  the  most  civilised. 
Such  too  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  *  the 
nations  '  not  only  in  the  New  Testament  generally, 
l;ut  in  this  particular  book.  In  short,  we  have 
before  us  a  fresli  illustration  of  the  idea  which 
seems  to  underlie  the  whole  Apocalypse,  that  the 
history  of  Christ  is  repeated  in  the  history  of  the 
Church.  After  the  pause  in  John  xiii.-xvii. 
there  is  a  fresh  and  findl  outbreak  of  opposition 
to  Jesus,  in  which  the  Roman  power  is  peculiarly 
active.  Now,  after  the  pause  of  the  thousand  years, 
there  is  a  fresh  outbreak  of  opposition  against  the 
saints,  in  which  the  heathen  play  the  i)rominent 
part. — These  'nations'  assemble  under  the 
leadership  of  Satan,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he 
comes  forth  out  of  his  prison  *to  deceive  the 
nations,  to  gather  them  together  to  the  war.* 
The  deception  is  not  the  general  deception  prac- 


tised by  Satan  over  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
continued  during  the  whole  period  of  human 
history.  It  b  one  act  of  deception  committed  at 
the  last,  and  consisting  of  the  particular  influence 
referred  to.^The  number  of  whom  is  aa  the 
sand  of  the  aeaw  The  common  biblical  expres- 
sion for  innumerable  hosts. 

Ver.  9.  And  they  went  up  over  the  breadth 
of  the  earth,  and  compeiiind  the  camp  of  the 
■ainte  about  and  the  beloved  city.  The  two 
appellations  here  used  are  evidently  intended  to 
express  only  two  different  aspects  of  the  same  thing, 
although  we  are  probably  to  think  of  the  camp 
not  as  within  the  dty,  but  as  round  al>out  it  and 
defending  it  (comp.  Ps.  xxxiv.  7).  *  The  beloved 
city  *  can  be  no  other  than  Jerusalem,  and  this  is 
allowed  by  all  commentators.  But  it  is  neither 
the  new  Jerusalem,  which  has  not  yet  come  down 
from  heaven,  nor  the  actual  city  of  that  name, 
which  is  supposed  by  many  to  play  *  so  glorious  a 
part '  in  the  latter  days.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  impossible  that  such  enormous  hosts  should 
encompass  one  small  city.  The  whole,  too,  is  a 
vision,  and  must  be  symbolically  understood.  As 
'  the  nations  *  denote  the  enemies,  '  the  beloved 
city  '  denotes  the  people,  of  God  ;  and  surely  not 
a  select  number,  but  all  the  '  saints ; '  all  to  whom 
the  term  'Jerusalem*  in  its  best  sense  may  be 
properly  applied.  It  was  in  a  similar  sense  that 
m  chap.  xiv.  i  the  144,000  stood  upon  Mount 
Zion,  and  that  in  chap.  xiv.  20  the  slaughter  took 
place  '  without  the  city.' — ^ibid  fire  came  down  ont 
of  heaven  and  devoured  them.  The  destruction 
is  complete  even  without  mention  of  a  battle 
being  fought  (comp.  i  John  v.  4).  The  imagery 
is  taken  from  Ezek.  xxxviii.  22,  xxxix.  6,  with 
allusion  also  to  such  a  destruction  as  that  of 
2  Kings  i.  10,  12,  14. 

Ver.  10.  And  the  devil  that  deceiveth  them 
was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone, 
where  are  also  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet ; 
and  they  shall  he  tormented  day  and  night  for 
ever  and  ever.  The  last  great  enemy  of  the 
Church  is  now  overcome  and  destroyed  as  the 
beast  and  the  false  prophet  have  already  been 
(chap.  xix.  20).  He  is  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire, 
where  all  three  are  tormented  for  ever  and  ever. 
It  is  presupposed  in  this  everlasting  torment  that 
they  have  made  their  final  and  unchangeable 
choice  of  evil.  This  is  indicated  in  the  words 
*  that  deceiveth,'  the  present  tense  leading  us  to  the 
thought  ol  the  essential  character,  not  the  present 
action,  of  the  great  enemy  of  man. 


Chapter  XX.     11-15. 
The  Final  JudgiPient, 


11  A  ND  I  saw  a  great  white  *  throne,  and  him  that  sat  on  it,  tfMat.xxv.31. 
-ljL     from  whose  face  the  *  earth  and  the  heaven  fled  away;  ^ch.vi.  14. 

"  XVI.  ao. 

12  and  there  was  found  ^no  place  for  them.  And  I  saw  the  ^Dan-ii-as. 
''dead,  small  and  great,*  stand*  before  God  ;•  and  the*  '  books  ''^^•f*  *^' 
were  opened  :  and  another  book  was  opened,  which  is  ^  the  book  'j^^^'^^ 

*  the  great  and  the  small  *  standing  '  the  throne        *  omit  the 
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things  which 

13  were  written  in  the  books,  according  to  their  works.     And  the 

sea  gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in  it ;  and  *^ death  and  hell*  *ch.  vi. 8. 
delivered'  up  the  dead  which  were  in  them:  and  they  were 

14  *  judged  every  man  *  according  to  their  works.     And  death  and  ajo.  v.  29. 
hell  •  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.      This  is  the  *  second  « ch.  xxi.  s. 

15  death."     And  whosoever  "  was  not  found  written  in  the  *  book  *ch.xiii.8, 
of  life  was  "  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire. 


•the 

®  add  even  the  lake  of  fire 


•  Hades  '  gave  •  each  one 

^®  And  if  any  one  ^^  he  was 


Contents.  The  vision  before  us  contains  an 
account  of  the  last  judgment,  and  it  will  be  well 
to  examine  it  before  endeavouring  to  determine 
more  pariicularly  the  meaning  of  the  thousand 
years  spoken  of  in  the  first  vision  of  this  chapter. 

Ver.  II.  And  I  saw  a  great  white  throne  and 
him  that  sat  on  it,  from  whose  face  the  earth 
and  the  heaven  fled  away;  and  there  was 
fonnd  no  place  for  them.  The  throne  that  is 
seen  is  'great/  not  so  much  in  contrast  with  the 
thrones  of  ver.  4,  as  in  correspondence  with  the 
Great  Being  who  sits  upon  it.  It  is  also  *  white,' 
emblematic  of  His  perfect  purity  and  righteous- 
ness. He  that  sits  upon  it  is  Christ,  not  God, 
although  we  may  remember  that  Christ  is  the 
revelation  of  God,  and  the  Doer  of  the  Father's 
will.  From  before  His  face  the  earth  and  the 
heavens  flee  away,  f'.^.,  they  are  completely 
removed,  time  and  earth  and  all  that  belongs  to 
them  coming  to  an  end.  Similar  descriptions, 
although  not  so  complete,  have  already  met  us  at 
chaps,  vi.  14  and  xvi.  20. 

Ver.  12.  And  I  saw  the  dead,  the  great  and 
the  small,  standing  before  the  throne,  and 
books  were  opened.  Is  this  a  general  judgment  ? 
Such  is  the  view  generally,  though  not  always, 
taken.  All  the  dead,  not  only  the  wicked,  but 
(as  some  think)  certain  classes  of  the  righteous 
who  had  had  no  part  in  the  *  first  resurrection,' 
or  (as  others  think)  the  righteous  without  exception, 
are  supposed  to  he  included.  It  is  thought  that 
the  literal  reign  of  a  thousand  years  had  preceded 
the  final  determination  of  the  state  of  any  whether 
good  or  bad  ;  tliat  this  reign  is  over  ;  and  that  all, 
whether  they  have  had  a  share  in  its  blessedness 
or  not,  must  now  take  their  stand  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  God,  that  they  may  be  judged 
by  what  they  have  done.  But  St.  John  speaks  of 
'  the  dead,'  and  we  have  already  seen  that  that 
word  is  used  by  him  of  the  wicked  only  (comp. 
on  ver.  5  and  on  chap.  xi.  18).  Such  seems  to 
be  his  meaning  here ;  and  that  it  b  so  will  be 
abundantly  confirmed  as  we  proceed.  Nor  is  the 
amplification  of  the  term  *  the  dead '  by  means  of 
'  the  great  and  the  small '  at  variance  with  the 
idea  that  the  class  so  described  is  limited.  Similar, 
at  times  even  greater,  amplifications  occur  else- 
where in  connection  with  classes  which  the 
context  undeniably  confines  to  one  class  whether 
of  the  wicked  or  the  good  (chaps,  xi.  18,  xiii.  16, 
xix.  5,  18).  The  'dead,'  therefore,  are  here  the 
wicked  alone  ;  and  the  *  books '  contain  a  record 
of  no  deeds  but  theirs.  The  '  books '  are  indeed 
expressly  distinguished  from  '  the  book  of  life.' — 
And  another  book  was  opened  which  is  the 


book  of  life,  and  the  dead  were  Jndged  ont  of 
the  things  which  were  written  in  the  books  ac- 
cording to  their  works.  The  words  'another 
lKX)k  '  show  that  this  book  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  'books*  before  mentioned,  and  that  'the 
books '  now  spoken  of  are  the  *  hooks '  of  the 
previous  clause.  It  is  indeed  possible  to  conceive 
that  the  deeds  of  the  righteous  as  well  as  of  the 
wicked  (names  of  persons  being  necessarily  asso- 
ciated with  them)  may  be  contained  in  the  *  books,' 
while  the  *  book  of  life '  may.at  the  same  time  con- 
tain a  second  list  of  the  righteous  alone.  Bu{  this 
notion  of  two  lists  of  the  righteous  seems  in  a  high 
degree  improbable,  and  the  natural  conclusion 
from  the  words  before  us  is  thai  what  are  spoken 
of  as  the  '  books,'  in  distinct  contrast  with  *  the 
book  of  life,'  contain  nothing  but  the  names  of  the 
wicked  and  their  works.  I'he  latter,  too,  are  ob- 
viously the  only  books  out  of  which  judgtnent  is 
pronounced.  There  is  not  the  slightest  indication 
that  the  '  book  of  life '  was  opened  for  judgment. 
The  only  purpose  for  which  it  is  used  is  that 
mentioned  in  ver.  15.  It  will  be  observed, 
moreover,  that  no  *  works  *  are  referred  to  except 
those  of  the  wicked.  So  far,  therefore,  from 
being  led  by  a  '  vicious  literalism  '  to  confine  the 
judgment  before  us  to  the  wicked,  such  an  inter- 
pretation appears,  at  least  as  far  as  we  have  come, 
to  be  demanded  by  a  plain  and  natural  exegesis 
of  the  text. 

Ver.  13.  And  the  sea  gave  np  the  dead  which 
were  in  it ;  and  death  and  Hades  gave  np  the 
dead  which  were  in  them,  and  they  were 
jndged  each  one  according  to  their  worki. 
By  the  '  sea '  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the 
ocean.  The  word  meets  us  many  times  in  the 
Apocalypse ;  but,  when  it  is  used  absolutely 
as  here,  without  anything  to  surest  a  contrast  to 
the  land,  it  is  evidently  figuratively  used,  as  the 
emblem  of  the  troubled  and  evil  world  (see  chaps, 
xiii.  I,  xxi.  l).  On  this  ground,  and  because 
associated  with  death  and  Hades,  it  must  be 
regarded  not  as  the  ocean,  in  which  many  of  the 
saints  have  perished,  but  as  one  of  the  sources 
whence  the  wicked  come  to  judgment.  Of  the 
sense  again  in  which  *  death '  and  *  Hades  *  are  to 
be  understood  we  have  the  best  illustration  in 
cliap.  vi.  8,  where  the  former  rides  upon  the  pale 
horse  and  is  followed  by  the  latter.  In  that 
passage  both  '  death '  and  '  Hades '  are  the 
enemies  of  men ;  both  are  one  of  the  judgments 
that  come  upon  the  world,  so  that  they  are  not 
neutral  powers,  but  powers  exercising  sway  over 
the  wicked,  and  having  only  the  wicked  under 
their  control.     This  is  absolutely  established  by 
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the  fact  stated  in  the  next  verse,  that  both  are 
cast  into  the  lake  of  fire, — not  simply  brought  to 
an  end,  but  punished  with  the  same  punishment 
which  had  already  been  meted  out  to  the  dragon, 
the  beast,  and  the  false  prophet. 

Ver.  i^.  And  death  and  Hades  were  cait 
into  the  lake  of  fire.  Thie  is  the  aecond  death, 
even  the  lake  of  fixe.  The  fii  st  part  of  this  verse 
has  been  spoken  of.  The  second  part  explains 
that  the  second  death  is  *  the  lake  of  fire,*  clearly 
showing  that  the  second  death  is  a  state*  It  is 
the  state  of  those  who  iiave  chosen  and  confirmed 
to  themselves  the  death  which  came  upon  man  by 
sin,  from  which  Christ  redeems,  but  which  becomes 
to  those  who  wilfully  reject  His  redemption  a  still 
more  fearful,  even  the  second,  death. 

Ver.  I  J.  And  if  any  one  was  not  found 
written  in  the  book  of  life,  he  was  cast  into 
the  lake  of  fire.  Here  then  is  the  purpose, 
and  the  only  one,  for  which  '  the  book  of  life  *  is 
spoken  of  as  used  at  the  judgment  before  us.  It  was 
searched  in  order  that  it  might  be  seen  if  any  one's 
name  was  not  written  in  it ;  and  he  whose  name 
could  not  be  discovered  in  its  pages  was  cast  into 
the  lake  of  fire.  For  a  carefulness  of  expression 
very  similar  to  that  of  these  words  see  John  x.  16 
and  note. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  will  be  apparent 
that  the  judgment  now  described  is  not  a  general 
judgment,  but  one  on  the  wicked  only.  The  first 
view  is  no  doubt  that  which  most  naturally 
suggests  itself  to  the  reader  of  the  passage,  until 
he  examines  more  particularly  the  expressions 
that  are  employed,  and  calls  to  mind  the  whole 
style  of  thought  exhibited  in  this  book.  But  (i) 
The  thought  of  a  general  judgment  breaks  the 
continuity  of  the  scene.  The  passage,  as  a  whole, 
is  occupied  with  judgment  upon  the  enemies  of 
the  Church.  The  interposition  of  a  judgment, 
and  consequent  reward,  of  the  righteous  disturbs 
the  even  flow  of  the  description  :  (2)  It  is  very 
difficult  to  imagine  that  those  who  have  already 
reigned  with  Christ  in  the  thousand  years,  and  to 
whom  judgment  either  relating  to  themselves  or 
over  others  has  been  'given  (ver.  4),  should 
now  be  placed  at  the  judgment  bar  :  (3)  Add  to 
all  this  the  use  and  meaning  in  St.  John's 
writings  of  such  words  as  *  the  dead,*  'judged,' 
*  the  sea,'  '  death,'  and  *  Hades,* — and  it  appears 
impossible  to  adopt  any  other  conclusion  than  that 
in  the  vision  now  before  us  we  have  a  judgment 
of  the  wicked,  and  not  a  general  judgment. 

The  Reign  of  the  Thousand  Years. 

We  have  now  examined  the  various  topics 
mentioned  in  the  separate  clauses  of  chap.  xx.  with 
the  exception  of  '  the  thousand  years.'  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  to  pass  from  the  chapter 
without  devoting  some  attention  to  this  point. 
No  subject  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament  has 
more  agitated  the  Church  throughout  all  her 
history.  Upon  none  has  greater  diversity  o. 
opinion  or  greater  keenness  of  feeling  been  dis- 
played ;  and  there  is  none  on  which,  alike  for  our 
individual  comfort  and  for  the  sake  of  our  general 
estimate  of  Scripture,  it  is  more  desirable  to  gain, 
if  possible,  a  clear  and  definite  conception.  The 
writer  of  this  Commentary  is  more  particularly 
desirous  to  offer  a  few  considerations  upon  the 
point  because,  so  long  ago  as  August  1 87 1,  he 
was  led  to  take  a  view  of  the  thousand  years 
which,  as  far  as  known  to  him,  had  not  been 


previously  suggested,  and  which  seemed  to  remove 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  fair  interpretation  the 
chief  difficulties  of  the  subject.  Since  that  time 
the  most  important  conclusion  then  arrived  at  has 
been  brought  forward,  though  apparently  as  the 
result  of  his  own  independent  investigations,  by 
Kliefoth,  in  the  second  part  of  his  Commentary  on 
the  Apocalypse,  a.d.  1874.  Kliefoth's  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage  as  a  whole  is  indeed 
entirely  different  from  that  adopted  here,  but 
upon  the  particular  point  of  the  thousand  years  he 
and  the  present  writer  are  at  one.  Such  a  fact 
may  help  to  propitiate  the  reader  in  favour  of 
what  has  now  to  be  said. 

Before  again  suggesting  the  solution  referred  to, 
it  will  be  well  to  devote  a  few  sentences  to  two 
views,  one  or  other  of  which  is  generally  accepted 
as  upon  the  whole  the  best  explanation  of  the 
apostle's  meaning.  The  first  of  these  is  that  a 
lengthened  period  of  prosperity  and  happiness  for 
the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth  is  to  intervene 
between  the  close  of  the  present  Dispensation  and 
the  general  Judgment.  Almost  everything  indeed 
connected  with  this  period  is  matter  of  dispute 
among  those  who  accept  the  main  idea, — its 
length,  the  proportion  of^  believers  who  shall  be 
partakers  of  its  glory,  the  condition  in  which  they 
are  to  live,  the  work  in  which  they  are  to  be 
engaged,  the  relation  in  which  the  exalted 
Redeemer  is  to  stand  to  them.  These  differences 
of  detail  it  is  imi>ossible  to  discuss  as  if  they  were 
so  many  separate  theories,  but  the  more  important 
will  be  noticed  as  we  proceed.  The  second 
explanation  demanding  notice  is  that  which  sup- 
poses the  thousand  years  to  be  a  figure  for  the 
whole  Christian  age  from  the  First  to  the  Second 
Coming  of  the  Lord. 

Turning  to  the  first  of  these  explanations,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  difficulties  surrounding  it 
were  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  insurmountable. 

(i)  If  we  interpret  the  thousand  years  literally, 
it  will  be  a  solitary  example  of  a  literal  use  of 
numbers  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  this  objection 
alone  is  fatal.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  regard  the 
thousand  years  as  denoting  an  indefinite  period, 
tlic  difficulties  of  doing  so  are  hardly  less  for- 
midable. The  numbers  of  the  Apocalypse  may 
be  symbolical,  but  they  are  always  definite  in 
meaning.  They  express  ideas  it  is  true,  but  the 
ideas  are  distinct.  They  may  belong  to  a  region 
of  thought  different  from  that  with  which  arith- 
metical numbers  are  concerned,  but  within  that 
region  we  cannot  change  the  numerical  value  of  the 
numbers  used  without  at  the  same  time  changing 
the  thought.  Thus  the  thousand  years  cannot  mean 
two  thousand  or  ten  thousand  or  twenty  thousand 
years,  as  the  necessities  of  the  case  may  demand. 
If  they  are  a  measure  of  time,  the  measure  must 
be  fixed,  and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  explain  the 
principles  leading  us  to  attach  to  ita  value  different 
from  tnat  which  it  naturally  possesses. 

(2)  It  is  impossible  to  form  any  reasonable 
conception  of  the  condition  of  the  saints  during  the 
thousand  years.  Multitudes  of  them  must  have 
risen  from  their  graves  through  Him  who  is  *  the 
first-fruits  of  them  that  sleep ;'  those  who  were  alive 
at  the  beginning  of  the  thousand  years  must  have 
been  'changed?  This  is  admitted  by  such  as 
hold  the  theory :  Believers  raised,  however,  are 
raised  '  in  glory,'  and  we  have  the  absolutely 
inconceivable  spectacle  presented  to  us  of  glorified 
saints  living  in  a  world  which  has  not  yet  received 
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its  own  glorification,  and  is  thus  completely 
unfitted  for  their  residence.  Nor  is  the  difficulty 
lessened  by  adopting  the  supposition  that  only 
the  Holy  Land  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  trans- 
figured, for  we  cannot  imagine  one  part  of  the 
earth  transfigured  without  the  rest,  and  the  part 
chosen  for  this  purpose  is  far  too  small  to 
accommodate  those  who  are  supposed  to  occupy 
it.  Still  greater  difficulties  meet  us  when  we 
think  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  saints 
thus  glorified  and  'the  nations.'  It  is  not  easy 
to  gather  together  in  a  single  sentence  the  various 
ideas  upon  this  point  of  those  who  hold  the  view  of 
which  we  speak  ;  and  it  may  be  enough  to  say 
that  *  the  nations  *  are  generally  regarded  as  either 
subject  to  the  saints,  and  ruled  by  them  in  peace, 
or  as  the  objects  of  their  missionary  enterprise. 
They  are  thus  either  harmless  innocents,  the 
absence  of  Satan  preventing  all  combination 
and  organized  manifestation  of  evil,  or  they  are 
peculiarly  accessible  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
spectacle  which  they  behold  in  the  glorified 
Saviour  and  His  people.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  for  all  this,  and  much  more  of  a  similar  kind, 
there  is  absolutely  not  the  slightest  foundation  in 
the  apostle's  words.  Indeed  the  total  absence  of 
any  mention  of  relations  between  the  saints  and 
*  the  nations '  until  we  come  to  ver.  7  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  vision. 
Evidently  the  Seer  has  no  thought  of  any  complex 
state  of  matters  such  as  would  spring  out  otthe 
long  dwelling  together  of  these  diffi:rent  classes. 
Or,  if  there  is  to  be  a  fresh  duration  of  existence,  is 
there  also  to  be  another  probation  for '  the  nations,* 
a  Gospel  preached  under  circumstances  very 
diffisrent  from  what  we  have  known,  and  con- 
stituting a  new  Dispensation,  while  yet  there  is  the 
same  judgment  at  the  end,  and  the  conditions  for 
entrance  into  happiness  or  woe  continue  as  before  ? 

(3)  The  great  difficulty,  however,  presented  by 
this  view  of  the  millennium  arises  from  the  teaching 
of  Scripture  elsewhere  upon  the  points  involved 
ill  it.  If  we  suppose  that  the  saints  who  are  made 
partakers  of  millennial  glory  are  a  selected  com- 
pany, we  introduce  a  distinction  between  different 
classes  of  believers  unknown  to  the  word  of  God, 
in  which  all  believers  enjoy  the  same  privileges  on 
earth,  share  the  same  hope,  and  are  at  length 
rewarded  with  the  same  inheritance.  Even  if  we 
reject  such  distinctions,  we  are  not  entitled  to 
separate  between  believers  and  unbelievers,  for  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  New  Testament  always 
brings  the  Parousia  and  the  general  judgment 
into  the  closest  possible  connection.  When 
Christ  comes  again,  it  is  to  perfect  the  happiness 
of  all  His  saints,  and  to  make  all  His  enemies 
His  footstool  (Matt.  xxv.  31-46 ;  John  v.  28,  29 ; 
Acts  xvii.  31  ;  Rom.  ii.  16 ;  I  Thess.  iv.  17  ; 
2  Thess.  i.  5-7 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  8-13).  The  teaching 
of  the  Apocalypse  itself  in  other  passages  corre- 
sponds with  this  (chap<.  iii.  20,  21,  xi.  17,  18). 
The  idea  of  mass""^  of  the  nations  continuing  to 
be  Christ's  enemies  for  years  or  ages  after  He  has 
come  is  not  only  entirely  novel,  but  is  at  variance 
with  everything  we  are  taught  by  the  other  sacred 
writers  upon  the  point. 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  with  regard  to 
the  two  resurrections  (in  whatever  particular  form 
we  imagine  them  to  take  place)  which  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  thousand  years.  We 
have  already  seen  indeed  that  the  simple  exegesis 
of  the  passage  disproves  this  idea,  and  that  the 


'first  resurrection'  is  a  state^  not  an  act.  But, 
apart  from  this,  the  New  Testament  knows  only 
of  one,  and  that  a  general,  resurrection  (John  v. 
28,  29),  and  the  passages  usually  quoted  as  con- 
taining partial  indications  of  the  opposite,  such  as 
I  Cor.  XV.  23,  24,  I  Thess.  iv.  16,  17,  to  which 
wc  shall  afterwards  advert,  fail  to  support  the 
conclusion  drawn  from  them.  The  resurrection 
of  believers  takes  place  at  *■  the  last  day  *  (John 
vi.  40). 

Again,  the  idea  that  before  the  end  the  Church 
shall  enjoy  a  long  period  of  prosperity  and  rest  on 
earth  with  Christ  in  her  midst,  is  inconsistent  with 
that  teaching  of  Scripture  which  seems  distinctly 
to  imply  that  her  history  down  to  the  close  of  her 
pilgrimage  shall  be  one  of  trouble.  That  this  is 
the  meaning  of  Matt.  xxiv.  can  hardly  be  dis- 
puted, and  the  argument  from  that  chapter  is  the 
stronger  because  the  discourse  of  Christ  contained 
in  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the 
writer  of  the  latter  could  not  contradict  the  very 
authority  upon  which  his  delineation  is  grounded. 
Or,  if  it  be  said  that  Christ  is  only  to  come 
personally  at  the  end  of  this  lime  of  joy,  what 
can  be  the  meaning  of  the  exhortations  addressed 
to  us  to  wait  and  long  for  His  Second  Coming  ? 
We  ought  rather  to  wait  and  long  for  the  mil- 
lennial bliss. 

The  second  interpretation  of  which  it  is  necessary 
to  say  a  few  words  is  that  which  understands  by 
the  thousand  years  the  whole  Christian  age  from 
the  First  to  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ.  That 
there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  this  view  we  shall 
tee  by  and  by ;  but,  looking  at  it  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  usually  presents! ,  it  is  not  possible  to 
accept  it.  The  number  one  thousand  is  inappropri- 
ate to  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  period 
in  question  has  already  been  made  known  to  us 
as  three  and  a  half  years.  To  make  it  one  thousand 
years  now  is  to  throw  everything  into  confusion. 
Still  further,  the  place  of  the  book  in  which  the 
vision  is  found  is  unsuitable  to  this  view.  No 
doubt  the  Seer  is  in  the  habit  of  recapitulating. 
But  the  thousand  years'  reign  forms  part  of  a  series 
of  visions  designed  to  point  out  the  nature  of  the 
Church's  victory  after  her  .warfare  is  concluded. 
We  cannot  separate  it  from  the  visions  of  chap.  xix. , 
and  these  certainly  belong  to  the  end.  Again,  the 
'  reign  *  of  one  thousand  years  is  obviously  granted 
not  to  the  generation  of  believers  only  who  are 
alive  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  but  to  all  who 
have  been  faithful  unto  death ;  and  none  of  these 
have  lived  through  the  whole  Christian  Dispensa- 
tion. Once  more,  we  cannot  speak  of  Satan  as 
bound  and  shut  up  in  the  abyss  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Church's  history.  That  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  he  is  so  as  regards  the  righteous 
must  be  allowed,  but  his  action  upon  the  ungodly, 
upon  'the  nations,'  has  never  ceased.  He  has 
been  their  betrayer  and  destroyer  in  every  age. 
When  he  was  cast  out  of  heaven  he  was  *  cast 
down  to  the  earth,'  and  there  he  persecuted  the 
woman  '  for  a  time,  and  times,  and  half  a  time ' 
(chap.  xii.  9,  14).  Our  Lord  teaches  us  to  pray, 
'Deliver  us  from  the  evil  one'  (Matt.  vi.  13). 
This  view,  too,  equally  with  the  last  considered, 
perplexes  our  ideas  as  to  what  is  to  happen  when 
the  Christian  Dispensation  has  run  its  course. 
At  this  point  the  thousand  years  expire ;  and,  as 
they  have  been  understood  of  time,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  allow  some  additional  space  of  time 
for  the  closing  war.     We  are  thus  brought  into 
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fresh  conflict  with  other  statements  of  Scripture 
relating  to  the  same  subject.  The  second  pro- 
)K)sed  solution  is  not  more  satisfactory  than  the 
first. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the  writer 
of  this  Commentary  offered  many  years  ago  what 
seemed  to  him  the  true  solution  of  the  question  of 
the  millennial  reign — that  the  thousand  years  are 
not  a  period  of  titne  at  all.  They  represent  that 
victory  of  the  Lord  over  Satan  which  is  shared  by 
His  people  in  Him,  and  they  complete  the  picture 
of  that  glorious  condition  in  which  believers  have 
all  along  really  been,  but  which  only  now  reaches 
its  highest  point,  and  is  revealed  as  well  as  pos- 
sessed. The  saints  *died'  when  ihey  believed, 
and  entered  into  a  Divine  life,  but  one  *  hid  with 
Christ  in  God.'  At  the  manifestation  of  Christ 
at  \\\<  Second  Coming  they  also  are  'manifested 
with. Him  in  glory'  (Col.  iii.  3,  4).  Such  is  the 
leading  thought. 

That  *  years'  may  be  taken  in  this  sense  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  In  Ezek.  xxxix.  9  it  is  said  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cities  of  Israel  shall  prevail 
against  the  enemies  described,  and  '  shall  set  on 
fire  and  burn  the  weapons,  both  the  shields  and 
the  bucklere,  the  bows  and  the  arrows,  and  the 
hand-staves,  and  the  spears,  and  they  shall  burn 
them  with  fire  seven  years  *^i,e,f  they  shall 
utterly  destroy  them,  not  a  vestige  shall  be  left. 
Again,  at  the  twelfth  verse  of  the  same  chapter, 
when  the  prophet  speaks  of  the  burying  of  *  Gog 
and  all  his  multitude,'  he  says,  *  And  seven 
mouths  shall  the  house  of  Israel  be  bumng  of 
them,  that  they  may  cleanse  the  land  ;  where 
the  expression  marks  only  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  land  should  be  cleansed  from  every 
remnant  of  heathenish  impurity.  The  use  of 
'years'  in  the  passage  before  us  seems  to  be 
exactly  similar  ;  and  the  probability  that  it  is  so 
rises  almost  to  certainly  when  we  remember  that, 
as  proved  by  the  vision  of  Gog  and  Magog  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  the  chapter,  this  prophecy  of 
Ezekiel  is  before  the  Seer's  eyes,  constituting  the 
foundation  upon  which  his  whole  delineation  rests. 

Viewed  in  this  light  then,  the  thousand  years, 
when  connected  with  the  binding  of  Satan,  repre- 
sent the  completeness  of  his  overthrow:  when 
connected  with  the  reign  of  the  saints  they 
represent  their  confirmation  in  happiness,  their 
establishment  in  the  joy  just  about  to  be  revealed 
in  fulness,  the  mauifestaiion  of  their  blessedness 
to  the  eyes  of  all  men,  when  even  their  enemies 
shall  see  that  they  are  safe  for  ever,  and  shall 
follow  them  with  longing  eyes  as  they  enter 
within  the  gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (comp. 
chap.  iii.  9).  They  are  simply  an  exalted  symbol 
of  the  glory  of  the  redeemed  at  the  particular 
moment  referred  to  by  the  Seer.  Even  before 
this  time  indeed,  and  throughout  the  whole  of 
their  struggle  with  the  world,  they  have  enjoyed 
in  principle  all  that  is  now  bestowed  upon  them  ; 
and  herein  lies  the  element  of  truth  belonging  to 
that  interpretation  which  sees  in  the  thousand 
years  the  Christian  era  as  it  extends  from  the  First 
to  the  Second  Advent  of  the  Redeemer.  During 
all  that  period  the  children  of  God  have  not  only 
been  sealed,  watched  over,  nourished  by  their 
Heavenly  Guardians  :  they  have  constituted  a 
Resurrection  people,  living  in  the  power  of  Christ's 
resurrection  and  of  their  own  resurrection  life. 
They  have  rested  upon  a  risen  and  glorified 
Redeemer,  and  they  have  been  seated  with  Him 


in  'the  heavenly  places.'  Their  Lord  Himself 
had  been  alwa)'s  triumphant :  at  the  opening  of 
the  first  seal  He  had  gone  forth  'conquering  and 
to  conquer'  (chap.  vi.  2),  and  in  every  song  of 
praise,  raised  by  the  heavenly  hosts  the  Church 
and  universal  nature,  which  meets  us  in  the  book. 
His  had  been  'the  blessing,  and  the  honour,  and 
the  glory,  and  the  dominion,  for  ever  and  ever* 
(chap.  V.  13,  comp.  chaps,  vii.  12,  xi.  15,  xv.  3, 
xix.  7).  In  this  triumph  of  Christ  the  saints  on 
earth,  as  well  as  the  saints  in  heaven,  have  their 
share.  For  this  end  was  Christ  manifested,  that 
from  His  Incarnation  onward  'He  might  destroy 
the  works  of  the  devil*  (i  John  iii.  8).  He 
Himself  said  when  He  was  on  earth,  *  Now  is 
the  judgment  of  this  world  ;  nonv  shall  the  prince 
of  this  world  be  cast  out '  (John  xiL  31).  He 
declared  that  '  the  prince  of  this  world  hath  been 
judged*  (John  xvi.  11).  He  gave  His  disciples 
reason  to  hope  that  they  could  '  bind  the  strong 
man'  (Matt.  xii.  29);  He  said  that  they  had 
'  authority  *  from  Him  *  to  tread  upon  serpents 
and  scorpions,  and  over  all  the  power  of  the 
enemy  *  (Luke  x.  f  9) ;  and  He  allowed  them  a 
foretaste  and  experience  of  this  authority  in  their 
healings  of  those  who  were  possessed  with 
demons.  There  is  an  unquestionable  sense,  there- 
fore, in  which  for  the  true  children  of  God  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  Satan  always 
has  been,  and  still  is,  bound.  He  is  beneath 
their  feet.  For  them  as  members  of  the  Body  of 
Christ  his  head  is  bruised.  Still  the  fact  remains, 
that  their  state  in  this  l)ook  has  been  described  as 
one  of  tribulation.  The  object  of  the  passage 
before  us  is  to  show  that  there  is  another  side  to 
the  picture,  and  that  that  side,  long  hidden,  shall 
be  at  length  revealed.  Just  as  in  the  earthly  life 
of  Jesus  there  came  a  time  when,  His  struggle 
over.  His  glory  shone  forth  in  the  presence  of  His 
disciples,  and  He  spoke  as  one  already  glorified 
(John  xvii.),  so  there  comes  a  time  when  His 
people  shall  shine  forth  in  the  glory  which  they 
have  received  from  Him.  This  is  the  reign  of  a 
thousand  years. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  words  of  irer.  7,  which 
speak  of  the  thousand  years  being  '  finished,' 
together  with  the  subsequent  outbreak  of  the 
devil  and  the  nations  against  the  Church,  are 
inconsistent  with  the  view  now  taken.  The 
difficulty  thus  suggested  is  specious,  but  by  no 
means  insuperable.  Let  us  familiarize  ourselves 
with  the  idea  that  the  *  thousand  years,*  regarded 
simply  as  an  expression,  may  denote  completeness, 
thoroughness,  either  of  defeat  or  victory.  Above 
all  let  us  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the 
Seer,  and  catch  as  far  as  possible  the  spirit  in 
which  he  writes.  We  shall  then  have  little 
difficulty  in  seeing  that  the  loosing  of  Satan  at  the 
end  of  the  thousand  years  is  not  to  be  understood 
literally.  Jt  is  a  mere  incident  necessary  to  give 
verisimilitude  to  the  poetic  delinaition.  I'he 
prophet  has  described  Satan  as  completely  subju- 
gated ;  but  the  whole  evil  of  the  earth  is  once  more 
to  be  presented  to  us  gathered  together  against 
the  saints.  Satan,  the  head  of  its  kingdom,  the 
prince  of  this  world,  must  be  there  that  he  may 
direct  its  energies  and  share  its  fate.     For  this 

f)urpose  it  is  needful  that  he  shall  be  spoken  of  as 
oosed.  The  loosing,  then,  is  not  chronological, 
not  historical ;  it  is  only  poetic,  designed  to  give 
consistency  to  the  prophet's  vision. 

Let  us  apply   this    principle    to    the  passage 
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already  quoted  from  Ezek.  xxxix.  9,  by  suppos- 
ing that  the  prophet,  immediately  af^er  saying, 

*  And  they  shall  bum  them  with  fire  seven  years,* 
had  desired  to  mention  some  other  circumstance 
that  then  took  place,  or  some  other  vision  that 
followed  the  complete  destruaion  of  the  weapons 
of  war  referred  to.     Would  he  not  have  gone  on, 

*  And  when  the  seven  years  were  finish^,'  etc.? 
Is  not  such  a  method  of  expression  involved  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  previous  figure?  The  figure 
itself  may  be  a  strange  one.  That  is  not  the 
c^uestion.  It  is  simply  whether,  having  been  used, 
its  use  does  not  naturally  draw  along  with  it  the 
method  of  expression  subsequently  employed. 

Besides  this,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
there  must  be  a  struggle  before  the  exalted 
Saviour,  with  His  people  as  assessors,  finally 
destroys  His  adversaries.  We  cannot  suppose 
that  these  do  not  resist  the  fate  which  they  see 
prepared  for  them.  They  shall  rouse  themselves 
to  a  last  effort  of  argument  and  despair  (Matt. 
XXV.  24,  44 ;  Isa.  viii.  21) ;  but  it  will  be  a  last 
despair,  the  final  eflfort  of  the  serpent  to  sting 
when  it  is  in  the  strong  hand  of  Him  whom  it  is 
|>owerless  to  resist  Finally,  it  may  be  said  that 
time  is  necessary  for  all  this.  We  reply  that  it  is 
not  time  that  is  thought  of  but  succession,  and  all 
Scripture  implies  that  in  these  events  there  is 
succession,  although  not  with  a  long  interval 
intervening.  What  I  Cor.  xv.  23,  24,  and 
I  Thess.  IV.  16,  17,  teach  is  no  more  than  is 
taught  in  the  delineation  of  the  last  judgment 
contained  in  Matt.  xxv.  31-46, — that  the  eternal 
condition  of  the  righteous  is  determined  before 
that  of  the  wicked.  There  must  be  a  succession 
in  order  to  enable  us  to  form  any  conception  of 
the  matter.  But  no  sooner  is  the  one  sentence 
pronounced,  *  Come,  ye  blessed  of  My  Father, 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the 


foundation  of  the  world,' than  the  other  follows, 

*  Depart  from  Me,  ye  cursed,  into  the  eternal  fire 
which  is  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels : ' 
'  And  these  shall  go  away  into  eternal  punish- 
ment :  but  the  righteous  into  eternal  life.* 

It  is  true  that  by  the  view  now  taken  the 
Millennium,  as  it  is  called,  is  resolved  into  a 
figure  of  speech.  The  argument  of  this  note  is 
that  Sl  John  intended  it  to  be  so,  and  that  the 
meaning  found  by  us  in  the  passage  is  that  which 
it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Apostle  to  convev.  It  is 
the  true  historical  interpretation  of  what  he  says  ; 
and  the  idea  of  any  millennial  reign  of  Jesus  and 
His  saints  between  the  end  of  this  present  dispen- 
sation and  the  beginnin:;^  of  eternity  ought  to  be 
dismissed  from  our  minds. 

Before  closing  this  note  it  may  be  well  to 
remind  the  reader  that  the  great  Christian  creeds 
present  the  same  striking  exclusion  of  the 
Millennium  which  is  to  be  found  both  in  the 
passage  that  we  have  been  considering  and  in  all 
the  other  Scripture  notices  of  the  Lord's  Second 
Coming. — *  From  whence  He  shall  come  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead  *  (Apostles'  Creed) ; 
'  Ascended  into  heaven  ;  shall  come  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead  '  (Nicenc  Creed) ;  *  And  shall 
come  again  with  glory  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead,  whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end  *  (Con- 
stantinopolitan  Creed)  ;  '  At  whose  coming  all 
men  shall  rise  again  with  their  bodies '  (Athanasian 
Creed). 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  language  of  the  West- 
minster Confession,  *  At  the  last  day,  such  as  are 
found  alone  shall  not  die,  but  be  changed  ;  and 
all  the  <//»</ shall  be  raised  up  *  (chap,  xxxii.  11) ; 
while  the  Larger  Catechism  is  still  more  definite, 

*  Immediately  after  the  resurrection  shall  follow 
the  general  and  final  judgment  of  angels  and 
men^(Qu.  88). 


Chapter  XXI.    1-27. 
The  New  Heavens  and  the  New  Earth  ;  and  the  Nczv  Jerusalem. 


•A 


ND  I  saw  a  *new  heaven  and  a  new  earth :  for  the  first  »i"i.i«r:.»7; 

a  Pet.  HI.  I  J. 

heaven  and  the  first  earth  were  passed  away ;  and  there 
was  no  more  *sea.'     And  I  John*  saw  the  holy  city,  new  3Ch, xx.  13. 
*^  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,*  prepared  *^^Ji*!v  aV 
as  a  '^  bride  adorned  for  her  husband.     And  I  heard  a  great  d\^  ul  10. 
voice  out  of  heaven*  saying,  Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  God  is 
with  men,  and  he  will*  'dwell*  -^with  them,  and  they  shall  be  *Zech. viii.8 

'  '  -^  Jo.  I.  14. 

his  people,'  and  God  himself*  shall  be  with  them,  and  be^  their  ^^^^' »•  "3. 
God.     And  God  *®  shall  wipe  away  all  ^  tears  "  from  their  eyes ;  e^  y^»7 
and  there  shall  be  no  more  *  death,"  neither"  e/^^-t-z^"' >* 
crying,   neither   shall   there  be   any   more   pain 


sorrow,' 
:"    for" 


Iia.  Ixv.  19. 
nor  Ax  Cor. XV. 54. 

the 


^  and  the  sea  was  no  more        '  omit  John  *  out  of  heaven,  from  God 

^  the  throne  *  shall  •  tabernacle  '  peoples 

*  and  he  himself,  even  G6d  with  them,  •  omit  with  them,  and  be 

*•  he  ^*  every  tear  ^*  and  death  shall  be  no  more 

**  add  shall  there  be      "  mourning        ^*  nor  pain,  any  more         *•  omit  for 
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5  former "  things  are  passed  away.     And  he  that  sat "  upon  the 
throne  said,  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new.     And  he  said  " 

unto  me,'®  '  Write :    for  these  words  are  true  and  faithful.**  »^-  «^-  »3. 

6  And  he  said  unto  me,  *It  is  done."  I  am"  'Alpha  and"  *gj-»^  «7. 
Omega,  the  ** beginning  and  the  end.     I  will  "give  unto  ^"""^  «,ai!*iu?i4. 

7  that  is  athirst  of  the  fountain  of  the  water  of  life  freely.     He  *Jo-»»»4- 
that  overcometh  shall  inherit  all"  things;  and  I  will  be  his 

8  God,  and  he  shall  be  my  *son.     But"  the  fearful,  and  un- <> « Cor. «,  18. 
believing,  and  the"  abominable,  and  murderers,  and  whore- 
mongers,*'  and   sorcerers,   and   idolaters,   and   all   liars,   shall 

have  **  their  part "  in  the  lake  which  **  burneth  with  fire  and 

9  brimstone :  which  is  the  ^second  death.  And  there  came  unto  /ch. m.  14- 
me**  ^one  of  the  seven  angels  which"  had  the  seven  vials"  ^Ch.xwLi. 
full  of**  the  seven  last  plagues,  and  talked  **  with  me,  saying, 

10  Come  hither,  I  will  shew  thee  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife.     And 

he  carried  me  away  in  the  ''spirit  to  a  great  and  high  '  moun-  ^^^^ 
tain,  and  showed  me  that  great  '  city,**  the  holy  *'  Jerusalem,  /  Ezek.  xItiU. 

1 1  descending  out  of  heaven  from  God,  having  the  "glory  of  God :  »J«..>.  »4. 
and**  her  "light  was  like  unto  a  stone  most  precious,  even**  f»PhiLiLx5. 

12  like*^  a  jasper  stone,  clear  as  crystal;  and"  had**  a  '^ wall «'2«*- »- 5. 
great  and  high,  and**  had**  twelve  'gates,  and  at  the  gates  ^Kadcxiviii. 
twelve  angels,  and  names  written  thereon,  which  are  tAe  names 

13  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel :  on  the  east  three 
gates ;  on  the  north  three  gates ;  on  the  south  three  gates ; 

14  and  on  the  west  three  gates.  And  the  wall  of  the  city  had 
twelve  ■'foundations,  and  in**  them  the**  names  of  the  twelve  J' Heb.  xL  10. 

15  'apostles  of  the  Lamb.     And  he  that  talked*'  with  me  had**  «Eph-»-«>- 
a  golden  *reed  to  measure  the  city,  and  the  gates  thereof,  and  «E«k.xL3. 

16  the  wall  thereof.  And  the  city  lieth  four-square,  and  the 
length  *•  is  as  large  as  the  breadth :  and  he  measured  the  city 
with  the  reed,  twelve  thousand  furlongs.     The  length  and  the 

17  breadth  and  the  height  of  it  are  *  equal.      And  he  measured  *Cp.iKm. 
the  wall  thereof,  an  hundred  ana  forty  and  four  cubits,  accord- 

18  ing  to  the  measure  of  a  "^  man,  that  is,  of  the  *"  angel.     And  the  ^ck  »«}.  18: 
building  of  the  wall  of  it  was  of^^  ''jasper:  and  the  city  was  dVtxlxi 

19  pure  gold,  like  unto  clear"  glass.  And"  the  foundations  of 
the  wall  of  the  city  were  garnished  with  all  manner  of  precious 

'  stones.    The  first  foundation  was  jasper ;  the  second,  sapphire ;  '  ^'*-  ^^^ 

1'  first  "  sitteth  "  saith  «<>  omit  unto  me 

*^  faithful  and  true  ••  They  are  come  to  pass  ••  ^///the 

•*  these  **  add  for  ^^  omit  the  *'  fornicators 

28  omit  shall  have  '^  add  shall  be  '®  that  *^  omit  unto  me 

•^  who  "  bowls,  **  who  were  laden  with         '*  he  spake 

'®  omit  that  great  city  •'  (xdd  city  •*  omit  and 

^^  omit  even        *^  as  it  were  *^  omit  and  ^*  having 

**  omit  and         **  having  **  on  *•  twelve 

*''  spake  *8  add  for  a  measure  *'  add  thereof 

**>  an  *^  omit  of  *3  pure  *^  omit  And 


^ 
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20  the  third,  a"  chalcedony;  the  fourth,  an"  emerald;  the  fifth, 
sardonyx ;  the  sixth,  sardius ;  the  seventh,  chrysolite ;  the 
eighth,  beryl;  the  ninth,  a**  topaz;  the  tenth,  a**  chryso- 
prasus;  the  eleventh,  a**  jacinth  ;  the  twelfth,  an"  amethyst. 

21  And  the  twelve  gates  were  twelve  pearls;  every  several  gate 
was  of  one  ^  pearl :  and  the  street  of  the  city  ivas  pure  gold, 

22  as  it  were  transparent  glass.  And  I  saw  no  temple  therein : 
for  the  ^Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple 

23  of  it.  And  the  city  had "  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the 
moon,  to  shine  in "  it :  for  the  glory  of  God  did  *  lighten  it, 

24  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light**  thereof.  And  the  nations  of  them 
which  are  saved  *•  shall  *  walk  in  *  the  light  of  it :  and  the 
*  kings  of  the  earth  do  bring  their  glory  and  honour  •*  into  it. 

25  And  the  '  gates  of  it  shall  not  be  shut  at  all  by  day :  for  there 

26  shall  be  no  night  there.     And  they  shall  *"  bring  the  glory  and 

27  honour  of  the  nations  into  it  And  there  shall  in  no  wise 
enter  into  it  any  thing  that"  "defileth,**  neither  whatsoever 
worketh**  abomination,  or"  w^/t^/A "  a  lie :  but  they*'  which 
are  *  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life. 
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/Mat.  xiii.  46. 
g  X  Cor.  zv.  a8. 
h  Isa.  be.  19. 

(  Isa.  ii.  a-5. 

k  Ps.  Ixxii.  ic 
xz;  Isa.xliy 

7.  as* 
/  Isa.  Ix.  XX. 
mPs.  xlv.  I  a. 

«Isa.  lii.  I. 


o  Ch.  xiii.  8, 
xvii.  8. 


**  omit  a  **  omit  an 

*'  omit  of  them  which  are  saved 
^^  omit  that  ^  unclean 

•®  omit  maketh 


*•  hath  *'  upon  *8  lamp 

•**  by  •*  ofnit  and  honour 

•*  or  he  that  maketh  an  ®*  and 

•'  add  only 


Contents.  All  the  enemies  of  God  have  now 
been  vanquished,  and  nothing  remains  but  to 
perfect  the  happiness  and  glory  of  the  redeemed 
in  their  eternal  home.  To  the  description, 
accordingly,  of  this  home  the  chapter  now  before 
us  is  devoted. 

Ver.  I.  It  is  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
that  the  Seer  beholds,  for  the  first  heaven  and 
the  first  earth  were  paned  away.  Yet  it  is  not 
necessary  to  think  of  an  entirely  new  creation,  as 
if  the  first  had  disappeared,  and  a  second  were 
called  into  existence  by  a  fresh  creative  act  of  the 
Almighty.  The  last  clause  of  the  verse,  and  the 
sea  was  no  more,  is  itself  at  variance  with  any 
supposition  of  the  kind ;  for,  had  the  old  heavens 
and  earth  been  literally  extinguished,  the  sea 
would  have  shared  their  fate,  and  no  special 
mention  of  it  would  have  been  required.  The 
same  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  word 
used  by  St.  John  to  mark  the  fact  that  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  which  he  now  saw  were 
'new.*  Two  words  are  employed  in  the  New 
Testament  to  express  the  idea  of  newness,  the 
one  bringing  prominently  forward  the  thought  of 
a  recent  introduction  into  existence  (as  in  the  case 
of  young  persons),  the  other  of  that  freshness  or 
continuing  greenness  of  quality  which  may  belong 
even  to  what  is  old.  In  this  latter  sense  the  body 
oif  our  Lord  was  laid  in  a  *  new  tomb,*  in  a  tomb 
not  it  may  be  recently  prepared,  but  which, 
because  no  man  had  as  yet  been  laid  in  it, 
retained  that  quality  of  freshness  by  which  it  was 
fitted  for  Him  who  could  see  no  corruption.  In 
like  manner  the  'tongues*  referred  to  in  Mark 
xvi.  17  are  described  by  the  same  word  for  'new.' 


In  one  sense  old,  they  were  devoted  to  a  new 
purpose,  enabled  to  express  the  mysteries  of  a  new 
and  higher  state  of  being.  The  'heavens,*  the 
'earth,  and  the  'Jerusalem*  here  spoken  of  art 
in  Ihb  sense  'new.'  They  are  the  'new  heavens 
and  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness  * 
(2  Pet.  iii.  13). — ^The  meaning  of  the  last  clause  of 
this  verse  is  difficult  to  determine.  But  it  seems 
clear  that  we  are  not  to  understand  the  words  in 
their  literal  acceptation.  We  must  seek  the 
solution  of  the.  difficulty  in  that  meaning  of  the 
word  '  sea  *  which  we  have  found  it  necessary  to 
apply  in  almost  every  passage  of  this  book  where 
we  have  met  it.  The  'sea *  is  not  the  ocean  ;  it 
is  the  emblem  of  the  ungodly.  It  connects  itse!f 
with  the  thought  of  restlessness,  disorder,  and  sin. 
These  shall  be  excluded  from  the  better  and 
higher  state  of  the  redeemed  in  their  abode  of 
future  blessedness. 

Ver.  2.  The  Apostle  beholds  the  metropolis  of 
the  renovated  world  under  the  figure  of  that 
metropolis  which  was  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  memories  and  aspirations  of  the  people  of  God, 
a  New  Jemsalem.  Her  newness  will  be  afterwards 
more  particularly  described,  but  even  now  we  are 
told  enough  to  convey  to  us  a  lofty  idea  of  her 
grandeur  and  beauty.  She  comes  down  out  of 
heaven,  from  Crod,  and  she  is  prepared  as  a 
bride  adorned  for  her  husband.  Is  there  not  a 
reminiscence  in  the  word  'prepared*  of  that 
great  promise  in  John  xiv.  3  which  the  apostle 
who  saw  this  vision  was  to  record?  The 
Bridegroom  is  now  the  *  Husband  *  (comp.  '  wife  * 
in  ver.  9). 

Ver.  3.  The  Seer  next  hears  a  great  voice  ont 
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of  the  ihrone.  The  voice  may  not  be  actually 
that  of  God  Himself,  but  it  certainly  expresses 
the  Divine  thoughts  and  purposes. — Behold,  the 
tabemaole  of  Ood  ia  with  men,  and  he  shall 
tabernacle  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  hii 
peoples,  and  he  himself,  even  God  with  them, 
shall  be  their  God.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
Tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  (not  the  temple), 
that  sacred  tent  which  was  the  dwelling-place  of 
God  in  ihe  midst  of  Israel.  That  Tabernacle  is 
now  *  with  men,'  no  longer  with  a  people  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  but  with  men  at  large, 
for  all  sin  is  banished,  and  they  who  are  alive 
upon  the  earth  are  without  exception  members  of 
the  Divine  family.  In  the  next  words,  especially 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  what  seems  to  be  the 
correct  translation,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the 
reference  to  John  i.  14,  *  Tlie  Word  became  flesh 
and  tabernacled  among  us,'  for  it  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  that  God  dwells  with  man  :  in  the  Son 
only  do  we  know  the  Father,  the  'only  God* 
(John  V.  44).  Hence  it  is  said  that  '  He  Himself,' 
even  'God  with  them*  ('Immanuel,  God  with 
us '),  shall  be  their  God.  He  shall  no  longer  be  at 
a  distance  from  them,  nor  they  from  Him.  No 
boundary  shall  be  placed  around  the  mount :  no 
cloud  shall  conceal  His  glory.  As  brother  dwells 
with  brother,  so  God  incarnate  shall  dwell  with  His 
brethren  in  one  blessed  home  of  holiness  and  love. 
From  all  eternity  the  Word  had  l^ecn  with  God 
(John  i.  i) ;  now  He  is  to  be  to  all  eternity  with 
men  ;  and  men  shall  be  a  new  Israel  for  the  new 
Jerusalem  (comp.  2  Cor.  vi.  I1-18  and  Lev. 
xxvi.  12  ;  Zech.  viii.  8). 

Ver.  4.  All  the  most  precious  fruits  of  such  a 
fellowship  shall  also  be  experienced.  He  shall 
wipe  away  every  tear  from  their  eyes.  Not 
'all  tears '  are  spoken  of,  but  'every  tear.'  Each 
single  tear  tliey  shed  shall  be  m  iped  away,  even 
before  it  falls.— And  death  shall  m  no  more.  It 
has  been  destroyed  by  Him  who  *  was  dead,  and 
behold,  lie  is  alive  for  evermore*  (chap.  i.  18); 
and  it  can  no  longer  disturb  with  its  terrors,  or  its 
separations  between  the  loving  and  the  loved. — 
Neither  shall  there  be  monming.  '1  he  reference 
is  not  to  mourning  in  general,  but  to  wailing  for 
the  dead.— Nor  crying,  nor  pain,  any  more. 
'  Crying  *  is  the  acute  cry  produced  by  any  pain  : 
*  pain  *  is  the  burden  laid  upon  us  by  any  woe, 
especially  by  such  woes  as  are  connected  with  the 
tciU  and  sufierings  of  the  present  outward  world. 
From  all  sorrow  whether  sharp  or  dull ;  from  all 
burdens  whether  proceeding  from  the  body  or  the 
mind,  the  dwellers  in  the  New  Jerusalem  shall  be 
for  ever  free.  These  trials  belonged  to  the  first 
things^  to  the  old  earth  ;  and  the  old  earth,  the 
'  first  things,'  has  passed  away. 

Ver.  5.  What  the  Seer  had  before  heard  regard- 
ing the  new  creation  had  proceeded  from  a  voicd 
•out  of  the  throne  *  (ver,  3).  Now  God  Himself, 
he  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  speaks.  For  the 
first  time  in  this  book  the  direct  voice  of  God  is 
heard.  Hitherto  He  has  been  veiled  in  His  own 
unspeakable  majesty  and  glory,  watching  indeed 
with  the  deepest  interest  the  fortunes  of  His 
Church,  overruling  all  things  for  her  good,  but 
Himself  unseen,  unheard.  Now  He  breaks  His 
silence ;  and,  as  One  who  dwells  with  men  (ver.  4), 
directs  their  thoughts  to  the  accomplishment  of 
His  own  holy  and  gracious  will.  His  words  are, 
I  make  all  things  new,  where  the  emphasis  rests 
upon  the  word  *  new  : '    '  Old  things  are  passed 


away ;  behold,  they  are  become  new  *  (2  Cor. 
V.  17).— It  is  possible  that  the  next  words  spoken 
in  this  ve^se,  Write ;  for  these  words  are  faithful 
and  true,  may  be  the  voice  not  of  God,  but  of  an 
angel.  As  no  angel,  however,  has  been  spoken 
of  in  the  preceding  verses,  and  as  the  wonds  now 
uttered  are  properly  a  parenthesis  indicating  the 
deep  interest  of  the  Almighty  in  His  people,  there 
is  no  sufiicient  cause  to  bring  in  the  interposition 
of  any  third  parly.  God  Himself  says  to  His 
servant '  Write,*  and  Himself  assures  him  not  only 
that  His  words  are  'faithful,*  but  that  they  are 
'  true.'  The  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  are  the 
end  towards  which  God  has  been  always  working. 
The  whole  history  of  the  world,  with  its  opposition 
to  the  truth  and  with  the  judgments  that  have 
overtaken  it ;  the  whole  history  of  the  Church, 
with  her  struggles  and  victories,  has  not  been 
accidental.  It  has  been  the  carrying  out  of 
God's  •  bright  designs  *  from  the  moment  when 
He  expressed  Himself  in  the  works  and  in  the 
creatures  of  His  hands. 

Ver.  6.  The  voice  of  Go<l  is  continued,  as  He 
says,  They,  i,e  the  words  of  ver.  5,  are  come  to 
pass.  The  future  for  which  the  saints  of  God 
have  longed,  and  of  which  the  propheis  spoke, 
has  come.  All  expectations  are  fulfilled  ;  all 
hopes  are  realized  ;  the  end  to  which  .all  things 
pomted  is  reached.  Hence,  accordingly,  the 
close  connexion  of  the  next  words  with  these,  I 
am  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  beginning 
and  the  end.  God  is  the  unchangeable,  the 
everlasting.  One ;  the  first  cause,  the  last  end,  of 
all  things.  He  must  finish  that  new  creation  for 
the  coming  of  which  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  the 
world  have  been  only  the  preparatory  throes. — 
I  will  give  nnto  him  that  is  athbst  of  the 
fountain  of  the  water  of  life  freely.  These 
words  are  neither  a  call  nor  a  promise  to  labouring 
and  heavy-laden  ones  in  search  of  rest,  and  they  find 
their  parallel  in  the  words  of  John  iv.  14  rather  than 
of  John  vii.  37.  Those  spoken  of  have  already 
drunk  of  the  living  water,  and  been  refreshed  by 
it.  Not  the  longing  after  salvation,  but  the 
longing  for  a  continued  and  ever  deepening  par- 
ticipation in  its  blessinjjs,  is  expressed  by  the 
word  'aihirst.*  The  redeemed  not  only  find 
their  first  life  in  Christ :  they  draw  from  Him 
continually  those  ever  fresh  supplies  of  grace  by 
which  they  are  sustained  in  spiritual  life  and  joy. 

Ver.  7.  He  that  overcometh  is  the  same  as  he 
that  is  *athirst,*  and  is  only  vieweil  in  another 
aspect  of  his  glorious  position.  In  reference  to 
Jesus  he  is  always  thirsty ;  in  reference  to  the 
world  and  the  devil  he  is  always  a  conqueror. 
By  the  use  of  the  word  '  overcometh,'  the  last  part 
of  the  Apocalypse  is  bound  closely  to  its  first 
(comp.  the  promises  in  chaps,  ii.  iii.). — The 
promise  is,  I  will  be  his  God,  and  he  shall  be  my 
son.  God  will  be  his  God,  his  Father :  he  will 
be  God's  son,  enjoying  the  spirit  of  adoption  by 
which  we  cry,  Abba,  Father,  and  living  in  that 
love  and  confidence  which  mark  a  son  in  a  loving 
father's  house  and  presence. 

Ver,  8.  The  happiness  of  the  saints  of  God  has 
been  described.  In  contrast  with  this,  the  verse 
before  us  presents  us  with  the  fate  of  the  ungodly, 
who  are  classified  first  in  general  terms,  and  then 
by  the  particular  sins  which  they  commit.  The 
*  fearful  *  are  mentioned  first  as  occupying  a 
position  the  reverse  of  them  that  *  overcome ; ' 
they  have  shrunk  from  the  struggle ;  they  have 
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yielded  to  the  foe  instead  of  conquering  him. 
Upon  the  description  of  the  other  classes  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell.  They  are  such  as  have 
chosen  the  darkness  rather  than  the  light ;  as 
have  loved  the  lie  rather  than  the  truth  (John 
viii.  44) ;  as  have  deliberately  resisted  and  cast 
aside  the  grace  that  might  have  been  theirs, — 
their  part  can  be  only  in  the  second  death. 

Ver.  9.  At  chap.  xvii.  i  one  of  the  angels  that 
had  the  seven  bowls  had  come  to  the  Seer  and 
shown  him  the  great  harlot  that  sitteth  upon 
many  waters,  the  mystic  Babylon.  In  like 
manner  one  of  the  same  group  of  angels,  but 
more  fully  described  as  one  of  the  seven  who  had 
the  Beven  bowls,  who  were  laden  with  the  eeven 
last  plagues,  now  shows  him  the  city  that  was  in 
every  respect  the  contrast  of  Babylon,  not  Babylon 
but  the  NcAv  Jerusalem,  not  a  harlot  but  the 
bride  the  Iamb's  wife.  The  fuller  description 
of  the  angel  brings  out  more  completely  the  fact 
that  the  last  *  plagues  *  were  over,  jyid  that  nothing 
remained  to  be  exhibited  to  the  Seer  but  the  glory 
of  the  redeemed  in  heaven.  The  combination  of 
the  terms  *  bride '  and  *  Lamb's  wife  *  is  remark- 
able. The  Church  is  not  only  espoused  but 
married  to  her  Lord,  yet  she  remains  for  ever  in 
a  virgin  purity. 

Ver.  10.  The  Seer  is  carried  in  the  spirit,  for 
this  purpose,  to  a  great  and  high  mountain. 
The  object  is  that  he  may  command  a  more  unin- 
terrupted view  of  the  holy  city  as  she  descends  in 
all  her  glory  from  heaven  to  earth.  It  was  from 
the  top  of  an  'exceeding  high  mountain'  'that 
Satan  showed  our  Lord  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  and  the  glory  of  them,  and  for  a  similar 
purpose,  that  he  may  see  more  clearly  the  grandeur 
of  the  spectacle  before  his  eyes,  is  St.  John 
elevated  to  this  height.  Comparison  of  Ezek. 
xl.  2,  Isa.  ii.  2,  and  Heb.  xii.  22  makes  it 
probable  that  the  city  was  situated  upon  the 
'  mountain,*  and  we  are  therefore  to  understand 
this  word  not  in  the  sense  of  a  solitary  peak  but, 
as  often  in  the  Gospels,  in  that  of  a  range  of 
mountains  where  from  peak  to  peak  the  view  is 
less  hampered  than  in  the  plain.  The  harlot  in 
chap.  xvii.  was  a  city,  Babylon ;  the  Lamb's  wife 
is  a  city,  New  Jerusalem. 

Ver.  II.  The  description  of  the  city  begins, 
and  first  she  is  spoken  of  as  haying  the  glory  of 
God.  This  light  lightens  her  both  within  and 
without.  From  the  subsequent  description  it 
appears  that  the  idea  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  is  in 
the  Seer's  mind,  and  we  cannot  therefore  be  wrong 
in  thinking  that  the  *  glory  *  which  he  has  in  view 
is  that  of  the  Shechinah.  By  it  the  Almighty 
lightened  of  old  the  innermost  recesses  of  His 
sanctuary.  By  it  He  now  lightens  the  whole  of 
that  glorious  abode  in  which  His  people  dwell 
with  Him.— Her  light  was  like  nnto  a  stone 
meet  precious,  as  it  were  a  Jasper  stone,  clear 
as  crystal.  The  word  of  the  original  translated 
*  light  *  is  rather  light-bearer  or  light-giver,  and 
it  refers  to  the  light  which  the  city  sheds  every- 
where around  her  like  the  sun  or  the  stars  of 
heaven.  It  is  light  of  cr)rstalline  clearness  and 
purity  (comp.  chap.  iv.  3).  ' 

Ver.  12.  Having  a  wall  great  and  high, 
having  twelve  gates.  The  walls  of  ancient 
cities  were  for  protection  against  enemies,  and  of 
such  protection  there  was  no  need  here.  But  so 
important  in  this  respect  were  walls,  that  they 
were  associated  in  the  ancient  mind  with  every- 
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thing  that  in  a  city  was  brave  or  bold  (comp. 
Ps.  xlviii.).  Hence  the  New  Jerusalem  has  not 
only  a  wall,  but  a  wall  *  great  and  high.' — It  has 
also  twelve  gates,  and  at  the  gates  twelve 
angels.  The  word  translated  'gate'  is  not  so 
much  the  gate  itself  as  the  porch  or  portal  with 
which  it  was  connected  (comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  71). 
It  includes  the  gate  -  tower  under  which  the 
traveller  passes  at  this  day  into  many  an  Eastern 
city.  These  gates  were  twelve  in  numl^er,  dis- 
posed like  the  gates  of  the  encampment  of  Israel 
around  the  Tabernacle.  The  angel  at  each  gate 
in  all  probability  marks  the  heavenly  protection 
which  IS  extended  by  the  Almighty  to  His  people, 
of  each  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  God  '  gives 
His  angels  charge  concerning'  him. — And  names 
written  thereon  which  are  the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel  These 
twelve  tribes  represent  the  whole  people  of  God, 
Gentile  as  well  as  Jew :  and,  if  so,  we  have  an 
argument  powerfully  corroborative  of  what  has 
been  said  of  the  144,000  sealed  *out  of  every  tribe 
of  the  children  of  Israel '  in  chap,  vii.  The  figure 
itself  is  from  Ezek.  xlviii.  31. 

Ver.  13.  The  distribution  of  the  gates  follows 
in  this  verse. 

Ver.  14.  From  the  gates  we  are  next  taken  to 
the  foundations.  And  the  wall  of  the  city  had 
twelve  foundations  (comp.  Heb.  xi.  10).  We 
are  not  to  think  of  foundations  buried  in  the 
earth,  but  of  great  and  massive  stones  rising  above 
the  soil  as  a  pediment  sustaining  the  whole 
structure.  At  the  same  time  we  have  not  before 
us  twelve  great  foundation-stones  going  round  the 
city  in  one  line,  but  twelve  courses  of  stones,  *  each 
course  encompassing  the  city,  and  constituting 
one  foundation'  (see  ver.  19). — And  on  them 
twelve  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the 
Lamb.  There  was  one  name  doubtless  on  each 
foundation,  but  the  main  point  of  the  figure  is  that 
the  city  rested  on  the  twelve  Apostles  of  our  Lord. 
I  Cor.  iii.  1 1  is  presupposed.  The  twelve  Apostles 
are  'Apostles  of  the  Lamb,*  placed  by  Him  in 
their  several  positions,  and  fulfilling  in  Him  their 
several  functions.  It  ought  to  be  unnecessary  to 
say  a  single  word  in  refutation  of  the  idea  that  St. 
John  would  not  thus  have  referred  to  himself  as 
an  Apostle  had  he  really  been  the  author  of  this 
book.  He  is  not  thinking  of  himself.  He  is  lost 
in  the  magnitude  and  glory  of  the  apostolic  office. 
Nor  is  the  idea  in  the  Tenst  degree  better  founded 
that  it  is  St.  John's  intention,  out  of  hatred  to  St. 
Paul,  to  exclude  him  from  the  apostolic  office. 
The  whole  passage  is  symbolical ;  the  Jewish 
imagery  could  not  have  admitted  thirteen  instead 
of  twelve  foundations,  and  St.  Paul  is  no  more 
excluded  from  the  number  of  Apostles  than  are 
Gentile  Christians  from  the  happiness  of  the  city. 

Ver.  15.  The  city  is  to  be  measured,  in  order 
that  its  noble  and  fair  proportions  may  be  seen. 
The  angel  measures  it  with  a  golden  reed,  the 
metal  of  the  reed  corresponding  in  dignity  and 
value  to  the  city  itself,  which  is  of  *  pure  gold  * 
(ver.  18).  A  measuring  reed,  though  not  of  gold, 
is  used  in  Ezek.  xl.  3. 

Ver.  16.  The  city  itself  is  first  measured.  It 
lieth  four  square  .  .  .  the  length  and  the 
breadth  and  the  height  of  it  are  equal.  It  was 
thus  a  perfect  cube;  and,  remembering  the 
general  imagery  of  this  book,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Seer  has  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the 
Tabernacle  in  his  eye.     That  part  of  the  Taber- 
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nacle  was  a  cube. — The  symbolism  which  marks 
the  general  shape  marks  also  the  details,  each 
dimension  measuring^  12,000  furlong*;,  12  the 
number  of  the  people  of  God  multiplied  by  1000 
the  heavenly  number.  It  is  indeed  often  sup- 
posed that  the  12,000  furlongs  spoken  of  are  the 
measure  of  the  four  sides  of  the  city  taken 
together,  in  which  case  each  side  will  mea^sure 
only  3000  furlongs.  Hut  were  this  view  correct, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  insertion  of 
the  next  clause.  And  the  length  thereof  ia  as 
great  as  the  breadth.  That  clause  would  then 
anticipate  the  last  clause  of  tlie  verse,  whereas  it 
seems  to  assign  a  reason  why  the  breadth  alone 
was  actually  measured.  Nor  is  it  of  the  smallest 
moment  to  reduce  the  enormous  dimensions  spoken 
of.  No  reduction  brings  them  within  the  bounds 
of  verisimilitude,  and  no  effort  in  that  direction  is 
required.     The  idea  is  alone  to  be  thought  of. 

Ver.  17.  The  wall  is  next  measured,  an  hundred 
and  forty  and  four  onbits,  aoooiding  to  the 
measure  of  a  man,  that  is  of  an  angel.  It  Is 
hardly  possible  to  think  that  we  have  here  the 
height  of  the  wall.  So  insignificant  would  it  be 
when  compared  with  the  height  of  the  city  that 
the  combination  would  l)e  unnatural  and  grotesque. 
St.  John,  too,  could  then  hardly  have  called  the 
wall  '  great  and  high  *  (ver.  12).  The  supposition, 
moreover,  that  the  wall  is  kept  low  in  order  that 
the  glorious  light  of  the  city  may  stream  out  over 
it,  is  inconsistent  with  the  general  imagery  (comp. 
also  on  ver.  18).  The  wall  is  a  part  of  the  city 
as  strictly  as  the  foundations  are,  and  is  itself,  like 
them,  radiant  with  the^  light  which  shines  forth 
from  the  city  as  a  whole.  It  seems  better,  there- 
fore, to  think  here  of  the  breadth  of  the  wall.  Its 
length  and  height  had  been  measured,  and  its 
thickness  is  now  added  to  complete  the  dcbcription 
of  its  strength.  The  last  clause  of  the  verse  has 
occasioned  considerable  difficulty.  I'he  meaning 
seems  to  be,  that  a  human  standard  of  measure- 
ment was  used ;  and  it  was  well  to  note  this.  The 
New  Jerusalem  is  not  framed  according  to  angelic 
ideas  or  for  angelic  purposes.  It  is  to  be  the 
dwelling-place  of  men  ;  and  even,  therefore,  when 
an  angel  measures  it,  he  measures  it  'according 
to  the  measure  of  a  man.' 

Ver.  18.  The  measuring  has  been  completed. 
We  have  next  the  materials  of  which  the  city  was 
composed.  Those  of  the  wall  are  first  mentioned. 
And  the  building  of  the  wall  of  it  was  jasper. 
We  have  been  already  told  in  ver.  11  that  the  light 
shining  from  the  city  was  like  that  of  a  jasper 
stone.  The  wall,  which  was  of  jasper,  must  have 
shone  with  a  like  crystalline  clearness, — a  distinct 
proof  of  the  falseness  of  the  idea  which  makes  '  the 
wair  low  in  order  that  it  may  not  obstruct  thtf  light 
of  the  city.— And  the  city  was  pure  gdd,  the  most 
precious  metal  known,  but  in  this  case  transfigured 
and  glorified,  for  it  was  like  unto  pure  glass. 

Vers. ;  19,  20.  The  materials  of  the  twelve 
courses  of  stones  which  formed  the  basement  of 
the  city  are  next  mentioned  (comp.  on  ver.  14). 
They  are  not  merely  beautified  with  precious 
stones.  The  words  garnished  with  sJU  manner 
of  precious  stones  might  suggest  such  an  idea, 
but  the  words  that  follow  immediately  correct  it. 
Esich  course  was  coniposed  of  the  particular  jewel 
named. — The  first  foundation  was  Jasper,  the 
clear  brilliant  stone  already  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Might  of  the  city*  in  ver.  11, 
and  with  the  'building  of  the  wall'  in  ver.  18. 


The  second  was  sapphire,  a  stone  of  a  clear  sky- 
blue  colour.  The  third  was  chalcedony,  by 
which  is  generally  understood  a  greenish  blue 
emerald.  The  fourth  was  emerald,  of  a  green 
colour  peculiarly  pleasing  to  the  eye  (comp. 
chap.  iv.  3).  The  fifth  was  saidonyr,  a  form  of 
onyx  stone,  and  of  a  palish-white.  The  sixth 
was  saxdius,  a  red  stone  (cump.  chap.  iv.  3). 
The  seventh  was  chrysolite,  a  stone  highly 
esteemed  among  the  ancients,  of  a  colour  that  was 
golden  yellow.  The  eighth  was  beryl,  a  green- 
coloured  stone.  The  ninth  was  topaz,  a  stone 
the  leading  colour  of  which  was  green,  but 
modified  by  yellow.  The  tenth  was  chrysoprasus, 
a  stone  of  greenish  hue.  The  eleyenth  was 
Jacinth,  a  stone  of  a  yellow  amber  colour.  The 
twelfth  was  amethyst,  a  violet  blue  stone.  Some 
uncertainty  attaches  to  the  identification  of  each 
of  these  stones,  but  to  the  interpreter  who  would 
catch  the  idea  of  the  Seer  this  uncertainty  is  of 
little  moment  Two  things  are  especially  ooce- 
worthy  in  regard  to  them  when  they  are  taken  as 
a  whole,  (i)  All  are  precious,  fitly  representing 
the  splendour  of  the  celestial  city.  (2)  All  are 
different  from  each  other,  though  they  blend  into 
a  harmonious  unity.  The  glorious  light  of  the 
Divine  presence  streams  through  many  colours, 
and  each  course  of  precious  stones  retains  ben^ih 
the  common  light  which  all  give  forth  its  owe 
individual  excellence  and  beauty. 

Ver.  21.  Having  described  the  foundations,  the 
Apostle  now  passes  to  the  gates  and  street  of  the 
city.  And  the  twelve  gates  were  twelve  peails ; 
every  several  gate  was  of  one  peail  No 
attempt  is  made  to  attain  verisimilitude.  It  is 
enough  that  the  figure  helps  to  bring  out  the 
surpassing  splendour.  ~And  the  street  of  the 
city  was  pure  gold,  as  it  were  transparent  glasB. 
We  are  probably  not  to  think  of  only  one  street, 
for  a  city  so  large,  and  with  so  many  gates,  must 
have  had  many  streets.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  them  all.  Each  is  of  the  same 
material  as  the  rest,  and  all  are  of  gold,  but,  as  in 
ver.  18,  of  gold  transfigured  and  glorified. 

Ver.  22.  The  glory  of  the  city  is  illustrated  by 
other  facts.  And  I  saw  no  temple  therein  ;  for 
the  Lord  God  the  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are 
the  temple  of  it.  What  a  revelation  do  these 
words  present  of  the  local  giving  place  10  the 
universal,  the  outward  to  the  inward,  the  material 
to  the  spiritual  !  There  could  indeed  be  no 
spot  more  holy  than  another  where  all  was  holy, 
none  purer  than  another  where  all  was  pure. 
God  Himself  and  the  Lamb  in  whom  He  is 
revealed  to  men  sanctified  every  spot  of  ground 
within  the  city  by  their  immediate  presence.  The 
inhabitants  dwelt  as  if  continually  in  the  temple 
'  praising  God.* 

Ver.  23.  As  the  city  was  independent  of  the 
outward  and  ordinary  means  of  grace,  so  also  it 
was  independent  of  the  outward  influences  which 
nature  supplies  for  the  help  of  man.  It  hath  no 
need  of  the  sun  neither  of  the  moon  to  ahine 
upon  it.  In  our  present  condition  all  nature  is 
sacramental  to  the  believing  eye  or  ear.  All  tells 
of  the  supernatural  behind  nature.  But  now  the 
shadows  flee  away,  and  God  and  the  Lamb 
revealing  God  lighten  the  city  with  their  im* 
mediate  light.  The  glory  of  God  spoken  of  is 
again  the  Shechinah,  the  visible  symbol  of  His 
presence.— The  Lamb  is  the  lamp  thereoC  It 
may  seem  as  if  mention  of  the  '  lamp '  detracted 
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from  the  loftiness  of  the  imagery ;  but,  when  there 
is  neither  sun  nor  moon,  we  naturally  think  of  the 
lamp  which  men  use  at  night.  May  there  not 
also  be  an  allusion  to  the  lamps  of  the  Golden 
Candlestick  of  the  Sanctuary  ? 

Ver.  24.  The  description  of  the  glory  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  is  continued  in  figures  taken  from 
the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  (comp.  Isa. 
Ix.  2, 3).  And  the  nations  shall  walk  by  the  light 
of  it.  We  are  not  required  invariably  to  under- 
stand the  heathen  by  the  word  *  nations,'  or  the 
faithful  of  the  Old  Covenant  by  the  word  *  people.' 
It  app>ears  from  John  xi.  50-52  (see  note  there)  that 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  theocratic  people  are 
a  'nation,'  and  the  heathen  gathered  into  the 
flock  of  Christ  a  part  of  His  *  people.'  In  ver.  3 
of  this  very  chapter,  too,  we  have  read  of  a  lime 
when  God  shall  dwell  with  men,  and  they  shall 
be  *  His  peoples.'    The  two  terms  'nation'  and 

*  people  *  may,  therefore,  be  applied  to  the  same 
persons  viewed  in  different  aspects.  The  *  peoples' 
of  ver.  3  are  the  *  nations '  of  this  verse  and  of 
chap.  xxii.  2 ;  and  the  choice  of  the  different 
expressions  is  probably  determined  by  the  con- 
sideration that  in  the  one  God  is  thought  of  as 

*  tabernacling '  in  the  midst  of  His  people,  in  the 
other  as  being  His  people's  'light  (comp.  note 
on  chap.  i.  20,  where  we  have  a  remarkable 
parallel    both    in    thought  and  structure).     The 

*  nations '  are  not  converted  heathen  alone,  but 
all  who,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  walk  in  the 
light. — ^And  the  longB  of  the  earth  do  bring 
their  glory  into  it.  Not  the  masses  of  the 
nations  only,  but  their  highest  representatives 
and  dignitaries  submit  themselves  with  all  that 
they  have  to  the  sway  of  Him  who  now  rules  in 
righteousness,  the  universal  King. 

Ver.  25.  And  the  gates  of  it  shall  not  be  shut 
at  all  by  day ;  for  there  shall  be  no  night  there. 
The  design  of  the  words  is  to  set  forth  the  perfect 
peace  and  security  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
heavenly  city.  How  often  had  the  gates  of  an 
ancient  city  to  be  closed,  always  by  night,  often 
by  day  !  How  often  had  measures  of  precaution 
to  be  taken  against  apprehended  danger  !  Here 
there  is  no  danger,  no  apprehension,  no  enemy 
to  approach  the  gate,  but  happiness  perfect  and 
for  ever  undisturbed.      The  explanation  of  the 


last  clause  of  the  verse,  beginning  as  it  does  with 
the  word  *  for,'  has  afforded  some  cause  of  per- 
plexity to  interpreters.  Yet  th^  explanation 
generally  given  is  satisfactory.  In  Isa.  Ix.  1 1  the 
prophet,  speaking  of  the  future  city  of  God,  had 
said,  '  Thy  gates  shall  be  open  Continually  ;  they 
shall  not  be  shut  day  nor  night.'  St.  John  is 
referring  to  that  passage,  but  he  could  not  adopt 
it  as  it  stood,  and  he  would  explain  why  he 
stopped  short  at  the  word  '  day '  of  the  prophet. 
He  could  not  bring  the  thought  of  *  night '  into 
connection  with  the  New  Jerusalem,  for  there  was 
'  no  night  there. '  There  may  have  been  something 
more  in  his  thoughts.  We  know  from  John  xiii.  30 
the  symbolical  meaning  which  he  attached  to  the 
word  'night'  *It  was  night'  when  Judas  went 
out  upon  his  errand  of  treachery  and  crime. 
The  first  clause  of  the  verse  contains  the  emblem 
of  secutity  and  peace.  The  second  assigns  the 
reason  why  these  shall  continue  undisturbed. 
There  shall  be  no  night  there,  no  darkness  either 
physical  or  moral,  neither  men  nor  deeds  that 
shun  the  light. 

Ver.  26.  And  they  shall  faring  the  glory  and 
honour  of  the  nations  into  it.  Such  shall  be  the 
use  made  of  the  open  gates.  The  nations  shall 
stream  into  the  city  with  their  gifls,  to  lay  their 
best  upon  its  altars,  and  to  enjoy  in  turn  its  rest 
and  peace  and  security  and  light.  The  New 
Jerusalem  receives  freely,  and  possesses  for  ever, 
the  glory  and  honour  of  the  kings  of  the  earth. 
She  receives  without  seeking  it  all  that  Babylon 
had  become  a  harlot  to  obtain,  and  could  not 
keep. 

Ver.  27.  For  these  purposes  alone  shall  the 
open  gates  be  used.  There  shall  in  no  wise 
enter  into  it  anything  nnclean,  or  he  that 
maketh  an  abomination  and  a  lie.  There  is 
indeed  now  nothing  unclean ;  there  is  no  wilful 
sinner  of  any  kind  to  enter.  All  the  enemies  of 
God  have  been  overcome :  all  sin  has  been 
banished  for  ever.— Bnt  they  only  which  are 
written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life.  Such  alone 
are  found  upon  the  earth  ;  and,  as  we  lift  our  eyes 
to  the  city,  we  behold  them  flocking  in  from  the 
East  and  from  the  West,  from  the  North  and  from 
the  South,  their  toilsome  pilgrimage  closed,  their 
hard  struggle  ended,  their  glory  come. 


Chapter  XXII.    1-5. 

T/te  New  Jerusalem  (continued). 

ND  he  showed  me  a  pure*  *  river  of  water  of  life,  clear*  «G€n.ii.xo; 

as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of    E«ek.  xWii. 

2  the  Lamb.'     In*  the  midst  of  the  *  street  of  it,'  and*  on  either  *ch.xxi.ai. 

side  of  the  river,  was  there''  the  ^trce  of  life,  which*  bare  ^ Gen. ii. 9. 

twelve    manner^  of  fruits,  and^^    yielded"   her  fruit  every 

month :  and  the  ^leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the  «/Jer.  viiL  aa. 


'A' 


^  omit  pure 

«ofit 

*  bearing  twelve  harvests 


*  bright 
•And 


•  Lamb, 
^  omit  there 
*•  omit  catd 


•  omit  which 
*^  yielding 
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3  nations.     And  there  shall  be  no  more  curse :  '*  but "  the  throne 
of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  shall  be  in  it ;  and  his  servants  shall 

4  '  serve  him :  '*  and  they  shall  -^  see  his  face ;  and  his  name  ^^^^^ 

5  s/ia//  be  in"  their  ''foreheads.     And  there  shall  be  no  *  night  {^^- "y- *• 

''  *^  H  ^Jbu  XXI.  35. 

there  ;  '•  and  tbey  need  no  candle/'  neither  light  of  the  "  sun  ; 

for  the  Lord  God  givcth  ^*  them  *  light :  and  they  shall  reign  » i».  ix.  19- 

for  ever  and  ever. 


**  anything  accurred  ^'  and  ^*  do  him  service 

^*  shall  be  night  no  more    *'  light  of  lamp    ^*  omit  the 


"on 

'•  shall  give 


Contents.  These  verses  bring  to  a  close  the 
description  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  un- 
fortunate that,  in  our  Authorised  Version,  they 
should  have  been  separated  as  they  are  from  the 
parts  of  the  same  description  contained  in  chap, 
xxi.  The  verses  are  framed  with  an  obvious 
reference  to  the  Paradise  of  Gen.  i.  ii. 

Ver.  I.  And  he  showed  me  a  river  of  water  of 
life,  bright  ae  cryetal,  proceeding  ont  of  the 
thrDne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.  No  scenery  is 
complete  without  water  ;  and  more  especially  to 
ihe  Jew,  accustomed  to  a  burning  climate  and  a 
thirsty  land,  water  was  the  constant  symbol  of  all 
that  was  refreshing  and  quickening  to  men.  The 
joy  of  the  heavenly  city  could  not,  therefore,  be 
perfect  without  it,  *  There  is  a  river,  the  streams 
whereof  shall  make  glad  the  city  of  God,  the 
holy  place  of  the  tabernacles  of  the  Most  Hi.tih  * 
(Ps.  xlvi.  4;  comp.  also  Ezek.  xlvii.  1-12).  The 
river  here  spoken  of  corresponds  to  that  of  Gen. 
ii.  10,  but  it  is  a  still  brighter  stream.     It  comes 

*  out  of  the  throne  of  GcS  and  of  the  Lamb,'  out 
of  the  highest  and  most  blessed  of  all  sources, 
God  Himself,  our  God,  revealed  to  us  in  His  Son 
in  whom  He  is  well  pleased.  The  waters  are 
those  of  peace  and   spiritual    life  :    Jerusalem's 

*  peace  is  like  a  river,  and  the  glory  of  the  Gentiles 
like  a  flowing  stream  *  (Isa.  ixvi.  12).  Not  only 
so ;  the  waters  are  *  bright  as  crystal,*  of  sparkling 
purity  and  clearness. 

Ver.  2.  In  the  midst  of  the  ftreet  of  it. 
These  words  are  l^est  connected  with  the  words 
immediately  preceding,  and  they  thus  describe  the 
course  of  the  river.  We  are  again,  as  in  chap. 
xxi.  21, to  understand  the  word  'street'  generically, 
so  that  the  picture  presented  to  us  is  that  of  a 
clear  stream  flowing  down  the  middle  of  each 
street  of  the  city,  bordered  inith  trees  on  either 
side.  Vet  these  trees  are  one  tree.  — And  on  either 
nde  of  the  river  was  the  tree  of  life,  bearing 
twelve  harvests  of  fruits,  yielding  her  finit 
every  month ;  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were 
for  the  healing  of  the  nations.     The  idea  of  the 

*  tree  of  life '  is  no  doubt  taken  from  Gen.  ii.  9. 
It  grows  on  either  side  of  the  river,  nourished  by 
its  waters  and  shading  its  banks.  Interpreters 
differ  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  second  clause  of 
the  verse,  some  preferring  the  rendering  given 
above,  others  that  of  the   Authorised   Version, 

*  twelve  manner  of  fruits.'  A  good  sense  may  be 
obtained  from  the  latter  interpretation,  which  will 
point  us  to  the  variety,  ever  new,  of  the  enjoy- 
ments provided  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 
But  the  former  interpretation  appears  to  be  pre- 
ferable. It  is  almost  demanded  by  the  third 
clause  of  the  verse,    'yielding    her  fruit  every 


month,'  which  carries  our  thoughts  much  more  to 
the  same  fruit  produced  every  month  than  to  twelve 
successive  varieties  of  fruit.  Besides  this,  the 
general  idea  of  the  passage  is  rather  that  of  con- 
tinuous nourishment  than  of  variety  of  blessings. 
Finally,  the  thought  has  direct  reference  to  that 
upon  which  the  believer  lives,  and  this  is  always 
one  and  the  same :  '  Christ '  livelh  in  us  (comp. 
chap.  ii.  7).  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
number  twelve  is  not  to  be  understood  literally. 
The  supply  of  fruit,  at  once  for  the  nourishment 
and  the  delectation  of  the  saints,  never  fails. — In 
the  last  clause  of  the  verse  it  is  not  implied  that 
any  inhabitants  of  the  new  earth  stand  in  need  of 
healing.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  impossible  to 
think  that  '  the  nations '  here  spoken  of  have  yet 
to  be  converted.  They  have  already  entered  that 
better  world  to  which  the  old  world  has  given 
place.  That  they  are  *  healed'  can  signify  no 
more  than  this,  that  they  are  kept  in  constant 
soundness  of  health  by  what  is  there  administered 
to  them.  As  we  must  persevere  throughout 
eternity  in  faith,  so  also  shall  we  persevere  in 
health  (comp.  on  John  xx.  31),  •The  nations' 
we  have  already  seen  to  be  full  partakers  of  all 
the  blessings  of  the  city  (chap.  xxi.  24).  They 
include  Jewish  as  well  as  Gentile  Christians, 
and  the  importance  of  both  classes,  not  the 
inferiority  of^ either,  is  the  leading  thought. 

Ver.  3.  And  there  shall  be  no  more  anything 
accursed,  anything  upon  which  the  curse  of  the 
Almighty  rests,  and  fit  only  to  be  cast  out  of  His 
presence.— And  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the 
Lamb  shall  be  in  it.  What  throne  is  this  ?  The 
three  clauses  that  follow  appear  to  show  that  it  is 
the  throne  of  God  in  the  innermost  recess  of  His 
sanctuary.  The  'throne'  therefore  is  not  con- 
cealed. The  redeemed  have  constant  access  to 
it.— And  his  servants  shall  do  him  service. 
They  shall  perform  their  priestly  functions  for 
ever  in  His  presence. 

Ver.  4.  And  they  shall  see  his  face.  It  had 
been  said  to  Moses  by  the  Almighty,  'Thou 
canst  not  see  my  face :  for  there  shall  no  man 
see  Me,  and  live '  (Ex.  xxxiii.  20).  But  the 
blessing  denied  to  the  great  leader  of  the  hosts  of 
Israel  is  granted  to  those  who  are  taken  up  into 
the  Mount  with  God.  He  is  revealed  to  them  in 
the  Son,  and  they  shall  'see  Him  even  as  He  is* 
(i  John  iii.  2),  The  beatific  vision  of  the  pure  in 
heart  is  that  *  they  shall  see  God  '  (Matt.  v.  8).— 
And  his  name  shall  be  on  their  foreheads.  The 
name  referred  to  is  that  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb. 
As  the  high  priest  of  old  wore  upon  his  forehead 
a  plate  of  gold  with  the  name  of  Jehovah  in- 
scribed uDon  it.  so  the  redeemed,  now  all  high 
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priests  in  the  sanctuary,  shall  wear  the  same  name  never  wearies  for  service,  so  the  conditions  necessary 

upon  their  foreheads.     Nothing  is  said  of  the  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  service  never  fail. — 

golden  plate.    The  name  is  written  upon  the  And  they  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.    The 

forehead  itself.  transition  is  sudden,  almost  startling,  for  we  have 

Ver.  5.  And  there  ehall  be  night  no  more,  been  reading  only  of  '  service. '    Yet  it  is  eminently 

We  have  already  had    a  similar    statement  in  characteristic  of  St  John,  who  constantly  delights 

chap.  xxi.  25,  but  it  is  now  repeated  iu  a  different  at  the  close  of  a  passage  to  return  to  his  earlier 

connection  and  with  a  different  purpose.     Then  it  steps,  and  to  close  as  he  had  begun.     He  has 

was  to  indicate  that  the  gates  of  the  city  shall  be  reached  the  consummation  of  the  happiness  of  the 

continually  open,  so  that  the  redeemed  may  con-  saints  of  God,  and  of  what  can  it  remind  him  but 

tinually  enter  with  their  gifts  in  order  to  magnify  of  his  very  earliest  words,  words  too  the  echo  of 

its  King.     Now  it  is  to  show  that,  having  entered,  which  has  run  through  the  whole  of  the  Apoca- 

they  shall  suffer  no  interruption  in  their  joyful  lypse,  '  And  he  made  us  to  be  a  kingdom,  to  be 

service,  and  shall  need  no  nightly  rest  to  recruit  priests  unto  His  God  and  Father '  (chap.  i.  6)  ?    It 

the  weary  frame  for  the  service  of  the  following  is  true  that  the  redeemed  are  priests,  but  they  are 

day.     They  shall  be  always  strong  and  vigorous  more  than  priests.     He  with  whom  they  are  one 

for  the  service  of  their  Lord. — ^And  they  need  no  is  a  *  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,'  both 

light  of  lamp,  neither  light  of  sun,  for  the  Lord  priest  and  king.     In  like  manner  they  are  both 

God  shall  give  them  light.    Did  they  need  light  priests  and  kings  ;    they   '  sit  down  with  their 

of  lamp  or  sun,  it  would  show  that  they  were  still  Lord  in  His  throne,  even  as  He  also  overcame, 

amidst  the  changes  of  this  fleeting  scene,  for  the  and  sat  down  with  His  Father  in  His  throne' 

lamp  wastes  as  it  burns,  and  the  sun  hastens  daily  (chap.  iii.  21).     They  share  the  Divine  authority 

to  his  setting.     But  He  who  is  '  without  variable-  over  all  things  around  them,  and  their  authority 

ness  or  shadow  cast  by  turning'  is  now  their  is  without  interruption  and  without  end.    They 

light,  and  that  light  never  fades.     As  their  frame  reign  '  for  ever  and  ever.' 


Chapter  XXII.    6-21. 
T/ie  Epilogue. 


6  A  ND  he  said  unto  me,  These  sayings  *  are  faithful  and  true : 

jfjL     and  the  Lord  God  of  the  holy  *  prophets"  sent  his  angel  aCh.i.4. 
to  show  unto  his  servants  the  things  which  must  *  shortly  be  *  ch.  l  x. 

7  done.'     Behold,*  I  come  quickly :  ^  blessed  is  he  that  keepeth  c  ch.  i.  3, 

8  the  sayings*  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book.     And  I  ''John  saw  ^ch.i.4. 
these  things,  and  heard  them!'     And  when  I  had  heard  and 

seen,"  I  'fell  down  to  worship  before  the  feet  of  the  angel ' Cp. ch. i.  17. 

9  which  showed  me  these  things.     Then  saith  he  ^  unto  me,  See 

thou  do  it  not:  for*  I  am  thy -^  fellow-servant,®  and  of**  thy/chi.  x. 
brethren  the  prophets,  and  of"  them  which  keep  the  sayings* 

10  of  this  book:  worship  God.      And  he  saith  unto  me,  ^Seal  ^£*>.i.  19; 

''  Dan.  xu.  4. 

not  **  the  sayings  *  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book  :  for  the  *  time  ACh.  l  3. 

11  is  at  hand.  He  that  is  unjust,*'  let  him  be  unjust*'  still:  and 
he  which**  is  filthy,  let  him  be**  filthy  still:  and*'  he  that  is 
righteous,  let  him  be  righteous  *'  still :  and  he  that  is  holy,  let 

12  him  be**  holy  still.     And,**  behold,  I  *  come  quickly;  and  my  iCh.i.7. 
reward  is  with  me,  to  give  *'  every  man  according  as  his  work 

13  shall  be."     I  am'*  *  Alpha  and  '*  Omega,  the  beginning  and  *ch.i.8. 

*  words  *  and  the  Lord,  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  the  prophets, 

*  shortly  come  to  pass  *  And  behold 

*  And  I  John  am  he  that  heard  and  saw  these  things         •  I  heard  and  saw 
'  And  he  saith  ®  omit  for  *  a  fellow-servant  with  thee 

^0  with  ^^  add\x^  "unrighteous 

"  do  unrighteousness  ^*  that  "^wi/made         ^^  omit  and 

^'  do  righteousness       ^*  omit  And  ^^  render  to  *^  is         **  add  the 
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14  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last."  Blessed  are  they  that  '  do  his  /Ol  1 5. 
commandments,**  that  they  may  have  right  "to  the  ""tree  of  ••01.2.^ 
life,   and   may  "enter  in  through"  the  gates  into  the  city.  «ch.gd^a^ 

1 5  For  "  without  are  *'  dogs,  and  *'  sorcerers,  and  *'  whoremongers,*'    «4- 
and*'  murderers,  and*'  idolaters,  and  whosoever  loveth  and 

16  maketh  a  lie.     I  Jesus  have  sent  mine  *  angel  to  testify  unto  *cii.Li. 

you  these  things  in**  the  churches.     I  am  the  ^root  and  the  /i««.a.ta. 

offspring  of  David,  and^  the  bright  and"   morning  'star.  ^ct>•<*•"•*fi■ 
I7  And  the  Spirit  and  the  ''bride  say,  Come.    And  let  him  that  »'Ch.xxL9. 

heareth  say,  Come.     And  let  him  that  is  athirst  come.     And  '* 

1 8  whosoever  will,"  let  him  take  the  '  water  of  life  freely.     For"  *!»»-'▼•«• 
I  testify  unto  every  man  that  heareth  the  words  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  this  book.  If  any  man  shall  'add  unto  these**  things,**  *rroT.Mx.6. 
God  shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues  that  are  written  in  this 

19  book :  and  if  any  man  shall  take  away  from  the  words  of  the 
*'book  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall  take  away  his  part  out"  «Ch.L» 
of*  the  book  of  life,  and  out  of  the  holy  city,  and*/rj»»**  the 

20  things  which  are  written  in  this  book.     He  which  testifieth 
these  things  saith,  *' Surely"  I  come  quickly.    Amen."     Even  vOuLy. 


21  so,**  come.  Lord   J( 

esus.     The  * 

grace  of  our"  Lord  Jesus»ch.L4. 

Christ"  *^  with  vou 

all.«    Amen. 

**  the  first  and  the  last,  the  beginning  and  the  end 

*'  that  wash  their  robes 

**  the  right 

"  by               "  ovu'l  For 

«^  add  the 

•®  fornicators 

*•  for                •^  omit  and 

"the         M^/wVAnd 

w  he  that  wiU 

•*  ofmt  For      **  them 

*•  oviit  things 

•'  ofjiif  out 

•®  from            ••  cvea 

*•  omit  from       **  Yea : 

**  Amen : 

**  omit  Even  so 

"the 

**  omt^  Christ 

*•  with  the  saints 

Contents.  The  Apocalypse  l)cgan  with  a 
Prologue.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
it  now  ends  with  a  corresponding  Epilogue,  in 
which  the  great  importance  of  all  the  revelations 
it  had  contained  is  again  set  before  us,  and  we 
are  urged  anew  to  the  acceptance  of  the  blessings 
and  an  avoidance  of  the  plagues  of  which  it  speaks. 
At  the  same  time  various  particulars  of  the  Pro- 
logue are  taken  up,  and  the  whole  book  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  its  compact  unity. 

Ver.  6.  And  he  said  unto  me,  These  words 
are  faithful  and  true  (comp.  on  chap.  xxi.  5). 
There  is  no  ground  to  think  that  we  have  here  a 
recapitulation  by  St.  John  himself  of  the  things 
that  had  been  spoken  to  him.  We  hear  rather 
the  words  of  the  angel  who  has  been  throughout 
the  whole  book  the  medium  by  which  the  revela- 
tions contained  in  it  have  been  communicated. 
Nor  are  we  to  confine  the  *  words  *  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  to  those  connected  with  the  vision 
of  the  New  Jerusalem.  They  refer,  as  appears 
especially  from  ver.  7,  to  all  the  visions  of  the 
book.— And  the  Lord,  the  God  of  the  spirits  of 
the  prophets,  sent  his  angel  to  show  unto  his 
servants  the  things  which  must  shortly  come 
to  pass.  It  is  doubtful  whether  by  the  expression 
•  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  '  we  are  to  understand 
the  spirits  of  the  prophets  themselves,  which 
belong  to  God  and  which  He  uses  for  His  own 


purposes,  or  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  Spirit  by 
whicli  of  old  *  men  spake  from  God,  being  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost^  (2  Pet.  i.  21).  The  latter 
appears  to  be  the  true  interpretation,  for  it  directs 
us  more  immediately  to  that  Divine  inspiration  to 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  Seer  to  trace  all  the 
revelations  which  he  bad  enjoyed,  and  it  connects 
us  more  closely  with  that  Prologue  of  the  book 
which  is  at  present  in  his  mind.  In  chap.  i.  4  we 
have  read  of  the  *  seven  Spirits  which  are  before 
His  throne,*  that  is,  of  the  one  Spirit  of  God  in 
the  completeness  and  nmnifoldness  of  His  gifts. 
Here,  in  like  manner,  we  are  led  to  think  of  the 
varied  gifts  of  prophetic  power  with  which  God 
had  been  pleased  to  endow  the  commissioned 
servants  of  His  will.  The  things  revealed  in  this 
instance  were  those  already  spoken  of  in  diap.  i.  i, 
where  the  same  words  are  employed  to  describe 
theuL  It  is  curious  to  find  the  word  *  servants  * 
in  this  verse,  when  in  chap.  i.  i  we  had  only  one 
servant  spoken  of.  Yet  we  cannot  suppose  that 
under  the  plural  form  are  included  those  Chris- 
tians for  whose  behoof  the  revelations  had  been 
given.  It  can  only  include  those  to  whom  they 
had  been  made.  Perhaps  the  explanation  may  be 
that,  as  •  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of 
prophecy'  (chap.  six.  10),  St.  John  here  unites 
with  himself  the  prophets  of  God  in  all  past  ages. 
All  of  them,  though  'in  divers  portions  and  by 
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divers  manners*  (Heb.  i.  i),  had  had  one  revela- 
tion to  proclaim;  and,  although  that  revelation 
had  now  reached  a  fulness  which  it  had  not  pre- 
viously attained,  the  last  stage  in  the  unfolding 
of  God's  will  was  only  the  completing  of  what 
had  gone  before. 

Ver.  7.  And  behold,  I  oome  quickly.  The 
Lord  Himself  is  introduced  as  the  speaker,  as  He 
at  once  summarises  the  contents  of  the  book,  and 
presents  to  His  Church  that  theme  which  was  her 
encouragement  and  hope  amidst  all  her  troubles. 
The  words  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  those  of  the 
angel.  They  are  rather  a  parenthesis  on  the  part 
of  St.  John  himself,  as  he  lovingly  recalls  the 
thought  that  was  to  him  the  chief  spring  of  life 
and  joy. — Bleflsed  is  he  that  keepetn  the  worda 
of  the  prophecy  of  this  book.  After  the  paren- 
thesis the  words  of  the  angel  are  resumed.  It  is 
true,  that  at  the  time  when  they  were  uttered  the 
book  had  not  been  written.  But  the  command 
had  been  given  that  it  should  be  written  (chap. 
i.  19),  and  the  task  might  easily  be  viewed  as 
already  accomplished.  The  book  indeed  was  but 
a  transcript  of  those  eternal  verities  which  had 
been  written  in  the  counsels  of  God  from  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world  (comp.  on  chap.  xxi.  5). 
The  word  *  keepeth  *  is  a  favourite  one  with  the 
Apostle.  It  is  not  enough  to  hear  or  to  enjoy. 
The  Son  *  kept '  the  Father's  commandments,  and 
it  is  the  test  of  the  love  of  believers,  *  If  ye  love 
Me,  ye  will  keep  My  commandments'  (John 
xiv.  15). 

Ver.  8.  And  I,  John,  am  he  that  heard  and 
saw  these  things.  Once  more,  as  at  chap.  i. 
I,  4,  the  Seer  names  himself,  thus  again  binding 
together  the  opening  and  closing  paragraphs  of 
his  book, — a  clear  proof  that  by  the  woi5s  *  these 
things  *  we  are  to  understand  the  contents  of  the 
whole  book  and  not  merely  those  of  its  latest 
section.  On  the  importance  of  seeing  and  hear- 
ing, comp.  I  Tohn  i.  i,  2. — ^And  when  I  heard 
and  saw  I  fell  down  to  worship  before  the  feet 
of  the  angel  which  showed  me  these  things. 
Once  before,  at  chap.  xix.  10,  he  had  done  the 
same  thing,  and  had  been  corrected  for  it.  We 
need  not  wonder  that  he  should  do  it  again  ;  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  think  that,  having  just  heard  the 
words  *  Behold,  I  come  quickly,  he  may  have 
been  doubtful  whether  the  angel  before  him  was 
the  Lord  Himself  or  not.  Such  had  been  the 
glory  of  the  revelations  that  a  mistake  of  this 
kind  might  easily  be  made  more  than  once.  But, 
whenever  made,  it  was  needful  that  it  should  be 
pointed  out. 

Ver.  9.  The  angel  forbids  the  worship  that 
would  have  been  paid  him,  and  adds,  I  am  a 
fellow-servant  with  thee,  and  with  thy  brethren 
the  prophets,  and  with  them  which  keep  the 
words  of  this  book  :  worship  God.  Before  God 
alone  must  all  His  creatures  bow.  All  are  only 
His  'servants,'  and  it  is  their  duty  to  encourage 
one  another  in  their  mutual  service.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  distinctions  of  office  are  not  here 
denied  ;  but  there  is  something  deeper  than  office 
in  which  Christians  are  one. 

Ver.  10.  And  he  saith  nnto  me.  Seal  not  up 
the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book,  for  the 
time  is  at  hand.  At  chap.  i.  19  St.  John  had  been 
commanded  to  'write,'  now  he  is  commanded  to 
proclaim  what  he  had  written.  The  Apocalypse 
was  not  to  be  a  sealed  and  hidden  book  like  that 
of  Daniel  (chaps,  viii.  26,  xii.  4).     It  was  to  be 


opened  for  the  instruction  and  the  guidance  of 
the  Church.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost.  The  Lord  was  at  hand.  Let  all  vAio 
believed  that  truth  prepare  themselves  for  His 
coming. 

Ver.  II.  He  that  is  unrighteous,  let  him  do 
unrighteoosness  still:  and  he  that  is  filthy,  let 
him  be  made  filthy  still :  he  that  is  righteous, 
let  him  do  righteousness  still :  and  he  that  is 
holy,  let  him  be  made  holy  stilL  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  separate  these  words  from  the  last  clause 
of  ver.  10  or  from  ver.  12.  But  the  question  still 
remains,  In  what  sense  are  they  to  be  understood  ? 
Are  they  a  warning  to  the  wicked  as  well  as  the 
good,  so  that  the  former  may  repent  while  there 
is  time  ?  They  can  hardly  be  looked  at  in  this 
light.  There  is  no  appearance  of  an  exhortation 
to  the  wicked  to  repent  either  in  the  passage 
before  us  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  Apocalypse  ; 
and  in  ver.  12  'reward'  only,  not  punishment,  is 
spoken  of.  The  Apocalypse  is  a  book  for  the 
Church,  although  indirectly  it  appeals  to  the 
world.  Or,  do  the  words  contain  the  truth  that 
the  mystery  of  God's  dealings  is  finished,  and  that 
nothing  more  will  be  done  by  Him  to  lead  men  to 
change  their  state  ?  This  we  must  take  to  be  the 
meaning,  a  meaning  applicable  not  simply  to  the 
few  moments  immediately  preceding  the  Lord's 
coming,  but  to  the  whole  Christian  era.  The 
words  contain  that  solemn  lesson  often  taught  in 
Scripture,  but  nowhere  so  impressively  as  m  the 
writmgs  of  St.  John,  that  the  revelation  of  Christ 
is  the  final  test  of  the  character,  and  the  final 
arbiter  of  the  fate,  of  man.  It  is  the  revelation 
of  that  Light  which  appeals  to  the  spark  of  light 
in  the  breast  of  every  one.  Will  one  listen  to  the 
appeal ;  will  he  follow  that  voice  of  his  nature 
which  bids  him  bring  his  light  to  the  Light, — then 
his  little  spark  will  be  kindled  into  a  bright  ever- 
enduring  flame.  Will  he  close  himself  against  the 
light,  will  he,  because  he  loves  the  darkness,  refuse 
to  admit  the  light, — then  his  darkness  shall  con- 
tinue and  deepen,  and  the  little  spark  that  might 
have  been  fanned  into  ever-increasing  brightness 
will  exoire.  Under  the  influences  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  we  make  out  our  own  destinies;  we 
sow  the  harvest  that  we  shall  eventually  reap. 
Such  is  the  great  moral  spectacle  upon  which,  as 
he  surveys  thtf  history  of  man,  the  eye  of  St.  John 
always  rests.  It  is  this  that  lends  to  the  world  its 
solemnity,  and  to  the  revelation  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  its  unspeakable  importance.  We  need  not 
remain  unrighteous  and  filthy  :  we  may  not  remain 
righteous  and  holy ;  but,  whatever  the  changes 
that  we  experience,  this  is  true,  that  we  are  fixing 
our  own  character  and  conduct  every  day  we  live, 
and  that,  if  judgment  overtake  us  at  the  last,  the 
result  will  be  traceable  to  no  arbitrary  decree,  but 
to  the  manner  in  which,  as  moral  beings,  we  met 
the  conditions  of  that  moral  system  in  the  midst 
of  which  we  have  been  placed. 

Ver.  12.  In  conformity  with  the  general  tenor 
of  the  Apocalypse,  this  verse  b  to  be  regarded  as 
addressed  only  to  the  righteous.  The  word  reward 
in  it  is  not  to  be  understood  in  a  neutral  sense, 
but  as  indicating  what  it  naturally  means.  Every 
man  whose  UH>rk  is  pleasing  to  the  Lord  shall 
receive  the  welcome  and  the  blessing  which  the 
faithful  Lord  is  ready  to  bestow. 

Ver.  13.  I  am  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the 
first  and  the  last,  the  beginning  and  the  end. 
These  words  confirm  the  statement  made  in  the 
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previous  verse  (comp.  chap.  xxi.  6).  They  take 
as  back  also  to  chap.  i.  8. 

Ver.  14.  Bleesea  are  they  that  waah  their 
rohes,  that  they  may  have  the  right  to  the  tree 
of  life,  and  may  enter  in  by  the  gates  into  the 
city.  The  thought  of  the  blessed  *  reward '  that 
had  been  spoken  of  fills  the  mind  of  Him  who  is 
to  bestow  it,  and  He  accordingly  continues  in  this 
and  the  next  following  verse  to  enlai^  upon  it. 
Those  who  are  to  enjoy  that  reward  are  evidently 
conceived  of  as  one  class,  the  Church  of  Christ  as 
a  whole,  not  two  classes,  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians.  All  have  *  washed  their  robes,*  and 
in  that  respect  they  are  one.  In  the  two  last 
clauses  of  the  verse  their  blessedne«^s  is  presented 
under  two  points  of  view— first,  they  have  *a  right 
to,*  literally,  they  h.nve  authority  over,  'the  tree 
of  life,'  so  thnt  they  may  eat  continually  of  its 
fruit ;  secoiuUy,  they  *  enter  in  by  the  gates  into 
the  city.*  This  last  we  might  have  expected  to 
l)e  mentioned  first,  for  the  tree  of  life  grows  within 
the  city.  But  the  first  is  the  most  important,  land 
therefore  receives  the  place  of  prominence,  it  is 
also  possible  that,  as  it  is  *  the  right '  to  the  tree 
of  life  that  is  S)X)ken  of,  the  eating  of  the  tree  may 
be  separately  viewed.  The  order  may  be— first, 
the  right ;  secondly,  the  entering ;  thirdly,  the 
eating. 

Ver.  15.  Without  are  the  doge,  and  the  lor. 
cererB,  and  the  fomicatorB,  and  the  murderers, 
and  the  idolaters,  and  whosoeyer  loyeth  and 
maketh  a  lie.  These  words  appear  to  be  added, 
net  so  much  for  the  sake  of  telling  us  what  shall 
hs  the  fate  of  the  sinful  classes  mentioned,  as  for 
the  sake  of  enhancing  by  contrast  that  description 
of  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous  which  had  been 
given  in  the  previous  verse.  The  latter  are  within 
the  city,  separated  for  ever  from  the  classes  now 
described,  the  very  mention  of  which  awakens 
pain  and  horror  in  the  mind.  The  word  *  dogs  * 
is  a  general  appellative  applicable  to  all  these 
clashes,  and  is  to  be  explained  by  remembering 
the  light  in  which  such  animals  were  regarded  by 
the  Jews  (Ps.  xxii.  16,  20 ;  comp.  M«iit.  vii.  6; 
Phil.  iii.  2).  'i'his  general  appellation  is  then 
subdivided  (comp.  chap.  xxi.  8). 

Ver.  J  6.  I  Jesus  have  sent  mine  angel  to 
testify  unto  you  these  things  for  the  churches. 
The  closing  message  of  the  book  begins  with  these 
words,  and  it  comes  from  Him  who  only  here, 
and  in  His  words  to  Saul  (Acts  ix.  5),  calls 
Himself  by  the  name  'Jesus.'  The  word,  there- 
fore, must  be  understood  in  its  most  emphatic 
sense,  the  Saviour,  He  who  saves  His  people 
from  their  sins  and  leads  them  in  triumph  to  the 
promised  rest.  In  the  words  employed  by  Him 
He  first  confirms  what  had  been  said  in  chap.  i.  I, 
and  then  points  out  the  persons  to  whom  as  well 
as  those  lor  whose  behoof  the  testimony  had  been 
given.  *I  have  sent,*  it  is  stated,  'unto  you.* 
The  ]>ersons  thus  referred  to  seem  to  be  the 
*  angels  *  ot  the  churches,  not  special  office-bearers 
ol  any  kind,  but  the  churches  in  their  action,  in 
their  presentation  of  themselves  to  the  world  in 
l.fe  and  action.  It  is  indeed  possible  that,  as  in 
ver.  6  of  this  cha]Uer  we  found  the  Seer  coming 
befoie  us  ns  the  representative  of  all  those  there 
called  GoiVs  'serxanls,'  so  here  we  may  have  the 
plural  *  you '  because  he  is  again  regarded  in  the 
.same  light.  The  other  exj^ianation,  however,  is 
simpler,  and  finds  some  confirmation  in  the  con- 
nection between  so  many  different  parts  of  the 


Prologue  and  the  Epilogue.  While  ihu^  testi6ed 
to  the  churches  in  action,  the  things  contained  in 
this  book  are  testified  '  for  the  churches,*  t'.f.  for 
the  seven  churches  mentioned  in  chap,  i.,  but 
considered  as  a  representation  and  embodiment  of 
the  whole  Church. — In  the  first  words  of  this 
verse  the  Lord  had  described  Himself  as  Jesus. 
'1  he  words  which  follow,  I  am  the  root  and  the 
olbpring  of  David,  the  bright,  the  morning  star, 
enlarge  this  description,  and  that  in  the  manner 
of  those  double  pictures  which  are  so  common  in 
the  writings  of  St.  John.  The  fir>t  picture  is 
taken  from  the  circle  of  Jewish  associations,  tlie 
second  from  the  field  of  the  world.  By  the  *  root* 
of  David,  we  are  not  10  understand  that  root  out 
of  which  David  sprang  as  if,  when  taken  along 
with  the  following  words,  we  had  here  a  declara- 
tion that  Jesus  was  both  the  *  Lord  *  and  the 
*Son'  of  David  (comp.  Matt.  xxii.  45).  'Ihe 
*  root  of  David  *  is  rather  the  shoot  which  proceeds 
from  David  after  he  and  his  house  have  fallen, 
and  it  only  expresses  in  a  figure  what  is  more 
plainly  stated  in  the  use  of  the  word  *  offspring.' 
liut  not  only  so,  Jesus  is  also  *  the  bright,  the 
morning  star,'  the  most  brilliant  star  in  the  firma- 
ment ofheaven,  now  the  harbinger  of  that  day  the 
light  of  which  never  dims.  This  is  the  Gentile, 
perhaps  more  properly  the  general,  jwrtion  of  the 
figure.  David's  was  .a  /oca/  name :  the  eyes  of 
a//  nations  are  fixed  with  interest  and  delight  upon 
the  morning  star  (comp.  chaps,  v.  5,  ii.  26). 

Ver.  17.  And  the  Spirit  and  the  bride  say. 
Come.  And  let  him  that  heareth  say,  ComA. 
And  let  him  that  is  atbirst  come.  He  that  will, 
let  hini  take  the  water  of  life  freely.  It  is  not 
easy  to  determine  exactly  the  bearing  of  the  dif- 
ferent clauses  of  this  verse,  and  much  diversity  of 
opinion  prevails  uix>n  the  point,  lliey  arc  com- 
monly  regarded  either  as  a  continuation  of  the 
words  of  Jesus  in  ver.  16,  or  as  the  answer  of  the 
Church  and  the  believing  soul.  Neither  view  is 
consistent  with  them  as  a  whole.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  is  something  unnatural  in  putting  into 
the  mouth  of  the  l^rd  Himself  those  two  cries 
addressed  to  Him  to  'come'  which  are  contained 
in  the  first  two  clauses.  No  other  instance  of  the 
kind  occurs  in  the  Apocalypse,  frequently  as 
His  Coming  is  there  spoken  of.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  unnatural  to  look  upon  the  last 
two  clauses  as  a  response  of  the  Church  to  her 
Lord  ;  while,  if  her  mind  is  at  the  moment  as  full 
as  we  know  it  to  be  of  the  Coming  of  Jesus,  it  is 
not  easy  to  comprehend  how  she  could  pass  so 
rapidly  to  a  meaning  of  the  word  'come '  different 
from  that  which  occupied  all  her  thoughts.  In 
these  circumstances  we  venture  to  suggest  that  vre 
may  have  here  an  interchange  of  thought  and* 
feeling  between  Jesus  and  His  Church.  He  is 
coming :  the  Church  is  wailing  in  joyful  assurance 
that  He  is  at  hand,  lioth  the  lx)rd  and  His 
Church  are  at  a  moment  of  highest  rapture. 
What  more  natural  than  that  at  such  a  moment 
they  should  exchange  their  sentiments  in  the 
blessed  fellowship  of  a  common  joy?  If  this  l/e 
allowed,  the  first  two  clauses  will  be  the  answer 
of  the  Church  to  Him  who  has  just  described 
Himself  by  the  glorious  titles  of  ver.  i6.  The 
Spirit  working  in  the  Church,  and  teaching  her 
to  long  and  cry  for  that  Coming  with  which  all 
her  hopes  are  associated,  together  with  the  Church 
herself,  no  sooner  think  of  the  testimony  of  Christ 
as  ended  than  they  can  restrain  themselves  no 
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longer,  and  by  the  voice  of  the  Church  they  both 
cry  *Come*  (comp.  on  John  xv.  26,  27).  The 
Seer  adds,  in  words  expressing  substantially  the 
same  thought,  *  Let  him  that  heareth,*— him  that 
heareth  in  faith,  and  to  whom  the  glorious  pros- 
pects of  this  book  are  a  reality, — let  him  cry 
*Come.*  Then  Jesus  Himself  takes  up  the 
*Come,'  'Let  him  that  is  athirst  come.'  We 
must  understand  these  words  in  the  same  sense  as 
that  in  which  we  have  understood  the  similar 
words  of  chap.  xxi.  6.  The  thirst  referred  to  is 
not  the  first  thirst  of  the  sinner  after  salvation. 
It  is  the  constant  longing  of  one  who  has  already 
been  refreshed  for  deeper  and  fuller  draughts; 
and  to  each  one  who  so  thirsts  the  Lord  sa]rs 
•Come.*  So  also  with  the  last  clause  of  the 
verse.  The  persons  referred  to  are  already  be- 
lievers, within  the  city,  within  reach  of  the  water 
of  life ;  and  to  ihem  ihe  Lord  says.  Let  them  take 
it  '  freely/  without  hesitation  and  without  stint. 

Vers.  18,  19.  It  seems  best  to  suppose  that  we 
have  the  Apostle  before  us  as  the  speaker  in  this 
verse.  Nothing  in  it  is  stronger,  or  more  incom- 
patible with  what  we  know  of  his  meekness  and 
humility,  thaji  are  the  words  of  chap.  i.  3  to  a 
very  similar  effect.  Besides,  we  have  not  so  much 
the  man  as  the  prophet  before  us,  one  who  is  in 
the  Spirit,  who  speaks  in  the  consciousness  of  his 
Divine  commission,  and  to  whom  are  imparted 
the  boldness  of  his  Master  and  His  cause.  For  a 
similar  command  of  Moses,  see  Deut.  iv.  2,  xii.  32. 


Ver.  20.  He  which  testifieth  these  things 
saith  Yea :  I  ooxne  quickly.  Amen  :  Ck>me, 
Lord  JesiiB.  The  structure  of  this  verse  resembles 
what  we  have  already  found  to  be  that  of  ver.  17, 
an  exchange  of  sentiment  between  the  Lord  and 
the  believer.  Jesus  Himself  speaks  first,  testify- 
ing to  that  great  truth  of  His  Coming  which  has 
been  the  main  theme  of  the  whole  revelation  of 
this  book  ;  and  adding,  as  suited  the  moment  at 
which  we  have  arrived,  that  He  comes  'quickly.' 
To  this  the  believer  or  the  Church  answers 
*Amen,'  and  then  adds,  'Come,  Lord  Jesus.* 
The  Coming  of  Christ  has  been  the  source  of  her 
hope,  the  spring  of  her  joy,  throughout  all  her 
troubles.  When  she  hears  that  it  is  at  hand,  what 
can  she  do  but  lift  up  her  head  and  cry  '  Come '  ? 

Nothing  now  remains  but  that  the  Apostle,  as 
he  had  l^gun  at  chap.  i.  4  in  epistolary  form, 
should  in  like  manner  close.  He  does  it  with  a 
benediction  which  ought  to  read  differently  from 
that  of  the  Authorised  Version,  The  grace  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  be  with  the  saints.  The  words  are 
in  striking  harmony  with  what  we  have  found  to 
be  the  tone  and  character  of  the  whole  book.  It 
was  especially  intended  to  describe  the  fortunes 
of  *  the  saints ;  *  it  was  written  for  their  sakes,  to 
encourage  and  strengthen  them  ;  it  has  now 
reached  a  point  at  which  we  behold  nothing  but 
saints  in  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth  ;  and  its 
closing  salutation  is  to  them.  —  Amen,  so  let 
it  be. 
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